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THE WEEK. 


AT the meeting of the Royal Institute of Architects on 
Monday, the Royal Gold Medal was awarded to M. César 
“Daty. “The distinguished recipient of the honour was pre- 
sent, and carried his eighty years and over as lightly as 
though only sixty years had intervened since his birth. 
Many British members of the Institute no doubt envied the 
ease and fluency with which the venerable Frenchman 
addressed them in the English language for nearly three- 
quarters of an hour. If he faltered at first, when acknow- 
ledging the high honour that he'considered had ‘been done 
him, it was not’so much that language failed him as that his 
feelings overcame him. © Speaking on the prospects of 
architecture, the gist of his remarks went to show that in 
art, union meant progress, while divisions were. inevitably 
accompanied by decay. . Art was unlike science. We 
enjoyed possession of the discoveries of science ; we could 
take it up where our predecessors had left it, and carry it 
forward. He touched lightly on the English peculiarity in 
possessing as many religions almost as there are days in a 
calendar year, and likewise on the divisions among French- 
men, who were at loggerheads with each other according as 
they were Republicans, Monarchists, Imperialists. or Legi- 
timists. He contrasted this state of affairs with the com- 
munity of interest that at least, in regard of architecture 
and art generally, had sprung up in the world at large.. It 
was a sign of union in one direction, and, he argued, if men 
were better acquainted one with the other, and nation with 
nation, it would tend to allay strifes both political. and 
theological, as well as do away with war and its frightful 
slaughter. 


AN entertainment may consist of two parts and not 
suffer; and the interval that is allotted to conversation 
between the parts is useful as a rest. At the meeting of the 
Institute of Architects, however, the members and their 
lady friends were. not allowed to break the ranks and 
examine for themselves the collection of drawings lent by 
the Duke of DEvonsurRE, but were condemned to listen to 
the details compiled by Mr. Wyatt PapwortH, and read 
by Mr, Crace, as Mr. PapwortH did not-feel up to speak- 
ing, though that gentleman corrected statements that Mr. 
CRAcE unfortunately volunteered on his own account, and 
afterwards entertained the audience by a speech explaining 
the pictures so far as reciting what visitors could have read 
for themselves on the drawings. However suitable for an 
auctioneer’s room, it sacrificed the éffect of what previously 
appeared dignified. In introducing -Mr. Crace, the Presi- 
dent had called for a vote of thanks to Mr. PAPworTH and 
~Mr. Wyatt, without an allusion to the Duke of Drvon- 
_ SHIRE. 


> of the Duke’s kindness came in at the last apologetically. 
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As we intimated last week, Mr. H. T. Hare, of 
15 Queen Street, Cheapside, is the winner in the competi- 
tion for the Oxford New Municipal Buildings. It is not 
often a young architect succeeds in two important contests 
within a week ; but Mr. Hare’s friends consider that he 
has well deserved his victories, which we hope are the fore- 
runners to many more. 


THE city of Lyons is in the uncommon condition of 
being able to purchase examples for the local musée without 
the aid of the State. A legacy of 25,000 francs a year for 
that purpose was left to the city, and by the terms of the 
will the money can accumulate for three years in succession 
in order that comparatively costly works can be obtained. 
The contribution to the musée from, the municipal taxes 
amounts to. 45,000 francs annually. It is.easy, therefore, to 
understand how the representative of the city could become 
bold enough to bid against the Duc D’AUMALE atthe recent 
sale of the. LrecLANCHE collection. The ‘prize was the 
painted front of a coffer. On behalf of Lyons 81,000 francs 
were offered, but the Prince was willing to give another 
thousand, and consequently the piece of painted wood now 
enriches the Chantilly collection, which one day is to be 
the property of the French people. 


A SMALL but helpful book, on ‘‘The Use and Abuse of 
Colours and Mediums in Oil-Painting,” has been prepared 
for REEves & Son, Limited, the colour makers, by Mr. 
H. C. Sranpacr, of Birmingham. The chemistry of 
colours is explained briefly, but to the point. Several 
palettes by modern English painters are given, and sugges- 
tions for ‘an ideal palette” are proffered by the author. 
There are also hints about combining colours to produce 
various hues, and, in fact, there is a surprising quantity of 
information. compressed into the pages. . Mr. STANDAGE 
does not believe that the days for: producing colours that 
will endure have passed away. Itis only just to him to say 
that he does not point to the publishers of the book as the 
successors to the old colour makers, and there is no puffery 
in his advice. It is just the book for students, especially in 
a country where they are not-taken in studios. 


M. ALPHAND, the late director of the municipal works 
of Paris, is to have a monument in the city which he helped 
to beautify. As the Municipal Council will subscribe, the 
financial difficulty will-be removed... There. are. so -many 
projects of monuments before the French, they have some 
réluctance in supporting additions to them. The memo- 
rial committee have appointed. MM. CHARLES GARNIER, 
Puvis DE CHAVANNES, MESURIER and ForRMIGE. to select 
asite for the memorial.. _Two have been.considered as 
eligible, a spot in the Champs Elysées, and one in the Bois- 
de-Bologne. The latter is preferred by the sub-committee, 
and would not be an inappropriate place to recall the 
author of the greatest work on public gardens which 
exists, 
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ENGLISH RENAISSANCE." 


HE subjects for the fourth part of Mr. Gorcn’s work 
are taken mainly from the West of England. In 
character they may be said to correspond with those which 
are found in the preceding parts. The seventy years 
between 1560 and 1630, to which Mr. Gorcu confines him- 
self, was a period too short to allow of the creation of local 
schools. Hence it is that so much resemblance prevails in 
general effect as in details among all the buildings. 

The first example, which is “ Cranborne Manor House,” 
Dorset, is very interesting, for it shows how much liberty 
could be taken by the builders when dealing with the work 
of their predecessors. The house was a sort of royal 
hunting-lodge, and dated from the thirteenth century. In 
1612 it came into the possession of Earl Saispury, the 
second son of Lord BurGHLEY. Instead of demolishing 
the building he remodelled and enlarged it according to the 
style that was in vogue. The plate of the porch reveals the 
character of the changes. The old buttresses were faced 
with delicate pilasters, twoon each stage, and the six formed 
arather costly contrivance to support a couple of small 
obelisks. The entrance-porch is formed of three arches, 
which spring from columns. The arches were not formed 
with voussoirs, and instead of radial lines ornamentation in 
relief was substituted. In each spandrel is a mask which 
suggests a gargoyle, but the open mouth serves no purpose, 
and the heads are too large for their position. There are 
several niches, which are now empty, with conque heads, 
which were evidently fashioned from a ‘bivalve, for the 
hinge is shown and forms a sort of outer pendant. With 
the exception of the Masks, there is a good deal of unity 
about the composition of the porch, and therefore it might 
be assumed that the design came from an architect. But 
Mr. Gorcs is not certain on that point, as will be seen from 
the following description :—: 


The most charming feature of the house is the north porch, which, 
together with the ornamented buttresses, gives a rich and thoroughly 
Renaissance-}ike look to this front. The two side arches being partly 
filled with a balustrade and the house door being out of the centre, 
contribute not a little to the general effect. It is apparent here how 
completely and frankly the designer used architectural features merely 
as ornaments without any reference to utility. Pilasters can, indeed, 
at no time have been of any great constructional use ; their chief 
function must have been to link detached pillars to the main structure ; 
but here they are applied in a barefaced manner simply and solely by 
way of ornament. ‘The two lower stages carry nothing whatever, and 
the obelisks that crown the topmost stage are merely there as a finish 
to the pilasters, and not because they are necessary to the structure. 
And so in the porch, the corbels in the spandrels of the arches are 
introduced merely to fill the space and to produce a break in the 
cornice, and there is no attempt to carry them up through the parapet, 
perhaps because of the difficulty that might have supervened in: con- 
nection with the panel containing the coat of arms. These things, no 
doubt, are serious drawbacks, looking at the matter logically ; but 
nevertheless we can hardly help feeling grateful to Robert, Earl of 


Salisbury, and his designer (shall we call him architect, shall we call 


him surveyor, or shall we call him mason ?), and if we are able to dis- 
cern not only his successes but also his failures, it will be easier for 
us,, in designing on our own account, to avoid the latter while 
emulating the former.. The practice of bringing old buildings into 
harmony with the new style, of which Cranborne is an example, is 
further illustrated at Wardour Castle, in Wiltshire, where the Medizval 
walls have had Renaissance panels and niches stuck into them ; and 
what is more curious, the main stone staircase, of Perpendicular date, 
has had a grand Classic front added at the foot, while at the top the 
old Perpendicular mouldings and stones of the pointed archway have 
been cut away so as to obtain a semicircular-headed opening set back 
in a square framework. 


“ Hanford. Hall,” which comes next, belonged to the 
SryMers. It is a more quiet building than one would 
expect an officer of the Exchequer to erect at a period when 
costly work was common. Mr. GorcH says if is “a 
tolerably plain structure made noteworthy by. no more 
elaborate features than its gables and its too widely project- 
ing bays ; but at least it serves to show that dignity can be 
obtained without having recourse to a vast amount of 
detail,” a lesson that needs attention in these days. 

“ Charlton House,” Wiltshire, is of so much importance 
that the west front has been ascribed to In1co Jonegs, but 
as a work of the days when he had not made a study of 


* Architecture of the Renaissance in England. By J. Alfred 
Gotch, F'.S.A., assisted by W, Talbot Brown, Part IV. (London ; 
B. T. Batsford.) 


Patiapio’s buildings. The central block differs from the 
wings in character, and it might be supposed that no money 
remained to expend on stone-cutting for the latter. There 
is an open loggia, the columns resting on the pavement 
without a plinth ; the capitals appear to be a sort of free 
Tuscan. The windows are large, and attention is drawn to 
the round-headed lights which are introduced in some of | 
them, for, says Mr. Gorcn, “in these days, when people 
prize an uninterrupted outlook and hardly seem to desire 
that the windows should present any obvious barrier 
between them and the outside air, this introduction into the 
mullioned window of a large open space is an idea worth 
remembering.” The long gallery is impressive, although 
some of the furniture is out of place, but the old portraits 
are a compensation. ‘The plate is one of many among the ~ 
series which painters of scenes in the sixteenth and seyen- 
teenth centuries would find it an advantage to possess. 

The two-storeyed octagonal porch of “St. Catherine’s 
Court House,” which is about four miles from Bath, would 
pass as a fairly successful arrangement of details, 
with the peculiarity of the entablature of the doorway as 
well as the balustrading of the roof being surmounted by 
vases that are not of common form or feature. But what 
makes it remarkable is the introduction of an arcade on 
each side of the porch, with balusters which look as if the 
designer had ‘forsaken the true Classic of Southern Italy 
for the later Romanesque of the North.” Why two forms 
of balusters should be employed in so small a work isa 
mystery. ' 

The chimney-piece in “ South Wraxhall Manor House,” 
in Wiltshire, looks as if it did not come up to the original 
design. There are caryatides or terminals made up of yery 
contented figures, who appear engaged in observing some 
interesting transaction in the room. ‘The fingers are all 
interlaced in the same way. In the upper part are clumsy 
ladies, who are types of the sciences and virtues. In the 
centre is a satyr. Figures and ornament appear to be the 
work of some honest carver, who was complacent over his 
own incompetency, and went on in a jog-trot fashion from 
top to bottom without any consciousness of the difference 
between beauty and ugliness, vigour and tameness. Photo- 
graphy is no screener of the defects of such men, and in 
the plate of so elaborated a mass of carving not one 
spirited stroke is revealed. ou 

The interior of a room in the ‘Red Lodge, Bristol,” is 
evidence of the exercise of control over the carvers by 
somebody who knew their shortcomings, and endeavoured 
to limit the field for the display of stiff curves and 
barbarous figures. The upper part of the exterior of “St. 
Peter’s Hospital” in that city is also given. Mr. GorcH 
desired to include in his work a plate of “a very fine and 
elaborate doorway, of quite unusual variety in design,” but 
permission was withheld. The “Feathers Inn, Chepstow,” 
has been repeatedly photographed, but it is too curious,a 
specimen of seventeenth-century work to be omitted from . 
any book on the English Renaissance. 

‘“‘Croscombe Church,” in Somerset, is almost enough to 
persuade us of the existence in that time of an enterprising 
carver who ingratiated himself with parsons and laymen, 
and was allowed too much liberty to set up the pro- 
ductions of his factory. Such a man must have revelled in 
the opportunity afforded by the worthies who were con-. 
nected with Croscombe Church, They appear to have 
been brought to believe that carving was allied to godliness, 
and that for anyone who wished for fame it was preferable 
to set up memorials in wood than to be at the expense. of 
tombstones, although we may assume the carver could 
execute stonework on request with the same facility. For © 
a Bishop Lake, the principal panels of the pulpit were ~~ 
filled with his armorial bearings, while a text was modestly 
inscribed near the top, as ifthe fringes of the cushion were ~ 
to veil it. Mr. Gorcu says with severity, “The spectacle § 
of Bishop Lake placing the worldly magnificence of his: ~ 
coat-of-arms in the full daylight of the pulpit panels, while 
relegating his scriptural admonition to the shadow of the 
frieze, is an edifying commentary on the piety of that/— 
period.” His lordship was probably easy going, and was 
not aware how he was to be made out as a vain old man 
when he gave a commission for beautifying a’ church, He 4 
may have been shocked on his next visitation if the pulpit z 
were there. From the peculiarity of the work we are com=—  — « 
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pelled to think that the bishop was deceived, for there are 

some itinerant “artists” who. would persuade St. Simon 

STyLITEs that he was bound to adorn his pillar with reliefs 

which would be produced at a sacrifice in order that virtue 

might be promoted. The congregation of Croscombe also 
were smitten with a desire to sleep in pews that were 
carved. The Fortescue family may have contributed to 
the cost of the wonderful screen which no doubt was sup- 

posed to make the Table of the Commandments more im- 

pressive, because they were seen through an arch which had 

nude figures of women with cornucopias on the spandrels. 

There is not an inch that is suggestive of religion in the 

screen ; it might have been removed from a dining-room 

in a Merchant’s Hall or some other secular building. The 
wonder is it is not cited as an argument by those who are 
opposed to the separation of chancels. 

It is a pity the process of photographing in colours is 
not available, for ‘‘Sydenham,” in Devonshire, cannot be 
adequately rendered in black and white. It might be 
described by saying that its picturesqueness was prescribed 
by good sense. The windows have rounded mullions, for 
that form is preferable when granite is used. ‘ Lanhydroc,” 
Cornwall, must have been a remarkable house. The gate- 
house is very massive, and, although low in height, was, it 
is said, intended to serve as a defence against an armed 

_body. It was never designed by a builder. Another 
interesting gate-house belongs to ‘“‘Stanway,” in Gloucester- 
shire. It flanks the short side of a courtyard ; the house, 
with its great gallery, bounding one of the longer sides. 

The churchyard is on the opposite side, and on the fourth 

side is an imposing archway leading to the stables. Mr. 

Gotcu says, ‘There is no particular effort apparent, 

unless it may be in the gate-house, but the whole effect is 
~ striking and stately, the result of skilful planning. It is 
said to have been done by Inico Jones, and the character 
of the work bears out the supposition, for, although 
thoroughly Jacobean in its general appearance, much of the 
detail looks somewhat later, particularly the elliptical 
windows on the inner front of the gate-house.” 

_ The gate-house of ‘‘ Westwood Park,” in Worcestershire, 
consists of two lodges separated by a gate that is sur- 
mounted by a rather fantastic framing. The porch has 
more of the Italian character in the:columns and arching 
and sculpture. ‘This applies to the front, for the pilasters 
and other work within are less refined. A plate is given of 
the drawing-room in “ Canons Ashby,” Northamptonshire. 
As it measures 25 feet by 18 feet it is not imposing in size. 
There is a coved ceiling with a pendentive for a chandelier. 
The ornament is rather ‘“liney,” but the forms have some 
relationship with those seen in the frieze of the chimney- 
piece. In this part, as Mr. Gorcu points out, there is a 
want of logic which was not uncommon at the time. A 
single Ionic column is made to support a pair of Corinthian 
of its own size, as well as a share of the weight of a pair in 
the centre. But at the place few would care to be hyper- 
critical, for there is much which is captivating. As Mr. 
GOTCH says :— 

It is in its general atmosphere that.Canons Ashby is so charming ; 
the whole place has a delightful air of antiquity about it, whether in 
the paved court, out of which open the water-house, the brew-house 
and the dairy, or on the long straight paths of the garden, chequered 
by the shadow of great cedars; on the curved and moss-grown steps, 
leading hither and thither over the roots of other ancient trees, which 
guard them on either side, or down past the sundial and along the 
grassy walk that leads through fragrant flowers out in the great avenue 
which marches across the country regardless of roads and fields, or up 
in the green court, between the high lichen-covered walls and amid the 
_ clipped yews that marshal you past the lead statue of the shepherd into 
the deer park. There rests upon the whole place an air of antiquity 
_ and repose while the sun shines and the rooks gurgle their comfortable 

_ hews, and the breath of the flowers is warm on the face. 


__ The buildings in this fourth part are not inferior to those 
_ that came before them in interest and suggestiveness. 
When the West of England buildings were erected the con- 
nection between all parts of England by road did not admit 
of easy communication with an artist who lived outside a 
_ district. It is, therefore, difficult to understand how so 
‘much similarity is found between. buildings which are far 
'_ apart. This is not the only.problem which is offered by 
“Mr. Gotcn’s admirable plates. oe 
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LANDSCAPE ART.* 


ee nineteenth century is above all others the century of 

the art of landscape-painting.. Never before in history 
has it taken so exalted a position. And we who are born in 
the full flood of its existence fail, I think, to realise through 
what long, slow processes this art of landscape-painting has 
struggled to arrive at such a degree of excellence. Permit me 
very briefly to run through this development with you and show 
you, if I may, some of the steps that connect the ancient with 
the modern conceptions. 

In Assyria we find represented on alabaster slabs: scenes 
almost unintelligible to our modern ideas. With no knowledge 
whatsoever of perspective the artist was unable to represent 
one object behind another, so he made a sort of map of it, 
placing objects that in nature are further away over objects 
nearer the foreground. The same idea is used in some quite 
modern charts in which the plan of a city is shown, while the 
principal buildings quietly recline on their sides to show an 
elevation. The-slab of the Assyrians is about the beginning of 
landscape representation. 

The art history of Greece gives us some idea of the progress 
in representation of natural forms. It tells us that the painters 
of Greece were famous. As to landscape art in particular, 
Greece, so remarkable in the other fine arts, must have done 
only comparatively little, as the knowledge and employment of 
perspective, so far as we can learn, was still unknown or poorly 
understood. There must have been a development, for light 
and shade and colour jwere certainly employed, but landscape 
amounted to little as an art. The Roman epoch shows no 
advance, and Pompeii only gives us some evidence of its use as 
a setting for figures. It is only in the Renaissance that we see 
landscape taking anything like a proper place. It develops all 
along the line with realism or naturalism in figures. We find 
a strong attempt in the Dutch and German countries, and these 
artists of the fifteenth century brought their influence to bear on 
Italy. Diirer, the master mind of the North, was one of them. 
He was one of the inspirers of Titian, and through him of the 
Venetian school, 

Landscape seems to have developed simultaneously in Italy 
and the North.. Landscape art in the Middle Ages began in 
the mural works, in suggestions of a flower or flower-pots and 
primitive bits, but when the artist began to deal with the 
grander subjects of the Crucifixion, Entombment, &c., landscape 
and even some of its phenomena became indispensable. First 
employed for backgrounds, it became more and more important 
until with Titian in his great picture of St Peter Martyr, 
painted at Venice in 1520 (the date of Raphael’s death), we find 
the powerful tragedy taking place in a landscape of grand pro- 
portions and thorough realism. In his hands landscape 
assumed its real dignity and grandeur. From his picture the 
art of landscape-painting may be said to fairly begin. It earned 
for its author the title of “ the father of landscape-painting.” 

Pictures are books, and painting was of great educational 
value, as the masses could not read. It was fortunate that 
landscape originated with these early painters who were 
masters of pathos. In Giotto’s time (1266-1337) landscape be- 
came impressive. Then developed a style of painting with 
architecture, vistas, &c., and later Raphael (1483-1520) com- 
bined the most beautiful but simple landscape backgrounds to 
his Madonna pictures. His cartoons, his loggia pictures, &c., 
are fine examples. 

Thus was landscape cradled in the lap of history, at a time 
when its grandeur, simplicity and powers of expression were 
carried to their greatest perfection by the schools of Italy, And 
it thus early gained a strength and dignity which have since 
never wholly forsaken it. The Dutch and Germans added a 
certain degree of delicacy of finish, but could not have given it 
its impressive start. 

It was at Venice, the home of colour, where the true art of 
imitation was first understood, that landscape assumed a rank 
and decision of character that spread to all the schools of 
Europe. Giorgione and Titian, schooled with the Bellini, were 
taught to study nature severely. Landscape was carried to a 
height never before attained. In 1520, as we said, Titian 
painted his picture, the S# Peter Martyr, which may be con- 
sidered the foundation of all the styles of landscape in every 
school of Europe in the following century. 

After a lapse of about a century two artists appear who by 
their powers of representation and beauty of conception made 
another great step in landscape development: they are Poussin 
and Claude, But first in time is Poussin, a painter. of the 
greatest power, and one who influenced Claude to a great 
extent. Nicholas Poussin was born in Andelys, France, in 
1594. His father was in the service of the king. At the age of 


‘eighteen he left Paris, that he might surround himself with the 


proper influences and study under some of the masters. Not 


Eo Jan paper read and illustrated before the Chicago Architectural 


| Sketch Club by Mr. Charles Francis Browne, published in the Vorth- 


Western Architect. 
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satisfied with the superficial teaching there, he happened by 
good fortune to méet'a gentleman who offered him his purse 
and friendship, besides introducing him to a wealthy patron of 
art, who had a fine collection of original -drawings by Raphael, 
Giulio Romano, his pupil, and engravings of the masterpieces 
of Italy by Marc Antonio.. In this manner was he introduced 
to the greatness of the Italian masters.* He copied all the 
drawings and engravings, appreciated their ‘beauties, and 
understood so well the spirit of the masters that-his first com- 
positions had the seal of the Roman school. 
of a secondary order to-be impressed even to imitation. 
Poussin was well directed, and his own personality was’ strong 
enough: to protect him from being a servile copyist. ‘His 
poverty was severe in his early days. In Paris, through the 
painter Philippe de Champagne, who assisted and inspired 
him, he met a celebrated Italian‘ poet, Marini, with whom’ he 
became intimate. Marini read and discussed poetry and the 
stories of mythology with the‘ susceptible artist, and fired him 
with-a love for the verse ofjantiquity, and filled’ his imagination 
with subjects which: he embodied -in his future works. He 
entered Rome-in 1624, and was unfortunately left to his own 
resources, as Marini soon died, and-his one other ‘patron, 
Cardinal Barberini, was forced to leave for affairs of State. 
When -he arrived art was in a very perturbed state. The 
decadent school of Raphael was rivalling the followers of 
Caravaggio, while Guido and Albano, of the school of the 
Caracci at Bologna, were combating, with their suavity, 
harmony and grace, the theatrical school of Pietro di Cortona. 
Domenichino represented a conservative’ spirit with which 
Poussin immediately sympathised-and took sides. He soon 
gained.a reputation, and Claude and others were drawn to him. 
He revelled in the grandeur and severity of the antique, giving 
less time to the works of Michel Angelo and Raphael, and 
Barberini on his return commissioned him to paint the death of 
Germanicus, which resulted in a grand work of fine composi- 
tion, unity and action. His works numbered no less than 342, 
and are scattered throughout: Europe.: Unfortunately, his 
method of painting on-a-red ground has nearly destroyed 
many of his. finest canvases. No-one. understood better than 
he historic painting, and his works were considered authorities 
for the costumes and -general customs of the Jews, the 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans. His drawing and composi- 
tion were masterly, but his colour-was inclined to bea little thin, 
and lacks the richness and freshness of the Venetian school. 
His pictures have brought large sums. The Duke of Bridge- 
water, for instance, paid‘the Duc d’Orleans 1,225,000 francs for 
the celebrated our Sacraments, painted in Rome. 
Claude Gelée,- called Claude Lorraine,‘ was born in the 
department of Lorraine in 1600. .He began at twelve, after the 
loss of his parents, to draw arabesques and grotesques with his 
elder brother at Freiburg. He went to Rome at thirteen. 
During the Thirty Years’ War he went to Naples with Godfrey 
Waals, of Cologne, from whom he learnt architecture and per- 


spective, showing here the influence of the north on the south.’ 


He returned.after two years to Rome, and entered, from cause 
of poverty, the atelier of Augustin Tassi, not so much as student 
as domestic. Tassi was a disciple of Paul Bril, a wealthy and 
celebrated Flemish landscapist living in Rome, with whom he 
remained until 1625. After a visit to his home, Claude re- 
entered Rome in 1627 on the celebration day of St. Luke, the 
Jéte day of painters. He made a home for himself on a hill in 
Rome, -that had a most.:extensive view, and was influenced in 
a very salutary way by the classic Nicholas Poussin, his 
neighbour. 

He soon rose to eminence, and. princes vied with each other 
to-possess his works. Pope C’em2nt XI. offered as much gold 
as would cover it for a little picture of the ’//a Madama, neat 
Rome. His works were of such value that he was extensively 
copied. To prevent the sale of copies and to protect his own 
reputation, he made studies or sketches of his works which he 
incorporated into six books called “ Libri Veritatis,” now owned 
by the Duke of Devonshire. The figures in his pictures were 
of such ordinary merit that he said he “sold his landscape and 
gave away his figures.” He lived to an advanced age, and the 
Queen of England possesses a picture painted in his° eighty- 
second-year. He never married.. The influence of Poussin 
and Claude was everywhere felt, and it took more than a century 
to overcome the mannerists, as their imitators were called, by 
original works. 

Claude gives the first example of the study of nature for her 
own sake. In his love for nature he lends to it the dignity of 
his radiant genius, and if he paints it tranquil, noble, filled with 
light, it is because he had_a soul sweet, elevated and serene, 
and ‘which seemed to give birth again to the lovely frankness 
of Virgil. He first dared to paint the sun, and is the painter 
who has best painted the air. In Claude we find the elements 
of the modern landscape. . Above all, he is the painter of light 
and distance. His compositions are types of the Classic style— 
an arrangement of grand masses~of trees and architecture 
opening out into a vast expanse of plain or sea. eae ets) 

As we have intimated, the development of landscape was 


It is for an artist - 


stable and other men of lesser genius. 


coeval in Germany and the Low Countries and in Italy. We 
find in Holland and Flanders many famous painters. But to 
simplify, we will only speak’ of those most marked. Rem- 
brandt, 1607, was the first painter who used effect ‘as_a chief 
element ; while Rubens, 1577, was the first in the field to paint 
an unconventional, unaffected landscape. Rubens employed 
landscape, classic and local, even more than Titian. His pic- . 
tures representing his native fields of Brabant are full of fine - 
effects of light and freshness. They are filled with a truly 
idyllic and rural feeling. Rembrandt’s etchings of landscapes 
are masterpieces of interpretation, and are our best models © 
to-day. In the landscapes of Rembrandt and Rubens we have 
the northern parallel to the power of the Venetians. 2 

Ruysdael, born 1625, is the greatest Dutch landscape. 
painter. Inspired by Rembrandt, he combined chiaroscuro 
with splendid drawing. His colour is powerful and warm, put 
on with a mastery that includes the greatest variety of touch. — 
He is the painter of torrents and cataracts, powerful and dark, 
forming a direct contrast to Claude, the apostle of “sweetness — 
and light.” Hobbema, 1638, is next to Ruysdael, who excels 
him in poetry of feeling and fertility of inverition. . His work is - 
very truthful. He died in poverty, but his pictures now are . 
eagerly sought for. 

The decline in the eighteentn century was caused by the 
imitation of preceding excellence as opposed to original study. . 
The restoration took place in England through Hogarth, 
Wilson, Gainsborough, and landscape assumed iis birthright ~ 
and appeared with new powers. To Wilson, who was ten years 
older than Reynolds, may justly be given tke praise of opening 
the way to the genuine principles of landscape art in England. 
He appeared at a time when this art, not only in England, but - 
on the Continent, was entirely in the hands of the mannerists. — 


’ He was unappreciated, and lived a life of severe poverty. - 


Gainsborough, the greatest colourist of the English school, was 
a strong painter, and ends the elder schoo]... ae 
’ But it was reserved for John Constable, born 1766, in. 
Suffolk, England, to show what landscape meant to an _ artist 
who loves it and had the power to express on canvas the © 
feelings awakened by his native fields, the sun-bathed slopes, ~ 
the streams and mills of his birthplace, and more than all else 
did he feel that the sky was the great element, but too much 
overlooked or poorly represented. He began as a hoy to paint 
out of doors before even having any academic training. His 
growth was sure, and in the year 1824 he was invited by some 
Frenchmen to exhibit at the Salon; then held in the’ Louvre. 
His pictures met with ‘success, and split into factions the 
hitherto triumphant mannerists. 


' Turner, the much-praised painter, although an artist of the 
highest order, failed to develop or enlarge the art aS did Con- . 
He stands in a sense . 
alone, and must be measured by his own standards. Turner is 
the great painter of water-colours, and his work in this medium 


‘gave water-colour painting the high place it has éver since 


enjoyed.- - ; 

This sketch I know is very brief, but there is considerable 
ground to cover, and we will do well to get the general idea of 
development. The progress is marked, according to Constable, 
by four great works :—1. Titian’s St. Peter Martyr, in which 
the landscape takes a real part in the picture; 2, the small 
picture by Poussin in the Louvre, called Winter, or The Deluge, 
in which the landscape tells most dramatically the whole story, 
the figures being very small and entirely subordinate ; 3, 
Rubens’s picture called ‘the Razzéow, thoroughly naturalistic ; | 
and 4, Rembrandt’s J/7//, the first example of effect without — 
detail making a picture. — we? 

The art of landscape-painting is the art of representing on 
a flat surface the numberless variations of nature, which not 
only suggest the natural objects themselves, but stand for ideas 
and sensations that nature herself awakens in the sympathetic 
soul of the painter. Ideas, and not things, are what’'make any 
art great. Imitation is not art. The idea should come first, 
and if that is beautifully expressed we have a work of art. The 
great landscape-painters are those who have seen nature with ~ 
emotion and have stamped it with the seal of their personal. 
character. eae 

We ate, in our present materialistic environment, too apt to 
judge the work of art by the’ way it is done before examining 


the vazson détre, its real motive. The idea that awakens in | 


the mind of man the highest aspirations ‘is the highest art. _ 
Good art speaks to the educated, or rather to the sympathetic, 


for a nature may be very artistic naturally and be held down 
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by conditions from education. If one kas no artistic nature, no 
education will do very much for him. We are. born with cer- 
tain tastes, and heredity helps or binds-us to certain limita- 
tions. One thingis quite sure, a familiarity with nature and her 
forms is the best possible means by which the artistic instincts 
may be educated. Learn to study nature, follow the progress 
of the seasons, listen to the never-ending symphony of sound, 
watch the ever-changing effects, the blue dome above, the 
green carpet below, the waving trees, the purling brook and 
splashing falls, the roaring torrents and the groaning tempest, 
the answering light upon the waters. Each day is a history of 
creation, each moment a sermon full of divine truth. 

Nature is the foundation on which all is built. She is the 
treasure-house open to all. On her bosom we are nursed to 
manhood, and when at last our work is over she covers us with 
her mantle. All good art in whatever branch has based itself 
on nature and any decadence is easily traced to the refusal to 
consult her truths, The germinating seeds of the Renaissance 
were planted in the awakening love for nature; grew and 
flourished as long as men worked honestly in her vineyards. 
What was Greek architecture but a systém of building deve- 
loped from a deep sense of harmony and proportion gained in 
an intimate study of nature and humanity? Never have we 
seen sculpture rise to such a height as in Greece, her literature 
and philosophy are our models to-day. If we hope to take any 
rank, we, too, must go to nature again and drink at the original 
springs of knowledge. ( 

A list of solid colours is given which are useful in all colour 
work :—Chinese white, burnt sienna, raw sienna, yellow ochre, 
Vandyke brown, light red—oxide of iron; all the cadmiums— 
sulphuret of cadmium ; strontian yellow—chromate of stron- 
tium ; all the madders are relatively solid ; vermilion French 
and vermilion Chinese—sulphuret of mercury ; cobalt blue— 
combination of aluminium and oxide of cobalt obtained at a 
high temperature ; ultramarine blue—combination of silicate of 
aluminium, of silicate of soda and of sulphuret of sodium ; 
cobalt green—oxide of cobalt and oxide of zinc ; green oxide of 
chromium—oxide of chromium ; violet cobalt—phosphate of 
cobalt and silicate of cobalt ; ivory black or any carbonate not 
made from smoke like lamp black. 


THE COST OF PRODUCING PICTURES 
AND STATUES. 


iS is commonly supposed that French artists by a sort of 

sleight of hand are able to produce their works with facility 
and without the expenditure of much money. An article 

which has appeared in the £c/azy furnishes information 
respecting the outlay on some pictures and statues which have 
appeared in the Salon. It will be evident from it that in Paris, 

as in London, artists must be in a position to expend money :— 

The State and the Municipal Council are now engaged, 

says the writer, in their annual purchases of works of art. 

The sums which are available are modest enough, but the dis- 
pensers are pursued with perseverance by artists. For many 

men it becomes necessary to sell their works at any price 

rather than to see the picture of twenty métres, or the colossal 

group which has been produced at the cost of so much fatigue 

si and so large a sum of money, re-enter the studio. For there 

7 3 is often a considerable disproportion between the price given 

Bax Se by the official purchasers and the actual expenditure of the 

a artist. When a great work is bought at a price of from 
20,000 francs to 50,000 francs the public exclaim, “‘ What lucky 
fellows those artists are! It is not astonishing that they so 
quickly make their fortunes. With them there is no necessity 
for other outlay than for some bags of plaster, or a heap of 
clay, some yards of canvas and some tubes of colour. In that 
way they can gain at a stroke the salary of a Cabinet Minister. 
As for their time, they need not bestow much of it on their 
works.” From the information that we have collected another 
conclusion may be arrived at, for it will be seen that in making 

up the account the artist’s time goes for little. 

Let us start with some types of pictures which have been 
exhibited recently. The first is 7ze Woman.and the Bull, by 
M. Roll. It is simply a picture of moderate size, and contains 
only two figures. 

artist to execute about a hundred painted or drawn studies 
before he arrived at a definite idea of the composition. They 
required many days of a model at ro francs. M. Roll found 
hat before he commenced on the canvas, without paying for the 
materials or the colours for his studies, he had expended at 
deast 1,000 francs in hard cash. 

Let us take a more important work by the same painter, the 

_ Miners Strike. As a preliminary, it was necessary for him to 

"pass six weeks in the disturbed district to make preliminary 

‘sketches. He had to employ the miners as models, and to pay 

them. On his return to Paris, and having sketched his picture, 


‘not satisfied with their bearing and expression he went to 


In the first place, it was necessary for the. 


M. Roll used professional models for the figures, but as he was, 
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Amiens, and brought back with him a family of miners, and 
was thus obliged to pay for their board and lodging, as well. as 
for their time and trouble. It often happens that an artist, 
after the lapse of a few years, is unable to remember the exact 
cost of a work, and this has happened with M. Roll ; but we 
know that for his Chantier he employed for a long time three 
or four real workmen as models—a stone-cutter, a mason, and 
a carpenter, who often posed together. One may estimate 
approximately the value of their time. M. Roll’s Fourteenth 
of July, a representation of the National Féte, did not cost less 
money ; for the canvas itself he paid 1,000. francs,-and ‘the 
colours cost from 3,000 to 4,000 francs. It certainly cost the 


artist some 30,000 francs, and the A/iners’. Strike a similar sum. 


The State gave 3,000 francs forit. .  . 

Let us take the case of another artist, M. Georges Bertrand, 
the author of the Patrie, which is in the Luxembourg gallery. 
A few years ago he exhibited in the Salon a fine picture, Le 
Printemps gui passe, with figures of women on horses galloping 
in a brightly illuminated landscape. That:picture did not cost 
M. Bertrand less than 50,000 francs. The sum will not appear 
exaggerated if we remember that the artist often employed five 
or six models at once, and that he worked on his picture for 
about three years; he expended for colours and other things 
4,000 to 5,000 francs. “There are many expenses which are 
difficult to reckon ; among the last there is the framing.. So 
that 50,000 francs for a work of that class is not remarkable. 

M. Rochegrosse dispensed not less than 35,000 francs on 
his death of Sardanapalus, which is not extraordinary when 
we think of the number of mot. ‘s which were requisite and the 
quantity of accessories, of which some were very costly. Owing 
to the popularity of his work M. Rochegrosse was more for- 
tunate than many of his contemporaries, as he has received no 
less than 250 francs and some centimes as percentage on the 
photographs of his picture which were published. 

As regards accessories, it could easily be shown that they 
are a costly item for some painters ; many a time Meissonier 
paid dearly for some éze/o¢t that was required for his picture. 
Once he went further, since he bought.a field at Poissy for 
the use of the horsemen that were to appear in his Ezghéeen 
Hundred and Seven ; but if Meissonier paid high prices for his 
inanimate models, and to those who were animated (he exacted 
from them the immobility of puppets), he was able.-to sell his 
pictures at sums which afforded him compensation for his 
expenditure. 

If we take some cases of sculpture it will be seen that they 
are evidence of abnegation that is not less than the painter’s. 
M. Boucher, for instance, has sold to the city of Paris for 
15,000 francs his great work in marble, A /a Terre. A model 
was required for about a year at 8 francs a day (it was in hands 
three years), .or say 3,000 francs. The casting cost: 1,200 
francs, the block of marble, “plain clair,” cost 2,000 francs, but 
as an accident happened to it it was necessary to obtain 
another block, which doubled the expense. Pointing and 
cutting. cost 3,500 francs, so that-the total outlay was 11,700 
francs, exclusive of accessory expenses, transport, rent. of 
studio and the artist’s time. This year M. Boucher has 
exhibited Ze Repos, and the State secured possession of it 
before the opening of the exhibition at the cost of 12,000 francs. 
Let us see what it has cost. A model for about a year at 10 francs 
a day, say 3,600 francs; a block of statuary marble, 2,400; 
pointing and cutting, 3,000; casting, transport, &c., say 500 
francs, or altogether about 10,000 francs ; the sculptor receives 
2,000 francs. 

One of the most important works of our time is Ze 
Triumph of the Republic, by M. Dalou. His outlay has not 
been less than 110,600 francs—that is to say, it has absorbed 
all the sums which have been advanced to him; the clay alone 
cost 1,000 francs, and then followed plaster, wax and bronze ; 
the framing for the figures was an important construction in 
wood. For the four groups which surround the principal figure 
it was necessary to construct platforms which ran on rails ; in 
this case the city of Paris was at the expense of constructing a 
special atelier near the Champ de Mars. SNe aa 

_ If we wished to prolong this catalogue, we should arrive at 
some very curious details ; for instance, MM. Albert Lefeuvre 
and Lefévre des Lonchamps were obliged to become cow- 
keepers for their groups in the abattoirs.. The first hired 
during several months a cow and a calf, and an annexe of his , 
atelier was transformed into a stable; the latter purchased a 
bullock—it is true, he had not to pay him while he was posing, 
but then he had to feed him—and the model was sold:at a loss 
to a butcher of the Batignolles. Probably. we have already 
given a sufficient number of examples to demonstrate that if 
painters and sculptors sometimes gain a competence it is not 
by the aid of their official works.. 


The Local Government Board have notified consent to a 
loan of nearly 10,000/. towards rebuilding the female wards at 
the Union Workhouse, Newcastle-under-Lyme, which were 
destroyed by fire. = a 2G F 
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TESSERA. 


Invention in Painting. 


N the loose language in which the productions of art are 
I spoken of we often hear of the creations of the poet or 
painter, but invention is combination not creation, and in 
painting whatever may, with any degree of correctness, be 
calléd creation can only be the monstrous or the false. Man- 
nered art of every description is properly a creation of the 
pencil. It has graces, expressions, styles of composition, lights, 
shades and colours all its own, and all mistaken by the man- 
nerist himself and by his employers for the ideal. Selection 
and combination are then the principles on which invention, 
like everything else in art, must proceed. In recurring so fre- 
quently to these facts it is well to observe that we ought as 
much as possible to avoid splitting general principles into rules, 
as we constantly find that whenever a rule is laid down for 
practice in particular cases, instances will be found in art in 
which it has been “more honoured in the breach than the 
observance.” The only mode, therefore, in which instruction 
can be conveyed, after the general principles derived from 
nature are stated, is to draw attention in detail to the varieties 
of practice that have prevailed in different ages and schools, 
and ascertain how far they are founded in truth, not so much to 
récommend their imitation as to form tastes for ourselves, that 
they may serve for safe guides in new and untried ways. 


Golden Statues. 


Quatremtre de Quincy is of opinion that statues of solid 
gold were sometimes made, partly from an ignorance of the 
mode of making an equally fine statue with less material. The 
att of casting articles solid preceded that of casting them 
hollow, as requiring less practical skill. But whatever may be 
the fact as to priority of date, the ancient writers allude to five 
different modes of employing gold for statues—solid casting, 
hollow casting, sphurelaton or stamping, veneering or plating, 
and gilding. The inaking of solid statues of gold is considered 
by Quatremére such a manifest proof of inexperience that 
statues as were so formed he attributes to a date when the 
possessors had more religious fervour and more crude gold than 
skill ‘to work it up into statues. The next stage is a more 
important one—that of casting a hollow statue by means of a 
central core of clay, wood or some cheap material. This art is 
attributed to Theodorus and Rheecus as the inventors. Quatre- 
miére devotes several pages to a critical examination of various 
passages in Pliny and other writers, to the determination of the 
question whether several golden statues mentioned by them 
were solid or hollow. He gives his opinion that they were in 
nearly all cases hollow, having been made with a core, or 
‘““noyau,” placed in the mould, so as to make the statue, in fact, 
a'mere hollow shell. A further diminution in the quantity of 
gold consumed in making a statue of a given size was by the 
method of sphurelator. This word, which was’ used by the 
ahcient writers, has given rise to abundant criticism, arising 
from a doubt as to its precise meaning. Etienne and Hardouen 
supposed that the word alluded to gold-work in which the mass 
was solid, but was produced by hammering and not by casting 
ina mould. But Quatremére shows that it would be almost 
impossible to produce a statue in this way, because the removal 
of the superfluous metal could not be effected by mere ham- 
mering ; it would only be displaced, and would prevent the 
maintenance of any symmetry of form in the work, whereas, if 
the gold were supposed to be reduced to thinness of plates or 
slabs, these might admit of being bent and hammered till they 
assumed the form of a statue. He illustrates the probable 
nature of the sphurelaton of the Greeks bya quotation from 
Benvenuto Cellini, whom he believes to have formed statues 

_ from beaten metal by means of the hammer. There was, how- 
ever, another kind of method adopted, more economical than 
this, but requiring much skill on the part of the artist. Having 
prepared his model, he took a piece of the plate-gold or other 
metal and brought it wholly into shape by hammers, punches 
and blunt chisels, sometimes hammering on one side and some- 
times on the other, until he had exactly imitated all the intri- 
cacies and curvatures of the device on the model. The next 
stage in the reduction of the thickness of the gold employed for 
statues would be by the adoption of a sort of veneering or 
superficial plating, still thinner than the sphurelaton. This 
latter method depended on the principle of leaving to the gold 
a thickness sufficient to maintain its shape unsupported ; but in 
the other the gold was to be used so thin as to require a sub- 
stance beneath, on which it was to be applied. If we were to 
call-the state of the gold used in sphurelaton by the name of 
plate-gold, then that employed for the veneering process would 
be sheet-gold, as being thinner. Quatremére thinks that the 
covering of a substance with this sheet-gold is alluded to by 
Homer, in a place where a goldworker is said to have been 
sent for to remove a covering of gold from the horns of a bull. 
It was an indispensable part of this process that the figure 
should be first sculptured or carved in wood, complete in all its, 


details, in order that the sheet-gold might. be hammered, 
pressed or worked down upon its*surface. No model or mould. 
would be required, according to the usual meaning of those 
terms, but the specimen produced would be the actual one on 
which the gold is to be laid. The last mode of applying gold 
to statues would be by simple gilding, Carrying out the same 
gradation as before, if the gold used in the sphurelaton process. 
had such a thickness as to claim for it the name of plate-gold, 
and if the veneering process required a thinner state, such as 
might be termed sheet-gold, the gilding would necessitate the 
employment of the metal in a still thinner state, which would 
be leaf-gold. Inthe application of leaf-gold as a coating for 
some other material some sort of glutinous liquid is employed 
as a cement or mordant, or else heat effects the union, aecord-. 
ing to the nature of the material beneath. The horse belonging 
to the celebrated equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius at Rome, 
and the bronze horses at Venice, were both gilt after the bronze- 
work was finished, > 


St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth. 

The church of St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth, is probably 
the largest parish church in England, being 238 feet long by 
108 feet broad, excluding the transepts. It is the latest of 
Losinga’s buildings, and was founded in 1101. Only a portion 
of the central tower remains of the bishop’s work, but that 
Norman fragment has ruled the disposition of the whole struc- 
ture. In 1190 the church was reconstructed and greatly 
enlarged. A nave of eight bays, with-lean-to aisles, transepts. 
of the width of the tower and a chancel with aisles sufficed but 
for a short time ; mortuary chapels and chantries were called- 
for, and it became necessary still further to enlarge the edifice. 
Aisles to the nave were added of 4o feet wide, the nave itself 
being 24 feet wide only ; these works were consecrated, pro- 
bably, in 1286: the south aisle was first built. Great Yarmouth 
continued to flourish, and still more space was demanded in 
this church ; the chancel was next lengthened to the eastward, 
and aisles, equal in width to those of the nave, added to it, 
early in the fourteenth century. To the south aisle of the nave 
a stately-vaulted porch was appended. Later in the same. 
century the roofs of the transepts, which had until then retained 
their original height, were raised to the same pitch as those of 
the aisles. All these changes bore, in their architecture, the 
characters of the periods in which they were made. The nave 
was very simple Early English work—its aisles in the same 
style, more fully developed. The progress of development is. 
marked even in parts of the same section of the structure: thus 
the northern aisle of the nave is more advanced than its fellow ; 
the extensions of the chancel are in the Geometrical Decorated 
style ; in the Flowing Decorated are the details of the additions. 
to the transepts. Thus constructed, the interior presented a 
parallelogram of about 200 feet by 110 feet ; the transepts and 
central aisles of the chancel advancing from its sides, each 
being 25 feet wide, the former about the same and the latter 
32 feet in depth. The Norman piers of the tower occupied 
their original places at the crossing. The aisles and transepts . 
were all of equal height. Exteriorly, at angles of the building 
rose lofty pinnacles ; the tower was surmounted by a spire of 
186 feet high, and had pinnacles at its angles. The furniture 
was in keeping with this splendour : it comprised a rood-loft of - 
elaborate workmanship ; a pair of organs ; in nineteen separate 
chapels were distinct altars with their appropriate lights. In 


‘the aisles mysteries and miracle-plays were represented, of the 


stage properties of which some curious records exist. The | a 
walls were decorated with hangings and paintings, of which 
some beautiful fragments remain—one in the north chancel 
aisle representing the murder of St. Thomas a Becket. The 
sedilia were richly carved and painted ; faint traces of the 
figures of angels are still visible on those of the south chancel | 
aisle. From the roof a ship was suspended, as a type of the . 
Church. All the roofs were waggon-shaped, a form probably 

given to them céyvca 1400, and had panelled boarded ceilings,. 
with moulded ribs and carved bosses, painted with armorials, 
&c. Vast as was the interior thus graced, more room was. 
demanded, and in 1330 the young men of the town began a 
new building, to be called “The Bachelors’ Aisle,” 107 feet 
long and 47 feet wide, at the west end of the church. The. 
plague of 1348 stopped this work, which may have been 
intended to form a guwasz west front. The tide had now begun — 
to ebb, and further changes injured rather than benefited the 
church. Before the Reformation it was seriously marred. In ~ 
1649 the Independents had the chancel for their use, and, to 
form an entrance, they broke through the north wall, destroying 

a canopied tomb ; at the Restoration they were expelled, and ~ 

the parish authorities, disputing with those of the Cathedral of 
Norwich as to which of them should maintain the chancel, it ~ 
was shamefully neglected ; in 1784 the east end fell. The in- 
cumbent, probably fearing he should lose the church altogether ~~ 
and his maintenance with it, cut 10 feet off its length, and 
built, out of old materials, a wretched wall. The south chancel ~*~ 
aisle suffered almost as much as the chancel; wood, bemg 

cheaper than stone, replaced the window-frames and tracery, - 
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the height of the walls was reduced and the roof lowered. In 


1803 the spire was taken down, and a mean one, of fir, replaced | 


it ; the pinnacles at the angies of the tower went at the same 
time. The whole of the mouldings and surface of the exterior 


were hacked, so as to enable them to hold a coating of cement, 


with which the fabric was covered. Huge, useless buttresses 
of brick were,in 1811, built against the pinnacles of the west 
front, and the tower swaddled up in bands of cast-iron. This 
mischief cost about 25,0007, At one time James Wyatt pro- 
posed to, build a new church and abandon the old one. 


feces ~~" Academic Art. 

Academies are sometimes compared to colleges, and the 
inference is that as colleges can do little towards producing 
poets, academies can do little towards producing painters. It 
should be remembered, however, that poetry makes use of the 
language that is common to all, and though the refinements of 
that language may not be acquired without books, yet books 
are not confined to colleges. The painter, the sculptor and the 
architect, on the other hand, have to acquire mastery of a 
language of their own, involving many studies and much 
mechanical practice. These can only be acquired in a school, 
and under the guidance of experienced teachers, and though 
academies can neither create genius nor supply patronage, the 
two conditions necessary to the existence of art, they may 
materially assist both. It will be found generally that what is 
called academic art (by way of disparagement), in other words, 
learned mediocrity, has preceded their formation, and that when 
original genius has afterwards appeared it has always been 
benefited by them. Lebrun, with all his talents, was, in the 
ordinary sense of the words, an academic artist, and he was so 
before the establishment of the French Academy. Some time 
after that institution had been in operation Watteau appeared ; 
not that Watteau was formed by the Academy, for he was 
formed by the study of nature engrafted on the art of Rubens, 
but the Academy did not hinder his appearance nor destroy 
him after he became one of its members. But we may go 
further back. Neither Raphael nor Michel Angelo were able 
to transmit the essence of their art to their pupils. The art of 
Raphael died with him, and if it has in later schools in any 
degree revived it has done so chiefly in academies. Michel 
Angelo, with all the pains he took, was unable to make an 
historical painter of Sebastian del Piombo, whose genius could 
not rise above dignified portrait, and Vasari, also the scholar 
and enthusiastic admirer of Michel Angelo, became but the 
founder of a school of machinists. ; 
Hogarth and of Reynolds to academies have been denied. 
Hogarth, indeed, did not acquire his imagination, his in- 
exhaustible fertility of invention, his humour or his pathos in 
an academy, but he acquired his knowledge of the human 
figure (without which all these great qualities must have 
remained unknown to the world) in the subscription academy 
opened by Sir James Thornhill. It is very true that Reynolds 
had not studied in an academy. But it was a cause to him of 
lamentation, not of boasting. Hear his own modest words :— 
“Not having the-advantage of an early academical education,” 
he says, “I never had the facility of drawing the naked figure 
which an artist ought to have.” After this we may fairly say, 
when we are told of eminent artists who have not studied in 
academies, that it would have been better for them if they had 
done so. 

Velasquez. 

The records of the life of Velasquez are more ample than 
those of any other artist of Spain. The facts which illustrate 
his character as a man are worthy of the works which display 
his genius as an artist. The brief notices of Pacheco indicate 
the affectionate regard in which he was held by his nearest 
kindred. _He was no less esteemed in the wider circle of the 
court. His death caused as much sorrow as a court is capable 
of feeling, and he was kindly remembered by the master whom 
he had so ably served. Certain charges, of what nature we 
are not informed, brought against him after his death, made it 
necessary for his executor, Fuensalida, to refute them at a 
private audience granted to him by the king for that purpose, 
After listening to the defence of his friend, Philip immediately 
mate answer :—“I can believe all you can say of the excel- 
lent disposition of Diego Velasquez.” Having lived for half 
this life in courts, he was yet capable both of gratitude and 
- generosity, and in the misfortunes he could remember the early 
- kindness of Olivarez. The friend of the exile of Loeches, it is 
just to believe that he was also the friend of the all-powerful 
favourite at Buenretiro, not the parasite minion. No mean 
jealousy ever influenced his conduct to his brother artists; he 
could afford not only to acknowledge the merits, but to forgive 
the malice of his rivals. His character was of that rare and 
happy kind in which high intellectual power is combined with 
indomitable strength of will and a winning sweetness of 
_ temper, and which seldom fails to raise the possessor above his 
_ fellow-men. He was the friend of Rubens, the most generous, 
_ and of Ribera, the most jealous, of the brethren of his craft; 
and he was the friend and protector of Cano and Murillo, who, 
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next to himself, were the greatest painters of Spain. His 
example and influence doubtless tended very greatly to the 
preservation of that harmony which prevailed amongst: the 
artists of Madrid in this reign, and which presents so 
pleasing a contrast to the savage discord in the schools of 
Rome and Naples, where men contended with their rivals, not 
merely with the pencil, but with the cudgel, the dagger and 
the drug. 
Dry-Rot. 

It is generally stated that dry-rot consists of the thallus of 

Merulius lacrymans, or Polyporus destructor, two highly- 


| organised fungi, whose fructification is sometimes found upon 


rotten timber. But it is a great mistake to suppose that dry-rot 
belongs exclusively to those two species or that they are even 
the common origin of it; on the contrary, there is reason to 
believe that any of the fungi that are commonly fourd upon 
decaying trees in woods are capable of producing dry-rot, and 
it is quite certain that one of the most rapidly-spreading and 
dangerous kinds is caused by the ravages of different species 
of Sporotrichum, The latter throw up from their thallus whole 
forests of microscopic branches loaded with reproductive 
spores of such excessive smallness that they may insinuate 
themselves into the most minute crevices or flaws even in the 
sides of the tubes of which timber consists, and they are 
infinitely more dangerous than Merulii or Polypori, which 
seldom fructify. It was the genus Sporotrichum that, above 
all others, was the cause of dry-rot in ships under repair at 
Sheerness. The circumstances that are most favourable to the 
development of the dry-rot fungi are damp, unventilated situa- 
tions, and a subacid state of the wood. ‘The latter condition, 
sepecially in oak, is easily produced by a slight fermentation of 
the sap which remains in the timber, especially if the latter has 
not been well seasoned before being employed. It has been 
proved experimentally that fluids which, in their ordinary state, 
will not produce fungi generate them abundantly if ever so 
slightly acidulated. Dutrochet found that distilled water hold- 
ing in solution a small quantity of white of egg will not generate 
fungi in a twelvemonth, but upon the addition of the minutest 
quantity of nitric, sulphuric, muriatic, phosphoric, oxalic or 
acetic acids it generated them in eight days’ time in abundance. 
Alkalescent infusions possess the same property. This observer 
also found that the only poisons which will prevent the appear- 
ance of fungi are the oxides or salts of mercury. A solution of 
fish-glue yields fungi rapidly and in great abundance, buta small 
quantity of red precipitate or corrosive sublimate destroys this 
power entirely. It is, moreover, an important fact that no other 
mineral preparation has any such properties. Dutrochet ascer- 
tained that other metallic oxides acted differently. Oxides of 
lead and tin hastened the development of fungi ; those of iron, 
antimony and zinc were inert, and oxides of copper, nickel and 
cobalt, although they retarded the appearance of fungi, yet did 
not prevent their growth in the end. These facts confirm in a 
striking manner the statement of Mr. Kyan as to the impossi- 
bility of timber steeped in a solution of corrosive sublimate 
becoming a prey to dry-rot, so far as dry-rot is produced by a 
fungus. 
Adhesiveness of Glue. 


It appears that the adhesion of glue under favourable cir- 
cumstances is equal to a force of at least 715 Ibs. per square 
inch. In an experiment performed a force of 1,2€0 Ibs., 
applied gradually, was found necessary to separate two cylin- 
ders of dry ash wood, the ends of which presented a surface 
equal to 1°76 square inch, and which were glued together end 
to end and allowed twenty-four hours to set. Even this weight 
was sustained for two or three minutes before the joint gave 
way, and it was found, on examining the separated surfaces, 
that the glue was very thin and had not entirely covered the 
surface. The cohesive strength of the glue appears therefore 
in this experiment to have been rather more than 715 lbs. per 
square inch, while the cohesive strength of the wood thus 
united ‘in a lateral direction was found to be only 562 lbs., thus 
showing that if the joint had been between the sides instead of 
the ends of the pieces of wood the wood would have given way 
before the glue. In this case, however, the glue was newly 
made and the season very dry, while in some former experl- 
ments made in the winter season with glue which had been 
frequently made, with occasional additions of glue and water, 
the cohesive force indicated was only from 350 lbs. to 500 lbs. 
per square inch. On the other hand, Mr. Bevan found the 
cohesive force of solid glue to be equal to 4,000 Ibs. per square 
inch, from which it may be inferred that its application as a 
cement is capable of such improvement as to show a more: 
satisfactory result than in the above-mentioned experiments. 
Glue that has been made a long time and kept in store is found 
to possess greater tenacity than newly-made glue ; and for the 
use of the joiner pale-coloured glue is preferred to that of a 
dark tint, as it produces neater and less apparent joints. Owing 
to the use of a darker material and the less frequent employ- 
ment of glue in joints exposed to the eye, the colour of his glue 
is a matter of less importance to the cabinet-maker. ) 
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“°°. Deeay of Stone. 


‘Stones of uniform texture-commonly decay by disintegration 
at the surface, losing grain ‘by°grain in proportion to time and 
exposure.’ But they sometimes suffer a singular change, as if 
baked at the surface. An external enveloping crust is thus 
formed, as at- Stonehenge, where the interior is soft but the 
exterior hard. This process appears to render such a stone 
durable, but if carried further, so as to produce a new texture 
of the surface, the external shell separates from the interior 
mass, desquamates and falls off, leaving a rough soft inner 
core. This happens even to moulded surfaces, like those of 
balusters. Stones composed of parts unequally mixed suffer 
unequal waste in different parts. Shells, corals, concretions 
and crystallised masses thus appear prominent from earthy 
limestones, and indicate the general fact that in proportion the 
force of molecular aggregation “in the stone is the resistance 
which it offers to decay. Again, the circumstances under which 
a stone is exposed in a building influence its conservation, It 
is not the amount but the kind of exposure which governs the 
decay. The southern and western parts of our cathedrals 
yield, while the northern and eastern resist. Prominent cor- 
nices often are perfect, while below them the mouldings are 
reduced to shreds. The drip-moulding remains and is even 
hardened, while the parts which it was destined to protect have 
mouldered away. 


THOMAS HOPE. 


HE enthusiastic amateur who wrote the massive “ Historical 
Essay on Architecture ” and other works which are falling 
into undeserved oblivion was descended from the wealthy 
family of the Hopes of Amsterdam, and, possessing with more 
than ordinary taste far more than ordinary means of cultivating 
and gratifying it, this gentleman established for himself a 
reputation in art exceeding that of a mere patron of it or of a 
mere amateur and collector, since he did much in behalf of art 
both with his pencil and his pen. 

Thomas Hope, who was born about the year 1770, gave very 
precocious indications of his decided attachment to that branch 
of art which seems more than any other to depend upon 
acquired rather than natural and instinctive taste. “From an 
infant,” as he himself tells us, “architecture was always my 
favourite amusement. I was scarcely able to hold a pencil 
when, instead of flowers, landscapes and all those other familiar 
objects of which the imitation chiefly delights the generality of 
such children as show a turn for design, I already began deal- 
ing in those straight lines which seem so little attractive to the 
greatest number even of good draughtsmen of a more advanced 
age. Nosooner did I become master of myself, which unfor- 
tunately happened at the early age of eighteen, than, disdaining 
any longer to ride my favourite hobby only in the confinement 
of a closet, I hastened in quest of food for it in all the different 
countries where any could be expected.” This valuable little 
scrap of autobiography amply indemnifies us for the absence of 
more matter-of-fact account of his youthand education. At the 
age of eighteen or nineteen, then, he went abroad and remained 
there several years, occupied all the while very differently from 
most young men of fortune who visit other countries, for his 
passion for architecture induced him to explore regions that 
were then considered almost beyond the track of civilisation, to 
study the monuments of Egypt on the banks of the Nile ; those 
of Ionia, Northern Greece, the Peloponnesus and Sicily ; those 
of the Tartar and Persian styles in Turkey and Syria ; of the 
Moorish and Arabian on the coasts of Africa and in Spain ; 
those of the Etruscan, Lombardic styles, &c., in Italy ; and, 
finally, those of the Gothic in France, Germany, Spain, Portugal 
and afterwards here at home. 

Eight years, he tells us, were thus occupied by him with a 
persevering application that would have daunted most profes- 
sional students, more especially as his researches were attended 
“ep many fatigues and privations and frequently with great 
risks. 

Soon after his return to England he began to apply his 
studies practically by remodelling and enlarging his mansion 
in Duchess Street, Portland Place, extending the plan of the 
original house very considerably by galleries carried round 
three sides of the court-yard. Of these rooms, which are in 
continuation of the apartments on the principal floor, the 
largest one (about 100 feet by 24 feet) is on the north side, 
and the others, consisting respectively of a suite of small cabi- 
nets filled with Etruscan or Greek fictile vases, on the east 
side and the statue gallery on the west. And in addition to 
these, Mr. Hope added severa! years afterwards (1820) the 
Flemish Gallery, so called from being entirely occupied by 
procuctions of that school. He thus rendered his house one 
of the largest private mansions in the metropolis ; and though 
he did not bestow on it the slightest beauty of exterior or 
even any regard at all to appearance, he fitted up and fur- 
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nished the interior in a style of refined classical taste that was 
then a decided novelty in this country. His first and ee 
rable publication on “ Household Furniture,” in 1805 (a splendi 


I i i lates exquisitely engraved in outline, 
folio volume with sixty pla q Pana the fate 
ture and decorations of his own mansion), created a revolution 
in taste. But it also drew down upon him the merciless ridicule 
of the Edinburgh Review, which could not resist sneering at 
the gentleman-upholsterer. Yet, unless it be perfectly in- 
different whether good or bad taste be shown in such matters, 
the reform in furniture of which Mr. Hope set the example, 
and further promoted by that. publication, was assuredly a 
desirable one, and though there was a good deal of absurdity 
and caricature in the ultra-classical affectations of vulgar and 
parodying imitators, a very improved style of furniture-—one 
marked by greater simplicity and intrinsic beauty of form has. 
taken place and still prevails, where it has not. been super- 
seded by the tawdry frivolity of several other fashions. bh ea 

In 1809 appeared his ‘‘ Costume, of the Ancients,” which 
had also great influence in promoting a taste for Classical 
design and study, and in the same year he contributed to a. 
periodical (by J. Landseer) entitled “ Review of Publications of 
Art,” an essay on the “Architecture of Theatres.” Mr. Hope 
had been the first to discern and patronise the talent of 
Thorwaldsen, whom he commissioned to execute his Jason for 
him in marble, and it is one of the master’s chief works. — But he 
was not always so fortunate as to select worthy objects of 
patronage, for in one instance he bestowed it where it was 
altogether unmerited. Some dispute arising between him and a 
French artist named Dubost, the latter painted and made a 
public exhibition of a libellous picture professing to be the 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Hope, and announced under the title 
of Beauty and the Beast. As may be supposed, the affair, 
which occurred in 1810, made a very great noise at the time, but 
the exhibition was soon brought to a close ina very summaty 
manner by Mrs. Hope’s brother, who mutilated the picture by 
thrusting his stick through the canvas. Dubost. brought his 
action for the injury, but did not succeed in obtaining 
damages. 

With the exception of a minor work entitled “* Modern 
Costumes,” in 1812, Mr. Hope did not publish anything 
further till 1819, when appeared his “ Anastasius, or Memoirs of 
a Modern Greek at the close of the Eighteenth Century,” but 
as his name was not attached to it, he was so far from being 
known or even suspected to be the author, that it was at first 
confidently attributed by many to Lord Byron as the only 
person capable of having produced it, and certainly Mr. Hope’s 
previous pursuits and publications were by no means of a kind 
to point him out as likely to be the author of so powerful a 
work of fiction. Of his two last works, both of them published 
posthumously, one of them was even still more remote from 
what may be supposed toe have been the constant tenor of 
his studies, for that “On the Origin and Prospects of Man 
was almost the very last subject that would have been expected 
from his pen—from furniture to cosmogony the distance 1s 
immeasurable. Abstruse in its speculations, it was also con- 
sidered unorthodox in some of its opinions, on which account it 
was afterwards withdrawn from publication, while his “ His- 
torical Essay on Architecture,” first published in 1835, seemed 
likely to become a popular and standard work, having 
reached a third edition in about eight years. Still it is nothing 
more than a mere essay, which touches, indeed, upon a good 
deal that is passed over in other treatises on the subject, yet 
very slightly, and towards the end it becomes very little more 
than a series of hasty fragmentary notes. In fact, it seems to 
have been left by the author in an unfinished state, and not to 
have been prepared for publication by any one else. Probably 
the plates showing specimens of Lombardic and other styles 
scarcely ever before represented in English publications, con- 
tributed not a little to the popularity of the “‘ Essay,” but the 
inforraation they afford is of a very imperfect kind, as they 
consist of little more than outline elevations of the facades 
alone of the respective buildings, without even so much as a 
scale to enable us to judge of their dimensions, nor does the 
text supply any information as to the plates. Besides being 
sadly disfigured by typographical errors and other mistakes, 
the first edition was brought out with so little regard to con- 
venience as a book of study and reference, that there was not 
even an index to it; wherefore Mr. E. Cressy published the 
following year an “ Analytical Index,” but it ought to have been 
accompanied by an alphabetical one also. 

Besides the above works, Mr. Hope was author of several! 
minor productions and pieces of criticism, one of them being 
a “Letter to James Wyatt,” relative to his designs for Downing 
College, Cambridge, upon which he animadverted very freely, 
and apparently very justly. Another work—if so it may be 
called—of his was his villa of Deepdene, in Surrey, which, if he 
did not entirely build, he very greatly enlarged, and greatly 
embellished both the house and the grounds, which contain a 
handsome family mausoleum. Mr. Thomas Hope died Feb- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
_HALTE DE CHASSE. 

NGLISH hunting scenes have been treated rather 
monotonously by painters, and engravings are pre- 
ferred to pictures.. But even the prints of preliminary 
breakfasts and rattling runs with gentlemen in red coats are 
going out of fashion. The French do not follow the chase 
in as risky a style as the English, but they contrive to have 
many incidents which are perhaps more interesting to 
artists than to sportsmen. The ‘‘Halte” forms the subject 
of one of those scenes. It will be seen that the artist was 
thinking of Warreau, but has treated the repast in a more 

vigorous way than that artist would have done. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


THE REGISTER OIFICE, EDINBURGH. [ROBT. ADAM] 


THE ATLAS ASSURANCE CO.’S OFFICF, CHEAPSIDE. 
(THOS. HOPPER.) 


CLARENCE 


: OLLOWING the example of those who, during the 

last few years, have endeavoured to meet the now 
popular demand for flats, the freeholder of the site of the 
building - illustrated, Mr. E. Hanps ey, instructed the 
architect, Mr. W. YouLTen, M.S.A., of 50 Finsbury 
Square, E.C., to prepare designs for, and cause to be 
erected, tenement lettings suited to small working families 
of the better class and to their average weekly earnings. 
This class, it was thought, would be capable of fully appre- 
ciating the advantages of residence in flats rendered as 
homelike as money and a careful study of the occupier’s 
requirements could make them. 

To the best of his ability the architect has provided the 
tenants with every requisite essential to their comfort and 
convenience, and has also taken more than ordinary pre- 
cautions to insure their safety both from risk of fire 
and from dangers arising from insanitary conditions. By 
a departure from the usual methods of dealing with the 
fronts of similar buildings, he has endeavoured to pro- 
mote the feeling of being at home when at home, so 
dear to most Englishmen, and yet so foreign when housed 
in the usual type of “ dwellings.” 

It is conceded that there is considerable room for im- 
provement upon the truthfully-termed ‘ barrack-like ” eleva- 


TERRACE, RANDELL’S ROAD, N. 


tions of many large blocks of dwellings, where bare and, 


sordid details are repeated ad nauseam ; and it has been 
attempted to effect this in Clarence Terrace by simple 
arrangements of colour (not by lavish and expensive detail 
only appreciable at a short distance), imparting a com- 
fortable and homely air, and avoiding all fatiguing repeti- 
tions. The ground and first floor are faced with a rich red 
brick in order to emphasise the stability of the buildings. 
The next two floors, for a distance of half the frontage 
horizontally, are faced with a homely looking rough-cast, 
the remaining half being of yellow brick. The upper floors are 
for the most part faced with Broseley hanging tiles, and the 
roofs are also covered with Broseley tiles. 

With the object of reducing fire risks, Clarence Ter- 
race is divided into six houses, each having self-contained 
flats on each floor. To secure the premises from improper 
intrusion after a fixed hour at night, Bostwick sliding-gates 
guard the porch entrances. The staircases to each house, 
in order to add to the feeling of homeliness, are of wood, 
and are well-lighted and ventilated. The flats vary slightly 
in arrangement, but a description of one will, as regards 
general features, suffice for all. 

The privacy of each flat is insured by its self-contained 
domestic arrangements. Just within a leaded light entrance- 
door, fitted with brass knocker and combination postal flap 
and handle, is a lobby giving access to the sitting and 
living rooms, and containing a large coal-bunker, larder 
and dresser. ‘The sitting-room has a western aspect with a 
large window recess, iron combination stove and chimney- 
piece, and from this room access is obtained to a bedroom. 
The kitchen or living-room is well lighted, and, as a. good 
range is perhaps the most important. and indispensable of 
all features of utility, this room is provided with an “ Eagle” 


range kitchener, containing oven and boiler. The fire may 
be either “open” or ‘‘close.” Between the kitchen and 
scullety is‘a ventilating lobby to prevent the steam from the 
copper in scullery penetrating into the kitchen on washing- 
days, and this lobby is fitted with cupboards and a dust- 
shoot. In addition to the copper, the scullery is supplied 
with fixed washing and rinsing tubs, with water supplies 
and wastes, a glazed earthenware sink, with draining-board 
and cupboards under, and properly-enclosed. combination 
water-closet. A drying-room is formed in the roof of eack 
house, with windows back and front, and paved with 
cement, where tenants may dry their clothes. But. with 
this exception, there is no occasion for a tenant to go out- 
side his own tenement entrance-door for anything, every 
requirement being provided within. ae 

The safety of the tenants has been especially provided 
for as follows :—In case of a fire occurring in either house, 
tenants above the fire would for safety have the option 
either of temporarily taking refuge in their sculleries, which 
are of fireproof construction and paved with Val de Travers 
asphalte, or they could proceed through the drying-room at 
the top of the house by means of a properly-railed safety- 
bridge which has been provided. ‘Thus it is possible to 
enter either house through the front doorway, and by 
ascending the staircase, passing over the safety-bridge and 
descending any other staircase to re-enter the street. 

In regard to the sanitary arrangements, it may be men- 
tioned that the drains are all carefully laid to falls on con- 
crete, with numerous inspection-chambers ; all wastes are 
trapped, and discharge into hoppers or over gullies ; soil- 
pipes are outside ventilated and disconnected, and the 
water supply is obtained from a special service main, and a 
rising main is taken to a very large galvanised iron cistern 
in each drying-room. 

Window-cleaning being a necessary domestic operation, 
the outsides of al! windows have been arranged for safe and 
convenient cleaning. Thus, where sliding sashes are pro- 
vided, they are fitted with the patent “Etefas” window 
fittings, and all casements are hung with due regard to 
access for cleaning. All rooms and staircases are papered 
with the Essex wall-papers, and the sculleries and water- 
closets are distempered in warm tints. Gas will be laid cn 
to the tenements if required by tenants from the staircase 
main services, and. the buildings are rapidly approaching 
completion by Messrs. Puzey & LuMLry, of 6 Newman 
Street, Oxford Street. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


aks". sixteenth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Archi- 
tects was held on Monday evening, Mr. MacVicar 
Anderson, president, in the chair. 
The PRESIDENT read the following address :— 


The Royal Gold Medal. 

The President said:—It is an appropriate and a happy 
custom that the last meeting of our session should each year 
be devoted to the recognition of conspicuous merit and ability 
in connection with our art. On the preceding meetings of the 
session we have been engaged in receiving information from 
specialists competent to communicate it, on one or other of the 
varied subjects of interest relating to architecture. But to-night 
we occupy more purely unselfish ground. We do not receive. 
It is our privilege to give. And although the gift which we. 
bestow is not our own, for it is conferred by Her Majesty the 
Queen, yet the responsibility attaching to it is ours, inasmuch 
as we are graciously permitted to recommend to Her Majesty 
the individual who in each year we deem to be the most fitting 
recipient of so high an honour. For forty-four years this dis- 
tinction has been bestowed by our beloved Sovereign—whose 
prolonged and beneficent reign will form the brightest and 
most lustrous page in English history—and I venture to think. 
that on recalling the names of those eminent men which con- 
stitute the roll of gold medallists of the Royal Institute of. 
British Architects, even our illustrious confrére whom we are 
now met to honour will deem it no ordinary distinction that his. 
name should be added to such a list. In the responsible exer- 
cise of our privilege we have for the last three years recom-. 
mended to Her Majesty the names of Englishmen, whose high 
attainments we were thus proud to acknowledge. But it is one 
of the happy features characteristic of this Royal gift, that in 
our recommendation we recognise no merely local or metro- 
politan or even national limit. The sphere of selection is as 
unrestricted as that of art itself—it is the wide world. Wherever 


BO 


merit is ‘conspicuous, be! it\amid the nationalities of the old or 
among the tepublics of ithe new world, it is our ambition to 
recognise and: to honour it. This consideration materially 
adds. to the value. of the honour. Were cur gold medallists 
selected from among British architects only, the distinction no 
doubt would still be great of being one of a small band chosen 
by their colleagues for outstanding merit; but it would be as 
nothing in comparison with what it is, when the field of selec- 
tion-embracés the peoples and the tongues of the whole earth. 

Gentlemen, we have this year recommended to the Queen 
the name of one who is a veteran in the world of art, a giant 
when measured by the products of his pen, one whom we 
Englishmen are proud to honour as a distinguished Frenchman, 
M. César Daly. Times there have been when our brilliant 
neighbours across the Channel were our rivals in more serious 
avocations than thase which are associated with the arts of 
peace. Thank God those times are gone, let us hope never 
more to return. Happily when in later years they and we have 
had to fight, it has not been as combatants; but shoulder to 
shoulder, resisting the oppression of a common foe. Let us 
rejoice that our rivalries and our contests are now confined to 
prosecuting such unwarlike pursuits as tend to advance the 
civilisation of the world. We welcome our distinguished col- 
league as one who has ‘thus nobly laboured. Few there are 
who will leave behind them so worthy a record of a long life 
unsparingly devoted to the advancement of art. Few indeed 
who can point to such monuments of literary research as are 
embodied in the pages of the “ Revue générale de l’Architecture 
et des travaux publics,” Few are there who have found time 
and energy to publish such a series of important architectural 
works as “ Motifs historiques d’Architecture et de Sculpture 
dornement,” “ L’Architecture privée au XIX° siécle,” “L’Archi- 
tecture funéraire contemporaine,” “-Mobilier d’Eglises,” “Cours 
de Constructions,” and others of less importance, to say nothing 
of endless brochures and more fugitive essays which have 
emanated from his prolific imagination. Such a record as this, 
one would think, would be more than sufficient to satisfy the 
most ambitious author, but M. César Daly does not seem to be 
content to enjoy the repose which he has legitimately earned 
by a long-continued life of work, for I understand that he con- 
templates the compilation of no less. a work than a Dictionary 
of Architecture. The mere suggestion of such a project being 
seriously entertained by an octogenarian, more particularly in 
view of the length of time and vast labour involved in the pub- 
lication of our own Dictionary of Architecture but recently 
completed, must surely, while filling us with amazement, com- 
mand our unstinted admiration. 

With M. César Daly’s permission, I venture, even in his 
presence, to refer to a few personal reminiscences, because in a 
career so active and so varied they cannot fail to be of general 
interest. Born in France in 181r, César Daly was brought at 
an early age to England, where he was educated, remaining till 
he was fifteen years old, having commenced the study of 
drawing in his eighth year. It would thus appear that if the 
training of the boy has any influence on the career of the man, 
we may claim. some credit for the success of our eminent 
colleague. . Returning to France in 1826, he attended classes at 
the College. of Douai; at sixteen he joined the preparatory 
section of the Ecole Polytechnique, and at seventeen carried off 
the first prize for drawing. | His desire to enter the army having 
been frustrated, he entered the office of M. Mallet, an archi- 
tect at Douai, continuing at the same time the study of higher 
mathematics with M. Avignon; ‘professor at the Ecole Poly- 
technique. He was nearly twenty when, on the advice of his 
two masters, Mallet and Avignon, he left Douai for Paris, and 
entered the studio of M. Duban: He there acquired a some- 
what exceptional position. ‘French architects of that period 
neglected the study of mathematics, and evinced but little taste 
for travelling in their own country. Young Daly, on the con- 
trary, lost no opportunity of ‘utilising these means for the 
acquisition of knowledge. ‘He took notes of all that he met 
with in his provincial tours that appeared to him to possess 
architectural interest, and the influence of such studies of old 
work was soon apparent in his compositions, which drew forth 
the congratulations of Duban, who, though a revered and 
respected master, honoured Daly by treating him more as a 
companion than a pupil.’ Labrouste also showed him great 
kindness, and when, in 1839, César Daly established the 
“Revue générale de l’Architecture,” which has now reached its 
fifty-second year of circulation, it was Labrouste who designed 
the frontispiece. 

In 1843 M. César Daly was appointed diocesan architect of 
Alby, and fulfilled the duties of that office for twenty-five years. 
The restoration of the Cathedral of Alby, which he carried out, 
is a work of great architectural importance and _ interest, 
possessing exceptional’-merit, and earned for its author the 
official congratulations of ‘the Minister of Education. The in- 
fluence he exercised in the district on the mode of construction’ 
was considerable, and‘in 1861 he obtained the decoration of the’ 
Légion d’Honneur at' the instance of the Archbishop and the 
Prefectof Alby.” S17 i a! UES 3 
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M. César Daly was the first, in 1848, to found a society for 
decorative or industrial artists engaged in designing for trade 
manufacturers, and he insisted on their admission to the 
societies representing the Fine Arts. “The society of the 
future,” he said, “will be essentially industrial. Beware of 
turning aside public sympathy by disdaining those who would 
embellish trade with the attractions of art. Let art, on the 
contrary, penetrate everywhere, become a necessity, and be 
responsible in the widest possible sense for all distinction and 
dignity.” In the same year he organised a meeting of archi- 
tects, painters, sculptors, poets and critics, in order to elect and 
send to the Constituent Assembly a representative whose special 
province it would be, in all circumstances, to protect the 
interests of art. The assembled artists, however, could not 
agree, each department refusing to the others any claim to the 
title of artist. Narrow-minded jealousy and deplorable ignor- 
ance rendered united action impossible, and M. Daly had to 
be content with recommending each section to meet indepen- 
dently and appoint delegates to represent the arts. At the 
meeting of architects he himself. was elected, and we may 
rejoice that, having no wish to bury himself in a political 
assembly, he did not accept the nomination, preferring the 
freer life of traveller, student, architect and journalist, from 
which the world has derived such great advantage. 

He was an original member of the Council of Architecture, 
founded by Ministerial decree in 1848, for the purpose of ex- 
amining and approving the design and construction of ecclesi- 
astical buildings for which a grant was required from Govern- 
ment. He represented architecture in the Mexican Commis- 
sion established during the Mexican War by Napoleon IIL., in 


which that monarch had sought to unite the most eminent 


savants of the time. 

In 1869 he visited Jerusalem for the purpose of exploration, 
and during his residence there was able to afford valuable 
assistance to the officers of the English Palestine Exploration 
Fund, at that time engaged in prosecuting their investigations. 
We cannot be surprised to learn that, in consequence of his 
constant journeys and the engrossing nature of his literary and 


|} archeological pursuits, M. César Daly was compelled, at a 


comparatively early period in life, to renounce private practice 
and to restrict his attention to works confided to him by 
Government. In the course of his journeys he travelled over 
the whole of Europe (with the exception of Russia), as well as 
in Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt and the north 
of Africa, studying monuments and recording notes, most of 
which are still unedited. He spent three years in America, 
travelling in search of archzeological remains across the United 
States, Mexico and Central America, and was the first to note 
in 1856 the ruins of several pre-Columbian cities in Central 
America, which until then had been almost ignored. A life 
which has thus from childhood to old age been devoted to study 
and the acquisition of knowledge must needs present much 
that it would be interesting and profitable to narrate. I must, 
however, rest content with the brief sketch, meagre though it 
be, to which I lave been forced to restrict myself, satisfied that 
at least I have said enough to demonstrate that the career of 
M. César Daly has been one of constant activity and of generous 
devotion to the interests of art. 
_ At various periods of his life M. César Daly has been the 
recipient of many honorary distinctions. Among these I may 
refer to his being a Knight of the Legion of Honour, Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Stanislas of Russia, Commander of 
the Medjidié, Officer of the Order of the Saviour, of Greece ; 
Knight of the Order of Christ, of Portugal. He is also a 
foreign member of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Stock- 
holm ; an honorary Associate member of the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg; an Associate member of the 
Royal Academy of the Fine Arts, Belgium ; a member of the 
Royal Academy of the Fine Arts of the Netherlands; a 
member of the Royal Academy of Lisbon; an honorary 
member of the American Institute of Architects ; an honorary 
member of the Society for the Promotion of Architecture, 
Amsterdam ; a corresponding Associate member of the 
Association of Portuguese Civil Architects, Lisbon ; a corre- 
sponding member of the Academy of the Fine Arts of 
Florence; a corresponding member of the Archzological, 


Society of Athens; a member of the Roman Academy of © 


St. Luke; an honorary member of the Central Society of. 


Belgium ; an honorary and corresponding member of the’ 


Royal Archzological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
the senior honorary corresponding member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects ; and lastly a member, under 
various titles, of a series of learned societies in France. - 

-M. César Daly, congratulating you, as I now do most 
heartily, on having produced. so many works of literary merit 
tending to promote or facilitate the knowledge of architecture, 
and.on having been the recipient of so many honours, deservedly 
conferred on you in the course of your exceptionally active. 
career, I am yet encouraged to hope that this Royal Gold 
Medal, which it is my high privilege as President of the Royal 


Institute of British Architects to present to you, although the 
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all at variance. 
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latest, will not bethe least highly esteemed by you of those honours 
which you possess, seeing that it is conferred by Her most 
gracious Majesty the Queen on the unanimous recommendation 
of those who are best able to judge of your merits as an author 
and an architect. 

_ Honoured colleague, although you are one of the few now 
living who have been witnesses of most of the stirring events 
which have made this century famous, I yet indulge the earnest 
hope that it may please God to spare you still for some years of 
useful activity, and that thus the world of art and of letters may 
not be deprived of the advantage which it has hitherto enjoyed 
of so unique and so illustrious an embodiment of indomitable 
industry, ripe experience, universal knowledge and unquench- 
able energy. 

’ M. DAty, who was much affected, said, in regard of the 
honours conferred on him, he knew no greater than the one 
just bestowed on him. It was on English soil that his first 
thoughts and first feelings had been cultivated, and where as a 
very young boy his first efforts in an artistic line had been 
made. - It was when fourteen years of age he had left England, 
but when the heart was in the right place the grateful feelings 
connected with the country of those early years could never be 
weakened. They could judge how deep his feelings were. He 
was almost ashamed to show weakness. The English were not 
fond of weakness being exposed, and if he could have avoided 
it he would have done so. Proceeding to speak of architecture, 
M. Daly said that for architects and the world in general art 
meant beauty. Architecturally speaking, art must be combined 
with science, with common sense to answer the wants of the 
civilised world. Architecture he would define as the art of 
composing and executing public edifices to answer the wants, 
the feelings and state of mind of men, in adequate touch with 
the technical knowledge of the age in which the architect lived. 
The callings of men differed and the modes of their activity 
varied. Nature, however, had given to everyone a head, heart 
and hands. Architecture differed from other arts, because it 


-was a social art and not as others, the simple expression of 


individual ideas. Society in its most primitive beginnings had 
As civilisation adyanced the wants of men became 
more complex, and science and technical knowledge must be 
had recourse to. There were useful buildings and there were 
esthetic buildings. It required experience to design a good 
Horses required’a certain amount of hygiene. Their 
house must be built properly for them. That was an instance 
of utility. On the other hand, the building might be a monu- 
mental or triumphal structure—purely an cesthetic building. 
There had been recently a discussion among English architects, 
the echoes of which had reached them abroad, and he ques- 
tioned whether the zesthetic side had not been rather neglected 
for science and technical pursuits. But the whole world, he 
said, was in a transitory state. In England there were 300 
different sects. Yet if they went back there was a time when 
they had one religion, one God, one faith and one law. In 
France they had Republicans and Monarchists and Legitimists, 
On all sides it was a condition of crumbling 
down. ‘zsthetics could not escape this influence, and in art 
architecture was the chief victim in the present transitory state 
of things. What he might say of the English and their 
300 sects might be said also of the Buddhists—they were all 
crumbling down and wishing to get out of their own shoes in 
the boots of others. Science differed, too, because it went 
constantly ahead. Scientists had simply to add to and develop 
the observations of those who had gone before them. But art 
suffered a change with every great change that happened in a 
country. The age and sentiments of the age influenced it. 
M. Daly referred to the Polytheistic style characterised by 


right lines, notably in Egypt and Greece, to the transition to. 


the arch seen in Rome, a change not merely to answer technical 
requirements, but also sentimental feelings. He alluded to the 
early conceptions of the world and the heavens, to the earth as 
enclosed by a crystal cover—the firmament—the belief in the 


2 perfection of the square, later on to be superseded by the circle 


as the perfect form. Straight lines must have a beginning and 
atiend. The circle started where it ended. He did not believe 
the zesthetic parties to the discussion were enemies of science, for 
nothing could be done without science. There was a common 
ground for reunion if theory was not allowed to lead them to false 
issues. There was a poetical side of architecture, which also 
had been too much neglected. Every architect had drawn 


_ Trajan’s Column at Rome, he himself among the number. His 


master asked why he was so cool over the work. He said he 
did not understand it; they always heard it mentioned asa 


while the frustrum was covered with ornament, Years passed 


by, but he saw Trajan’s column ‘as a papyrus, a history of the 


Trajan Column. The column was then a history. All might 


"read painting and sculpture; it was democratic writing ; all 
used to read perfectly well the picture-windows in the churches, 
The peasants understood and took interest in them, though now 
it would be difficult to say what the peasantry did take interest 


a 


_ column. Contrary to what pupils were taught as the character- ! 
istics of a column, the caput was the most modest feature, 


in. 


The Pantheon at Rome was-symbolical. The dome was 
meant for nothing but the heavens above. The building had 
been the house of the gods instead of the house of God. He 
had once given his ideas as to gargoyles, The artist sanctioned 
his figures with beauty or. ugliness. A figure of Christ he 
sanctioned with beauty, a figure of the Devil with ugliness. 
A lady wrote afterwards to him to say she had proved his 
theory was true by a discovery she had made. Four figures on 
the tower of St. Denis Church showed a man passing the 
cardinal points of life, first as a young monk, then as encoun-. 
tering the passions of life, and lastly as an aged monk with his 
knee on the devil, crushing him. M. Daly also referred to 
the monument of a daughter of James I. in Westminster Abbey 
—an infant in a cradle, where beauty of material and artistic 
effects had been made subservient to show the mind and 
feelings of a mother who, when her child would sleep, turns the 
cradle to the wall. We were very strong in science and in 
industrial problems, but were we not rather ideal in regard to 
this poetical fibre? Englishmen were misunderstood to an 
extraordinary degree on the Continent, though the misunder- 
standing was passing away. Englishmen also had their. 
misconceptions of those outside their own country. Constant 
association and communication was needed. They must mix 
with one another and borrow from one another, and ultimately 
come to love one another, and then international duels, in 
which hundreds of thousands were slain, fathers deprived of 
their sons and wives of husbands, and children orphaned, might 
be done away with. These frightful wars they should make 
war upon, and the best way to make war upon them would be 
by learning to know and respect each other. M. Daly 
then remarked on the literature of the country. Abroad little 
or nothing was known of the esthetic literature here. English 
was studied for commercial purposes. Yet he did not believe 
there ever existed a poetical lyre with so many chords as here, 
There was not a poetical sentiment unrepresented in England. 
In France the lyre had few chords, and delicate music could. 
not be had from it. Again, there was here a school of painting 


‘that. for 200 years had been rising higher, yet at the Paris 


Exhibition Frenchmen could not believe that English had it. 
in them to produce the pictures exhibited. The English were 
a religious people, though they did much theological fighting. 
The religious feeling was one of the grandest in the country. 
It could be seen in the passion for sacred music taken alone. 
Well, he thought the end of the transitory state was approaching. 
In architecture, at any rate, they were getting bound together ; 
they. were more than tolerant with each other, they freely 
borrowed from each other, and were now taking the whole 
world as an architectural treasury they all had a right to use. 
He thought it was the opening of a new architectural world ; 
he had no doubt about it; the door was open; the English 
were called by genius to go to work. A practical, scientific 
and technical people must also show themselves the poetical 
people that they also were. ; 

A collection of architectural drawings by Palladio and 
others, lent by the Duke of Devonshire, was exhibited, for 
which a vote of thanks, proposed by the President, was passed 
to Mr. Wyatt Papworth and to Mr. Crace for obtaining the 
loan. 

Mr. CRACE read particulars enumerating the number of 
sketches, portfolios, &c., which Mr. Papworth had prepared but 
did not feel equal to read. - 

Mr. PAPwWORTH followed with some remarks of a similar 
nature. 

It was then decided to ask the Duke of Devonshire to con- 
sent to become an Honorary Fellow of the Institute, after 
which the ladies and gentlemen present were at liberty to 
examine the collection. 


A NATIONAL GALLERY. OF BRITISH ART. 


L a letter to the Zzmes Sir J, D. Linton writes :—May I ven- 
ture to ask you to be good enough to allow me space in 
your valuable columns to return toa subject that some time ago 
was prominent in the world of art and which seemed upon the 
verge of completion, viz. ‘The National Gallery of | British 
Art”? The question of.site, the difficulty of formmg the 
nucleus of a collection, and, finally, the withdrawal by Mr. Tate 
of his munificent offer seem to have rendered the accomplish- 
ment of the scheme an impossibility. May I be allowed to put 
before your readers what I believe to bea feasible solution, of, 
the difficulty ? ' osha 
There can be no, foundation of such a gallery without a 
nucleus of works of art-of the British school and of sucha 
character as to warrant its existence ; and here I may state;that ; 
there are only two institutions which possess such .works, in 
sufficient quantity and quality for the purpose in view. | These, 
two institutions are. the National Gallery and the South; Ken- 
sington Museum, | The difficulties connected with the National 
Gallery seem so insuperable. as to.place that institution’ prac- 
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tically out of the question ; it is already cramped for space for 
the proper display of the werks it already possesses, and the 
prospect of acquiring land necessary to build additional galleries 
is most remote. There remains available as a nucleus the other 
collection of pictures and drawings in the keeping of the South 
Kensington authorities, a collection rich in admirable specimens 
of many of our masters in both the materials of oil and water- 
colour painting, and which also possesses drawings in chalk, 
engravings, &c. There are gaps, it is true, but I feel sure that 
if the authorities could show to the art-loving public that they 
possessed adequate galleries, they, the public, would from time 
to time present to the institution works by masters they do not 
at present possess, thus making the collection truly noble and 
representative, and at the same time fulfilling the earnest wish 
the late Mr. Sheepshanks expressed when he presented his 
valuable collection of pictures to the museum as the foundation 
of “A National Gallery of British Art.” 

The great difficulty to overcome is that the larger number of 
the pictures in the possession of the South Kensington Museum 
authorities, amongst which is the Sheepshanks collection, is 
vested in such a way that they cannot delegate the entire 
control to any other constituted body. But here I wish to 
suggest a way by which the matter could be compromised and a 
successful issue attained, and I venture to make the following 
propositions :— 

The Government should devote for this purpose the east 
and west galleries (and the connecting gallery) that surround 
the Imperial Institute. They are admirably suited for the 


purpose, are well lit and large enough in area to house both. 


branches of the scheme—viz. the living and deceased masters— 
for many years to come. Thenucleus of the living artists could 
be formed by the Royal Academy locating works of art gathered 
together under the terms of the Chantrey bequest, and which 
could. be supplemented by the collection of the works of Mr. 
Watts, R.A., and other living artists already in the possession 
of the South Kensington Museum. I may here mention that a 
portion of one of the galleries is especially planned for the 
exhibition of sculpture. The galleries should be so arranged as 
to form a department subject to the Lord President of the 
Council, as the Minister charged with education and art 
instruction, advised by a committee formed of representatives of 


the National Gallery, the Royal Academy, the water-colour - 


societies, &c. In addition, the galleries should be connected 
by acovered way with the museum and schools, which would 
greatly enhance their utility and importance. 

The scheme which I have sketched out is the least expen- 
sive, the quickest, and, I venture to think, the most effectual 
solution of a question that ought to be settled once and for all. 
If this were accomplished we should at last be able to take a 
comprehensive view of the characteristics of our national art, 
and place that art in the position before the world it so 
eminently deserves. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


HE Tercentenary Ode furnishes a picture of the rise from 
small beginnings of Trinity College. But the same 
tesson, says the /77sk Times, emanates from another source, 
namely, a comparison of the present buildings of the University 
with those at the outset of its career. In bygone days the 
College was surrounded in all directions by an expanse of green 
fields and sylvan glades, interlaced with the then silvery waters 
of the Liffey and other contributory streams. A good distance, 
‘comparatively speaking, intervened between the front gate and 
the city, so that the College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity 
is described in its first charter and ever since as “near Dublin.” 
In this rural and retired spot were erected the original buildings 
of the College. The total value of the site and precincts is 
stated in a letter of Queen Elizabeth to be 20/.a year. The 
precincts surrounding the College belonged to the ancient 
Augustinian monastery of All Hallows, and covered about 
twenty-eight acres, twelve of which were meadow, nine pasture, 
and seven were laid out in orchards. On the suppression of 
religious houses by order of Henry VIII. the venerable build- 
ings of All Hallows gradually fell into disrepair, so that fifty 
years afterwards they presented a most dilapidated aspect. 
Church, hall and residence-chambers alike were crumbling 
piecemeal away. Some of the ancient structures, however, may 
have been utilised in the buildings of Trinity College, but it 
would appear that very little available for such a purpose had 
escaped the combined influence of time and neglect. The 
Elizabethan College certainly included the old steeple of All 
Hallows within the “ Quadrangle,” with the porter’s lodge on 
the ground floor, and on thé second storey the primitive College 
hall. The entire block formed a small square court, which 
afterwards stood its ground for 150 years, having been removed 
early in the last half of the eighteenth century. An outer 
enclosed court led up to the entrance of the College, on passing 
through which the visitor was brought full in view of three 


sides of houses constructed of thin red Dutch brick. Towards 
the east of what remained of the old monastery lay the College 
chapel, and on the same side the hall, with its gallery, and a 
lantern from the roof. In the same range of building was the 
library, likewise supplied with-a gallery, and with recesses for 
readers, and underneath with chambers for the scholars. The 
Regent House, Dr. Stubbs is of opinion, was located between 


| the chapel and the hall, because candidates for degrees passed 


through the hall into the Regent, House, and a gallery in the 
Regent House looked into the place “where prayer was wont 
to be made.” The eastern side of this line of building would 
be where the campanile now stands. On the north side of 
the quadrangle lay the kitchen and store-house, the east 
and -west sides of the quadrangle being furnished with 
chambers for the students, and the southern for the Fellows. 

The windows in the upper storey were of the dormer kind, and 
made for leaden sashes ; and in the centre of the square might 
be seen the College pump, an hydraulic construction, of his- 
toric fame, another water supply being drawn from St. Patrick’s 
Well, alluded to in Swift’s well-known lines, and lying to the 
south of the College park. With the exception of some. 
changes in the ground surrounding the College, the quadrangle 
preserved its identity for upwards of forty years, when, in con- 
sequence of the increasing number of students, Provost Chappel, 
who had formerly been College tutor at Christ’s, Cambridge, 
when Milton was a student there, commenced the enlargement 
of the accommodation afforded by the University, and was 
assisted by money and in other ways by the Earl of Strafford, 
lord deputy, and by the Privy Council of Ireland. Munificence 
in the same cause was shown by some dignitaries of the Church 
and by private benefactors. Like the Rufus Chamber at West- 
minster, ‘the College chapel hall, Provost’s apartments, and 
the Regent House, as beautified by Provost Chappel, together 
with his rich amplifying .of the buildings,” was greatly 
facilitated by a present of 200 tons of Irish oak timber from the 
far-famed Shilelagh Wood. Half a century later, or there- 
abouts, the provost of Trinity College, Dr. Narcissus Marsh, 
formerly principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, rebuilt both the 
chapel and the hall, and in other ways improved the University 
buildings. The memorial to the Archbishop cf Dublin for 
consecration of Marsh’s chapel sets forth that “the old chapel, 
built in proportion to the model and fabric of Queen Elizabeth’s 
College, was too small to contain the students, and was also 
much decayed.” A most interesting MS. letter from Marsh— 
preserved in the British Museum—furnishes an account of the © 
architectural improvements just specified, and the liberality of 

the College in the gift of 7,000/. The provostship of Arch- 

bishop Marsh brings us to the transition period in the archi- 

tectural history of the College. The building, as in his time, 

remained without any substantial alteration up to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. In 1684 a bowling green was 

opened, probably on the site of the existing tennis courts, and 

other similar concessions were made in 1694, a forerunner of 

the College sports of our day. Dr. Stubbs mentions that in 

Brooking’s map of Dublin there appears to have been in 1728 — 
a quadrangular walled-in court upon the site of the present new _ 
square for the recreation of the students. There were two gates — 
giving access to this in the arches under Nos. 24 and 25 in the 

library square, which is the oldest éxisting part of the College, 

and which was erected after 1700. re 


ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS. 


N the Oswestry County Court recently, Mr. W. H. Spaull, 
J.P., architect and surveyor, Oswestry, sued the Rev. 
Rossendale Lloyd, vicar of Selattyn, for the sum of 264 135., 
due for work as an architect, and secondly for work done as 
diocesan surveyor of St. Asaph. Counsel stated that in the 
year 1890 the late rector of Selattyn, Mr: Rogers, died, and Mr. 
Lloyd was presented to the living by his father, who was patron 
of the living. As is usual when there is a change of incum: ° 
bency, the bishop made an order for the inspection of the 
dilapidations of the farm and parsonage house. The order was 
dated March 12, 1890. Mr. Spaull, as diocesan surveyor, went © 
over to Selattyn and took notes of the dilapidations, and in due 
course he made his report to the bishop, with a schedule of 
dilapidations attached to it. 
Lloyd and to the representatives of the deceased vicar. The 
duties of a diocesan surveyor consisted of viewing such matters 
as the one under notice, and making report uponit. His duties, 
it was understood, were simply to go on the order of the bishop © 
—whose servant he was—to view the dilapidations, 
had seen them, he made out his schedule of dilapidations, 
estimated the cost, and sent his report to the bishop and the 
parties concerned. Thereupon his work was completed until - 
the work was done, when it was his duty to go to the rectory 
to inspect and certify that the repairs to the dilapidations had 
been properly executed. The certificate enabled the incumbent 


A-copy of this was sent to Mr. ~ 
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to obtain the money that had been paid by the representatives 
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of the late rector, under Queen Anne’s Bounty, to pay the 
builders for having done the repairs. Mr. Lloyd wrote to Mr. 
Spaull shortly. after the completion of his report, saying he 
should like to come and consult him. It was none of Mr. 
Spaull’s duty to be consulted, but he allowed Mr. Lloyd to 
come and see him. Mr. Lloyd, it appeared, preferred to have 
some alterations made in a different manner to that suggested 
by Mr. Spaull, and that completely changed the plan. Mr. 
Lloyd subsequently had numerous interviews with Mr. Spaull 
on the subject of varying the original plan for 
repairs. Mr. Spaull obtained a tender for the contract of 
the work from Mr. Thomas, builder, Oswestry, which 
amounted to 1987. odd. To carry out these plans Mr. 
Spaull told him it would be necessary. to have fresh 
plans and specifications prepared, and Mr. Lloyd instructed 
him to do what was necessary. Defendant wrote Mr. Spaull a 
letter acknowledging the receipt of the plans, which proved 
that he knew Mr. Spaull was acting for him. During the time 
the work was going on Mr. Spaull made frequent journeys up 
to and from Selattyn, where he superintended the work as an 
architect. In October 1891 Mr. Spaull sent in his bill, when 
defendant wrote asking if there was not some mistake, as it 
appeared from the bill as if Mr. Spaull had been acting as his 
architect. The letter further stated that all he asked him to do 
was to look after the drainage and the tank, for which he was 
willing to pay him a reasonable amount. So far from that 
being the case, the original schedule of repairs was made early 
in the year 1890, and it was not until May 1891 that the subject 
of the drains was mentioned. Mr. Spaull was in attendance 
all through the year 1890, and at different times until about 
February or March 1891. Mr. Lloyd must have been 
conscious that Mr. Spaull was in constant attendance all 
that time, whereas his duties as diocesan surveyor ceased 
after he had made his report until the work was completed. 
An offer came from Mr. Lloyd to refer the case to the arbitra- 
tion of the bishop, which they were perfectly willing to accept. 
Eventually the bishop declined to arbitrate, but Mr. Spaull 
received an intimation of his opinion of the case from the 
bishop’s chaplain. Eighteen pounds had been paid into 
Court in settlement of the claim, but it was not known how 
that amount was made up. 

Defendant’s counsel said they admitted 12/. was the 
diocesan surveyor’s fees, and they contended that 6/, was ample 
to satisfy Mr. Spaull in respect of other work done. 

Mr. Spaull confirmed counsel’s statement as to the nature 
of his duties. After he had presented the report to the bishop 
he had earned his fee of ten guineas with the exception of 
granting the certificate certifying the satisfactory completion of 
the work. He had several interviews with Mr. Lloyd, but 
these were altogether outside of his duties as diocesan sur- 
veyor. Mr. Lloyd had several difficulties to contend with, 
arising through a want of knowledge of the Act. At the last 
interview he had with him Mr. Lloyd told him’ he wanted 
certain alterations made, in answer to which witness told him 
that it would be necessary to have a plan drawn and submitted 
to the bishop. In seeking advice Mr. Lloyd was at liberty to 
go to any architect he chose. He took Mr. Lloyd’s instruction 
as to the alterations he wanted made, sent him plans and 
specifications, and sent him a letter acknowledging the receipt. 
At Mr. Lloyd’s request he prepared plans for altered systems 
of drainage. Considering the amount of time he spent on the 
job he considered the whole of his charges were perfectly 
reasonable. 

In cross-examination he said he distinctly asked Mr. Lloyd 
whether he wished him to do the work. He found Mr. Lloyd 
altogether ignorant with respect to the Act of Parliament 
relating to the matter. Although he did not tell him in so 
many words, he told him in effect he was going to charge him 
for the duties he performed as architect. What he did did not 
fall upon him as part of his duty. : 

Mr. A. E. Lloyd Oswell, architect and diocesan surveyor 

~ for the diocese of Hereford and part of the diocese of Lichfield, 
corroborated Mr. Spaull as to the nature of the duties he had 
to perform, and said he considered the charges were perfectly 
_ fair and reasonable. 
Counsel for the defence said he admitted his client was 
ignorant of the statute ; but he assumed that most young men 
"entering a living would be just as much in ignorance. He 
' urged that the works were of very small moment—so small 
hat the services of a really skilled architect were not required. 
__ Mr. Lloyd never gave any instructions to Mr. Spaull.as archi- 
* — tect, but he really thought he was dealing with him as diocesan 
.” ysurveyor. He should have told a young man ignorant of the 
_ _ ‘Act of Parliament that _he was going to charge him for his work 


4 It was ‘further contended that it was not competent for Mz. 
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The Rev. Rossendale Lloyd said he had spent a'consider- 
able amount of money in repairs before dilapidations were 
touched. _ He could get very little information from Mr. Spaull, 
and he had to write to the Queen Anne’s Bounty Office. He never 
gave Mr. Spaull any instructions whatever to prepare plans or 
specifications as an architect. What he instructed him to do 
was in the capacity of diocesan surveyor. The alterations he 
made after the original specifications were very small and 
trifling. He had a balance in hand of 30/., and he went to the 
diocesan surveyor to ask whether he might spend the money 
upon drains, and he did not ask him to spend it for him. 
Witness superintended the whole of the work himself. 

. Cross-examined : He never authorised Mr. Spaull to prepare 
plans for the drains. He accepted Mr. Spaull’s word with 
reference to certain work and allowed him to doit. With the 
exception of the drains he understood Mr. Spaull was acting as 
the diocesan surveyor. He admitted Mr. Spaull had done a 
good deal of work, but he was under the impression that it was 
done in his diocesan capacity. os 

_ If you are in the Church do you work for nothing ?—Mr. 
Lloyd: I have worked for three years for nothing. I did not 
receive a single sixpence. 

You are now getting your reward. You do not expect Mr 
Spaull to work for nothing ? ees 

His Honour: He is not in the Church. 

Mr. Lloyd said he had paid 18/. into Court, which he con- 
sidered amply covered all the work Mr. Spaull did. ; 

Mr. Thomas, builder, Oswestry, said none of the alterations 
made after the first specifications were important, and he could 
have done them without the aid of an architect.. He did not 
know what position Mr. Spaull was acting in, but he thought 
the work he had with the second specifications would cause 
him quite as much trouble as the first. 

His Honour said the decision in the case was clear. Mr. 
Lloyd was in no sense to be blamed that he did not understand 
the provisions of an abstruse Act of Parliament, and he did not 
think it at all surprising that he should have got into some 
confusion. It was quite clear, however, that it was not part of 
Mr. Spaull’s duties to carry out the alterations made after-the 
original specification, and the person who had to draw the plan 
for the second specification would have to be paid for it. Mr. 
Spaull was entitled to be paid for the work he had done, and 
Mr. Lloyd had very fairly admitted that he did employ him, 
although he thought he was doing so as diocesan surveyor. 
There was no doubt that if Mr. Lloyd had not to pay plaintiff - 
he would have had to pay some one else. With regard to 
costs the two items were entirely distinct, and when the cheque 
was sent for what had been done by Mr. Spaull in his capacity 
as diocesan surveyor he did not see why it was not accepted. 
He had no reason for refusing the 12/7, and the costs ought not 
to be increased by his not doing so. He would enter judgment 
for the plaintiff, but the question of costs he would leave to the 
registrar to see that they were not unduly increased. On 
application his honour allowed counsel’s fee on B scale and the 
costs on 14/. 


THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS. 


HE fifteenth annual meeting of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings was held on Tuesday in the 

hall of Barnard’s Inn, Holborn. Judge Lushington presided, 
and in the course of his address said that the Society was 
actuated by the modern historical spirit which desired to 
promote a care for, interest in, and study of the past, and 
piety towards the past. That was often done in a narrow 
parochial way ; but it need not be so, and when they remem- 
bered all they owed to the past it was a most reasonable spirit, 
and quite one of the most important currents of thought in our 
time. Had the age in which we: lived any real care for 
outward beauty or for the arts that echoed and illustrated that 
outward beauty, or for the historical associations that were 
often so very deeply bound up with ancient and beautiful 
monuments? He thought he would be a brave person who 
would claim praise for it in that respect. Let them think of 
the long lines of jerry-built houses and the loss of the race of 
art-workmen disappearing from among us. Let anyone think 
of the immense difficulty under which architecture, painting 
and sculpture were now being carried on among us. There 
had been a beautiful architecture in England, and a fine race of 
art-workmen, and a great number of churches scattered up and 
down the land, so that there really had been opportunity for 
everyone to familiarise himself with beauty and dignity of 
work. Those churches which had been praised by the poets 
were the victims of our ignoble restoration. Mr. - Blomfield 
said that he thought the architects were the people who needed 
educating more than anyone else on this point, as they were 
the agents by whom the work of what was called restoration 
was performed. Mr. Hunter expressed the hope that the 
whole site of Christ’s Hospital in Newgate Street would not © 
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be sold, and that.a jealous eye might be kept upon it to 
prevent it from being devoted exclusively to building purposes. 
Other speakers followed, including Mr. William Morris, who 
moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which was heartily 
accorded. 


COMPETITIONS IN MELBOURNE. 


T the Royal. Victorian Architects’ ‘Institute, Ludstone 
Chambers, on May 24, a number of members and others 
assembled to listen to a discussion on ‘the subject ‘of ‘competi- 
tions by Messrs. R. G. Hyndman and H. H. Kemp. Mr. A. E. 


Johnson presided. Mr. Hyndman, inthe course of a lengthy | 


paper, defended the system of competitions, which had been 
much maligned unfairly. Under judicious competitions much 
good would result, both to the architects and the community. 
He was opposed to the illegitimate tactics of some competitors 
who went to queer extremes to influence the judges in their 
favour. He gave a number of illustrations of great architec- 
tural works resulting from competitions. In conclusion, he 
recommended that the adjudicators should be appointed by the 
Institute and not by those offering the competition. 

Mr. Kemp pointed out a few of the objections to and the 
evils of “competitions. There was, in the first case, a great 
waste of time. This meant loss of money to the competitors, 
and he gave many illustrations in point. The second evil was 
that the competitions tended to lower the status of the profes- 
sion in the eyes of outsiders. Then there was the feeling of 
jealousy engendered, instead of a feeling of fraternity. The 
system also led to dishonesty in the drawings, to give greater 
effect. In estimating, also, there was scope for misrepresenta- 
tion. He gave several examples to prove this view. The evil 
of “touting” was generally known and admitted. Another 
objection was that competition tended to make designs more 
showy than substantial. Everything was put into the “front 
elevation.” Another matter was that those asking for competi- 
tions very often did not know what was really wanted. They 
also varied the conditions if captivated by a design which did 
not faithfully adhere to the rules of the competition. In con- 
clusion, he was of opinion that competitions had an ill-effect 
upon architecture generally, and the buildings erected under 
the system were mostly inferior. 

A general discussion ensued, for and against the system of 
competitions, after which votes of thanks were given to the 
introducers of the debate and to the Chairman. 


LUSTRE WARE.* 


HE word “lustre,” in its connection with pottery, has not 
always been used in its present limited sense, but rather 

as.an equivalent of our word “glaze.” It has been applied to 
the glossy surfaces of the Greek, Roman and _ Etruscan 
pottery,t although the gloss upon these is comparatively slight. 
Nevertheless they are lustrous as compared with unglazed tile 
or brick. Ina more restricted sense the term may describe any 
metallic deposit on a glazed surface where the decorative effect 
depends upon, or is enhanced by, reflected light. But even 
this definition would’ be nowadays disallowed by the common 


understanding of the word, which applies it almost invariably to: 


the special iridescence of the Persian, Arabian, Hispano- 
Moresque and Italian majolica. This iridescence, the means 
by which it has been and is obtained, and more especially the 
means by which I have myself endeavoured to obtain it, form 
the subject of the following paper. It is a subject which may 
be treated either historically or technically, but the two lines of 
treatment intersect at many points, and it is at these points, if 
at any, that what I have to say may be of interest. I will, 
therefore, before describing my own experience, give the 
shortest ‘possible retrospect of the history of the ” subject, 
although in so doing I shall no doubt be going over ground 
already familiar to many now present, 

All investigations seem to converge towards the conclusion 
that Egypt or Assyria were the earliest nurseries of the art of 
decorating pottery, which afterwards attained its maturity in 
Persia. The glazed and coloured terra-cottas from the palace 
of Darius, brought from Susa by M. Dieulafoy,t and now in the 
Louvre, show that those who produced them possessed all the 
materials and almost all the processes known to their 
successors, But there is no apparent knowledge of the lustre 
process either in these or any other ceramic productions of 
remote antiquity, although an accidental stain of copper lustre 
bas been detected on an . Egyptian vase in the British Museum. 


* A paper by Mr. William de Morgan, read at a meeting of the 
Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts. 

+ The gloss on these was a matter of preference, not due to 
inability. to produce ordinary glazes. Deck mentions. moulds for 
pastry, glazed inside, in the museum at Naples, as proof of this,. 

} These are enamelled with a white tin glaze, according to Deck, 


The earliest. lustres known are those found on frdgHlenes dug 
from the ruins of Persian cities, more especially those of the 
city of Rhé, or Rhages, to. which a very great antiquity has 
been assigned. They have been generally accepted as. 
antedating the destruction of the city 600 years ago.* But 
although Sir R. Murdoch Smith speaks of a possible age of 
2,000 years for some of them, this is very conjectural; and 
until we can find proof of the process being in existence in - 


' Persia previous to the Arab conquest in 641, its Persian origin 


cannot be considered beyond a doubt. However ready we may 
be to ascribe a Persian parentage to the art of the Arabs,+ 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the area of Arab con- 
quest in the ninth century is almost. exactly co-extensive with 
the distribution of the manufacture of lustres, so far as is known 
to us, in the twelfth. Before the Arab conquest, decorated 
Persian ware is known to have existed by surviving samples, 
all without lustre. As soon as our authentic record of lustre- 
making begins, it is found throughout the conquests of the | 
Arabs, and nowhere else. In 1154, Edrisi, the Arabian 
geographer, speaks of it as being then made at Calatayud, in 
Spain, which was at that date a recent conquest of the kings of 
Aragon from the Saracens. A century before (1040) Nassiré_ 
Khosrau testifies that they were made at Cairo. These are, I 
believe, the two earliest trustworthy testimonies to the manu- 
facture of lustred pottery. 

Perhaps the safest judgment as to the origin of the process 
in modern times is that which makes the Arabs the distributors. 
east and west of a knowledge transmitted to them from Egypt 
or Assyria. It is stopped in its journey eastward at the borders 
of the Persian empire, and is conspicuously absent from China ~ 
and Japan, Its non-appearance in’ the manufactures of these 
countries may be accounted for by the nature of the materials 
already in use. I have tried to get lustres on Chinese and 
Japanese ware, but have always failed; the glazes appear 
singularly refractory. Other causes may have helped to prevent 
the Persian or Arabic process going eastward. In the other 
direction the course of the Arabs, from Cairo to Tangier, has 
been said to be traceable by the glazed and decorated wall- 
tilings of their buildings, especially the mosques. No doubt 
this is in some sense true, but it has been more than once told ~ 
so as to convey a false impression that the Saracen invaders of 
Africa built tile-kilns at every station of importance, and that 
pottery factories were at work in Spain, if not during the time 
of the Abbasides, at any rate very soon after thé establishment 
of the Caliphate of Cordova. Wall- -tiles, beautifully decorated, 
were placed by the historical imagination on the walls of the 
great mosque at that town, and by implication at Seville and 
Toledo also. But the tendency of more recent investigation is — 
to ascribe all the surviving examples of Arab wall-tiling in — 
Spain toa much later date. However, there might have been 
wall-tiles in the mosque of Abd-el-Rhaman of native manufac- 
ture, as fragments of decorated pottery, supposed by some to 
have been made in Spain about the year 969 A.D., occur in the 
museum at Granada. The construction of the mosque was | 
still going on in the time of the vizier Almansor, who melted 
up the bells from the shrine of Compostella to make lamps for ~ 
the mosque, at which he used to work with his own hands. 
This was in985. But if we judge by contemporary descriptions 
of buildings, these great mosques and others, such as the © 
palaces of Az-zahra at Cordova, were marvels of decoration in 
marble, gold and ivory, but were entirely without wall-tiling. 
Moreover, mosques of the same period at Cairo and elsewhere 
are entirely without tile decoration. 

The next landmark in the history of the subject is the 
erection of the Alhambra by the Moorish kings of Granada. 
The old tiles with which its walls are covered are genuine : 
native azulejos } of the date of the completion of the building, <i 


Possibly, but not necessarily. All depends on the locality an@ = 
nature of the excavation. An instance, cited by Mr, Henry Wallis, of 
a fragment found at Brahminabad, and now in the British Museum, 
does not appear of so old a date as the destruction of that city in the 
eleventh century. It is a piece of silver lustre, probably Persian. — 

+ We may be tempted to the {belief that the Arabs got it from the 
Persians Ly the splendour of the Sassanian civilisation, but we should 
distinguish between the knowledge of a traditional process and the _ 
capacity for making use of it. Besides, although the Arabs have been — 
called savages at the time of the conquest of Persia, they were the — 
savages who, a century later, were building the mosque at Cordova. 
Nobody suggests that they learned anything from the Visigoths. Sir 


Persians. It is possible, but is not the surmise more the result of a Soe 
conviction that the Arabs could not have done it than a result of actuah =~ 
record, traditional or otherwise? There is one Persian lustred tile at 
South ‘Kensington Museum said to be 1,300 years old (No. 1,841. 76). <% 
Sir R. M. Smith judges it pre-Mahommedan, because the later artists; 
never represented human figures. It certainly isan exception either = ~~ ~~ 
to this or the universal absence of pre-Mahommedan lustre. But,inthe 
absence of more examples, one exception is as likely as the other. - A 

{ This word ‘‘azulejos ” is, I fbelieve, considered to have no. - 
connection with *‘azul,’’ blue, and is said to be derived from + Sas 
Arabic’ word of similar sound. - Although - the researches of an. 


‘ignoramus in dictionaries of languages he is unacquainted with have, a Poy 
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“sixteenth century. They belong to the same group of manu- 
‘factures as the great jars which were found full of coin under 
“the building, The well-known one, of which there is a copy by 
“Deck at South Kensington, is still in thé Alhambra, and there 
4s a similar one in the museum at Madrid. These and one or, 
“two others are the oldest surviving examples of the practice of 
‘lustre in Spain. There does not seem to be any need to 
_ assume that they were imported from Cairo or Persia, and we 
‘may probably ascribe their fabrication to Malaga. The 
“Alhambra tiles may have been made there too, although in 
“view of the comparatively simple operations involved in the 
“making and firing of the latter, and the vast quantity required, 
it might be more reasonable to suppose they were made on the 
spot. It would have been far easier to build a kiln on the 
works at Granada than to carry all that weight of tiles over 
the Sierra Tejada. But the pots were quite another thing. 
They were made for exportation as well as native consumption, 
and Ibn-Batoutah, an Arab traveller, found the manufacture in 
full work at Malaga in 1350. 

Time, or rather the want of it, prevents my making more 
than a passing allusion to the lustred wares of Sicily. There 
are some examples of what has been called Siculo-Arabian 
ware, to distinguish it from the dark blue pottery covered with 
sma!l diaper ornament, which is ascribed to Saracenic or 
Moorish potteries at Calata-girone (about thirty miles from 

- Syracuse), probably of the period of the maturity of the 
-Hispano-Moresque. I believe there is nothing antedating the 
Norman conquest of Sicily. But there is documentary proof 
of the exportation of faience to Sicily from Barcelona in 1528, 
-which suggests that the manufacture never became firmly 
rooted. However, we must remember that Sicily had been 
under the Spanish rule, or misrule, from 1479, and hunting 
Saracens was a part of their political economy. The desira- 
bility of extending the export trade may have accelerated the 
suppression of the Siculo-Arabs.* I am rather surprised that 
the near coincidence of this date of the Spanish in Sicily with 
the appearance of lustres in Italy should not have caused the 
ascription of its Italian origin to these particular potters and 
mo others. It would have been at least as plausible as the 
other theories. 

+ One of these had its origin from the existence of dacinz, or 
bacili, with which the walls of certain churches at Pisa and 
elsewhere are decorated. Marryat, the historian of pottery, 
ascribed a Saracenic character to these, and framed a theory 
to account for them which is so picturesque that I wish it were 
true. 

In 1115 the Pisans made a crusade against Nazaredek, the 
Saracen king of Majorca, whom they overcame after many 
mishaps by land and sea. They liberated no less than 30,000 
Christian captives from his dungeons, and returned home with 
shiploads of Saracen prisoners, gold and silver, embroidered 
garments and decorated crockery, to say nothing of two large 
SE ae a oa eee eee ene 


no value, perhaps I may mention one or two perplexing points in this 
derivation. If I understand Sefior Juan Riano (/mdustrial Arts in 
‘Spain, p. 167), the first mention of the word occurs after 1400. But 
a different word for tiles is used in King James of Aragon’s charter to 
the potteries of Xativa, namely, ‘‘rajolas,” ‘‘ Rajar”’ in Spanish means 
to split or divide into chips, and no one who has ever sliced tiles out 
of slabs of clay will. wonder much at their being called slicings or 
splittings. It certainly suggests that the word azulejos, which also is 
‘a distinctly Spanish name for the cornflower, belongs to the Spanish 
period. Ifthe Arabic word means nothing but tiles, why should it 
not be a derivative of the Spanish word? Of course I am supposing 
{from the uncertain way-in which my informants write) that it is not a 
familiar Arabic word, or very ancient. It would be odd if historians 
accepted as probable the theory that the Arabs conquered Persia and 
carried Persian art half over Europe, and rejected the possibility of 
their having carried a word away from the language of Spain after 
centuries of occupation. My dictionary calls azulejos blue Dutch tiles. 
It is a curious fact in this connection that in the East the important 
tile far excellence is a piece of blue placed over the door of a house to 
keep away the Afreets, 
* The Saracen foothold in Sicily dates from 830, and had a certain 
~ amount of life in it till about 1072. The period of the Spanish 
~ viceroys began in 1749, under Ferdinand of Spain, but was preceded 
by the house of Aragon (1282). It is true that Jaymé I. of Aragon, 
in 1239, figures as a benefactor to Saracen potters at Xativa San 
Felipe, near Valencia. He extended his royal protection to them in 
_ return for a small tax. That was his account of the matter. Prob- 
_ ably they would have said that he charged them one bezant per annum 
~~ ~ per furnace for leaving them alone. This would be a Moorish gold 
__bezant (called marabotini or maurobotini), such as occurs frequently 
+ (Py. Cycl,, article ‘‘ Bezant ”) in Aragonese charters, Ferdinand was 
galled the Catholic, having shown his catholicity by persecuting the 
Moors before their final proscription, and’ founding the Inquisition ; 
also by refusing to aliow Papal Bulls to become valid without the 
’ consent of a secular council. The remnant of the Siculo-Arabs must 
. have found existence irksome in Sicily from 1479 onwards, and the 
4 ruby lustre appears just after this time on: the classes of dishes ascribed 
» by some to Pesaro, by others to Gubbio, + pe Ne 
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anoge } 350, ; They must be distinguished from those placed. in 
the building when it was restored by Charles, V. in the | 


porphyry columns, which they afterwards gave to their allies, 
the Florentines, and which stand on each side of Benvenuto 
Cellini’s Baptistery gates to this day, an eternal testimony to 
the truth of the story. The decorated bacini in the walls of 
the churches at Pisa were supposed to have been placed there 
as trophies, and indeed continued to be thought so until Mr. 
Fortnum’s examination of them in 1868 settled the matter. 
~Heé made a close inspection of those on six churches at Pisa, 
and found only one fragment of Saracenic origin, Marryat 
| had the tale of the crusade, which no doubt is good history, 
from Sismondi, but Sismondi says nothing whatever about the 
cargo of lustred pots, His chief authority is Laurence of 
Verona, who wrote a poem about the crusade. It does not 
seem to contain any allusion to the bacini or kindred subjects, 
‘but then my failure to find it in 3,000 Latin hexameters is far 
from conclusive. However, what I rely on is that I have seen 
no citation from them in Mr. Fortnum’s writings. Mr. Fort- 
num has been over the ground, and had there been a word about 
the bacini in the poem he would certainly have found it out. The 
passage in Marryat’s history conveys the impression that he 
did not look behind Sismondi, and indeed that his conjecture 
was a mere passing surmise chiefly based on the bacini in the 
church walls themselves. 

Another conjecture, which would have been just_as good as 
the foregoing if the dishes had been Oriental in character, 
ascribes their origin to the Saracen merchant ships captured by 
the Pisans at Syracuse or Palermo at the time of their alliance 
with the Normans in their invasion of Sicily in the tenth 
century. 

Another, the latest I have met with, is that of M. Mely, who 
tells us that at Tchakindji, in the Caucasus, the armorial bear- 
ings of Genoa and Pisa occur on Medieval buildings, and that 
the mosque of Erivan in that neighbourhood is richly decorated 
with tiles. He suggests that this may have been the point of 
contact between West and East which caused Italian pottery. 
But there is no difficulty in finding ways in which the Italians 
might have learned technical secrets from the Saracens. The 
difficulty is to connect the actual art as it appeared first in Italy 
with any one of the sources to which it has been ascribed. 

Majorca has certainly had the preference hitherto. But we 
have no actual record till 1442, when one Giovanni di 
Bernardi, of Uzzano, in a treatise on navigation, speaks of “the 
ware of Majorca and Minorca, which had then a very large sale 
in Italy.” To my_own thinking, there are two things which 
account for the prominence given to Majorca. One is the story 
of King Nazaredek, and the conjecture Marryat founded on it 
about the bacini. The other is the name majolica, applied to 
lustred ware at first, and afterwards to all Italian faience. But 
when we come to look for the first use of the word in the sense 
of pottery, we are referred to Julius Caesar Scaliger in the six- 
teenth century, who says that the recent skill of the Majorca 
potters has made such clever imitations of Indian (Chinese) 
pottery, that it is hard to tell them apart, and that these are 
called after Majorca, all but a letter or so. An antiquity which 
this record is not entitled to creeps round it in the mind of any 
unobservant reader when, in close proximity, he:-reads the line 
of Dante, in which he speaks of “Visola di Cipri € sazolica.? 

I feel certain that many who have seen this connection of two 
writers born over two hundred years apart, must have run away 
with the idea that Dante called earthenware majolica. 

There is also the testimony to the importation of Spanish- 
Moorish ware from Valencia to Italy of Escolano, a Spanish 
writer, who says that Pisa was the port to which the Moors 
exported their faience, in exchange for that of Italy. This is 
a very odd statement. If the merchants of that date (before 
1600) really brought faience back from Italy, it must have been 
something of great value, some article of luxury. It is utterly 
inconceivable that they should bring back freights of cheap 
serviceable earthenware to a country famous for its crockery 
since the days of the Romans, when Murviedro.was Saguntum. 
On the other hand, if rare and highly decorated work came 
from Italy, where is it now? It is well known that the bulk of 
the fine samples of Hispano-Moresque were found in Italy, 
having been exported to the Italians as a favourite article. 
There should have been a few, at least, of corresponding 


* I have never seen any notice of the appearance of this ware in 
pictures of the date, Ugo Van der Goes, the Flemish painter, whom 
Maso Portinari commissioned to paint the great Mativety in the 
Hospital of St. Maria Nuova at Florence, has placed in the foreground 
of that picture an unmistakable Hispano-Muresque albarello, or drug: 
pot, with a blue and silver lustre pattern, _ I do not know if the date 
of the painting of the pot can be established, but the picture was 
painted in Italy about 1480. This may be safely inferred (if it is not 
otherwise known, which perhaps may be the case) from the date.on 
the Ghirlandaio /vaéivity in the Accademia. In this the shepherds are 
clearly painted from the same models, and the influence of the Flemish 
painter is perhaps visible elsewhere. Ghirlandaio was then four-and- 
twenty, and open to influences ; his picture is dated 1485. The 
relative scarcity of Hispano-Moresque ware in the North is illustrated 
by the absence generally of such pots from Flemish and German pic- 
tures. I have never myself seen any but this one.» 
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samples in Spain of. imported Italian ware.* However, it is 
noticeable that testimony of Spanish exports to Italy at an early 
date should also bear witness to the importation to Spain of 
Italian ware presumably of equal value. It is also a fact of 
much importance that, while all this testimony is limited to 
showing that there was a commercial reciprocity between the 
Spanish ports and Pisa, the first records of lustred pottery in 

the north of Italy begin, not at Pisa, but at Pesaro. 
Pesaro is a clay centre, and a seat of pottery manufacture 
from a remote antiquity. Passeri, the earliest historian of 
Majolica, was Vicar-General of Pesaro, and although he writes 
with some natural partiality for the town, I believe his conclu- 
sions are generally respected, especially as he had opportunities 
for inquiring into the earlier manufacture which no longer exists. 
He places the decoration of the mezza-majolica (as the ware 
came to be called) as early as the end of the trecento period, 
and the characteristic madreperla lustre towards the end of the 
quattrocento, . He also claims for Pesaro the honcur of having 
produced ruby lustre in 1480. _If some of the mezza-majolica 
at the British Museum is rightly dated, there is no reason why 
this should not have been the case. At any rate, Pesaro is 
where we have to look for the Moors, who came and taught the 
Italians lustre. ... - ae a ; 
Now, Pesaro is a long way from Pisa, and the Apennines 
are between. It is quite as near Venice, and isaseaport. For 
every one communication between Pesaro and Pisa in the 
Middle Ages, there would be a hundred between Pesaro and 
Venice. And between Venice and Syracuse there would be 
much more frequent communication than between Valencia and 
Pisa. If we must have Arabs to, teach the Pesarese lustres, 
why not go to Sicily for them? . The fact is, that a mistaken 
historical clue guided the inquirer to Pisa first, in the case of 
the twelfth century bacini, and it is difficult to get away from it. 
If another instance of bacini—that of the church of Lucera, in 
Apulia—had attracted attention to the same extent, we probably 
Should now find it equally difficult to get rid of the Moors or 
‘Arabs of Calata-girone. For my own part, I do not believe 
either had anything to do with it, beyond the impulse the cir- 
culation of their ware gave to the ingenuity of one of the 
cleverest races in the world in an age of increasing artistic 
‘activity. ; pad ane at 
(To be continued.) 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


.  Aldershot.—The foundation-stone of the new Military 
:Church at Aldershot has been laid by the Queen. The build- 
ing is of Early English design, the walls being in red bricks, 
-and the dressings in?St. Aldheln: Box groundstone, from the 
quarries of the Bath Stone Firms, Limited, Bath. The con- 
tract is being carried out by Messrs. J. Dorey & Co., of Brent- 
ford, under the superintendence of Colonei Waller, Major Pitt, 
‘and Lieutenant Michie. When finished it will have a length of 
169 feet and a width of 64 feet, and is calculated to seat 1,012 
people. : i ae ae 

Barnet.—The foundation-stone of a new Congregational 
church to be erected at Barnet has been laid. The church, 
which is being built from the designs of Mr. G. Baines, will be 
capable of ‘seating some 650 to 700 persons. ‘The cost is to be 
about 5,000/, = - 2 a Sachs eae 

Brymbo.—The opening of a new church has taken place. 
It is on the site of the old church, which was built in 1837. 
Designs were received from different architects, and that of Mr. 
M: G. Gummow selected. The church is built in the Gothic 
style in open level stone courses. The chancel rails, of purely 
Gothic design, were executed by Macfarlane, of Glasgow. The 
pulpit is the work of Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham. 
The contractor was Mr. Lewis Roberts, of Corwen, and the 
work was carried out under the superintendence of Mr. M. J. 
Gummovy, A.R.1.B.A., of Wrexham. 


Burghfield.—The new chancel just added to the parish 
church has been dedicated. The whole of the work of the new 
building and the decorating was designed by Messrs. Bodley & 
Garner, architects, the contractor being Mr. Franklin, of 
Deddington. 

Cudworth.—The corner-stone of a new church, dedicated 
to St. John, has been laid. :The edifice is to be.erected on a 
commanding site, the gift of Mr. Andrew Montagu, of Igman- 
thorpe Hall, Wetherby. The building will be of stone, in the 
Early Decorated style of architecture, and will accommodate 
250 worshippers. It comprises a nave, north aisle, organ- 
chamber and vestries. The architects are Messrs, Smith & 
Brodrick, of Hull. 

Poplar.—The new. chancel to Poplar Church has been 
completed, the cost of the finished works being about 600/. 


* A dish in the Henderson “collection, with Marcus Regulus 
painted on the face, has a Spanish inscription on the back. Was it 
an Italian artist’s in Spain, or an order sent to Italy by a Spaniard? 


‘by the late Sir. Gilbert “Scott: 
‘were the contractors, and Mr. 


The general contract has been carried out by Mr. J. Kemp 


Coleman, of 120 High Street, Poplar. The pulpit was executed - , 


by Messrs. Strode & Co., of Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park. 
The scheme of Messrs. Clarkson, the architects, is divided into 
six sections—lighting, ventilation, chancel, alteration to sanc- 
tuary, improving ingress and egress and the decoration of the 
building, the total cost of the whole of the work being estimated 
at about 2,150/., for carrying out which it is hoped means will 
be obtained. oe 
‘Wolverhampton.—The foundation-stone has been laid of 
St. Barnabas’s Church, Wednesfield Road, for Causeway Lake 
district of St. James’s parish. The building will consist of a 
nave and baptistery of red bricks with stone dressings, to ac- 
commodate 320 people, at a cost of 2,4352, to be erected by 
Mr. H. Gough, from the designs of Mr. T. H. Fleeming. . 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. ; 

Athy.— The foundation-stone of the New Convent National 
Schools at Athy has been laid. . The building, which has been 
designed by, Mr. William Hague, F.R.I.A., of Dublin, will 
consist of a one-storey large school, 60 feet long and 28 feet 
wide, with a ceiling reaching to a height of 20 feet, with porches, 
cloakrooms, &c. In connection with this is the; two-storeyed 
building, which will contain on the ground floor infant and 


kindergarten schools, cloakrooms and _ staircases, of ample ~ 


size, giving access to the upper storey, consisting of class, 
music and workrooms, lavatory, &c., all of fine size and good 
height, and well adapted for their purpose. The contractor is 
Mr. Daniel Carberry, of Athy, and: the cost will be about 
2,000/, The new schools will accommodate about 500 girls. 


_, NEW BUILDINGS. | OR les 

' Leeds.—A new wing to the Leeds General Infirmary, which 
has. been erected at/a cost of nearly 40,000/., has just been 
opened by Sir Andrew Fairbairn, the High Sheriff-.of York- 
shire. ‘The new buildings have been designed ,by: Mr. George 
Corson, of Leeds, in harmony with original buildings designed 
‘Messrs. Gould & Stevenson 
John T. Brown acted-as clerk of 


works. ) 


Liverpoo!.—The foundation-stone of the new workhouse- 


infirmary for Toxteth has been ‘laid. The- site of the hospital 
adjoins the workhouse in Smithdown Road, and is being. 


C. O. Ellison & Son. » The’ tender of Messrs. Kelly Brothers, 
of Walton, has been accepted for the building of the institution; . 
which is to hold 420 beds. The premises will be arranged in 
blocks, comprising the porter’s lodge and reception and 
vagrants’ wards,-hospital pavilions, entered from each:side of a 


broad open connecting-corridor,-administration block~ and 


erected at a cost of 28,000/.: from’ plans prepared by Messrs.» 


nurses’ home. - The hospital is arranged in seven two-storeyed — 


pavilions, but of these only four -are included in the present 


contract,-the others being prepared for so that they may be 
added whenever required. ee ae 
Manchester.— The memorial-stone of a new Conservative 
Club at Cheetham has been laid.’ Thé new buildings will be in 
the Elizabethan ‘style, in accordance with the designs of Mr. 
W. Ball (Messrs. Ball & Elce, architects), Messrs. Wilson & 
Toft are the builders. The total cost will be about 3,200/7, — 


GENERAL. 


Sir John Millats is painting a portrait of Mr. John Hare, 


the actor. (i ys 

The Duke of Connaught has consented to become patron 
of the Congress of the Sanitary Institute, to be held in Ports- 
mouth, commencing September 12. =H) 

The Second of the summer sketching visits of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects was paid on Saturday to Prestbury, 
under the leadership of Mr. H. E. Stelfox, A.R.I.B.A. 

A Meeting of the Archeological Institute will be held on 
Wednesday, when papers will be read on. “ Antiquities at 
Budapest,” by Professor B. Lewis, and on “ Prehistoric Saws 
versus Sickles,” by Dr. Robert Munro. 


‘Windsor Castle has been lighted by electricity since the ~ 
4s 


Queen’s return from Scotland. 


The London County Council have decided to light the 


Victoria Embankment with electricity, and to place lamps of 
1,000 to 1,200 candle-power at intervals of about 50 yards. . ~~ 

| Messrs. John Jameson & Son, Limited, of Dublin, are 
about to erect extensive spirit stores and other buildings. The 


constructional iron and steel work, also the fireproof floors and. 


roofs, have been placed in the hands of Messrs. Homan & 
Rodgers, of Manchester and London, ; 
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As we anticipated, Mr. Justice Cuitty has approved of the 
sale of Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. His lordship 
could not do otherwise. English law does not attach 
much importance to sentimental considerations, especially 
where they would interfere with the disposal of property. 
In the case of the Emanuel Hospital the governors had 
gone through the prescribed procedure for selling the site, 
and it would therefore be contrary to precedent if people 
who were not possessed of any vested rights or interests in 
the place were allowed to embarrass the action of the 
governors in bringing affairs to the conclusion that was 
authorised. ‘The opponents of the sale had no case. 
Their objections were really based on a theory that the 
owners of property have only limited rights in it, and are 
under obligation to sacrifice themselves in order to satisfy 
any strangers who may desire to exercise control over it. 
Such grounds as the desirability of retaining open spaces 
and the preservation of ruined buildings might prevail in an 
Utopian court of justice, but English law would be thrown 
into chaos if they were allowed to affect the rights of pro- 
perty. The opponents should have known that if they 
were really desirous to prevent the sale there was only one 
course open to them, which was the obtaining of a special 
Act. They could, of course, purchase the property and 
keep it in its present state, but we do not believe arche- 
ologists could make up too/ for such a purpose, and 
37,5007. would be needed. ‘The hospital has to succumb 
to the necessities of the age. The income has become in- 
sufficient, and there is no certain way to increase it. Under 
the new conditiors of company promotion and the progress 
of engineering, Westminster is growing, and it is not 
becoming in architects to oppose the inevitable. An 
admirer of old buildings will still be able to find enjoyment 
in Westminster after the hospital is removed, and he will 
have the satisfaction. of feeling that some broken-down 
folks are not compelled: to suffer in order that he may have 
a few cottages to look at. 


THERE is a likelihood that there will shortly be an end 
to the differences which have created a rival Salon in Paris. 
Both societies find the contest is too costly. It would 
not answer to state the facts, and, accordingly, it is said that 
the interests of French art call for an amalgamation. A 
commission is to be appointed to make arrangements to 
attain that end. It is needless to say that the Société des 
Artistes Francais being the original body will appear to be 
the victor in the struggle. The old circumlocutory method 
of administration will gain new force, and many artists will 
suffer as before. But some among them may feel a pride 
in being sacrificed to a balance-sheet. 


THE decision in the Hull case by the Court of Appeal 
is a warning to people who imagine that it is only a matter 
of form to enter into security for a contract. The defective 
sewers which led to the action were passed as satisfactory 
by the engineer, but that circumstance did not count for 
much with Mr. Justice GRANTHAM or with the Court of 
Appeal. It was held by Lord Esner that the final cer- 
tificate did not release the contractors, as it was obtained 
by fraud. Counsel for the sureties maintained that if the 
engineer had refused his certificate for the first portion of 
the contract, the remainder of the work would have been 
properly executed, and that the obligation for that refusal 
was intended to be for the benefit of the sureties as well as 
for the Corporation. But Lord EsuHer considered that the 
Corporation were not bound to have the work inspected, 
and, having sureties as well as contractors to look to, the 
Corporation might regard defects with equanimity. Hard 
as the course does appear, they were warranted in allowing 
things to go wrong in order that contractors and sureties 
would be compelled to make thorough repairs. If people 
who become guarantors would only remember that instru- 
ments can be interpreted in the sense most.unfavourable to 
_ them, they would exercise more caution before they signed 


their names. There would probably be a remedy against 
the contractors, but it might be considered that there were 
circumstances in the case which distinguished it from 
ordinary guarantees. After the decision of the Court of 
Appeal the value of final certificates is diminished as in 
favour of contractors, and as we said before, when referring 
to the case, another effect must be the narrowing of a 
market for one class of contractors. Speculators will not be 
deterred from undertaking contracts regardless of risks as 
long as they can find sureties who will back them up. But 
there must be something given in return, and that very 
often is a monopoly of the supply of materials, although the 
prices demanded are beyond the average of the market. 
The fate of the Hull sureties may cause a still higher value 
to be set on suretyship, but sooner or later the decision 
must bring about a change in the system of contracting. 


THE London School Board have decided to insert the 
following clause in connection with each contract for 
building works :—‘ Where the London scale of wages 
shall apply, the contractor shall pay to the workmen 
employed by him not less than the minimum standard rate 
of wages in each branch of the trade. In all other dis- 
tricts where the London scale of wages shall not apply, the 
contractor shall pay the workmen and all other persons 
employed by him in connection: with his contract-not less 
than the minimum standard rate of wages which may for 
the time being be usual and generally paid where such 
workmen are employed.” ‘The minimum standard rate of 
wages is to be understood as follows :—Bricklayer, 9d. per 
hour; carpenter, gd. per hour; mason, gd. per hour ; 
painter, 8d. per hour; plasterer, 9¢. per hour ; plumber, 
tod. per hour. 


M. ALBERT MAIGNAN, who was awarded the Médaille 
d’Honneur for his painting in this year’s Salon, has signalised 
his good fortune by giving away a sum of money that is 
equal to the value of the medal. Assuming the cost to be 
1,000 francs, he has given to the committee 400 franes for 
some necessitous artist, and 300 francs for distribution 
among the attendants. M. Vipert, the painter of the 
Meédecin Malade, which was allowed to be slashed witha 
knife, will hardly approve of the latter arrangement. M. 
MAIGNAN has also given 300 francs to the poor of Paris. 
So much benevolence is praiseworthy, and probably will be 
accepted as a precedent. 


In October, 1891, plans by Messrs. SPALDING & Cross, 
architects, for a swimming-bath to accommodate fifty boys, 
were adopted by the London School Board. Three months 
afterwards it was decided that the bath was not to be con- 
structed. Messrs. SpaLDING & Cross have written to the 
Board expressing disappointment that after their plans had 
been selected the proposal to provide the bath was 
abandoned, and stating that they would not have com- 
peted for so small a job had not their attention been called 
to the advertisement. In a letter dated June 24, Messrs. 
SPALDING & Cross also have requested that a cheque 
for fifteen guineas may be forwarded to them in settlement 
of their out-of-pocket expenses. -The Works Committee 
have recommended that the money should be paid. 


THE Prix de Salon, as we have already recorded, has 
been abolished, and instead of it there is henceforth, or 
until the union of the rival societies, a Prix de Paris of 
equal amount, and which is not to be confined to the 
exhibitors of any one exhibition. But the first award is in 
favour of a sculptor who exhibits this year in the Salon, 
M. Henri Vinat. His works are A Feasant of the 
Danube and Charity. He secured twenty-eight. out of 
forty votes. The winner of the prize receives 4,000 francs 
a year for three years to enable him to study abroad. 
Artists who have passed their thirty-second year are 
ineligible for the prize. M. VIDAL is twenty-seven. At 
the same time bourses were awarded to M. \HANNOTIN 
and M. Mauser, for architecture; to MM. DEuLty, 
Rousse, and Srrvens, for painting; MM. SeryssEs, 


LoiseEau Rousseau and. Fatvre, for sculpture ; and to 


M. Payran, for engraving. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


T the present time the most thoroughly British insti- 
tution is the Society of Arts. In it alone there is no 
sacrifice of public interests to those of members or their 
allies. It is at the same time a learned society and one for 
the promotion of commerce ; the arts are as welcome to its 
aid as the sciences; it can give attention to affairs in the 
most remote part of the globe, and set up memorial tablets 
on the houses of worthies in London; it organises inter- 
national exhibitions, examinations in type-writing, domestic 
economy, music and languages, as well as lectures to 
children, with equal success. Let a man be desirous to 
promote any praiseworthy object connected with the ex- 
tension of knowledge, there are no more earnest trustees than 
the Council. The faddist, who might expect to be 
handed over to the police if he attended a meeting where 
experts congregate, would be heard with tolerance in the 
hospitable house in the Adelphi if there could be the least 
connection between his outpourings and the subject that 
was discussed. For rival theorists, rival inventors, rival 
traders, a common ground is found. Even the Protection- 
ists have had a whole night to themselves during the late 
and busiest of sessions. Long ago it was said that the 
plan of the Society was one of the noblest designs for the 
improvement of the general commerce of Great Britain 
which could possibly have been devised, and the work of 
the Society which is in progress proves that the words were 
not an exaggeration. If WILLIAM SHIPLEY, the drawing- 
master who originated that plan, can be cognisant of the 
proceedings, he may well be gratified at what his thought 
has brought forth, and at the imitation of his unselfishness. 

The annual report of the Society is accordingly a docu- 
ment for which no parallel is to be found in the English or 
any other language. French societies degenerate into 
cliques, and the reports are too often puffs of the officers. 
Belgians are fearful, and we often wonder they do not print 
reports in cipher. The Germans lose themselves in the 
mass of associations which issue out of a few meetings. 
Most of the other English societies endeavour to make 
much ado about nothing, and a factitious importance is 
assumed to keep up delusions. The Society of Arts report 
is every year no more than a most abstract and brief 
chronicle of what has been done; the work is left to speak 
for itself. 

The ordinary Wednesday meetings of the past year 
have allowed opportunities for the consideration and dis- 
cussion of a great variety of subjects. Advantage was 
taken of the proposed Chicago Exhibition to treat not only 
the project but subjects that were related to it. The 
importance which colour is assuming among us was shown 
by Mr. Laurir’s paper on “The Durability of Modern 
Pigments,” which might be taken as a sort of supplement to 
his Cantor lectures on ‘The Pigments and Vehicles of the 
Old Masters,” which were delivered during the session. 
Mr. Ives’s method of reproducing the colours of an object 
by photography could not be described in a more fitting 
place than the Society’s theatre ; but the Council probably 
were desirous to warn people that too much is not to be 
expected from the process when they say in the report, 
“Tt is to be remembered that Mr. IvxEs’s invention has 
nothing in common with the many attempts to produce 
photographs in colour by chemical means,” Instruments 
for measuring colour are never likely to supersede the 
trained eye, but none the less it was well to have an account 
of the ‘Tintometer.” A paper by Captain ABNEY on 
“Colour Blindness” was also read. It is not, however, 
wise to treat that phenomenon as a disease, as the oculists 
and scientists are disposed to do, for the appreciation of 
colour might be considered to be an acquisition that has 
not yet reached perfection. ‘The old Greeks were probably 
as incompetent to distinguish colours as the luckless railway 
guards, sailors, artists and art critics, whose privation is 
regarded as if it were a sign of degeneracy. 

The paper on “ Ancient and Modern Art Pottery of 
Japan” was satisfactory to many, and the specimens ex- 
hibited no doubt excited much envy and covetousness 
among the collectors who attended. But is it not time 
for the Council to consider whether the subject is 
not exhausted? The praise and patronage which the 
Japanese potters have received in this country have 


corrupted them, and most of their work has become 
debased. What might be an advantage would be an ex- 
hibition of some of the modern work which could be taken 
with closed eyes from any Japanese warehouse in London, 
alongside examples of older pottery when similar subjects are 
treated. ‘The Marlborough House Chamber of Horrors 
could not have contained objects that give more pain than 
Japanese imports which are purchased every day. As 
long as the craze endures the English potter must suffer, 
which should be a consideration with the Society, and the 
amateurs who prefer Japanese work are not under the 
necessity of seeking a refuge in the Society’s house. 
General Pirr-Rivers’s system of arranging a_ village 
museum was explained, but the purpose sought after was 
the explanation of development in Dorsetshire by means 
of prehistoric objects. Mr. PripGEN-TEALE’s paper on 
‘“‘ Dust” was better suited for delivery in a workman’s club, 
and considering the persistence of the reformers, few 
perhaps will regret that it was ‘“‘the only one treating of a 
sanitary question read during the session.” It is to be 
hoped compensation will not be insisted on by the RAWLIN- 
sons and GALTons during the coming session, for there is 
a limit to what can be endured in iteration of familiar facts. 

In the Indian and Foreign and Colonial Sections 
weighty papers were read on such subjects as cholera, land 
banks, agricultural needs, opium, races, &c., which have 
their special students, and are not out of place in such an 
universal observatory. 

The Section of Applied Art is, we believe, the youngest 
of the organisations of the Society ; but it promises to be 
one of the most useful. It is hardly necessary to say that 
art was recognised by the Society from the time of its for- 
mation. Barry did not consider that the figures of great 
artists were out of place in the wall pictures he painted to 
express the Society’s ambition, and there was a time when 
the silver palettes which used to be given were sought after 
eagerly. At one time the Society stood alone in publicly 
encouraging students, and among the recipients of its 
rewards were Bacon, NOLLEKENS, FLAXMAN, LAWRENCE, 
Cosway and Wyon. At a later time the young JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS was a prizewinner. Nowadays the sup- 
port of the Society is shown under a different form. 

The work of the past session in the Section of Applied 
Art was commenced by Mr. Witt1aAm Morris with a paper 
on “The Woodcuts of Gothic Books,” which suggested one 
phase of the mind of the versatile author. The moral of 
it was that there should be a relation between the illustra- 
tions, ornament and type of a book. In other words, book- 
work, like all forms of decorative art with which Mr. 
Morris is associated, should be costly, and become, there- 
fore, the enjoyment of the wealthy alone. It is a pity Mr. 
Morris will not turn philanthropist, and endeavour to 
demonstrate how art can be made the enjoyment of other 
people who have not the big balances at their bankers’ 
which appear to be necessary for all who would be included 
among his customers. : 

Mr. Tonks struck at one of the misdeeds of corporate 
bodies when he wrote about “The Artistic Treatment of 
Jewel and Address Caskets.” They are not given away 
every day, and consequently there is time enough to have 
them produced in a style that would add to their value now 
and hereafter. We suppose the system of employing expen- 
sive but commonplace caskets will continue among the 
authorities of cities and towns until somebody will decline 
the present. The addresses are also in many cases examples 
of mere scrivener’s work, with an excessive quantity of gold 
and colours to heighten the effect. A very interesting 
paper could be easily prepared for one of the meetings on 
what are known as “Illuminated Addresses,” which phrase rg 
is a mockery if they are supposed to have anything in 
common with Medizval work. If some German addresses 
were brought over and contrasted with the manuscripts 
which are produced by modern scribes in this country we 
might hope for a reform. 

Mr. Roscor Mut.uys in his paper on “The Decora- 
tive Uses of Sculpture” explained the advantages of 
making memorials take the form of figures which would 
appear in connection with public buildings. At present 
a man cannot long for a statue in a public place ~ 
as a reward for service to the country. But as there ~ 
would be more shelter afforded by the niche of a building, 
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a sculptor’s defects would be partially concealed. The 


Brunel and Forster on the Embankment would, for example, 


appear less terrible if placed near the cornice of a lofty 


building. The figures in the Temple Bar Memorial might 
be cited as examples to the contrary, but they are excep- 
tional in many ways, and far too near the eye. 

Mr. PuRDON C.LarRKE found a satisfactory subject in 
“English Brocades and Figured Silks,” in which it was demon- 
strated that English weavers could produce work more cheaply 
than their French and German rivals. As a material for 
decoration, silk has many advantages, but two obstacles 
have prevented its use, the supposed costliness and the want 
of enduring qualities. 

One of LrEver’s Irishmen is made to regret the obliga- 


tion to live in cabins of mud. Yet the renowned halls of 


Tara, where kings met, were formed with mud walls, and 
no doubt many palaces also. Mr. WILLIAM SIMPsonN, in 
his paper on “Mud a Material in Persian and Eastern 
Architecture,” has said enough to convince all Irishmen 
that they need not be ashamed of stuff that was used in the 
delightful clime in which Latta Rooky moved the hearts 
of princes. But with elections on hand sufficient attention 
may not be given to the subject. We suppose no Irish 
archzeologist dare write a paper on the use of mud in his 
country, but it is a subject which sooner or later will have 
to be treated. 

The last paper which came before the section’ was on 
“ Lustre Ware,” by Mr. WiLL1AM DE Morcan. Amateurs 
appear to be afraid to render full justice to the discoverer, 


as if they believed the lustre was a cheap product of 


chemistry put forth at a high price, and was not comparable 
with older and less perfect work. The paper ought to be 
enough to convince such timid critics that the lustre would 
not be obtainable if Mr. p—E Morcan did not operate on 
every piece, and that he has been successful simply because 
he combines several sorts of skill, which are utilised for the 
pottery. ‘The artist’s love of colour is aided by scientific 
acumen. The paper and the specimens displayed what could 
be done by practical knowledge with self-sacrifice, and the 
section could not be closed more suitably than by their aid. 

The work of the committee appointed to consider the 
practicability of formulating a standard of colour is not yet 
complete. 
names for standard colours, and have selected tints which 
they consider represented by those names” ; but Captain 
ABNEY has to prepare “a formula for each of them, by 
means of which a patch of light accurately representing the 
standard colour can be produced at any time and place.” 

A large part of the report deals with the work of the 
Society in connection with the Chicago Exhibition. The 
Council are satisfied that as a whole the industries of Great 
Britain and Ireland will be adequately represented, but 
owing to the high tariffs there will be regrettable omissions. 
Several of the colonies have also applied for space. 

Although the influence of the Society is so widespread, 
it appears there are only 3,310 members. The expenses, 
however, are kept down, and last year the treasurers were 
able to invest 1,378/. in Consols. The excess of assets 
over liabilities is estimated at 17,7717. In dealing with 
resources, as in other ways, the example of the Society is 
worthy of imitation. 


THE CLOUETS.* 


N spite of the attractions which elections offer, the 
connoisseurs are still faithful to CHRISTIE’s and the 
Saturday excitements. On the last occasion, when a start 
was made with the sale of the Macniac collection, the 
principal attractions were the portraits which are said to be 
the work of the two CLovets. Two by “Jran Clover,” a 
portrait of ELEANOR of Austria, the wife of Francis J., and 
an equestrian portrait of the king were sold, the first for 
175 and the other for 870 guineas ; while five, which were 
ascribed to Francois CLourt, sold at prices varying 
from 160 to 430 guineas. When it is remembered that, 
until quite recently, ‘‘CLourT” was a sort of mythic per- 
sonage to all but a very few students, the attention. which 


* Les Artistes Célebres: Les Clou:t et Corneille de Lyon, Par 
Henri Bouchot, * Paris : Librairie de 1’ Art. 


It appears that “ they have decided on a list of 


is now given to the little paintings which are supposed? to 
have been produced by some one of the family becomes 
almost inexplicable. In France the interest is naturally 
more intense. Any miniature or portrait on a small scale 
that is supposed to be two or three hundred years old is 
scrutinised with eagerness, and we are afraid not a few are 
prepared specially to meet the new demand. 7 

At such a time the biography, or rather the substitute 
for one, which M. Henri Boucuor, of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, has prepared for the series “Les Artistes 
Célébres,” is opportune, and the study of it may save many 
amateursf rom a waste of money. He apologises because 
the work may seem “un peu raissonneur et un peu 
tatillon,” but with such a subject that sort of treatment is 
inevitable, especially when the writer is a scholar. It might 
be imagined from some of the articles on “CLouEt,” that 
there was no: impediment to the making of a detailed 
biography ; but owing to the darkness which surrounds the 
subject, it was only with the greatest difficulty, and after 
long years of research, that M. Boucuor was able to bring 
to light a few dates and memoranda of the account-book 
class. By giving scope to the imagination, it would be as 
easy to make up a big biography of “CLourr” as of 
SHAKESPEARE, but M. Boucnor is cautious and straight- 
forward. When there are doubts he will not veil them. 

The obscurity has become deeper by the circumstance 
that there were two CiLouets, father and son, who were 
attached to the French court as portraitists, and who did 
not differ much in their manner of treating their subjects. 
They were not the only servitors of their class, and pro- 
bably all endeavoured to have a common or official style. 
Hence it is that when a portrait of a sixteenth-century 
courtier turns up ina French museum, or is found in the 
drawer of an old cabinet, there should be hesitation before 
it is catalogued as the work of a CLovEerT. On that account 
the list of works and owners which is a feature of the series 
is omitted from “ Les Clouet.” When, therefore, so much 
is uncertain, let us see what M. Boucuor is able to 
establish. 

In one of the manuscripts (No. 21,449) in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale (relating to the domestic arrange- 
ments of the king, under the date 1516) is recorded :— 
‘““'Valets de Garde-robe : JEAN PERREAL, dit de Paris ; JEAN 
Bourpicuon ; Nicotas BELIn de Modeéne ; BARTHELEMY 
GuEty, dit Guyot; Jamet CLovuet.” ‘This is the first 
mention of CLouvrET. It will be observed that his name 
stands last. PERREAL and BouRDICHON were a long time 
attached to the court, and therefore appear at the head of 
the list. By 1532 JEAN, JEHAN, JEHAMET or JAMET 
Covet (for his name appears under those forms) must 
have advanced, for he was allowed 240 livres de gages, or 
about 10/7, which was the amount paid to PERREAL. In 
1528 his name stands first and JEHAN CHAMPION’s second ; 
the record for 1536 is ‘Valet de Garde-robe, JEAN 
CHAMPION ; Peintre et Valet de Chambre, JAMEr CLOUET;” 
so that after some twenty years’ service the artist attained 
the position which was held by CLEMENT Maror and other 
celebrated poets and writers. He does not appear to have 
enjoyed his dignity for many years, since in 1640 the name 
of his son, FRaANcoISs CLOUET, appears among the valets, 
and the latter obtained the privilege of receiving his father’s 
property, which by law and custom should have gone to 
Francis I. For JEHAN CLOUET was a foreigner, or, as the 
concession states, ‘‘estoit estrangier et non natif ne 
originaire de nostre royaume.” 

Where did he come from? M. Boucuor believes that 
JeHAN was a Fleming, but he honestly allows there is no 
evidence on the subject. That he was esteemed as a por- 
traitist by courtiers appears to be undoubted. M. BoucHor 
ascribes the first CLouvET’s renown to the accuracy with 
which he seized a resemblance, but CLEMENT Marot’s 
comparison of him to MicHeL ANGELO was as unfounded 
as the majority of rhymesters’ compliments. FRancris I. 
kept him busy, and no doubt he turned out numerous 
miniatures of frail women and the brave cavaliers who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the wars which were the expression 
of the rivalry between the French king and CHARLEs V. 
It is, however, no longer possible to say how many of those 
portraits by the elder Ciourr have survived. M. 
Boucuor’s declaration on the subject cannot fail to cause 
consternation amidst collectors, for he says :—‘t Among all 
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the portraits, painted panels or crayon drawings preserved 
in the Louvre, at Versailles, at Chantilly, or at Azay-le- 
Rideau, ascribed so-readily to Jean. CLouet, the father, 
there are not three that I would say were his work.” And 
he refers to the practice of GatcNnizrEs, who lived at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. That collector was 
an enthusiast for early French work, but he did not attri- 
bute oné of his pictures to Jean CLovet, although using 
the names of Francois CLover and a rival known as 
CORNEILLE of Lyon. 

It cannot be said that the investigation of the question 
is complete. There is one clue, or what appears to be such, 
which may serve to identify genuine works by JEAN CLOUET, 
should any be forthcoming for which such a character is 
claimed. We refer to the collection of three hundred 
crayon drawings which the Earl of CaR.isLe sold to the 
Duc p’AUMALE in 1889. They were reproduced by Lord 
RonaLp Gower, but according to M. Boucnot, the repro- 
ductions afford only a feeble idea of the originals. In this 
collection M. Boucuor sees the work of two artists, one 
who drew between 1515 and 1539, the other who belonged 
to 1540-70. Some of the first series correspond with 
the portraits of the companions of Francis at the Battle of 
Marignano, that embellish a manuscript of the “ Wars in 
Gaul” in the Bibliothtque Nationale, where they appear 
as ancient warriors. It is M. Boucuot’s opinion that the 
portraits in question far surpass the panels which are 
allowed to be attributed to CiourtT, while the crayon 
drawings are finer still, and from their value he maintains 
that one day the artist will be recogriised as one of the 
greatest masters of portraiture in France. 

Francois CLovet was born in Tours, and was probably 
in his thirtieth year when he succeeded to his father’s pro- 
perty. He served as valet and artist to Francis I., and 
afterwards with Henry II. Among the appointments he 
held was that of Commissaire at the Chatelet, and 
Comptroller of the Effigies at the. Mint. FRancols 
was also flattered by the poets as a rival of MICHEL 
ANGELO, and by another of the fraternity he. was de- 
elared to be the French APELLES. There is less diffi- 
culty in identifying his portraits. Portraits painted by 
him are to be seen in several galleries. He was able to 
express character, and he clothes his figures in a way which 
would satisfy the most exacting of habit-makers. For six- 
teenth-century court costume his drawings are invaluable. 
‘They display also the facility which comes from practice. 
The great folks who were drawn by the CLOUETS were not 
likely to be patient sitters; his drawings would therefore 
have to be produced with expedition. His plan was to 
spend as much time as he could on the heads, and to indi- 
eate the details of costume. Probably his sketches were 
submitted for approval before he attempted the portrait in 
colours. Thus, in the case of Mary Stuart there is a 
single row of large pearls on the head with a band of 
plaited hair, but in the miniature there are two; the closed 
collar has been altered to one that is open; there are fewer 
pearls on-the dress, and the fingers in the finished work are 
seen as if playing with a ring. In other cases there are few 
changes. ‘That most cruel prince, CHARLES IX., evidently 
arrayed himself in his most becoming habiliments when he 
sat for the miniature which was to captivate the emperor’s 
daughter, and Ciover was not allowed to alter the position 
of a button. It is now impossible to say how far FRANCOIS 
CLoveEt. flattered the king’s favourites, but his. portraits 
appear to be as true to nature as those of HoLpein. The 
French artist had not, however, such burly men and women 
for subjects. 

M. Boucuot gives the outcome of his researches con- 
cerning some other artists of the sixteenth century. One 
is CORNEILLE de Lyon. In 1544 it was said of him — 

P.ur biea tirer un personnage au vif 
Ung fainctre dit Corneille est alloué, 
Ex de plusieurs estimé et loué 
; N’avoir en France aucun comparatif. 
He appears to have also painted portraits of court beauties ; 
but, judging by reproductions, he had little of the vigour of 
the CLouets.' Another artist who is resuscitated is NicoLas 
DenisoT, the’ Comte p’Atstnois. He. was, no donbt, an 
amateur, but some portraits on wood were cut from his 
designs.’ One’ embellished a little book on MARGUERITE 
DE VALOIS, which was composed by the three daughters of 


Lord Seymour, who had been pupils of Drenisor. Their 
admiration of the frontispiece appears to be inspired by 
affection rather than by critical laws. Several other artists 
are noticed who have claims to be reckoned among the 
portraitists of the time, and to the school the modern 
portraitists of France can look back with pride. 

It is a peculiarity of the series “ Les Artistes Célebres ” 
that they are not produced according to a cut-and-dried 
plan. In each biography there is a treatment which is 
adapted to the conditions of the case.. M. Boucnor has, 
therefore, and wisely as we think, made it plain that for all 
his subjects he can do no more than give an outline which 
is not even continuous and which needs to be completed 
as well as filled in. Who knows whether some French 
student may not be attracted by what M. Boucuor has 
done, and be inspired to try whether there are not records 
which contain more information about CLovET and the 
other artists of the sixteenth century ? 


AUGUSTUS PUGIN. 


LTHOUGH a native of France, where he was born about 
the year 1769, Augustus Pugin passed by far the greater 
portion of his life in this country, and may certainly be con- 
sidered as an English artist. He was obliged to seek an 
asylum,in England from the storm of the Revolution. His 
talents proved a fortunate resource, for shortly after his 
arrival he obtained a situation in the office of Mr. Nash, and 
with that gentleman, whose confidence and regard he secured 
as well by his general conduct as by his services, he continued 
for seventeen years. Afterwards he followed art in a more 
general way, and for a while practised painting. Many of the 
sketches he produced were in a bold expressive style, and bore 
some resemblance to those of Bonington. There is some 
reason to conclude, therefore, that had he chosen he might 
have become eminent as a painter, while opportunities for 
advancing himself would hardly have been wanting, since his 
agreeab'e manners and address were a passport to society. 
Among those who noticed and patronised him was the Earl of 
Essex, and his visits to his lordship’s seat at Cassiobury were 
not unfrequent. 

Whatever may have been the circumstances that led Pugin 
into pursuits of a different nature, they are hardly to be re- 
gretted for their ultimate result. Indeed, even after he had 
begun to turn his attention exclusively to architectural drawing 
in a way calculated to bring him before the public, many years 
were yet to elapse before he actually distinguished himself. He 
was engaged by Ackermann to make many of the drawings 
for his “ Microcosm of London,” and subsequently for those 
more costly works, the histories of Westminster Abbey, Oxford 
and Cambridge. In the views he executed for these volumes 
Pugin showed himself to be an able architectural draughts- 
man; yet they were not marked by any of those qualities 
which elevate the labours of the draughtsman to a high rank as 
productions of the pencil, while at the same time they were of a 
nature which afforded little scope for the display of the more 
recondite beauties of architecture. The meridian of life was 
arrived—by far the greater part of his existence had already 
passed—yet was nothing achieved that could hold forth a pro- 
mise of permanent distinction, or secure for him more than a 
second-rate grade in the walk of art, where the foremost places 
were occupied by others. 

It is a rare occurrence that a fresh path is pointed out to 
the matured mind, which if it have not already devoted its 
energies to any particular pursuit, is generally doomed to the 
pangs of neglect and poverty at that time when the tide of 
fortune is supposed to ebb and the last faint hope has vanished. 
Pugin, however, with freshened powers, entered upon a new 
career of art, and signalised himself by projecting and success- 
fully prosecuting that which, obvious as it may now appear, no 
one had previously undertaken. 

In 1821 his “Specimens of Gothic Architecture, selected 
from varicus Ancient Edifices in England; consisting of Plans, 
Elevations, Sections and Parts at large, calculated to exemplify 
the various styles of this class of Architecture,” made its appear- 
ance, forming an epoch both in the life of the author and in 
the study of that branch of art it was so well calculated to 
promote. Yet although this production was, in itself, of a very 
different character from those on which his pencil had hitherto 
been employed, it was undoubtedly the fruit of his previous 
pursuits, and showed that while so engaged he had directed his 
attention to deeper studies than those of the mere pictorial 
draughtsman. oy? “e 

‘Delightful as are perspective views, when given with that 
feeling, energy, and sentiment without which the most indus- 
trious and painstaking must ever fall short -of the truth; they 
can never perfectly satisfy the architect. The greater their 
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merit, the more captivating their charms, the more tantalising 
do they become in themselves, since our eagerness for more 
complete information as to all the various beauties of whose 
existence we are thus made sensible is proportionably in- 
creased. In some few instances such information and assist- 
ance had been supplied, though both partiaily and imperfectly, 
by an occasional elevation or section, yet even these, accurate 
as they might appear as far as they professed to go, would not 
always bear to be very exactly scrutinised, added to which 
they were, for the most part, on a very inadequate scale. 
Much more was requisite in order to supply the architect with 
really useful documents and also to bring together different 
specimens of nearly all the principal features that occur in this 
style. The value of such a work was instantly recognised, and 
it was universally allowed to be one of great utility to the pro- 
fession and delightful to the amateur, placing before his eyes, 
for leisurely inspection and admiration, those beauties which 
very few, even supposing them to have visited the buildings 
themselves, have had opportunities of diligently observing. 

Pugin’s work elicited commendations from the critics. It 
was justly remarked, too, that he performed for Gothic archi- 
tecture services similar to those which Stuart and his fellow- 
labourers effected for that of Greece ; and if not so completely, 
it was because of the inexhaustible copiousness of the former. 
The abundance of materials thus offered to the choice was 
such as almost to render all search superfluous, it tended to 
make arrangement and selection a more embarrassing task, 
while it is equally undeniable that the more complex and 
frequently exceedingly intricate forms of the members them- 
selves and not seldom the extreme difficulty, owing to the 
situations in which they occur, of ascertaining all the minutiz 
of their details, materially enhance the actual labour of such 
an undertaking, although it is not altogether so formidable to 
the imagination as one which imposes all the inconveniences 
and dangers of lengthened travel through semi-barbarous 
countries. 

Shortly after the completion of this work Pugin commenced 
his “ Antiquities of Normandy,” a series of most exquisite 
drawings, as delightfully engraved by J. Le Keux. This col- 
lection contains many examples of a style that is often quite 
dissimilar to anything to be met with in England. The satis- 
faction which Pugin derived from the reception it met with 
from competent judges was not free from all alloy. Although 
considered as a production of art it was, independently of the 
engraver’s share in it, solely his owr, as a speculation it was 
shared by others. Harassed by the conduct of his literary 
colleague, rather than longer submit to the annoyances to 
which it exposed him, Pugin resolved to emancipate himself 
from the trammels by which he found himself surrounded, by 
disposing of his interest in the “Antiquities.” Nor was this the 
only occasion on which he had to regret that any connection 
had existed between them, for a nearly similar termination 
attended the publication of the “ Edifices of London,” which 
work was completed not very long after the preceding one. 
Subsequently the property passed into entirely different hands, 
and was greatly depreciated in the market. 

Being aware that his first-mentioned work on Gothic archi- 
tecture was comparatively a mere vestibule to the study of that 
style, Pugin commenced another that should serve as a com- 
panion to it, under the title of ‘ Gothic Examples.” This 
series, although less systematic, being rather a miscellaneous 
collection, affords far more complete and finished lessons, and 
while it may be said to exhibit for the first time several 
Structures which, admirable as they are in themselves, had 
either been altogether neglected, or most imperfectly repre- 
sented, will prove an authentic and most satisfactory record of 
some which have disappeared. Many of them were at the time 
in so ruinous a condition that it must have cost the artist no 
ordinary labour or study to make out parts from the merest 
indications. Most fortunate is it for the admirers of this 
fascinating style that, gifted with persevering zeal and un- 
wearied diligence, no less than with ardent enthusiasm, Pugin 
clothed anew those mouldered relics with all their pristine 
beauty, preserving them for us as so many models of exquisite 
grace and the most delightful combinations. How much we 
are indebted to him in this respect may be judged from a 
separate volume of ‘ Views,” representing many of the 
buildings so beautifully elucidated and restored in the 
“Examples” in their actual degraded state. One particular 
merit of this work is, that instead of being almost exclusively 
confined to illustrations of ecclesiastical architecture, the 
majority of the subjects present studies for a domestic style. 
‘The publication of the work was delayed by the ill-health, we 
should say, the last illness of the author, since his previously 
enfeebled state and severe suffering almost throughout the 
summer and autumn did not deter him from prosecuting his 
labours. To his very anxiety, perhaps, to keep his faith with 
his subscribers, the serious aspect his malady gradually 
assumed may, in some measure, be ascribed, for a moderate 
relaxation from business in an earlier stage of the disease 
might have prolonged his life, instead of which he continued at 


his post until his physical powers were utterly exhausted. 
While this work was in progress Pugin published, besides the 
‘Views ” we have above mentioned, a collection of Gothic orna- 
ments, taken from a variety of buildings in England; and in 
conjunction with it a series of “Ornamental Timber Gables.” 
Inferior as these works are to those of which we have been 
speaking, they are useful in themselves and possess consider- 
able merit, if considered merely as drawings, boldly and 
vigorously touched. Neither should we omit to mention that 
he made the entire set of drawings, over thirty, for Nash’s folio 
“Views of the Pavilion at Brighton,” many of which, par- 
ticularly those of the banqueting-room and music saloon, were 
most elaborately finished interiors. 

As a practical architect Augustus Pugin did not do much, 
preferring to devote himself almost entirely to a different 
branch of the art. He had, however, been employed in the 
former capacity both by the Earl of Essex and the Marquis of 
Downshire. He also erected several private houses, and with 
Mr. Morgan constructed the Diorama in Regent’s Park. Much 
more recently he, in. conjunction with Mr. Brunel, made a 
variety of plans and designs for the General Cemetery Company, 
which were submitted to Government, besides which he took 
avery active part in the committee, and was, on many occasions, 
of service to them by his suggestions and advice. 

Pugin seems to have had a presentiment of his death 
long before it occurred, tor almost as soon as the last toll of the 
clock announced that 1831 was expired, he said, with a certain 
air of conviction, which the assumed cheerfulness of his tone 
could not entirely conceal, that he should never witness the 
expiration of the year. He died on December 19 after about 
two months’ excruciating suffering. He was buried on the 27th 
in the vault belonging to his wife’s family at Islington, and was 
followed to the grave by many ofhis friends and pupils and bya 
deputation of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, of which 
he had been a member. 


TESSERZ. 


Henry Fuseli, R.A. 


USELI made the works of Michel Angelo his chief study 
He also moulded his style much upon the model of the 
colossal statues on Monte Cavallo at Rome. His colouring is 
low in tone and overspread with a sickly, greenish, leaden or 
yellowish hue, his hand hasty and not skilful. He would some- 
times work with his colours dry in the powder, rubbing them up 
with his brush. Probably from a deficiency in his early study, 
his drawing was not so correct as his ambition was daring. His 
anatomy sometimes resembles the mechanical and coarse os- 
tentation of an artificial myotomical model rather than the free, 
varying and blended forms of nature. The proportions are 
frequently exaggerated, and the action violent and intemperate. 
In his desire to display the naked figure he often sacrifices his 
better knowledge and violates all rules of costume, and there is 
sometimes much that is extravagant and fantastical in his 
design. His figures set about the commonest occupations, 
straining every feature, finger and toe with superfluous energy. 
His Hamlet breaking from his Attendants to follow the Ghost 
is in a preposterously contorted attitude, and he looks as 
though he would burst his clothes with convulsive cramps in all 
his muscles. In an illustration to Cowper’s poems a gentleman 
is seated at a family breakfast-table without a waistcoat and 
with his hat on; his legs, which are curiously crossed, seem 
naked till the slight border of the trouser is perceived.. On the 
other hand, there is always life and action in his figures, some 
event going forward in the design. His people seem in earnest. 
In dreamy or terrible subjects he is often grand and impressive. 
His Mightmare is imaginative and full of feeling. His Szx 
pursued by Death is truly a fine picture. Death is fitly hideous, 
and the female is a ghastly mixture of spectral paleness and 
voluptuousness. Fuseli loved his art with a genuine affection, 
and the bold and original thoughts of his vigorous if not 
exalted mind were impressed upon the canvas without mis- 
giving. He only wanted a better training of his hand and a 
more temperate habit of thinking to have made a great painter. 
As it is, he has helped to vindicate the supremacy of design 
(including invention) and expression over the inferior parts of 
the art, and has done much to advance a better taste in this 
country. 
Lessing's Theory. 


The reasoning of Lessing against the fitness of momentary 
expression for art seems based on the inference that pictures 
should deceive. ‘All appearances,” he tells us, “of nature 
which, in their actual state, are but of an instant’s duration—all 
such appearances, be they agreeable or otherwise, acquire 
through the prolonged existence conferred on them by art a 
character so contrary to nature that at every successive. gaze 
we take of them their expression becomes weaker, till at 
length we turn from the contemplation in weariness and disgust. 
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La Mettrie, who had his’ portrait painted and engraved in the 
character of Democritus, laughs only on the first view. Look 
at him again, and the philosopher is converted into a buffoon 
and his laugh into a grimace. Thus it is likewise with the 
expression of pain. The agony which is so great as to extort a 
shriek either soon abates in violence or it must destroy the 
unhappy sufferer. Where torture so far overcomes the enduring 
fortitude of a man’s nature as to make him scream, it is never 
for any continued space of time, and thus the apparent per- 
petuity expressed in the representation of art would only serve 
to give to his screams the effect of womanish weakness or 
childish impatience.” Lessing argues in this way to show why 
the sculptor of the Zaocoon has not chosen to make the victim 
bellow with pain, as in the description of his suffering by Virgil. 
The attitudes of the entire group, however, are those but of an 
instant’s duration ; and therefore, on the principle urged by 
the critic against a stronger expression, as inadmissible as if 
the sculptor had made the victim appear to shriek with extreme 
agony. The unpleasant effect of a laughing portrait, to which 
Lessing alludes, may be otherwise accounted for. We all feel 
how disagreeable an unmeaning laugh is in nature; and ina 
portrait, unconnected with story or incident, a laugh is for this 
reason unpleasant, and the more so if, as probably in this 
instance, the face looks at us. It is clear that Lessing was 
insensible, or blinded by his theory, to the privilege which are 
when it does not pretend to be nature, possesses of per- 
petuating motion—a power as undeniable as it is inexplicable. 
At the bidding of Michel Angelo life bursts from the grave, and 
its tenants rise, fall, or struggle with the fiends who drag them 
down; and on the canvases of Wilson or Gaspar Poussin 
clouds open, lightnings flash and the limbs of trees are shivered, 
and we recur again and again to the contemplation of images of 
terror and grandeur that have impressed, as they do us, past 
generations, and shall still impress those_to come, and so far 
from ‘their expression becoming weaker at every successive 
view,” it grows, in reality, stronger and stronger, for it is among 
the most remarkable qualities of every work of genius that it 
gains on us with time, while that which is merely specious 
strikes most at first, and never again with the same effect. 


Academicians and the Elgin Marbles. 


In 1816 the House of Commons appointed a committee to 
consider the advisability of purchasing the Elgin Marbles. 
Among the artists invited to give evidence were Flaxman, 
Chantrey, Westmacott, Nollekens, Rossi, Lawrence and West. 
Flaxman ranked the Elgin Marbles generally as the finest 
works of art he had seen; the bas-reliefs he especially com- 
mended, and considered them to be as perfect representations 
of nature as it is possible to put into the compass of the marble 
in which they are executed—and nature, too, in its most beauti- 
ful form. The Hercules or Theseus of the pediment he spoke 
of as being almost equal to any statue ever executed, but 
generally he ranked the pediment sculptures as being lower in 
merit than the others. Chantrey placed the sculptures in the 
highest rank of art. When asked whether he considered the 
principal figures of the pediment groups to be equal to the 
Apollo Belvedere and other single statues of celebrity, he ex- 
pressed his opinion that they were, but the high finish of the 
single statues would have been misapplied in these groups. 
The alto-reliefs of the metopes and the bas-reliefs of the frieze 
he considered also to be of the first class, each in its kind. In 
comparing together the draped and the undraped figures of the 
pediment and the alto and bas-reliefs, he alluded to the exqui- 
site judgment with which the artists of those sculptures had 
modified the style of working the marble according to the kind 
and degree of light which would fall on them when in their 
places. Westmacott placed all the sculptures in the highest 
class of art ; he considered the two chief naked figures of the 
pediment as being unequalled among sculptures now existing, 
and of one figure in particular, generally known by the name of 
“the Theseus,” he considered the back as being “the finest 
thing in the world.” With regard to the metopes and the frieze, 
he considered both were the creation of one mind as to design, 
but that the frieze had been entrusted to the hands of sculptors 
rather more skilful than those who had executed the metopes. 
As compared one with the other, the metopes were thus ranked 
by him a little lower than the frieze, but as compared with any 
other alto-reliefs they occupied the very foremost rank. Nolle- 
kens thought the Elgin Marbles to be the finest sculptures ever 
brought to this country, and equal to anything contained in 
Italy. Each of the three different kinds—the groups, metopes 
and frieze —he ranked among the foremost in existence, and he, 
as well as the three other sculptors before named, would not 
attempt to fix anything like a money value on them, for, being 
the finest productions of an age long gone by and never since 
equalled, they baffle all attempts to put a mere money price 
upon them. Their intrinsic value could hardly be estimated by 
money at all; their commercial value must depend on the 
number of bidders for them at a given time. Rossi ranked the 
two figures of Theseus and Ilissus as being superior even to 
the Apollo Belvedere and the Laocoon; the figures forming the 
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Panathenaic procession of the frieze were “jewels,” and the: 
whole series together, he thought, formed the finest collection. 
of sculptures in the world. Lawrence said that after looking at 
the finest sculptures in Italy he found the Elgin Marbles. 
superior to all cf them. When asked whether he thought them 
superior to such works as the AZol/o he replied, “1 do, because 
I consider that there is in them a union of fine composition and 
very grand form, with a more true and natural expression of the 
effect of action upon the human frame than there is in the 
Apollo or in any of the other most celebrated statues.” The 
Theseus he ranked as being the most perfect imitation of nature 
he had ever seen. The metopes he thought slightly inferior to 
the frieze, but still the finest of their class. West was not less. 
enthusiastic than the other artists examined. Of the whole 
series he spoke most warmly of the undraped figures of the 
pediment groups, which he ranked above all other works of the 
sculptor’s art. The metopes were not particularly alluded to 
by him, but the bas-reliefs of the frieze drew from him this high 
eulogy:—“ The equestrian groups in this frieze or procession are 
without example in the energies of the horses, the grace and 
beauty of the youths who sit upon them and the life which is 
to be found in all. The whole does not appear to be the effort 
of the human hand, but of some magic power which brought 
the marble into life. The metopes are superior in their finish- 


ing, and many of them are more appropriate to the studies of: 


sculpture than the less polished groups in the frieze; but the 
energy of the latter is without example in art,” excepting in the 
case of some pictures to which West then alludes. 


John Wash. 


When a pupil in Sir Robert Taylor’s office, John Nash had 
an early opportunity of bringing himself into notice. Sir 
Robert, on one occasion, putting before his clerks some plans. 
to which certain alterations were needed in an unusually short 
space of time, was annoyed at being told that it was impossible’ 
to do what he required. This being overheard by young Nash, 
he ventured to ask if he might undertake the task which had 
been declined by his superiors. Sir Robert, struck by the 
earnest manner of the boy, granted his request. Nash im- 
mediately went to his room, procured paper and candles, and, 
sitting up all night, laboured incessantly at the drawings, and 
by the time appointed appeared before Sir Robert with the 


plans completed. As another illustration of Nash’s persever-' 


ance in after life, and his determination never to be overcome 
by seeming difficulties, it is told that on one occasion, having 
to go to some out-of-the-way place in Wales, he disdained 
the accustomed road, which was circuitous, and resolved to 
seek a more direct path to his object. Setting out on foot, he 
encountered many hedges, ditches and fences, most of which he 


passed, though not without difficulty. At last, meeting with a’ 


locked gate, awkwardly framed and inconvenient to mount, he 


was seen to retrace his steps several hundred yards, make a’ 


sudden run, and attempt to vault over the gate. Failing in this, 
again and again he put forth his strength, and nearly accom- 
plished his aim ; at last, stripping himself of his coat and waist- 
coat, by a longer run and a desperate spring he succeeded in 
clearing the barrier. 
over the gate, retrace his course, put on his clothes, and pro- 
ceed quietly on his way. 


Cleavage of Slate. 


The want of coincidence in the planes of cleavage and. 


deposition is almost universally observed in nature. Nearly 
horizontal strata are crossed by inclined cleavage; highly in- 
clined strata are traversed by nearly vertical cleavage. In 
strata which dip different ways from an axis or to an axis the 
cleavage planes are sometimes found to be parallel throughout 
the mass on both sides of the axis ; and even where strata are 
variously contorted they are frequently dissected through a 
great part or the whole of their mass by cleavage planes passing. 
in one direction. Hence the conclusion is obvious that this. 
slaty structure, this monohedral symmetry (if we may not call 
it crystallisation), is the fruit of a general cause acting subse- 
quently to the deposition and disturbance of the strata, capable: 
of pervading and rearranging the particles so as to polarise and 
systematise their mutual attractions, but not to fuse them 
together, destroy their original distinctness or obliterate the 
evidence of their original condition. This force was so general 
that along many miles of country, as, for example, in the whole 
Snowdonian chain, one particular direction (north-north-east),. 


in North Devon and Pembrokeshire another (nearly east and | 


west), is found to prevail more or less distinctly in all the rocks, 


though, as often observed, arenaceous and pebbly beds are © 


least influenced by it, and limestones are unequally and 
variously affected. This dependence of the slaty structure on. 
the nature of the rock is sometimes very positively pronounced, 
as in some classes of rock the cleavage does change and even 
reverse its inclination where contortions prevail. This is very 


observable in some cases of cleavage in the old red sandstone ~ 


of Pembrokeshire. On a first view it appears to be equally 
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dependent on geological time, since it is principally among the 
older strata that it is well exhibited on a large scale; but on 
this head doubt arises when we find the Silurian rocks, which 
are not slaty at Ludlow become so near Llandovery, the old red 
sandstone slaty in Pembrokeshire and not so in Monmouthshire, 
the mountain limestone shales slaty near Tenby and not so in 
Yorkshire, the lias shales slaty on the northern slopes of the 
Alps but not so in England. There are then local conditions 
which influence the development of slaty cleavage, and it is 
essential to a general solution of the problem which this struc- 
ture involves that these conditions should be determined. 
Proximity to rocks of igneous origin has been freely appealed 
to for this purpose, but this appears an insufficient and not 
often applicable cause. The most general condition which has 
occurred to our observation is the fact of remarkable displace- 


‘ment of the strata on one or more anticlinal or synclinal axes ; 


and it is of consequence to this inference to remark that very 
often, approximately or even exactly, the horizontal edge 
(“strike”) of the inclined cleavage planes coincides with the 
axis of movement (and therefore with the strike) of the stratifi- 
cation. Pressure in some peculiar application appears to 
be indicated by all the phenomena as the grand agent in the 
production of slaty cleavage. Only one tolerably successful 
effort has been made experimentally to reproduce this structure 
by art. Mr. R. W. Fox caused electrical currents to traverse a 
mass of moist clay, and observed in consequence the formation 
of numerous fissures, more or less similar to slaty cleavage, in 
planes parallel to the vertical bounding surfaces of the mass, 
and at right angles to the electrical currents. The exact appli- 
cation of this experiment is not understood. Perhaps, however, 
conjoined with the admission that the great movements of 
strata, by which apparently slaty cleavage was determined, 
depended on disturbed equilibrium of internal heat, which 
might, or rather must, have developed electrical currents, this 
solitary experiment may be the commencement of a right mode 
of more extensive inquiry embracing the many circumstances 
of chemical nature, stratified arrangement, disturbed position 
and proximity of igneous rocks which must all be included in a 
good theory of slaty cleavage. 


A Geometrical-Architectural Temple. 


In 1674 Vincentio Viviani published a work entitled “Quinto 
Libro degli Elementi d’Euclide, ovvero la Scienza Universale 
delle Proportioni spiegata colla Dottrina di Galilei,” to which 
he joined a tract designated “ Diporto Geometrico” (geometrical 
amusements), the latter consisting of the solutions, in the spirit 
of the ancient geometry, of twelve problems which had been 
anonymously proposed ; and some propositions of a like kind, 
which were proposed by Comiers, having been sent to him, 
he published, in 1677, solutions of them in a work entitled 
“Enodatio Problematum universis Propositorum a4 Claudio 
Comiers ; premissis tentamentis variis ad solutionem illustris 
veterum problematis de anguli trisectione.” This work is dedi- 
cated to the memory of his friend Chapelain, and in the preface 
he expresses a distaste for such challenges, observing that the 
problems are enigmas which are seldom proposed except by 
persons who have previously discovered their solutions; yet 
fifteen years afterwards he proposed as a challenge to the 
mathematicians of Europe a problem whose enunciation was 
fancifully stated in the following manner:—“ Among the ancient 
monuments of Greece there is a temple dedicated to geometry; 
its plan is circular, and it is covered by a hemispherical 
dome, in which are four equal apertures of such magnitude 
that the remainder of the superficies is accurately quadrable : 
it is required to determine the magnitude and the positions of 
the apertures.” The challenge appeared in the “Acta Erudi- 
torum,” under a designation which is an anagram of the words 
“A postremo Galilei Discipulo,” a title of which Viviani ap- 
pears to have been always proud. Solutions were almost 
immediately given, by the aid of the infinitesimal calculus, by 
Leibnitz and James Bernoulli in Germany, by the Marquis de 
VHopital in France, and by Wallis and David Gregory in 
England. The solution given by Viviani himself is very simple, 
and it was published by him, but without a demonstration, in a 
small work entitled “ Formazione e Misura di tutti i Cieli con 
la Struttura e Quadratura esatta d’un nuovo Cielo ammirabile. 
Firenze, 1692.” 


Architectural Models. 


When a building of great magnitude is to be erected, the 
cost of a model, although it may be considerable in itself, 
becomes a mere trifle in the sum-total. Where merely the 
facade of a building will be exposed to view, a model may be 
‘dispensed with, as a simple elevation will answer the purpose 
perhaps quite as well. But for one that is insulated, or is at all 


. complex, a model becomes desirable. The same again if a 


facade is composed of many parts or surfaces, some projecting, 


_ others retiring, the effect of which cannot else always be so 


distinctly foreseen as it ought to be, at least not except per- 
spective drawings be made of it from several different distances 
and points of view, and if there be many of these, they will be 


hardly less expensive than a model itself. Besides, even when 
an architect has thoroughly considered all his preparatory 
drawings, he may still find out something that, if not absolutely 
faulty, might be considerably improved—something that he 
had thought would have had a different effect, and which there 

fore, if detected in the model, can still be remedied, For 
showing the internal parts of a building models are of com- 
paratively little use, since they may be far more distinctly 
understood by means of plans of the different floors and sec- 
tions. Indeed, unless a model be made to open, or be so con- 
structed that either one or more of its sides may be removed at 
pleasure, so as to lay open the interior, the inside of a building 
can hardly be shown at allin amodel. Hence models are very 
seldom indeed resorted to for such purpose, and then only tc 
show asingle large apartment, such as the interior of a church, 
or something of that sort, whose construction requires to be so 
explained, for it is hardly necessary to observe that the most 
accurate and best-executed model cannot in such cases give the 
effect of the building itself as viewed when we stand within it. 
After all, useful and satisfactory as models are, they are apt 
in some degree to mislead unless due precaution be taken to 
guard against misconceptions. As a miniature representation 
of a building, more especially if it be beautifully finished up, a 
model possesses a certain prettiness of its own which captivates 
the eye, and is likely to cause it to overlook the commonplace 
or trivial character perhaps of the design so shown. Another 
imperfection attending a model is that it conveys no idea of 
the situation, but merely shows the building itself, apart from 
all its accessories, probably its disadvantages of locality. A 
model of St. Paul’s, for instance, may be viewed in any 
direction and from any distance, whereas the building itself can 
be seen only by looking directly up at it, except from one or two 
points. It is necessary, therefore, that any delusion of this 
kind may be carefully guarded against, at least in an edifice of 
importance, by an exact plan of the situation, and one or more 
views, as may be, showing it as it will actually appear when 
erected. On the other hand, it is one circumstance greatly in 
favour of models, that after they have served their first purpose 
they have their value as ornamental works of art. 


Sir Robert Taylor. 

The father of Sir Robert Taylor was the great stonemason 
of his time, made large profits in his business, and spent them 
quickly. Robert was born in 1714. Except a common school 
education, the fee paid when he went as a pupil to Sir Henry 
Cheere, the sculptor, and just money enough to exist on at 
Rome, Robert Taylor obtained nothing else from his money- 
getting father. Hearing of the death of his father, Taylor 
assumed the disguise of a friar, and joining company with a 
Franciscan, passed unmolested through the seat of war and the 
enemy’s camp. On his arrival in England he commenced as a 
sculptor. His first known work was the monument of Corn- 
wallis, but his best work was Guest’s monument in Westminster 
Abbey. After executing a figure of Britannia at the Bank of 
England, and the bas-relief in the Mansion House pediment 
he relinquished statuary, and confined his studies to architec- 
ture, and one of his earliest productions was the mansion built 
for Mr. Gower, near the South Sea House. Between 1756 
and 1758 he, in conjunction with Dance, altered cld London 
Bridge. His wings at the Bank, which were copied from one 
of Bramante’s works, were swept away by his successor, Soane, 
The Stone Buildings at Lincoln’s Inn, Six Clerks’ Office, the 
villa built for Sir Charles Asgill at Richmond, and Lord 
Grimston’s seat at Gorhambury, were his principal works ; few 
of them display much architectural taste, and least of all, any 
of that richness in decoration and detail which might have been 
expected from one brought up and who had practised as a 
sculptor. His lucrative appointments, business-like habits, and 
abstemious living enabled him to amass a fortune of 180,000/., 
though, as he himself used to say, he began the world with 
hardly eighteen-pence. Kent, the architect, died worth 10,000/.; 
Gibbs about 25,000/.; Sir Christopher Wren, who built the 
first palace, the first hospital, the first cathedral, fifty-five 
churches, the Monument and several other public edifices, died 
possessed of only 50,0007. The bulk of his property Taylor 
left to his son, Michel Angelo Taylor, with the exception of a 
sum to the University of Oxford to found an institute for the 
study of modern languages ; this bequest was united with a 
similar one by Dr. Randolph, for a picture and statue gallery. 
A building was erected under the name of the Taylor and 
Randolph Institute, from the designs of Professor Cockerell. Itis 
related that Taylor never slept after four inthe morning, and if 
he had a journey to make always did it in the night, sleeping 
in the carriage. His honour, integrity, and the experienced 
purity of his intentions were often relied on for the fulfilment of 
promises he had not declared, and the reliance was never dis- 
appointed. His conduct in 1783, when he was elected Sheriff 
of London and Middlesex, was highly exemplary, and it was 
at this time that he received the honour of knighthood. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, where a monument is 
erected to his memory. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is pleasant to have to consider a law case which turns 
on what may be called ancient history, and for that reason 
a second reference to the portreeve dues at Arundel will 
not, we hope, be disagreeable to our readers. As the 
matter now stands it may be said to have become as 
definite -and, limited as the most rigorous pleader could 
desire. It is simply whether a tailor who rejoices in the 
name of SmiTH is to pay the sum of fourpence sterling. 
He declines, and the Town Council have decided to issue 
a writ against him in the Court of Queen’s Bench. But it 
is not impossible that the defendant may be able to over- 
come the Corporation if he can only furnish forth enough 
money to fee able lawyers, for the case is so interesting that 
all the Courts ought to be allowed to have a chance of 
dealing with it. At present it is difficult to understand 
whether the contest is a real one between the parties. As 
we stated before, the Town Council have been paying to 
the Duke of NorroLk about 6/2 annually for portreeves’ 
dues. Why the money has to be paid is not clear, nor how 
it is to be levied. The Council appear to have met the 
difficulty by supposing that the dues must be connected 
with the market, and therefore that the occupants of shops 
which were kept open on market days should be mulcted 
to the extent of 6d. or 4d. annually. As long as the traders 
were willing to pay the Council received the money, and, 
it has been alleged, applied the greater part of it to 
municipal purposes. But Mr. Smirn’s refusal makes it 
necessary to enter upon an inquiry that appears to be 
fathomless. A barrister who has been consulted says :— 
“The letters patent show a good title ‘to ‘stallage’ in the 
mayor, aldermen and burgesses. Under them they can 
levy a tax, not only on stalls but on houses next the market 
which open for sale of goods on market day. ‘The de- 
fendant’s house appears to satisfy those conditions, being 
in the High Street, at the foot of which the market is, I 
believe, held. Hence he is liable. But the custom has 
been, as I understand it, to collect from him and others 
similarly situated, not ‘stallage’ every time a market or 
fair is held, but a sort of annual quit-rent of 4d. in lieu 
‘thereof. This does not appear to me to be a bad custom, 
although no doubt at times 6d. instead of 4d. has been paid 
under it.” But where is the connection between stallage 
and dues? And, again, was not stallage meant to apply to 
the holders of stalls who in all times were often itinerant 
traders rather than to burgesses? If it could be shown that 
a commutation of dues into a fourpenny quit-rent took 
- place according ‘to established forms, there might be some 
"reason in the contention, but as far as we understand there 
is no evidence of such a transaction. As the matter stands 
the Duke of Norrork has to receive portreeve dues every 
year from the Town Council, and, as’ the amount is small, 
there will always be tenants enough to contribute towards 
it. But the Council will find it. expensive to prove that they 
have a right to exact the fourpences from any one of the 
burgesses. When they produced a copy of the letters 
patent in the County Court it would not be accepted as 
evidence, and when the original documents were offered 
they could not be understood. 


AxoutT four years ago Messrs. JOEL & Co., of the City 
Electric Light Works, undertook under somewhat excep- 
tional circumstances to light the streets of Barnet with 
electric light for three years, at a cost, light for light, less 
than had been paid for gas. _ Owing to the very short time 
allowed to do the work, they agreed to fix temporary plant 
and overhead wires, to be replaced within twelve months by 
permanent plant and underground wires, the consideration 
being that the Barnet Local Board were to give them the 
sole right to supply the private lighting for the three years, 
and a perpetual, but not a sole, right thereafter to continue 
the private lighting. The Barnet Local Board guaranteed 
a‘consent to Messrs. Joni having a license or provisional 
- order, if necessary, to carry out the lighting... Messrs. JoEL 
fitted the street-lamps in an exceptionally brief period, and 
started the light on September 1, 1888, as arranged. In 
. the following April the Local Board were asked to give 
their consent to the application to the Board of Trade for 
a licease, but they declined, although previously they had 
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been urging Messrs. JorL to take the license, and. had. 
actually called a meeting to give such consent. By this) 
refusal Messrs. JOEL were prevented putting in their under-' 
ground wires, and were therefore unable to supply the’ 
private customers. The overhead wiring, as we have said,. 
was not intended to be other than temporary, but it had ta 
stand for the three years of the contract, and in the first twa. 
months of the lighting was the cause of several failures, 
which were advertised to the prejudice of Messrs. JOEL; 
& Co. It was considered by Messrs. JOEL & Co. that the: 
refusal of the Board to carry out the terms of the contract 
was a breach of contract, and towards the end of the three’ 
years they commenced proceedings against the Board.’ 
Messrs. JOEL & Co. completed their part of the contract, 
in spite of the difficulties and opposition thrown in their 
way. ‘The case was referred to arbitration. Mr. JOHN FELL 
was the arbitrator for Mr. JorL, and Mr. SLaTER for the, 
Barnet Local Board, whilst Mr. LuMLEy Smiru, Q.C., was 
the umpire. Messrs. INGLEDEW, INCE & COLT, representing 
Mr. JOEL, instructed Mr. Rosson, Q.C.; and Mr. PooLe, 
the solicitor to the Barnet Local Board, instructed Mr. 
FLETCHER Mou ton, Q.C., and Mr. Gorpon. ‘The arbi- 
tration proceedings occupied many days, and several wit- 
nesses were examined, amongst them being the following 


electrical engineers:—Mr. PREECE, Mr. Prosest, Mr. 
Howarp Swan, Mr. Potrer and Mr. SENNETT. Most of | 
the members of the Local Board also gave evidence. Mr. 


PREECE’S testimony was to the effect that on the two occa- 
sions upon which he saw the electric light at Barnet, “the 
lighting was everything that could be desired.” The award 
was taken up on June 30, and was entirely in favour of 
Messrs. JorEL & Co., who obtain 500/. as damages, with 
their costs in the reference and the costs of the award. We 
understand Messrs. Jor, & Co. have given formal notice 
to the Barnet Local Board of their intention to apply in the 
forthcoming session for a provisional order under the 
Electric Lighting Acts of 1882 and 1888. 


Ir may not be known that the excavated chambers and 
galleries beneath the Keep of the Castle at Hastings are at 
present in a dangerous condition. They cannot on that 
account be inspected by the public. Some of the galleries 
are blocked up by stones that have fallen. The chambers 
were probably employed as dungeons. A large plan and 
photographs of the underground arrangements ‘have been 
prepared, and it is proposéd to make application for permis- 
sion to visit the place by the members of the Sussex 
Archeological Society. It will of course be necessary to 
take precautions to insure the safety of the visitors. 


. ALTHOUGH sculpture receives almost more attention 
than painting in France, it is remarkable that not one essay 
relating to the history of that art was considered to be worthy 
of the Prix Bordin, which was offered by the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts for that subject. It was proposed that the 
writers should bring out the national character of French 
sculpture in the period between the thirteenth century and 
the Revolution—that is to say, from the image-makers who 
decorated cathedrals and churches to Houpin. This is not 
the first time the prize has been withheld. In default of 
special essays, it is proposed to award the sum which has 
been accumulated to the ‘author of the best work on 
sculpture which has been published within the last two 
years. 


ACCORDING to the census returns, the total number of 
occupied dwellings in the United States in June 1890 was. 
11,483,318. In 1880 a total of 8,955,812 dwellings was 
returned, showing an increase of 2,527,506, or 28°22 per 
cent. during the decade. The officials have adopted the 
following definition of a “dwelling” :—“A dwelling, for 
census purposes, means any building or place of abode in 
which any person was living at the time the census was 
taken, whether a room above a warehouse or factory, a loft 
above a stable, a wigwam on the outskirts of a settlement, 
an hotel, a boarding or lodging house, a large tenement 
house, or a dwelling-house as ordinarily considered.” The 
average number of persons to a dwelling in 1r8go, for the 
United States, was 5°45 as against 5°60 in 1880 and 5°94 
for the white and free coloured population in 1850. 
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: ILLUSTRATIONS. 


; CHARTRES CATHEDRAL. 
TF asingle view of Chartres Cathedral were to be pro- 
‘duced in our days, the artist would probably select the 
south porch. But when Provr visited the building that 
part was unrestored, and was not as fascinating as it now 
appears. He preferred, therefore, to select a portion of the 
interior which seemed to be complete in itself, and was 
therefore better adapted for a plate than the whole of the 
vast building. It also did not present the difficulties which 
were presented by the stained-glass windows to a draughts- 
man who was not making use of colours. Owing to the 
influence of the windows, the finest photograph does not 
recall Chartres as it is remembered, because one’s idea of 
the interior is, in a great measure, associated with them, 
and in a view we expect some suggestion of their beauty. 


NEW CHURCH, SHALDON, TEIGNMOUTH. 
CHURCH has long been needed by the parishioners 
of Shaldon, which has much grown in the last fifty 
years. The old church, which is of thirteenth-century date, 
is a very interesting specimen of Devonian architecture, and 
as it was too small for the growing population it was unfor- 
tunately enlarged in the eighteenth century, very much to 
the detriment of the older fabric. But as this church is 
situated about a mile from the mass of the inhabitants, it 
has been found necessary to erect a new church in the 
midst of the parish. The architect for the building is Mr. 
EDMUND SEDDING, of Plymouth. 


CHACEWATER CHURCH. 

HE entire reconstruction of this church is well in 
hand, although some difficulty was experienced with 
the foundations for the arcades, which run to a depth of 
16 feet. The piers are of Polyphant stone, and the arches, 
quoins and aisle windows are of granite. The clerestory 
windows are of Polyphant. The whole of the walling 
inside is to be pointed, no plaster being used. The archi- 

tect is Mr. EpmMuND SEppING, of Plymouth. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
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OXFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


AC the special meeting of the Oxford City Council, which 
was held last week, the following report from the General 
Purposes Committee was read :— 

Before proceeding with their report the committee think it 
will be useful to recall the circumstances under which they were 
appointed. Ata special meeting of the Council, held on June 
II, 1891, a report by the Property and Estates Committee on 
new Municipal Buildings was considered, and its first recom- 
mendation having been amended was adopted as follows :—1. 
That it is desirable to erect new city buildings. 

The remaining recommendations of the report—2. That 
the committee consider that the following buildings and offices 
are necessary :—Town hall and concert-room, with gallery, to 
seat 2,000 ; police station, comprising charge-room, superinten- 
dent’s office, mess-room, kitchen, dormitories and library, to 
accommodate a force of seventy men and sleep sixteen single 
men, and accommodation for a married constable; police 
parade-room, magistrates’ court, with gallery and jurors’ wait- 
ing and retiring-rooms ; magistrates’ retiring-room, grand Jjury- 
room, witnesses’-room, three cells for prisoners, barristers and 
solicitors’ (two) rooms, public kitchen, scullery, larder and 
service-room, two fireproof muniment-rooms, two rate collectors’ 
offices, city engineer (four rooms, including drawing-office and 


‘ pay-office), medical officer and inspector of nuisances (two 
~-ooms), waterworks (two rooms), council chamber, public 
gallery to same ; mayor’s parlour, aldermen’s-room, assembly- 
“room, committee-rooms (two), porter’s-rooms, public library (to 


nclude two rooms and librarian’s office). There will also be 
equired suitable closets, lavatories and offices for caretaker in 


attics. - 
3. That the committee recommend that architects be invited 


- by open competition to submit plans and estimate of cost for 
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new city buildings or the adaptation of existing buildings to the 


requirements stated above on site as per block-plan submitted, 
drawn to a I-16th inch scale, from whom six may be selected 
for a further competition, and that each of such six architects. 
shall be paid a sum of 100/. towards the cost of preparing more 
detailed plans in a further competition to be confined to such 
six, were referred to the General Purposes Committee for 
consideration, with power to expend a sum not exceeding 600/, 

The matter came before the General Purposes Committee 
on June 22, 1891, when recommendations 2 and 3 were further 
considered. The inclusion of certain additional rooms in the 
requirements were agreed upon, and recommendation 3 was 
finally adopted in the following shape :—“ That the committee 
recommend that architects be invited by open competition to 
submit plans and estimated cost (not to exceed 50,000/.) for 
new city buildings to the requirements stated above, on site as 
per block-plan submitted, drawn to 1-16th inch scale, from 
whom a number not exceeding six may be selected for a further 
competition, and that each of such architects shall be paid a 
sum of 1oo/. towards the cost of preparing more detailed plans 
in a final competition to be confined to them.” It was further 
resolved that the report and suggestions be referred to a com- 
mittee of fifteen to consider and to draw up regulations and in- 
structions to architects and to report to the General Purposes 
Committee. 

The committee was then appointed as follows :—The Mayor 
(Alderman Buckell), Aldermen Gray, Hughes, Jenkin, and the 
Provost of Queen’s, Councillors Ansell, R. Bacon, Butler, 
Daniel, Downing, Gamlen, Grubb, Hall, Kingerlee, Salter. 

At the first meeting of the committee Alderman Buckell was 
elected chairman, and he has acted in that capacity throughout. 
At a subsequent meeting Mr. E. G. Bruton, city surveyor, was 
appointed assessor to the committee, but he shortly afterwards 
resigned the office owing to ill-health, and, with the assent of 
the General Purposes Committee, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, of 5 
Lancaster Place, London, was appointed in his stead, at a fee 
of 1057. 

Instructions and regulations for the guidance of competitors 
having been settled by the committee, advertisements announc- 
ing the proposed competition were inserted in the chief build- 
ing trade journals, and instructions and a block-plan of the site 
were issued to upwards of 390 applicants. November I, 1891, 
was named as the date by which plans were to be sent in. 
One hundred and thirty-seven sets of plans and drawings were 
received, and were arranged for inspection by the committee 
and the assessor in the Settling-room, Gloucester Green. 
They were subsequently viewed by members of Council at 
large. The assessor made his report towards the end of 
November as tollows :— 

5 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.: 
Nov, 24, 1891. 

J. J. Bickerton, Esq., Town Clerk, Oxford. 

Sir,—In compliance with the resolution of your Council appointing 
me as assessor of the designs submitted in competition for the pro- 
posed Municipal Buildings, I now beg to report that I have made a 
very careful examination of those received in the first stage of the 
competition, and have selected five designs, viz. Nos. 31, 61, 64, 101 
and 117, which I strongly recommend to the consideration of your 
Council, and the authors of which, I am of opinion, should be invited 
to enter the second and the final stage of the competition. 

After a careful study of the various plans I have no _hesita- 
tion in expressing my conviction that the accommodation required 
by the instructions furnished to competitors is too extensive to be 
properly and conveniently placed upon the site, if due regard is to 
be placed to the necessity of providing spacious internal areas, and 
I can quite appreciate the difficulties which the competitors seem to 
have felt in this respect ; the great defect in the plans being that the 
areas are quite insufficient to provide ample light to those rooms and 
corridors abutting upon them. I believe this to be the reason that 
neither of the plans can be considered as excellent, and that nearly all 
of them are wanting in convenience of arrangement, sufficiency of 
light, and in dignity in the entrance-halls and corridors. 

In the instructions for the final competition which I have drawn up 
for the consideration of your Council (enclosed herewith), I have 
called the attention of the competitors to the fact that the dimensions 
given in the instructions are suggestive, and that.they are open to 
modification. Nearly all the competitors have sacrificed convenience 
of arrangement and excellence of light to a desire to provide the 
reception-rooms of the full areas suggested, and I have hinted at this 
in the proposed instructions, I think, however, the exact sizes of the 
rooms should be left to their discretion. : 

In some of the plans a distinct advantage to the lighting of the 
principal corridor has been gained by the authors suggesting the 
removal of the lavatories and w.c. building to the rear of the town 
clerk’s offices and providing the accommodation elsewhere. If there is 
no objection to this it should be stated in the instructions. 

In selecting those designs which, in my judgment, are on ‘the whole 
the best, I have duly considered each one in relation to the con- 
venience of its plan, the provisions for lighting, ventilating and con- 
structing the same, the probable cost of the building, and that its 
elevation should not only express the character of the building, but 
that it should show sufficient evidence that its author would be capable 
on amplifying his design of producing something worthy of the site and » 
of the city of Oxford. 
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I am, of course, aware that it is impossible the selection I have 
made can be endorsed by every one, but I am confident no other design 
exhibits a better combination of plan and architecture than is to be 
found in either of those I recommend. 

In arriving at the probable cost I was assisted by a surveyor, who 
measured the cubical contents of nine of the designs. Inall these cases 
I consider the cost of the building would be very much in excess of 
50,000/., and in some instances as high as 80,000/, 

Either of the designs selected could, I believe, be built for a sum 
under 60,0007, but great care would have to be exercised in the use of 
materials and in the economical arrangement of the plans, &c. I 
think the attention of the competitors should be especially directed to 
the desirability of avoiding expensive features in their designs. I 
should wish to state that some of the remaining designs show con- 
siderable merit either in the planning or the architecture, those 
numbered 1, 6, 14, 20, 33 and 102 being in my opinion most 
commendable. 

In conclusion I would venture to suggest that it would be desirable, 
before entering upon building operations, to take into consideration 
the desirability of setting back the town clerk’s office and the adjoin- 
ing houses to the High Street, but this need not be more than would 
extend in a straight line the front of the Town Hall. The setting 
back of the houses on the opposite side of the street would, I feel sure, 
be a very desirable improvement.—I am, your obedient servant, 

Tuos, E, CoLLcutTtT, 
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After considering this report the committee were of opinion 
that the amount of accommodation originally asked for was 
more than could be reasonably afforded on the site, and resolved 
that in the final competition rooms for barristers and solicitors 
and a special room for grand juries be omitted, and that the 
size of certain other rooms be reduced. It was also resolved 
that in a further competition the necessity for ample light to the 
corridors, &c., should be impressed on the competitors, and 
that they should be reminded that 50,o00/. must be regarded as 
the limit of cost. 

The assessor’s report was communicated to the General 
Purposes Committee on December 7, 1891, and the City 
Buildings Committee were then authorised to invite a further 
competition among the authors of the five selected designs. 

At a meeting of the committee on May 4, 1892, the following 
further report was received from the assessor :— 


36 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.: April 29, 1892. 
Oxford Municipal Buildings. 

J. J. Bickerton, Esq., Town Clerk, Oxford. 

Sir, —I have the honour to report to you my views as to the com- 
parative merits of the five desigus submitted in the final stage of the 
competition for the proposed Municipal Buildings, 

I have made a very careful examination of the drawings, and I 
must confess to a feeling of disappointment that they do not appear to 
bear out the promise they gave in the preliminary competition, and 
although the attention of the competitors was directed (by the final 
instructions) to the necessity of ample light to the corridors, &c., and 
that this point would be considered as of greater importance than a 
literal compliance with the suggested sizes of the reception-rooms, I 
find that in all the designs there are important parts of the proposed 
buildings that would be ill-lighted ; these defects may, however, be 
consequent upon difficulties of the site. 

The design marked No. 5 is, on the whole, arranged more con- 
veniently, and with better light to the corridors, than the others. With 
regard to the architectural treatment, I think it is perhaps the best 
and, with the exception of those to the ground floor, the windows are 
designed to admit of ample light to the various rooms, I do not 
consider the grouping of the buildings to be satisfactory. 

The design No. 4 very closely approaches No. 5 in convenience of 
arrapgement, and so far as the grouping of the parts and the general 
idea of the architectural treatment, I think it is decidedly superior, 
but the detail drawing is not, I think, equal in merit to that of No. 5, 
and certainly does not bear out the impression made by the elevation 
submitted in the first competition. 

The design marked No. 3 is not equal either to No. 5 or No. 4 in 
arrangement of plan, nor does the building group so well as No. 4. 
The detail and the architecture generally would have been more 
pleasing and effective if it had shown more of the feeling of the best 
period of English Renaissance. 

With regard to the remaining designs, although each show many 
admirable points, I do not consider them either in the planning or the 
architecture as equal to Nos. 5, 4, or 3. On the whole I think that 
design No, 5 is the best ; at the same time I submit that in neither of 
the designs would you have a building equal in architectural merit. to 
those erected in Oxford in recent years, and which, in my opinion, 
maintain in two phases what may be considered the best periods of 
Oxford architecture.—I am, your obedient servant, 


TuHos. E, CoLLcuTtT. 


It was found that the author of the design referred to as 
No. 5 was Mr. Henry T. Hare, A.R.I.B.A., of 15 Cheapside, 
London, E.C. Statements by him explanatory both of his 
original drawings and of those submitted in the final com- 
petition are appended to this report. Mr. Hare’s designs and 
those of the other selected competitors will be exposed in the 
council chamber simultaneously with the issue of the report. 

The committee regret that none of the designs submitted 
should have been of such a character as to enable the assessor 
more unreservedly to recommend them for adoption, They are 
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advised, however, that it would be practically impossible to 
obtain a better plan than Mr. Hare’s, having regard to the site 
at his disposal and the accommodation required. 

The committee are of opinion that some of the minor rooms 
might be omitted without detriment to the general requirements 
of the city, and this would enable the architect to obtain more 
light and larger air-spaces than now shown on the plan. 

The assessor has also pointed out faults in the elevation 
towards St. Aldate’s, but these the architect would doubtiess be 
able to remedy. 

On the whole, and subject to these observations, the com- 
mittee recommend the Council to accept Mr. Hare’s design, 
and believe that with it as a basis the architect will be enabled 
to produce a building well adapted for the purposes for which 
it is intended, and not unworthy of the city of Oxford. 

After the adoption of the report had been moved and 
seconded, the following amendment was proposed :—‘ That 
considering (1) the present financial position of the Corpora- 
tion ; (2) that the expenditure at the present time upon new 
Municipal Buildings of so large a sum as that proposed can- 
not fail to cause the abandonment or at least the indefinite 
postponement of many improvements much needed for the 
welfare of the poorer class of citizens ; (3) the character of the 
assessor’s report, this Council declines to adopt the recom- 
mendation of the General Purposes Committee for the present 
erection of new Municipal Buildings, but refers back the report 
with an instruction to the committee to consider and report to 
the Council at an early date in what manner provision for a 
public library can best and soonest be made.” ‘There were 
fourteen votes given for the amendment and twenty-six against 
it. It was next proposed :—“ That the question of new city 
buildings be postponed until the wishes of the ratepayers on 
the matter have been as far as possible ascertained, by a general 
meeting to be called by the Mayor at a convenient day.” But 
only ten members were in favour of the delay, while there 
were still twenty-six against it. Finally, the report of the com- 
mittee was adopted, and it was agreed to refer it back to the 
Buildings Committee to report to the General Purposes Com- 
mittee. 


LINCOLNSHIRE CHURCHES, 


VERY successful two-days’ excursion of the Lincolnshire 

and Nottinghamshire Architectural and Archzeological 
Society took place, says the Lincolnshire Chronicle, on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, June 22 and 23. From Skegness, the 
headquarters, a start was made punctually at 9.15 on Wednes- 
day along the Roman bank to Winthorpe. Here the Precentor 
of Lincoln, as in the other churches visited, gave a most. inter- 
esting and succinct introduction to the church, noting the chief 
architectural features and peculiarities, and helping all to see 
much that might have been missed in the short time allowed. 
The church was originally of the Decorated period, but was 
largely altered in the succeeding style. There is a fine porch 
and abundance of good carved woodwork, two screens enclos- 
ing the eastern bays of the nave aisles, as is the case at 
Addlethorpe, Bratoft, Friskney and Croft. One of these 
chantry chapels was built or endowed by Walter de Friskney, 
1316. A small bass of the date 1515 lies in the centre of the 
nave. The Perpendicular chancel is chiefly remarkable for the 
beautiful seating, the egend of St. Hubert and the Stag being 
on one of the poppyheads. At the next church, Ingoldmells, 
unfortunately the woodwork has been scattered about with a- 
free hand, some part made into a pulpit, which stands on a 
font cover, some nailed up against the eastern wall of the nave, 
for the chancel has been long wanting. The aisle arcades are 
Early English, the tower Decorated. There is a good Deco- 
rated font, and in the north aisle a curious brass, representing 
William Palmer, a lame civilian, leaning on a crutch, with his 
hands joined in prayer, 1520. Addlethorpe is a fine example 
of a Perpendicular church, and, like Ingoldmells, for nearly two 
hundred years has been bereaved of its chancel. The south 
porch is very beautiful, having a parapet ornamented with 
graceful twining branches, and a crucifix at the apex. 
There is great abundance of good oak screenwork, the 
ancient chance screen, now. forming a kind of reredos, 
being a very fine specimen, also the screens around the 
eastern bays, north and south aisles, and the screen across the 
tower arch, which has the inscription, ‘Orate panima 
Johannis Dudeck Senior et uxor ejas.” There are two 
sepulchral slabs, one to the memory of a Massingbird (1481), 
and the other to Richard Ward (1423). The font is Perpen- 
dicular, and there are several of the old oak benches left. 


| There is also in the churchyard a portion of a cross, the 


shaft and baseremaining. Burgh, which was reached after a 
more lengthened drive, was probably occupied by the Romans, 
as it, from its eminence, commands a large stretch of country ; 
its name shows that the Saxons dwelt here, and there is a large 
tumulus just outside the town. There were once two churches 
here, one of which was destroyed at the beginning of the six- 
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teenth century. The present one, with the exception of a 
Decorated north door, is wholly Perpendicular. The tower is of 
fine proportions, to which its double belfry windows add effect, 
as was pointed out by the Precentor. The ornamental finials 
of the parapet date probably from James I. The chancel 
screen still remains, but the chantry chapel screens are dis- 
persed. The pulpit is a good specimen of its date (1623), the 
Palmer epitaph (date 1610) is interesting, and the tenor bell is 
said to have saved a coasting vessel from destruction, whose 
grateful captain purchased an acre of land, the proceeds of 
which he dedicated to Burgh, on condition that the bell be 
tolled on dark nights ; hence his bequest was called Bell String 
Acre. Gunby was next visited. The chief interest of the 
church, which is new, consists in two brasses. The first com- 
memorates Judge Lodyngton, who is represented in his robes, 
_ with a lion beneath his feet, under a very beautiful ogee canopy 
(date 1419). The other, which has served for two generations, 
first commemorates Thos. Massingberd, of Gunby, and his wife, 
Johanna Bernak—he died 1405 ; and secondly, Sir Thomas 
Massingberd, knight, who married Johan Bratoft, and died in 
1552. 
A very picturesque drive carried the archeologists to 
Spilsby, where they enjoyed an excellent lunch at the White 
Hart Hotel, Mr. S. F. Hood, Nettleham Hall, taking the chair. 
In the Market Place is the base and shaft of a cross, anda 
bronze statue of Sir John Franklin, the Arctic explorer, who 
was born in 1786 in a house in the Market Place. After lunch 
the church was visited. Externally its appearance is painfully 
modern, having been rebuilt in 1879. The present nave and 
chancel are really the old south aisle, the original chancel being 
the Willoughby chantry chapel. It contains monuments of 
John, first Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, who fought at Crecy, and 
died 1348, and his wife ; of John, second Baron Willoughby, 
who fought at Poictiers, and died in 1372; of Robert, third 
baron, and his second wife ; of Margaret, third wife of the last 
named; of William, fourth baron, and his first wife; and a 
huge cumbrous screen across the chancel arch, the monument 
of Catherine, Duchess of Suffolk (the widow of Charles Brandon, 
Henry VIII.’s brother-in-law), and her second husband, Richard 
Bertie. Both of them were greatly interested in the Reforma- 
tion, Latimer frequently staying with them at Grimsthorpe 
Castle. Halton Holgate (the hollow way, so called from the 
deep cutting in the road just by the church) is a very attractive 
Perpendicular church, of excellent proportions internally. Over 
the arch is a rebus, B, in a barrel or tun, for Bolton, an un- 
known benefactor. The tower and chancel were rebuilt 1867. 
A well-carved effigy represents probably Sir Henry de Halton ; 
a sepulchral slab, with Lombardic lettering, commemorates one 
of the Bec family ; and a small brass, Bridgett Rugeley, d. 1658. 
On one of the bench ends are seven monkeys, and on another 
the Bec of Ufford arms quarterly. Bratoft Church was next 
visited. It is in excellent condition, having been very satis- 
factorily restored by Mr. Fowler, of Louth. Itis Perpendicular 
outside, and within has Decorated pillars. The easternmost 
bay of the north aisle is much narrower than the others, to 
allow of the staircase to the rood-loft. There is a fine chancel 
screen and screens to the chantry chapels. A painting in the 
tower represents the Armada as a huge red dragon on the sea 
between the shores of England (whereon are some soldiers in 
some ships close by), France, Ireland and Scotland. Below 
are these lines :— 

Spaine’s proud Armado with great strength and power 

Great Britain’s state came gapeing to devour. 

This Dragon’s guts like Pharao’s scattered hoast 

Lay splitt and drown’d upon the Irish Coast, 

For 4 eight score save too ships sent from Spaine, 

But twenty-five scarce sound return’d again. 

Robert Stephenson. Non nobis, Domine. 
Thomas Scott, the commentator, lived here. 


Thorpe St. Peter’s, with an Early English porch and inner 
doorway, a lancet window, western respond of north aisle, and 
the font, has a Decorated nave and tower and a Perpendicular 
chancel. Here is a good Jacobean pulpit and a beautiful Per- 
pendicular screen, with gates, the crockets of the central ogee 
being pelicans in different positions. Croft Church is mainly of 
the Decorated style, the aisles and chancel being Perpendicular. 
The aisle arcades of five bays, on octagonally shafted pillars, 
are fine, the screenwork of the chantry chapels and the rood- 
screen very good and rich, the pulpit with canopy, date 1615. 
The south door has on it “ God save the King, 1633.” On the 
plaster blocking up the upper rood-loft door ts’ i Feare 
Honour,” evidently part of “ Feare God and Honour the King.” 
There is a good brass eagle of the fifteenth century and some 
interesting brasses. 

The annual dinner was held at the Pavilion, Skegness, at 
seven, under the presidency of Mr. S. F. Hood. The usual 
loyal toasts were honoured, and the company adjourned to the 
lecture-room to hear a papet by Mr. Cheales, with facsimiles, 
on the wall-paintings which for some years he has been inch by 
inch revealing at Friskney Church, The Precentor of Lincoln 
presided, and after a careful examination of the admirable 


facsimiles by the audience and a very hearty vote of thanks to 
the reader of the paper the meeting was dissolved. 

On Thursday morning, at 9:15, another very punctual start 
was made for Magdalen College School at Wainfleet, founded 
by Bishop William Patten, or Barbour, in 1484, bishop of 
Winchester, and founder of Magdalen College, Oxford. It isa 
good piece of brickwork, in two storeys, of the same style as 
the Castle at Tattershall, having two octagonal towers at the 
west end. It isa grammar school for boys and girls, and we 
need hardly add that the Precentor’s kindly suggestion of a 
half-holiday to celebrate the visit of the Society was received 
with great applause. Some fragments of the original glass are 
still preserved in the windows. The handsome fireplaces are 
modern. Thence the road (missing out Wainfleet St. Mary’s, 
as it is under repair) led to Friskney. The paintings were sur- 
veyed with great interest. These extend along the spandrels 
of the arcades, and help to make us realise what a lavish use 
of painting was made in the Middle Ages. It is a spacious 
Perpendicular church, with two Norman arches in the aisle and 
an Early Engtish door. There is a fine chancel screen, and in 
the north aisle a squint with a low side window close by, an 
example to be explained by the theory of Dr. Cox, that these 
low side windows were used to ring the sanctus bell through. 
The chantry chapel screens are likewise noticeable. There is 
a partly ancient, partly restored churchyard cross. 

__Wrangle has a fine and interesting church. The tower arch 
is Transitional, there is a beautiful Early English doorway in 
the porch, which is Perpendicular with a chamber over it. The 
chancel is Decorated, the nave Perpendicular, except at the east 
and west ends, and clerestory alternates with the Decorated 
and Perpendicular windows. An octagonal stair turret led to 
the rood-loft, and there is a sancte bell-cot at the apex of the 
crocketed nave gable. The pulpit is Elizabethan, with canopied 
sounding-board. Some exquisite old glass still exists in the 
north aisle. Old Leake is chiefly notable for the spaciousness 
and excellence of its nave, of fourteenth-century date, though 
there are traces of a Norman church of much the same pro- 
portions. The chancel is modern, erected by the trustees of 
Oakham School. An octagonal stair turret led to the nave roof 
and the rood-loft. The tower was built between 1490 and 
1547, and is of substantial, large, but low character. A curious 
old alms-box made out of one piece of wood, with bands and 
hasps, still remains. The condition of the north aisle is most 
lamentable, the lead roof apparently sliding down has pulled it 
away from the nave, whose north side is much out of the per- 
pendicular. Here lunch was partaken of, and a start was soon 
made for Leverton. Here the nave and aisles are fourteenth- 
century date, with a restored clerestory, a low Perpendicular 
tower and Perpendicular chancel. There is a good Perpen- 
dicular font, a handsome Perpendicular rood-screen, with a 
large corbel about 4 feet in front, to support the rood-loft. A 
well-designed set of sedilia and the stone perforated bases of 
the chancel seats give it a very rich appearance, At the back of 
the easternmost sedile is a square squint from the adjoining chapel. 
The foot of the chalice is dated 1569, the bowl is a recent addi- 
tion. On the door is carved “‘God Save Queen Elizabeth.” 
Benington chancel is perhaps its most interesting feature ; it is 
of Early English date, but in Perpendicular times its vaulted 
roof was cut down and the present low roof substituted ; the 
springers still remain to tell the tale. An Easter sepulchre and 
good sedilia are noticeable. The tower and clerestory of the 
nave (the rest is Decorated) are of Perpendicular date. At the 
north-east angle is a rood-loft turret, also leading to the nave 
roof, and a sancte bell cot on the apex of the nave gable. 
There is a very good chancel screen with doors, and a richly 
carved Perpendicular font. At Butterwick is a good Perpen- 
dicular rood-screen, a circular brick turret to the rood-loft and 
nave roof, and a sancte bell cot. The screen has been re- 
coloured recently with somewhat too light tints. There is an 
Early English font. Freiston Priory Church, which, as is 
usual with double churches, partly parochial, the western part 
partly monastic, has lost its chancel, is a very noble piece of 
work, The Priory was Benedictine, and was commenced in 1114. 
The nave originally consisted of six Norman bays, the central 
pillar on the north side having been later transformed into a 
rood-loft staircase. Then three more bays westwards were 
added in the Early English time. Later the fine clerestory 
was added, carrying up the Norman corbel table. There 1s a 
western (there has been also a central) tower, with a statue of 
St. James, with a pilgrim’s wallet, in a canopied niche. As at 
Dunster and elsewhere, the parish had its own altar at the 
east end of the nave, and their own rood-screen, which unfor- 
tunately was sold to Fishtoft, where it now exists in the tower 
arch. The font is good Perpendicular, with a most elegant 
spiral tower, surmounted by a figure of the Virgin Mary. The 
east end, after the destruction of the chancel and tower, has 
been filled in with several different sized windows; the 
springers in the tower vaulting are still to be seen. Here, by 
the kindness and hospitality of the vicar, the Rev, S. Staffurth, 
the party partook of tea in the vicarage. Fishtoft was the last 
on the list to be visited. The chancel is of Norman date, 
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though it has been altered in several places, so that the priest’s 
door from within resembles a low side window, as there has 
been an Early English lancet inserted over it. Almost all the 
rest is Perpendicular. On the western face of the tower is a 
figure of the patron saint, St. Guthlac, on a bracket of a 
diabolic head. At the north-east angle of the nave is a rood- 
loft turret, also leading on to the nave roof. A very beautiful 
Perpendicular screen fitls the chancel arch, and across the 
tower arch is the one above-mentioned from Freiston. A small 
relic, a pointed window head, of the Early English clerestory, 
exists in the third bay from the west end of the nave. As there 
was plenty of time to spare, owing to the punctuality of the 
secretaries’ summonses and the omission of Wainfleet St. Mary’s, 
a halt was made on the way to Boston to visit Skirbeck 
Church. The visitors were rewarded by the beautiful Early 
English arcades of the nave (the Norman chancel was pulled 
down in 1598), the excellent pulpit and font cover and the 
candelabra. 


LUSTRE WARE.* 
(Concluded from page 16.) 


HAVE lately had the satisfaction of finding that this opinion 

is also expressed in the work of M. Théodore Deck on 

“‘ Ceramics.” M. Deck’s opinion ought to have great weight, as 

he is certainly the most eminent practical potter who has written 
on the history of the subject. 

I have dwelt upon this historical evidence, because it is just 
one of the points at which the lines of history and technical 
inquiry intersect. I will now give my version of the other side 
of the matter. 

The technical distinctive feature of Hispano-Moresque ware 
is that it is invariably on a white ground of glaze rendered 
opaque by oxide of tin. All the mezza-majolica, the early 
Pesarese ware, is on the white ground described by Passeri, 
which had, according to him, been in use since 1300, perhaps 
earlier. It is not a tin enamel, but a white slip covered with a 
mixed glaze of lead and alkali—marzacotto. Not a single dated 
example of lustre appears in Italy on a tin enamel till near the 
end of the fifteenth century, either at Pesaro or elsewhere. 
Now I can testify, and so can every potter who has ever made 
lustre, to the facility and certainty with which it can be pro- 
duced when tin is present in the glaze as compared with other 
glazes. 

That the Italian potters should learn from a Moorish source, 
and yet get so little clue to the superiority of this white ground 
that no experiment in its use should survive, and no tradition 
be handed down, is most improbable. But it becomes more 
improbable still at the next step in the history of majolica 
when, about 1475, or perhaps rather earlier, the tin glaze begins 
to supersede the white slip. The course the Italian potters 
took then was to use it not as the glaze far excellence suscep- 
tible to lustre, but as a whiter substitute for the white slip, 
glazing it over with marzacotto precisely as they had glazed the 
old ground. It might be difficult to pronounce certainly on this 
point from inspection alone, but there is no other testimony. 
Piccolpasso, in his very explicit description of the Gubbio 
process and Italian pottery generally, in 1548, leaves no room 
for doubt. He notices the necessity for glazing the tin glaze 
thinner than the white ¢erra di Vicenza, or slip. But there is 
not the slightest hint that the old marzacotto glaze was ever 
discarded, 

It may be objected that the tin glaze was unknown or un- 
obtainable. There is strong evidence to the contrary even as 
to its use by Italian potters, and the tendency of recent re- 
search is to place the date of its adoption earlier and earlier.t 
But apart from this, it was in use in Italy for another purpose 
long before. Luca della Robbia ¢ had had time to mature his 
method of covering terra-cotta with it, and to place his two 
great bas-reliefs above the doors in the Duomo at Florence by 
the year 1438. So that, however much we strain dates, there 
is a long period during which the tin enamel was known in 
Italy, and yet the makers of the mezza-majolica persisted in the 
use of a ground of their own; while, had they been acting under 


* A paper by Mr. William de Morgan, read at a meeting of the 
Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts. 

+ See Fortnum’s reply to Prof. Argnani, Academy, Sept. 6, 1890, 
No. 957. Dr. Umberto Rossi and Prof. Milanesi date the use of tin 
glaze in Tuscany as early as 1300-1400. 

t The tiles on the tomb of Benozzo Federighi (1456), which ap- 
pear to be on tin, are among Luca’s works. In these the technical 
point most prominent is that Luca wanted something golden, or some- 
thing akin to lustre, and could only get it by cutting out the back- 
ground in mosaics of a rough sort of pottery gilding. But if he had 
had his white ground from a Saracen potter he would probably have 
lustred the background, even if danger to his other pigments had 
compelled him to use separate pieces. But there is a disposition to 
refer to Faenza and Caffaggiolo as Luca’s sources of information about 
tan; and if a small oil-jug in the Henderson collection is rightly 
ascribable to either, they could make lustre there also, 


Moorish instructions, they must certainly have been looking 
and longing for the more manageable Moorish ground. If 
Luca got his knowledge (as Jacquemart supposed) from the 
potteries of Faenza or Caffaggiolo, it makes the combination of 
circumstances still more puzzling. _Faenza is a two-days’ 
journey (about seventy miles) for a horseman from Pesaro, 
certainly not more, and the interchange of employés was pro- 
bably not uncommon. 

I believe what I have said would hold good equally what- 
ever view is taken of the exact date of the first Pesarese lustres. 
The question is a little complicated by the fact that the date of 
the lustre is not of necessity that of the piece. An unlustred 
piece of faience, three hundred years old, could be put through 
the kiln now, and no human penetration could discover the 
date of the lustre. Bacili made at Pesaro in 1450 may have 
been lustred at Gubbio in 1550. 

I leave this part of the subject with many things unsaid, in 
order that I may not be forced to omit the next landmark in 
the history. The bottega at Gubbio, and its connection with 
Giorgio Andreoli, has been considered as the most important 
of all from an artist’s point of view. Maestro Giorgio was a 
sculptor, a pupil of Luca della Robbia, who took to pottery and 
worked at this bottega, which had already produced some fine 
lustre work, perhaps as fine in all decorative respects as any 
which followed. The free use of ruby distinguishes this from 
the mezza-majolica, and the Maestro Giorgio productions may 
be again distinguished from it by a varied character in the 
ruby, and a finer white ground. The aim evidently is a trans- 
parent ruby tu be used as a pigment. To my own thinking, 
the work throws doubt on its suitability for this purpose. How- 
ever, there can be none that in his time the colour attained its 
greatest brilliancy. The dates range from 1518 to 1537, the 
latter examples being by his son and other contemporaries, 
who carried on the work a little longer. But all lustres dis- 
appear from Italian decorative work about 1550, so that a 
period of sixty years covers the whole production. I have 
before spoken of the longer lifetime of the Hispano-Moresque 
process, but in both cases the disappearance was only that it 
ceased to be used on elaborate work ; as certainly in Spain, 


and possibly in Italy, the practice has never completely - 


died out. 

It is more difficult to account for its disappearance so long 
before the collapse of the arts in the eighteenth century than 
for the vigorous and successful attempts to outdo the Moorish 
pottery in the age of Renaissance. It may satisfy some to say 
that a change of fashion did it ; but this is only substituting 
one phrase for another, and very nearly means nothing at all. 
A plausible surmise is that its use became incompatible with 
the careful and dexterous brushwork on fresh-dipped enamel, 
which reached to such perfection at Castel Durante and 
Urbino. The greater an artist’s success in manipulation, the 
less is he disposed to incur the risk of an uncertain firing. A 
lustre-kiln may spoil the whole outright, or even if the lustres 
themselves are successfal, may only come into existence at the 
cost of elbowing their neighbours out of it. So long as the 
material was used for its own sake, and no attempt was 
made to go beyond its natural limits, all went well, but as 
soon as the artists began to be discontented with the 
restrictions its use put upon their opportunities of showing 
their own dexterity, the lustre colour had to give way. It may 
have been this, or possibly the demand may have been dimi- 
nished by the disappointment consequent on local mishaps. 
The death of a furnaceman of special skill might cause a 
suspension of work, or, what is more likely, a substitute might 
be found whose failures might lead to a belief that the process 
depended on some secret which his predecessor had kept to 
himself. Whatever the cause or complication of causes, they 
vanish in 1550, and do not reappear for 300 years. 

The process is not described by Brongniart, who was the 
great technical authority on pottery of fifty years ago; and 
Salvétat, who was his successor, makes only a very speculative 


allusion to its possible character. And in the catalogue of the - 


Great Exhibition of 1851, which isa sort of death register of 
the arts of antiquity, not a hint of lustred pottery appears. 
The modern revivals begin with those at the Ginori factory at 
Doccia, near Florence, and those of Carocci at Gubbio,* of 
which Mr. Fortnum speaks very highly. There were some of 
these in the 1862 Exhibition in London. I have never see 
any myself. The best I have seen are those of Cantagalli, at 
Florence. 

In spite of the Doccia and Gubbio reproductions, an im- 
pression continued to prevail that the process was a secret. I 
used to hear it talked about among artists, about twenty-five 
years ago, as a sort of potters’ philosopher’s stone. At that 


* A story is told by Marchese Brancaleone of the rediscovery at 
Gubbio, that an old painted unfired piece of the Giorgio time was 
found in what was supposed to be his old kiln-house. One of these 
fell into a scaldino, and remained in contact with the fuel. Next day 
it was found that a lustre had developed on it. (Brancaleone Letter 
to Marchese Eroli, 1857, p. 24.) ; 
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date the attempts to reproduce it in England had met with only 
very partial success, although an Italian had gone the round of 
the Staffordshire potteries showing how to doit. Even now it is 
sometimes spoken of as a secret by newspaper writers. My 
attention was attracted to some very interesting work of Mas- 
sier, of Cannes, in the last Paris Exhibition, by a newspaper 
paragraph headed “ Rediscovery of a Lost Art.” 

In fact, rediscovery appears to have dogged the footsteps of 
the lustres from the beginning. I rediscovered them myself in 
1874 or thereabouts, and in the course of time some of my 
employés left me and rediscovered them again somewhere else. 
I do not think any rediscoveries of this sort contributed in any 
way to the very general diffusion of the process in the Potteries 
at this moment. Very likely some of them have an earlier 
record than mine, but the only one I chanced upon when I was 
in Staffordshire was that of the late Mr. Clement Wedgwood, 
who showed me a number of experiments which would have 
been successes if the glaze had been suitable, and a small 
sample shown me by the late Mr. Colin Campbell. As far as 
the technical difficulties of simply evolving a copper or silver 
lustre go, I see no reason why (as in the case of the Arabs and 
Italians) every discovery should not be totally unconnected 
with every other. But there was one thing the Italians found 
out when they reproduced the Moorish firings, namely, how to 
make a strong and beautiful and original use of their materials. 
It may be that the less we say about the modern parallels of 
their case the better. 

Perhaps we may now make a new departure, and consider 
that the process is as well known as any other process in the 
arts ; at any rate I will contribute what I can to make it so, by 
telling all I know of it myself. I got nothing from Piccolpasso, 
as I did not see the work till long after, nor from any printed 
information, except the chemical manuals I had read in youth. 
The clue was furnished by the yellow stain of silver on glass. 
When overfired this shows iridescence, which is often visible 
on the opaque yellow visible from the outside on stained-glass 
windows. I tried the stain on Dutch tiles, and found them un- 
susceptible in the glass kiln, but ina small gas muffle I found 
that both copper and silver gave a lustre when the gas was 
damped down so as to penetrate the muffle. I pursued my 
investigation, and after an interruption, occasioned by setting 
the house on fire and burning the roof off, I developed the 
process in Chelsea. This was in 1873-74, since which time it 
‘has not varied materially, although I have tried many experi- 
ments with a view to improving it. : 

As we now practise it at Fulham, it is as follows :—The 
pigment consists simply of white clay, mixed with copper scale 
or oxide of silver, in proportions varying according to the 
strength of colour we desire to get. It is painted on the 
already fused glaze with water, and enough gum arabic to 
harden it for handling and make it work easily—a little lamp- 
black or other colouring matter makes it pleasanter to work 
with. I have tried many additions to this pigment, of in- 
fusible white earths such as lime, baryta or strontia and 
other metallic oxides, but without superseding the first simple 
mixture. Any infusible clay will answer the purpose, though 
we have always used kaolin, as the least fusible. In Deck’s 
work on pottery he gives several recipes for lustre pigments, 
only one of which seems to me to belong to the true process of 
lustre. The others all contain sulphur, which is not necessary, 
though it may work very well. The sulphur lustres are akin to 
the old Swansea lustre, which only requires to be burnt ata low 
heat without smoke. The sulphur evaporates and leaves a 
metallic deposit which is not oxidated, or only partly so, by the 
access of air after the sulphur vapour has left the kiln. I 
believe all the lustres included in the colour-makers’ lists are of 
this nature, but the results produced in modern ware do not 
tempt the investigator. The prettiest one I have seen is 
Burgos lustre, which, however, contains gold.* The only 
ingredient containing sulphur mentioned by Piccolpasso would 
be the small quantity of vermilion (that is if czzadério means 
vermilion), which he adds to his recipe for ovo, Piccolpasso’s 
recipes are for the diluent clay only, as he says nothing of 
either copper or silver. But he had them from hearsay, and if 
he really tried to produce lustre with them without any addition 
of metal it quite accounts for no lustres ever appearing at 
Castle Durante, where he was master potter. Indeed, it 
raises the question whether he was not hoaxed by Maestro 
Cencio, Giorgio’s son, who is supposed to have given the 
information. t 


* Sir R. M. Smith says the Persian glazes contain gold, but he 
does not give his example of a chemical analysis showing gold. 
> + Sefior Juan de Riano gives the recipes sent to Count Florida 
Bianca in 1785 from Manises. The pigment contains sulphur, and no 
mention is made of the reduction process. This rather inclines me to 
believe that the potters of that date, having found that a quasi-lustre 
could be obtained with the sulphur material, had either neglected the 
reduction by smoke, or only practised it in a modified form. If we 
accept this recipe as a true account of the Hispano-Moresque operation, 
it gives an additional reason for supposing that of Piccolpass> to be 
an independent rediscovery. The Italian process would consist of 


The ware, when painted, is packed in a close muffle, which 
is then raised to a very low red-heat, so low, when the ordinary 
tin enamels are employed, as to be only just visible. A 
charge of dry wood, sawdust, wood-chips, or, indeed, any com- 
bustible free from sulphur, is then introduced into the 
muffle through an opening level with the floor, a space having 
been left clear under the ware for its reception. As soon as it 
has blazed well up the opening is closed. The flare then chokes 
down and the combustion of the charge is retarded, the 
atmosphere in the muffle consisting entirely of reducing smoke. 
The test pieces will soon begin to show a red or yellow stain, 
the pigment itself looking black until it is wiped off to show the 
stain. This operation must be repeated until the tests look 
right, when the fires should be drawn and the muffle left to 
cool. 

The difference between this operation and Piccolpasso’s is 
chiefly in the use of the closed muffle, which is rendered 
necessary by the difference in fuel. The sulphur from coal or 
coke would injure the glazes where there was no lustre, and 
would interfere with the process itself. In the Italian process, 
where wood is the fuel, the wood is packed in a perforated 
sagger, into which the smoke from the furnace is choked back 
by closing a damper, or by simply increasing the volume of 
smoke from the furnace by heaping on brushwood. But the 
principle of the operation is the same in both cases, and the 
dangers are the same. The firing may be vitiated in either by 
any of the following causes :—There may be too great heat or 
too prolonged heat; the smoke may be too dense, or too 
attenuated, or not long enough maintained, or the reverse. If 
more than one of these factors is wrong at the same time the 
harm done will be in proportion. Even when the conditions 
are most closely observed the results will show unexpected 
variations. It is impossible to secure uniformity throughout a 
muffle. Consequently the size of the ware must be small in 
proportion to that of the muffle, or a vase might be overdone at 
the top and underdone at the bottom, while a number of small 
pots in the same space would have turned out very well, a few 
of the top ones being uniformly overdone (and perhaps little 
injured) and a few of the bottom ones underdone and only 
wanting a second similar firing. This also makes a longer 
and slower firing necessary with larger ware, and this means 
more risk. 

The different sorts of copper lustre may be classified 
thus :— 

I. Opaque metallic copper deposited on the surface of the 
glaze. The oxide is in this case probably reduced at the 
moment of deposit. Nearly the same result takes place in the 
common lustre of the Potteries, where the sulphur of the 
sulphide of copper is driven off by a low heat. 

2. Combination of copper suboxide with the glaze without 
reduction to metal. This is to all intents and purposes the 
same thing as when glass containing copper is flashed and 
becomes ruby. The harder the glaze is and the higher the 
temperature the less likely is a deposit of metallic copper. 

3. The result of prolonging heat without smoke on No. I. 
The deposited copper is thus slowly absorbed into the glaze, 
becoming ultimately red without lustre, but passing through 
every intermediate stage. 

4. The result of increasing the reducing agent on No. 2. 
In this case the oxide already in combination is brought back 
to the state of metal. I believe that all the best lustre should 
be classed with this or No. 3. 

Silver lustres show the same results, but at a lower tempera- 
ture. So when both lustres are fired together we may expect 
Nos. 3 and 4 of silver lustre, with Nos. 1 and 2 of copper. 

The ugliest results are when the glazes are overcharged to 
the point of opacity. But accidents of this sort may be taken 
advantage of when the designer foresees the result. For 
instance, great blotches of opaque pale yellow on an inky 
black background may be very ugly, when an arabesque of fine 
lines of the same yellow on the same ground might be rather 
pretty. ; 

I have said that the tin glaze is the most unsusceptible to 
lustre, but it does not. necessarily give the finest. results. The 
Gubbio lustres are really on superposed marzacotto, and pos- 
sibly the exceptional beauty of some Persian lustre may be due 
to what is often called a siliceous glaze, which is what I call an 
alkaline glaze, as all glazes are siliceous. A film of such a glaze 
over the tin would almost elude any possible means of detect- 
ing it, and yet would scarcely be penetrated by the lustre colour, 
so thin is it. : 

The best of the first lustres I made on Staffordshire ware 
were on ironstone or granite. The body was repellent in colour, 
but the glaze particularly good. Latterly we have used the 
common opaque white made with tin. It has also been ugly in 


Signor Cantagalli has shown me the whole 
process as now practised at his works, and I have no doubt it is in all 
respects the same as the old Italian one. Certainly his results are 
more like the Pesaro and Gubbio than the modern Valencia ware Is 
like the best Hispano-Moresque. 


variations throughout. 
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colour, being, I believe, made so by the addition of cobalt to 
make it whiter, just as the house-painter spoils his beautiful 
white chalk with French blue. I have tried many experiments 
with glazes, but I am inclined to think that the way they are 
fired in the glost oven has as much to do with their adaptability 
for lustre as their chemical composition. 

I have also tried in this past twenty years a vast number of 
experiments with the idea of adding to the first simple process 
of the Arabs. To save others needless work I will enumerate a 
few, with my recollection of their results. 

1. Reduction by other agents than carbonaceous smoke: by 
ammonia, by steam in contact with reducing fuel, by coal-gas, 
by vapour of water and glycerine or spirit. None of these gave 
any new results. 

2. The use of copper and silver colours as enamels or under- 
glaze and their subsequent reduction by any of these agents. 
Sometimes there were good results, but the colour was always 
patchy. 

3. The deposit of copper or silver from vapour of the 
chlorides, ammonium chlorides or iodides, those portions of the 
glaze being protected which were to remain white. These 
experiments might be repeated with advantage. A similar one 
was the painting of the pattern in a susceptible glaze on a 
refractory one and its exposure to vapour containing copper or 
silver. The suboxide of copper itself vaporises under certain 
conditions, which is the cause of the flown-red colour occurring 
on many examples. 

I have, of course, tried endless modifications of the ordinary 
process, such as using special woods for smoking, sawdust, 
shavings, paraffin and other combustibles. Any of these answer 
the purpose, the application being slightly varied. But nothing 
material has come of any of these experiments, and the process 
remains substantially the same as at first. I believe that if 
there had been any new opening for the application of 
chemistry, although I might not have followed the clue success- 
fully, I could hardly have missed it altogether. 

In conclusion, I may say that I believe we have learned all 
there is to know of the chemical and mechanical side of the art 
as it was known to the ancients. What remains to be 
discovered in order to produce original work, equal to that of 
the Renaissance, is not a technical mystery, but the secret of 
the spirit which animated the fifteenth century not only in Italy 
but all through Europe. We have got the materials and many 
more, but the same causes that forbid the attainment of new 
beauty with the new ones have stood between us and the revival 
of old beauty with theold. Insaying this I donot suppose myself to 
be going outsidea universally accepted truth, orat any rate one that 
is very rarely questioned. Some day there may be a new imagery 
and a new art. In the meanwhile I can only say that if any 
one sees his way to using the materials to good purpose, my 
experience, which I regard as an entirely chemical and 
mechanical one, is quite at his disposal. 


EXAMINATIONS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


HE following papers were emplcyed at the last examina- 
tions of architects’ students in connection with ‘the 
Ontario Asscciation of Architects :— 


Practical Knowledge of Building Trades. 
Final, 

Name a simple method of squaring in laying out the 
lines for the erection of buildings, What are batter boards, 
and what is their use? 

Draw to a scale of } inch to the foot a section of a cellar 
wall of rubble stone 18 inches thick, showing proper construc- 
tion, with footings and methods of keeping the walls dry and of 
removing water of soakage and springs. Write explanatory 
descriptions. 

Draw to scale of } inch to the foot, to carry an iron column, 
a brick pier 2 feet 3 inches square, 8 feet high, with double 
footing course. Show also plans of two consecutive courses of 
the brickwork. Wood beams 1o inches by 12 inches will rest 
upon two sides of the pier, 1 foot below the top, in such a 
manner as not to weaken it. i 

In constructing a heavy tower wall of stone, in connection 
with a lighter stone wall abutting upon the same, what precau- 
tion should be taken to prevent unequal settlement which might 
occur even when the footings are properly proportioned to sus- 
tain the superimposed load. 

What is underpinning, and how done? Give explanatory 
sketch. How would you support a brick wall when inserting a 
bressummer? Show sketch with explanatory remarks. 

Indicate the construction 2 size of the joint of an 8-inch 


cast-iron pillar of X section set upon a cylindrical pillar of cast- 


iron g-inch diameter. The latter also carries two beams 8 inches 
by 12 inches. ° ; 


Draw 4 size proper method of superimposing wood posts 


carrying beams so that the latter may burn or fall out without 


endangering the whole building. Show also connections of 
beams to walls with the same object in view. 

Draw section to ; scale of a queen-bolt composite roof- 
truss of 50 feet span and pitch of 30 to 4o degrees. Show 
details 4 size. Indicate parts in compression and tension. 

Indicate construction of iron floor beams and posts showing 
method of fireproofing. 

Show approved construction of a first-class veneered door. 
Show to an inch scale a horizontal section of a boxed window 
frame with inside folding blinds in boxes. 

Describe and sketch two methods of forming valley and hip 
flashings. Also method of flashing a slate roof of 4 pitch ata 
parapet wall. 

Describe three-coat plastering, mentioning points in regard 
to each coat. How should successive coats of paint be treated 
to gain a proper surface? Showa section of the leads in lead 
glazing and method of inserting and holding glass. 


Strength of Materials. 
Final. 


What would be the proper form of cross-sections for a 
beam of (a) cast-iron, () wood, (c) rolled steei, giving your 
reasons in each case? Explain the circumstances governing 
the selection of a factor of safety in each case. 

Explain fully what is meant by the following terms—(1 
beam, (2) short post, (3) long post, (4) cantilever, (5) strut, an 
(6) tie-rod. 

Explain at length what is meant by (a) shearing force, (6) 
bending moment at a vertical cross-section of a beam. 

How are the normal and shearing stresses distributed over 
the vertical cross-section of a uniformly loaded horizontal 
wooden beam ? 

Explain the principal governing economy of material in 
bolts and rivets. Find the pitch of the rivets in a plate butt- 
joint, with a pair of cover plates, double rivetted in terms of the 
diameter of rivet and thickness of plate. 

What is meant by the terms modulus of elasticity and 
limit of elasticity? Explain fully. 


State clearly the various conditions upon which the strength 
of posts depends which are long enough to be liable to flexure. 

State and explain the equations of equilibrium for forces 
acting on a rigid body in one plane. 

Calculate the stresses in the following truss—(a) analytically, 
(6) graphically. 


Structural Ironwork. 
Second Intermediate. 


Draw a section } full size of a flitch-girder, the timber for 
which was taken from a piece of Ioinches by 12 inches stuff. 
Write description and comments. 

What is the best description of iron for beams? 
reasons. 

Draw a section } full size of a cast-iron lintel or beam 8 
inches deep and indicate portions which are in compression and 
which in tension. 

Draw a section 4 full size of a rolled iron girder 12 inches 
deep. Show connection of 9-inch wrought-iron beam, both the 
bottom flanges being level. 

Draw a section to I-inch scale of a one and one-half brick 
wall carried on I beam. © 

Indicate by a sketch } full size such a method of anchoring 
a 10-inch by 12-inch wood beam to an 18-inch brick wall, that 
the wall will not be pulled over should the beam drop out by — 
burning or otherwise. 

Draw a section to scale of cast-iron columns of H and X 
pattern, and name the parts with comments. , i 

Draw section 4 full size of connection of ag inch diameter 
cast-iron column to cap and base plates, and name the parts, 
with comments. 

Draw sections } full size of 8-inch diameter rectangular and 
octagon columns built up from rolled-iron plates or bars. 


Give 


Early English, Decorated and Perpendicular styles. . 
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Draw to a scale of 4 feet to the inch an iron roof-truss of 
1 pitch 25 feet clear span between brick walls. Indicate 
members in compression and tension. 

Draw to a scale of 4 feet to the inch a trussed bressummer 
formed with four pieces of 3 by 12 joisting, having a clear span 
of 15 feet and a space of 2 feet from top of beam to underside 
of window sills above. 

What is understood by the terms washer, nut, upset ends to 
tension rods, torsion, core, cold shot? Draw or describe. 


History of Architecture. 
First Intermediate. 
Sketch in outline the orders of Classic architecture. 
In what country was the arch first used as a feature in 
architecture ? 
~ Name the various styles of architecture since the introduc- 
tion of the arch down to the present day. 
Describe and illustrate by sketches the leading features of 


each of these styles. 
Give an approximate date for each of these styles. 


Second Intermediate. 


Draw the Grecian orders. 

Draw the Roman order. 

What do you understand by the term Romanesque archi- 
tecture? 

Illustrate by drawings the characteristics of Norman, Early 
English, Decorated and Perpendicular styles of architecture. 


Ancient Architecture. 

What country may be called the birthplace of architecture ? 

Through what countries is the history of architecture to be 
traced prior to the rise of the Greeks as a nation? 

Give an outline of the history of architecture in these 
countries. 

Grecian and Roman. 

Name and draw in outline only the orders of Greek archi- 
tecture, and give an approximate date for each. 

Draw in outline only the plan and front elevation of a Greek 
temple in any order. 

Explain, illustrating by sketches, the development of the 
[onic capital. 

Mention one Greek temple in each order. 

Draw the Roman order. 

Romanesque. 

Sketch the leading characteristics of Romanesque archi- 

tecture. 
Gothic. 

Sketch a portion of a nave in Norman, Early English, Deco- 
rated and Perpendicular, giving the date of each style. 

What is the practical use of the flying buttress and of the 
pinnacles ? 

What is Flamboyant architecture ? 

What do you understand by Renaissance architecture? 

Describe the main characteristics of the style you have 
chosen, illustrating them by sketches in outline. Give a por- 
tion of the plan of a building in this style, sufficient to show 
the characteristics; give a section of the roof showing the 
form of vaulting ; show the form of the windows, arcading and 
any other feature specially illustrative to the style. 


Wouldings, Features and Ornaments. 
Final. 

Show by a diagram how you would arrive at the entasis of a 
Doric column. 

Sketch a triglyph, and show in what way the Greek and 
Roman examples differ. 

Draw to half-inch scale a Greek conic capital, and sketch 
some of the ornament to a larger scale. 

Sketch a trussed rafter roof. 

What are cusps? During what period were they first 
introduced? Sketch two examples, one of early and one of 
ne date, and point out the main points of difference between 
them. 

What are the general characteristics of the mouldings of 
the period you have sketched? Give examples showing how 


they differ from the periods immediately preceding and fol- 


lowing. 

Sketch to a scale of quarter of an inch to the foot one of 
the buttresses against the side wall of an Early English church, 
to be 21 inches wide on face, to project 36 inches at the base, 
and to have three weatherings. Height from the ground to the 
underside of the eaves cornice 20 feet. 

What do you understand by plate-tracery ? 
was it used? Give examples. 

Sketch some foliated ornament in the style you have 
selected. 

Sketch two examples of string-courses in the Norman, 
One 


example in each style to be placed under the ground-floor 
4 


In what styles 


windows of a college building, and the other at a height of 
20 feet from the ground over the main entrance doorway. 

Sketch a doorway in the style you have selected, giving 
plan, elevations and section through jamb and head. 


Algebra. 
First and Second Intermediate. 
Simplify 
(2) “i 
es 
I — 
- 
Teer = : 
l—¢+x 
; @ 2 ro 
) aEAaEL ae mln Gs Ce 
(c) ny ae eee aed 


yu-y ~a¥y 
Two numbers differ by two. Show that tne difference of 
their squares is twice their sum. 


Solve the equation a2°+4r+c=0. If a, Bare the roots of 


this equation prove a+ B= — o and aB — <. 

a 

Solve the equations :— 

(a) x-y=I 

xy = 12. 

jy EB Ee as ee 

Sekas 5 pe 

Factor :— 


(a) a* + 6° —¢,-d - 2ab + 2¢d. 

(6) a? + 9ab + 200°. 

(c) bc (6—c) + ca (c—a)+ab(a—5). 

State and prove the rule for finding the Highest Common 
Factor of two numbers. 

Find the Least Common Multiple of 2°+2%-3; 2°+ 
3a, —-x¥-3 and 4° 4+ 42° + 4-6. 

In a mixture of wine and water the wine composed 
30 gallons more than half of the mixture and the water 
10 gallons less than a third of the mixture ; how many gallons 
were there in each? 

Trigonometry. 
First and Second Intermediate. 

(2) Define an angle according to the usage of plane trigo- 
nometry. 

(6) Define the common units of angular measure. 

c) Express in sign and magnitude in any two of the units 
the angle described by the minute hand of a clock between the 
times 9 hours 5 minutes and 11 hours 25 minutes. 

(2) Explain fully the meaning of sind, cosA, tand and 
secd, 

(6) Discuss the changes in them as 4 changes from o deg. 
to 360 deg. 

Prove the following :— _ i, 

sin 
tand ee. 
sin,A + cos*A =1 
sin(A —B)=sinA cosB—cosA sinB 

Express the other trigonometrical ratios in terms of the 
tangent. 

Prove the following :— 

sin (a + 8) sin (a—B) =cos,8 — cos’a 


COS - 
2 


What is the logarithm of a number? Of what use are 
logarithms? Prove the statements you have just made. 
sind sinB_sinC 
b wii 
Given a= 47°97, 0354:23 and A =57°34. Find 4, ¢ and C. 


sind =2 sin 
2 


Prove 


Number Mantissa Ratio L 
5,423 ‘734240 sin 57°—34' 9°926351 
4,797 "680970 sin 72°-35' |  9°979018 

: sin 72° — 30’ 9°979658 
45344 ‘637890 sin 49° — 50 9883191 
45345 ‘637990 sin 49°— 51" 9883297 


Euclid. 
First and Second Intermediate.—Part t. 
(a) Triangles upon the same base and between the same 


parallels are equal to one another. ; ! 
(6) E is a point in the side AC of a triangle ABC. Con- 
struct a triangle ECBD equal to AB“. 
If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square 
on the whole line is equal to the squares on the two parts, 
together with twice the rectangle contained by the parts. 
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The angle at the centre of a circle is double of the angle at 
the circumference subtended by the same arc. 

The opposite angles of any quadrilateral figure inscribed in 
a circle are together equal to two right angles. 


Parti2s 

If a side of any triangle be produced, the exterior angle is 
equal to the two interior and opposite angles, and the three 
interior angles of every triangle are together equal to two right 
angles. 

In any right-angled triangle the square which is described 
on the side subtending the right angle is equal to the squares 
described on the sides which contain the right angle. 

To describe a square that shall be equal to a given recti- 
linear figure. 

The bisections of the three angles of a triangle meet in one 
point. 

(To be continued.) 


Oxford Municipal Buildiogs. 


S1R,—I have to thank you for your very artistic reproduc- 
tion of my study for the above in your issue for the 24th ult., 
but regret that—no doubt through an inadvertence of my own 
—-the wrong name was attached to the plate. I should have 
written sooner, but my attention has only just been called to 
the matter.—Yours very faithfully, W. HENRY JEwITT. 

4 Torriano Cottages, Camden Road, N.W. 


ee 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Burton-on-Trent.—Additional improvements and _altera- 
tions have recently been completed at St. Margaret’s Church. 
The chancel has been enlarged and the steps altered, a traceried 
oak screen has been erected in front of the steps and the pulpit 
lowered, the panels have been filled in with carved shields 
bearing the symbols of the evangelists and a new stone base 
has been constructed. A baptistery has also been erected at 
the west end, and this has necessitated extensive alterations. 
The work has been carried out from the designs of the architect 
of the church, Mr. Reginald Churchill, and the cost has been 
borne by Lord Burton, who is also going to have frescoes 
placed in the wall-panels on each side of the church. 

Brad field.—The newly-erected chapel at Bradfield College 
has been opened. The style of the edifice is Early Decorated, 
and the materials used are flint and brick, with Doulting stone 
for the windows and doors, the roof being of Broseley tiles. Only 
the nave has been built at present. The portion unfinished will 
consist of the chancel and tower, and will contain an organ and 
a large vestry beneath the chancel ona level with the quad- 
rangle. Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., is the honorary architect 
of the building. Messrs. Wheeler Bros., of Reading, were the 
contractors. Up to the present the chapel has cost something 
like 4,000/., and a similar sum will be required to finish it. 

Haddington Abbey.—This fine old structure, which during 
the past nine months has been undergoing restoration, has been 
reopened. The alterations have been carried out at a cost of 
over 5,000/, The architects were Messrs. Hay & Hunter, 
Edinburgh. An organ is being erected at a cost of 1,000/. 


Salisbury.—A new wing which has been erected to the 
Salisbury Infirmary has been opened. ~The new buildings form 
part of a scheme of extension which will add largely to the 
utility and public value of the institution. They comprise 
several wards, and have been erected at a cost of 4,500/. by Mr. 
Hayes, of Bristol, the architects being Messrs. Harding & Son, 
of Salisbury. 


GENERAL. 


A Portrait of Mr. Gladstone, by Mr. J. M. Hamilton, is 
one of the pictures which the French Government purchased 
out of the Salon Exhibition. 

A Conference on Copyright in literary and artistic work 
will be held next year in Paris. Among the members of the 
committee charged with the arrangements are M. Bonnat and 
M. Puvis de Chavannes, the presidents of the rival exhibitions 
in Paris. 

Dr. Galland, of the Berlin Technical School, has been 
elected honorary member of the Dutch Association for the 
Promotion of Architecture, in recognition of his services towards 
extending a knowledge of the architecture of the Netherlands. 


Mr. W. 3B. G. Sennett, the borough surveyor at 
Southampton, has been presented with an illuminated address 
congratulating him on his return to his duties and TECQ YEE 
from his recent accident. 

The Annual Conversazione of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers took place in the galleries of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water-Colours, Piccadilly. Professor Ayrton 
and Mrs. Ayrton received the guests, in number about 850, 
who were entertained with an excellent programme of music. 


Mr. T. W. Cubbon, of Birkenhead, has won in the com- 
petitions for the Douglas Higher Grade and Technical Schools, 
and for the Hoylake and West Kirby Local Board offices. 


Mr. C. R. Ashbee and the members of the Guild and 
School of Handicraft have issued invitations to a garden-party 
at Essex House for to-morrow (Saturday) at 4 P.M., to meet the 
Bishop of Ripon and the supporters of the school, that being 
the occasion of the fifth anniversary of the Guild School of 
Handicraft. 

The Ladies’ College, at Cheltenham is to be altered and 
extended, and the tender of Messrs. A. C. & S. Billings has. 
been accepted for the execution of the work at 14,556/. by the 
College Council. 

The Glasgow Municipal Buildings have cost 529,909”. 
7s. 8d. The marblework of the banqueting-hall staircase cost 
10,5902. os. 2a, the Council Chamber staircase 5,640/, 8s. 1od., 
the electric installation 2,209/7. 12s. 8¢., the electric and gas- 
light fittings 4,0087 75. €d., the painting and decorating 
3,750¢ 5s. 3a. The internal finishings of the Council Chamber 
have cost 4,378/. 8s. 3d., those of the satinwood salon 2,155/. 
6s. 2d, and those of the octagon salon and crush salon 
2,5542. 95.4%. The architects, measurers and inspectors’ fees 
amount t) 26,208/. Is. 6d. 

The Annual Election of a city architect and of two 
building surveyors, “to carry into effect the by-laws framed 
under the Public Health Act,” was to have taken place in 
Dublin on Monday, but it was decided to appoint the officers 
for one month only and to appoint a committee to — into 
the working of the offices. 

Mr. Walter Watson read a paper at the last uheéting a 
the Glasgow Architectural Association on “Local Building 
Stones,” in which he described the qualities of the more im- 
portant examples in use in the West of Scotland. A paper on 
‘* Cements” was also read by Mr. F. V. Burke, who confined 
his remarks almost inclusively to Portland cement, pointing out 
the great variety in quality and consequent inaccuracy of tables 
giving the strengths which are published, and stating that only by 
testing the actual example to be used can a satisfactory con- 
clusion be arrived at. 

The Bostwick Gate and Shutter Company, Limited, 
have removed to their new factory in Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s 
Inn Road, E.C.,wherethere will be adequate space to carry on the 
continually-increasing operations of the company in metalwork. 


The Local Government Board have sanctioned a loan of 

4,5002. for the construction of a new Central Road, and one of 

: ,ooo/. for the provision of lavatories on the Marine Parade at 
Worthing. 

Mr. C. Harrison Townsend has been successful in the 
limited competition for the Bishopsgate Foundation New 
Institute. The cost of the new buildings, comprising a public 
library and assembly-hall, will be 20,000/. 


Mr. T. G. Jacksov, A.R.A., will lecture at Toynbee Hall 
on Wednesday, July 13, at 8 P.M., on “ The Architecture of the 
Fifteenth Century.” 

Messrs. Evers & Keith, of Victoria, British Columbia, 
have been placed first in the competition for the cathedral 
which is to be erected there at a cost of 150,000 dols. The 
Canadian Architect says :—“ The enterprise may be regarded 
as an English rather than a Canadian one, as it is understood 
that two-thirds of the cost will be defrayed out of subscriptions 
of well-known English philanthropists.” 


A Prize of £25, with a medal, has been offered by the 
Royal Society of New South Wales for the best communication, 
among others on each of the following subjects :—“On the 
Timbers of New South Wales, with Special reference to their 
Fitness for Use in Construction, Manufactures and other 
similar Purposes ;” “On the Raised Sea-Beaches and Kitchen 
Middens on the Coast of New South Wales ;” and “On the 
Aboriginal Rock Carvings and Paintings of New South 
Wales.” 

The Partnership between Professor Roger Smith, My. 
Elsey Smith and Mr. A. J. Gale has been dissolved by mutual 
consent. 

The Tender of Messrs. Taylor Brothers, of Hastings, 
amounting to 12,2072. 10s. 10d., has been accepted by the Brighton 
School Board for the new schools at Stanford Road. The 


_buildings will comprise two central halls, dining- hall and -base- 


ment. The site has cost 3,000/. 
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THE WEEK. 


On Monday a most important addition to the art schools 
of the metropolis was inaugurated. It is situated near the 
Putney Bridge Station of the District Railway, and is con- 
sequently accessible from all parts of London. The 
director, Mr. MAROLDA, is one of the foremost of modern 
decorators, and he has resolved to give facilities to English 
students by which they will be enabled to compete with the 
prizemen of foreign schools. The course of studies is 
therefore not only far wider in extent than in the Govern- 
ment schools, but the instruction has a practical character 
which could not be imparted by the masters under the 
Science and Art Department, who unhappily have had no 
experience in real work. In Mr. Marowpa’s school the 
best qualities of the foreign system are retained, and it will 
no longer be necessary for a student to proceed to Paris, 
Munich, Antwerp, or any of the foreign cities in order to 
complete his education in decorative art. Thé director has 
spared no pains or cost to succeed ; he proposes to depend 
entirely upon the merit of the teaching by himself and other 
professors who are masters of their subjects. It is, there- 
fore, not unlikely that as the school meets a pressing need 
it will become one of the foremost in the country. Addi- 
tional -interest was imparted to the opening by the exhibi- 
tion of a painting, which is attributed to LEONARDO DA 
Vinci. Whether it is the work of the greatest of all the 
Renaissance artists we do not undertake to decide ; but 
whoever was the author his picture is a stimulant to the 
industry of the pupils and a standard which they should 
aspire to approach. 


Tue English section of the exhibition in the Munich 
Crystal Palace was at first rather disappointing, but 
about sixty paintings are now to be seen. Sir F. LEIGHTON, 
Sir J. E. Mixtats, S$. SoLomon, J. Storr (of Oldham),’J. J. 
SHAaNNon, A. SToKEs, ‘J. R. “Rep, G. Ciausen, ‘T. C. 
Gotcu, Hacker, D. Harpy, M. Fisuer, A. East are 
among the artists represented. There are also works by 
Mrs. Strokes, Miss MontTautpa, Mrs. NORMAND, Miss 
DicksEE, &c. There is not much likelihood that many of 
the pictures will remain in Munich. Mr. REID, it is true; 
has a picture in the Pinacotheca, and it would be an advan- 


tage if some other English works were to be seen in a 


gallery which is visited by people from all parts of the world. 
But in Munich paintings are to be obtained very cheaply, 
and the English prices would be likely to scare the Prince 
Regent himself. 


AFTER the battle of Pavia, Francis I. exclaimed, 
“Tout est perdu fors ’honneur.” In these latter days his 
representatives may exclaim, “ All is lost to us but heraldry.” 
Kings-at-arms, heralds and pursuivants can admit rights 
which.would make politicians quake for the peace of the 
world. It is no wonder then that the luckless Prince who 
is known on both sides of the Pyrenees as Don.CaRrtos 
should assert his rights when another Prince and kinsman, 
the Comte DE Paris, orders or permits an escutcheon to 


be emblazoned in a way which is not according to the laws,’ 


and is therefore an usurpation that is as unbearable as an 
invasion of territory, assuming that one existed. The pro- 
test has been made through Lord AsHBURNHAM, who is 
an authority, as every noble should be. . The case is 
remarkable, for respect for the great principles of the 
royalest of sciences should be found: among princes if 
ignored by the rest of the world. It is well known how 
archzeologists differ about the origin and signification of the 
Hleur-dé-lys as an ecclesiastical symbel: ; It. is_no less 
difficult to determine its origin as_an h¢raldic. charge. - The 


heralds may have assigned it to Louis VII. in the: twelfth, 
century because he was known as Loys and: Floras ; and- 


in the fourteenth century they. may have laid down_to 


_ Cuar.es VI. that the symbolism’ could only be properly 


recognised when, instead of being semée, no more than three 


- fleurs-de-lys appeared on the royal shield. _ But if Don 
-Car1os - believes, as -he appears to suggest, that the 
urs-de-lys were borne by Hucurs Caper in the tenth | 


guishing token of a. more 


century, no student of heraldry would venture to say that 
His Highness was not warranted in his belief. The more 
important question at issue is, however, less obscure. The 
three jleurs-de-lys belong to the representatives of the 
Capers. It is true the direct line ended with Cuartes IV., 
who was followed by the Vatois ; but Henri Quatre the 
first of the VaLois Boursons was descended from St. 
Louis. The grandson of Henri was Louis XIV., and 
Don Car tos claims to be the heir of the Grand Monarque. 
The escutcheon on whose azure ground the three flewrs- 
de-lys are emblazoned belongs to the lineal head of the 
house—that is, of Wators of Bourbon. The Comte pr 
Paris claims, no doubt, to be the official head, but we 


fancy most heralds would hesitate before admitting that his 
position gave him the privilege to employ the bearings 


which, according to the laws of arms, should be a distin- 
direct representative of 
Henri IV. The Comte pre Paris and the family of 
Louis PHILIPPE, strictly speaking, are only entitled to 


Jieurs-de-lys which are debruised. The Prince has declined 


to enter into a controversy with Don CarLos on the sub- 


ject, and in these prosaic days it might not be edifying to 


see two descendants of Hucurs Caper contending over 
the fashion of shields instead of using them to keep off 
stout blows ; but as a question has been raised of very 
great importance, the Princes who should be the guardians 
of heraldry might well appoint experts to contest it. 


THE excursion of the Society of Architects this year 
will allow the members to visit a large part of France in the 
course of a fortnight. The party will leave Southampton 
at midnight on August 19. After a visit to the Hotel de 
Ville, Havre, they will start for Rouen, to which city nearly 
three days will be devoted. Paris will come next, and’ 
there will be attractions enough for the three or four days 
spent init. Chantilly will be visited on August 27. The 
following week will be occupied with the buildings in 
Evreux, Lisieux, Caen. On September 2 Cherbourg will 
be reached, and next day the party will arrive in London. 
The rates fare as usual exceedingly moderate, being. only 
15/. for two weeks, or 9/. ros. for the first part and 10/. tos. 
for the second art of the excursion. 


It was supposed that the Bill to Regulate the Practice 
of Architecture in New York would have become law. It 
passed through the State Legislature, and all that was 
needed was the signature of the Governor. But that 
gentleman declined. It would appear, says the Jvland 
Architect, “that this Governor has been specially educated 
in the line of architecture, for he again assumed that his 
knowledge of what would most benefit the people of his 
state was greater than that of the entire body of the 
people’s representatives, and the Bill failed to become a 
law. The evidence goes to show, however, that he gave 
heed to the advice of some ‘architects’ in New York city, 
whose knowledge he believed to be co-efficient with 
his own. They have been so proficient in their 
adopted vocation that they are unknown to the archi- 
tectural or general. public beyond the confines of 
their respective neighbourhoods, and are none of them 
members of the American Institute of Architects or any 
of its Chapters. As a form of. examination , showing 
a certain proficiency in architectural practice is a condition 
of membership the reason may be-inferred.- If the infer- 
ence be untrue in regard to any of these, we are free to 
remark that he should be ashamed of himself. It will 
probably be a long time before such a Bill will successfully 
pass and become a law, for the simple reason that architects 
are not politicians, and it is not’ often thata State Legis- 
lature and Senate is made up of men as intelligent and - 
public-spirited as that lately in session in New. York State, 
as on the contrary'a State is seldom burdened with a; 
Governor with so gigantic an intellect as the present 
incumbent in that State.” -The only, interpretation of 
Governor FLower’s conduct which at a distance appears 
probable is that he carried out the réal intentions of the, 
Legislature. The members may have been opposed to the 
Bill, although they promised to support it, and the. 
Governor probably was guided by their desires rather 
than by their votes. . 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY ENGINEERS IN 
INDIA. 


URING twenty years, at least, complaints have been 
1) miade about the unfairness of promotion among the 
engineers who are engaged upon public works in India. 
The most desirable appointments, it was said, were bestowed 
upon those who belonged to the corps of Royal Engineers. 
The hard work was done by civilians, who were controlled 
as if they were privates in a regiment. It might be imagined 
from the accounts that civil engineers while on Indian works 
were no more than substitutes for ordinary sappers and 
miners. 

Whenever charges are made against any department of 
the public service, they ought to be largely discounted 
before acceptance by wise people. Everybody who was 
able to judge was aware that for several years the assistants 
who went out to India were not the best men that could be 
discovered. Among them were many young fellows who 
imagined that an easy life was before them, that theodo- 
lites would be adjusted and sections plotted by natives 
under their direction, while in a little time the salary would 
recall the rates that were said to have been offered in 
England during the early railway mania. After they were 
disillusionised, some returned home as soon as they could, 
and ascribed the downfall of their hopes to the Royal 
Engineers. Presumptuous but incompetent gentlemen, who 
assumed that ‘contractors’ men” were to be found all over 
the world in.order to pull all those out of difficulties who 
had paid large fees for the privilege of tracing plans in West- 
minster offices, became dissatisfied when they discovered 
that they were expected to turn the skinny Indians into 
navvies without the help of strong-armed and loud-voiced 
gangers. The works were carried out in a way that had 
little in common with the system of large contracts which 
was followed in England, and which imposed so few re- 
sponsibilities on the junior members of an engineer’s staff. Is 
it any wonder so many abused the military officers who were 
supposed to have initiated the Indian ways, and maintained 
that the whole evil was caused by allowing men to meddle 
with large works who were only qualified for designing 
timber-sheds or superintendence of the whitewashing of 
barracks? A large proportion of tke civil engineers that 
were shipped to India belonged to one or other class. They 
soon grow tired of the country, and after their return to 
England they generally looked upon themselves as mén 
whose careers had been sacrificed to military amateurs. 

The engineers who remain become like all British civil 
servants, and grumble at the persistence with which their 
seniors stick to their appointments. In Government offices 
the stupidest man believes he is competent for the highest 
post, and he upholds with Iaco the virtue of “the old 
gradation, where each second stood heir to the first.” The 
engineering assistant who has settled down in India soon 
becomes convinced that he is qualified not only to be an 
executive engineer, but to become a chief engineer of the 
first class, and when he finds that the highest appointments 
do not fall to him, he thinks of himself as a martyr to 
military rule. He finds other men whose aspirations are 
like his own, and who are no less dissatisfied with the condi- 
tions of the service, and in course of time they create a 
grievance, and call on their countrymen at home and 
abroad to come to their aid. So far the only gain is the 
appearance of a ‘‘ Return of Correspondence relating to the 
Representations of the Institution of Civil Engineers, as to 
the Relative Position of Civil and Military Engineers in the 
Public Works Department in India.” 

The first letter in this batch of correspondence is one 
from the President of the Institution of Civil Engineers to 
the Secretary of State for India, which is dated May 27, 
1889. Sir G, B. BRUCE says that a considerable number of 
the members who are employed in India “ have from time 
to time represented to the Council of the Institution various 
grievances under which they believe themselves to be 
suffering.” In short ‘they desire to be placed in the same 
position as to promotion, pay and pensions, as that enjoyed 
by the military engineers on the same service.” It will be 
asked why the Council of the Institution was so long 
neglectful of the grievances? The explanation put forth is 


that “they were in the hope that the expression of opinion ! 


by many successive Secretaries of State for India in sup- 
port of the claims of the civil engineers would ere this have 
secured all that they desired.” It is to be hoped the 
suffering members will be satisfied by these words. 

The allegations are threefold. As regards promotion, 
it is stated that “‘while there is not one Royal Engineer 
officer who has been permanently passed over by a civilian, 
or remains without the promotion he might expect from 
mere ‘seniority,’ the civil engineers so placed can be 
numbered by fifties or even by hundreds.” As the 
military engineer draws his pay as a soldier in addition to 
his salary as an engineer, a sense of injustice is said to be 
“naturally created in the mind of the civil engineer when 
receiving so much less than his military colleague who is 
doing the same work.” ‘Thirdly, while the civil engineer 
has to take his pension at the depreciated value of the 
rupee, the military engineer receives the full sterling value. 

‘he letter of the President could not, of course, be well 
answered out of Calcutta. The reply which was sent by 
the Indian Government stated that it was found to be im- 
possible to place Royal Engineers and civil engineers on 
the same scale of pay; that two scales of pay were em- 
ployed for the former, “and desirable and simple as it may 
seem to reduce these two scales to one, we have not yet 
succeeded in effecting this reform.” There could be no 
diminution of the pay of the Royal Engineers, “as it is 
difficult even now to induce them to enter the Public Works 
Department for other than temporary employment during 
their turn of Indian service, and there is an almost universal 
disinclination to accept continuous service in India.” To 
increase the pay of the civil engineers was declared to be 
impracticable on financial grounds, as with 2n establishment 
of 550 men about 818,000 rupees per annum would have to 
be added to the estimates. The Indian Government, 
moreover, would not recognise the equality of the two 
classes of engineers. The despatch said :— 

We think it should be admitted that a mistake was made in aiming 
at the equalisation of salaries between officers of two services recruited 
in such different ways and employed under such different conditions. 
The Government of India does not, as a matter of fact, lay down the 
principle for its guidance in other cases that persons who perform the 
same duties should receive the same salaries. The scales of pay in 
various civil departments differ in different provinces. ‘The rule that 
a native of India performing the same duties as an officer recruited 
from England should draw two-thirds of his salary, is now very gene- 
rally in force. The Public Service Commission has lately reported in 
favour of the constitution of a provincial service whose members shall 
receive salaries calculated on a different basis from that which governs 
the salaries of members of the Imperial Service, although they may be 
performing the same duties. The application of this principle to the 
salaries of civil engineers recruited from the Indian colleges is now, 
under your lordship’s orders, receiving our attention. The only sound 
principle on which the salaries of civil engineers recruited from 
England can be fixed is, in our opinion, that laid down in the third 
paragraph of our colleague General Chesney’s minute, appended to this 
despatch. They should be based on terms which are found to be able 
to attract a thoroughly efficient body of men, not on an attempt to 
equalise them with the salaries drawn by Royal Engineers. 

The documents which were brought forward revealed 
that since 1869 there was a difference of opinion among 
the highest class of Indian officials about the subject. Sir 
Turopore Hops, as a civilian, admits that the pay, pension 
and leave allowance of the Royal Engineers are consider- 
ably higher than those of civil engineers, but after making 
a great many proposals he arrives at the conclusion that “it 
is clearly impossible to place the two classes on a perfect 
equality.” General CHESNEY, on the other hand, is true to 
his old corps, and urges that, while each service has its own _ 
advantages, they are still incommensurable, and “ the so- 
called equation of conditions perfectly indeterminate ; as 
well attempt to establish an equation of beauty between a 
blonde and a brunette.” 

The fact is, the Royal Engineers are not attached to 
public works in India because it is considered that they will 
enable them to be carried out more efficiently, more cheaply 
or more expeditiously. There are other reasons. The 
officers are gaining experience which can be turned to- 
account in war, and they are becoming closely acquainted 
with a country which may have to be defended. As the Sec- 
retary for India says, ‘‘it’ is desirable in the interests of the _ 
State that the Public Works Department should contain a 


certain number of military engineers,” and that theory few _ : 


will care to contest. When it is once granted that officers) 
of the kind have to be employed in the public interest, itis. 
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only fair that they should not suffer financially. Their pay 
and pensions ought to be at least equal to those which are 
obtained by engineer officers who are engaged in other 
duties and under the ordinary conditions of promotion. It 
would of course be better if public works in India were 
entirely designed and constructed by civilians, but our 
tenure of the Empire is not dependent on questions of profit 
and loss or the promotion of the arts of peace. Hence it 
is that the military influence over those works has increased, 
and is likely to do so. Twenty years ago the Royal 
Engineer might be placed on the same footing with the 
civil engineer, but circumstances have compelled states- 
men to take a different standpoint when judging their value, 
and rightly or wrongly they have to remember the probability 
of the ‘‘arbitrament of swords.” So far has this view 
extended that the Cooper’s Hill College, which was supposed 
to be founded for instructing civil engineers, “has been, 
and continues to be, used as a recruiting-ground for the 
corps of Royal Engineers.” 

As to the undue preference shown in the promotion of 
military engineers above the heads of the civilians who 
co-operate with them, the Indian Government will not admit 
that it has any foundation in fact. On the contrary, it is 
said that “in a considerable number of cases civil engi- 
neers have, on account of merit, been advanced above 
Royal Engineers who were their seniors in departmental 
service and age.” It is as difficult to determine what is 
right in this matter as in the others. Everything depends 
on whether soldiers and civilians are to be judged by a 
common rule. If, for example, a Royal Engineer spends 
five years on public works in India and is transferred for 
ten years to other duties, can he have a right to claim for 
fifteen years’ service as an engineer on public works? Or, 
to take an actual case, is it correct to credit an officer with 
twenty-eight years four months’ service when actually he 
was not more than fourteen years six months on the Indian 
works? One Royal Engineer, who was only a first-grade 
assistant, was called away from the works. He spent eight 
and a half years away with Sappers and Miners in Bengal, in 
charge of a pontoon train, on the Ordnance Survey of Great 
Britain and with a company at Chatham. On his return to 
India “he was given charge of an important railway divi- 
sion.” When considered by themselves these cases appear 
hardly just ; but we suppose the corps must be considered 
as an Imperial treasure, and it does not much matter which 
part has to contribute most towards the cost. 

A great many instances have been brought forward by 
the Council of the Institution to prove that in the promo- 
tion partiality was shown. But the Indian Government 
will not accept that conclusion, and declare that where 
there is a preponderance of Royal Engineers in the higher 
posts it is owing to the fact that they are senior to the 
civilians. In conclusion, the Council of the Institution are 
advised to close their ears to grievances the exact nature of 
which they cannot properly ascertain, and which are brought 
forward by dissatisfied and interested persons. It is 
admitted, however, that there is much discontent in all 
branches of the Department, mainly due to slowness of pro- 
motion and to the fall in the price of silver ; and it is said 
that the encouragement given to the compilation of griev- 
ances by the Institution necessarily leads to habits of 
insubordination which are prejudicial to good relations 
between the Government and its servants. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers will 
not, however, admit that they have failed to prove their 
case, which is that “under the Royal Engineer administra- 
tion of the Public Works Department the interests of the 
civil engineers are overlooked and ignored, in favour of the 
military engineers.” Both sides, as usual, claim to be 
right. The public, should they take any interest in the 
subject, will probably be on the side of the military 
engineers, whose works are supposed to be economically 
constructed. At the same time it is not encouraging for 


the civil engineers who leave England for public works in , 


India when they discover that the prizes of the Department 
_ do not await them. It is true they may be sure of promo- 

_ tion if they display exceptional merit ; but apparently they 
cannot tell when military engineers will be preferred. Such 
a state of affairs does not promote content, and it is hardly 
to be expected that the civil engineers will display extra- 
ordinary interest in their work. But they must remember 
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on what conditions India is held, and they are not the only 
men who have to undergo sacrifices to uphold British 
dominion in the East. | 


ARRANGEMENT OF MUSEUMS. 


MEETING of the Museums Association has been held in 
Owens College, Manchester. Professor W. Boyd 
Dawkins presided. ‘8 
Professor Weiss, in his paper on the “Organisation of a 
Botanical Museum,” gave an outline of the method which 
he intended to adopt in the Manchester Museum. He 
argued that a botanical museum should be arranged on 
lines corresponding with a student’s needs, the first por- 
tion teaching systematic botany and classification, while 
the second would illustrate vegetable morphology, physi- 
ology and biology. The herbarium, which was not instruc- 
tive to the unitiated public, but only to the enthusiastic 
collector of the British flora, should be distinct from the 
museum. In the ideal museum we should see, in the systematic 
portion, the typical genera represented either by a dried or bya 
spirit specimen, which could be supplemented either by a 
drawing or a model on an enlarged scale, and, where desirable, 
photographs or illustrations of the plant in its natural surround- 
ings might be added. The duplication of specimens which this 
system might involve need not be regretted any more than the 
repetition of some important fact in a course of lectures. 

The Rev. H. H. Higgins read a paper on the “ Cultivation 
of Special Features in a Museum,” in which he expressed his 
opinion that the more scientific classification of objects ex- 
hibited should be supplemented by groups in which a less 
technical method of arrangement should be adopted, so as to 
attract the ordinary visitor. 

Professor Flower illustrated the utility of Mr. Higgins’s 
suggestion by facts drawn from his own experience at the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington. Many people, he 
said, were unaware that the museum contained collections other 
than ornithological, and of these they invariably preferred to 
inspect those which, strictly speaking, were outside the ordinary 
scope of such an institution, such as the various arrangements 
of birds’ nests, which included as many natural features as 
possible. They were valuable to the museum much in the 
same way as the pictures outside a fair, inasmuch as they drew 
attention to the collections which were properly arranged on 
scientific lines. 

The Rev. Canon Hicks, in a paper on “ Local Museums of 
Art and History,” pleaded for a larger recognition of man—man 
as civilised and the maker of beautiful things equally with or 
even more than man as a curiosity of anthropology in the 
galleries of museums. He pleaded, likewise, for human cul- 
ture in the various phases of its development and its manifold 
creative activity as deserving of as much recognition as the 
saurian, the dodo, or the gorilla in our local collections. He 
felt that museums ought to reflect the famous maxim, “The 
proper study of mankind is man.” The old-fashioned museum 
of curiosities had passed away for ever, with its slippers of 
Queen Elizabeth, Guy Fawkes’s lantern, Oliver Cromwell’s 
spurs, &c. But to the student of man and of human culture 
the local museum was now often scarcely more helpful than of 
old. He had not a word to say in disparagement of the value 
of the natural history and other collections which occupied so 
much space. He allowed that the animals were likely to be the 
most attractive part of theshow. The beautiful natural history 
collection at South Kensington drew a greater number of 
visitors than the more sombre collection in Great Russell 
Street. And it was right that it should be so. As long as so 
many of our people lived in smoky cities, natural history col- 
lections were a moral as well as a scientific necessity. The 
rapid growth also of technical education gave rise to another 
aspect and function of museums. Round every technical 
school must be grouped the galleries of a museum to illustrate 
the industries of the locality in every possible way—the new 
inventions, the methods of manufacture, and the history of 
those methods. But, quite apart from manufacture, he advo- 
cated the larger, freer illustration of the history of the human 
race and the human spirit as exemplified in the creation of 
man’s brain and hand. In many museums history claimed a. 
paramount place as of obvious right. In towns which stood on 
former ancient sites the remains of the past had a commanding 
interest. Such were the museums of Bath, of York and of 
Chester ; the latter, indeed, had been overcrowded with the 
monuments which, within the last few months, had been 
extracted from the ancient walls. The Roman milestones 
which were occasionally discovered on the old Roman roads 
would be happier to receive a place of honour in the local 
museum than to be lodged in the parson’s rockery or banished 
to an obscure corner of the British Museum. Roman pottery 
and coins also should be retained in the locality where they 
were found. If intelligent care were bestowed on such 
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objects, they would probably attract other and more valuable 
gifts. Let it not be said that such collections were of 
little interest to the general public. He knew, by plea- 
sant experience, that few subjects were more interesting to 
University Extension students than the ancient  civilisa- 
tion and art of Greece and Rome. Indeed, it was a striking 
fact that, precisely at a moment when the study of 
classical languages seemed to be losing its supremacy in the 
curriculum of study, the interest in the life and the art of 
classical times was growing wider and deeper. And. this 
interest had been vastly stimulated of late by the surprises of 
excavators. But apart from such gifts there must be.many 
local collections of coins, or of Greek vases, or of gems or terra- 
cottas, which, if our provincial museums laid themselves out for 
such things, would find their way sooner or later to their cases. 
And these objects were not only of deep historical interest and 
of great intrinsic value, but were also of the greatest beauty in 
colour or form or design. Of course such collections would 
belong only to special periods. There would be great gaps left 
unrepresented. Only a British Museum could be universal. 
Yet with a little care it would not be difficult to secure a fair 
representation of each of the great periods in the history of human 
culture and to exemplify, for example, the progress of Greek and 
Roman art from Homeric times down to the fall of Pagan civili- 
sation. An occasional cast, a good many photographs, and a 
careful observance throughout of chronological sequence would 
make many a classical student happy, and prevent many a man 
who was half forgetting his Latin and Greek from losing his 
interest in the historical and artistic side of ancient civilisation. 
The principle, he urged, would carry them much further. It 
held as true of Medizeval as of Graeco-Roman culture. The 
fine arts and the industrial arts of the Middle Ages, of the 
Renaissance and of modern times, needed more systematic and 
chronological illustration in our museums. Ecclesiastical and 
other metalwork, wood carving of various periods, occasional 
casts and models—but all arranged chronologically and with 
due regard to artistic effect—would help more than all the efforts 
of historians, or even the novels of Scott, to teach the average 
British Philistine that civilisation did not begin with the 
sieam-engine, and that the Middle Ages were not all dark. 
The popular appreciation of art suffered greatly by the separa- 
tion of painting from the humbler yet sister arts of decoration 
and design. In vast metropolitan collections such division was 
necessary. But in smaller collections the case was different, 
and Birmingham had set a good example by combining indus- 
trial and fine art under one roof. Museums must obviously 
vary in their character with their locality. The nucleus of each 
depended upon local needs and opportunities, and this nucleus 
determined the prevailing character of the whole. Only let not 
humanity be forgotten, and let the interest in humanity be 
really human. Let history and civilisation in its larger, nobler 
development claim a place of honour. The Greek statue and 
the Roman mosaic were not less interesting than the Egyptian 
mummy, and the works of the Italian goldsmith or the English 
potter were even more delightful and instructive than the beads 
-or the battle-axe of the African chief. 

Mr. T. C. Horsfall described the Ancoats Art Museum, and 
explained the efforts of the committee to bring the elements of 
civilisation into effective contact with the lives of as many as 
possible of the inhabitants of Manchester. If, he added, they 
could only induce well-to-do people to supplement for each 
school in which they were interested the work done by the 
museum for the schools in its vicinity the result would be very 
fruitful. They had tried to arrange that the children should 
come to the museum frequently with their teachers to see its 
contents and to receive instruction. He hoped that the Educa- 
tion Department might eventually see their way to consent to 
a monthly visit being counted as time spent in school. 

Mr. Edgar R. Waite, F.L.S., read a paper on “ Colouring 
of the Background of Museum Cases,” reviewing the merits. of 
light and dark tints for this purpose and commenting upon the 
black background employed at the Naturhistorische Hof- 
Museum at Vienna. The difference in the method adopted at 
the University Museum of Berlin appeared to him very 
striking, the whole of the inside cases there being mounted 
with a kind of Afmerican cloth of a grey-buff colour. 

The President said he believed the question was one of 
harmony or contrast, and stated his opinion that one uniform 
background was not suitable for all possible exhibits. 

Mr. Butler Wood, in his paper on picture catalogues, said 
he was strongly in favour of the addition of explanatory and 
critical notes in certain cases after the title of a picture, together 
with a short biographical notice of the artist. 

Mr. Horsfall spoke about the ignorance of the general public 
as to the right way of examining pictures. Many people were 
so helpless in the study of art that too much assistance could 
not be given to them. This opinion was endorsed by the Rev. 
H, H. Higgins, who was _conyinced that small -explanatory 
handbooks often met with less appreciation from the working 
classes than from those who had enjoyed better educational- 
opportunities. Mr, E. Howarth considered that a good deal 


might be gleaned by the curators of museums and picture 
galleries from the remarks made by those who frequented 
them—a point which was illustrated by the President, who 
related that on a certain occasion when he had been conduct- 
ing Professor Freeman over the Manchester Town Hall he had 
overheard a woman say to her companion, as they stood before 
the picture of the baptism of Eadwin, king of Northumbria, 
“That’s Christ being baptized in Jordan.” 

Mr. T.. Pridgin Teale contributed a paper on the best means 
to be adopted for the exclusion of dust from museum cases, &c., 
going much into the details of a series of experiments which he 
had made with canvas, bunting and cotton materials. With 
the latter he had succeeded extremely well, and his system had 
been tested at the Yorkshire College, Leeds, with the best 
results. 

It was arranged to hold the next meeting of the Association 
in London, under the presidency of Professor W. H. Flower, 
FoR S, 


ARCHA-ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


SHROPSHIRE 
ies annual excursion of the Shropshire Archzeological and 

Natural History Society took place on Tuesday, June 28, 
in the neighbourhood of Bridgnorth. 

According to the Shrewsbury Chronicle, the party drove by 
way of Morville to Aston Eyres, once the seat of the family of 
Fitz Aer, one of the most notable in Shropshire. This Aston 
(z.e. East Town—there is a corresponding Weston on the other 
side of Monk Hopton) was held at “Domesday” by Alcher, 
under Rainald, the Sheriff of Shropshire. In Saxon times its 
owner, Sessi, had been a freeman. It had then been worth 
30s., but in 1086 was valued at 4os. Alcher was also lord of 
Albrighton, near Shrewsbury, Middleton Scriven, Withiford 
and Harcott. The first of these he gave to Earl Roger de 
Montgomery’s foundation of Shrewsbury Abbey. . Alcher was 
succeeded by Robert Fitz Aer, whe was probably the founder of 
the church at Aston in 1138. His son, another Robert, some 
thirty years later, had a dispute with the monks of Shrewsbury 
as to the right of burial at Aston, which was settled by Roger, 
Bishop of Worcester, in favour of the Abbey. This Robert 
gave the land of Newton, near Ellesmere, to the canons of 
Haughmond, together with the bodies when they should die of 
himself and his wife Emma de Say. His son Robert Fitz Aer 
(III.) in 1221 received permission from King Henry III., then at 
Bridgnorth, to “assart and cultivate his zfe¢ pertaining to his 
wood of Estun, where the road goes down toward Salop, 
between the brook and the boundary of the aforesaid 
wood of Estun, that the road might be safe and secure for 
passengers in those parts, and that they should neither meet 
with harm to their goods or persons from the malefactors of 
that neighbourhood by reason of the said riffets.” Robert 
was succeeded by William Fitz Aer, who, about. 1230, formally 
renounced his right to the advowson of Aston in favour of 
Shrewsbury Abbey. In 1235 he was one of the four knights 
who visited the king’s Shropshire forests, and reported their 
condition. He died c. 1245, leaving his son, John, a minor. 
John Fitz Aer attained his majority about 1256, and from that 
time till his death in 1293 his name occurs frequently in the 
records of the county. _He was succeeded by a son, Hugh, and 
he in turn by another Hugh. Margery, the heiress of the Fitz 
Aers, was niece of this second Hugh.. She married Sir Alan 
de Charlton, of Apley, and conveyed all the Fitz Aer estates at 
Withiford to her husband. The church of Aston Aer, or 
Wheaten Aston, as it is sometimes called, has been but little 
altered since Robert Fitz Aer built it in 1138, endowing it with 
60 acres of land, a house and the tithes of his demesne. The 
south door, with its curious tympanum, and the arch of the 
chancel coincide with this date. Parochially Aston Aer was 
and still isa member of Morville, but in early times it was a 
sufficiently valuable piece of preferment to be coveted, and 
finally obtained by the Abbey of Shrewsbury, which appropriated 
the main part of the endowment. After looking at the little 
church the party inspected the very interesting remains of the 
old manor-house of the Fitz Aers, now forming part of the farm 
buildings of the present manor. The remains are mainly of 
thirteenth-century work, with a few later touches, They consist 
of part of the great hall, with two-storeyed domestic buildings 
standing at right angles to it, the stone staircase of which is in 
good preservation. The present manor-house seems to have 
grown out of the gateway house to the older manor. It contains 
many traces of old work. 

From Aston the more energetic of the party braved the 
drizzling rain and wet grass to walk over the Meadowley. Hill 


to Upton Cressett, the roads thither. being better suited for 


pack-horses than for four-wheeled carriages. In fine weather 
the walk is charming, with. extensive views, but unfortunately 
the weather was not fine, and a Scotch mist blotted out_all 
views, and._made the mile seem double its rightful length. The 
church and manor-house of Upton Cressett. stand on the side 


of a little valley some four miles from Bridgnorth. The manor 


me 
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occurs in Domesday under the name of Ultone. It was 
held in 1086 by Rainald, the skeriff. In the time of Edward 
the Confessor it had been held by a freeman, Edmund, and had 
been worth 4os. Later, apparently, during its change of owners, 
it was only worth Ios., but at the time of Domesday was valued 
at 25s. It possessed a wood capable of fattening thirty swine, 
and four more teams might be employed on the land of the 
manor. 
tions that two-thirds of the tithes of Upton, in his diocese, had 
been granted to Shrewsbury Abbey. This possibly refers to 
this Upton, as Alan de Opton, the contemporary lord, 
was interested in other grants to the Abbey of Salop, 
and he is among the witnesses to Robert Fitz Aer’s deed 
of endowment of the church of Aston Aer. In 1165 Alan 
de Upton held a tenure under the barony of Fitz Alan, 
but in 1180 he seems to have been succeeded by William 
Goiun, and he in turn in 1194 by Hugh de Upton, whose name 
frequently occurs in matters relating to the king’s forests. In 
1255 Upton was held under John Fitz Alan by Thomas de 
Upton, but the following year William de Upton was lord here. 
William’s successor, John, was a juror on the great forest 
perambulation of 1300, but died the following year, leaving his 
son John under age. This John was living in 1344, and had 
three sons and a daughter, Constance, married to Thomas 
Cressett, of Garmeston, near Leighton. Constance’s descen- 
dants succeeded to this manor and held it till 1792, when it 
passed with an heiress to the Pelham family, who still possess 
it. The Cressetts became a fainily of considerable mark in the 
county. In 1434 and in 1445 Hugh Cressett, of Upton, was 
sheriff of Shropshire. In 1484 Robert Cressett, who was also 
twice sheriff of the county, interested himself in the dispute 
‘between the abbey and town of Shrewsbury as to the right to 
Merivale. His wife was a co-heiress of the Stapletons. Later, 
in the time of Charles I,, Edward Cressett was an ardent 
Royalist, though his name does not appear among those who 
compounded for the loyalty under the Parliament. In 1710 
Edward Cressett, of Cound, was arong the Shropshire gentle- 
men who welcomed the notorious Dr. Sacheverell to Shrews- 
bury. He was one of the members for Shrewsbury in the 
Parliaments of 1710 and 1713. 

The party first made their way to the church, where they 
were met by the vicar (the Rev. S. G. Hayward). It is a pic- 
turesque and interesting building, dating apparently from the 
beginning of the twelfth century. The chancel arch is a fine 
specimen of late Norman work, and the font is of similar date. 
The first mention of a church here is in 1259, when William de 
Upton, lord of Upton, had a dispute with Richard Foliot, rector 
of Chetton, as to the right of presentation. The arcade of the 
now destroyed north aisle is apparently of early thirteenth- 
century work. In the Cressett chapel, now used as a vestry, is 
a mural brass to the memory of Richard Cressett and his wife, 
1640. The pulpit and the old communion-table are of oak, and 
date apparently from the seventeenth century. From the 
church a move was made to the manor house, an excellent 
specimen of Elizabethan brickwork, mainly of the time of 
Richard Cressett, who was sheriff in 1583. Many of the rooms 
contain oak panelling of a somewhat later date, and one up- 
stairs room, known as the “chapel,” has remarkably fine oak 
beams. The Rev. A. Thursby Pelham, vicar of Cound, whose 
family represents the Cressetts, kindly pointed out the objects 
of interest in the house and the gateway house. The latter is 
a most picturesque turreted brick building, traditionally said to 
date from a visit paid to Upton Cressett by Prince Henry, the 
elder son of James I., when he was holding his court at 
Ludlow. It is now, unfortunately, falling into ruin, but still 
contains several ornamental ceilings, on which the device of the 
Prince of Wales’s feather is frequently repeated. 

From Aston the party returned to Morville, where they 
found the vicar, the Rev. H. J. Ward, waiting for them in his 
interesting church. Morville was a collegiate church in Saxon 
times, possessing eight canons, and endowed with eight hides 
of land. After the Conquest, Earl Roger de Montgomery 
bestowed five hides of the land of St. Gregory’s Church on the 
Abbey of Salop, and three on his domestic chaplains, with the 
understanding that on their death the Abbey should inherit 
their prebends. In 1118, the monks of Shrewsbury built a new 
church at Morville. It was consecrated by Geoffrey, Bishop of 
Hereford, and, on the day of consecration, five travellers, 
coming from the ceremony, were overtaken by a thunderstorm, 
and, while sheltering, two of the party and their five horses were 
‘killed by lightning. In the Domesday Book, Morville is the 
only church mentioned in the whole hundred of Alnodestreu, 
but in a short time chapelries were built and endowed in its 
extensive parish. Within fifty years at least seven chapels had 
been endowed and consecrated, mainly through the influence of 
Robert de Batun, Bishop of Hereford. These were Billingsley, 
‘Oldbury, Tasley, Aston Aer, Aldenham, Underton, Astley 
Abbotts, and possibly Upton Cressett also. The greater 
number of these date from the troubled reign of Stephen. 
It was enacted by Bishop Robert that the chapels should 
remain subject to the mother church of Morville, that the 
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people should attend there on the greater festivals, and that if 
the priest of Morville so wished, their bodies should be brought 
thither for burial. The collegiate foundation of Morville sank 
after the Conquest into a mere cell or grange of Shrewsbury 
Abbey. Leland in his Itinerary mentions that on his way 
from Wenlock to Bridgnorth he saw “a little priory or 
cell at Morfeilde, on the right hand as I entred the village.” 
The last Prior of Morville was Richard Marshall, who in 
1529 resigned his post as Abbot of Shrewsbury, and retired 
here. He died in 1558, and was buried at St. Leonards, Bridg- 
north. From a valuation of 1545 we learn that the buildings of 
the cell or grange were then in a state of utter ruin, and only 
valued at Ios. per annum. After the dissolution of the monas- 
teries Morville passed to Roger Smyth, bailiff cf Bridgnorth, 
in 1584, who married Frances, daughter of Richard Cressett, of 
Upton Cressett. In 1631 it passed, with an heiress, to the 
family of Weaver, who held it for 130 years, when it passed to 
Charles Hanbury-Tracy, Lord Sudeley, by marriage with his 
cousin, the granddaughter of Anthony Weaver, M.D., of Castle 
House, Bridgnorth. In 1814 Morville was sold to Sir F.R 
Acton, in whose family it still remains. Morville Church con- 
tains many points of interest. Mr. Petit was of opinion that 
the present church is not the identical building of 1118, but 
dates from some fifty years later. This seems hardly probable, 
and the members of the Archzological Society came to the 
conclusion that, in spite of the somewhat later character of the 
mouldings of the nave arcade, they had before them the church 
consecrated by Bishop Geoffrey de Clive. The tower seems to 
stand on a Saxon foundation and has some touches suggestive 
of Saxon work, and the font is undoubtedly of early date. The 
chancel is of unusual length, recalling the fact that it was once 
a collegiate foundation. Inthe nave are four curious carved- 
oak figures of the evangelists, of seventeenth-century work, cut 
out of solid blocks, possibly dating from the time of the re- 
building of the chancel about 1683. 

From the church the party returned to the carriages to 
drive to Aldenham. Unfortunately, owing to lack of time, the 
members were not able to avail themselves of the invitation to 
inspect the interior of Morville Hall, a fine eighteenth-century 
building. Aldenham is a house of similar date, having been 
built by Sir Edward Acton in 1697. The front looking down 
the beautiful avenue is slightly more modern, and the library 
buildings are a comparatively recent addition. The manor of 
Aldenham was held in early times under the Baskervilles by a 
family of De Aldenham, who frequently appear on matters 
relating to the Forest of Shirlett, on the borders of which their 
property lay. At the close of the fourteenth century Edward 
Acton, son of William Acton, of Acton Burnell, is called of 
Aldenham. In 1623 Walter Acton, of Aldenham, married 
Frances, daughter and heiress of Edward Acton, of Acton 
Scott, and their son Edward was created a baronet in 1643. 
He was a staunch adherent of Charles I., and compounded for 
his loyalty with 2,000/, He was succeeded by his son Sir 
Walter, who married Catherine, daughter of Richard Cressett, 
of Upton Cressett. He was succeeded in turn by his son Sir 
Edward, whose son Sir Richard was the last baronet of this 
branch. He died in 1790, leaving only daughters, and his 
estate passed to the descendants of his great-uncle, the second 
son of Sir Walter Acton and Catherine Cressett. This branch 
of the family had been for some time settled on the Continent 
and had become Roman Catholics. The modern chapel at 
Aldenham dates from the succession of the present branch of 
the family. 

At Aldenham the party were most hospitably received, and 
entertained to afternoon tea. It was enjoyed in the hall, near 
the fine portrait of Charles I., an early copy of Vandyke’s great 
work. After tea Mr. Barber-Starkey kindly pointed out the 
thick walls still existing in parts of the house, and showed the 
curious old painting of the building as it stood in 1625. It is 
difficult to trace how much of the older work was incorporated 
into the present structure, but probably a not inconsiderable 
portion, judging from the general plan and the great thickness 
of many of the inside walls. 

The members were to have visited Tasley Church, which, 
in spite of having been rebuilt in 1840, still contains an old oak 
screen, but lack of time and fast-falling rain caused the plan to 
be given up. The party reached Bridgnorth soon after six 
o’clock, and did full justice to the excellent dinner awaiting 
them at the Crown Hotel. After dinner the Rev. A. T. Pelham 
read an interesting autograph letter of Judge Jeffreys written to 
the then head of the Cressett family before the Parliamentary 
election of 1687, and Mr. Cressett’s answer, from which it 
appeared that the Shropshire squire was fully a match for the 
wily Lord Chancellor. The showers of the earlier part of the 
day had now developed into a thunderstorm, through which the 
party made their way to the station, and which lasted as far as 
Buildwas on the return journey. Shrewsbury was reached at 
6.45, after a’somewhat wet but most interesting day, which 
left the members with only one regret—that they had not been 
able to see more of the picturesque neighbourhood they had 
visited. bs 
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Abstraction in Art. 


BSTRACTION is the true source of the ideal, the synonym 
of a general idea, or the means of divesting the leading 
or essential character of an idea or an object of all extraneous 
or unnecessary particulars. By particulars are meant all those 
specific circumstances that limit the idea or character of an 
object to any local situation or accident, or that restrict it in its 
application. For instance, the representation of any single 
specimen of mankind would only convey the idea of a parti- 
cular section or division of the human family. This we should 
define as an example of the accidental or converse of the ab- 
stract. On the other hand, an acquiescence in the general 
structure of the most highly endowed examples of the human 
type, deriving from each those forms most generally charac- 
teristic of the race, would furnish the abstract or general idea 
of a man, or, as it has been said, ‘ideas taken from particular 
things become the general representatives of all of the same 
kind.” Thus, if a previously conceived idea of strength re- 
quired embodiment, a combination of those conformations of 
muscular development common to all, but which are frequently 
only partially represented in single specimens in nature, would, 
when combined in a work of art, supply the abstract idea of 
strength to be represented. Abstraction is a most important 
element in the consideration of the art-student. By the inves- 
tigation of its true import he will have explained to him the 
intentions as well as the modes by which the Greeks more 
especially realised their presentments in sculpture. With them 
the embodiment signified the combination of the characteristic 
forms which, on careful investigation, they found to exist in 
many separate examples of nature as common to their class, 
whose physical aspects, so to say, conformed to the moral 
idea which their minds had conceived. To be more explicit, 
we mean that general ideas are not those common particular 
ideas to be found in specific facts, but conclusions which the 
mind has arrived at from inductions of its own made up out of 
its own experiences. There are two kinds of abstraction 
necessary to the artistic mind. The first or paramount kind is 
that process which takes place in the mind in reference to the 
formation or conception of the general idea out of a number of 
particular ideas on the subject. The next, or what we may 
term physical abstraction, is to the painter the process of selec- 
tion and combination of natural forms, the abstraction, in short, 
that is to comply with the requirements or conditions esta- 
blished by the former, or mental abstraction, respecting the idea 
which it is our intention to embody. It is true that we do not 
find the Greek sculptor always content to rest his embodiment 
in the presentation of the general nature of his subject, merely 
distinguishing the genus from the individual, as he sometimes 
resorts to the expedient of enlisting into his service some 
secondary ideas or emblem by which to define more particu- 
larly his abstraction. These are, however, exceptional cases 
and by no means universally complied with by the best Greek 
sculptors, whose practice was to restrict the employment of 
accessory or decorative detail that would otherwise have 
weakened the singleness and simplicity of their abstractions. 
This power of abstraction enabled the Greeks to make their art 
ministrant to highly imaginative and great religious purposes. 
They were enabled to give general presentments of the vene- 
rated ideas of their mythology by means of particular forms 
which conventionally embodied them. Their art thus, at 
length, became a comprehensive language, presenting in a 
single statue the simplification of a number of ideas. By this 
means, without any personal fatigue to the beholder, they gave 
the abstraction in these embodiments in a terse and significant 
manner that superseded and rose superior to all other more 
complex and tedious methods of signification. 


Natural History Museums. 


Alexander the Great devoted large sums of money to the 
procural of objects of natural history and the acquirement of 
information as to the habits of animals, in order to aid and pro- 
mote the researches of Aristotle in that branch of science. 
But there is no record of any collection or museum having been 
made of the conservable parts of the animals after the philo- 
sopher had used them for his observations and comparisons. 
The Romans, during the height of their empire, expended still 
more enormous treasures in the capture and transport to Italy 
of the wild beasts of their conquered provinces, but they were 
solely for the service of the amphitheatre. The rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus, the giraffe, the crocodile, the lion, the tiger, 
the European bison, with many other rare animals, some of 
which, as the gigantic wild ox of Hyrcania, are now extinct, 
were brought to Rome, and there publicly exhibited. They 
might be seen by the philosopher, the historian, the poet and 
the satirist; but they were seen only to be baited and 
slaughtered in cruel games for the gratification of the depraved 
tastes of an enslaved and voluptuous people. Many centuries 
elapsed ere the nations of Europe began again to be familiar 


with the forms of the rarer animals of remote regions, and we 
may regard it as one of the beneficial results of the great moral 
revolution which had been effected during that interval, that 
natural history objects began to be collected through other and 
higher motives than those which stimulated the pagans of 
ancient Rome to excel in the exhibitions of the circus. The 
sophists and epicureans of the empire must have had ample 
opportunities, during more than 400 years, of making observa- 
tions on the form and organisation of foreign animals ; but -it 
seems that these animals, after being slaughtered, were put to no 
further use. We may justly rejoice that in these later times 
worthier aims have stimulated states and communities to bring 
together collections of objects from the different kingdoms of 
nature, and to arrange them in orderly series according to their 
natural affinities in their metropolitan museums, with a view to 
minister to the instruction, to the advancement of science and 
of taste, to the elevation of thought, and to the innocent plea- 
sures of the peoples. Every nation of Christian Europe now 
possesses its national museum of natural history, aiming or 
professing to be a more or less complete epitome of the three 
kingdoms of nature—animals, plants and minerals. 


Ancient Medals. 

Though we have proof in the specimens that have reache 
our times that the ancients were not less successful in the 
medallic than in the other arts of design, it does not appear 
that works of this class were sought after and preserved with 
the care bestowed on productions of the sister arts. None of 
the classic writers give any account of collections of medals and 
coins among the Greeks, and it is not until a somewhat late 
period that we find any distinct notice of a taste for them 
arising in Italy. Augustus, according to Suetonius, was the 
first who showed any interest in the subject; he was in the 
habit of presenting to his friends medals of foreign countries- 
and princes as valuable marks of his favour. Greek medals. 
and medallions are very rare, few being known of earlier date 
than the establishment of the Imperial power at Rome and 
when Greece was under Roman dominion. Some of Sicily are 
not however so scarce; they are of very fine design and work- 
manship, and deserve the careful attention of the connoisseur. 
The design of the finest of these is a head, usually of Ceres,. 
with spoils in the exergue, and on the reverse a Victory crown- 
ing a figure in a car. Many of great excellence and in high 
preservation are contained in the collection of coins in the 
British Museum. The Roman medallions differ from the Greek 
(we mean in this place Greek medals of the Imperial periods) 
in their greater substance or thickness. Those from the time 
of Julius Czesar to Hadrian are very scarce, and are, in conse- 
quence both of their rarity and their quality, of high value. 
The larger bronze medallions of the ancients are often of ex- 
quisite workmanship and the devices are uncommon. Some 
are composed of two sorts of metal, the centre being of copper 
with a border or ring of compound metal running round it, or 
vice versa, the copper being the outside ring. It often happens. 
that the inscriptions on these medals extend over both the 
metals. 

Benjamin Wilson, the Portraitist, 

Wilson was an enthusiastic admirer of Rembrandt’s works. 
and a successful student of his style and manner. At a public 
sale of pictures a very fine drawing by that master was to be 
sold, and he was anxious to possess it. He accordingly 
attended the sale and bid for it as far as 1o/. against Hudson 
the painter. Hudson obtained it at last, but was very angry at 
being obliged to give more than he intended and expressed 
himself very uncourteously. Wilson restrained his resentment, 
but determined on taking a pleasant revenge. There was a 
very rare etching of Rembrandt’s, called The Companion to the 
Coach. He obtained a sight of this, observed it closely and 
made a drawing and then an etching of it from memory. One 
great difficulty was to obtain the sort of India paper which 
Rembrandt used, but Wilson’s resources did not fail him : he 
suspected the cause of the greater thickness of the paper to be 
that more sheets than one were pasted together and pressed. 
In order to test this he obtained a portion of Rembrandt’s paper 
and soaked it in hot water, when it separated at once into four 
or five leaves. Having thus obtained the means of carrying out 
his plan, he struck off a print from his etching, wrote in Dutch 
upon it Zhe Companion to the Coach and sent it in a portfolio. 
with a number of genuine Rembrandts by a Dutchman to Mr. 
Hudson for sale. Mr. Hudson immediately purchased it for 
6s., and told Mr. Herring, nephew to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and others that it was “the best piece of perspective” 
and “the finest light and shade that he had ever seen by Rem- 
brandt.” Wilson communicated the success of his scheme to 
his friend Hogarth, “who,” he says, “loves a little mischief.” 
Hogarth persuaded him to repeat the experiment and try its 
effect with Harding, the famous printseller, who had the reputa- 
tion of being a first-rate connoisseur. He accordingly etched 
an old man’s head and sent it by the same Dutchman to 
Harding. Harding desired time to examine it by candle-light. 
The next evening he gave the two guineas demanded and a 
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bottle of wine into the bargain, at. the same time/desiring the 
Dutchman, if he met with any more such prints, to let him have 
the first sight of them, After this Sir Edward Dering, to whom 
Wilson mentioned his artifice, asked his permission to take in 
Lord Duncannon, afterwards Lord Bessborough. In this he 
completely succeeded. Pond, the artist, and Dr. Chauncey 
fell into'the same snare—all supposed connoisseurs of Rem- 
brandt’s works. Wilson now determined to spend the money 
obtained by his humorous fraud in a supper. Accordingly he 
invited twenty-three artists to an “English roast.” Hogarth 
sat on his right, Hudson on his left. The chief dish at table 
was a large sirloin of beef, “decorated,” he says, “not with 
greens or with horse-radish, but covered all over with the same 
kind of prints” which he had sold. Hudson would not at 
first believe that he had .been taken in, but “ Hogarth stuck 
his fork into oue of the’ engravings ard handed it to him.” 
Wilson also produced his portfolio full of the engravings in 
various stages of progress, All expected that Hudson would 
haye joined in the: general laugh, but he took serious offence 
and again expressed himself uncourteously. Wilson then told 
him that from that moment he determined to publish both the 
prints, and to make known the fact of their sale to him and to 
Harding. The landscape sold for sixpence and the head 
for a shilling, and so great was the demand that both plates 
were almost entirely worn away by frequent printing. 


Vitruvian Mechanics. 

The steps by which the art of constructing machines 
advanced have not been distinctly recorded ; and the work of 
Vitruvius on architecture is‘almost the only source from whence 
can be obtained an account of such as were in use in and 
before the time of that engineer (the age of Augustus or 
Vespasian). From the descriptions there given it appears that 
among the mechanical powers then in use were the lever, the 
windlass, and the assemblage of pulleys. Vitruvius also men- 
tions some ingenious contrivances for transporting heavy blocks 
of stone from the quarries, and a forcing-pump, the invention of 
which he ascribes to Ctesibius, for supplying the public foun- 
tains. He describes a complex machinery, consisting of wheels 
driving each other by cogs or teeth, which was applied to car- 
riages or ships for the purpose of measuring the distances 
travelled or sailed ; and he enters fully into the construction of 
engines for throwing darts or masses of stone. The muscular 
strength of men was then employed as a moving power in 
turning mills ;_ wheels impelled by river currents acting on 
float-boards (penne) gave motion to machinery for grinding 
corn ; and wheels turned by men walking on them were used 
for raising water by buckets or otherwise. Vitruvius generally 
mentions the names given by the Greeks to the machinery ; 
and it might, without great risk of error, be presumed that 
much of that which he describes was in use among the latter 
people at, or even before, the time when the Parthenon was 
raised. 

The Rock Temples of Petra. 

The ruined buildings of Petra seem to comprise many 
different styles of architecture, from the mere cave in a rock to 
the richly-decorated facade of a temple, as if they had been 
constructed at very different times. The town is nearly 
encircled by lofty rocks, so as to present only one point of 
- approach; and this amphitheatre of rocks is excavated with 
tombs in almost every part. One of the most beautiful of the 
rock-cut temples or tombs (for it is not always clear to which 
class they belong) is called “ Khasné Pharaon,” or Pharaoh’s 
Treasury. The Arabs have a notion that vast treasures are 
still to be found concealed among the ruins at Petra, and they 
have an especial faith in the existence of such in this excava- 
tion, though there does not seem to be any proof that their 
expectations have been tealised. The temple is hewn in a 
very hard freestone rock, and probably from its situation 
shielding it in great measure from wind and rain, it is in a high 
state of preservation. Some of the lower portions are de- 
teriorated by the humidity of the ground. One of the columns 
supporting the portico has fallen, a catastrophe, it has been 
observed, which would have brought down the whole building 
if it had been built instead of hewn, but which does not seem 
to have disturbed the parts above. Captains Irby and Mangles 
say of this temple that “The position is one of the most 
beautiful that can be imagined for the front of a great temple, 
the richness and exquisite finish of whose decorations offer a 
most remarkable contrast to the savage scenery that surrounds 
it. It is of a very lofty proportion, the elevation comprising 
two storeys, but many of the details and ornaments, and the size 
and proportion of the great doorway especially, to which there are 
five steps of ascent, are very noble. No part is built, the 
whole being purely a work of excavation, and its minutest 
embellishments, wherever the hand of man has not purposely 
effaced and obliterated them, are so perfect, that it may be 
doubted whether any work of the ancients, excepting perhaps 
some on the banks of the Nile, have come down to our time so 
little injured by the lapse of ages. There is, in fact, scarcely 
a building of forty years’ standing in England so well preserved 
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in the greater part of its architectural decorations. 


‘ larger members of the architrave nothing is deficient, excepting 


a single column of the portico.. The statues are numerous and 
colossal.” The interior does not seem to be so fine as the 
portico. It consists of a chamber, hewn regularly, with two 
smaller ones by the side of it, but they have rough walls, and 
present no features of interest. Throughout the ruins there is 
an extraordinary mixture of Thebian-like excavations, temples 
bearing some analogy to those of Egypt, Syriaco-Egyptian and 
Greco-Roman styles of architecture, showing that the work of 
many different ages contributed to the assemblage. One 
group seems to have been the general Necropolis of Petra. 
Many doorways are visible on different levels cut in the solid 
mountain or rock, and among these are some of a more im- 
posing character. One of them, cut in a mass of white rock, 
exhibits a centre, representing the front of a square tower, with 
pilasters at the corners, and with several successive bands of 
fringe and entablature above ; two low wings project from it at 
right angles, and present each of them a recess, in the manner 
of a portico, which consists of two columns. Three sides of a 
square area are thus enclosed; the fourth has been shut in by 
a low wall, and two colossal lions on either side of the entrance, 
ail much decayed. The interior has been a place of sepulture 
for several bodies. On the front are little niches and hollows 
cut, as if for the reception of votive offerings, 


Copyright in the Sixteenth Century. 


The earliest instance which appears to have occurred of any 
litigation arising from a claim to copyright seems to be that 
which, as related in Baldinucci’s “ Dell’ Arte dell’ Intagliare in 
Rame,” took place in the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury between Albert Diirer and Marc Antonio Raimondi. The 
former designed, executed and published a series of woodcuts 
from the Life of Christ. Marc Antonio, after he settled in 
Venice, not only took the liberty of closely imitating upon 
copper the prints from Albert Diirer’s woodcuts, but also the well- 
known monogram upon them of that great artist, and impressions 
from these spurious copies were extensively sold as his produc- 
tions. Upon this fraud coming to the knowledge of Albert 
Diirer he went to Venice and took proceedings there against 
Marc Antonio, but the only redress the former could obtain 
was a decree that Marc Antonio should no longer upon his 
works use the monogram of Albert Durer. 


Ancient Inscriptions. 


The custom of making inscriptions was infinitely more 
general in the states of antiquity than in any modern country, 
as we see from the innumerable inscribed monuments which 
still exist in Persia, Egypt, Greece, Italy and other countries 
subject to or colonised by the Greeks and Romans. A great 
number of inscriptions, especially those recording great events, 
laws or decrees of the government which it was important for 
every citizen to know, supplied to some extent the want of the 
art of printing. When, for example, the laws of the twelve 
tables at Rome were set up in public this public exhibition was 
equivalent to their publication by means of the art of printing, 
for every Roman might go and read them and, if he liked, take 
a copy of them for his private use. Previous to the invention 
of the art of printing, inscriptions set up in a public place were 
the most convenient means of giving publicity to that which it 
was necessary or useful for every citizen of the state to know. 
Inscriptions therefore are, next to the literature of the ancients, 
the most important sources from which we derive our know- 
ledge of their public, religious, social and private life, and their 
study is indispensable for every one who desires to become 
intimately acquainted with the history of antiquity. For the 
history of the languages they are of paramount importance, 
since in most cases they show us the different modes of writing 
in the different periods and exhibit to us the languages in their 
gradual progress and development, though it is manifest that 
the ancients did not bestow that care upon the accuracy of the 
language and orthography which we might expect, and in many 
cases they seem to have left these things to the artisan who 
executed the inscription. After the overthrow of the Roman 
Empire in the West inscriptions still continued to be made very 
frequently, but as the ignorance of the Middle Ages increased, 
and as all knowledge became more and more confined to the 
priesthood, the custom of making certain things known by 
means of inscriptions gradually fell into disuse until the art of 
printing did away with it almost entirely, In order to render 
inscriptions as permanent as possible the ancients chose such 
materials as were least subject to destruction, namely, stone or 
metal. The stone most commonly used was marble cut in 
slabs, but sometimes inscriptions were engraved upon a flat 
surface of the unhewn rock. The most common metal was 
brass or bronze, though we have instances also of lead, tin and 
gold being used. If we believe the accounts of the ancients, 
inscriptions were made even in the mythical ages, but such 
inscriptions existing in later times were probably forgeries, and 
we cannot suppose that inscriptions were made until the art of 
writing was pretty generally known. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In April the Executive Committee of the New Infirmary at 
Halifax found that the estimate for the works exceeded the 
available funds, and it was decided to form a special com- 
mittee to deal with the difficulty. According to a careful 
estimate, based on quantities, the buildings would cost 
74,0922, 175. 105d. The committee, without delay, came 
to the conclusion that no alteration in the general plan 
should be made, it being in their opinion as nearly perfect 
in its arrangement and as good and economical in its style 
of construction as is attainable, while it will readily admit of 
extensions from time to time in an inexpensive manner. 
Subsequently it was proposed that the following portions of 
the work might be deferred for the present, viz. :—One 
pavilion, the clock tower, the boundary wall and railing, the 
lodge, the bath-house, the saving thus effected being esti- 
mated at 6,500/. It was also suggested that three of the 
five pavilions should be erected in a temporary manner, 
and that the remaining two facing Free School Lane be 
erected as originally designed. Wards of temporary con- 
struction have been erected at other hospitals, where funds 
have not been immediately available, and have been found 
satisfactory as a temporary expedient. The saving which 
would be thereby effected is estimated at 7,500/7. A further 
reduction was proposed by substituting less costly materials 
in some cases and by a few minor economies, without im- 
pairing the efficiency or durability of the buildings. These 
reductions are estimated at 2,437/. 10s. 8d. By these means 
the estimate was brought down to 57,6547. After giving 
credit for cash in hand and subscriptions promised, 
it was found, however, that 19,4462 17s. 10d. was 
somehow to be obtained. It was considered inex- 
pedient to appeal again for funds until a substantial 
part of the work was executed. The committee considered 
they might raise the money by mortgaging or selling the 
old infirmary. 


Counsel was afterwards consulted, and he gave an 
opinion to the following effect :—“‘1. That the powers of the 
trustees would not enable them to hand over the old 
infirmary site and buildings, or the proceeds thereof, to 
provide funds for the purposes of the new infirmary without 
an order of the Court. 2. That neither the old infirmary 
estate nor its invested funds could by any means be mort- 
gaged. 3. That it would be inadvisable and probably use- 
less to apply to the Charity Commissioners, the case not 
being sufficiently within the scope of their jurisdiction to 
enable them to be of any practical assistance in the matter. 
4. That the best course would be to apply to the Court, 
with the consent of the governors, for an order authorising 
the appropriation of the property and funds of the old 
infirmary for the purposes of the new infirmary. The effect 
of such an order would be that there would be a fund avail- 
able for indemnifying the parties entering into the building 
contracts, in the event of the amount of the subscriptions 
falling short of the cost of the new infirmary.” It was de- 
cided to adopt the course recommended. ‘The trustees of 
the old infirmary have also agreed, and last week a meeting 
was held authorising an application being made to the 
Court with a view to a scheme being sanctioned which 
would enable the Building Committee to proceed to let the 
contracts for the remainder of the work. 


A cuRIOUS case which turned upon the terms of an 
architect’s certificate has been tried in Melbourne. The 
action was brought by a builder to recover the amount 
stated in a final certificate. In 1890 the plaintiff agreed to 
erect a house in St. Kilda, according to designs by Mr. 
ASKEW, architect, and to his satisfaction, for 8,9oo/. After 
the work was completed the builder applied for a final 
certificate, but the building owner at the same time sent in 
a protest against the granting of such a document on the 
ground that he had sundry claims to bring against the 
builder. The architect gave a certificate to the following 
effect :—“ I hereby certify that the contractor is entitled to 
receive the sum of 660/. 19s. 103d. as final payment of 
contract and extras in erecting residence at St. Kilda. This 
certificate is issued subject to any counterclaim you may 
have against him, this being the final instalment.” At the 


. erecting residence at St. Kilda. 


same time the architect wrote to the builder saying :— 
‘““Herewith I forward you a certificate for 660/. 19s. to}d. 
as final payment on account of contract and extras in 
As owner has intimated to 
me that he has claim upon you for delay and for other 
deductions and omissions than those in my statements of 
account dated July 16 and 28, the certificate is issued 
subject to his counterclaims, an account of which he will 
render to you direct without my intervention.” The 
building owner declined to act on the certificate, and the 
action was brought to recover the sum named, together with 
50/7. ros. for extras. 


The defence brought forward was that the certificate 
was not valid within the meaning of the contract, inasmuch’ 
as it did not set forth that the work had been performed to 
the architect’s satisfaction, that although it purported to be 
a final certificate, it could not be so, as it was issued subject 
to any counter-claim defendant might have against plaintiff; 
that it had been agreed that the contract price should be 
reduced by 852/., upon certain parts of the plans and 
specifications being omitted, and that defendant was en- 
titled to set off this amount against plaintiff’s claim; and 
as to the extras claimed by plaintiff, that they had never 
been ordered, and that the work had never been done, 
or, if it had, it was part of the original contract. Defendant 
also claimed to set off against plaintiff’s claim the sum of 
96/., being penalties for six weeks’ overtime, at 16/. per 
week, in finishing the work. A counter claim for 2,o000/. 
damages was also preferred on the ground that the building 
had not been carried out according to plans and specifica- 
tion, and was therefore very much less valuable than it 
otherwise would have been. On behalf of plaintiff, it 
was replied that the certificate was a final one within 
the meaning of the contract, that the architect’s satis- 
faction with the work, though not expressed in the 
document, must be implied from his issuing it as a final 
certificate, and that defendant was therefore debarred from 
going behind it to establish any counterclaim for overtime or 
defective work or material. It was further contended for 
plaintiff that all extras were ordered by either defendant or 
his architect, and that the contract time was exceeded on 
account of these extras and of the non-arrival of various 
fittings from England. It was held by Mr. Justice 
WiLuIAMS that the certificate was a final one within the 
meaning of the contract, and that defendant, by that fact, 
was precluded from pleading negligent or improper work- 
manship. He decided against defendant as regards penal- 
ties on the questions of both law and fact. A verdict was 
given for plaintiff for the final amount of the certificate, 
660/. 19s. 104d. with costs, but plaintiff’s further claim for 
50/7. 10s. was disallowed, on the ground of both Jaw and 
fact. ‘There was a verdict for the defendant on the counter- 
claim for two small items, amounting to 42/. 5s., with costs. 
The judge said that there ought to have been no interference 
with the architect in the preparation of the certificate. 


It is anticipated that the revival of the “ Landjuweel ” — 


next month in Antwerp under the direction of the artists 
and archzeologists will give rise to one of the most remark- 
able pageants that has been witnessed in our time. In 
Flanders ancient costumes are carefully preserved as heir- 
looms, and are only worn on such occasions as are offered. 
by ceremonies which are devised in order to make the 


Belgians remember that they have a history. There is a 


rivalry between districts, towns, painters, clubs, trades, 
societies and families which is expressed in showy dresses, 
banners, insignia, &c., and people who are generally 
economical will become lavish in their outlay for such 
festivals as the ‘‘ Landjuweel.” They have also their use. 
The painters are enabled to see and to use a great variety of 
costumes, and Belgian amateurs, from the interest excited 
by the processions, do not scorn “ costume pieces.” Hence: 
it is that a larger proportion of historical pictures is pro- 
duced in Belgium every year than in neighbouring countries. 
The people also are forced to take an interest in the history 
of the Flemings. 
Archeology, and other societies in Antwerp will have charge 
of the arrangements, and the Royal Family and notabilities. 
of the country have promised to be present. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ANTWERP CATHEDRAL. 
F judged by the severe standard which should be applied 
to all works of architecture, the tower of the cathedral 
of Antwerp must be considered as rather bizarre in its 
details. At the same time the majority of people, not 
excluding critics of a severe turn, would say that NaPoLEON 
was right when he proposed to preserve it against wind and 
weather by placing it under a glass case. Whether seen at 
a distance, from the deck of a steamer on the Scheldt or by 
a pedestrian across the flat country surrounding Antwerp, or 
when unexpectedly displayed to the_eyes of a traveller in the 
bedroom of a hotel in the Place, the tower always gives 
pleasure, which foreigners enjoy as well as natives. We 
once saw an English merchant, who had lived for many 
years in one of the houses adjoining the building, gazing as 
intently at the delicate stonework as if he had been a 
student of architecture on a first excursion. He told us 
that the beauty of the tower kept him a resident in 
Antwerp, for although he had seen all similar  struc- 
tures in Europe it alone was able to fascinate him. One of 
THACKERAY’S last roundabout voyages included Antwerp, 
and d/asé as he was with most things, he found a revival of 
old feelings as he saw the tower and heard the melodies 
which descend from it. Yet it is said that the tower is not 
so high as Salisbury spire, for although described as being 
from 400 to 455 feet to the top, the true height has been 
ascertained as only 366 English feet. According to a 
Belgian authority the height is 122 metres 925 millimetres, 
or 430 feet of the old measures of Antwerp. ‘The spire at 
Strasbourg is 1424), metres, and the spire of the Freiburg 
Minster (Baden), which is not so well known as it merits, 
is 116 metres. 

The church of Notre Dame at Antwerp (it is only by 
custom described as a cathedral) was commenced in 1352, 
the choir being the first part undertaken. The tower was 
not begun until 1422. ‘The design for it was prepared by 
JEAN AMELIUS, an Italian, whose name was translated by 
the Flemings into APPELMANS, as we can see by the in- 
scription in the gallery on the first stage. He died in 
1534, and a monument to him was erected, not in the 
cathedral but in the church of St. Walburg, of which no 
trace remains. ‘The tower was completed, as it is seen, in 
1518 ; but owing to the time taken in the construction the 
people grew impatient, the final stage was omitted and the 
upper part differs from the architect’s design. 

We need not say much about the interior, with its 
central nave and six aisles. Owing to the absence of 
capitals and the continuity of the arch mouldings to the 
ground, the effect by day is somewhat disappointing. The 
painting and sculpture adopted for the side chapels are of a 
tude Renaissance character, and on the transept walls 
RuBENS is dominant by his two pictures. The choir is not 
reserved, and in consequence the ceremonies are shorn of 
the splendour which should belong to them. The interior 
also gives rise to more or less dissatisfaction, especially as it 
is too apparent that the architecture is not supposed to have 
a tithe of the interest belonging to a single picture, Zhe 
Taking Down from the Cross, which is not over-devotional 
in spirit. After many trials, we found that the cathedral is 
seen to most advantage when there is a procession in the 
evening, and especially when it does not take place ona 
great festival, and therefore display is avoided. The dim 
lights impart an impressiveness to the numerous bays that 
cannot be forgotten ; the clergy and their assistants and 
the scattered groups are generally only sufficient to give 
scale to the building, and its extent is suggested; the 
organist does not appear to be anxious to overcome by the 
volume of sound which his instrument can emit ; the Swiss 


for the time ceases to look out for surreptitious glances at 
_his treasures, and the Americans have sought other places 
where they can become disturbing forces. 


On such an 
occasion details are forgotten, and one is amazed at the 
wonderful variety of scenes which are presented by every 
change in the point of view. Then we can appreciate the 
yalue of so many aisles. 

Antwerp owed its greatness to commerce, and the 
old traders desired to keep as close as possible to the 
Hence we see in the streets between it and the 


drawn. - They were the scenes of many stirring incidents 
which are related by Motiey and other historians. The 
figures which are placed at thé corners of the streets with 
lamps before them are often as old as the houses. They 
were all removed by order of Napoteon, but after his 
defeat they were restored. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 
SECOND SERIES. 


INTERIOR OF A CHURCH, TOSCANELLA. [J. A. SLATER.) 
ST. CATHERINE, RAVELLO. (J. A. SLATER.) 
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NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL. 


N Tuesday Sir James Linton, P.R.I., distributed the prizes 
to the students of the National Art Training School at 
South Kensington. 

Mr. Sparkes said that the following medals and prizes were 
gained by the students of these schools in the national and 
local competitions, 1891 :—One gold medal, three silver medals, 
five bronze medals, nine national competition books, 119 third- 
grade prizes and 30 prizes of a lower value. The students in 
training, national scholars and free students who took honorary 
awards obtained four gold medals, 16 silver medals, 23 bronze 
medals and 62 national competition book prizes. In the local 
competition, open to students of these schools only, Io silver 
medals, 21 national competition beoks and four third-grade 
prizes were awarded, At the third-grade, or highest art exami- 
nations, 35 art certificates were obtained by students in the 
National Art Training School. Twenty students obtained 
prizes for passing “excellent.” At the second-grade examina- 
tions in May, 26 students obtained 30 prizes, 32 passes were 
obtained and eight obtained the second-grade certificate. 
Eighteen art class teachers’ certificates were also taken. The 
whole number of 114 prizes is made up of the following de- 
tails :—Seventeen to the section of design, 18 to drawing from 
the antique, 19 to painting from casts and still life, 29 to. 
modelling in various stages, 31 to drawing and painting from 
life, one to studies of ornament in the museum. More than 
25,500 students had taken advantage of the opportunities 
offered them at the school sinceits establishment. Mr. Sparkes 
did not attempt to trace what this fact meant ; indeed, it would 
not be possible ; but he thought it might be granted that the 
influence of the teaching there since the year 1851, when this 
central school was established, must have been enormous. It 
would be wrong and misleading to leave that influence out of 
consideration in any estimate of the progress of the industrial 
arts of this country that might be made, and, further, he ven- 
tured to say that if they took into account the 438 students who 
had been trained as teachers and the 204 students who had 
been trained as designers, the large majority of whom were at 
this moment in the full activity of their callings, no country had 
any similar organisation to point to, and therefore in the con- 
sideration of the causes that had brought about the present 
standard of good taste in Britain he would rank highly the 
work done by the National Art Training School. The holders 
of the travelling scholarships were Mr. John H. Parkyn with 
the gold medal, Mr. H. C. Innes Fripp with the silver medal 
and Mr. Peter M’Crossan with the bronze medal. The first- 
named of these gentlemen had for seven months studied in 
Paris in various studios, where he had distinguished himself in. 
various competitions, 

Sir James Linton then distributed the prizes, after which 
he addressed the students. He said that he thought Mr. 
Sparkes put his advocacy of the usefulness of the schools most 
modestly. The authorities of the South Kensington Museum 
and Schools had passed through a period of doubt on the part 
of a certain section of the British public as to whether those 
institutions had produced the results that might have been 
looked for from them. He could go back as far as 1849, and he 
thought that if they could get a public ocular demonstration of 
the immense advance that had been made in the applied arts. 
since that year, no one would be able to deny that South 
Kensington had fully borne its part in the development of the 
fine arts. Many of the men who were now in the foremost. 
rank of workers in the applied arts were originally students of 
that institution, and he might perhaps be allowed to say that 
he owed his early career in his profession to the tuition he had, 
received there. He wished to give the students a word of 
warning. On a previous occasion he had urged them not to. 
neglect the characteristic features of English art for those of 
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other countries. Since then he had read the opinion, of M. 
Fernand Cormon, who might be said to share with M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret and M. Benjamin Constans the leading position 
among the younger painters of Paris. The burden of M. 
Cormon’s words was—(r1) that French artists regarded the 
English school of art as the only one now characterised by 
vitality and individualism besides their own ; (2) that it is un- 
questionable that, though technically deficient, it is more truly 
artistic ; (3) that artistic quality is more precious aw fond than 
technical quality ; (4) that Englishmen who went to Paris to 
acquire technique should avoid French style, colour and 
methods as they would avoid the plague; and (5) that they had 
better stay at home with their minor faults of mécanigue than 
go to Paris to exchange them for the greater faults of the 
French school—faults which arose from the transitional state 
in which French art finds itself. Sir James Linton concluded 
by urging them to consider seriously which of two paths they 
would follow—whether they would take that which would lead 
to commercial success and immediate admiration, which was 
fleeting, or whether they would choose the other and more 
honourable path which would lead them to make our country 
reputable and honourable in the world of art. 


THE CONTINUITY OF GREEK LIFE. 


he the annual meeting of the British School at Athens, the 
chair was taken by the Marquis of Bute. The report 
stated that the financial position of the school was still very 
precarious, depending as it did upon a very limited number of 
grants and subscriptions, which might at any time be with- 
drawn. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption-of the report, said :— 
It has been the custom in moving this resolution to speak some 
words upon some subject bearing upon the work of the school. 
Partly owing to the mention in the report of the work of Mr. 
Schultz and Mr. Barnsley, partly from my own interest in it, 
having myself written upon it, and partly because I should be 
glad if I could do anything, however slight, which might cause 
an increased attention to it, I hope that you will allow me to 
speak of the continuity of Greek life. A vicious tendency to 
regard it otherwise has been fostered by a habit, probably dic- 
tated by literary convenience, of writing history in periods of 
almost artificial limits. Thus the history of Greece has been 
treated as if it ended at the Roman conquest and began again, 
if it be allowed that it began again, in 1820. It is a view which 
has gained great practical popularity in Greece itself, where its 
evil influences have been intensified as regards historical monu- 
ments by a perversion of patriotic sentiment. The Hellene of the 
new morning too often looks with indifference, and not unfre- 
quently with absolute dislike or hostility, upon objects which 
attest the twilight and the night of hisrace. But Archeology is 
really the handmaid of History, whose monuments she studies, 
records and preserves, and from the purely historical point of 
view the mosques near the Stoa of Hadrian and the great 
water-clock are as much monuments of the history of Greece as 
is the Parthenon itself. Indeed, they are historical monuments 
of a most precious type, because their meanness as compared 
with the ancient and national structure is, for whosoever sees 
them, an instant and striking proof of the barbarism and 
degradation of the Turanian savages by whom they were 
created, as contrasted with the greatness of the noble Aryan 
race who created the other. Of course, I am not arguing that 
where one historical monument hopelessly interferes with 
another, as the mosque in the Parthenon, the inferior should 
not be removed ; what I do say is that such removal should 
only be effected after the greatest consideration, with the 
greatest care and caution, after making the most accurate 
records of what is to be destroyed, and with the careful pre- 
servation and transference, if need be, to another site of the 
historical monuments disturbed. Where such duties are 
neglected it more than ever behoves those who recognise them 
to supply, as far as in them may lie, that which is lacking, 
and I would entreat all whom it may concern not to allow 
the artistic splendour which marks and the ideal halo of 
literary glory which surrounds the earlier monuments 
of Greece so to dazzle them as to make them blind 
to the value of later works—a value which they possess 


Of the buildings of the, Latins there exist, as far as I know, 
very few. I remember the ruins of the white marble palace of 
the Dukes of Athens which used to rise above the Propylea of 
the Acropolis ; and I sincerely trust, although I am not sure, 
that when they were pulled down—an act on the desirability of 
which I do not wish to express- any opinion—it was done only 
after the making of the most®*careful drawings and with.the 
most careful preservation of the remains themselves. I would 
deprecate any unnecessary destruction of the monuments of the 
Venetian power. ‘There was certainly, for instance, a scheme 
for destroying the singular fortified drawbridge which spanned 
the turipoz at Chalcis, and which was, indeed, one factor 
in creating the curious paranomasion of Negropont. It 
may have been ‘carried out, for all I know. If it 
was absolutely necessary I deplore the necessity, but in 
any case careful plans ought to have been made, andthe marble 
carvings carefully preserved. Lastly, as I have said, I regard 
even the monuments of the Turkish domination, however 
valueless artistically, as proper monuments of history and con- 
sequently as proper objects for the care of archxology. But 
they are also monuments of something higher. They may, as 
at Neocretion, or rather again to use a barbarous word which 
history has immortalised,’ Navarino, afford one of those few 
pleasures in life which never pall, namely, that of seeing a 
mosque which has been turned into a church. But they are 
also often the witnesses and reminders of the War of Indepen- 
dence, that struggle which the Hellenes so justly call holy, and 
the records of which nothing in the history of their older fore- 
fathers can eclipse and few things equal. Neither has literary — 
power failed to answer to the call of the later any more than to 
that of the earlier heroism. To my mind the epigram of 
Solymos upon the massacre of Pease does not fall behind those 
which Simonides wrote, and which were engraved upon the 
monuments in Thermopyle. I have spoken of the continuity 
of Greek life, and I ought not to sit down without speaking of 
that which is the end of the existence of the different schools 
at Athens, of which the British is one, and to which end the 
study of Greek archeology in itself is but a means. One of the 
most striking features of Greek vitality is the way in which 
it has quickened the vitality of other peoples by the way 
in which its history, its art and its literature have been 
studied over so great a part of the globe, and its conceptions 
hailed by the universal consent of the Western races as the 
masterpieces of human genius. Nor, of course, when I call 
attention to the value of the monuments of its twilight and of 
its night, do I mean to impugn the fact that this influence has 
attached itself almost exclusively to the productions of its 
fullest day. Its greatest works are its classics; or, in other 
words, its power is-in proportion to the purity of its Hellenism. 
The object of the existence of the archzeological schools of 
Athens is to take of the life of Greece wherewith to quicken 
and ennoble other life. The life from which they draw will 
probably continue to be mainly the life of her fullest day ; but 
it ought not, in my judgment, to exclude the more languid life 
of her twilight, the woful life of the night during which she 
tossed sleepless upon her bed of pain, or the bright new life of 
her second morning. I trust that the school may be successful 
in spreading and deepening a knowledge of Greece, and of the 
things of Greece; and among other things I think it will 
probably react favourably upon the study of that unequalled 
organ for the expression of human thought, which is her 
language. ‘There is a tendency in some quarters to depreciate 
the study of the Greek language. This tendency is so 
stupid that I think it must have something to do with 
that extraordinary delusion with which one not un- 
frequently meets, to the effect that Greek is a dead lan- 
guage—a delusion which would be comic if it were not 
baneful. I have something to do with the education of a young 
man for the diplomatic service, and I find that while Greek is 
not admitted, even as an optional subject, that honour is 
allowed to Portuguese—a Latin dialect, akin to Spanish, and 
confined to two countries and a few colonies. I hardly think 
that such a regulation could have been made by one who knew 
the facts; that a language, which is still as much that of 
fEschylus as mine is that of Shakespeare, is the language 
not only of Greece, but of the parts of the Turkish Empire 
which are the most important politically, which is not only 
the language of Cyprus, but is becoming more and more 
exclusively that of the whole Levant, which is spoken in Egypt 


as monuments of national history, of the history of art, 
especially of painting and not unfrequently as works of art 
themselves. In this way I would plead on behalf of such 


more than twice as much as any other than Arabic, and which» 
is, indeed, the medium of communication most universally ~ 
spread in the whole district of the earth which stretches frome 


things as mosaic floors of the Roman period, some of which I 
remember to have seen in what I may describe as the actual 
course of destruction in the neighbourhood of Athens. From 
this point of view also I advocate the study of the Byzantine 
monuments ; and with regard to them I venture to remark, 
without for a moment deprecating the attention given to eccle- 
siastical art, that there are secular monuments also, such as 
the buildings of Mistr4, crowned by the Gothic Imperial Palace 
inhabited at the time of his accession by Constantine XIII. 


the Danube southward to Abyssinia. And here I will add that 
I trust it may be part of the work of this school, by putting us in 
touch with living Greece, to hasten the removal of what I 
cannot but regard as probably the greatest enemy of the 
Hellenic language in this country—that ridiculous pronuncia- 
tion which was not improbably imagined by Erasmus merely 
as a jest, and whichis anyhow exclusively damned by the fact 
that it renders the spoken language absolutely incomprehensible — 
to the inhabitants of its own native land. - 
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Mr. Edwin Pears, of Constantinople, agreed with the Chair- 
man, and said that Byzantine work was a field which had been 
practically untilled. 

M. Gennadius, the Greek Minister, said that the labours of 
the British and other schools had done much to make modern 
Athens a centre of learning. The Greek Government would 
always be glad to encourage such efforts as were made by the 
‘school. Its future would mainly depend upon itself; and ina 
country where private munificence did so much for learning he 
hoped generous support would be given to a field of labour 
which in many points was still almost untouched. When they 
considered the enormous material difficulties with which 
Greece had been forced to contend, it was surprising that the 
Hellenic Government had been able to give so much attention 
as it had bestowed upon the preservation of its ancient 
monuments. 


FINALITY OF CERTIFICATES. 


UDGMENT has been given by Mr. Justice Chitty in the 
Harris Library case. The action was taken by the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Tullis, against the committee who have 

charge of the big building that has been erected in Preston out 
of the estate of the late Mr. E.R. Harris. Mr. Hibbert, the 
architect, was also made a co-defendant. In the contract deed 
was the usual provision that the contractors were not to make 
any claim against the committee for work done until after the 
architect had made his certificate, and the contract further pro- 
vided (clause 31) that the certificate should be final and binding 
on the committee and the contractors respectively, and should 
not be set aside, or be attempted to be set aside, by reason or 
on account of any technical or legal defects therein or in the 
contract or on account of any informality, omission or delay or 
error in or under the proceedings or any of them or in relation 
thereto or on any other ground or for any other reason, “ or for 
any pretence, suggestion, charge or insinuation of fraud, collu- 
sion or confederacy.” The plaintiffs claimed to be entitled to 
some 56,550/. for work done, and had been paid some 53,100/. 
They now claimed payment of 3,450/., for which sum, however, 
at the date of the commencement of the action the architect 
had not certified. The plaintiffs alleged that the architect (as 
the committee well knew) had not doxd fide certified the amount 
due to the plaintiffs, but had knowingly certified for a smaller 
sum than was in fact due to the plaintiffs in order to leave a 
larger sum available for payment of a sum claimed by the 
architect. Since the commencement of the action a certificate 
had been made for about half of the sum claimed. The com- 
mittee denied that they had the knowledge imputed to them, 
and pleaded that the architect’s certificate was a condition 
precedent to payment. The plaintiffs at the bar withdrew zz 
toto the charge they had made against the committee. The 
architect denied and repudiated the plaintiffs’ allegation. 

Mr. Justice Chitty said that the plaintiffs’ statement of 
claim did not allege that the committee had been guilty of any 
fraud. On the contrary, the plaintiffs’ counsel said that neither 
had he made nor intended to make, nor was it ever intended to 
make, any charge of so serious a nature against the committee, 
and he stated that the allegation as to the committee well 
knowing what the architect had done was withdrawn. The 
case therefore stood in this way—that the trustees were not 
charged with, and had not been guilty of, any fraud. It was 
said that the latter part of clause 31 was void on the ground of 
public policy. Whenever public policy was mentioned, it was 
the duty of the Court to look carefully into the matter, and not 
to arbitrarily extend the rules upon which certain decisions 
have turned in regard to public policy. It was said that clause 31 
was void as being against public policy, because it was in sub- 
stance an agreement on the part of the defendants not to set 
up fraud ; and the argument proceeded in this way he 
Court will not listen to any such stipulation to be found in any 
contract, however solemn.” To some portion of this argument 
he acceded. Ifa contract was obtained by fraud, and in the 
contract itself there was the term inserted that neither party 
should impeach the contract on the ground of fraud, it might be 
that such a term would not stand, and the reason was obvious— 
that the Court would probably set aside that contract because 
it was obtained by fraud, and, setting aside the contract, it 
would set aside the stipulation. That was a case put by way of 
' illustration of fraud between the parties to the contract in its 
inception. It might also be that if, where some subsequent 
praenes had to be done, there was a stipulation which went to 

“fraud on the part of either of the contracting parties, such a 
stipulation would not hold. But the actual case he had to deal 
“ with appeared to him to be an entirely different one. Those 
who had been in the habit of framing clauses of the kind 
“now in question had kept on making such clauses more 
and more stiff with a view to avoid the consequences of 
having the certificate opened. Amongst such consequences 
were the enormous cost and litigation which must arise, 
where the work was a large work like a railway, or as 


here a large public building, from any court of justice 
endeavouring to take the account—an account of thousands 
and thousands of items, on every one of which the skilful 
advisers might raise some definite issue whether the amount 
should stand for the sum charged or for some less or greater 
sum. A litigation of that kind it was almost impossible to 
bring to a conclusion in a court of justice, or in any mode in 
which a party was entitled to be heard when, as was often the 
case (he was sorry to say), insisting on every possible objection. 
It appeared to him that those who dealt with contracts like the 
present were wise in making the clauses in the respect referred 
to more and more stringent. It was, of course, for the con- 
tractor when he entered into a contract of this kind to consider 
whether he would accept it or not. Contractors no doubt did 
accept clauses which to a lawyer looked terrific ; but they did 
it as business men, they did it for better or worse, and because 
they thought, on the whole, it was more likely than not that it 
would work out rightly, and that the architect or surveyor 
whose certificate they were content to take as final would act 
justly towards them. It appeared to him that the policy of the 
law did not require that he should hold in the case he was now 
dealing with that a clause like the present was void. To put 
an illustration. Say a gentleman who was going to have a 
house built for him said to the contractor :—“ On this complex 
contract innumerable questions may arise in its performance ; 
will you agree with me (for if you will agree with me I will 
agree with you) that nothing on earth shall upset the certificate 
that is given?” Why was that unfair? He could see no 
reason why grown-up men should not be allowed to contract in 
those terms. ‘ Neither of us,” said each to the other, and each 
agreed with the other, “will ever raise the charge of fraud.” 
It was well known that persons would shrink very often 
from charges of this kind, and that those who were persistent— 
and he had known litigants who were so—would merely, by 
bringing charges, induce persons to come to terms of com- 
promise. It seemed to him that the clause in question was 
addressed to get rid of what the parties might consider evils. 
The clause therefore stood thus. The parties said in effect :— 
“Both of us agree to the advantage or disadvantage of the 
arrangement ; we both of us agree that every certificate given 
by the gentleman named shall stand firm and good, and shall 
not be questioned even for fraud.” That that was the meaning 
of the clause he had no doubt. Mr. Levett had argued that 
the word “charge” in the clause meant “unfounded charge,” 
supporting his argument by the circumstance that the word as 
it was used in this particular clause marched in the company 
of such words as insinuation, &c. He (Mr. Justice Chitty) 
could not accept that. To put in the clause “unfounded 
charge of fraud” was almost to put in nonsense. Protection 
against that which was unfounded, and therefore must fail, was 
not required. The sum of his judgment was that the parties 
meant what they had said, and that the term “ charge” as used 
here was used deliberately, the parties saying, “ We will have 
no question of this kind raised as against the certificate.” It 
need hardly be said that if the case had been that the com- 
mittee themselves had been parties in any way to the fraud, 
the legal position would have been very different. The 
plaintiffs’ action against the committee was not justified, and 
it was dismissed with costs. Nothing was claimed by the 
plaintiffs from the architect who was joined as defendant. The 
plaintiffs’ allegation against him was inserted merely for the 
purpose of founding the relief claimed against the trustees. 
The case had been so shaped that the Court could not even 
enter upon the allegation as between the plaintiffs and him. 
The plaintiffs’ action as against him was also dismissed with 


costs. 


THE ARAN ISLES OF GALWAY. 


ee of the places on the west coast of Ireland, says a 

correspondent of the Scofsman, are as interesting to the 
traveller and the archeologist as any in the coastline of Great 
Britain. The rock scenery of the great precipices, some of 
them 2,000 feet in height—such as Slieve Leigh in Donegal 
and Achil Head in Mayo—and the group of the Connemara 
Mountains in Galway, “The Twelve Pins,” as they are called 
(Pins, Bins, Bens), are as fair as anything in Ross-shire or 
Sutherlandshire, in Scotland ; while the historical interest of 
Innisboffin, and still more of Aran, is greater than that of any 
spot on the western Scottish coast, except Iona. 

All along that wild western shore curious relics of the past 
are to be seen in places where nature changes little from 
century to century. On some of the rocky islets the small bee- 
hive houses (cloghauns)—the houses of the anchorites—rude, 
unmortared structures, smaller than those in which the Lap- 
landers now live, are to be seen. Round towers and the signal 
stations, built at the time at which a French invasion was 
dreaded, dot the coast from point to point. Huge fantastic 
crags rise from the sea, on which the Atlantic surges break on 
even the calmest day, and where, on the subsidence of a great 
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three days’ storm, the dumb rollers break into columns of spray 
with the noise of artillery and a majestic grace of motion never 
seen on our eastern shores. The sea, if it has not the deep 
azure of the Mediterranean or the rich green of the Channel 
Island waters, has a special charm of its own, while the vivid 
blue dashes into white on the shore of this Emerald Isle ; while 
all along the lower ccastlines are picturesque black mounds of 
seaweed and the kelp gathered for burning and conversion into 
slag for the alkali manufacture, hitherto almost the sole 
industry of the West. 

The peculiar interest of the Aran islands, however, lies in 

the presence in them of what is perhaps the oldest remains 
of pre-Christian architecture in Western Europe alongside of 
some of the earliest religious structures reared by the new 
civilisation. ‘The three islands of Aran lie as a group from the 
north-west to the south-east, and form together a vast sea-wall 
of rock, against which the waters of the Atlantic continually 
beat. Aran-mor, the largest of the three, was of old named 
Aran-na-naomb (Aran of the Saints) ; and in the history of the 
Irish Church it is the most sacred spot in the whole country— 
the Iona of Ireland. Inismaan (the middle island) adjoins it, 
separated by a narrow sound, and Inisheve (the eastern island) 
lies nearest to the mainland of county Clare. On the south- 
west side of Aran-mor the cliffs rise abruptly—a sheer wall of 
rock in some places to the height of 300 feet, while the water 
is 25 to 30 fathoms deep below. The rock is limestone, a 
“bluish grey splinting limestone,” in many places presenting 
level floors of polished surface, on which houses have been 
built. The island is eight miles in circumference, has 
rich and sweet pasturage, with many medicinal herbs, abund- 
ance of samphire, ring-root, sea holly and sea cabbage, and 
scanty crops of oats, rye and potatoes ; while many exquisite 
flowers flourish in this limestone soil—the gentian, rich orchisis, 
and the vinsen or fairy flax. All the turf.(peat) for fuel has to 
be brought from the mainland of Connemara. The population 
in the four villages is about 2,000, and there are 3,500 in the 
three Aran isles. Kelp-burning has been the chief industry of 
the islanders for long, and for water supply the people are 
wholly dependent on wells, of which there are many in the 
island ; but in a dry season they are not a little inconvenienced. 
It may be added that as yet their ideas as to sanitation are of 
the very rudest. As the houses are mostly near the sea beach, 
and the wells are higher up, with one or two rillets flowing sea- 
wards, the chances of pollution are considerable. One islander 
was asked, ‘“ Have you good water here?” ‘We have, sir,” 
was the reply, “very goot water, except when they are 
washing their dyed clothes above, and then it’s not so very 
goot !” 
e The earliest architectural remains are the Duns, or rock- 
forts, erected by the Fingolg or Belgic race, when driven west- 
wards before the commencement of the Christian era. After the 
disastrous battles of North and South Moyturey, fought near 
Galway, the survivors of this primitive race fled for refuge to 
the west coast. There they built forts all along the shore from 
Tory in the north to Valentia in the south. It is said that in 
the first century of our era these Aran islands were granted to 
this subjugated race ; and when they were again threatened by 
the chief of Ulster, the Bardic tradition is that they built these 
wonderful forts, which still survive. There are seven of them 
in the three islands, the finest being Dun Aengus, or Angus, in 
Aran-mor. Itis semi-elliptical in form, a triple lunette, built on 
the very edge of the highest part of the western cliff. The first 
or inner wall of defence is 18 feet high and 8 feet thick, 142 feet 
in length, with a small entrance door 3 to 4 feet wide. Two 
uncemented walls seem to have been built together to form this 
inner line of defence. Beyond the first lunette is the second or 
middle wall, which is at some places 200 feet apart from the 
first, although at the north-west corner it approaches to 22 feet 
distance: Outside of this second line of defence is a chevaux- 
de-Frise of sharp-pointed stones, so skilfully built that to this day 
it would prove an almost impassable barrier to any advancing 
force unprovided with artillery. There is a third (the outer) 
wall beyond. The fort of Dun Angus could, in primitive times, 
be defended by a few skilful warriors against an army. 

In Inismaan is Dun Conchobhain (or Conor’s fort), built, 
not as Dun Angus is, on the western shore, but in the centre of 
the island, 250 feet above the sea. It is 227 feet in length and 
115 feet in width, and, like Dun Angus, it has a triple wall to 
the east, 18 feet broad and 20 feet high. Within this fort are 
many bee-hive cells or cloghauns, in which the defenders lived 
—a fact of much historic interest, as it shows that the early 
Christian anchorites, whose houses are similarly formed with 
the cazseal (or holy ground), did not invent these bee-hive cells, 
but that they made use of or adapted what they found in the 
Pagan forts. Here in Aran we have these homes of the warrior- 
race, the pirates rather than the “toilers of the sea,” built over 
2,009 years ago, and the cells of the early saints existing side by 
side to this day. 

Others of the Aran forts are oval, others circular. How 


.and when the race that built them ended their career is un- 
known. 


We only know that about the time that St. Columba’ 


became famous in Scotland St. Enda settled in Aran, and built 
their earliest Christian shrines. He is said to have been of- 
royal origin, son of Conell Deog, king of Oriel, one of the sons 
of the “ Kings of the Scots.” Angus, king of Munster, is said 
to have granted him these Aran islands. Although many 
legends are intermixed with fact in the story of St. Enda’s life, 
it is evident that he not only founded a monastery, but also 

trained the men who went from Aran to found all the other 
great monasteries of the West. It is"recorded that there were 
150 disciples under his care, and that he lived in the island for 
sixty years, leading a simple, heroic, devout and austere life. 

He must have had the help of monks or others trained in the 
art of building, as there are certainly more varied specimens of 
early Christian architecture here than anywhere else in Ireland, 
There were four groups of churches in the island of Aran-mor. 
the first being Killeany, or Killenda- Killenna, St. Enda’s Church. 
It lies in the southern side of the most sheltered harbour in the 
island, and was probably the place where the saint first landed. 

Within this first group, or township of Killeany, there were 
seven churches, one of which only survives in ruin. It is the 
oratory of St. Enda himself, Teglash-Enda, the tumulus or 
tomb of Enda, close to the sea—a ruin only 24 feet by 14. It 
is one of the most particularly interesting spots in the country 

Here Enda’s own grave, with its /eae or flag over it, and the 
graves of his followers may be seen all around the little ruined 
chapel, where the Master and his disciples used to live each 

“in his prison of hard narrow stone.” It was a place of 
renowned pilgrimage for centuries, and is now only a place of 
tombs over which “ the sea-wind sings.” Further up the hill slope 
we find the remains of the sacred church or oratory, Tempull 
Benain, a ruin associated with St. Benignus. It is 14 feet in 

length by 11 feet in breadth. Of all the primitive stone 

oratories belonging to the townships of Killeany and St. 

Benignus these two only survive. Doubtless the stones of the 

others were made use of at a later date to build Castle Arkin, 

only a small part of which itself now survives. This castle was 

built in the reign of Elizabeth, and both Ennis Church and the 

abbey of St. Francis near at hand were demolished for the 

purpose. Still greater damage was done to these memorials of 
ancient piety during the ascendency of Cromwell. The third 

group had also seven churches or oratories within it, and it still 

goes by the name of “ The Seven Churches,” It is now a mass 

of architectural ruin, some four miles to the north-east of 
Killeany, of which the fragment known as the Tempull Benain 

is the centre. The nave of this church is 32 feet by 18 feet, 

and the chancel is 20 feet by 18 feet, and it has the beautiful 

narrow lancet window. In the churchyard is a tombstone 

dedicated to the “Septem Romani,” seven Roman priests, 

probably belonging to the fifth century. Formerly citizens of 
Imperial Rome, they became missionaries in the far West, and 

lie buried in Aran, their tombs having “ outlived the Forum and 

the Colisseum.” The fourth group is the Tempull na 

Cheathan-Aluinn (the door of the four counties), near 

Killeany, and then the four cloghauns or cells of the four saints 

may be seen close at hand. 

A delightful account of these Aran isles will be found in 
O’Flaherty’s “It-Ilar-Connaught,” written in 1684, from which 
a short extract may be given :—“ The soil is almost paved over 
with rocks, so as in some places nothing is to be seen but large 
stones with wide openings between them, where cattle break 
their legs. Among these stones is very sweet pasture, so that 
beef, veal, mutton are better and earlier in season here than 
elsewhere. . . . In some places the plough goes. . . . Here are 
Cornish choughs, with red legs and bills. Here are eyries of 
hawks and birds which never fly but over the sea, and therefore 
are used to be eaten on fasting days, to catch which people go 
down with ropes tyed about them into the caves of cliffs by 
night, and, with a candle light, kill abundancé of them. Here 
are several wells and pools, yet in extraordinary dry weather 
people must turn their cattell out of the islands and the corn 
fields. .. . From the isles of Aran and the West Continent 
often appears visible that enchanted island called O’Brasil. 
Whether it be real and firm land, kept hidden by special pro- 
vidence of God as the terrestrial Paradise, or else some illusion 
of airy clouds appearing on the surface of the sea, or the craft 
of evil spirits, is more than our judgments can sound out, 
There is westwards of Aran, Skeide, a wild island of huge 
rocks, the receptacle of a great deal of seals thereon yearly 
slaughtered. These rocks sometimes appear to be a great city 


far off, full of houses, castles, towns and chimneys; sometimes, “a 


full of blazing flames, smoke, and people running to and fro. 


Another day you would see nothing but a number of ships” 
with their sails and riggings ; then so many great stalks wit 

reeks of corn and turf; and this not only on fair sun-shining 
days, whereby it might be thought the reflection of the 
sunbeams or the vapours arising about it had been the 
cause, but also on dark and cloudy days happening. . 
the enchanted island O’Brasil is not always visible, as these 
rocks are, nor these rocks have always those apparitions.” He 


then tells us of a man still living in his ttme—Morogh O’Ley— | 


“who imagines he was himself personally in O’Brasil for two 
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days,” carried out by strangers against his will. Seven or eight 
years after he began to practise medicine and surgery, which 
he had never practised before, and in which work he continued 
piously to the end of his life. 

Asa steamer now sails regularly from Galway to Aran three 
times a week, a visit to this most interesting island can be 
accomplished without difficulty ; and as it is comparatively 
unknown land, and is not likely ever to attract the conventional 
tourist, it may be safely recommended to the lover of repose, of 
quiet, and yet at times majestic beauty, of places consecrated by 
historic and prehistoric interest —to all those who 


Love their land, with love for thoughts 
From out the storied past, 


and who feel that the calm of antiquity has as many lessons to 
teach us as the ruthless haste of our nineteenth-century life. 


EXAMINATIONS IN ARCHITECTURE. 
(Concluded from page 32.) 
Poundations. 
Final. 
AME one of the best soils for building upon. Is it safe to 
build upon a clay soil? State your reasons for the 
answer you give. 

In building upon a soil which has not level strata, or which 
has portions of clay or loose gravel, what should be done to 
prevent uneven settlements ? 

Where the foundations of a building are not at the same 
level, what means should be taken to prevent uneven settle- 
ments ? 

If you were putting in the foundation of a building and 
came upon a soft piece of ground, what would you do to obtain 
a good foundation and prevent uneven settlements ? 

What is meant by the detached pier system of founda- 
tions ; when should it be adopted, and what are its advan- 
tages ? 

In putting in foundations for a building, what means would 
you take to prevent uneven settlements on the part of the sup- 
porting soil? 

What are sand piles, and under what conditions is it 
advisable to use them ? 

What would be a safe load to place upon a good hard clay 
soil? 

What should be done to make a safe foundation where the 
soil is running sand? 

Enumerate some of the different forms of piles. 

How would you obtain a large surface support for a build- 
ing where it is impossible to obtain such a support in the 
ordinary way by projecting the footing courses ? 

Is it advisable to use inverted arches in foundations ; if so, 
under what conditions ? 

State the proportions of a good concrete for filling trenches 
under foundation walls. 

Should concrete be placed in the trenches, or should it be 
thrown in from a raised platform ? 


Architectural Jurisprudence. 
final. 

The penalty-clause in contracts as it is usually termed 
provides that in the event of the contractor’s failure to complete 
the work or building to be executed within the stipulated 
period, he is to forfeit and pay to the employer a specified sum 
per day or per week for each and every day or week as the case 
may be which shall elapse between the stipulated and actual 
date of completion. The sum of money so forfeited by the 
contractor is sometimes spoken of as a “penalty,” although in 
most contracts it is expressed to be as “liquidated damages.” 
Distinguish between these two terms, and give a simple illus- 
tration of the difference. 

Does the approval by the client of the drawings and speci- 
fications estop him from afterwards alleging that the architect 
has failed to exercise proper skill in the preparation of these 
documents? If so, to what extent, and in regard to what 
matters ? 

What are “torts”? Do you know of any law or rule of 
the Courts in regard to tort-feasors liable to affect the liability 
of an architect to parties other than his client ? 

State what you know of the responsibilities an architect 
incurs in the event of the failure of buildings constructed from 
his drawings and under his supervision, and say to what extent 
these responsibilities are shared by the builder and owner. 

State what you know of the relative effect of progress and 


final certificates. 


. Acontract provides that the certificate of the architect shall 
be a “condition precedent” to payment, and that his decision 


_ shall be final, and further that the contractor must obtain 


ten orders signed by the architect for extra work before 


| the work shown by the drawings and specifications ? 


such work is commenced. (a) What is meant by a condition 
precedent? (4) If the architect includes in his final certificate 
extra work for which he is not given a written order or work 
which has not been properly executed, must the proprietor pay 
the full amount certified for? Ifso, why so? If not, why not? 
(c) What will be the effect to the builder if the architect refuses 
to grant him a final certificate? 1. Because he honestly believes 
the work to be improperly done, when as a matter of fact the 
work is done ina manner that would be accepted by another 
architect. 2. Because the proprietor told him he had not the 
money to meet a certificate, and induced him to delay granting 
the certificate in consequence. 

To what extent has an architect power to order changes in 
If, for 
instance, the drawings and specifications showed that the 
foundations were to be piled, and the contract provided that 
the contractor was to make such additions or omissions as the 
architect directed, and the architect, finding piling unnecessary, 
directed the builder to build the building without piling—would 
the Court recognise this order? Or if the architect considered 
a wall specified to be built of brick would be better if built of 
stone, would he be justified in ordering the change without the 
express assent of his client? If he did order it without such 
consent, would the Court recognise the order ? 


Heating and Ventilation. 
Final.—Heating. 

Name the different ways in which heat may be trans- 
initted, and explain clearly how heat is given off in each case. 

(a) State the advantages and disadvantages of hot-air 
heating. 

(6) State the advantages and disadvantages of hot-water 
heating. 

(c) State the advantages and disadvantages of steam 
heating. 

In what position should a hot-air furnace be placed in rela- 
tion to the rooms to be heated ? 

What precaution should be taken in the running of the hot- 
air pipes so that hot air may be carried equally to the different 
rooms on all floors ? 

What is the average temperature of the surface of a hot- 
water radiator when the system is working properly on a cold 
day? 
"State the reason why a hot-water plant. cannot be piped 
similar to steam. That is, what precautions are necessary to 
insure that all radiators may obtain an equal supply of water? 

What is meant by the water-line of a steam-boiler, and 
what relation must it bear to the positions of the supply and 
return mains for the proper working of a gravity job? 

What is a false water-line in a steam-heating job, and is it 
a satisfactory method of overcoming differences in levels? 

What is the usual pressure on the boiler of a first-class 
gravity system of heating? 

What is meant when it is stated that a building is heated by 
(a) exhaust steam, (4) live steam ? 

In piping a building for heating by exhaust steam, what 
precaution must be taken as to the position and size of the 
steam main? 

What service is performed by a Nason steam-trap ? 

What service is performed by an Albany steam-trap ? 

What is meant by the one-pipe system of piping? 

What is the cause of noise, &c., in a steam plant and how 
may it be avoided? ; See 

In a two-pipe system of steam-heating, in what direction 
should the main steam supply fall? 

Should the safety-valve on heating-boiler have a lesser or 
greater opening than on a high-pressure boiler? _ 

What is the object of a check-valve on the main return ? 

Which is the better method, to carry the return mains under 
the floor or above? State reasons for your reply. 

What should govern. the amount of heating surface to be 
placed within any room to be warmed ?- 

Is any moisture given off to the air of a house by a hot- 
water or steam-heating plant ? 

Ventilation. 


What is the usual method of detecting impure air ? 

Why does a column of air pass up or down a flue ? 

When should an outlet register be placed in a room heated 
by hot air? ad 

Does impure air rise to the ceiling 
it do either ? : ‘ 

What is the highest speed at which air can be brought into 


a room without causing a draught ? ee! 
Is one opening out of a room for ventilation purposes better 
than two or more openings or not? 
What is meant by upward ventilation ? 
What is meant by downward ventilation ? 
Which is the more satisfactory and why ? 
What amount of floor area and cubic space should be 


allowed in a schoolroom per pupil ? 


, drop to the floor or does 
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Sanitary Science. 
Final. 


State briefly the general sanitary principles which govern 
the present system of plumbing work. 

State what are the conditions governing the proper drainage 
of a house where waste, subsoil and roof water must be 
disposed of. 

Draw on the accompanying plan the different drains which 
you would put down to drain and carry off all waste products of 
a house including subsoil and rain-water. 

What is the weight of extra heavy soil-pipe? 

Why is it necessary that soil-pipe should be heavy ? 

What provision would you make for running the waste 
water from a refrigerator ? 

What is meant by the water test as applied to plumbing 

ipes? 
i P What is meant by the smoke test as applied to plumbing 
pipes and fixtures? 

How would you dispose of the waste matter from the 
plumbing system of a country house ? 

Give a sketch of a cesspool suitable for the reception of the 
matter of a country house. 


State the advantages and disadvantages of back venting | 


traps in plumbing work. 
State the advantages and disadvantages of a breathing 
ipe. 
: How should a urinal be set up in a semi-public place? 

Describe the best method of setting up plumbing fixtures 
in a private house. 

How should the waste pipes of a plumbing system be 
set up? 

What measure would you take to prevent any danger to 
health arising through emanations from the ground beneath a 
house ? 

What are the causes of damp basements in clay soil and 
how would you provide against such dampness ? 

What is an earth closet and what are its advantages and 
disadvantages? 

What is an anti-syphon trap and what are its advantages? 

How may a trap become unsealed ? 

What constitutes a good trap? 


The Elements of Building Construction. 
First and Second Intermediate. 
Draw to scale of 4 inch to the foot a section of a rubble 


stone cellar wall 18 inches thick, showing footing course in 
proper proportion. Show how wall is built in section and 
elevation, and indicate description of work’in writing upon the 
drawing, ; 

Draw to 1-inch scale plans of two successive courses of a 
one and a half brick wall at the angle of a building showing 
Flemish bond on exterior and English on interior face. 

Sketch in elevation a random-coursed wall of squared 
rubble having a rock-faced plinth, quoins with margin draft and 
weathered coping. Also sketch section showing bond. 

Show elevation of a window to 34-inch scale 3 feet wide, 
6 feet high, in a one and a half brick wall, with segmental arch, 
one-half the arch to be “bonded” 13 brick in height and the 
other to be “ rowlock” same height. Indicate on the elevation 
in a series of four courses each three different kinds of bond. 
Show quarter full-size section of jamb, head and sill. Sashes 
to be hung with weights. 

Show a flat stone arch over a 4-foot opening with the stones 
joggled. What is a cramp? 

Sketch a scarf-joint 3 feet in a 6-inch by 8-inch timber. 
Show plan and elevation and fastenings of a beam spanning 
22 feet, the largest timber available being 3 inches by 12 inches, 
stuff 16 feet long, beam to finish 9 inches thick. 

Show section of a brick trimmer-arch with trimmer-joints, 
flooring and deafening. 

Draw section to j-inch scale of a king-bolt roof-truss, 
having a span of 30 feet. Indicate the names of the different 
members. 

Sketch section of gutter and eaves, wood or metal, suitable 
for the Canadian climate. 

Sketch section of flat roof (felt or gravel) at parapet wall 
and method of flashing. 

Show a section, toa scale of 2 inches to the foot, of jamb and 
sill of an external door in 1} brick wall, the frame being 
6 by 4 and the door 13 thick, panelled on the outside and bead 
flush on the inside. 

What is understood by the terms beam-filling, brick- 
nogging, damp-course, bats, corbelling, grouting, template, 
parging, deafening, strapping, plugging, housing, morticing, 
tenoning, bridging, key (in plastering), wiped joint ? 


Wature and Properties of Materials. 
Final. 


Name the source and method of obtaining limes. 
two different kinds and the nature of each. 


Name 


In building a wall in a damp situation what should be the 
composition of the mortar and why? 

What are the uses of concrete and what is its composition ? 

Name at least four different species of stone in general use 
in buildings and the distinguishing composition and qualities 
of each. 

Name the distinguishing features of a good brick. 

Name at least five kinds of roof coverings and the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of each. 

What are the principal merits of cast and wrought-iron and 
in what way are they most effectively employed? 

Describe the character of a good quality of timber for 
building purposes. 

Name two kinds of glass and wherein are they different ? 
What is the composition of good oil-paint and of varnish? 


Technical Terms. 
First Intermediate. 


Define—Abacus, fillet, acanthus, verge-board, boss-coping, 
voussoir, cavetto, chamfer, architrave, base-coping, aisle, 
crockets, mullion, extrados, console, patera, groin, dais. clere- 
story, transept, surbase, beak-head, astragal. 

What is a chamfer stop? Sketch one. 

What is a rose window? Sketch one. 

Sketch roughly any Gothic roof principal, and name the 
various timbers. 

What do you understand by a broach spire? 

Describe the main features of any church you know, using 
the proper technical terms for all parts. 

Sketch a Classic cornice, and give the proper names to each 
member. 

Second Intermediate. 

What is a corbel table? 

Define—Cyma-recta, fillet, surbase, gargoyle, torus, transept, 
abacus, mullion, apse, console, flamboyant, bowtell, voussoirs, 
crockets, ashlar, annulet, triglyph, extrados, boss, caryatides, 
clerestory, dais, cavetto, architrave, astragal. 

What are chamfer stops? Sketch one in the Norman and 
one in the Early English style. 

Sketch three examples of Norman plain mouldings, and 
name the members. 

Describe any church you know, using the proper technical 
terms wherever possible. 

Sketch roughly a column and entablature in any order. 
Name the order, and each of the members. 


Final. 

What do you. understand by long and short work? 
Sketch an example and say where and when it was used. 

Define—Tympanum, trefoil, echinus, apse, cusp, label, 
mitre, bowtill, flamboyant, corona, console, donjon, cyma-recta, 
fillet, surbase, squint, throating, torus, gargoyle, transept, 
squinch, extrados, abacus, modillion, caryatides, dais. 

What is a broach spire? Sketch one. 

Of what members do Norman plain mouldings consist? 
Sketch three examples of Norman enriched mouldings and give 
the proper name to each. 

What is an impost? Sketch one. 

What is a rose window? Sketch one. 

Sketch a column entablature in any of the Greek orders 
and name the members. 

What is a corbel table? Sketch one. 

Describe the roof and main entrance door of any church you 
know, using the proper technical terms and names for all 
mouldings, fixtures, &c. 


PREVENTION AND EXTINCTION OF FIRE 
IN THEATRES.* 


ANY theatres may, in themselves, be reasonably safe 
from fire ; they may indeed be provided with the most 
efficient means of extinguishing fire, and yet, from their very 
position, they may be in constant danger—in danger from the 
adjacent and surrounding neighbouring premises. Again, 
referring to recent newspaper reports, it was but a short time 
since that one of the London theatres was placed in an alarm- 
ing position, through a fire in a neighbouring house ; panic 
was averted through the timely interference of good manage- 
ment, and the house was cleared without mishap. 

In glancing over the regulations enforced in foreign 
countries with regard to the site upon which a theatre should 
be built, the rules, we find, are far more stringent upon the Con- 
tinent than in our own country. In Austria new theatres must 
be erected perfectly isolated and not less than 49 feet distant 
from the boundary of the land on which they stand. This 
seems a severe measure, but it is to prevent the spread of fire 


* A paper by Ernest Mr. A. E. Woodrow, A.R.I.B.A., published in 
the Fournal of the Seciety of Arts. rie “3 


- hoppers and the doors by sheet-iron linings. 
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from other premises, as well as to allow ample means of exit. 
Small theatres in Austria may have the back wall of the stage 
abutting on other houses, but the other sides must be free. 

In St. Petersburg all theatres must have an open space 
upon every side. In Brussels every theatre must be separated 
from adjoining premises by an open space or thick brick wall ; 
when the open space is less than 10 feet 6 inches there must 
be no window overlooking it belonging to adjacent premises. 

People who invest their money in theatrical undertakings in 

our country assert that the imposition of such regulations as 
these would render theatrical enterprise in this land impossible, 
as the price of land in the locality where theatres pay would 
prohibit the erection of such places of entertainment on 
isolated sites. It is true that it has been proved by experience 
that the circle within which to build paying theatres is but 
small, the land dear, and the opportunities of acquiring suitable 
sites few and far between ; in fact, it is only when street im- 
provements take place that opportunities arise to afford plots of 
land of such merit as the one occupied by the Royal English 
Opera House. 
_ Not only is an isolated site a desideratum for preventing 
fire, but it is also requisite for extinguishing fire, as a building 
surrounded by wide streets is easily accessible to the fire 
brigade engines and escapes. It is unnecessary here to add 
the arguments in -favour of perfect isolation with regard to 
satisfactory exits and the prevention of panic, and it is also un- 
necessary to consider what, if any, curtailment of this require- 
ment may be made with safety. 

In countries, however, where State aid is not obtainable, 
such rigid rules as those framed in continental cities have been 
found to be impracticable. The most recent laws with regard 
to theatre sites are those of the London County Council and 
New York City, both framed in 1892. These I quote in full :—- 


London County Council, 

One-half at least of the total length of the boundaries of the site o° 
any such premises which consist of an entire building, and in case ofa 
room or other such premises not consistiag of an entire building, one- 
half at least of the total length of the boundaries of the site of the 
building of which such room or other such premises form part, shall 
abut upon public thoroughfares, of which one thoroughfare at least 
shall be not less than 40 feet wide, and of the remainder none shall be 
less than 30 feet wide if a carriageway, or 20 feet wide if a footway. 
If, in compliance with Regulation No, 10, an. additional passage or 
way should be necessary, it may be provided by means of a private 
passage or way. Such passage or way shall not be less than 10 feet 
in width, and under the complete control of the owner of such pre- 
mises, and no doors, windows or other openings of the adjoining 
premises shall communicate therewith, or overlook any portion of 
such passage or way. Two separate exits, not leading into the same 
thoroughfare or way, shall ke provided to every tier or floor of such 
premises. If any tier or floor shall be divided into two parts, two 
separate exits, not leading into the same thoroughfare or way, shall be 
provided to each of such parts. 


Such exits shall be so arranged as to afford a ready means 
of egress from both sides of each tier or floor, and should lead 
directly into a thoroughfare or way. 

New York City Building Laws. 

Every such building shall have at least one front on the street, and 
in such front there shall be suitable means of entrance and exit for the 
audience. In addition to the aforesaid entrance and exit on the 
street, there shall be reserved for service, in case of an emergency, an 
open court or space on the side not bordering on the street, where 
said building is located on a corner lot and on both sides of said build- 
ing where there is but one frontage on the street. The width of such 
Open court or courts shall not be less than 7 feet, when the seating 
capacity Is not over I,000 people ; above 1,000 and not more than 
1,800 people, § feet in width ; and above 1,800 people, Io feet in 
width. Said open court or courts shall begin on a line with or near 
the proscenium wall and shall extend the length of the auditorium 
proper, to or near the wall separating the same from the entrance 
lobby or vestibule. A separate and distinct corridor shall continue to 
the street from each open court, through such superstructure as may be 
built on the street side of the auditorium, with continuous walls of 
brick or fireproof materials on each side the entire length of said 
corridor or corridors, and the ceiling and floors shall be fireproof. 
Said corridor or corridors shall not be reduced in width to more than 
3 feet less than the width of the open court or courts, and there shall 
be no projection in the same; the outer openings to be provided with 
doors or gates opening towards the street. 


With regard to sites where neighbouring premises have 
doors or windows overlooking openings in the theatre, provision 
should be made to protect the windows in the theatres by iron 
This precaution 


is to prevent the spread of fire from adjoining houses. 


The Height of a Theatre as a Protection from Fire. 
The restriction of the limit of the height of a theatre is next 


3 in importance to the surroundings, in reducing the fire risk and 


assisting fire extinction, The majority of theatres that have 
been built within the last few years have been so planned as to 
ce part of the structure below the level of the street. Limit 


should certainly be placed upon the depth to which the lowest 
part of a theatre should be situated below the pavement ; with 
this desired limit the system recommends itself as a good one, 
as it greatly curtails the height of the building and also places 
the occupants of the various levels at more equalised distances 
from the street. The Savoy Theatre may be quoted as a good 
example of this system; but a few steps lead to the pit, the 
dress circle is on a level with the street, the upper circle but a 
step or two above the pavement and the gallery is approached 
by a very short staircase, as gallery staircases go. 

For present consideration it may be asserted that a limit 
in height, obtained by placing the pit below the level of the 
street is a distinct advantage in preventing and extinguishing 
fire. There should, for the same reasons, be a restriction on 
the number of tiers, and this is insisted upon at St. Petersburg, 
where theatres must not contain more than four tiers in addi- 
tion to the pit. In Italy the tiers are only permitted to be 
three in number. 


The Division of a Theatre into Parts by Brick Walls as a 
Preventative of Fire. 

To prevent the spread of fire from one part of the building 
to another may almost be considered more important than pro- 
visions for extinguishing fire. The most perfect arrangements 
for extinguishing fire would be of far less use in a building 
constructed entirely in one risk than in one divided into 
several fire risks by sound brick walls and solid fireproof floors. 
A theatre ought to be so constructed that should a fire occur in 
any one part, the fire would burn itself out in that part, and 
not spread to other sections of the house. The following is 
what I consider the most effective means of obtaining this 
condition of affairs. A theatre may be divided into four parts 
—(1) the workshops, (2) the stage, (3) the auditorium, (4) the 
approaches, which may again be subdivided into several parts, 
as rooms or sbops for the various trades appertaining to 
theatrical business, scene docks, property rooms, the stage with 
its cellar, mezzanine, flies, gridiron, the auditorium with its tiers 
of boxes, galleries, corridors, passages, vestibules, saloons, 
cloak-rooms, &c.—it is useless here to try and complete the 
list. Each of the larger divisions should be contained in solid 
brick party walls, passing through and above the roof, with as few 
openings in the walls as possible, and such openings should be 
closed and protected by doors, shutters or curtains of fire- 
resisting materials. Each of the sub-divisions should be con- 
structed with brick walls, with floors and ceilings of concrete, 
in the case of the stage; only the floor of the stage need of 
necessity be of wood, the whole of the gridiron and flies could 
be constructed of iron. Much of the machinery at present 
made of wood could be of iron, and in fact be better adapted 
for the purposes of scenic display. The ropes for taking on 
and off the sliders could be made of steel. 

The total separation of the workshops in the which the 
trades are carried on is most essential for the safety of a 
theatre, and such separation would in nowise interfere with the 
working of the house. Where large quantities of scenery are 
stored, they should be placed in a building quite apart from the 
theatre ; but where the scenery that is in constant use is kept, 
the docks should be separated from the stage by brick walls, 
with openings closed by iron doors. The scenery in nightly 
use may be shifted into scene docks at the side or behind the 
stage. These scene docks, however, should not be used as 
permanent stores, but only for placing the scenery in when 
shifting from one scene to another during the evening’s 
performance. The same argument applies to property rooms. 

The erection of a ‘‘ proper brick proscenium wall,” to divide 
the auditorium from the stage, has become a recognised 
necessity in theatrical buildings. The wall must pass through 
the roof, and be carried down to the level of the footings of the 
main buildings ; in fact, be as substantial as an outside wall, 
with the large opening left for the proscenium. The wall must 
also pass under the stage, to divide the mezzanine of the stage 
from the orchestra. In addition to the large or proscenium 
opening, there should be as few openings as possible in this 
wall. One is usually found at the stage level leading into the 
auditorium, and one beneath the stage leading into the 
orchestra. A theatre could be designed obviating even the 
necessity for these. Where openings do exist, they should be 
closed by self-closing doors of fire-resisting materials. The 
separation of the stage from the auditorium by a brick wall, 
with the smaller openings protected, but the large or pro- 
scenium opening left without fire-resisting curtain or shutter, 
would appear, even to the uninitiated, but taking half measures 
for the prevention of spread of fire. The addition of a 
curtain made of a material to check, if only for a time, the 
passage of smoke and flame from the stage to the auditorium, 
is undoubtedly a necessary provision in theatrical architecture. 

Opinions differ greatly as to the nature of the material that 
should be employed for this curtain to fill the proscenium 
opening. The material must be such as to prevent or retard 
the passage of smoke or flame—one that will not feel the effect 
of the sudden changes of temperature from fire and water, and 
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one that will resist the contact of falling bodies, such as 
timbers, scenery, &c. Iron will retard the passage of smoke, 
and for a certain time will keep back the spread of fire ; but it 
will not withstand sudden changes of temperature. Wire- 
gauze curtains will not withstand the force of falling bodies. 
Certain forms of asbestos curtains will not bear their own 
weight, and become easily torn. Water and canvas curtains 
depend entirely upon the presence of the water to make them 
effectual for even a short period, and water-curtains allow the 
passage of smoke. A curtain which appears to meet all 
requirements has been invented, the construction of which is 
described as follows :—“ The protected iron curtains in an open 
framework of iron on wire, which is protected with a covering 
of silicate cotton or slag wool on each side ; this silicate cotton 
is covered with wire netting, and forms an absolutely non-con- 
ducting material, and can be covered on the auditorium side 
with green baize, and so take the place of the old-established 
‘ green curtain,’ or have painted canvas and take the place of 
the ‘act drop.’ The whole curtain is sufficiently pliable to 
adapt itself: to any strain, and yet be perfectly fire and smoke 
proof. It can be raised by man power, by hydraulic power, by 
pneumatic pressure, or by other means found convenient. If 
desired, it can be lowered from any number of given points 
inside or outside the theatre.” Other forms of curtain of equal 
merit exist, the detailed description of which is not wanted to 
increase my argument as to the need of such a provision. The 
absolute necessity of the constant use of the fire-curtain at 
every performance is.obvious, in order that the lowering of the 
curtain may cause no feeling of alarm among the audience, as 
well as to insure the working order of the apparatus. 

It is greatly to be wondered at that, for the prevention of the 
spread of fire in theatres, fire-resisting proscenium curtains 
were not insisted upon in London until the present year. In 
Paris a curtain of wire gauze must be provided to every theatre, 
the curtain must be hung with combustible cords and counter 
weights, suspended by metallic ropes, to check the rapidity of 
the descent. In Brussels and Hamburg metal curtains are 
insisted: upon, and in St. Petersburg a curtain ae the required 
qualities has to be provided. 

At first sight it would not appear that the size and propor- 
tions of the stage could have anything to do in minimising the 
risk from fire, but in order to allow the scenery to be lifted up 
bodily, or to be moved off to either side of the stage, without 
being folded or rolled, the height from the stage floor to the 
gridiron should be twice the height of the proscenium opening, 
and the width of the stage from side wall to side wall should be 
double that of the proscenium opening. By this provision the 
great risk of the canvas coming into contact with the hanging 
lights of the stage is avoided. 

The introduction of the electric light on the stage has 
reduced this evil. Its use should be insisted upon as it is in 
Madrid. Avery great risk from fire on the stage is thus pre- 
vented by the use of the electric light in lieu of gas for the pur- 
poses of illuminating the scenery.; the danger arising from the 
gas among the canvas was the greatest that had to be con- 
tended against. Many theatres, however, are still lit by gas. 
The precautions of fireproof construction we have considered 
must not be overlooked because of the advantages of the elec- 
tric light. 

Having now considered the greatest divisions of a theatre 
with reference to the prevention “of fire, itis necessary to pass 
on to the subdivisions with the same object in view. In my 
former paper I dwelt upon the desirability of the provision of 
ample exits, the position in which they should be placed, the 
number of "people that should use each exit, and such like 
details for the prevention of panic. I do not again propose to 
enter into this important branch of the subject. 

The construction of the exit and entrance corridors, pas- 
sage-ways and staircases should be entirely of fireproof mate- 
rials, enclosed in and supported upon solid brick walls, with 
floors and ceilings of Portland cement concrete. A corridor 
of ample width should run round the back of each tier, divided 
from the auditorium by good brick walls, with means for closing 
the openings with either stout oak- -protected wooden or iron 
doors.’ By this precaution the audience would find a refuge 
immediately at the back of their seats, and the spread of fire 
from the auditorium to the exits would be retarded. 

The construction of the tiers and galleries of most of our 


theatres erected within the past few years has shown great. 


advancement towards perfecting theatre buildings. The canti- 
lever system and abolition of iron column supports to the 
various tiers has a dual advantage, and the first that naturally 
asserts itself to the playgoer is the sighting of the house ; the 
second and by far the most important is the additional fire- 
resisting qualities of the construction of the house under this 
system. 

Until within quite recent times the tiers of the auditorium 
were universally constructed entirely of wood, with raking 
wooden stages supported upon unprotected iron columns. 
Where fire occurred the columns gave way, and the falling 
timbers added fuel to the flames. Tiers constructed on the 


cantilever system have no columns to collapse, but depend for 
their support entirely upon steel girders, and cantilevers 
embedded in concrete and supported by. brickwork. Upon 
this the “risers,” or rows of seats, are built up in concrete and 
iron. There is therefore nothing to burn. 


(To be continued.) 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the usual monthly meeting of this Society held in the 
rooms, 114 West Campbell. Street, Glasgow, last week— 
the president in the chair—a paper was’ read by Mr.:Walter 
Watson on “ Local Building Stones,” in which he described the 
qualities of the more important examples in use in the west 
of Scotland. A short discussion followed opened by Mr. D- 
M‘Kerrow.. A paper on cements was read by Mr. F. V. Burke, 
who confined his remarks almost exclusively to Portland 
cement, pointing out the great variety in quality and consequent 
inaccuracy of tables giving the strengths which are published, 
and that only by testing the actual example to be used could a 
satisfactory conclusion be arrived at. A discussion followed 
opened by Mr. Hugh Dale. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Moffat.—A new Free church, the foundation-stone of which 
was laid on August 19, 1890, has just been opened. The 
church, which has been erected from plans prepared by Mr. 
D. B. Burnie, architect, Edinburgh, is in the Early English 
Gothic style of architecture, and is built of whinstone from the 
quarry near Moffat Well, with red freestone facings from Corn- 
cockle Quarry, and forms a conspicuous ornament to the upper 
end of the High Street, the spire being 123 feet in height. The 
church is seated for 700, the total estimated cost being 4,200/. 

Earlston.—The new parish church of Earlston has been 
opened. The church, which is’a handsome edifice, has been 
built from plans by Messrs. Hardie & Wight, architects, Edin- 
burgh, and will seat about hee persons. "The cost of the 
building is about 3,000/. ; 


Bly tec wee 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Gloucester.— New Municipal Buildings, ‘which are to be 
styled the Gloucester Guildhall, have been opened. The old 
building having been found altogether inadequate, it was in 
1887 decided to acquire the site of Sir Thomas Rich’s School in 
Eastgate Street for the new building, but it was not-until 1889 . 
that Mr. G. H. Hunt, of London, was appointed architect, and 
Messrs. Bowers & Cos of Hereford, ‘the builders.’ The title of 
Guildhall was decided on, -a reference to a Guildhall, in 
Gloucester as early as 1170 having been discovered.’ The, 
architect gave a description ofthe building, which, with site, 
has cost ‘nearly 35,5002, and Mr. John ‘Bellows gave an his- 
torical account of the site, which is ‘that-of the Roman 
preetorium, and opposite what has uninterruptedly been the 
site of a INE a 1,800 eS : 


i. 


_ GENERAL. 


The Countess of Dartmouth has laid the foundation- stone eof 
the new church, St. Swithin, at Hither Green, Lewishal, of which 
Mr. Ernest Newton i is architect. 


Sir Henry Trueman Wood, secretary to the British Royal 
Commission for the Chicago World’s Fair, and Mr. J. J. 
Grinlinton, the Ceylon commissioner to the exposition, were to. 
sail from New York for England on Wednesday last. ja 


The Directors of the Royal Aquarium and Summer and 
Winter Garden Society, Limited, have arranged to hold a 
Musical Exhibition from September ret October 8.__ This 
exhibition will consist of examples of musical instruments of 
the present century, also of any machinery, apparatus or 
appliances connected with their manufacture or use, or in any 
way bearing upon the science and art of music. The. exhibi-, 
tion will be divided into the two sections of loans and trade 
exhibits. 

The Foundation-Stone of the New Infirmary at Lewisham 
has been laid. The building is to cost 51,000/., and is in course 
of erection from the designs of Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 
architects. 

A Meeting fwill be held at the Sanitary Institute, on 
July 27, to present the certificates awarded to ladies in con- 
nection with Lectures on Domestic Hygiene. The Duchess of 
Albany has consented to attend. 


The Dumbarton Board of Guardians propose to borrow 
2,200/, for altering and extending the poorhouse. 
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THE WEEK. 


Havine obtained their Act the Water Committee of the 
Birmingham Corporation are not disposed to postpone the 
exercise of the powers it confers. In the report which was 
presented this week they say it is absolutely necessary that 
they should be empowered to bring the Act at once into 
operation, in order that the first instalment of the works can 
be completed by June 27, 1902. The purchase-money for 
the ground within the watershed that will have to be pro- 
vided amounts to 286,279/. In narrating the history of the 
Act the committee are able to excite some amusement over 
the lethargy of the authorities of the Metropolis. It is said 
that the application of the County Council to stay proceed- 
ings until the Royal Commission had closed their inquiry 
was identical with one that was made in 1866 in connection 
with another commission. It was renewed when the 
Liverpool Corporation brought forward the Vyrnwy scheme, 
but that if the argument had in the latter case prevailed, it 
would have shut out Liverpool until the present time, that 
is, for a period of twelve years, from obtaining their needed 
supply, the solution of the question as a whole having made 
no practical progress in the meantime. The perfunctory 
appeals of the London authorities for delay are by this time 
understood in Parliament, and it is not likely repetitions of 
them will have much effect on any Bills which relate to 
water-supply. At the same time we must admit that this 
week the County Council of London have displayed energy 
which must surprise their supporters. Without any extra- 
ordinary delay it has been agreed that the Council should 
contribute 250/. “ towards the expenses of the investigations 
now being carried on by the Royal Society into the question 
of the vitality of microscopic pathogenic organisms in 
water.” After that action the Council will no doubt feel 
they can repose for the rest of the century. 


One of the schemes under the consideration of the 
London County Council is the reconstruction of Vauxhall 
Bridge. Among all the bridges over the Thames it is the 
least satisfactory. It is steep, narrow, unsound and ill- 
looking ; in fact, it is the one bridge about London which 
seems adapted for suicides. Yet there was a contest over 
the design. No less than four engineers were connected 
with it, viz. BENTHAM, Dopp, RENNIE and WALKER. 
Originally it was proposed to construct a masonry bridge, 
but eventually the experiment was made of constructing one 
of cast-iron. It was commenced in 1811, and completed 
in 1816. Southwark Bridge was not opened until 1819. 
The cost of Vauxhall Bridge was 259,681/. When the 
Metropolitan Board of Works purchased the bridge the re- 
construction was anticipated. At present it is not in a safe 
state. An examination in 1887 revealed that the bottoms of 
the timber-cradles upon which the central piers were founded 
were in several places 4 or 5 inches above the level of the clay 
bed of the river adjoining them. Elsewhere other dangerous 
features were noted, and although protective works were 
added at the time, a recent examination has shown that the 
action of the tide is removing them. The cutwaters of the 
piers are in a dilapidated condition. The bed of the river 
in the locality, owing to the high velocity of the current 
through the central arches, is gradually deepening. It 1s 
proposed for the nine cast-iron arches to substitute five 
arches of steel, the piers and abutments being granite. ‘The 
roadway at present is about 36 feet wide, and in the new 
bridge it will be 80 feet. The cost is estimated at 380,000/. 
It will also be necessary to construct a temporary bridge at a 
cost of 30,000/, There ought to be no objection raised 
against the proposed bridge, for the old bridge has become 
an unsuitable approach in connection with the Embank- 
ment. 


AccorDING to a return just issued the Works Depart- 
ment of the London School Board consists of the following 
officers :—Principal, three first class clerks, six second class 
clerks, seventeen third class clerks, six youths.—Architect, 
assistant architect for buildings, principal assistant, one 
architect’s clerk (ranks as a first class clerk), four first class 


draughtsmen, three second class draughtsmen, one third 


class clerk, one youth.—Clerks of works that are not 
permanent officers. — Engineer, assistant.—Assistantarchitect 
for repairs, one first class draughtsman, one second class 
clerk.—Senior assistant, twenty clerks of works for repairs 
eighteen youths to assist clerks of the works for repairs.— 
Measuring surveyor, twelve assistants, four youths in train- 
ing.—Land surveyor and valuer, one principal assistant 
three assistants. : 


THE School Management Committee of the London 
School Board have offered some suggestions respecting the 
requirements of the Code for drawing, which we fear, 
like other suggestions, are destined to serve for the amuse- 
ment of the clerks in the Science and Art Department. 
Among them are the following :—‘“ That drawing should be 
included in the necessary subjects of instruction for pupil 
teachers, and should be made a subject of examination at 
the scholarship and certificate examinations.” “That it is 
very important that scholars should have some instruction 
in solid geometry, and that some knowledge of solid 
geometry should be required in order to obtain the teachers’ 
drawing certificate.” “That the copies in freehand be more 
carefully and systematically graduated.” “That on the day 
of the examination the examples given by the Government 
inspector in drawing should be demonstrated upon by the 
teacher and five minutes’ class instruction allowed through- 
out the school.” “That the persons employed by the 
Department to superintend the drawing examination should 
have some practical knowledge of the teaching of drawing 
and familiarity with elementary schools, and that the reports 
upon the drawing should, in addition to awarding the grant, 
indicate any points where the Department is not satisfied 
with the work.” The last suggestion is rather revolutionary, 
for if the officials who cannot draw and cannot teach draw- 
ing were eliminated, there would be an end to the Science 
and Art Department. 


Ir seems incredible that anyone should attempt to pass 
off a work by another painter as a production of T. S. 
Cooper, R.A., but from a trial which took place at Man- 
chester on Wednesday, it appears the feat has been success- 
fully performed. ‘The Academician is, therefore, no longer 
to be considered as inimitable. From the evidence it 
was shown that a dealer in Manchester purchased a painting 
which had been hanging in a coffee-room in London for 
two years, probably in order to tone down the brilliancy of 
the colouring. ‘The host paid more than 2o0/. for it, and, as 
an amateur, he prized it as a genuine ‘‘ CoopER” which was 
worth 1504 But he exchanged the treasure with the 
dealer for a picture by Davip Payne, who is not yet an 
Academician. The dealer invited a friend of his, who is a 
metal merchant, to look at the picture, which was described 
as being “signed all over” by the great artist, and the 
centre bull was said to be coming out of the canvas. As 
the dealer contemplated retirement, he allowed his friend to 
carry off the masterpiece for 1207. It did not take long to 
discover that the work was by SHAVER, who, as an animal 
painter, was not to be despised. ‘The purchaser asked to 
have the picture taken back, but the dealer declined, where- 
upon his friend said to him, “ You are nothing better than 
an infernal old thief,” which is rather strong language to 
apply to anyone who is associated with the fine arts. After 
hearing evidence by dealers, which of course was conflict- 
ing, the jury took the picture into their room. They found 
for the plaintiff in damages of 120/., less the value of the 
painting, which was assessed at 2/. 10s., and an unpaid bill. 


On Tuesday there was held the annual meeting of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. The indefatigable secretary, 
Mr. WaLTER Besant, M.A., was able to report that the 
affairs of the Fund were progressing, and he also announced 
the discovery of an important cuneiform tablet at Tell-el-. 
Hesey. Ina quiet way the committee have been able to 
accomplish much in Palestine. There is hardly a number 
of the “ Quarterly Statement ” which does not contain infor- 
mation that is both novel and interesting respecting build- 
ings or other works of construction. The style of the 
remains may not be distinguished by signs of. inventive 
power, but on account of the associations the plainest frag- 
ments gain in importance. The officers of the Fund at pre- 
sent in Palestine in their devotion to the cause rival the Royal- 
Engineers, who carried out the survey under many difficulties. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S STRATFORD. 
By H. P. BurKe Downinc, A.R.I.B.A. 


O little do we know of SHAKESPEARE’S London life 
and movements—of his private life there nothing— 

that to satisfy our human inclination to do honour to the 
trappings of the great we must needs make the most of 
Stratford, where he was born, where he passed his youth, 
where he lies buried, and in which place alone we have any 
authentic relics of his presence. To speak plainly, how- 
ever, it may be doubted whether we do the poet a kindness 
in remembering only that Stratford portion of his existence, 
in which his most notable actions seem to have been to get 


birthday of the national poet—his father a prosperous 
burgess, and his mother the daughter of a substantial 
yeoman, so that the middle class may point to him with 
pride. 

The parish church of Stratford, dedicated. to the Holy 
Trinity, is interesting enough for its own sake, some parts 
of it dating from the thirteenth century, but to most its 
great attraction lies in its possessions connected with 
SHAKESPEARE. Here is the font, not now in use, at which 
in all likelihood SHAKESPEARE was baptised, and the bap- 
tismal register in which, under the date April 26, 1564, is 
the entry, ‘‘Gulielmus filius Johannis Shakespeare,” attested 
by a mark, JOHN SHAKESPEARE, though an alderman, not 
being sufficiently handy with his pen to sign his name. It 
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married before he could support a wife; to steal deer, 
adding insult to the injury by a scurrilous lampoon ; and, 
finally, as he has been rightly or wrongly recorded, to hasten 
his exit from the stage by a too lavish hospitality to his 
friends—this last offence having not the excuse of youthful 
indiscretion which may palliate the other two. We should, 
however, be at a loss if we could not locate him ; it would 
be like dealing with a disembodied spirit that could never 
be fixed, and as all trace of him in London has beer lost, 
we must make Stratford serve, remembering in its favour 
that, if the years of his greatest activity were not spent 
there, at least it gave him his early education, and received 
him for the last few years of his life—years which saw the 
production of his acknowledged masterpieces. 

In Stratford, then, he was born on St. George’s Day, 
1564—the most auspicious day in the whole calendar for the 
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| could hardly have crossed his mind that with that same 


weapon his son should one day cut his way to an intel- 
lectual kingship. Indeed, he might well have thought that 
the child would do well if he followed in his footsteps, and 
should one day attain the same proud position amongst his 
townsmen. It is quite likely, however, that the father of 
SHAKESPEARE was no ordinary chapman. Might it not be 
that his devotion to other pursuits destroyed the prosperity 
of his business ? 
A few pages farther on in the same register we have the 
record of the burial of the same WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE on 
April 25, 1616, and so the cycle of his existence is closed, 
and he has returned to the earth, “of which all things are 
but a colony.” Between these two bare entries have passed 
all the struggles and victories of his life, of which we enjoy 
the perennial fruits. . ; 
The church has more than tithed the relics of SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Besides those already mentioned, his body lies 
within the chancel, and his monument is above it. The 
grave is covered by a flat slab, bearing no name or date, 


but simply these verses, which, if, as some think, they were 
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written by himself, must surely have been written in con- 
tempt of an epitaph :— 
i Good friend, for Jesus’ sake, forbear 
To dig the dust enclos¢d here; _ 
Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones, 
Close by lies his wife, but the slab covering her grave 
bears an elaborate Latin tribute to her virtues. SHaKeE- 
SPEARE’S fame had grown to the benefit of his surviving 
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memorial of SHAKESPEARE. There is hardly anything in 
the town which is not somehow connected with his name. 

The house which SHAKESPEARE purchased himself with 
the profits (whether of his poetry or his acting we cannot 
say) made in London, ‘New Place,” or “The Great 
House,” as it was called, was of a more imposing character 
than that of either his father or father-in-law, but it un- 
fortunately is now no longer standing, though we may see 
its foundations if we care to. 


partner. The monument is of a later date, and is in the 
form of a bust of the poet standing out from the wall, and 
covered by a canopy. 

We ought, perhaps, rather to wonder at the number 
than the paucity of the relics which have survived to us, 
and we may attribute much to the quietness of Stratford, 


__~ though its comparative importance was greater at that time 


than now. At present, indeed, it seems to live to be a 
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The house of his father, however, in Henley Street, the 
one in which SHAKESPEARE was born, still remains, though 
necessarily a good deal changed since the time of the poet. 
It was a substantial one in its time, fit for a prominent 
burgess, but to modern eyes it is cramped. On the death 
of JOHN SHAKESPEARE it went to Joan, the poet’s sister, 
married to Wm. Hart, and remained in that family 
until 1793, when it was rented by a relative, T. Horney, 
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who’ ‘also bought~'the furniture, relics, &c. . Horngy, 
and after him his widow, showed ‘the house’ until 
1820, when it was taken over by T. Court, who had 
previously bought it, The place had long been oné of 
pilgrimage, and Mrs. Horngy when leaving defaced the 
signatures which had been written on the walls in the room 
pointed out as that in which the poet was born, having a pre- 
judice against-the place being exhibited by another. In 1847 
it was fortunately acquired for the nation, and since then it 
has been well kept, and has collected to itself all the personal 
relics of the poet. Until this time a sign outside the house 
had announced to the world the two equally interesting 
facts that SHAKESPEARE was born within, and that the 
proprietor had a horse and trap for hire. It would perhaps 
have been more interesting to have had ‘‘New Place,” 
which was the poet’s own choice, than the house to which 
he came, without any design of his own ; but the poet has 
shown himself to be a thorough man of business, and 
perhaps “ New Place” was as much a good speculation as a 
favourite house. The house that we have got is well stored 
with mementos, too miscellaneous to mention ; but perhaps 
one may be selected as of special interest, and that is the 
letter of R1cHARD QuiNeEy to the poet, asking a loan of 30/., 
the only letter to the poet which has been preserved, while 
none written by himself are known to exist, a circumstance 
perhaps favourable to his peaceful memory, for there are 
few things on which more discussion can be raised than a 
private letter, where all the circumstances under which it 
was written are unknown. : 

Though having no actual part in Stratford, the hamlet 
of Shottery has large share in its fame, for it was here, a 
short walk from his father’s house, that SHAKESPEARE 
found ANN HatTuHaway, who, in 1582, became his wife. 
Ann’s father was a yeoman, a man of the same middle 
class as JOHN SHAKESPEARE, and to all appearances he was 
well-to-do. His house is of a good size and of the same 
type as SHAKESPEARE’S, though apparently larger. It is 
well worth a visit for the sake of its own picturesque 
appearance, though in this not to be distinguished from 
many a village home in England ; but if we remember with 
what interest SHAKESPEARE must often have approached it, 
we shall think we lose much if when at Stratford we do not 
make the journey. 

Of the older parts of the town the King Epwarp’s 
Grammar School still exists in which SHAKESPEARE was 
taught, though, if we may credit Jonson, he took in but 
little of that sort of teaching. The actual desk which he is 
supposed to have used as a schoolboy is shown at the 
house in Henley Street. 

Of the recent memorials to the poet with which the 
town has been presented the largest and most important is 
the Memorial Theatre, a fine building not many years old. 
Here every year, on April 23, is produced one of the plays 
that SHAKESPEARE has left us. Attached to the theatre is 
a library, which seems well stocked with Shakespearean 
literature, and a museum and interesting picture gallery. 
The museum contains not many relics, which are for the 
most part covered by the house in Henley Street ; indeed 
they are too few to bear division. 

The treasures of Stratford have long been open and 
famous, but they still attract, and will attract, thousands to 
whom, if it affords them no emotions traceable to these, 
their visit to one of the loveliest spots in our country will 
leave long recollections of pure pleasure. 


REGISTRATION IN AMERICA. 


(GAS following is the protest of architects which appears to 

have inspired the Governor of the State of New York to 
decline approving of the Registration Bill, although it had 
passed the Assembly :— 


Hon. Roswell P. Flower, Governor of the State of New York. 
Sir,—The undersigned architects in the city of New York 
respectfully submit the following objections to Assembly Bill 
No. 451, entitled “An Act to Regulate the Practice of Archi- 
tecture” :— 

1. It should not be a function of the State to regulate 
zsthetic matters. The “architecture” on a building could be 
scraped away, and the building would still remain. It is no 
concern of the State whether an architect mixes up Doric with 
Gothic, or otherwise produces architectural monstrosities. The 


need of the times is good building laws. It is the ignorance of 


‘construction, of building, that the State needs to guard itself 


against. Architects-should be compelled by suitable building 
laws to plan buildings safely, whether they know enough to do 
so or not, and the truth is that the overwhelming majority of 
architects do not know how to build safely and well, no matter 
how competent they may be.to draw pretty pictures or answer 


correctly questions-on the five orders of architecture. 


2. No laws requiring the licensing of architects exist in any 
country in the world, while in every large city, abroad and at 
home, building laws conserve the public interests. 

3. The Bill means the exclusion of architects in other States 
from doing business in this State, except to compete for some 
special building (sec. 14, line 6), say when a prize is offered for 
plans for a public building. It means a restriction on trade, 
and is therefore against public policy. It is of the class of laws 
that the United States Courts have brushed away, such as laws 
requiring commercial travellers to take out drummers’ licenses 
in certain States. 

4. Such a law would lead to reprisals by other States. If 
the law is good for New York State it is good for all the other 
States. New York city architects have a clientage co-extensive 
with the boundaries of this country. When an expensive 
residence is to be erected at Newport, Rhode Island, or Bar 
Harbour, Maine, or at Long Branch, New Jersey, or a great 
hotel at St. Augustine or Tampa, Florida, a New York archi- 
tect is employed. New York capitalists and the great moneyed 
corporations centred in this city send their home architects to 
put up buildings which they need, even in very distant points. 
A New York architect is now in Germany erecting a building 
for a New York insurance company. Shall architects in this 
State cut off their brethren in other States and not expect to be 
cut off from practice in return? Similar laws adopted by other 
States would deprive New York city architects from a vast 
amount of work, and be more hurt to them than to the archi 
tects anywhere else. If licenses were a universal requirement 
among the States some New York city architects would require 
to go through many distinct examinations, and run the risk of 
not getting a license at all in some cases, and paying for the 
privilege of applying in all cases. 

5. Such a law would work an injury to country builders who 
carry on business both as builders and architects. Illustrated 
publications giving excellent designs for country houses reach 
the hands of every country builder, and it is not to the interest 
of residents in the small towns and agricultural portions of 
this State that builders should be prohibited from preparing 
plans and practising as architects as well as builders. It is 
folly to require that licenses should be taken out in these cases. 
New York city architects have nothing to fear from the com- 
petition of country builders, however much architects in small 
cities have to complain on this score. Many of the most 
capable architects are former carpenters or masons. 

6. The Bill makes no distinction between an architect who 
never has and perhaps never will draw plans for anything other 
than frame houses and barns, and architects with a general 
practice in large cities. All are put on the same plane, and 
must show themselves equally capable, as a licensee can practise 
anywhere in the State after he receives his parchment. 

7. If the Bill proposed to make an architect responsible to 
an owner for the safety of his building, it would have some 
merit, but it does nothing of the kind. In New York city an 
architect’s plans must first be approved by the building depart- 
ment and the health department, and the supposition is that the 
building will be safe and sanitary. It seems to be somewhat 
superfluous to examine the architect and his plans as well. A 
candidate might know much about “architecture” and very 
little about construction. 

8. The Bill has many bad features. A license may be 
revoked for gross negligence and recklessness (sec. 11, line 3), 
not a word is said about gross ignorance. A license may be 
revoked for ‘“‘dishonest practices.” It does not say what this 
means. Perhaps taking a commission from a contractor would 
be deemed dishonest practice. But it may mean if an architect 
borrows from some person a sum of money which he is unable 
or unwilling to repay, that will be deemed a sufficient reason 
for the revocation of his license. 

9g. The Bill puts a premium on a non-resident architect 
having an office in New York city. A Jerseyman will be 
entitled to a license in this State because he practises here. 
When his own State passes a similar law he will be entitled to a 
license there as well, without fee or examination, while a New 
York resident if he desires to do any business as an architect in 
New Jersey will have to go through a formal examination and 
pay for a license. 

10. The Bill proposes to set up an architectural court, with 
power to issue subpcenas and to compel the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses (sec. 13). And if a builder should 
designate himself an architect, unless he has a license therefor, 
he is to be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour. These proposi- 
tions are ridiculous. Our country is too new, and the demand 


for ability in men as builders and architects too great to restric ; 
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the action of individuals within proper lines of enterprise by any 
‘such law. cheba ston Re: jt 

‘In conclusion, your petitioners beg to state that this is not 
a case of “sour grapes,” as each signer hereof. would be 
entitled to a license under the proposed law. They oppose the 
Bill through a sense of public duty, as well as because their 
individual interests would be affected by such a law, and-also 
to save from its ill-effects many architects who have sigrified 
their approval of licensing architects without understanding the 
‘real import of this Bill. Only one side of the question was 
‘heard by the Assembly and the Senate. We respectfully ask 
you to veto the Bill.—Very respectfully, é 

WILLIAM J. FRYER, architect and engineer, 

CORNELIUS O’REILLY, architect and. builder, 
*orty-fourth Street. 

THOMAS GRAHAM, of C. Graham & Sons, architects and 
duilders, corner Thirty-ninth Street and Madison Avenue. 

J. A. Woop, architect, 153 Broadway. 

FRANCIS H. KIMBAL, architect, 40 Broadway. 


The executive committee of the American Institute of 
Architects offered the following explanation :— 


Hon. Roswell P. Flower, Governor of the State of New York. 


Sir,—An argument made by sundry architects in opposition 
‘to your approval of Assembly Bill No. 451, entitled “An Act to 
Regulate the Practice of Architecture,” was brought to the 
notice of a meeting of the executive committee of the American 
institute of Architects held on April 30, at which were present 
Mr. Edward H. Kendall, of New York, president of the Insti- 
tute ; Mr. Richard M. Hunt and Mr. C. F. McKim, of New 
York ; Mr. Alfred Stone, of Providence, Rhode Island; Mr. 
‘George B. Ferry, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Messrs, 
Samuel A. Treat and Dankmar Adler, of Chicago. 

I have been instructed by the executive committee to submit 
the following to your notice. The committee regrets that any 
persons should maintain that architecture is merely the applica- 
tion of decorative features to buildings, and admits that were 
this assumption justified there would be no reason for invoking 
the authority of the State to determine whether or not any 
person is qualified to call himself an architect. 

The constitution of the American Institute of Architects 
thus defines the status of an architect :—“An architect is a 
professional person whose occupation consists in originating 
and supplying artistic and scientific data, preliminary to and in 
connection with the construction of buildings, their appur- 
tenances and decorations ; in supervising the operations of 
contractors therefor ; and in preparing contracts between the 
proprietors and contractors thereof.” This definition is accepted 
by architects and laymen throughout the civilised world, and in 
the discharge of the functions and duties thereby implied many 
millions of dollars are entrusted annually to the professional 
care of the architects of the State of New York, and the life and 
health and the safety of life and limb of many of its citizens are 
made dependent upon the greater or less degree of capacity, 
knowledge and skill possessed by these architects. 

The executive committee takes the liberty in the following 
pages of traversing the arguments advanced against Assembly 
Bill No. 451, and craves your attention, not from the standpoint 
of the architect, who has no more claim for assistance or pro- 
tection from the State than any other citizen, but because this 
Bill is conceived for the service and benefit of the people and 
of the State at large. 

Taking up the remonstrance referred to in the order of its 
paragraphs, the committee begs leave to state :— 

I. It is not intended that Assembly Bill No. 451 shall 
regulate esthetic matters. The architecture of a building is 
not, in its true acceptation, something that can “be scraped 
away,” but it is the design of the building in its entirety, and 
embraces its construction, arrangement, equipment and adorn- 
ment, all determined with regard and reference to each other, 
and in a well-designed structure so interdependent that neither 
can be tampered with without injury to the others and to the 
whole building. It is true that “it is no concern of the State 
whether an architect mixes up Doric with Gothic,” and it is 
also true that it is “ignorance of construction of building that 
the State needs to guard itself against.” If it is also true that 
an “overwhelming majority of architects do not know how to 
build safely and well,” then it is time to protect the people of 
the State from the possible disastrous effects of this alleged 
ignorance on the part of architects of the most vital essentials 
of the professional equipment. It is the purpose of Assembly 
Bill No. 451 to prevent persons who “do not know how to 
build safely and well” from calling themselves architects, and 
to make the appellation “architect,” when applied to the name 
of anyone in the State of New York, a reasonable guarantee to 
the citizen employing him that its bearer knows “ how to build 
safely and well” 

2. While it is true that “no laws requiring the licensing of 
architects exist in any country in the world,” yet in Germany 
__ and Austria no one may call himself an architect until after he 
_ has demonstrated in an examination by a Government board of 
ee 
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examiners that he is possessed of the knowledge of “how to 
build safely and well,” while in England such examinations as 
to skill as constructors are being resisted by the. architects 
themselves, who appear to deem themselves above what they 
seem pleased to treat as a sordid and degrading consideration 
of their status as artists. In France the legislative require- 
ments and current legal decisions have clearly defined the 
liabilities for malpractice of architects: to their clients and to 
the public. Therefore, in that country only those who are 
possessed of a high degree of knowledge and skill dare to face 
the responsibilities incident to the assumption of the title 
“architect,” and the discharge of the functions incident 
thereto. 

3. If the passage of Assembly Bill No. 451 “means the 
exclusion of architects in other States from doing business in 
this State,” this exclusion can only apply to those who cannot 
“build safely and well,” for those who can do so will not expe- 
rience difficulty in demonstrating to the examining board their 
possession of a degree of knowledge and skill sufficient to 
entitle them to a license. The passage of this Bill does not 
“mean a restriction of trade,” and is not “therefore against 
public policy.” On the contrary, being intended to prevent the 
waste of public and of private funds in imperfect and unsafe 
buildings, it will encourage and increase the volume of trade in 
good and safe building, and will protect the public against the 
evils of buildings constructed in ignorance of the processes of 
safe and good construction. 

4. If “such a law would lead to reprisals by other States,” 
and “if the law is good for New York it is good for all the 
other States,” it is to be hoped by every citizen that all other 
States will make such reprisals and will follow the example of 
the Empire State. But if other States do not follow our example, 
the architects of the State of New York will stand even higher 
than they do now, for they will then be the only ones in the 
United States who possess a higher claim to the title of “archi- 
tect ” than that of having chosen to adopt it for themselves. It 
is no hardship for one who knows “how to build safely and 
well” to demonstrate to dozens of State examining boards the 
possession of such knowledge, and such person would greatly 
prefer to do this if by his so doing those not possessed of that 
knowledge could be eliminated from the list of his competitors. 

5. Such law would not “work an injury to country builders 
who carry on business both as builders and architects.” They 
need only demonstrate to the examining board that they “know 
how to build safely and well” to obtain a license to call them- 
selves architects. But if they cannot make such demonstration 
there is still nothing in the Bill to prevent them from making 
and selling plans of buildings. The law would only prohibit 
them from writing the word “architect” after their names. 
While it would be folly, as these objectors state, to require that 
licenses be taken out to protect the architects of New York 
city or of any other place from the competition of country 
builders, it is not folly to protect the people of the State of 
New York in city and country from being imposed upon by 
butchers and bakers, by tailors and shoemakers, or even by 
draughtsmen and carpenters, who, unable to earn a living at 
their legitimate trades, endeavour to impose themselves upon 
the community as architects. 

6. It will certainly work no harm to the people of the 
country districts of the State if, by the operation of the pro- 
posed law, they are not put on a plane inferior to that occupied 
by the inhabitants of cities. Nor will it harm the poor of this 
State if the law demands that the architects who build their 
houses shall be capable and well-informed men, and does not 
confine that privilege to the rich. 

7. The good architects of this State would certainly not 
object to a definite statement in legal enactment of their re- 
sponsibilities to their clients and to the public. Well-informed 
and competent architects would carry out far more intelligently 
and successfully the provisions of our existing building laws 
than the kind of architect who is permitted so to call himself 
under present conditions. 

8. As a license cannot be granted except to those who have 
proved that they are not ignorant, it is to be presumed that no 
provision for its revocation for “‘ gross ignorance” is necessary. 
It certainly cannot be objected to that the proposed law pro- 
vides penalties upon architects for malfeasance of trust, for 
collusion with contractors, for bribe taking, and for dishonest 
and corrupt practice generally. : 

g. The hypothetical case of the possible advantage which 
the stray Jerseyman might gain over the New Yorkers is too 
trivial for consideration. 

1o. It has been before stated that, under the proposed law, 
anyone who can demonstrate that he is an architect, namely, 
that he “ knows how to build safely and well,” must be granted 
a license so to call himself. It is certainly conservative of the 
financial interests of the people as well as of safety of life and 
limb, if the law makes it a misdemeanour for one who knows 
nothing of construction to call himself an architect. Yes, “this 
country is too new, and the demand for ability in men as 
builders and architects too great,” to permit ignorant and in- 
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competent men to foist themselves upon the public and waste 
its treasure and imperil the lives of citizens under cover of a 
self-assumed title, implying the possession of a high degree of 
expert skill and knowledge. It is not an illegitimate restriction 
of individual enterprise to prohibit a person- who does not 
know “how to build safely and well” from calling himself an 
architect. : 

Finally, the executive committee wishes to express its 
sincere regret that perscns practising as architects should enter- 
tain so low an opinion of their chosen profession and of them- 
selves as to proclaim to as high an authority as the Governor of 
the Empire State of this union that architects are but picture 
makers, and in a state of ignorance as to all matters relating to 
safe and good building. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted in the hope that 
you will approve the proposed Bill. 

I remain, very respectfully yours, on behalf of the executive 
committee of the American Institute of Architects, 

DANKMAR ADLER, Secretary, A.I.A. 


TESSERZ:. 


The Stone for the Houses of Parliament. 


iS is known that from the quarries of the Duke of Leeds 

and of Mr. Charles Wright, adjoining the village of North 
Austan, in the West Riding of the county of York and touch- 
ing each other, was obtained the stone with which the new 
Houses of Parliament were built. Mr. Wright gave the follow- 
ing explanation of the supply of the defective stone in a 
conversation with the Rev. John Raine, the antiquary :—In the 
first place the contractors took stone from quarries of the Duke 
which was visibly unsound and of inferior quality, although 
soft to work. 2, They won stone, too, near the basset-edge—to 
use Mr. Wright’s own expression—that is, they won it from the 
surface forwards, driving, so to speak, the quarry before them, 
instead of working deep from the first; and 3. The quarries of 
the Duke were, in several instances, marked by fissures which 
had become filled with soil, and the consequence was that the 
stone incontact with these fissures was soft and bad. Mr. 
Wright’s quarries were deep, perfect and sound, and the stone 
thence taken good. This explanation of a practical man, in 
itself interesting, will also elucidate the word derse?, basset. It 
must mean sloping, and this interpretation corresponds with 
the actual character of Bassetlaw. The Commissioners 
accepted, as the proper material for the edifice, a specimen 
dolomite—an imperishable stone, composed of lime and 
magnesia, rendered perfectly indestructible by its perfect 
crystallisation. The dolomite actually used, however, was 
different frorn the crystalline sample. It was amorphous. 
Nature had not completed her work in it. The combination 
being imperfect crystallisation had not ensued, and hence the 
crumbling of the stone. 


Ivory Carvings. 


From the earliest periods ivory has been a favourite vehicle 
for sculpture, and a very complete and connected view of the 
history of art is to be found in monuments of that material. 
Ancient Egyptian works in ivory are by no means uncommon, 
Of the Assyrian period many ivory carvings have been dis- 
covered. In ancient Greek art it was a highly valued vehicle 
for the embodiment of the sublime conceptions of the most 
famous sculptors. The chryselephantine statues of Phidias 
were colossal works in ivory and gold, made up of a number of 
small pieces, carefully joined. During the Roman period ivory 
was in universal use. Many specimens still exist of the 
classical epochs, chiefly in fragments of caskets, small 
statuettes, tesserae or carved counters, combs, handles of 
weapons and utensils and the dipytchs. These latter consist of 
two carved tablets or plaques of ivory, hinged together so as to 
close like a book. They appear to have been of most frequent 
occurrence in the later Roman period. In their origin they 
were writing tablets (aiptycha or puyillares), covered on their 
inner surfaces with wax, on which the writing was traced with 
a stylus or hard point. These tablets, bound round with 
thread and sealed, were thus sent as letters. They were, 
however, afterwards employed in a manner which had special 
reference to art. In the time of the emperors, diptychs of larger 
proportions (often termed consular diptychs) were sent by 
consuls and other magistrates, on their elevation to office, as 
presenis to public corporations and to their private friends. 
These diptychs, of which there are many specimens (casts) in 
museums, are generally elaborately carved with a portrait 
of the consul in his robes of office, and with various repre- 
sentations and allegorical devices, inscriptions, &c. After the 
establishment of Christianity they were frequently presented 
to the churches or to ecclesiastical dignitaries, by whom like- 
wise they appear to have been sometimes issued. The Greek 
artists of the Byzantine empire made still more frequent use of 
ivory. Dating from the ninth century, the period of reaction 


from the iconoclastic heresy, it was particularly employed) in 
ecclesiastical utensils and appliances. Diptychs, similar in 
form to those in use in Pagan epochs were still made, being, 
however, sculptured with Scriptural subjects ; likewise book~- 
covers, cresses, pastoral staffs, coffers, reliquaries, &c. Carving 
in ivory and bone was soon equally affected in the rest of 
Europe, particularly in France and Germany. Throughout the 
Medizval epochs we have innumerable tablets, diptychs, 
triptychs, &c., of a devotional character, shrines, coffers for relics,, 
statuettes of the Virgin, Saints and Apostles ; and for secular 
use, circular cases for portable mirrors, generally sculptured 
with subjects from romances or chivalric poems. These are 
particularly numerous of the early part of the fourteenth 
century—combs, pommels and hilts of daggers, caskets, 
especially of Italian origin, entire altar-pieces made up of a 
great number of plaques, containing small bas-reliefs, and sur- 
rounded with a geometrical mosaic or inlay of coloured woods. 
Caskets intended as wedding presents and mirror frames of 
similar design still exist in great numbers. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, with the Renaissance, objects of 
secular use are found to predominate——statuettes and groups, 
bassi-relievi of classical subjects, hilts of knives and forks, 
tankards, cups, snuff-boxes, pommels of canes, &c.; whilst in 
the church the ivory crucifix, permanently placed on the altar, 
superseded the earlier triptych or retable. In the seventeenth 
century the most renowned ivory sculptors were Flemings or 
Germans, who had either studied in Italy, or who had formed 
their style on Italian models. Ivory carving became a distinct 
and separate branch of the sculptor’s art. Fiammingo (1594- 
1643) is esteemed the chief of this well-known school. Oriental 
nations, as might be expected, are famed for their works in 
ivory. The Chinese have carried the technical manipulation 
of this material to great perfection. 


Glass Manufactures. 


The ancients were adepts in the manufacture of glass, and 
although the moderns have greatly improved the material itself, 
glass being now produced of a brilliancy and beauty never 
before approached, still, in variety of methods of manipulation 
and skill of workmanship, the ancient Greek and Roman artists. 
hold the first rank. Modern art, as a case in point, has 
produced nothing so perfect as the Portland Vase. The 
processes in use, and varieties of products of old Venetian 
glass, almost all appear to have been known to the ancients, 
from whom, through the Greeks of Byzantium, the Venetians 
probably derived their knowledge. In the imitation of precious 
stones and gems antiquity has left us most skilful works. 
Many of the varieties of the onyx, for instance, have been 
counterfeited with marvellous accuracy. Generally speaking 
indeed, with the exception of enamel-painting on glass, which 
was of Medizeval origin, we find few modern processes of which 
some indication may not be found in the remains which have 
descended to us. Facet cutting and engraving of glass vessels, 
it should be observed, do not seem to have been much 
practised. The varieties of variegated glass, known by the 
Italian term “ Millefiore,” &c., were well known, pieces being 
occasionally found which are almost identical with modern 
specimens, and many curious antique processes of mosaic or 
filigree work in glass, some of which are analogous to the 
Venetian Laticinio, exhibit wonderful skill. In the Middle 
Ages, and down to the seventeenth or eighteenth century 
even, Venice was the great emporium of glass manufactures, 
the workshops of Murano on one of the neighbouring islands 
supplying all Europe. Venetian glass is generally of extreme 
thinness, being nearly always blown. Both in the forms and in 
the application of colour an almost endless variety is found. 
Like the antique glass, it is very rarely cut on the wheel or 
engraved. The most prominent varieties are the following :— 
First, and most characteristic, Laticinio, or filigree glass, of 
which there is a great diversity of patterns, is characterised by 
coloured threads (generally opaque milk-white—hence the word 
Laticinio), included in the mass of transparent glass, which by 
various methods of manipulation are twisted or woven, as it 
were, into regular spiral or reticulated patterns, producing im 
some specimens a kind of network of delicate lines spread over 
the piece (vitro di trina, or lacework glass). ‘This latter terns, 
however, is generally applied to specimens in which the white 
threads are crossed at an angle, forming small lozenge-shaped 
compartments, each of which sometimes contains a small air 
bubble. Millefiore glass has a rich variegated appearance, 
exhibiting an infinity of eccentric patterns, small stars, circles, 
&c., produced by mingling small cylindrical pieces of various. 
coloured filigree glass, cut from thin glass rods, with the melted 
mass from which the vessels are blown. Schmelze and 
Schmelze-Avanturine : the former of these varieties is a semi- 
opaque glass of a rich variegated brown, green or bluish 
colour, which when seen through by transmitted light takes a 
deep crimson tint. Patches or globules of gold, sometimes. 
seen on the surface of this kind of glass, constitute the 
schmelze-avanturine. The ‘Avanturine” is obtained by 
mingling metallic filings or levigated leaf-gold with melted _ 
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glass, in the mass of which it is seen suspended in the shape of 
brilliant particles. The term “ Avanturine” is said to have had 
its origin in the fact of a workman having accidentally (far 
aventure) \et fall some brass filings into a crucible of melted 
glass ; hence both the process andterm. Painted or enamelled 
glasses, generally decorated with arabesque ornaments, armorial 
bearings, &c., are found as early as the second half of the 
fifteenth century. They have now become very rare, and are 
much sought after. Frosted or crackle glass is another charac- 
teristic variety. The greater number of specimens of Venetian 
glass seen in collections (particularly the Laticinio varieties) 
belong to the latter half of the sixteenth or first half of the 
seventeenth century. In Germany, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, enamel-painting on glass wares was much 
practised. The large cylindrical drinking vessels are the most 
characteristic pieces. They are found decorated with an 
infinite variety of designs, armorial bearings and inscriptions. 
Cutting and engraving were first prominently practised in 
Germany (Bohemia) not much earlier than the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, coincident with the increased purity 
and beauty of the material, which had gradually been made to 
rival the limpidity of crystal, and naturally suggesting facet 
cutting for its most effectual display. Vessels of ruby glass 
were undoubtedly made by the Venetians; they are usually 
blown, and from the tenuity of the material lighter and clearer 
in tint than the more abundant old ruby glass of Germany, 
which is generally cut and polished and of considerable 
thickness. 
Etruscan Architecture. 


Vitruvius, although he lived in an age when Etruscan art 
had undergone considerable alteration, characterises their 
buildings as “barycephalz, humiles, latz,” low, wide, with 
heavy top ornaments. And this seems to be in keeping with 
the character of the people—grave and more fond of internal 
comfort than of external show. What is nowcalled the Tuscan 
or Tuscanic order appears to have been a sort of rude Doric, 
which they probably adopted from the Greeks. Vitruvius 
(iv. 7) gives a description of their temples with three cella, but 
they appear to have been neither large nor splendid ; the orna- 
ments, bronzes and plastic figures appear to have been more 
elaborate than the structures themselves. In the time of 
Vitruvius the houses of the wealthy Etruscans had external 
porticoes or vestibula, in which the crowd of servants and 
clients remained in waiting. The atrium is also supposed by 
some to be of Etruscan invention. If not the inventors of the 
arch, the Etruscans were certainly acquainted with it at a very 
early period ; it is found in their sepulchral monuments, in 
their gates, and they used it in constructing the Roman cloace. 
Another cloaca of similar construction has been discovered near 
Tarquinii. Their skill in fortifying towns with walls and towers 
and ditches, and leaving an open space around called pome- 
rium, is attested by the Roman writers and by the inspection 
of the remains of their walls. The use of large polygonal 
stones in the construction of walls was common to other Italian 
people as well as the Etruscans and primitive Greeks, and the 
mame of Pelasgic, which has been given to these walls, appears 
to be incorrect, as it does not distinguish any particular class 
of these walls or the walls of any particular locality from other 
walls of the same kind. If by this term Pelasgic it is meant to 
assert that all such walls are really of Pelasgic origin, this is 
more than can be proved or presumed. In most instances, 
however, the Etruscans appear to have used rectangular stones 
ranged in horizontal layers, and uniformly without any cement. 


Greek Painting. 


Greek painting attained the development of the first stage 
of art in the hands of Polygnotus, in the middle and latter part 
of the fifth century B.c. Before his time the way had been 


gradually clearing, and a succession of artists were laying the | 


foundation of the edifice which he was destined to complete. 
Eumarus of Athens was among the most distinguished of these 
early labourers ; and the description of his works, given by 
Pliny, will serve not only to show what he did, but will exactly 
define the nature of the development attained. Pliny says that 
Eumarus first distinguished the sexes, giving to each its 
characteristic style in drapery, movement and complexion, 
showing the tempers and attributes of the two, and the more 
- robust and vigorous form of the male sex. Then Cimon of 
Cleonz advanced to the foreshortening of the human figure, 
delineated the muscles and veins, and made his draperies fall 
as they do in nature. With Polygnotus the art attained a 
knowledge of her own powers, and reached that technical cor- 
rectness without which the most true expression will ever par- 
take of the monstrous and repulsive. He not only made great 
improvements in colour, but painted portraits and aimed at 
ideal beauty. The dramatic or historic treatment of a subject 
the did not conceive of or accomplish; he did not seek to 
represent events as they really. appeared, or as they might pos- 
sibly have appeared, but still lingered in the realm of con- 
ventionalisms, making a house represent a city, a tent an 
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encampment, and a ship a fleet, But yet in his hands 
mechanical skill and technical knowledge attained a high 
degree of cultivation ; there wanted but the new idea in art to 
animate the whole and give birth to the noblest achievement 
of the pencil. Other distinguished men, his contemporaries 
and his followers, also worked in the same direction, such as 
Micon, Panzenus and Dionysius of Colophon. About the year 
400 B.C., Greek painting began to show signs of maturity. 
Apollodorus, the first master of the delicacies and difficulties of 
light and shade, and still more the celebrated Zeuxis, elevated 
the art to its highest dignity, and made it the expres- 
sion of sentiment, the delineation of character, the visible 
poetry of the heart and mind of man. _ Lucian’s account 
of one of the pictures of Zeuxis, a family of Centaurs, 
strange and unideal as the subject may seem, shows 
with what genius and skill that master comprehended and 
wielded the highest powers of his art. Another great painter 
of the same school was Parrhasius, and a fourth was Timanthes, 
whose picture of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, in which the face of 
Agamemnon is concealed with his mantle, has been the subject 
of endless criticism, both ancient and modern. The very topic 
itself thus criticised is characteristic of the sentiments 
which the works of this stage in the art inspire, and of the 
aims of the artists themselves. In the earliest period of develop- 
ment, we should rarely be called to consider the question 
whether or not the painter of a picture had succeeded in 
treating his subject with the highest possible truth of expres- 
sion ; the critic’s work would rather be the examination of its 
correctness and its essential propriety in form, colour, composi- 
tion and the like ; while in the third stage dramatic force again 
disappears, and the popular taste is attracted by the perfection 
of the mere pictorial qualities of a performance. Such a stage 
was that which is commonly termed the Alexandrian period of 
Greek painting. A series of artists appeared, in whom the 
truth of life was made subordinate to technical skill, and the 
object of the art was forgotten in devotion to the material pic- 
tures themselves. It was as when in poetry the music of the 
verse and the grace of the language are the first features which 
catch the reader, and thought is made subservient to sense. 


Appreciation of the Beautiful. 


If the beautiful is not subjective it must be necessarily 
endowed with objectivity, but truly that objectivity is not a 
material and outward thing, although it be often represented by 
a substance of that nature, nor is it a corporal property, 
although it makes and shows its apparition in matter. In the 
contrary case, he who contemplates a thing which is beautiful 
ought immediately to seize its beauty, which is continually con- 
tradicted by experience. It is not at all uncommon to find men 
who, from a defect of nature or education, or else by a bad 
habit, are not all ill adapted, or even quite inept and incapable, 
of appreciating beauties. of a ceitain kind. Those even 
who have been more fortunately formed by nature have 
scarcely ever the entire enjoyment of the beautiful at the first 
glance, and only attain it after some time, less by a natural 
instinct than by a certain delicacy of mind which is the effect 
of study. If, therefore, it is incontestable that in order to feel 
beauty it is necessary to have the concourse of time, of applica- 
tion, of exercise, of habit and of that natural disposition which 
is called good taste, it evidently follows that beauty is distinct 
from the corporal form where it shows itself, a form which does 
not receive any change from the indicated causes, Otherwise 
the brute would perceive the beautiful every time that his eyes 
resembled ours, and receive in the same manner the visual 
imprint of things, and it would be the same thing with the 
barbarian or the savage, whose sight equals in force and in 
fineness that of the civilised man and is often even superior to 
it. But who would dare to say that a dog, a monkey, a 
Laplander or a Hottentot could be capable of admiring the 
Apollo of Belvedere or the Venus of Medicis, although they see 
just as well as we do, if they are not near-sighted or blind? 
Nobody would advance or set forth, that the mass of 
people and persons who are wanting in a certain culture of 
mind could taste the masterpieces of art as well as men whose 
faculties have been perfectioned by a most exquisite education. 
It will also be acknowledged that the well-educated people, but 
foreign to the profession of the fine arts, must be inferior to the 
great artists in that kind of enjoyment. One might even believe 
that not one of the readers of Virgil or the admirers of Raphael 
has ever been able to have as perfect a knowledge of the 
innumerable beauties of the Bucolics or Georgics and of the 
Transfiguration and Cartoons as the extraordinary geniuses that 
have conceived and produced these prodigies. In short, the 
sentiment or the beautiful is susceptible of an infinite number of 
degrees, which are always in proportion with the genius and the 
capacity of him who experiences it. An Italian. author, 
Castiglione, advances on this subject a very spirited and 
ingenious conjecture in supposing that Alexander yielded to his 
friend Apelies the celebrated Campaspe, because no one could 
appreciate her extraordinary beauty as well as the great painter 
of Greece. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘AmMonc the tenders which were submitted last week to 
the London County Council was one from ‘‘The Co- 
‘operative Builders.” It is needless to say the amount was 
‘much lower than in the tenders of builders who have had 
experience in construction, for novices usually begin by 
trying to cut out established firms. But when the day of 
reckoning arrives, and the debit and credit sides of the 
accounts have to be adjusted, it is to be hoped nobody will 
suffer much by the experiment. There is a notion among 
workmen and others that builders have not only an easy 
calling, but one of the most profitable. We believe it is 
‘only by co-operative attempts that the men will become 
convinced of the difficulty of gaining even small profits 
under the conditions which prevail at present. There may 
be one advantage we admit on the side of co-operation, 
and it is of great account. If workmen will condescend to 
leave off dawdling over their duties, and will not be afraid 
to use their arms with spirit, not only will production- be 
increased, but the cost of superintendence will be diminished. 
Whether they can be induced to leave off the bad habits 
which bring so many employers to bankruptcy remains to 
be discovered. As regards ordinary workmen, buiiding 
co-operation will not, we suppose, differ much from co- 
operation in mining and other branches of business—that is 
to say, there will be some masters who will stand no non- 
sense and some overworked labourers, whose right to share 
in the profits will be grudgingly admitted. 


As plans must be lodged in November, and the holidays 
of the County Council will last until the end of September, 
it is hardly fair to all concerned to endeavour to rush the 
proposal for a street between Holborn and the Strand 
through a supplementary meeting which is to be held on 
to-day (Friday). The formal recommendations of the Im- 
provement Committee are as follows:—(a) That the 
Council do apply in the first session of Parliament in 
1893 for powers to construct a new street from Holborn to 
the Strand, and for widening the Strand and improving 
Holywell Street, and for the subsidiary street improvements 
included in the scheme. (4) That provision be made for 
the construction of a subway under the new street (for 
mains, wires, &c.), and also for the planting of trees in the 
new thoroughfare. (¢c) That provision be made in the Bill 
that the owners of property benefited shall contribute, and 
that, with a view to ascertain what special benefits will be 
conferred by the proposed improvements on the owners 
of property in the vicinity of them, it be referred to 
the Improvements and Parliamentary Committees to 
report jointly to the Council on the frame of the 
Bill, and that the scheme shown on the plans be ap- 
proved subject to that report. (d@) That it be also referred 
to the Improvements and Parliamentary Committees to 
consider and report jointly whether the limits of deviation 
on the deposited plans should be sufficiently wide to enable 
the Council to purchase the property comprised in the 
larger schedule, and also that between Wych Street and 
Holywell Street. (e) That it be referred to the Public 
Health and Housing Committee to consider and report the 
best mode of rehousing the persons of the labouring class 
who would be displaced by the construction of the new 
street and its approaches. It will be observed that the 
locality is expected to pay a large share of the cost of an 
improvement which is for the benefit of the whole metro- 
polis. Last year Parliament did not approve of that 
arrangement, but this year it is supposed, no doubt, that 
opposition will be stifled by the recommendation that only 
one-half will fall on the occupying ratepayers, the rest being 
paid by the owners. As, in most cases, the sums paid by 
the owners will eventually have to be recouped by tenants, 
the burthen on the inhabitants will be only temporarily 
lightened. 


SincE the days of BorLeau, the suburb of Paris known 
as Auteuil has been a favourite residence for writers and 
artists. In consequence their names are attached to many 
of the streets or rows of pretty villas. There is a local his- 
toric society in Auteuil, and the members have resolved to 
pay for medallions of celebrities which are to be placed on 


or near the houses where they lived. The first set up will - 


be one of GAvarnl, the caricaturist and mathematician, who 
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was actually a proprietor in Auteuil, for he owned the site 
of a restaurant. Another will have for subject CARPEAUX, 
the sculptor, who for thirty years occupied an atelier at the 
angle formed by the Boulevard Excelmans and the Rue 
Boileau. M. EpMonD DE GoNCcOoURT will not wait for the 
society, for he intends to place a medallion of his brother 
on the balcony of their house in the Boulevard Mont- 
morency. It is also proposed to set up a bust of THEOPHILE 
GAUTIER in Auteuil. In a short time we may expect to 
hear about other memorials, which will impart new interest 
to the place. 


Mr. Mapox Brown is preparing the designs for the 
costumes and decoration of ‘King Lear,” which is to be 
produced at the Lyceum by Dr. Henry Irvine. Our 
readers will remember that already we have published the 
whole of that artist’s designs illustrative of the tragedy. 
They were drawn by Mr. Mapox Brown in Paris, and are 
most remarkable, whether considered as original inspirations 
or as attempts to realise the characters. But the artist has 
suggested men and women of larger types than are likely 
to be seen on the Lyceum stage, where the performers are 
generally wanting in the physique that is requisite for the 
Shakespearean drama. 


Tue Archbishop of York having in his youth gone 
through a soldier’s discipline is not likely to be led away by 
fads. When, therefore, he advocates the use of paintings 
in churches it becomes quite evident that the days are 
numbered in which prejudice against such work can, prevail. 
His Grace, before distributing the prizes to the students of 
the York School of Art, delivered a speech, in which he 
said he desired that a freer use were made of art in con- 
nection with religious services. He was quite certain that 
among the poorer classes especially, and particularly in our 
large towns, a great deal more might be done in the way of 
impressing people with a knowledge of the great events 
recorded in Holy Scripture and the great principles con- 
nected with those events, if they were to use works of art 
more freely, not only in the schools and in their homes, 
but also in their churches. Although he believed that the 
general opinion was not perhaps quite in accordance with 
his own on that subject, he thought they were drawing 
towards the point which he indicated, and he hoped the 
day was not far distant when, especially in the more 
crowded parts of our great cities, the walls of the churches 
would be decorated by works of art to assist the poorer 
people in understanding the instruction they received in 
the pulpit. It is satisfactory to have so outspoken a 
declaration in favour of the advantages of the pictorial 
adornment of churches. At one time prejudice overcame 
reason, and it was believed that intelligent people could 
worship pictures and images. Owing to the more scientific 
study of human nature it is now evident that rational men 
cannot sink so low. It is found, too, that the painter and 
the sculptor can supplement the work of the divine, and as 
“picture bibles” have their use in the study, so by means. 
of wall-paintings preachers can be spared from giving de- 
scriptions of subjects which can be made more evident by 
the painter or sculptor. 


THE society of artists that established the exhibition im 
the Champs de Mars will not, it is said, enter into negotia- 
tions with a view to reamalgamation with the society of 
the Salon. In that case the scheme of which the presi- 
dents of the two societies have approved must collapse. — It 
appears that this year the sum paid for admission to the 
Salon has been 235,000 frs., while last year 293,109 frs. 
were received. There is consequently a diminution of 
58,000 frs., but it has been calculated that the total loss on 
the exhibition amounts to 100,000 frs., for a large sum was 
laid out on decoration. We suppose there are few people 
who can rejoice at the failure of the Salon, but the result 
should be taken to heart by the artists, for they have de- 
served punishment by upholding a set of men who are 
wanting in tact and capacity for business. On the other 
hand, the exhibition in the Champs de Mars is said to have 
been successful, but if the receipts balanced the expenses 
the members may well be satisfied. They are handicapped 
in the race with their older rivals, for it is necessary to pay 
rent and other charges to the municipality, while at the 
same time the exhibition buildings are more remote than 
those used for the Salon. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LA HALLE, BRUGES. 
HERE was a time when Bruges was supposed to be a 
sort of City of the Dead, but anyone who was 
acquainted with it twenty or thirty years ago would admit 


“on seeing it now that Bruges is susceptible to change. 
_The new railway station by itself is a sign that the old 
_ways which were aptly figured by the slow traffic on the 
canals are coming to an end. 


There are new buildings 


near the station and elsewhere in the city. Even the 


ancient Halle has obtained young neighbours, and its dark 


brickwork appears almost gloomy when contrasted with the 
bright masonry of the offices which were lately completed. 
It is to be hopéd that speculators will not covet the large 
plot which is surrounded on its four sides by the buildings 
which were sacred to crafts and commerce when Bruges 
attracted merchants from most parts of Europe, and of 
which the tower shown in the illustration was and js the 
crowning feature :— 


In the market-place of Bruges stands the belfry old and brown, 
Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it watches o’er the town. 


The belfry was erected in the fourteenth century, and it 
used to be surmounted by a fleche, which was subsequently 
destroyed. It is evident that some such termination was 
needed, although without it the bells continued to be as 
delightful as ever. LONGFELLOW, lying at the Fleur de Blé, 
tells us how— . 
As the evening shades descended 
Low and loud and sweetly blended, 
Low at times and loud at times 
And changing like a poet’s rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes 
From the belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 


- He was tempted to ascend the tower, and the sounds 


brought back to him visions of the days departed, and the 

glories of Bruges. 

I beheld the pageants splendid, that adorned those days of old, 

Stately dames, Jike queens attended, knights who bore the Fleece of 
Gold a4 

Lombard ‘and Venetian merchants, wih deep-laden argosies, 

Ministers from twenty nations ; more than royal pomp and ease. 


A good many English visitors do not value Bruges ; it 
seems too quiet and poor to suit them. But it ought not 
to be forgotten that-England had much to do with bringing 
about the decline of the city. In 1559, it is said, a double 
duty was imposed on goods which were to be sent to 
Flanders, and; further, the Flemish traders grew afraid of 
the militant propensities of the crews. of English ships. 
For a time there was in consequence a stagnation of trade 
in Bruges, and rival cities seized the opportunity to get 
possession of its commerce. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


HOUSE: PALACE COURT, BAYSWATER, W. 
FLANS OF PRINCIPAL FLOOR AND OF ENTRANCES. 
{[J. M. MACLAREN,]) 


+ PRIMITIVE METHODIST HALL, BRADFORD. 
jee some years past the congregation worshipping at 

the old Primitive Methodist Chapel have felt their 
work to be seriously retarded by the extremely inconvenient 
arrangements of the building, and by its unattractive and 
gloomy appearance. It was erected about thirty years ago, 
after the original chapel, erected in 1824 at a cost of 3,500/., 
had been burned to the ground. The circumstances under 
which this disaster happened prevented the rebuilding of 
the premises at the time in any but the cheapest and most 
economical style, for the fire occurred before the original 
building debt had been removed, and the structure itself 
was actually uninsured. Some portion of the debt on the 
rebuilding of the place after the fire, amounting now to 
about 2,500/., still remains, but it is considered desirable 
that new premises should be obtained without delay. For 
this purpose the old chapel is: already being demolished, 
and-the building shown in our illustration is to be erected 


_ in its stead.. The project is a bold one ; it is said that no 


such step has ever been previously taken in the Primitive 


Methodist body, for the cost of the new building will 
probably be 4,500/. cae 
In connection with the new erection the name “ chapel” 
will be abandoned, and the title Central Hall will 
adopted. In design the building will, so far as Bradford 
is concerned, be a novelty, though places of worship some- 
what similarly planned have been erected in some other 
towns. The ground floor will be occupied by two large 
shops situate one on either side of a vestibule and entrance- 
hall, which will give access to the chapel and schools. The 
schools were rebuilt some twelve years ago in the rear of 
the old chapel, and as they are convenient and substantial 
buildings they will not be interfered with in the present 
alterations. The hall will be upon the first floor, and will be 
some 55 feet square. Behind the rostrum will be a recess 
for an organ, and this externally will project over the glass. 
roof of the school building on the ground floor, supported 
upon corbels. The galleries, which will occupy three sides, 
will be very large, and altogether accommodation will be pro- 
vided for about a thousand people. The hall will not extend 
the whole width of the building, but space will admit the 
construction on either side of showrooms above the shops, 
and, on the floor above these, of workrooms. By making 
the workrooms a few feet narrower than the showrooms 
below an additional width of 10 feet is gained for the 
gallery plan, and this space forms a convenient aisle round 
the galleries. An arcade supporting the roof will separate 
the aisles from the galleries, and will also form a prominent 
and pleasing feature in the internal aspect of the building. 
The galleries themselves will not be supported upon 
columns, but upon brackets or cantilevers bolted into the 
outside walls of the building, and there will consequently 
be nothing to obstruct the view of the preacher in the 
rostrum. With the same purpose the gradient of the gallery 
is greater than is usual. ‘The staircases, which at present 
communicate with the school classrooms, are to be con- 
tinued to the galleries, and as these open directly upon the 
side streets they will afford useful means of exit. The hail 
will be lighted from the ceiling by means of skylights in 
the roof, with ornamental lanterns in the panelled ceiling 
beneath. Besides this, there will be windows in the front 
and in the gable in the rear. Five sunlight gasburners 
will be fixed in the ceiling, and the ventilation will be 
effected by automatic air-pump ventilators. The business 
premises on either side will be completely separated from 
the hall by fireproof walls and ceilings. There will bea 
basement, which will also be let for business purposes. The 
architects of the new building are Messrs. H. & E. 
MARTEN. ; 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


HE thirty-fifth annual report of the trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery has been published. - The trustees refer 
in the following manner to the director’s resignation :— 

“ Under the working of clause ro of the Order in Council of 
August 15, 1890, and the Treasury circular of December 12 
following, the director, being beyond sixty-five years of age, was 
compelled to tender his resignation and to make application for 
superannuation allowance. The trustees pressed strongly upon 
the Government the desirability, in the public interest, of Mr. 
Scharf’s services being continued. -The Treasury adopted the 
view of the trustees, and, by letter dated April 12, 1892, 
awarded to Mr. Scharf a retired allowance of 5o00/. per annum, 
but at the same time authorised the temporary retention of his. 
services, with an additional allowance whilst employed of 250/. 
per annum.” 

The donations are given as follows :— “John Flaxman, 
R.A.,” painted by Guy Head, presented by Mr. T. R. Wilkin- 
son; “G. F. Handel,” a plaster bust, modelled by Roubiliac, 
presented by Mr. W. H. Withall; “Isaac Taylor,” by Josiah 
Gilbert, presented by the artist ; “Admiral Sir James Clark 
Ross” and “Sir John Richardson,” medallions modelled by 
Bernhard Smith, and presented by Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker ; 
“Francis, second Earl Godolphin,” by Jonathan Richardson, 
presented by the Earl of Chichester ; “ Charles George Lewis,” 
by Marshall Claxton, presented by Mr.. Algernon Graves ; 
“John, Earl Russell,” by G. F. Watts, R.A., presented by the 
artist ; “ Major James Rennell,” marble bust, bequeathed by his 
grandson, Major Rennell Rodd; “Thomas Paine,” by Aug. 
Milliére, presented by Mr. Henry Willett, of Brighton... 

In the previous report the purchases were stated to amount 
to 459. Sixteen additions bring the number up to 475. In 
each case the price paid is given. “ Horatio, Viscount Nelson,” 
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a drawing, full-length figure, by H. Edridge, dated 1802, pur- 
chased for 25/.; ‘“ W. Wycherly,” after Lely, by Lawrence 
Crosse, 50/.; “Admiral Edward Vernon,” by Thomas Gains- 
borough, R.A., 4o/. ; “ Thomas Girtin,” by J. Opie, R.A., Zio 
a portfolio of twenty-one drawings of heads, by Sir George 
Hayter, 10/. tos. ; “Sir Joseph Banks,” by Thomas Phillips, 
R.A., 782. 15s.; “Sir John Barrow,” by J. Jackson, R.A., 
i5/, 158.; “Robert Stewart, second Marquis of Londonderry 
(Viscount Castlereagh),” by Sir Thomas Lawrence, ep Se 
3672. 10s. ; “ Thomas Killigrew,” by Sir A. Vandyke, 58/7. 165.3 
“Richard Boyle, first Earl of Burlington,” painted in the 
school of Vandyke, 217; “Charles Boyle, fourth Earl of 
Orrery,” by Charles Jervas, 48/.; “ Mrs. Elizabeth Fry,’ after 
C. R. Leslie, R.A., engraved by J. Cochran, 1o/. Ios. ; John 
Leech,” drawn in water-colours, by Sir John Millais, R.A, 354.5 
“ Edward Clinton, first Earl of Lincoln,” by Cornelius Ketel, 
441. 2s.; “John Constable, R.A.,” drawn by himself, 19/. ; 
“John, Duke of Marlborough,” sketched in oil by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, 1502. 


CORPORATION PEW, ST. GEORGE’S 
CHURCH, DEAL. 


PIECE of work that is not often nowadays entered upon 

is the provision of a mayor’s seat and corporation pew 
in a parish church, though it is perhaps more remarkable that 
so old a Corporation as that of Deal should at so late a date be | 
still in need than that it should now determine to satisfy its need. | 
Our illustration is from a 
rough sketch of the design 
of Mr. Burke Downing, 
A.R.1.B.A., for a mayor’s seat 
and corporation pew in St. 
George’s Church, Deal, which 
has been accepted by the Cor- 
poration, and is now being 
carried out under his super- 
vision. The illustration shows 
-just the mayor’s chair in the 
centre of and somewhat raised 
above the level of the pew, 
and desk in front with rest for 
the mace. The Early English 
style which has been adopted 
gives scope for rich orna- 
mentation in the carving, 
which harmonises well with 
the subject to which it is 
applied. In the back of the 
chair appear the arms of the 
Corporation, but the rest of 
the carving develops only the 
architectural design. The 
work is being carried out by 
Mr. James J. Wise, of Deal, 
whose other work for the same 
architect justifies the expec- 
tation of thoroughly satisfac- 
tory execution, The carving, 
upon the execution of which 
depends so much the realisation or otherwise of the full spirit 
of the design, has been entrusted to Mr. Hitch, of Vauxhall, 
who, under the direction of the architect, has modelled every 
portion of it. 


AN ARTIST’S HOLIDAY. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Glasgow Herald writing from 


Albi says :—I left Arles and went to Avignon, where I re- | 


mained a fortnight, and a busy time it was with me. The 
subjects are many and charming, and with the exception of one, 
within easy distance of the hotel. The great feature of 
Avignon is the Pope’s Palace. It is a magnificent pile, and 
being on a hill, it is seen from a distance all round. The Rhone 
is divided by an island at Avignon—one branch, nearest the 
town, is spanned by a beautiful suspension bridge, but the other 
branch has only a very antiquated wooden structure, on which 
vehicles must be driven at walking pace. On the island is 
an arena, where on one of the Sundays I saw a bull-fight. It 
was much more interesting than the one I saw at Arles. Seven 
professional Spanish bull-fighters appeared, splendid looking 
men. Before the bull was introduced they marched round the 
arena in procession, and in their picturesque costumes made a 
very pretty sight. There was only one picador. He was 
mounted on a very sorry grey pony, very handy with his heels, 
and evidently considered by the Spaniards more dangerous 


than the bulls. It was really surprising to see how apparently 
easily the matadors got out of the bull’s way when he charged. 
The principal performer, an exceedingly handsome and power- 


fully built man, had, however, a narrow escape, as the bull got 
one of his horns into the thigh of his green silk knee-breeches 
and ripped it up a long way. I could see that it had also made 
along scratch on the thigh itself. When the picadors came 
into play they had a bull with leather pads on his horns, and 
this was but a poor part of the performance. The leader was a 
well-known matador, and could easily have killed the bull with 
the sword, but this is not allowed in France. The most ex- 
citing part of the entertainment was when the matador stood in 
front of the bull with two banderillos, one in each hand. When 
the bull charged he stepped nimbly aside, at the same time 
sticking the banderillos in the bull’s neck or shoulder. It was 
all to a certain extent cruel, but the bull was not much the 
worse of it. There is a very fine old bridge, or rather the 
remains of a bridge, at Avignon—that of St. Benezet. The 
bridge dates from the thirteenth century, and is an excellent 
specimen of bridge building. The arches are very graceful 
and well proportioned. There is a depth of 20 metrés of water 
under the arch nearest to the bank. On one of the piers a 
chapel is built, and is in good repair. After doing Avignon I 
went to Nimes. The Roman remains there are very fine. The 
Colosseum and the Maison Carrée are in good preserva- 
tion. I did not, however, see anything in Nimes to take 
my fancy for picture-making, so I went off to Le Puy, 
where I remained three weeks. It is a _ picturesque 
old town in every way. The cathedral is a most extra- 
ordinary building, towering over the town sublimely. It is 
entered through the western facade by successive series of 
steps. The interior with its round arches has a most imposing 
effect. The cloisters on the 
north side are also beautiful 
specimens of the architecture 
of the period, and are at pre- 
sent being restored. In many 
places the sculpture has been 
renewed. Immediately be- 
hind the cathedral a high vol- 
canic rock rises, the Rocher 
Corneille, on which has been 
erected a colossal statue of 
the Virgin with the infant 
Christ on her right arm. They 
call it “Notre Dame de 
France.” It was cast out of 
cannon taken at Sebastopol, 
and is considered a grand 
trophy. I suggested to a 
Frenchman who was excited 
over the alliance with Russia 
that they should take down 
the statue, as it is now an 


ER Er insult to Russia. He could 
ide 5 not, however, see the matter 

< har in this light. A short distance 

o) GEORGES|CH, to the south of the cathedral 
DERL~ another volcanic rock shoots 

f up, and on it is built a very 

eee curious chapel called St. 
London Michel. It is really a won- 
derful structure. There was 


no space on the top of the 
rock for one side of the chapel. The builder therefore 
began low down on the rock and erected arches, over 
which a part of the chapel is perched. It is rather a climb 
to the chapel, there being 270 steps. On other volcanic 
rocks in the valley curious old towers and buildings have 
been placed. The river Borne runs down the centre, and joins 
the Loire not far from Le Puy. At Le Puy I had the good 
fortune to become acquainted with Mr. Pennell, the well-known 
illustrator, and we spent many pleasant evenings together at 
the café. He has made some very beautiful drawings of Le 
Puy, which we shall see some of these days in the home papers. 
He is an accomplished draughtsman with pen and ink, and a 
most indefatigable worker. He told me of this place, which is 
another charming old-world town, full of quaint and picturesque 
streets and houses. The cathedral, built of brick, is the great 
feature, but there are some delightful views on the Tarn, which 
flows round part of Albi, and is spanned in its course by two 
bridges and a very elegant railway bridge. We had heavy rain 
at noon and again at nine to-night. The rain was needed, as 
the heat was rather oppressive. Now it is cool and pleasant. 
This is rather an out-of-the-way town, but some wandering 
Briton may turn up and help to make my leisure hours pass 
more agreeably than they do now when I am all alone. The 
journey by rail from Le Puy to Albi is most interesting, more 
especially after leaving Arvant, where I changed from the 
P. L. M. Railway to the P. Orleans line. It runs along beau- 
tiful valleys, with limpid streams tumbling down, and every here 
and there some picturesque village or chateau keeps up the 
interest. In the more open parts the ripe corn, much of it cut, 


and the beautiful green of the vine fields, with luxuriant foliage ~ 


ri. 
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and masses of wild flowers, make up lovely pictures. I found 
on making inquiries, however, that in many of the finest places 
the hotel accommodation was anything but comfortable, and I 
had to relinquish the idea of visiting them to younger and more 
enterprising men. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ART GALLERY. 


At the sale of the great Magniac collection, which has just 

concluded in London, the Art Gallery Purchase Com- 
mittee, says the Birmingham Post, has been successful in 
acquiring several very excellent specimens of gold and silver- 
smith’s work, &c., which are now exhibited in the Round 
Gallery. The prices paid for many of the objects in this 
famous collection were enormous, the sale being attended by 
all the leading dealers in Europe, together with the representa- 
tives of the principal European museums. At a sale of this 
character only those entrusted with very large sums of money 
can hope to procure the best and finest objects. The Art 
Gallery Purchase Committee, however, felt that such an 
opportunity to enrich our decorative and industrial sections of 
the Museum was not to be missed. Mr. Whitworth Wallis, the 
keeper, was therefore commissioned to spend a certain sum of 
money, with the result that some very valuable specimens of 
goldsmith’s and silversmith’s work have been secured for the 
permanent collection. -One of the most remarkable objects 
acquired is a coffer lock and key in chiselled iron, French 
flamboyant Gothic, date about 1480. This fine specimen of 
Gothic metal-work was in all probability a special work of a 
master locksmith. In the centre division is a projecting canopy 
decorated with openwork tracery; flying buttresses and 
numerous small pinnacles surmount a rood, or a group of the 
Crucifixion, beneath which is a small statuette of a sainted 
pilgrim, probably St. James. The flat surface of the lock is 
broken by four boldly-projecting buttresses crowned by 
pinnacles, and the outer spaces are filled with panels of the 
most elaborate flamboyant perforated tracery of varied patterns. 
The key is decorated with openwork tracery in the style of the 
lock, and is a genuine fifteenth-century example of a type re- 
produced with little variation by the French locksmith down to 
the eighteenth century. 

Of goldsmith’s and silversmith’s work two beautiful speci- 
mens will be found—one is a sexagonal spire-shaped pyx or 
reliquary in silver-gilt, Flemish, about 1480, measuring 15} 
inches high. In its general features this beautiful specimen of 
ecclesiastical metal-work consists of an octagonal box, sup- 
ported on a tall stem, with a knop in the centre, and sur- 
mounted with a spire or canopy in several heights or divisions, 
richly adorned with detached pinnacles, gargoyles, crockets, 
finials, &c. The principal panels of the box or body contain 
small standing statuettes of saints under ogee-shaped canopies. 
The other example is a reliquary in rock crystal, with exquisite 
mountings of silver-gilt ; it is German Gothic, about A.D. 1400, 
and is 12} inches high ; the cup measures 4 inches in diameter. 
It consists of a cylindrical twelve-sided cup in crystal, with a 
domed-shaped cover of the same material. This is mounted 
on a tall stem, which has a wide base and aknop in the centre, 
also of crystal. The mounts are formed by exquisite bands of 
openwork, quatrefoils enclosed between slender-moulded fillets. 
From the summit of the cover rises a short quadrangular coni- 
cal turret or spire, terminated by a chased finial. With these 
objects may be mentioned three fine silver cups, one a “pine” 
cup and coyer in silver, with the stem formed as a tree-trunk, 
with a woodman lopping branches, and the cover surmounted 
by the figure of a bird; Darmstadt, end of the sixteenth 
century. 

Another is a fine goblet, with raised band of embossed 
ornament round the top, on vase-shaped stem; this was 
made at Nuremberg. The third is a cup with an octagonal 
top, embossed with a band of bulb ornaments, and chased with 
foliage, on a yase-shaped stem, with fine ornaments, and 
octagonal foot etched with the initials P. S. T.; probably made 
at Augsburg. Here we may mention a fine cocoanut cup and 
cover, with Elizabethan silver-gilt mounts, the neck, band, 
stem and foot engraved with strap and scroll ornament, and 
three vertical bands with pierced borders, chased with grotesque 
masks in relief. This is about 8 inches high. 

Another interesting object is a metal-gilt shrine, with 
circular column in the centre, the capital decorated with foliage 
on a square stand with Gothic pinnacle at eada corner ; unfor- 
tunately the little figure, or it may have been a crucifix, which 
surmounted the centre is missing. A small gilt-metal Gothic 
pinnacle is a fragment from the celebrated tomb of Charles the 
Bold, at Dijon, which was broken off during the French 
Revolution, and bought from one of the mob by an old 


__ antiquarian of that city, who sold it in 1853. There are two or 


_ three specimens of so-called Gres de Flandres ware; also a 
very fine tall white terre de pipe lunette, which is an 
excellent example of old German pottery. This is decorated 
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medalhion and two whole-length draped female figures, with 
arabesques and other decorations. It is mounted with handle 
cover and border, of engraved metal-gilt, the cover inscribed 
“ HOFFART EIN BOSART ANNO 1591 DE UNKVISEN VERD EN 
GOT BESCHENEN EwIG ” (“The Eternal Son will in God’s name 
shine eternally”). These objects constitute a very valuable 
addition to the permanent collection, and should be of great 


| service to the art workmen of the city, for, no matter what 


industry they may be engaged in, intelligent workmen cannot 
fail to learn something from the contemplation and study of 
these fine examples of the skill, cunning and artistic designs of 
the artisans who lived and worked in France, Germany, 
Flanders and Italy three or four hundred years ago. 


BUILDERS’ CONTRACTS. 


HE following form of agreement, prepared by Mr. Louis de 
Brandeis, is suggested for use by the Boston Society of 
Architects :— 
Agreement. 

This agreement, made this —— day of , 18—, by and 
between of ——, party of the first part, hereinafter called 
the owner, and of , party of the second part, herein - 
after called the contractor. 

Witnesseth : The contractor agrees as follows :— 

1. Work to be done.—To build completely a certain to 
be erected on —— and to furnish all the labour and materials 
for that purpose: all to be of the best quality unless otherwise 
specified. The contractor shall perform this work under the 
direction of hereinafter called the architect, without 
assigning or sub-letting the whole or any part thereof, except 
with previous consent in writing of the architect, to satis- 
faction and in accordance with —— plans and specifications, 
including all labour and materials provided for either in the 
drawings or in the specifications, and also all which are reason- 
ably required for the completion of said building, although not 
specifically referred to in the drawings or specifications. The 
contractor shall apply to the architect for whatever further 
drawings or specifications may be necessary to explain the 
work to be done, and shall conform to such additional drawings 
and specifications as if they had been originally part of this 
agreement, provided they are reasonably consistent with the 
original plans and specifications, which being identified by the 
signatures of the parties hereto, are to be deemed a part of 
this agreement. 

2, Extra Work,—Alteration.—The owner may, with the 
consent of and through the architect, at any time direct any 
alteration in, addition to or omission from the plans and speci- 
fications or work above mentioned, and the work so ordered 
shall in all respects be governed by the provisions of this 
agreement as if it had been originally provided for in the plans 
and specifications. The contractor shall not, on account of 
such alteration or addition, be allowed any further compensation 
or any extension of time for the completion of the whole work 
unless he shall within days of the receipt of such order 
send to the owner, through the architect, a request in writing 
for such additional compensation or time demanded, and 
thereupon the owner and contractor shall, in consultation with 
the architect, agree what additional compensation and time, if 
any, shall be allowed. If they cannot agree, the question shall 
be decided by arbitration as hereinafter provided for. In no 
event shall additional time and compensation be allowed for 
any work or material furnished unless such work shall have 
been performed or materials furnished in pursuance of a written 
order, followed by a written request on the part of the con- 
tractor as above provided. In case of a claim for extra work 
by the day, no amount shall be held to become due on account 
thereof unless a statement in writing of such day’s work is 
delivered to the architect not later than the week following that 
during which the work is alleged tc have been done. In case 
of any omissions from the plans or specifications, made upon a 
written order of the owner, reasonable deductions shall be made 
from the amount hereinafter agreed to be paid if at the time of 
giving such order the owner shall in writing claim such deduc- 
tion, and if the parties cannot agree to the amount so to be 
deducted the question shall be decided by arbitration as here- 
inafter provided. And it is mutually agreed that the architect 
shall have the right to direct such changes in construction as 
in his judgment shall become necessary or desirable during the 
progress of the work, provided that the same shall involve no 
additional expense, and provided that, should such change 
make the work less expensive, a reasonable amount shall be 
deducted from the contract price hereinafter agreed to be paid. 

3. Time for doing the Work.—The contractor shall commence 
the work on or before the day of —— 18—, or within 
—— days after the delivery of the premises to the contractor, 
and delivery of copies of the contract, drawings and the lines 
and levels of the building, whichever shall later happen, and 
shall at all times thereafter prosecute the work diligently and 
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complete the same and any additions thereto or alterations 
thereof, within —— months from the day when the work should 
have been commenced as above provided, without performing 
any part of said work in unsuitable weather. pon failure to 
complete the work at the time so fixed, the contractor shall pay 
to the owner the sum of —— dollars for each day after said 
time, and until the work is completed, such payment to be taken 
as liquidated damages and not as forfeiture. Provided, how- 
ever, that if, during the progress of the work it shall be 
damaged or destroyed by fire; or if it shall be obstructed or 
delayed by the acts or omissions of the owner or of some per- 
son who has entered into an independent contract with the 
owner, for work on, or materials for the premises ; or if there 
shall be any delay caused by a strike or lockout in the building 
trades, then the time for completing the work shall, at the 
request in writing of the contractor, made within days 
after such damage has occurred or such delay has commenced, 
be extended by such time as is reasonably necessary to repair 
the damage, or to compensate for the delay thus occasioned, 
and as shall be agreed upon in writing, to be signed by the 
parties and to become a part of this agreement. If the parties 
do not agree upon the extension of time thus to be allowed, the 
question shall be determined by arbitration as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

4. Right to terminate agreement.—lf the contractor shall not 
commence the work hereunder within ——— days after the time 
above stipulated, or if he shall at any time thereafter during the 
continuance of this agreement fail for the period of days, 
after notice in writing from the owner or the architect, to 
employ a sufficient number of competent workmen, or supply 
sufficient materials of proper quality ; or for such period shall 
fail in any other respect to prosecute the work in conformity 
with the provisions of this agreement; or if he shall become 
bankrupt or insolvent or make an assignment for the benefit of 
his creditors ; or if he shall, without the consent in writing of 
the owner, attempt to sublet or assign his interest or any part 
of his interest in this agreement; in each of these cases the 
owner may, upon notice in writing given to the contractor, 
terminate his employment under this agreement, and may 
forthwith enter upon and take possession of the premises and 
of all materials thereon, and employ any other person or per- 
sons to complete the work. In such event no scaffolding or 
fixed tackle of any kind belonging to the contractor shall be 
removed, so long as the same is needed for the work by the 
owner. Ifthe expense of so completing the work shall exceed 
the unpaid balance of the sum agreed to be paid the contractor 
under this agreement, the contractor shall pay such excess to 
the owner upon the final completion of the work. After the 
termination of the agreement as above provided, no payment 
shall be made to the contractor until the work shall have been 
completed as above provided, and the total cost thereof finally 
ascertained. From any balance so due the contractor at the 
time of so terminating the agreement, the owner may deduct 
the damages for breach of the agreement by the contractor, and 
the owner shall not be liable to the contractor in any way for 
the manner in which the work has been completed. 

5. Lnudemnity to Owner.—The contractor shall conform, 
and cause his agents and employés and any sub-contractors to 
conform to all laws, ordinances and regulations which, during 
the continuance of the contract shall be in force where said 
premises are situated, relating to the operations to be carried 
on under this agreement, and the contractor shall assume and 
indemnify the owner against all liability, loss or damage what- 
soever, arising either from the violation of such laws, ordin- 
ances or regulations, or from the injury to any persons or pro- 
perty, including breaches of contract which shall arise from the 
negligent acts, omissions or delays of the contractor, his agents, 
employés or any sub-contractor under whatsoever supervision 
any of them may be acting. Among other things, where there 
are other contractors employed on the work, each shall be 
responsible to the other for all damage to work and persons or 
property, or for loss caused by neglect, by failure to finish 
work at the proper time, and preventing such portion of the 
work being finished by the several contractors at the dates 
named in this agreement for its completion, or for any other 
cause. 

6. Improper Work, Materials or Workmen.—The con- 
tractor shall, within —— hours of receipt of written notice from 
the architect, remove any material from the premises con- 
demned by and proceed forthwith to take down any 
portion of the work which —— shall deem as unsound or 
improper, or not in conformity with the drawings and specifica- 
tions, or dismiss any employé who, in the opinion of the 
architect, is incompetent or has misconducted himself. 

7. Default by Contractor.—If the contractor, after written 
notice, shall refuse or for —— days omit to perform any 
specific work or supply any materials for any specific work, or 
to remove any objectionable work or materials, the owner may 
provide for, or remove such work or materials, and reimburse 
himself by deducting the cost thereof from any money then 
due, or thereafter to become due, to the contractor herein. 


The certificate of the architect of the cost to the owner of so 
providing such labour or materials shall be final and con- 
clusive between the parties hereto. set 

8. Damage to Work. Loss of Material.—The owner shall 
not be accountable for or affected by any loss or damage which 
may happen to said building from any cause, nor for any other 
articles or material used or employed in or about the same, 
during the period of construction, nor until he shall be notified 
in writing by the contractor of the full completion of the same. 
The owner shall not be responsible for any damage arising 
from any alleged act or omission by him, his agents or ser- 
vants, unless notice in writing is given him by the contractor, 
within three days after he has knowledge of said act or omission. 

9. Foreman.—The contractor shall supply a competent 
foreman of the work satisfactory to the architect. 

10. Vouchers.—The contractor shall, when required by the 
architect, produce for inspection all vouchers showing the 
quality of the materials used. 

11. Payment.—The owner will pay to the contractor the 
sum of as the work progresses, subject to additions and 
deductions on account of alterations as hereinbefore provided : 
such sum shall be paid in instalments as follows :— 

Provided, however, no payment need be made until ten days 
after a request in writing to the owner therefor, accompanied 
by the delivery of a certificate signed by the architect, that this 
agreement has been fully performed by the contractor up to the 
date of sucn certificate, which shall also state the amount 
earned on the contract up to the date of the certificate ; anda 
further certificate of the proper officials that the premises are 
free from any lien or encumbrance for the work or materials 
furnished by or to the contractor under this agreement, and 
thereupon the contractor shall be entitled to receive per 
cent. of the amount so certified to have been earned. Pay- 
ments made to the contractor during the progress of the work 
shall be deemed general payments on account, and the certifi- 
cate of the architect on which such payments are based shall 
be held to have been given only for the purpose of fixing the 
sum then to be paid, and no such payment shall be deemed an 
acceptance of defective work or a waiver of any right of the 
owner, nor be held to prejudice the final settlement of account. 
In days after the final completion of the work herein 
contracted for the owner shall pay, upon the presentation of a 
certificate of the architect that the same is due and includes all 
extra work, the balance then unpaid and due of the full contract 
price of the work contracted for, but no payment shall be con- 
sidered due until the contractor shall furnish to the owner 
satisfactory evidence that the building is free of and unencum- 
bered by any lien of mechanics, labour or material-men, and 
shall also give to the owner such reasonable and proper protec- 
tion as may be required against all future liens and claims of 
like nature. At the time of final payment all plans, drawings 
and specifications shall be returned to the architect. 

12. Architect's Substitute.—In case of the absence or tem- 
porary disability of the architect, representative duly 
appointed by in writing shall, for all purposes, be substi- 
tuted for the architect herein named. In case for any reason 
the architect herein named shall cease to act for the owner, any 
architect appointed in writing by the owner who is a member 
of the Boston Society of Architects shall, for all purposes, be 
substituted for the architect herein named. In either case the 
representatives of the architect so appointed or substituted 
shall possess all the power hereby provided to be exercised by 
the architect specially named. 

13. Agent of Owner.—Any person appointed by the owner 
in writing as his representative shali have the authority and 
exercise the power herein granted or provided to be exercised 
by the owner. 

14. Arbitration.—All claims and disputes arising under this 
agreement shall be referred by the parties to the architect for 
decision, and except in those matters as to which such decision 
is hereinbefore declared to be conclusive, either party dissatisfied 
with such decision may, upon giving ten days’ notice in writing 
to the other party, have the question referred to three arbi- 
trators, to be chosen one by each of the parties hereto, and the 
third by the two so chosen. Each of the parties hereto shall 
pay one-half the expense of such reference. If such notice of 
appeal is not given within ten days, the decision of the architect 
shall be final. 

15. Supplemental Agreements.—Neither party shall make 
any claim upon the other based upon any alleged verbal agree- 
ment supplementary to or in alteration hereof. 

In witness whereof the owner and the contractor have 
hereunto and to another instrument of like data and tenor set 
their hands on the day and year first above written. 


Specifications—General Conditions. 

1. Jzspection.—The contractor shall at all times during the 
progress of the work afford the owner and architect, and any 
person thereto authorised by either of them, free, safe and con- 
venient access to all parts of the building for the purpose of 
inspection and criticism. 
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2. Protection to Work.—The contractor shall at all times 
keep the work properly protected, and shall use proper pre- 
cautions to prevent injury thereto. 

3. Night Watchman.—Thé contractor shall, whenever 
requested in writing and so long as required by the owner, 
furnish a night watchman for the premises, and. shall receive 
for each night’s watch so required, in addition to the compensa- 
tion above provided, the sum of —— dollars. 

4. Premises to be Left Clean.—The contractor shall remove 
all dirt and rubbish resulting from his operations from time to 
time as the architect may direct, and shall, upon the completion 
of the work, leave the premises and the whole of the work 
clean, whole, tight and fit for occupation. 

5. Drawings.—All the work shown on the drawings is in- 
tended to be correct according to the scale at which the draw- 
ing is made, but figured dimensions and detail drawings are in 
all cases to be followed, though they differ from the scale 
measure. The architect will supply full-size drawings of all 
details, and any work constructed without such drawings, or 
not in accordance with them, must be removed and replaced at 
the contractor’s expense. 

6. To whom Drawings belong.—All drawings and specifica- 
tions are the property of the architect, and must be returned 
to him on completion of building. The final payment will not 
be made until they are so returned. 

7. Obtaining Licenses, &c,—Each contractor shall give to the 
proper authorities all requisite notices relating to the work in 
his charge ; obtain all official licenses for temporary obstruc- 
tions, enclosures, &c. ; be responsible for any accidents result- 
ing from either contract or extra work under his charge ; make 
good any damage, injury, or delay caused by him to other con- 
tractors, to neighbouring premises or sidewalks, or to the per- 
son and property of the public, which he or his workman may 
occasion ; and comply with all city or town rules, and pay all 
city or town fees. 

8. Water.—Each contractor is also to pay for city or town 
water used in his work. 

9. Repairing Defects.—The contractor will, at any time or 
times within twelve months after the completion of said build- 
ing, at the request of the owner, without any charge or claim 
of compensation therefor, make any repairs in the work under- 
taken or done by him, and will also indemnify the owner for 
any damage that may occur to him by reason of the defects 
which rendered such repairs necessary ; provided such repairs 
or damages were not occasioned by the fault of some other 
person who entered into an independent contract with the 
owner or a wrongdoer. 

to. Jusurance.—The -—— shall, in the name of the owner, 
effect insurance against loss or damage (in companies autho- 
rised to do business in Massachusetts) to cover both the inte- 
rest of the contractor and of the owner in the building, and the 
material in or about the same, payable to the parties as their 
interest may appear ; one-half of the expense of such insurance 
to be paid by each of the parties hereto. 


PREVENTION AND EXTINCTION OF FIRE 
IN THEATRES.* 
(Concluded from page 48.) 


HE best kind of steps for staircases is one made of 
concrete faced with a hard wooden tread securely fastened 
to the face of the step. The steps should be “solid square” as 
distinguished from “spandrel” ; they should be cast with a 
light girder or rolled iron joist embedded in their length, to 
prevent fracture ; the steps should be built into and supported 
by brick walls at both ends. Stone has been proved no fit 
material for the resistance of the flames or the sudden changes 
of temperature caused by fire and water. It cracks under the 
influence of fire, and in cases of staircases breaks short off 
where the steps are of “ spandrel” shape and supported only at 
one end. It is known that iron is also a material of little 
value in resisting fire. Many examples of the manner in which 
it twists and collapses from the action of fire are to be seen 
after fires in warehouses where floors are supported by columns 
and girders of unprotected iron. 

Not only does the failure of iron to withstand. the action of 
fire and water prohibit its use in an unprotected state, but also 
the fact that with its failure and collapse other materials and 
the superstructure give way also. Iron must therefore be 
encased in some fire-protecting substance, such as plaster, 
terra-cotta or concrete, so as to prevent the direct action of fire 
and water upon it. Under these conditions iron is an accept- 
able agent in theatre construction. 

Wooden beams, if used in great thickness and protected by 
plaster, would be quite admissible in theatre construction as far 


* A paper by Mr, Ernest A. E. Woodrow, A.R.I.B.A., published in 
Fournal of the Society of Arts. 
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as fire-resisting qualities go, but their bulkiness would pro- 
hibit their use in modern buildings of this class, Heavy 
wooden girders have frequently been only charred in fires 
where naked iron girders and columns have entirely given way. 

The roofs of theatres should be constructed of. fireproof 
materials, to prevent fire spreading from any neighbouring 
building overtopping. the theatre. For the same reason sky- 
lights should be covered on the outside with strong galvanised 
iron wire guards. In isolated buildings the danger of spread 
of fire through the roof from surrounding property is abolished. 
Living rooms should never be allowed in a theatre. The ordi- 
nary danger of fire arising from a domestic house is thereby 
added to the risks already existing. 

In furnishing a theatre due regard should be given to the 
one great object in view—not to add fuel to the flames. It is 
not necessary to detail here the furniture and fittings of a 
theatre that could be made of uninflammable materials, but one 
may mention, as examples, that frames of seats should be of 
iron, that plaster should be used instead of wood for decorative 
enrichments, and that the lighter fabrics should be periodically 
steeped in a fire-resisting solution. It is not so long ago that 
the internal fittings of a theatre were wooden partitions, match- 
boarded divisions, canvas screens, and such like inflammable 
construction. Where light partitions or divisions are necessary, 
such as the separation of private boxes, these partitions should 
be formed of fire-resisting plaster upon iron frames and wire 
lathing. 

Ventilation as a Preventative of Fire. 

Perfect ventilation is admitted by all to be of the greatest 
importance in buildings of public entertainment for the health 
and comfort of the audience, but I do not think it is often 
looked upon as a desideratum for the prevention of fire; yet 
my experience teaches me that a well-ventilated theatre, with 
windows admitting plenty of daylight, is less likely to catch fire 
than a dark, stuffy house. Many bodies, when kept cool, are 
incombustible, but when constantly subjected to a high tem- 
perature become highly inflammable ; more especially is this 
apparent in that portion of a theatre called the dome—that is, 
the space over the auditorium ceiling which used at one time 
to be the favourite position for the carpenter’s shop. When 
this part of the house was built of wood, the timber in time 
became little better than tinder, ready to flare up on contact 
with the slightest spark. The same state of affairs was fre- 
quently to be found in the gridiron and among the roof trusses 
over the stage; here, where no ventilation or light was admitted, 
dry dust collected, and the excessive heat from the hundreds of 
lights of the stage below, which gathered among the timbers, 
created a condition of things terrible to contemplate. 

Advancement in the science of building has prevented the 
probability of fires in the roof of a theatre ; the space over the 
“dome” is seldom used, and concrete roofs and ceilings, 
proscenium walls, ventilation and daylight have reduced the 
risk toa minimum. Efficient ventilation, constantly changing 
the air to keep the house at an even temperature, is what must 
be acquired. The ventilation of the stage requires great care. 
There must be no down-draughts to move about the flats, 
cloths or wings among the gas battens and side lights ; the 
system must be one of extraction at a high level and admission 
at a low level. By ample ventilation the danger of asphyxia in 
cases of fire is guarded against. Daylight and cleanliness, I 
have said, are essential for the prevention of fire. Where ample 
daylight is admitted there is every chance of the theatre being 
swept and kept clean in every corner ; collections of rubbish, 
dirt and dust in out-of-the-way nooks and corners are always a 
source of danger. Dry dust, paper, shavings, oil-rags and such 
like inflammable refuse ready to ignite by spark or spontaneous 
combustion are often found swept away out of sight by the 
cleaners. Such carelessness and thoughtlessness are too often 
the cause of fire. The use of matches, the burning ends of 
cigars or cigarettes recklessly thrown among those dangerous 
little heaps of rubbish, is sufficient to start a fire which may end 
in dreadful results and loss of life. Carelessness among the 
scene-shifters, the gasmen, the electric-light men on the stage, 
in the dressing-rooms or workshops must be ever guarded 
against. ‘The use of firearms, fireworks and coloured fires 
should be carefully watched by the fireman in charge. The 
upsetting of oil-lamps, explosion of limelight bags, the exist- 
ence of foul gas-burners are all sources of danger. Among 
other causes of fire to which a theatre is subject I cannot 
speak too strongly of the great danger of carrying on various 
trades in a theatre or in workshops in the same risk as the 
theatre. I have already said that the structural separation 
should be strong party-walls and fireproof floors, and the reasons 
for this are not far to seek. The trades appertaining toa 
theatre necessitate the employment of light and highly inflam- 
mable materials. The stage carpenter’s work is of a thin and 
flimsy character, the property-maker’s “props” are mostly of 
wood and paper, the wardrobe-maker’s stores are fitted with 
highly inflammable substances, the scene-painter’s room con- 
tains little but combustible materials, and the scene docks are 
crammed full of flats, scenery, cloths and “props” as dry as 
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tinder. The engine-room, electric-light shed, dynamo-room 
and furnace-chamber are all adjuncts of the modern theatre, 
which, if not separated from the theatre, add greatly to the 
risks of fire. 

The importance of placing all trades in rooms specially 
built for the purpose requires no further explanation, when the 
prevention and extinction of fire is under consideration. It is 
not necessary now to speak in much detail of causes of fire 
arising from defective gas service or electric-light supply ; 
suffice it to say that gas-meters should be placed in proper 
brick, ventilated, brick-bu&t chambers, with a ceiling of concrete 
and the opening closed by an iron door, and that gas-brackets 
should not be jointed, nor pendants of a telescope pattern. 
Gaspipes must be of hard metal, the sun-burner and fitting con- 
stantly cleaned and a proper gasplate provided on the “ prompt ” 
side of the stage. 

The special system of warming theatres requires most care- 
ful study, The authorities of different countries insist upon 
different methods of warming public buildings. Paris demands 
that no theatre may be warmed except by air gratings, the fur- 
naces for which must be placed in the basement. Brussels 
leaves the system open to choice, but compels the apparatus to 
be non-explosive and placed in a vault separated from the rest 
of the building by double doors. In London the furnace-room 
must be in a separate building entered directly from the street, 
with a large open grille for the escape of steam. In St. Peters- 
burg the only method to be employed is steam or hot water, 
and in Berlin, where hot air is enforced, the gratings must be 
protected by wire netting of close mesh, and no objects of an 
inflammable nature are allowed near the grating. Where hot air 
is used the conduits must be constructed of iron or of earthen- 
ware 23 inches thick, including the coating. Where hot water 
is the heating power the apparatus should be of the low-pressure 
system. ‘ 

Open fireplaces are objectionable in most parts of a theatre, 
but where they are necessary they should be protected by fixed 
iron wire guards, with a door left to open for the purposes of 
cleaning the grate. On no account should open fireplaces be 
allowed in any part of the stage, workshops, scene-docks or 
stores. Where closed stoves are used, they should be earthen- 
ware. Stores should not be heated at all. Special care must 
be given to the building of the flues and chimney stacks, which 
should be kept clean and periodically swept. 

At the risk of again repeating myself, I will now enumerate 
some of the causes of theatre fires, with the object of making 
provision to prevent fires in theatres:—1. Not dividing the 
various sections and sub-sections by proper brick walls and 
fireproof floor and ceilings. 2. The use of inappropriate build- 
ing materials. 3. Bad, faulty or scamped construction. 4. 
Inflammable fittings, finishings and furniture. 5. Dangers 
arising from the proximity of surrounding premises. 6. The 
misuse of portions of the premises ; living on the premises. 
7. Dirt and darkness; non-removal of trade refuse. 8. Ex- 
cessive heat and want of proper ventilation. 9. Open and 
unprotected fireplaces, faulty flues. 10. Imperfect gas system, 
faulty installation of electric light. 11. Use of matches, naked 
lights, spirit-lamps. 12. Imperfect warming apparatus. 13. 
Smoking in parts of the theatre not specially adapted and fitted 
for the purpose. 14. Lighting, spontaneous combustion, in- 
cendiarism. 15. Want of proper fire appliances. 

To extinguish fires in theatres there is only one practical 
and reliable system—the proper use of water, in conjunction 
with proper fire appliances. One of the most effective fire 
appliances is the common fire-bucket. These should be hung 
in large numbers in all parts of the theatre, on the walls just 
above the heads of the audience. They should be filled with 
water at all times; a bucket of water judiciously used at the 
outbreak of fire will save thousands of pounds’ worth of pro- 
perty, and perhaps hundreds of lives. If the fire is not dis- 
covered in its first stages, the water must be played upon it 
with some degree of force. Then the various forms of portable 
engines, corridor engines, hand-pumps, chemical engines, 
extincteurs, &c., are necessary. When the fire attains serious 
proportions, the hydrants must be brought into play, and be 
followed by the brigade engine and the brigade. Provision for 
all these appliances must therefore be made in all sections of 
the house, with all fittings, tools, &c., required by a fireman. 
The employment of trained firemen, as constant day and night 
watchmen, is the duty of every manager having the safety of the 
public in his hands. It should be the duty of these men to 
attend to all the appliances and the fire curtain, and to turn off 
the gas from the main at the outbreak of fire, a provision of 
safety which calls for the subsidiary lighting of the passages, 
Staircases and corridors by oil-lamps, or composite candle- 
lamps. On the stage should be kept wet blankets, hatchets, 
axes, reaping hooks, to cut away the scenery. The materials 
used upon the stage should all be periodically saturated and 
coated with such substances as would impart fire-resisting 
qualities. 

One word as to water-supply. Tanks are not to be relied 
upon, they are too often empty or only half full when most 


needed. The water-supply to the hydrants should be on the 
high-pressure constant supply, and be obtained direct from the 
main. 

The theatre should be in telegraphic and _ telephonic 
communication with the nearest fire-brigade station, and out- 
side balconies with escape ladders should be provided to all 
parts of the theatre as means of escape and for the use of the 
firemen. : 

In writing the above I have not lost sight of the desire of 
the Council of the Society of Arts to obtain an invention for the 
prevention and extinction of fire, but with a somewhat wide 
experience of theatre construction before me, it has been my 
earnest desire to lay before the Council the many risks in and 
about a theatre with which no invention would effectually cope, 
unless assisted by a judiciously planned and well-built house 
situated on a suitable site and well managed. Such inventions for 
extinguishing fire as require the very presence of the enemy to 
start them into action cannot be too strongly condemned ; 
water sprays and sprinklers set into action by the melting of 
solder may start, through excessive heat, when not required, 
and will do more harm than good, and perhaps cause alarm and 
panic. Everything in a theatre, to be effectual, must be in 
constant use. The employment of sprinklers over the stage, on 
the non-automatic system, is undoubtedly an advantage, as by 
them the whole of the scenery can be instantly wetted. It is 
thought by some that the fitting-up of patent appliances and 
inventions in old and ill-constructed theatres will render them 
safe, but to the initiated the fallacy of this is apparent. Such 
appliances are good servants, but they will never become the 
masters of large fires. 


THE GLOUCESTER GUILDHALL. 


T the opening of the new Guildhall in Gloucester the 
following paper descriptive of the building was read by 
the architect, Mr. G. H. Hunt :— 

As requested I will endeavour to give you a brief description 
of the building which it has been my privilege to design and 
hand over to you this day completed for the use of the Corpora- 
tion and citizens of Gloucester. In the first place I may be 
permitted to menticn that the site placed at my disposal was. 
by no means an easy one to deal with, owing to the narrowness 
of the frontage compared with the great depth from Eastgate 
Street to New Inn Lane. To say nothing of the characteristic 
irregularities of the adjoining properties, the rights of light to 
be preserved and the amount of accommodation required, it 
became a matter of some considerable difficulty in planning so 
to scheme these buildings that each department should be well 
and efficiently lighted and have a proper amount of air space. 
But in this I believe you will admit that I have thoroughly 
succeeded, after you have had an opportunity of going round 
and inspecting for yourselves. 

It will, I have no doubt, come as a surprise to many who 
visit the Guildhall to-day for the first time, and who only so far 
have judged of its size from the Eastgate frontage, to find what 
a very large amount of accommodation and building there is 
upon this site. The various offices requisite for the working of 
the Corporation business are all placed on the ground floor for 
facility of access. The council-chamber, committee-rooms, 


mayor’s parlour and public hall are placed upon the first floor - 


so that they may be used separately or together according to 
requirements, without in any way interfering with the offices on 
the ground floor. Additional offices, caretaker’s quarters and 
kitchens are on the second floor, and rooms for office purposes, 
storage and cellars are provided in the basement. Retiring- 
rooms and ample lavatory accommodation are arranged on the 
various floors in convenient positions. 

The principal entrance is in the centre of the Eastgate 
Street front, and leads through a vestibule into a spacious hall, 
to the right of which is the principal staircase and to the left a 
smaller one for the use of the council’s officials. Around the 
hall are placed the town clerk’s offices, consisting of a private 
room for the town clerk, with clerks’ office adjoining, managing 
clerk’s office and a committee-room ; whilst on the other side 
of the hall is the general clerks’ and inquiry office, with waiting 
lobby and a large fireproof strong-room. A wide, well-lighted 
corridor, leading from the hall towards New Inn Lane, gives. 
access to the offices of the accountant, surveyor, School Board 
and inspector of nuisances. The accountant’s department 
consists of a waiting lobby, general office, private office, rate 
collector’s office and strong-room. The surveyors department 
includes a private office, waiting lobby and inquiry office, large 
drawing office and strong-room. <A separate approach is pro- 
vided from New Inn Lane for the use of workmen and others 
in connection with this office. The School Board Department, 
consisting of large board-room, with waiting-room adjoining, is 
placed at the end of the corridor facing New Inn Lane, with 
separate access therefrom. 
without interfering with the other offices, 
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spare office or committee-room, adjoining the board-room. 
From New Inn Lane an entrance-hall is provided, giving direct 
and separate access by means of a wide staircase to the public 
hall on the first floor. A separate service corridor is provided, 
leading to the back stairs and service department. There is 
also provided an entrance from New Inn Lane leading into the 
courtyard, and in this entrance is placed a second staircase 
giving access to the back part of the public hall and the 
gallery. 

On the first floor over the entrance hall the council gallery, 
approached from the ground floor by the principal staircase 
from one end and the official staircase at the other. This 
gallery gives direct access on one side to the council chamber 
and on the other to the two committee-rooms and mayor’s 
parlour facing Eastgate Street. These three rooms communi- 
cate with each other by means of folding-doors for receptions. 
The council chamber is arranged in a central position, so as to 
be entirely shut off from any noise of traffic from the adjoining 
street, has a carved and panelled ceiling, is lit by means of a 
lantern light, and is lined all round with a high oak panelled 
dado. A raised dais for the mayor, sheriff, deputy mayor and 
town clerk is placed at one end, and a gallery for the public 
at the other, approached by a separate small staircase from the 
ground floor. Adjoining the council chamber is an ante-room, 
which may be used as a robing-room, leading to a committee- 
room. Double folding-doors divide these two rooms, so that 
they can be thrown into one when required. A corridor of 
similar width to the one on the ground floor gives access to 
these rooms and to the staircase leading from New Inn Lane 
to the public hall. The hall (40 by 80 feet), placed next New 
Inn Lane, occupies the whole width of the site, and may be 
used either in conjunction with the before-mentioned rooms on 
this floor, or can be kept quite separate and distinct. Retiring- 
rooms, with lavatory and other accommodation, are provided on 
this floor and on the mezzanine floor below and under the plat- 
form. In the event of the large hall or the large committee- 
room being used for banquets a service-room is provided in 
connection therewith, with lifts communicating with the 
kitchens, &c., on the second floor above. These kitchens, 
which are approached by a separate service staircase, are 
situated on the top floor to avoid any possible nuisance from 
the smell of cooking, and are fitted with the necessary cooking 
apparatus for doing a large amount of work, and particular 
attention has been paid to the ventilation. Adjoining thereto 
are the caretaker’s quarters, consisting of a  sitting-room, 
kitchen, pantry, and three bedrooms. A large lift for carrying 
coals and other heavy things is provided, communicating with 
each floor and the basement. 

On the second floor adjoining Eastgate Street are three 
large offices, which will be available for special purposes. In 
the basement an additional strong-room and a number of dry, 
light and well-ventilated store-rooms, together with coal-cellars 
and boiler-room, are provided. Access is. obtained from the 
entrance-hall and corridor, and from the courtyard com- 
municating with New Inn Lane. 

The Exterior.—The main front, next Eastgate Street, 
executed in Monk’s Park stone, is designed in the Renaissance 
style, somewhat severe in treatment, but which carries with it a 
simplicity and refinement of detail which I consider particularly 
well adapted to public buildings of this class. The other fronts 
towards New Inn Lane and the courtyard are executed in 
brickwork with stone strings and cornices, and kept quite plain. 
Considerable improvement has been effected in New Inn Lane 
by acquiring property from the adjoining owners, and setting 
back these premises in line with the Guildhall on either side, 
and thereby widening the approaches to the hall. 

In the interior the same feeling prevails as characterises the 
Eastgate Street front, the one keynote being simplicity com- 
bined with dignity, and all the architectural features have been 
designed to this one end, and the whole of the fittings and 
furniture have also been specially designed to be in keeping 
therewith. I have relied more for effect upon good materials 
and workmanship and proportion than ornamentation, and the 
scheme of colouring throughout has been kept subdued: but 
light in tone. Polished Hopton Wood stone’ has been largely 
used inside for the columns, mantelpieces and balustrading; the 
joinery generally is in oak, vitreous mosaic paving has been 
used in the hall and the whole of the floors throughout are 
fireproof. Fibrous plaster has been freely used for the purpose 
of decorating the council-chamber and gallery, public hall and 
entrance-hall ceilings. The heating and ventilation had very 
careful consideration, and was carried out by the late Mr. 
W. W. Phipson. The scheme adopted is “low-pressure 
steam” divided into circuits, combined with direct supplies of 
fresh air admitted vertically and also through radiators. The 
extraction of vitiated air from the public hall and council 
chamber is by means of ventilating sun-burners, and in the 
offices by means of air-flues. The drainage has received careful 

_attention, proper methods of ventilating, inspecting and flushing 
_ have been carried out and the sanitary fittings are of the latest 
approved description. The buildings throughout are lighted 


“ 


-with gas arranged in sections, and admit of every control. 


Speaking-tubes and electric bells are provided where required. 

The works generally have been carried out in a proper and 
satisfactory manner by Messrs. Bowers & Co., of Hereford, the 
contractors, and the same remark applies to the work carried 
out by the specialists and sub-contractors, amongst whom the 
following should be mentioned, namely, Messrs. Dennett & 
Ingle, for the fireproofing flooring ; Jackson & Sons, fibrous 
plasterwork ; Smith & Sons, locks, door and window furniture ; 
Smith & Stevens, lifts; Strode & Co., gas mains and sun- 
burners ; the late W. W. Phipson, heating apparatus ; Pomeroy, 
cooking apparatus and gas stoves ; Frith, sculpture and carving ; 
Conway Jones, general painting and decoration; Sessions & 
Sons, lavatory and sanitary fittings ; Beaven & Co., gasfittings 
and duresco decoration ; Ashbee & Co., desks and tables; 
Matthews & Co., carpets, curtains and blinds; R. James, 
chairs, sideboards ; and Mann, Hanman & Baker have supplied 
the clocks in the hall, council-chamber and committee-rooms. 
Mr. Robert Griggs, of London, as the quantity and measuring 
surveyor appointed by the Corporation, has rendered me able 
and efficient assistance. Mr. F. Feltham has acted as clerk of 
the works, he being in charge from the commencement to the 
finish, and to his ability and constant attention we are greatly 
indebted for the good workmanship and efficient manner in 
which everything has been carried out. 

In conclusion, I would wish to express my thanks to the 
Municipal Buildings Committee, the town clerk and Mr. Read, 
who have worked with me throughout in the joint endeavour to 
bring this work to a satisfactory conclusion. Every change 
from the original plans that I have suggested has had their 
careful consideration, and if an improvement, it has been 
adopted. I sincerely hope that the work I have had the 
honour of doing will be found convenient in its arrangements 
and in its execution, and thoroughly satisfactory for the 
purposes for which it has been erected, and that it will 
receive the approbation of the Corporation and the citizens. 


Mr. John Bellows, a local archeologist, read the following 
essay on the Roman Preetorium which stood upon the site :— 

In the year 43 the Roman army, some 50,000 strong, invaded 
Britain ; and the archeological discoveries of the last twenty 
years enable us to determine the plan of their operations, which 
was to first seize the river Severn and make it the boundary of 
the Empire at this point, by erecting on its bank a garrison of 
unusual strength upon the spot on which we are now standing. 
The idea of making rivers the boundaries of the Roman Empire 
was due to Julius Czesar ; so that, indirectly, in that chaining 
of events by which fact often becomes stranger than fiction, it 
is to him we owe the circumstance of assembling here to-day. 
The second legion, of which Vespasian had the command, was 
stationed here ; and it was over this valley of the Severn that 
his son Titus was trained in the experience of war, which he 
afterwards used so memorably in the siege of Jerusalem. As 
the Silures, or South Welsh, however, kept making incursions 
over the river into the provinces, then first known as Britannia, 
it was determined, near the close of the first century, to move 
the legion twenty miles westward, “into the heart of their 
country ;” that is to Caerleon, near Newport. Gloucester being 
no longer required as the boundary garrison, was therefore 
made into a “colony” or settlement, for the veteran paid-off 
soldiers of the legion. Such men always had land allotted them 
outside the town on the side nearest the enemy ; and, as in 
Gloucester and in Chester, “the enemy” meant Wales. In 
with these stations meadows were allotted them on the Welsh, 
or western, side of the walls. They were free thenceforth from 
military service, and our present “freemen” are undoubtedly 
their representatives after all the political changes that have 
taken place in the eighteen centuries since these lands were 
allotted to the “colonists.” Up till the end of the first century 
the ground plan of every Roman camp in the world was the 
same—a cross, represented still in our own city, in the shorter 
end of which stood the officers’ quarters. This mode of build- 
ing goes back to far beyond the foundation of Rome itself, for 
prehistoric towns or villages have lately been found in Italy 
laid out precisely in the same way. The augur, or priest, 
took a curved stick and divided by a wave of his arm the 
heavens into four quarters, which were thenceforth typified by 
the earthly division below: and here after thousands of years 
we have not only the same plan in our streets, but the im- 
memorial custom is embedded in our daily language as we speak 
of our “quarters” when we mean the part where we lodge. 
In the midst of these officers’ quarters there stood the 
residence of the Commander-in-Chief, who, as the land settled 
down in peace when the Conquest was ended, became the civil 
governor of the town and of the region under its rule, this 
official residence being called the Pretorium. Twice during 
the four hundred years of Roman power in Britain was a 
Preetorium built on this same site, for the pavements found here 
in 1806 and under the National Bank in 1890 belong, not to 
the original edifice, but to a rebuilding in the time of Valen- 
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tinian, or about the year 360. I should mention that in such 
Roman camp-towns the market always stood facing the 
Preetorium ; and the reason why ours now faces the Guildhall 
is simply that, having been placed there 1,800 years ago by 
Vespasian, it has never been removed. A curious little piece 
of evidence comes in here in proof of this. The Romans, 
coming from a hotter climate than ours, were accustomed to 
feed their horses with barley, just as the Arabs do now, though 
oats would have been better for a cold land like Britain. But 
as Gloucester was a cavalry station, the grain for the horses 
was a Capital item in its trade ; and old maps show the barley 
market, as still standing in Eastgate Street opposite this site 
down to two hundred years ago. I believe it stood here still 
within memory of our older citizens even. Owing to its extreme 
strength—for it had four separate defences of water in the 
west, besides its walls and towers—Gloucester has suffered less 
than any other Roman town in Britain from sieges and battles 
in the Middle Ages. Two remarkable things have arisen from 
this. First, its security made it a favourite place with William 
the Conqueror and the Norman kings, and this led to its con- 
nection with some of the capital events of the history of 
England. It was from William the Norman being here with 
his court in 1086 that Gloucester was the spot where the 
Domesday Survey was decided on in that year ; and it was 
from Henry II. being here and hunting in the Forest of Dean 
in the year 1172 that Earl Strongbow met him at Newnham 
and surrendered Ireland to him, with al! its liabilities and possi- 
bilities affecting our history to-day. The second result of the 
strength of the fortifications has been that they have saved the 
town from the repeated destruction that has overtaken most of 
the other ancient walled cities of Britain; and thus it is that 
every street and lane and alley laid down in the year 43, with 
three exceptions, is still used as a roadway ; and that the site 
of the Pretorium of 1,849 years ago is as clearly known at this 
hour as the existence of the new and beautiful Guildhall that 
has just been opened to carry on its splendid tradition to other 
generations. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN WEDNESBURY. 


eee to the annual report of Mr. E. M. Scott, 

borough surveyor of Wednesbury, the total length of high- 
ways in Wednesbury remains at about 26 miles 1 furlong 80 yards. 
Among the street improvements carried out is the paving of the 
footpaths on one side of the road from Forge Road, near 
James’s Bridge, to Trouse Lane, and from Windmill Street to 
the parish boundary abutting upon Walsall, partly with blue- 
chequered bricks and partly with rock asphalte, at a cost of 
1,5552. 5s., as against 1,5552. 16s., the amount of the surveyor’s 
original estimate. The main roads consist of about 3} miles, 
and the cost of maintaining them was 718/. 3s. Iod., or an 
average of 220/. per mile. The total amount expended in 
manual labour in respect of the various departments of the Cor- 
poration was 1,574/. 8s. 1od., as against 1,379/. 9s. 93d. in the 
previous year. The total net amount expended in maintaining, 
lighting and extinguishing the ordinary street lamps was 
640/. 25. 9d., as against 594/. 8s. 7d. in the previous year, and 
the expenditure incurred for the consumption of the South 
Staffordshire Waterworks Company’s water, inclusive of water 
rent, repairs, hydrants, fittings, &c., was 275/. 12s. 6d. as 
against 264/. 13s. for the previous year. The average flow of 
sewage into the tanks at the outfall works increased during the 
year from 80,000 gallons per twenty-four hours to about 100,000 
gallons. The sewage was treated and precipitated in the tanks 
with proper proportions of milk of lime and sulphate of 
ammonia, and was finally turned on to the prepared beds for 
land-infiltration, this treatment resulting in an effluent of an 
entirely satisfactory character. The number of private con- 
nections made to the sewers in the year was 78, raising the 
gross total to 248, which served 523 dwelling-houses and other 
properties. The total cost of working the farm and outfall 
works was 756/. 11s. 3¢. The number of plans deposited for 
new buildings and alterations was 82. 


Board Schools in Main Streets. 


S1rR,—It has just come to my notice that another Board 
School is going to be erected in Brockley, on the main road 


from New Cross to Forest Hill. This will make the second 
Board School in Brockley. Now, sir, I contend that these 
schools should not be built in the main roads. Many times I 
have heard of and seen the dangers myself to which the 
children expose themselves at a school within a mile from here, 
Grove Road, Forest Hill. The gates give exit on the pave- 
ment, which is narrow and borders the main road, in which the 


traffic is very heavy, it being the main thoroughfare south of 
Peckham for Forest Hill, Sydenham, Penge, Croydon, &c. 
Children rush out from the school right into the roads, and if 
any passing vehicle escapes knocking them down it is providence. 
I maintain that all public schools should be built in by-streets 
away from the main roads entirely, and I feel sure that if you 
would give publicity to this letter in your columns, it will come 
under the notice of the School Board, and probably for the sake 
of the children the present idea of building may be abandoned, 
or at least the position selected might be rejected in favour of 
a by-street.—Yours faithfully, ALFRED CARTER. 
288, 290 and 292 Brockley Road, Brockley, 
London, S.E.: July 13, 1892. 

[Economical School Boards act on the principle which Mr. 
Carter suggests for adoption in Brockley. But in that town 
probably it was considered an advantage to be over liberal in 
expending money, and to allow the children to run risks in order 
to perfect their mental training. | 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 

St. Abb’s.—A new church which Mr. Andrew Usher, of 
Northfield, has presented to the village of St. Abb’s, Berwick- 
shire, has been opened by the Rev. Principal Rainy. While 
the main outlines of the original design of Mr. Murray, of 
Biggar, who has given all his services gratuitously, have been 
adhered to, various departures have been made from it in 
regard to details with the object of enhancing the exterior or 
interior appearance of the structure. The building is in Norman 
style, accommodating about 390 persons and costing over 
2,000/, The church, which is constructed of Swinton stone, is 
oblong on plan, with a square belfry at the eastern end (under 
which is the main entrance) and a vestry at the opposite or 
western end. The roof is of open timber, and all the pews and 
interior furnishings are of varnished pitch-pine. The windows 
are filled in with antique cathedral glass,.and at the western 
end of the building over the pulpit is a rose window of stained- 
glass, after an antique design. At this end of the church there 
is also displayed a mural bronze tablet, set in a black marble 
border, which the inhabitants of St. Abb’s have erected to the 
memory of Mr. Howard Graham Usher, the son of the donor. 
In one respect the building is probably unique as a place of 
worship in Scotland ; it is lighted entirely by electricity, con- 
nection having been established with the electric power which 
supplies the mansion-house of Northfield. 


GENERAL. 


The Academy of Art in the Briihl’schen Terrace, Dresden, 
is approaching completion. It will contain an exceptionally 
large exhibition hall. 

The Dowager-Countess of Kintore has presented 1,000/. 
to the fund for the extension of the University buildings, Aber- 
deen, which now has reached 29,250/. 

The late Mr. C. E. Flower has bequeathed 1,000/. to the 
Shakespeare Memorial Library at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Mr. Charles Jones, a well-known member of the Royal 
Cambrian Academy, has died at his house in Balham. He 
was a native of Wales, and was perhaps best known by his 
successful pictures of animals. He had been for several years 
an exhibitor at the Royal Academy, the Paris Salon, and at 
exhibitions, especially Manchester, Liverpool and Birmingham, 
and the Royal Cambrian Academy Exhibition at Conway. 

Mr. William Dyack, lately assistant surveyor, has been 
appointed burgh surveyor in Aberdeen, in succession to Mr. 
W. Boulton. The salary commences at 4o00/., and will rise by 
increments of 50/. to 600/. 

Mr. L. McDonnell, of Dublin, has been appointed architect 
for the Irish village which it is proposed to construct as part of 
the Chicago exhibition. It will consist of ancient remains as 
well as cabins. | 

The Municipality of Capetown have awarded the pre- 
mium for the best design of a quarantine hospital for infectious 
diseases to Mr. William Henry Reid, architect, of that city, and 
formerly of Plymouth and London. The cost is estimated by 
Government at 13,000/. 

The Trustees of the new Sunday Schools, John Street 
Chapel, W.C., have accepted the design submitted in com- 
petition by Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith, A.R.I.B.A., of 1 Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C., and marked “Robert Raikes.” 
A premium of 5/. 5s. was awarded to Messrs. Keene & Drake, 
of 41 Bedford Row, whose design, marked “ Experience,” was. 
placed second in the competition. : slasst 

The Competition for the new workhouse at Tottenham has 
been decided in favour of Messrs. Giles & Gough. Messrs. 
Newman & Newman were placed second, and Mr. Aldwinckle 
in third place. é yy CT FECT Me 

Messrs. Essex & Nicol, of London and Birmingham, have 
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taken Mr. J. Goodman into partnership. i 
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25. THE WEEK. | 
Tue Liverpool-Institution was erected in 1814 byshareholders 
“or subscribers, who were moved by Roscok, the historian, 
to pay 100/. each. A building was completed in Colquitt 
Street about 1817, which was arranged to serve manifold 
purposes. It was to be a museum of natural history and 
scientific apparatus, a picture and sculpture gallery ; lectures 
were to be given on science, literature, medicine, &c. 
Attached was a school which it was hoped would become a 
rival to Eton, Rugby and Westminster. There is no doubt 
that at one time good work was performed in connection with 
the Liverpool Institution, but the late representatives of the 
founders were not able to meet the needs of their contem- 
poraries. Like many other societies throughout the country 
the Institution became fossilised, and was regarded with 
amazement. The rooms which were to be sacred to art 
and literature were let out to charitable and other bodies 
that were unable to pay a high rent. Recently the City 
Council offered to take over the premises at a rent of 425/. 
a year, in order to use them as a nautical school, which 
ought to have been formed years ago. The proprietors 
have gladly accepted the offer. But there are some old pic- 
-tures in the Institution, besides casts of the Elgin and other 
‘ancient marbles... What is to be done with them? The 
‘pictures.have been valued at 15,0007, which to most peopie 
_who have seen them must appear to be in excess of market 
prices. ‘The proprietors are willing to get rid of them, but 
-at the same time’ wish them to be kept together as a col- 
lection,” The arts committee of the Corporation appear to 
be eager to have them, and no doubt they could be used 
to make some of the rooms in the gallery more dismal than 
they are at present. But the proprietors wish to see their 
property where “‘ they can be shown to the best advantage 
-for the benefit of the public, for facilities of access on the 
part of students, and with due regard to the historic im- 
portance of the collection.” At the same time, it is stipu- 
‘lated that: the pictures are to be considered as a loan. 
Under the circumstances, it is not easy to perceive how the 
Corporation can accommodate the proprietors. 


THe death of Mr. Harry G. Austin, who until 
recently was the surveyor of Canterbury Cathedral, 
occurred on Monday. He was: in his sixty-ninth year. 
The conservation of the building was in the hands of the 
' Austin family for at least eighty years. The late HARRY 
AUSTIN was a very young man when he. succeeded his 
father as architect to the Dean and Chapter in 1848. 
Under his direction many important works have been 
carried out, including the restoration of the: roof of the 
‘maye, the refacing of the clock tower, and the erection of 
the library. He retired from the service of the Cathedral 
authorities about three years ago, but continued to reside 
in one of the houses in the precincts. Mr. AusTIN, 
happily, was not filled with the ambition to distinguish him- 
self by innovations. He must be classed among the con- 
servative restorers, and, for all we know, may often have 
lamented the feats of his relatives.-.__ | 


Tue Strand Board of Works have succeeded on_ appeal 
in reversing the judgment given against them in_ the action 
taken by Mr. E.tis, architect, who lives in - Essex. Street. 

_ He claimed damages for injury to his health, which was 
caused by the néglect of the Board to empty the contents 
of the dust-bin. Mr. ELLis, in consequence of ‘his illness, 
_ was compelled to close his office for a time, and lost busi- 
. ness. The jury awarded him 75/. damages. Such a con- 
- clusion for the case was what plain people would’ expect. 
The Metropolis Management Act says:—‘‘It shall be 
_ lawful for. every vestry and district board, and they are 
hereby required, to appoint and employ a sufficient number 
; of persons, or to contract with any company, or persons, for 
'the sweeping and cleansing of .the several streets within 
_ their parish, or district, and for collecting and removing all 
dirt, ashes, rubbish, ice, snow and filth, and for the 
- cleansing out and emptying of privies and cesspools, sewers 
and drains, in or under houses and places within _ their 
parish or-district.” - If an authority is required to employ 


| scavengers, it might be supposed it meant that dirt is to be 


removed. But Acts of Parliament are not to be inter- 
preted by plain people who believe that words stand for 
things and actions. The Strand Board maintained that all 
that was to be done was to enter into a contract for 
scavenging, and the Court of Appeal upheld that view. 
Lord Justice LinpLeEy said the Board had performed their 
statutory duty by. entering ‘into a contract. -Lord Justice 
Lorrs said that if the Board chose to do scavenging by 
their own servants, they would be liable to the householder 
if the work was not done. But if the Board chose to 
contract with other persons to do the work, there would be 
no breach of duty except in not contracting. Lord Justice 
A. L. Smiru said ditto to his brethren. The Strand Board 
accordingly gained the case. It may appear satisfactory to 
them and other authorities, but considering that cholera is 
approaching, and that epidemics seem also to wait for 
neglect of sanitation, it is perplexing to discover that, with 
all that has been done to promote public health, there is in 
reality no power to compel an authority to clean out a 
dust-bin. The statutory contracting principle can also be 
employed to evade other duties. 


In their annual report the Council of the Cockburn 
Association say that since the formation of the Association 
seventeen years ago there kas not been a year in which they 
have felt themselves less called upon to take steps to protect 
the amenity of the city of Edinburgh than during the past 
year. It has rather been their pleasing duty to welcome 
several additions to the attractions of the city, to suggest 
improvements and to mark the increased desire among all 
classes of the ‘citizens to enhance the attractions of: Edin- 
burgh. As regards the restorations of the Old Hall and 
Argyle Tower in the Castle, the Council consider that there 
is now a prospect of the hall and the tower being suitably 
adorned with relics of the past, and the designs of the 
restorer at an early date being carried out in their entirety. 
The whole question of the improvement of the Castle is one 
which demands the attention of the Government. | At the 
fitting time it will be the duty of the Council respectfully to 
impress-on the Government the importance of executing 
such structural alterations as may render the Castle build- 
ings more worthy of the position which they occupy. 
Meanwhile the Council hail with satisfaction the removal of 


the unsightly drains on the south side of the rock, an 


improvement which they have frequently urged. As to the 
proposed alterations on the County Buildings, they are 
impressed with the importance of a suitable front being 
placed opposite George IV. Bridge, and they have appointed 
a committee to communicate with the Lord Provost and the 
Convener of the County Council on the subject. The 
Council have been appealed to to do what they can to 
prevent the destruction of the lovely walk between Cor- 
storphine and Rest-and-be-Thankful by the erection along- 
side it of an 8-feet wall, which would effectually shut out 
the unrivalled prospect. They are glad to be able to report 
that the representations which they have made to the pro- 
prietor of the adjacent ground have been received in the 
most friendly spirit, and while it cannot be expected that 
the wall will be removed entirely, yet they learn that some- 
thing will be done by lowering its height so as to prevent 
injury to the path without sacrificing private rights. In 
previous years the Council have strongly condemned the 
use of high hoardings, which in a city like Edinburgh are 
most offensive. The Council declare the painting of stone 
to be unnecessary. When painting is required, as is some- 
times necessary in the case of shop-fronts, the Council 
desire to impress the desirability of using harmonious and 
pleasing colours. 


_ We are glad to learn that M. Bourceors, the Minister 
who has the arts in France under his care, has decided to 
give the support of his Department to the series of bio- 
graphies known as “Les Artistes Célébres,” and published 
at the Librairie de l’Art. The wonder is that official 
patronage was not granted at an earlier time; but the 
director, M. Paut Lrrot, keeps himself aloof from parties 
and cliques, leaving his productions to make their way by 
their intrinsic merit. M. Boucuor, whose biography of the 
CLOUETS in the séries was lately noticed in Zhe Architect, 
is.to receive oné of the great prizes of, the Institut as a 
recognition of the erudition displayed in the work. — 
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THE WORKS OF WERNER SIEMENS.* 


HENEVER a true history of the nineteenth 
century will be written the SrEMENs family must 
hold an honourable place in it. Peace hath her victories 
as well as war, and the work they accomplished will, it is 
to be hoped, be considered as praiseworthy as the results 
of struggles in the battlefield by their military countrymen. 
Im the utilisation of electric power the Brothers SIEMENS 
have been as successful as any scientists. Results which 
Farapay and FRANKLIN may have dreamed about they 
were enabled to realise. Their success reveals what can be 
done with an efficient system of education. The Brothers 
were exercised in theory in college rooms as well as with 
practice in workshops. If they cared they might have all 
become Professors, and, as such, brought credit to 
Germany. But they perceived that the power which 
abundant knowledge confers could be turned to better 
account for themselves and for others when it was utilised 
im the market-place. They became inventors, manufac- 
turers, contractors, and were glad to demonstrate how well 
philosophers could meet men of business on equal terms. 
Dr. JOHNSON once said that people were rarely employed 
more innocently than when making money; and if the 
Stemens became wealthy, they could say that in turn they 
enriched the world. Their money was a sign that science 
was making its way, and could demand a becoming reward. 
But in all they did they never demeaned themselves. 
Considering that every hour could be made to produce 
wealth, it is remarkable how often they were willing to 
devote their time to investigations and discussions which 
could not be said to have a market value. We have already 
noticed scientific papers by Sir WILLIAM SIEMENS, and now 
we have before us the first volume of a collection of papers 
and addresses by his brother WERNER, which are still more 
remarkable through the love of pure science which per- 
vades them. In some of them we might suppose that the 
author was at heart a theorist, and under favourable con- 
ditions would have turned his practical skill to the elucida- 
tion of ideas. It could be supposed that, like the poet, he 
believed— 
Mit dem Genius steht die Natur im ewigen Bunde ; 
Was der eine verspricht, leistet die andre gewiss. 


The address which WERNER SIEMENS delivered on his 
admission into. the sacred circle of the Physico-Mathe- 
matical Section of the Berlin Academy of Science is a 
manly admission of his own aspirations which he was com- 
pelled to set aside. He told the members how his exer- 
tions were always directed to the application of science, and 
his profession ‘‘unfortunately left me but little leisure for 
purely scientific investigations, to which I always felt 
specially attracted.” And he relates some of the scientific 
voids which he was able to fill) Among them were ‘the 
measuring of high velocities by means of electric sparks, 
the discovery of the electrostatic charge of telegraphic con- 
ductors and its laws, the deduction of methods and for- 
mule for testing underground and submarine cables, as 
well as for determining the position of faults occurring in 
their insulation, experimental observations on electrostatic 
induction and the retardation of the electric current 
thereby, the conception and realisation of a reproducible 
basis of measurement for electrical resistance, the proof of 
the heating of the di-electric of a condenser by sudden 
discharge, the discovery and explanation of the dynamo 
electric machine.” ‘The discoveries were not a tithe of the 
successes of WERNER SIEMENS, but they seemed to explain 
his relation to mathematical questions. His disposition 
towards theory was well expressed by the Secretary of the 
Academy when he said, in addressing the new member :— 


You rule over a world which you created. Your telegraph lines 
surround the globe. Your cable-ships navigate the ocean. Under 
the tents of nomads using bows and arrows, through whose pasture 
grounds your messages pass, your name is mentioned with superstitious 
awe. But it was less this sort of success which has won you such a 
position in life and such far-reaching renown that opened to you the 
doors of the Academy. But that from such a height, as prince of 
technists, holding in your hands the threads of numerous combinations, 
revolving hundreds of plans in your brain, you exist in the very soul of 
German ee ds in the noblest sense of the word, born to what you 
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were not brought up ; that whenever the cares of business allowed you, 
with a love for phenomena, with loyalty to experiment, with candour 
for theory, with genuine enthusiasm, you return to pure science, that 
stamped you, without reference to your ingenuity, inventive power, 
your gift of observation, as an Academician in our eyes, just because 
you were not passing through the usuai training of the German 
scientist, the Academy specially counted upon you. Yet exactly in 
the sense that the unusual way in which you soared aloft is a true sign 
of unusual power, but because thereby, as we commend in many 
English physicists, your view remained fresher, your apprehension less’ 
confused, your judgment clearer, than if you, like others, had been 
brought up in the dogmas of the school, 

In the Secretary’s address there may be overmuch of 
the simplicity of German complimentary eloquence to suit 
English taste, but very little discounting of the phrases is 
necessary to arrive at an estimate of WERNER SIEMENS’S 
character. Destiny had placed him among the foremost engi- 
neers of his age, and he appeared to be a practician before 
all things; but not only was he without the contempt 
which men of his class have for students who spend their 
lives in the region of pure science, but he looked upon 
them with a reverence that was not unmixed with regret 
that he could not rise above a matter-of-fact world. It is 
not often such praise of abstract science as_ the following 
is heard from successful engineers :— 

The universal homage which the world renders to German science 
is due to the well-grounded fame of the thoroughness of its work, to 
the depths of its investigations, and specially to the strict demand for 
a fundamental and systematic preparation for the scientific calling. 
This inspires a young man with the love of science, and strengthens 
him to carry out his resolution of henceforth devoting his life to it. 
This it is which has preserved to German science the pwiity of scientific 
tendency, which forms its highest honour. ‘The German scientist does 
not ask whether the problem the solution of which he is undertaking, 
whether the research to which he is devoting himself will bring imme- 
diate advantage to himself or others ; it is the pure unselfish love of 
science which lays down his problem for him, it is the ardent desire 
for knowledge which incites him to devote the whole of his mind to 
carry it through, often under the afflicting cares of life, until he is 
exhausted, The consciousness of having increased the one genuine 
treasure of manhood, its store of knowledge, is reward enough for him, 
and his ambition is satisfied if his name is for ever associated with the 
discovery of some new truth, of a new scientific fact or deduction. 

We have dwelt on WERNER SIEMENS’S relation to abstract 

science for two reasons—first, because he is not to be 
understood unless his tendency towards theory is appre- 
ciated ; and secondly, because many people in this country, 
knowing the magnitude of his undertakings on sea and ~ 
land, have considered him to. be an example of the 
Philistine who degraded science by making it subservient 
to finance. The truth would appear to be that, however 
ardently he sought for mechanical force, he was guided by 
theory. This is seen in the first essay in the volume, which 
was written in 1845. Information was sent to him about a 
hot-air engine that was being tried at Dundee, and he sent 
a criticism of it to Diéngler’s Journal. In what he says he 
is rigorous in applying principles, and he praises it because 
“the fundamental theory of the engine is too clear for there 
to be any doubt of its accuracy; besides, experience has 
already clearly proved that no hidden error can possibly 
have slipped into the calculations to vitiate the result derived 
from it.” Here we have the essence of his system. He 
formulated a sort of outline of a theory before he sought:a 
result, but the great touchstone of truth with him was ex- 
periment and experience. It would be a pleasure to give 
examples of SIEMENS’s manner of investigation from the 
numerous papers in the volume, but our readers will find it 
far more satisfactory and profitable to turn to the originals. 
There they will see one of the most perfect processes for 
discovery at work, a rigid logic applied to conclusions, and 
a singleness of purpose by which truth is set over things, 
while jealousy of other investigations is avoided as much as 
empiricism. We may, however, notice one case which has 
a personal character, and which is narrated in the “ Descrip- 
tion of unusually strong electrical phenomena on the Cheops 
Pyramid, near Cairo, during tke blowing of the Chamsins.” 
It makes the great heap of masonry appear under novel 
conditions, 

In 1859 WERNER SIEMENS was in Egypt laying down 
the Red Sea cable. On April 14 he and a party of his 
engineers visited the Pyramid. In twenty minutes from his 
arrival at the foot of it he found himself transported to the 
summit. The party lay down to rest behind some of the 
blocks of stone, and to be sheltered from the cold wind, 
The sand was whirled about, and presently a whistling 
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noise was heard. The Arabs sprang up, held up their fore- 
fingers, and cried “Chamsin.” StEmEns imitated them, and 
found “there was a slight, hardly perceptible, pricking 
observable on the skin of the finger which was opposed to 
the wind.” On holding up a bottle of wine, of which the 
top was covered with tinfoil, the whistling was also heard, 
small sparks came from the label, and on touching the top 
he received a shock, and a bright spark sprang from the 
metal top. An uncorked bottle displayed the same 
phenomena, and one of the party received a violent shock 
on placing it to his mouth. The bottle was covered with 
damp paper, and the strength of the charges was increased. 
The Arabs fancied there was something unlawful in the 
proceedings, and tried to drag down the party. When 
SIEMENS was seized he brought his bottle near the Arab’s 
nose. ‘The effect was instantaneous, for “the son of the 
desert, whose nerves had never before received such a 
shock, fell on the ground as though struck by lightning, 
rushed away with a loud howl, and vanished with a great 
spring from our vicinity, followed by the whole of his 
comrades.” 

An effort was then made to discover the cause of the 
phenomena. SiEmMENs stood on the bottles in order to 
become insulated, and found that the noise produced when 
he raised his finger was not continued. But he could com- 
municate sparks, and when he touched the ground received 
a slight shock. He was unable to improvise any means to 
discover what kind of electricity was about. The phe- 
nomena was only apparent on the summit of the Pyramid. 
SIEMENS’s theory was that the sand was the carrier of the 
electricity, and may have been the cause of it. He 
says :— 

If it be assumed that the particles of dust and grains of sand lashed 
by the wind were electrified by the dry surface of the ground of the 
desert, then each electrified grain must form one coating of a condenser 
of which the other was the earth itself, whilst the air between the two 
formed the insulating material separating the coatings. Through the 
ascending motion of the particles of dust the insulating layer was 
strengthened, the striking distance of all these little charged flasks 
consequently increased, and at a height of 500 feet must be considerably 
greater than in the immediate neighbourhood of the ground. The 
electricity of the powerfully electrified dust-cloud which lay above the 
surface was opposed by an equal quantity of electricity on the upper 
surface of the earth. The conducting Pyramid must therefore exercise 
a very considerabie condensing effect on the electricity on the earth’s 
surface, because it must be considered as a gigantic point, <It is there- 
fore not surprising that the electrical difference between the highest 
and finest points on the summit cf the Pyramid, such as the raised 
finger, or the neck of the bottle, and the grains of sand was so great 
that numerous little sparks sprang out between them, whilst on the 
plain hardly any electricity was observable. In this way the observed 
phenomena may be fully explained. 


Among the countless visitors to the Pyramids we 
suppose not one, prior to WERNER SIEMENS, was able to 
turn the Chamsins to account, and his success displays what 
can be done bya man whose mind is full of a subject. The 
paper from which we have taken extracts stands, however, 
almost alone in the volume, for the majority of them are 
more intimately connected with the utilisation of the forces 
of nature, and especially of electricity, in order to lighten 
the struggle for existence among men on earth. 


ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY 
ENGINEERS. 


HE nineteenth annual meeting of the Association of 

Municipal and County Engineers was held on Friday 

and Saturday last in Bury. Mr. De Courcey Meade, C.E., of 
Hornsey, presided at the opening of the proceedings. 

The report stated that the condition of the Association was 
one of healthy vitality and continued prosperity. During the 
past year five district meetings had been held, and the one at 
Dublin had resulted in the formation of a district for Ireland. 
At Manchester six candidates were examined and four passed. 
At the examination in London eighteen persons were examined 
and eleven satisfied the examiners. The next examination 
would be held at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. The ordinary 
members of the Council elected were Messrs. A. Brown, EF. 
Buckham, J. Cooper, J. H. Cox, E. R. S. Escott, S. Harty, 
Ga Lowe, .J-B.’M‘Callum,. S:0S,. Platt; O..C. Robson, T. 
Walker, C. F.. Wike ; the general secretary, Mr. C. Jones ; 
treasurer, Mr, Lewis Angell. Two premiums had beenawarded, 
one of 10/7, to Mr. T. Walker, of Croydon, for a paper on 
“Some of the Public Works of Croydon,” and one of 5/. to 
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Mr. Robert Godfrey, of King’s Norton, for a paper on ‘‘ Way- 
leaves and Easements.” . The Parliamentary Committee had 
again considered various suggestions with reference to the 
*Public Health Act, 1875, and the Acts incorporated therewith, 
No fewer than ninety-five proposed amendments had been sub- 
mitted and had been arranged and formulated by the committee 
with reference to the Highways and Locomotive Amendment 
Act, &c. The proposed amendments were communicated ts 
the chairman of the Police and Sanitary Clauses Committee, 
and it was intended to forward a copy of them to the Local 
Government Board. The subject of sewer ventilation had 
received the attention of the Association, and had been referred 
to Mr. Gilbert Redgrave, who reported that the suggestions 
were so conflicting and necessitated so great an expense in 
publication that the cost would not be commensurate with the 
benefit conferred, but all the papers were deposited at the 
office of the Association for reference. During the financial 
year 106 new members, consisting of 94 ordinary members and 
12 graduates, had joined the Association. Three names had 
been written off, and there were several deaths to report, but at 
the end of the year there were to honorary members, 454 
ordinary members and 39 graduates, an increase of 100 un the 
previous year. The auditor’s balance-sheet showed that there 
was a balance in hand of 1o9/. 5s. 11¢., a very satisfactory con- 
dition of things. 

Mr. Cartwright, surveyor of Bury, the president for the 
ensuing year, delivered his address. He said that the Associa- 
tion advanced in numbers and importance each year, and its 
responsibility increased correspondingly. The presidents in 
the past had dealt with some great engineering feat. If he did 
not follow their example it was not for any lack of matter, for 
in Lancashire there were works being constructed equal to any- 
thing ever seen, such as the purification of rivers, the construc- 
tion of reservoirs, the Preston Docks, the Ship Canal and the 
supply of water to Manchester from Thirlmere and to Liver- 
pool from a Welsh lake. He devoted his chief attention to the 
duties of borough engineers to the ratepayers and of the repre- 
sentatives of the people to the ratepayers. The duties and 
responsibilities of a surveyor were great, for they had a vast 
influence upon the condition of the people in the matter of the 
demolition of unhealthy dwellings, the ventilation of courts and 
crowded streets, markets, paving, baths, free libraries, &c. 
Ostentatious people sometimes were elected to represent the 
people, and sought to reduce the rates rather by evading the 
law than by obeying it. In sucha case an engineer’s life was 
‘not a happy one.” In such circumstances a surveyor’s work 
was hindered and crippled. A public body should not be 
elected to promote the doctrines of any sect or party ; the in- 
crease of a borough rate might mean the decrease of the poor 
or police rates, and no one could estimate how our large towns 
could be benefited by sanitary reforms. Thirty years’ ex- 
perience had shown him the evils of procrastination, although 
the value of land to landowners might be increased by public 
improvements. The longer the delay the more costly improve- 
ments became. He then referred to the improvements effected 
in Bury since the town was incorporated, and said that 30,000/. 
had been spent upon repaving with granite and wood, the gas- 
works had been remodelled and a railway siding was being 
made to them. New reservoirs were being constructed, a 
technical school was about to be built, with an art school and 
museum, and altogether he had orders to spend about a quarter 
of a million of money, without including suggested new 
municipal buildings and markets. In conclusion, he com- 
mended to the attention of the various members of the Associa- 
tion the importance of sanitary and municipal reform. 


Street Tramways and Electric Traction. 


Mr. J. H. Cox, borough surveyor of Bradford, read a paper 
on this subject. He stated that it was in 1868 that an Act of 
Parliament was obtained authorising the construction in Liver- 
pool of the first English system of street tramways for pas- 
senger traffic. Since that date they have spread very rapidly 
all over the country, until the total length has reached over 
1,000 miles, representing an invested capital of more than 
14 millions. The cars at first were all drawn by horses, but as 
steam-engines became introduced about 1876, engineers were 
compelled to construct the permanent way in a more substantial 
manner. Wood sleepers were discarded for metallic ways, and 
iron rails were superseded by steel. Steam-engines have done 
good service on tramways, especially in those towns where the 
gradients are too steep to be worked by horse-power, but they 
are very destructive to the permanent way, and are not entirely 
free from other objections, such as noise, smoke, steam, dust 
and smell. The excessive cost of maintaining tramways 
worked by steam has caused many tramway authorities to look 
in the direction of cable haulage and electricity for deliverance 
from their troubles; and under suitable circumstances these 
modes of traction have already proved very successful. There 
are, however, very few tram routes, except in the largest towns, 
which can maintain the five-minutes’ services necessary to make 
cable haulage a complete success. Electric traction has made 
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wonderful strides since Dr. Siemens laid the first electric tram- | 


way in Berlin. Only one decade has passed since then, and 
now upwards of 3,000 miles of lines are worked by electricity 
in America alone. Our American cousins do not stick, at 
forming a network of wires over their streets, so long as it 
facilitates locomotion; but in Europe we proceed more 
cautiously, and there is little doubt that these objectionable 
overhead wires have considerably interfered with the progress 
of electric traction on this side of the Atlantic. With electricity 
as a motive power, we have the choice of three courses. First, 
to work by means of storage batteries placed under the car 
seats, as at Birmingham ; secondly, by the underground 
system ; and thirdly, by overhead conductors. As to the first, 
it is an ideal system; but, unfortunately, there is at present 
little hope of it superseding the underground and overhead 
methods—at any rate, on gradients such as exist in Bradford. 
On level routes it is a system even now well worthy of con- 
sideration, and although it may be more costly to work than 
the overhead and conduit’ systems, yet it has many advantages 
over its rivals. There are some disadvantages, the two most 
serious being the great weight of the batteries, which at Bir- 
mingham, on a comparatively level line, amounts to 2 tons 
3 cwt.; this, added to the weight of car and motor, making 
84 tons for a car carrying fifty passengers. The underground 
system, which has been for six years in operation at Blackpool, 
has proved fairly successful, in spite of the difficulty caused by 
the sand blowing into the conduit from the shore and occasional 
flooding by sea-water during storms and by exceptionally high 
tides. In America this system has made very little progress, 
partly because of its extra cost, but mainly on account of the 
difficulty in preventing the conduit becoming filled with mud 
and water. Like the other systems, it is not free from dis- 
advantages, but no doubt its large additional first cost and the 
drainage difficulty have been the chief factors in preventing its 
adoption to a greater extent in America. Finally we come to 
the overhead system. On this side of the Atlantic there is no 
doubt a prejudice, or a very strong objection, against allowing 
posts and wires to be erected in and over our streets, not only 
on account of disfigurement and obstruction, but also from fear 
of accident. On the latter score there is evidently little ground 
for misgiving, seeing that no fatal, or even serious, accident has 
occurred yet. As regards the disfigurement of the streets 
caused by the posts, no doubt it is possible to reduce the objec- 
tion to some extent by using suitable ornamental iron posts, but 
as obstructions they will be more apparent in our streets than 
in some Continental cities, where they are to a great extent 
hidden by the long avenue of trees which line the edges of the 
footwalks. In many such cases the poles support lamps for 
lighting the road by electricity. Personally he would welcome 
either the conduit or overhead system if they would deliver us 
from steam haulage. Mr. Cox then proceeded to give details 
of the cost and capabilities of electricity in propelling tramcars 
on steep gradients based on the recent experiment tried in 
Cheapside, Bradford. The net results show, he says, that cars 
worked by electricity can be made to mount any gradient 
which can be climbed by a steam-engine, and quite as cheaply, 
provided there is a tolerably quick service and plenty of traffic ; 
that the energy required to ascend and descend such gradients 
is 14 Board of Trade unit per mile ; and assuming the price of 
the electricity to be 2d. per unit, it follows that the cost of run- 
ning up and down such gradients is 3¢. per car mile. 

Mr. Lobley said they owed the Corporation of Bradford a 
debt of gratitude for leading the way in the matter of electric 
lighting, as well as for conducting the experiment about which 
they had just heard such interesting details. He heartily con- 
curred in the hope that they might speedily be delivered from 
steam haulage on tramways. With regard to overhead wires, 
he was inclined to think that in England we made a great deal 
too much of the objections against them. He had recently 
travelled on many miles of electric tramway in America, and he 
found that the advantages of the overhead wire system were so 
great that there was little chance of anything else taking their 
place for some time to come. He was formerly prejudiced 
against overhead wires, and was surprised when he heard that 
they were to be permitted in Leeds, but he had not been 
twenty-four hours in Boston before he ceased to notice the over- 
head wires in its streets. They were certainly not so obtrusive 
as the wires on telegraph poles. The great advantage of over- 
head wires was that no expense was entailed in altering existing 
tramways. He thought it would be a long time before the 
storage system would be generally adopted. 

Mr. Encott said Roundhay Road, Leeds, had been spoilt by 
the erection of overhead wires.” 

Mr. Eachus said the overhead system was not only the 
cheapest in the first cost, but in maintenance also. 

Mr. Godfrey said he had had opportunities of seeing the 
working of the storage system, and he could inform them’ that 
it was not as great a success as it was hoped it would prove. 
There was a very strong smell of sulphuric acid in the cars, 
2 inches of snow stopped them running, and the loss of energy 
in the working was enormous. 


Mr. Cox, in replying, said the prejudice against overhead’ 
wires was too strong. He believed that in course of time 
English people would view them with more toleration. 

‘The Factory and Workshops Act. 

Some notes by Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, of Liverpool, on the 
Factory and Workshops Act, 1891, were read. The new Act, 
he said, constituted an important addition to the duties of. 
municipal engineers and surveyors and of inspectors of 
nuisances throughout the country. The most important 
feature, so far as the Association was concerned, was the 
requirements as to the means of escape from factories in case 
of fire. Section 7 provided in effect that every new factory in 
which more than forty persons were employed should have a 
certificate from the sanitary authority that it was provided with 
a reasonable means of escape in case of fire, and that it should 
be the duty of the authority to examine every such factory, and 
to give a certificate when satisfied that the required means of 
escape had been provided. Mr. Boulnois, in the course of his 
paper, stated that there is a somewhat remarkable omission 


from the section of any requirement of inspecting factories from 


time to time after the first inspection has been made to 


ascertain whether they are provided with the means of escape - 


mentioned in the Act for factories which are commenced to be 

erected after 1891. For those factories existing at the com- 

mencement of the Act provision is made for reinspection. It is 

somewhat curious also to note that no certificate is required to. 
be granted in the case of factories existing or begun to be 

erected before the commencement of the Act. Another puzz-_ 
ling anomaly appears in the strange circumstance that whilst 

the authority must grant a certificate for every new factory 

provided with sufficient means of escape, there does not seem 

to be any provision for making a renewed inspection of the 

building, or granting a renewed or amended certificate, or can- 

celling the original certificate, in the case of additions or , 
alterations to the building. It is quite possible that the condi- 

tion of things in the buildings may be so changed in course of 
time that the certificate may become untrue and worthless. 
But the powers of the local authority will have been exhausted, 

and so the object of the section will be defeated, at least with 

regard to new factories. 

The Purification of Sewage. 

Mr. Charles A. Burghardt, of Owens College, read a paper 
on “Sewage and its Purification.” He divided the subject 
into two classes— “domestic” and ‘ manufacturers’.” He 
thought it manifest that Lancashire men had the best oppor- ’ 
tunities for thoroughly studying the question of its treatment, - 
for we could certainly claim to turn out the most complex and 
abominable mixtures of sewage into our streams which it was 
possible to produce. With regard to its treatment, there were, 
broadly speaking, three general methods or systems adopted in 
this country, viz. (1) irrigation and sewage farming, (2) inter- 
mittent downward filtration, (3) precipitation by chemicals, 
with or without subsequent intermittent downward filtration. 
With regard to the first method, on the whole it had proved to 
be a cestly and indeed a ghastly failure. It was only in a very 
few highly favoured districts where such a system could be 
successfully carried out, so far as the purification of the raw 
sewage was concerned, and in all those cases there remained 
the undeniable fact that, from our present knowledge of the 
spread of disease by means of micro-organisms, the covering of 
large areas of land with a deposit of sewage sludge or mud was 
a constant menace to the health of the people living in the 
neighbourhood of such areas. It was only possible to producea 
suitable effluent from raw sewage by irrigation when there was 
a sufficient depth of porous soil as a filtering medium, and, 
further, a large enough area to allow of a change of top soil 
from time to time by ploughing or other means. As to the 
second method of treatment, “ intermittent downward filtra- 
tion,” where this process was carried out upon crude untreated 
sewage he had no hesitation in saying that it must result in 
failure, and local authorities would certainly be compelled to 
modify and supplement their sewage treatment where simply 
intermittent downward filtration was adopted. For large 
towns in populous manufacturing districts such a plan of 
sewage treatment was quite impossible on account of the enor- 
mous area of land which would have to be acquired for the 
purpose, it being uiderstood that not more than the sewage 
from about 400 people should be drained upon one acre of good 
filtering land. Bad filtering land ought not to be applied to 
such a purpose under any circumstances whatever. Both 
irrigation sewage farming and filtration of raw sewage over or 
through land was now a proved failure, and at last the inevit-— 
able day of chemical precipitation, supplemented by filtration 
either through specially constructed filter-beds or over properly 
prepared filtering land had arrived, and would be the only 
possible efficient way of purifying sewage in order to fulfil the 
requirements of these days in regard to it. We could not any 
longer allow sham or inefficient processes to be put up on our 
local rivers for dealing with sewage, because nothing less than 
absolute efficiency would be allowed if the Manchester Ship 
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Canal} was to be a possible waterway to Liverpool and the 
sea. If some of the present inefficient schemes were not 
considerably modified, he believed that the Irwell water 
would be too foul for storage in docks, unless the deposit 
was often cleaned out from the docks completely. This 
applied equally to the Canal itself. No half measures could be 
allowed in this case ; nothing less than the very best process 
or processes that science could devise for the treatment of 
sewage must be adopted for any locality ultimately draining 
into the river Irwell or any of its tributaries. When he spoke 
of sewage in the Irwell and its tributaries or any other river, he 
referred to both domestic and manufacturers’ sewage. All of it 
could be efficiently and easily dealt with now, and there was no 
reason why the Ship Canal need be troubled with putrescent 
sewage at all. Dealing with the processes of precipitation, 
Mr. Burghardt said that lime precipitation was the oldest at 
present in use. But his own experience of the lime process, 
both with and without filtration, confirmed the already ex- 
pressed opinion of other chemists, that the lime process was a 
delusion and a snare so far as purification of sewage was con- 
cerned, and it ought no longer to be allowed to discharge its 
filthy effluents into streams in a populous district. Another 
most serious objection to the process was the putrescent 
character of the sludge and its increased weight. The organic 
matters mechanically carried down with the lime in suspension 
decompose more easily in the presence of free caustic lime 
than they otherwise would ; therefore before the sludge is re- 
moved from the tanks it is already in a state of active decom- 
position and very foul. Many plans had been devised for the 
_ so-called disinfection or deodorisation of sewage by various 
means, some of the mixtures added to the sewage to be 
deodorised being fearfully and wonderfully concocted, whilst 
others were simple and scientific in character. The most 
successful of these so far appeared to be manganate of sodium, 
which had been added to a portion of the metropolitan sewage. 
But the success of this process appeared to be very doubtful, 
because unless absolute sterilisation of the treated sewage 
could be guaranteed throughout its flow and final discharge 
into the Thames, and, still more important, after its discharge 
into the Thames, a serious secondary decomposition would at 
once arise and produce a great nuisance. So large a quantity 
of manganate of sodium would have to be used that the process 
would become too costly. Mr. Burghardt dealt further with 
other chemical means of disinfection and deodorisation, and 
said that he thought fully one-half of the pollution of the 
Irwell was due to manufactories. Much-of this pollution was 
avoidable and could easily be prevented, without placing any 
needless hardship upon any industry. If sanitary authorities 
on the one hand and manufacturers on the other would vie 
with each other in the removal of polluting matters from our 
rivers and streams an impetus would be given to many flagging 
industries and the public health vastly improved. As to sewage 
itself, it was not possible to say dogmatically that. this or that 
process of treatment could be universally adopted. Each dis- 
trict or town had very likely some distinct characteristic either 
in the composition of its sewage, in its climate, geographical 
position, geological conditions or other cause, which must be 
considered carefully before deciding upon such a very serious 
and often expensive undertaking as the disposal and treatment 
of its sewage by any process. 


fiver Pollution and River Purification. 

_ Mr. H. A. Roechling, of Leicester, read a paper in which he 
said the question was not a new one. There were towns which 
purified their sewage and caused no pollution in the stream that 
took the effluent, and there were others which caused serious 
pollution. It did not follow, however, that the first set of towns 
‘spent more money on sewage purification and purified their 
sewage to a higher degree than the second set, the sole cause 
in the difference of results being in some cases the river into 
which the effluent went. Some rivers seemed able to deal 
‘successfully with any amount of sewage, others turned sick at 
the smallest dose. No town had a right to keep its subsoil 
-clean by a system of drainage and to dispose of its filth to the 
disadvantage of perhaps smaller communities lower down the 
stream by polluting it ; but, on the other hand, a town hada 
right, after effective treatment, to turn the effluent from its 
sewage works or sewage farm into the river on the bank of 
which it is situated ; the degree of effectiveness of such treat- 
anent must be the state of the river after it has received the 
effluent. In this respect any well-considered scheme of sewage 
disposal or sewage utilisation must start from the purifying 
powers of the river into which the sewage effluent was to go. 
The following conclusions might be taken :—“ That rivers 
possess self-purifying powers ; that these powers are in the main 
limited to the sedimentation of the suspended matters and 
germs ; that though rivers do possess the power to oxidise the 
‘organic matter in them, yet, owing to this power being small, 
the process is a slow one; and that the distance over which 
the process of self-purification goes on depends chiefly on the 


velocity of the river and the quantity of water flowing in it ! 


(degree of dilution).” ‘These conclusions should not, however, 
be taken as final, as there is undoubtedly a great deal of further 
information required before this subject could be considered to 
have been exhausted. 

Mr. Burghardt said that he had no doubt, as regarded river 
pollution, that if the Lancashire rivers were given a fair chance 
they would right themselves in a few miles. He disagreed in 
some points with the conclusions of the Royal Commission, and 
held rather with Dr. Letheby and other authorities. 

Mr. Roechling thought the sewage farm experiments at 
Berlin were favourable to the adoption of that method of deal- 
ing with sewage, providing the populations of the different 
areas were not too large. He fully admitted that sewage farms 


| had been found in many instances a failure in this country, but 


that was in the greater number of cases because of their mis- 
management. They needed practical supervision month by 
month and day by day. Of course every particular area 
required to be dealt with in that particular way which a com- 
petent authority would deem desirable. 

Mr. James Lemon said that neither to-day nor at any future 
time did he believe it would be possible to say they had reached 
finality as regarded sanitary questions. The main thing to do 
was to attack those evils which were plainly visible, and he saw 
that in the Irwell and other rivers the Lancashire authorities 
had a sufficient task for some time to come. 

Mr. Clarson explained the method taken. by the Stafford- 
shire authorities for the purification of the Tame. 

Mr. A. M. Fowler remarked that the question of cost was, 
aiter all, a very considerable item in dealing with the precipita- 
tion of sewage. The chemists talked a great deal, but they had 
not, for all that, yet found a cheap enough precipitating medium 
to supersede lime. As soon as they had, let them depend upon 
it engineers would use it; but until they had it was useless to 
ridicule lime, which was the best sewage precipitant—with 
regard to cost—in use at present. 

Mr. Deacon said that what was needed was that chemists 
and engineers should associate more together. He looked for 
a considerable advance in sanitary methods when that desirable 
end was attained. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the readers of the papers, 
on the motion of the Mayor of Southampton, seconded by 
Mr. Clarson. 

A paper on “ The Utilisation of Water Power,” prepared by 
Mr. H. G. Coates (Market Harborough), was for want of time, 
taken as read. 


ARCHITECTS AND INSOLVENT CLIENTS. 


T the County Down assizes last week, Mr. Justice Holmes 

heard the appeal case, Russell v. Newry Baths Company. 

The action was brought in the Newry County Court a few 

weeks before, but was dismissed on the merits. The plaintiff, 
Mr. James Russell, was an architect. 

Mr. Hume said the action was brought to recover 40/. for 
work and labour done and professional services rendered by 
the plaintiff to defendants as architect. About the year 1882 
baths were being made in Newry and Mr. Russell was ap- 
pointed architect at the usual professional fees. A letter of 
February 16, 1883, to plaintiff was read, accepting him as 
architect according to the terms of a letter of February Io. 
Mr. Russell afterwards entered upon the work and did it, and 
he now contended there was due to him by way of fees 40/. 17s., 
and for fees and extras a total of 65/. 75. 8d. Of this he had 
received in cash two sums, amounting to 20/ in cash, anda 
cheque for 5/., which he did not accept. 

Mr. Russell said he was an architect, and was employed in 
that capacity by the defendants in connection with the Newry 
baths. The letter produced was that which appointed him. 
He had a copy of the letter of February 10. Before that there 
was an appointment. That was the appointment under which 
he did the work he was suing for. He wrote the letter acknow- 
ledging the appointment of February 16. He had a copy of 
that letter. It was in 1883 that he acknowledged the receipt of 
the letter. He afterwards entered on the work and did it. The 
contractor who undertook the work became insolvent, and his 
sureties had to undertake the completion of the work. That 
entailed additional work upon witness, and under the term of 
the appointment 65/. 7s. 8¢. was due to him. He found on 
looking over the letters that, in the first instance, he was not to 
charge for the travelling expenses. He had therefore deducted 
52. 75. 8d., which he thought came as near as possible to the 
amount. 4o/, was the net balance. He had received 20/. and 
had in his possession an uncashed cheque for 57 He had 
received the cheque for 52. since he brought the action, but he 
refused to accept it. On December 9 he wrote refusing it, and 
had never cashed it. There were 40/. now due him. 

Cross-examined: Witness thought he had kept copies of the 
letters. The copy produced was taken from his books. It was 
a copy of the letter of April 9, 1888. He copied it a few days 
ago for his solicitor. He drew up the specification originall 
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in 1883, and he knew that according to that specification the 
sureties were to complete the contract if the contractors failed 
to do so. Mr. Henderson: was chairman of the company, and 
he wrote to Mr. Henderson on February Io, 1883, stating that 
he was willing to take a share or shares in the concern for any 
fees that were due to him over 25/. On the Wednesday fol- 
lowing that he went to Newry and was present at a meeting in 
Newry on February 16, 1883. It was a meeting of the directors, 
and Mr. Henderson and others were present. 

His Lordship: Are you agreed that the terms of this letter 
were the terms on which you were to do the work?—Yes, my 
lord ; but it turns upon the question of my getting shares. 

Cross-examination continued: The baths were opened in 
1884, and witness was aware that the money earned never paid 
for the work. He did not apply for shares, because he knew it 
would be of no use applying to an insolvent company. Since 
the year 1883 he had sent in several claims for payment, and 
had received several promises. The document produced was a 
claim which he sent in in October 1891. They wrote to witness 
saying they had paid him 252, and that was all he was entitled 
to, but witness thought he was entitled to extra fees. He never 
sent back the cheque for 57. 

Re-examined: He never got any shares in the company. 
The amount he claimed was the ordinary amount due to him as 
an architect and for travelling expenses in this country. 

To his Lordship: 40/. were now due him, but that included 
12/. out of 182, due for expenses, and these expenses were all 
due to the insolvency of the contractor. 

To Mr. Hume: 282. were due to witness apart from travelling 
expenses. 

Mr. Wilson, for the company, held that on the construction 
of the letter of February 10, 1883, the plaintiff was not entitled 
to anything but 252. in cash, and the balance of the account in 
shares in the company. The plaintiff had said in evidence he 
knew the company was insolvent, and that was the reason why 
he never applied. He got the payment of the 5/., but he never 
applied for any shares because the company was insolvent. He 
submitted that when they paid him 25/. in full he had no claim 
whatever. 

His Lordship said he was of opinion on reading the letter 
of February 10, 1883, in conjunction with the resolution accept- 
ing his services upon the terms of the letter, that the plaintiff 
was only entitled to 252 in cash. 

Mr. Hume pointed out that the agreement provided that the 
company might pay the plaintiff in two ways—25/. in cash and, 
if the company liked, the remainder in shares. But that was a 
matter for the company. The plaintiff said he was “ willing” 
to take. He did not propose to take shares, and there was no 
proposal to accept. 

His Lordship, after instructing the solicitor for the company 
to hand over to the plaintiff the sum of 5/. said in this case 
the honesty was quite clear—that the only thing Mr. Russell 
was entitled to was 25/.in cash. He himself made the agree- 
ment that he should charge nothing for the travelling expenses, 
and that for the rest he would take a share or shares. The 
only reason he did not apply for them was that he knew the shares 
were valueless. The plaintiff never would have thought of this 
matter if he had not seen the advertisements of the liquidators. 
But Mr. Hume had raised the question as to whether the 
empty form of allotting him these shares not having been gone 
through he was not entitled to a decree for 40/. Now he 
thought the law of the case was in accordance with the honesty 
of it. Mr. Hume said the company might have argued at any 
time that he must take cash. He (his Lordship) thought the 
only thing the plaintiff could recover was 257. Now he was 
actually paid, and had received, 25/7. before the case came into 
court at all. If he had returned the cheque for 5/. he (his 
Lordship) would have given a decree for the amount of 5/. 
But the plaintiff kept it, and he (his Lordship) now looked 
upon that as payment, and up till the time the process was 
brought the cheque was still current. Therefore he regarded 
that as payment. Under the circumstances he affirmed the 
dismiss on the merits, with 42. 3s. 9d. costs and 4/. 13s. costs of 
appeal. 


TESSERAs. 


Accidental Colour. 
HE colour observed in a natural body, when the eye is in 
the ordinary state, depends on the figure or disposition 
of the particles of the body, by which they transmit to the eye 
in the greatest abundance those rays which give rise to the 
perception of that colour ; it follows that such colour is the 
most vivid when the object is beheld by rays of that one only 
of the three, or seven, primary or homogeneous colours, and 
since the rays which actually arrive at the eye from any object 
are blended with those which proceed from surrounding objects, 
it follows that almost every tint observed in ordinary circum- 
stances is, in a certain degree, an accidental colour. Particular 
cases in which remarkable accidental colours were formed 


appear to have been long since observed, and there is a passage 
in one of the chapters of the “Trattato della Pittura,” by Da 
Vinci, in which, as a reason why, on a white wall, the shadows 
produced by the setting sun appear to be blue, it is stated that 
the reflection of the azure tint of the sky becomes sensible in 
the shadow because the part of the wall on which it falls does 
not receive the red light of the luminary. The variations pro- 


duced by causing the colours observed in the shadows of small 
objects to fall upon one another were noticed by Maraldi, and 
Dr. Jurin (Treatise on Distinct and Indistinct Vision, in 
Smith’s “ Optics ”) described the apparent images produced by 


looking intently, for a time, at a black object on a white ground 


and at a white object on a black ground. But Buffon was the first 
who made a series of observations to ascertain the colour of 


the image of which the mind acquires a perception when the 


eye has been for some time directed to an object of some 
particular colour, and it is he who gave the name of accidental 
colours to those which are so perceived. In a “ Mémoire” 
presented to the Académie des Sciences in 1743 he gives an 
account of his observations, the substance of which is, that 
when the eye had been, for a certain time, directed steadily to 
a square spot of one of the following colours, red, yellow, 
green, blue and black, the object being placed on a white 
ground, there was seen about the spot a fringe or border of 
one of the colours in the following series, green, blue, pale 
purple, pale red and white, each of which, in order, is the acci- 
dental colour of the corresponding colour in the former series. 
Immediately afterwards, on directing the eye to a different part 
of the white ground, there appeared upon it a square spot of 
the same accidental: colour, the white spot being considerably 
brighter than the ground. The subject of accidental colours. 
was pursued by the Jesuit Scherffer (‘‘ Institutionum Opticarum 
partes quatuor,” 1775), and he recommended that, except when 
the object viewed was black, that object should be placed on a. 
black ground, in order that, with less fatigue to the eye, the 
accidental colours might be more vivid when the eye was 
directed to the white ground on which they were to be per- 
ceived. Scherffer made observations with colour spots on 
grounds of different colours, from which he ascertained, at the 
same time, the accidental colours of the spot and of the 
ground ; for example, on contemplating a red square placed on 
yellow paper, and then turning the eye to white paper, he found 
that the latter was of a blue colour, and that on it appeared a 
square coloured green. Buffon, continuing to look at one of 
the coloured spots during a longer time than was necessary to 
produce the border above mentioned, observed that the colour 
of the spot itself became less vivid, that the spot subsequently 
took the form of across, and finally, that of a narrow rectangle :. 
these appearances, which have been ascribed to the unsteadi- 
ness of the eye, have not since been observed. A border of 
accidental colour is constantly observed about an object when 
it has been for a time viewed intently ; and in order that, by 
rendering it insensible, a coloured object may be seen as dis- 
tinctly as possible, it has been recommended that it be painted 
or formed on a ground whose natural colour is similar to that 
of the accidental colour peculiar to the object. 


Ornamentation of the Vatican Loggia. 


The cartoons prepared by Giovanni da Udine and others. 
for the arabesques on the pilasters of the Loggia were pricked 
or perforated with a needle along the outlines in order to 
transfer the design surfaced by the process of pouncing, the 
perforations being made so close together as to represent a 
continuous outline on the under surface, reproducing the 
original forms. A second or blank sheet was placed under the 
cartoon, and when perforated was held down on the surface of. 
the wall already prepared with the ground of wet plaster 
(‘ntonaco), and the artist, with a dabber or pouncing bag of 
fine lawn, filled with charcoal powder, dusted over the per- 
forated surface. When this operation was complete and the 
sheet of paper removed, the outline was found to be transferred 
to the wall by means of the charcoal dust, which had passed 
through the perforations. The variety. of the so-called 
“ arabesque” ornament, of which the pilasters offer the most 
complete and perfect specimens, is essentially of antique origin ; 
it is an imitation, as literal as possible, by Raphael and his 
scholars, of the internal decorations of the ruined buildings of 
ancient Rome, in their time discovered, the Baths of Titus, 
excavated in 1506, being the great storehouse from which these 
were immediately derived ; but whilst it is essentially identical 
with the mode of ornament described in terms of reprobation 
by Vitruvius, it is nevertheless characterised by certain dis- 
tinctive and differently beautiful elements, such indeed as could 
scarcely fail to be imparted to a decorative style taken up 
again at its culminating point, after the lapse of so many 
centuries, and again continued and developed by the greatest 
artists of a scarcely less brilliant epoch. The arabesque of the: 
school of Raphael is thus essentially a revival or rather con- 
tinuation of ancient Roman ornament, and in this respect it 
bears much the same relation to the ornament of the baths of 
Titus that these latter do to the ornamental decorations of 
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Pompeii, of a somewhat earlier period and a purer, though less 
masterly, school. With respect to the term “arabesque,” as. 
applied to this variety of ornament, although custom has 
sanctioned its usage as a generic term, it is here, to say the 
least, an inexpressive misnomer; the term grotesque, some- 
times made use of, from the analogous Italian term g7oftesca, 
is more appropriate, as well in the English meaning of the 
word as in its Italian acceptance as applied to ornament. The 
origin of this term dates from the cinque-cento period, when 
the newly-discovered halls of the ancient baths already alluded 
to were familiarly called “grotte” (grottos) from their being 
beneath the level of the ground, and the wall decorations 
“ srottesche,” from being found therein. The term “arabesque” 
would be more appropriately confined to the well-characterised 
varieties of conventional flat ornament, derived from Arab or 
Saracenic sources, and which are sufficiently marked by the 
absence of all literal representations ; in this strictly limited 
and specific sense the word was employed by Cellini and other 
writers on art of his epoch. 


Florentine Bronzes. 


In the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Florence 
‘was especially noted for the fabrication of art bronzes, so much 
‘so that “Florentine bronze” is now used as a generic term 
applied to all minor Italian works of the cinque-cento and later 
periods in that material. Reproductions of antiques, reduced 
-copies from celebrated recent works and original compositions 
on a small scale were often executed by the most celebrated 
sculptors of the epoch. The Pisani, Donatello, Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, Verocchio, Baccio Bandinelli, Benvenuto Cellini and 
Giovanni Bologna area few of the great artists of whom it is 
possible we thus pessess many small and unknown works. The 
ammense number and variety of minor objects in bronze of that 
period, often distinguished by admirable delicacy and spirit, 
prove that the production of such works had become an im- 
portant and recognised industry, analogous to the bronze manu- 
factures of Paris at the present day. The technical processes 
of casting, &c., in use at that period are minutely cescribed by 
Cellini in his technical treatises. 


Naturalism and Ornament. 


The artist has for his drift the representation of beauty as it 
appears in the natural subject ; the ornamentist the application 
of beauty to a new subject. To the former therefore artistical 
imitation is au essential requisite, since he works by it, and by 
it alone ; it is, in short, his language. To the latter it is not an 
essential but only an useful acquirement. The reason of this is 
obvious ; the painter deals solely with the apparent forms of 
objects, and it is by giving us true pictures of the apparent 
form that he suggests the reality. The ornamentist, on the 
other hand, in his use of nature sometimes selects the apparent 
form, sometimes the reality; but in either case the forms or 
‘colours which he has abstracted assume a positive and real 
character, and if he avails himself of artistic effects, it is more 
for the sake of gaining variety and force than for identity and 
truth of mere resemblance. In afew words, the ornamentist 
refers to nature for the purpose of learning the contrivances by 
which she has adorned her works, that he may be enabled to 
apply the same forms and modes of beauty to man’s handi- 
craft ; and this purpose necessarily leads him, as it were, to 
anatomise her works and resolve them into elements, rather 
than to view them in the aggregate with the eye of an artist, 
anda to deal with minute particulars of form and colour more as 
they really are than as they appear modified by visual laws. 
As he does not aim at that fictitious resemblance of nature 
which it is the purpose of fine art to effect, but, so far as he 
goes, at the identical repetition of natural forms and colours in 
some new material and for some new purpose, it is obvious 
that the power of representing objects in the form of diagrams 
is to him far more necessary and valuable than that of imitating 
them with all their effects of light and shade, of surface or of 
material, as an artist does. It is quite certain that there is a 
limit to naturalism in ornament, while there is no limit in the 
opposite direction. Jet us consider then whether the prevail- 
ing confusion of ideas and utter want of principle in our 
ornamentation are not due to neglect of the primary rule, that 
the art of ornamenting consists in the application of natural 
modes of decoration, not in applying pictures or sculptures of 
natural objects to our fabrics. If we ask why Oriental orna- 
mentation is so agreeable and natural, though it consists of 
little that resembles natural objects, the reply is because 
Oriental fabrics are ornamented in the same way as natural 
objects are. The forms employed are natural and beautiful 
forms ; the colours are arranged and contrasted and modified 
as we find them in nature. The lines are such as we find in 
almost every flower or object that meet us, and therefore always 
pleasing. The object of the ornamentist is not to make mere 
copies of natural objects, and to paint pictures or carve images 
of them on the furniture and appliances of life. His purpose 
qs to adorn the contrivances of mechanical and architectural 
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those forms and modes of beauty which nature herself has 
employed in adorning the structure of the world. Ornamental 
design is, in fact, a kind of practical science, which, like other 
kinds, investigates the phenomena of nature for the purpose of 
applying natural principles and results to some new end. A 
landscape with figures is in itself an agreeable object, and may. 
as we know, be employed ornamentally with considerable effect. 
But would it form an appropriate decoration for a floor or 
pavement if executed, say, in mosaic? Obviously not. It is 
plain that in the case of a floor or pavement (and the same 
rule applies to carpets, floor-cloths and other coverings of 
floors) the primary idea to be conveyed is that of uniform 
flatness and solidity. 


Greek Inscriptions. 


All Greek inscriptions are written in capital letters, and 
without any punctuation or separation of the several words, 
which often renders it difficult to read and understand them 
properly. Some of the earliest inscriptions are written, like the 
Hebrew, from the right to the left ; others varied their lines, 
the first being written from the left to the right, and the next 
from the right to the left. In this manner the laws of Solon 
were written, and some specimens are still extant. The 
method of later times was to write, like ourselves, from the left 
to the right. But besides these general distinctions there 
occur a great variety, and some modifications of writing which 
are the result of mere fancy. Another important point which it 
is necessary to know before attempting to read Greek and 
more especially Roman inscriptions are the abbreviations of 
names and words (sigla), which have been described and ex- 
plained in several works. Public or State documents were 
exhibited in Greece in certain places of great publicity, as the 
Acropolis at Athens, and sometimes whole walls were set apart 
for the purpose of receiving marble or metal slabs with inscrip- 
tions. Market-places and temples likewise served as reposi- 
tories for inscriptions, When it was intended that an inscrip- 
tion should be understood by two different nations, it was 
written in the languages of both (<mscriptiones bilingues), as in 
Greek and Assyrian, Greek and Phcenician, Greek and Latin, 
Greek and Lycian, and Greek and Egyptian, as on the Rosetta 
stone in the British Museum, of which another copy was dis- 
covered by Lepsius. The necessity of making collections of 
the most important inscriptions, such as contained public 
decrees, or interesting epigrammatic poems (of which many 
have found their way into the Greek anthology), was felt by 
the Greeks themselves. The earliest collection we know of is 
that of Philochorus ; his example was followed by Polemon 
and especially by Craterus. Although public inscriptions were 
under the protection of the State, and although their violation 
was severely punished, we nevertheless know of several 
instances in which they were maliciously or frivolously de- 
stroyed or mutilated. In certain cases the State itself ordered 
the destruction of public documents, as when decrees were 
annulled or abolished. In times of war and in the destruction 
of towns, innumerable inscriptions must have perished. Athens, 
as early as the time of the Persian wars, gives us an example of 
the destruction of public monuments, as pillars, and tombstones 
with inscriptions, for the purpose of building walls for the pro- 
tection of the city. In the fourth century of our era religious 
fanaticism caused still greater havoc among the ancient monu- 
ments, which were frequently used as building materials for all 
kinds of edifices ; and if, in addition to all this, we consider 
the ravages of time and the destructive influence of rain and 
air, it is astonishing to see the immense number of inscriptions 
that have been preserved down to our own time. The first 
modern writer who conceived the idea of making a collection 
of ancient inscriptions was Cyriacus of Ancona, who undertook, 
in A.D. 1435, a journey through Italy, Greece and Asia Minor, 
and brought back a great number of inscriptions, which he 
collected in three volumes of MS., which are still extant in the 
Barberini Library at Rome, and have often been used by sub- 
sequent collectors. After Cyriacus a long time elapsed, during 
which the attention of the learned was chiefly directed towards 
Roman inscriptions. 


Roman Law of Ancient Lights. 


The right to the free enjoyment of light belongs in the Roman 
law to the class of “servitutes” (easements), among which 
were the “ Servitus altius non tollendi, ne luminibus officiatur, 
ne prospectui officiatur.” The general rule is thus expressed by 
Ulpian :— He who shall attempt to obstruct his neighbour’s 
lights, or to do anything else to damage them, must know that 
he ought to maintain the form and condition of the ancient 
edifices. If you and your neighbour cannot agree about the 
height to which buildings may be raised which you have begun 
to erect, you will have the privilege of having an arbiter.” It 
is said that, according to the English law, the stopping of a 
prospect is not a nuisance. The Roman law, as already 
observed, allowed a “ Servitus ne prospectui officiatur.” The 
Roman rules of law as to easements in general are more precise 


skill by the application of those princip'es of decoration and of * than those of the English law. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. | 

A NEw building to be used for municipal offices has been 
erected at the angle of Vulture and Graham Streets, South 
Brisbane. The builder’s tender for it was 6,999/. A local 
journal gives a long description of the arrangements, but 
as regards the style of the building it is said :—“ Questioned 
as to the particular style in which the building is designed, 
the architects inform us that they have endeayoured, as far 
as possible, to take advantage of the limited opportunity 
afforded to emulate the course adopted by the chief archi- 
tectural minds of the day, by attempting to produce a 
work that in its composition will be characteristic of the 
opinions entertained on the subject of architectural art at 
the present period, rather than by adopting in their purity 
one or other of the historical phases of the art. This build- 
ing is only one of several which have come under notice as 
possessing characteristics which point to a distinct effort on 
the part of their designers to advance out of the beaten 
track and keep pace with modern thought.” The great Dr. 
Jounson himself could hardly do better in piling up words 
while neglecting the main point. From the architects’ in- 
formation can any reader guess what sort of building has 
been set up ? 


AFTER the meeting of the trustees which took place on 
Wednesday, the project for the extension of the Manchester 
Infirmary is hardly likely to be realised. The position of 
the infirmary is undoubtedly most central, and although the 
ground, which contains seven and a half acres, could be 
utilised with advantage for other purposes there may be 
also an advantage in suggesting that benevolence holds an 
important place in Manchester. The infirmary is, however, 
not large enough, and the Board of Management decided 
upon its extension. ‘Three sets of plans were prepared for 
the work, and the board selected those by Mr. ALEXANDER 
GraHaM. But an influential party of trustees are opposed 
to the enlargement. It is considered by them that for the 
infirmary a site should be selected which would allow of 
more quiet and purer air. They were in a majority at the 
meeting on Wednesday, and, instead of adopting Mr. 
GraAHAM’s plans, carried the following amendment :—‘ That 
the trustees are of opinion that whilst it is manifestly im- 
portant that the infirmary should be retained on its present 
site in the utmost state of efficiency, any extension of the 
accommodation thereon is very undesirable.” As more 
space is needed the amendment is equivalent to a declara- 
tion that another sitey must be secured. A poll has been 
demanded, but as the opposition to the enlargement is 
general in Manchester it is not likely that the proposal of 
the Board of Management will find a majority of supporters. 


THE July admissions to the Royal Academy Architectural 
School are as follows :—Ufper School.i—H. P. Apams, 
C. W. BakErR, J. BoRROWMAN, jun., A. W. CLEAVER, P. G, 
Newton, R. A. Reip, A. DuNBAR SMITH and A. B. 
Yeates. Lower School—H. B. CrrEssweEtt, W. H. 
Hazet, T. G. Lucas, A. A. ReEEvEand H. A. SAvL. 


or A. /H.. \Lavarp; in “a, letter. to. the. /777es, bas 
asserted the right of Mr. Rassam to be recognised as one 
of the greatest of Assyrian explorers :—‘‘ My attention has 
been called to the notice of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
collection in the recently published ‘Guide to the Exhibi- 
tion Galleries of the British Museum.’ That notice is in 
several respects inaccurate; but it is against the great 
injustice done in it to Mr. Rassam that I desire to protest. 
At page xl. of the introduction it is stated that this ‘un- 
rivalled collection’ is due to myself, Sir HENRY RAWLINSON, 
and others, and no mention is made of Mr. Rassam. Sir 
Henry RAw_inson is the greatest and justly the most 
renowned of Assyrian scholars. He would, I am convinced, 
be the last man to wish to deprive another of his share in 
Assyrian and Babylonian discoveries. He was not an exca- 
vator in Assyria, but at one time, in his political capacity as 
Resident at Bagdad, had a kind of general control over the 
excavations carried on by Mr. Rassam in the ruins of 
Nineveh. The colossal human-headed bulls, and ‘the 
two colossal figures of mythological character’ in the 
‘ Assyrian transept’ were not, as stated on the plinths, ex- 
cavated by him, but by M..Borra, and were, by: Sir 
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Henry Rawttnson’s directions, ‘obtained,’ as mentioned: 
in the guide (p. 80), for the museum. Mr. RassaAM was a 
great ‘discoverer’ and ‘excavator’ in the true sense of 
the words, although his name has been omitted. To him 
alone we owe the magnificent series of bas-reliefs represent-. 
ing the lion hunt and other subjects of the chase in the: 
‘Assyrian basement,’ the priceless bronze gates from Tell- 
Balawat, the wonderful collection of tablets from Habbu: 
Hubba—the site of a very ancient Babylonian city which 
he discovered—and many other Assyrian and Babylonian: 
monuments of the highest importance now in the Museum, 
to which his name, however, has not been attached. During 
his employment under the trustees of the British Museum 
Mr. Rassam discovered the remains of five Babylonian 
palaces and temples, and of three temples and one palace 
in Assyria, from which most interesting and important 
remains and inscriptions were obtained. I fear that a 
deliberate attempt is being made to deprive him of the 
credit which is his due.” 


Ir has been arranged that the members of the Sussex 
Archeological Society are to visit the ancient town of Rye 
on August 11, and the no less interesting town of Win- 
chelsea on the following day. This year the office of mayor 
of Winchelsea is again held by Mr. F. A. InpERwIcK, Q.C., 
who is as zealous in upholding the historic claims of the 
town as he is in supporting claims of a very different sort 
in the Divorce Court. As he has just completed a valuable 
book on the antiquities of the district he will be prepared 
with evidence to meet all comers. Mr. INDERWICK has 
promised to read a paper on “Rye under the Puritans.” 
There is an influential local committee at present’ at work, 
with Mr. Wintiam Dawes as the honorary secretary, and 
it is to be hoped their negotiations with the railway com- 
panies and with hotel-keepers may be successful. 


In December last alterations were in progress at the 
Princess Theatre, in Edinburgh. The builder’s foreman 
happened to fall from the gallery, and in his descent struck 
against a scaffold on which a joiner was at work. Both men 
fell about 13 feet. What became of the foreman is not 
known—for men of that class there is not much advantage 
in the Employers’ Liability Acts ; but the joiner was injured, 
and he brought an action against the builder, claiming 4oo/. 
His contention was that the accident was due to the fault of 
the builder in failing to provide suitable or sufficient timber 
for the erection of the scaffolding. The builder, on the ~ 
other hand, declared that the wood was perfectly sound and 
strong enough for the purpose for which it was intended. 
The Sheriff Substitute, after hearing the evidence, has given 
judgment dismissing the action. ‘The Sheriff says that he 
was unable to sustain the relevancy of the action. The 
case appeared to him to be one of pure misadventure, for 
which no one could be held legally responsible. 


Ir was commonly supposed that the ruins of St. Cloud 
were allowed to remain unrestored because a great many of 
the French people imagined that the devastation was caused 
by the Germans. In reality the mischief was due’ to their 
own artillerists. The ruins were an eyesore, and detracted 
from the beauty of the park around them. In the present 
condition of the French finances it would be hard to find 
money enough to restore the palace; and even if the 
buildings were renewed, to what use could they be 
applied? Besides, the palace of St. Cloud was iin no 
way associated with acts on which Frenchmen can think 
with satisfaction. Kings and courtiers resided there, but it 
was not the theatre for heroic deeds. As, however, theré 
are still in France, as elsewhere, some weak-minded people 
who find something glorious in royal vices, the French 
Government were wise in teaching them a lesson by selling 
the ruins to a housebreaker, whose pickaxes will soon 
dispel the glamour. What remains of the architecture 
and sculpture is of no artistic value, and therefore would 
not be worth preserving. ‘The landscape will appear more 
cheerful when the ruins are cleared away. Visitors will 
still throng to the place to enjoy the scenery and the view 
of Paris, but it may be doubted if hereafter any native or 
stranger will regret the act by which the ground was 
delivered from work which was created and destroyed by 
misgovernment. 
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WELL Court (WoRKMEN’S HOUSES AND CLuB Room), EDINBURGH. 
SIDNEY MITCHELL, Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOTEL DE VILLE, BRUSSELS. 


MONG all the public buildings of Belgium the Town 
Hall in the capital is the best known to Strangers. 
This is owing, no doubt, to its picturesqueness. Like other 
buildings of its class throughout the country, it does not 
stand back from the adjoining houses for the sake of effect, 
yet from all points of the Square it appears impressive. 
Since the electric light was introduced in Brussels it 
appears every night under conditions which the builders 
could not have foreseen, but somehow it gains rather than 
loses, and offers unexpected contrasts of light and shade. 

The front extends for about 250 feet, but the depth of 
the older part is not more than 50 feet. The tower rises to 
a height of 370 feet, and the inhabitants believe it to be 
the finest in all Belgium, not excepting the tower of Antwerp 
Cathedral. 

At the first glance the Town Hall appears to be con- 
structed on an uniform plan, but the difference between the 
windows in the right and left parts makes it plain that the 
building was not all erected in one period. At one time 
there was more variety in the parts than is seen at present, 
but from time to time ornamentation was removed in order 
to bring the facade nearer to uniformity of style. The sides 
are not as well known as the front, although they are 
capitally designed. 

There is no certainty about the designer of the Brussels 
Hotel de Ville. The evidence appears to be in favour of 
JACQUES VAN THIENEN, who was employed in 1405. ‘The 
completion of the tower was entrusted to JEAN DE Ruys- 
BROEK in 1448. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


WELL COURT (WORKMEN’S HOUSES AND CLUB ROOM), 
EDINBURGH. [SIDNEY MITCHELL.) ; 


ARCHITECT’S FEES. 


AS action brought by Mr. Daniel Hawkins, architect, of 

Cheltenham, to recover 27/. 15s. for professional services 
rendered to George Troughton, was tried at the last sitting of 
the local County Court. 

Mr. Lewis explained that in February last the defendant 
consulted the plaintiff as to the contemplated erection of a 
cottage in Winchcombe, and in March wrote asking him if he 
would supply plans and specifications and give reasonable 
supervision for 1o/. Plaintiff replied consenting to the terms 
offered on condition that the defendant would convey him to 
Winchcombe, free of cost, by his *bus whenever he required to 
make the journey on account of the work, and defendant 
accepted this condition. About a dozen plans were prepared 
to suit the changing requirements of the defendant, and 
ultimately the cottage had developed (in plan) into a rather 
elaborate villa residence, the plans and specifications for which 
the defendant approved. The original contract for a cottage, 
the plans, &c., for which were to be supplied for 10/., was thus 
broken, and the plaintiff became entitled to charge what was a 
fair and reasonable price for the work he had done for the 
defendant. Tenders were invited, but as the lowest was higher 
than the amount the defendant wished to spend, he abandoned 
the idea of building. Plaintiff sent in his bill, the particulars 
of which were as follow :—Set of plans and specifications for 
villa residence, at 2} per cent. on gross estimate of cost of 
building (500/.), 127. 10s. ; duplicate specifications and copy of 
original drawings for contractor’s use, 52. 58.3; journey to 
Winchcombe and measuring up old material, 1/.; preparing 
bills of quantities, 77. 10s.; copies of same, 17.2105. G7 ihe 
defendant refused to pay the bill. _ 

Plaintiff stated that when defendant first consulted him he 
told him that his charge was the same as that of other archi- 
tects, viz. 5 per cent. on the gross cost of the work, with extras 
for travelling and out-of-pocket expenses. Defendant described 
the sort of building he required as a cottage with two rooms up 


- and two down and a lean-to adjoining, and offered to take him 


(plaintiff) to Winchcombe in his ’bus, to save the cost of 
Witness heard nothing more of the matter till 
March 24, when he received this letter from defendant :—“ I 
am going to build a cottage. Will you let me have plans for 
the same and specifications and a reasonable amount of super- 
vision of the work for 10/2?” Witness replied on the 25th, 


agreeing to supply plans, &c., and give a reasonable amount of 


supervision to the erection of the cottage for r1o/., and on 
March 28 the defendant signed a memorandum accepting the 
terms of his (plaintiffs) letter of the 25th, with an addendum 
supplied to it, at the defendant’s request, on the 28th, to the 
effect that there should be no extras. 

. Mr. Smith, for the defendant, interposed and said the con- 
tract between the parties was not stamped and could not there- 
fore be put in evidence until a sixpenny stamp was put on it, 
the 1o/. penalty paid, and 1/. paid to the registrar. 

Mr. Lewis replied that he did not put in the memorandum 
as the contract ; he merely offered it as evidence preliminary to: 
the contract. The plaintiff was suing for work and labour done. 

Mr. Smith argued that, a contract in writing having been 
entered into, there could be no variation of its terms except in 
writing. 

The Judge made a note of the objection. 

Plaintiff, proceeding, said he went to Winchcombe on the 
same night, March 28, and there learnt that some dispute had 
arisen between defendant and his neighbour, Mr. Lane. 
Defendant told witness that, whatever the cost, he had now 
determined to extend his proposed building to a point beyond 
Mr. Lane’s window, so as to prevent the latter looking over his 
premises ; and he (defendant) gave instructions for plans to be 
prepared for a house of four bedrooms and two bay-windows on 
the ground floor. Witness prepared a ground plan accordingly, 
and subsequently two or three others, to meet defendant's 
requirements, and finally he prepared the plans and _ specifica- 
tion produced, which defendant approved. Defendant then 
instructed him to get in tenders, and in order to do this he got 
the bills of quantities, for which he had made the usual charge. 
All his charges were reasonable, and such as any architect 
would be entitled to make. 23 per cent. was the usual charge 
made by architects for plans and specifications when the work 
was not carried out. 

Cross-examined: Mr. Troughton never mentioned a word 
about the price of the house he required, and it is untrue that 
he said he would not exceed 300/. in the building. When 
defendant decided not to go on with the building, he came and 
offered 5/. for the work, but was told the charge would be the 
same as any other architect’s. It was not true that plaintiff 
offered to take 7/. 10s. 

Mr. G. O. Bence, builder, said that a building of stone, 
according to the plans produced, would cost about soo/. If the 
plaintiff were told to get in tenders, it was his duty to prepare 
bills of quantities to supply to the builders invited to tender. 
Five per cent. was the usual charge of an architect for making 
plans, preparing specifications, and giving a reasonable amount 
of supervision to the erection of a building, and if the work 
were abandoned witness considered the architect should be paid 
the full 5 per cent., because the principal part of his work had 
been done. He thought 12/. 105. a very moderate charge for 
the plans and specifications in this case, which had been pre- 
pared in a very admirable manner. 

By the foreman of the jury: He could give an instance 
where an architect had been paid his full 5 per cent. when the 
work of building had been abandoned. 

By Mr. Smith: It is a very unusual thing for a builder to 
tender without being supplied with bills of quantities. 

Mr. Jas. Villar, architect and surveyor, said that the plans 
produced were for a villa which would cost about 560/, He 
corroborated the plaintiff as to 2} per cent. being the usual 
charge for plans and specifications when the work was not 
proceeded with, and agreed with all the other charges made 
except that for copies of the bills of quantities. 

Cross-examined: He should charge for bills of quantities if 
he were instructed to get in tenders. 

Mr. G. J. Cox, architect and surveyor, also corroborated as 
to the 2} per cent. charge on the contract price of the work. 
He thought so0o/. would be a moderate price for the erection of 
the building, and therefore 12/7, los. was a reasonable charge 
for the plans and specifications. Witness would not, however, 
have charged 5J/. 5s. for duplicate copies of the specifications 
and drawings. The getting out of bills of quantities was extra 
work, 

Mr. G. Loveday, builder, said he tendered for the erection 
of the building, at 4952. 10s. It was usual for builders to be 
supplied with bills of quantities, and in this case he should not 
have tendered without them. 

Mr. Smith said it was true the word cottage was used by 
the defendant in his letter to Mr. Hawkins, but the plaintiff 
knew that Mr. Troughton required the proposed new house to 
live in himself, with his wife and family, and the defendant was 
at the time living in a house of five rooms upstairs. The ques- 
tions he wished the judge to put to the jury were—first, whether 
they were of opinion that the original contract had been re- 
voked ; if it were not revoked the matter would be one of law, 
with which the judge would deal ; secondly, if they were of 
opinion it was revoked, then it would be for them to say on 
what terms it was revoked and whether the plaintiff’s were 
charges reasonable under the circumstances. “This was a case 
of a man very anxious to get work and who would have been 
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only too glad to have aécepted the 1o/. agreed upon, except 
that an opportunity had arisen to make a larger bill. 

The defendant, in his evidence, denied that he told plaintiff 
he required “a cottage with two rooms upstairs and two down- 
stairs and a lean-to,” and he also denied the statement that it 
was in consequence of any dispute with Mr. Lane that he 
changed his mind as to the character of the building he desired 
or ordered : he had always intended to “cover” the window of 
the adjoining property. From the first he told Mr. Hawkins 
that he required a house with a sitting-room on one side anda 
kitchen cn the other side of the front, with all the necessary 
domestic offices behind, and with as much bedroom accom- 
modation as possible over these rooms. Plaintiff never told him 
that his charge was 5 per cent., nor that ordinarily he should 
charge extras for journeys to Winchcombe. Witness gave no 
instructions for the preparation of bills of quantities, and did 
not know they had been prepared until a builder informed him 
of the fact. Three tenders were sent in, but the prices were so 
high that he abandoned the idea of building. 

By the foreman of the jury: He told Mr. Hawkins that he 
should not exceed 300/. in the erection of the house. 

Examination continued : When I went to Mr. Hawkins and 
told him I had abandoned the idea of building, I said, “ Of 
course I am prepared to pay you all that is fair and legitimate 
for your work. You know the contract you have entered into, 
and the question is, What is a fair proportion of the amount, 
seeing that, the work being abandoned, you will not give any 
time to the supervision of it?” Mr. Hawkins replied, “I am 
entitled to the lot.” I told him I did not think he was, and 
that I thought 50 per cent. of the agreed price, 1o/., would be a 
fair amount. Plaintiff said that would not satisfy him, but that 
he would accept 7/7. tos. I then said, “ But I have not got the 
plans, and until I have I don’t part with a blooming halfpenny.” 
I have never had the plans yet, only the tracings. Mr. Lewis 
has since written me, stating that Mr. Hawkins had consulted 
him with reference to “the slanderous statements ” affecting 
his client’s credit which he says I have made, and threatening 
me with “ legal proceedings for slander ” if I did not offer some 
justification or apologise for my conduct. I replied to that 
letter, and shortly afterwards these proceedings were instituted. 

Mr. Lewis: Did you in your reply use these words: — What 
thou doest do quickly, for I am really longing to do battle with 
this Goliath”? 

Defendant: Yes. 

Then you were very anxious to put Mr. Hawkins to the 
trouble of substantiating his claim in a court of law?—I don’t 
think ordinary mortals are very anxious to come into this Court, 
but I saw there was no alternative in this case. 

Did Mr. Hawkins suggest that the matter should be referred 
to an arbitrator ?—Yes, but I preferred it should come before 
this Court. 

Mr. Darby, architect, said 5 per cent. was the usual charge 
for plans and specifications, or half the amount if the work were 
not proceeded with, and this covered duplicate copies and all 
detail work. Witness would not have got out bills of quantities 
unless ordered to do so by his client. 

Cross-examined : I should not have expected to do all the 
work Mr. Hawkins has done for 1o/. 

Mr. Lewis, in summing up the plaintiff’s case, said the 
charge of 7/. 7s. for duplicate plans, &c., was made because it 
was necessary to have plans both at Winchcombe and at 
Cheltenham, in order to get tenders from builders at both 
places. 

His Honour told the jury that the first question for them 
was whether there had been a recision of the original contract 
and a fresh agreement. If they found there had been a recision 
the question arose as to the grounds on which the fresh agree- 
ment was based, and also as to whether they considered the 
charges made by the plaintiff were reasonable under the 
circumstances. 

The jury found that the original contract was rescinded, and 
that the terms of the fresh agreement were left open by the 
parties. They further found that 2} per cent. was a reasonable 
price to charge for plans and specifications, and therefore 
allowed plaintiff 127. ros. under that head, and that 1/7. was a 
reasonable price for his journey to Winchcombe to measure up 
old material. They also found that the plaintiff had no 
instructions to get out bills of quantities, and disallowed the 
claim of 57. 5s. for that work. The effect of their finding was a 
verdict of 13/. 10s. for the plaintiff, and 

His Honour entered judgment for that amount. 

Mr. Lewis applied for and was allowed a fee of 1/7. Is. in- 
stead of 15s., as the case had occupied a long time in the 
hearing. 

Mr. Smith applied for the plans and specifications to be 
handed to the defendant. 

Mr. Lewis: There is no such claim before the Court. 

His Honour: No, and I don’t think defendant is entitled to 
them. 

Mr. Lewis: He is entitled to the tracings and copies, and 
these he can have. 


THE SITE OF HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


N a letter to the Zzmes Mr. P. L. Sclater, the secretary of 
the Zoological Society, writes :— 

Pray allow me to call attention to what is going on ata 
short distance from where I am writing. The site occupied by 
Her Majesty’s Theatre is being cleared, and is, I am informed, 
to be occupied by another huge hotel and surrounding shops. 
If, as it is understood, this ground is Crown property, and only 
the leasehold has lately changed hands, it would seem that, 
when space for public buildings is so much required in the 
West End, such an appropriation of one of the finest situations in 
London ought not to pass unnoticed. Permit me to point out 
how such a grand site may be better utilised. It is universally 
allowed that the space assigned to the Royal Academy of Arts 
at Burlington House is quite insufficient, not only as regards 
the picture galleries, but also for the accommodation of the 
students and other purposes. No more appropriate site for a 
new Palais des Beaux-Arts could te imagined than this which 
is now vacant. The space in Burlington House at present 
occupied by the Royal Academy is urgently required for the 
use of the scientific societies. The Royal Geographical Society, 
one of the most practically useful of them, would find excellent 
accommodation here and ample room for the display of its 
maps and charts, which are now crowded together in Savile 
Row. A set of rooms for the soirées and receptions of all the 
scientific societies lodged at Burlington House is likewise much 
wanted, and would be of great advantage. The remaining 
space, if any were left, would be eagerly taken up by several 
excellent scientific societies now houseless. Thus the whole of 
Burlington House would be appropriately devoted to the accom- 
modation of science, while art would be sumptuously lodged in 
Pall Mall. The usage of this country of leaving the followers 
of science to take care of themselves, unfettered by State regu- 
lations, has succeeded so well that few would wish to see it in- 
terfered with. But surely, looking to the benefits received from 
science and its handiwork, the State might well intervene so 
far as to give its workers proper meeting rooms in the metro- 
polis. J maintain, therefore—(r) that the unique site lately 
occupied by Her Majesty’s Theatre ought not to be devoted to 
shops and hotels ; (2) that this site offers a favourable oppor- 
tunity for housing the Royal Academy in a proper manner ; 
(3) that the space thus to be gained in Burlington Heuse is 
urgently required for the scientific societies. 


THE ROMAN WALL. 


HE long excursion of the summer season in connection 
with the North Staffordshire Naturalists’ Field Club was 
devoted to a visit to the North of England, the chief object of 
the journey being to inspect the Roman Wall, The party, 
numbering altogether 27, says the Staffordshire Advertiser, 
were met at Carlisle by the Rev. T. W. Daltry, the secretary to 
the club and appointed leader, who with his son had preceded 
the excursionists to Gilsland the previous evening. From 
Carlisle they almost immediately, proceeded to the castle, 
where they were received at the gate by Mr. R. S. Ferguson, 
M.A., chancellor of the diocese, and a well-known antiquary, 
who gave a short history of the castle and pointed out the 
Norman walls, with their shallow buttresses, also the deep fosse 
on the outside. He explained that formerly there had been an 
outer fosse, which is now built over. Having spoken of the 
construction of the tower, Mr. Ferguson again addressed those 
present in the outer court or “bailey, indicating the curtain wall, 
which divided the outer bailey from the inner, in which stands 
the old Norman keep and the remains of a palace built by 
Edward I., where Mary, Queen of Scots, was confined. He 
pointed out how the Roman wall came down from Stanwix, an 
adjacent village, to the river Eden, crossing which it took its 
course to the Solway Firth. From the castle the party pro- 
ceeded to the cathedral, where they were met by the Ven, 
Archdeacon Cooper, vicar of Kendal, who assisted the Chan- 
cellor in showing and explaining the architecture of the build- 
ing. Of the nave only two bays remain, the rest having been 
demolished by Cromwell’s troopers. The remaining portion is 
of Early Norman work, and it was for some centuries used as 
the parish church of St. Mary. It was here that Sir Walter 
Scott was married to Miss Carpenter. The east window of the 
cathedral is of late Decorated work, and of large proportions. 
After further examination, the party crossed the turf where for- 
merly stcod the cloisters, and entered the refectory, which is 
now used as a library and chapter-house. Thanks having been 
given to the two leaders, a return was made to the railway 
station, and an hour’s run brought the party to Gilsland. On 
the next day the programme was. followed under the skilful 
guidance of the Rev. A. C. C. Vaughan, M.A., vicar of Lambley 
and Greenhead, who met the party at Thirlwall Castle, an old 
Border peel of the thirteenth century. A stone was inspected 
in the neighbouring farm buildings, with the inscription 
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“ CrviIrASs DUMNONII.” This was the name of a southern 
tribe, but the connection of the stone with the wall cannot be 
traced. The Roman military way ran between the wall and the 
vallum for a considerable distance on the west of Borcovicus. 
The way led to this castra or station, and although it has for cen- 
turies been turfed over, its rounded form could still be traced. 
The thanks of the club having been tendered to Mr. Vaughan by 
the president, Mr. Thomas Wardle, the party returned to their 
hotel. The following day avisit was paid to Hexham, where, under 
the guidance of Mr. J. P. Gibson, of that place, the abbey was 
inspected. Mr. Gibson was assisted by the zealous sexton, 
Mr. R. Robson, who spends whole nights in the Saxon crypt of 
the church, cleaning the cement from the Roman stones, on 
some of which he has discovered several important inscriptions 
and some beautiful Roman mouldings. Mr. Gibson lunched 
with the club at Hexham, and afterwards accompanied the 
party to Chesters, where they were admitted by special per- 
mission, which was kindly given by the owner, Wa N. Je 
Clayton, M.P. for West Northumberland. Another of the 
principal remaining castra, Birdoswald, situated on a cliff above 
the river Irthing, was journeyed to on Saturday, the leader 
being the Rev. Adam Wright, rural dean and vicar of Gilsland, 
who later in the day showed a portion of the party the wall in 
his garden and other objects of interest. The party proceeded 
to Lanercost Priory, where the Rev. H. Whytehead, the vicar, 
kindly consented to explain the history and archzological 
features of this most interesting pile of buildings. The nave 
of the priory church is now used as the parish church, and the 
choir and transept are roofless. The whole church is Early 
English, varying in detail, with some few later insertions in the 
ruined part. Here are the tombs of the Lord Dacres, to whom 
the priory possessions were given by Henry VIII. at the Dis- 
solution, and who turned the monks’ buildings into a residence 
for themselves. The vicarage is a portion of the monastic 
buildings. The crypt exists, and there are traces of the cloister- 
garth. The company were next conveyed to Naworth Castle, 
where they were admitted by the express permission of the Earl 
of Carlisle, and, through the courtesy of the Countess of Car- 
lisle, visited the private rooms. At this juncture about half the 
party left for Carlisle and home, and some for Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Those who remained stayed the Sunday at Gilsland and 
drove to Bewcastle Park, inspecting the slender remains of 
Triermain Castle and Asterton Castle, a fortified farmhouse, 
with two towers. Magnificent views of distant scenery were 
obtained from this point, as from the high ground at different 
points on the route. Bewcastle gave the impression of a quaint 
little place, consisting of a church (mostly of last century work), 
a Medieval castle, vicarage, post office, farmhouse and build- 
ings, all situated on the platform of a six-sided Roman camp. 
Bewcastle is the last parish on the English side of the Border. 
Before leaving for Carlisle on Monday a few members of the 
party drove to Nether Denton. The parish church of Gilsland, 
with two very Early Norman doorways and a narrow, original 
window, composed of three stones only, the two uprights and 
the headstone, with a rude semicircle cut out, was also inspected. 
An old Border peel adjoins the churchyard, which, together with 
the church, is almost entirely built of Roman stones. This 
visit practically brought to a termination a most pleasant and 
interesting excursion, which was rendered all the more enjoy- 
able by the fine weather which prevailed. The kindness and 
ability of the local leaders were much appreciated by the 
members of the club. 


PROFESSIONAL CHARGES IN AUSTRALIA." 


ie opening the discussion on professional charges of archi- 
tects I do not propose to go into the question as to whether 
the remuneration by percentage is a fair one both to the 
practitioner and the client, or rather whether it is the best 
system of remuneration which could be adopted by the profes- 
sion for work and labour done, but simply to deal with the 
schedule of charges adopted by this Institute, and put before 
you to-night for discussion points in which I consider our 
present schedule deficient and a bar to equable dealing between 
the architect and his client. Much has been said of late in 
England, America and these colonies, and much more can and 
will be said on the question as to whether this old-established 
custom of payment by percentage on the cost is the best 
method which could be adopted, and if some more just and 
consistent arrangement could not be arrived at to take its 
place. I think the profession generally would welcome it; 
however, at present we have to take things as we find them 
and endeavour to make them as fair as possible between man 
and man. There is one point to which I wish to refer before 
dealing with the schedule, and it is this, that the general public 
look upon architects as overpaid, and gauge the charges made 
by the time taken up in preparing the plans and specification 
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and the supervision of the works, and totally ignore the amount 
of study, skill and knowledge which has had to be acquired by 
the qualified architect, so that he may bring it to bear on even 
the smallest work which emanates from his hands and his. 
brain, I say the educated qualified architect, for we know that 
in every profession there are a great number of charlatans, 
whose services would be highly paid at even a third of the 
remuneration received by the architect properly so called. A 
discussion of a very useful nature might be held on the question of 
percentage versus some other and more equable system of re- 
muneration, but, as I said before, it is not my purpose to deal 
with it at present. It behoves us to make our own schedule as 
complete as possible at the present time, especially when we 
consider that it will be the one referred to in the Registration 
of Architects’ Bill, which was included in the Governor’s Speech 
as one of the measures to be brought before Parliament this 
session, and if this schedule is not as full and complete as we 
can make it, we and the profession generally will suffer con- 
siderable loss in the practice of our profession, and therefore, 
in justice to ourselves, it behoves us to give some little con- 
sideration to it, even at the sacrifice of valuable time. 

I propose to take our schedule and compare it with those of 
the R.I.B.A. and the New South Wales Institute of Architects. 
Comparisons are odious, but at the same time I do not think I 
shall lose much in taking a leaf out of the book of the latter 
institution, for their schedule of charges is the most complete 
that has up to the present come under my notice, and I venture 
to say under the notice of any one of you. In much it is an 
adaptation of the R.I.B.A., yet it has been enlarged to meet 
almost every case that may arise in the professional practice of 
an architect, which in these colonies is perhaps more varied 
than in England. Clause 1 of our schedule says :—“ The 
minimum charge to be made for our architect’s services, except 
as hereinafter mentioned, shall be 5 per cent. on the total cost 
of the works executed from his designs.” We have to keep 
before us that this charge is a minimum one, and therefore 
capable of enlargement, and that an architect can therefore, if 
he chooses, charge a higher but not a lower rate for his services. 
I have known this done, but the general number of practitioners 
would turn up their eyes in holy horror at the idea of a brother 
practitioner doing such a thing, and would not uphold his claim 
in a court of law, but would fall back in their evidence on the 
usual charge of 5 per cent., quite overlooking the fact that in 
reality, in accordance with the schedule, he has the right to 
charge Io per cent. if his professional position warrant his so 
doing. I believe that this is but right and proper, because an 
architect who rises to an eminence in his profession has a 
right to value his services higher than his perhaps less talented 
or fortunate brother. This system pertains in the professions 
of law and medicine, and in fact in nearly all other professions, 
but is unfortunately more honoured in the breach than the 
practice in our own. It goes without saying that this should 
not be done without the previous knowledge of the client. 

The New South Wales schedule does not state that this 
charge is a minimum one, and consequently places all prac- 
titioners on the one level. It, however, has added to this 
clause the following :—‘“ Besides which for works outside the 
metropolis the expense of travelling, whether by day or night, 
including time occupied in travelling, with all incidental 
expenses connected therewith, necessarily to be incurred by the 
architect, shall be paid by the employer as accruing,” and then 
follow five subsections explaining the meaning of the clause. 
This is in my opinion a very necessary addition, and one which 
would save a large number of disputes ; for instance, sub- 
section (a) limits the radius on which travelling expenses should 
not be charged to seven miles from the General Post Office. 
Now the great cost in visiting works at a distance of over seven 
miles is not the amount of the travelling expenses themselves, 
but the time taken up intravelling. I have myself in visiting a 
small work at Heidelberg found that the time taken up in 
travelling has amounted to nearly two hours each time. This, 
supposing the work to continue for three months, with an 
average of two visits a week, means nearly seven working days 
taken up in travelling alone, for which no remuneration is 
received, We have a clause which refers to this, but it is SO 
vague that it is almost useless. 1 do not intend to go into the 
services included in the usual 5 per cent. charge at present, but 
shall have something to say about it later on. [ notice that an 
addition is proposed to be made in clause I of our schedule, 
which is in both the R.I.B,A. and the New South Wales. 
schedules as a distinct clause, and in these schedules is fuller 
and more comprehensive, and explains between the nature of 
the labour expended. I am glad to see this addition, for I my- 
self once suffered from its omission, and therefore can speak 
feelingly of its value. ; 

The above rates do not apply to works costing less than 
300/.; in such cases the charges be made according to circum- 
Stances. Both the R.I.B.A. and New South Wales schedules. 
are more explicit. They say in_ effect the same thing. In 
works of small value, say 500/. in amount, 5 per cent. 1s not 
remunerative, and the charges should be by an ascending scale, 
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reaching to Io per cent. for works under 1007, The only dif- 
ference between the R.I.B.A. and New South Wales in this 
clause is that the latter mentions time on an ascending scale, 
but no limit of percentage. I, however, rather incline to the 
R.I.B.A. wording, as the definite is always preferable to the 
indefinite. The New South Wales schedule has several ciauses 
which our schedule does not contain, and which, I think, might 
be added with very great advantage to us. Clause 6 says :— 
“When any work is carried out by day-labour under a clerk 
of the works or working foreman, the minimum commission 
shall be 7 per cent., or at a higher rate by special arrangement, 
and when work is so carried out, the architect shall in no way 
be held responsible for any of the work or liability attached to 
the office of builder, the proprietor in all such cases taking 
upon himself all risks, liability and responsibilities attached to 
the said office of builder.. Employers’ attention is directed to 
the Employers’ Liability Act.”. I am sure all of you will agree 
with me that this is a most important clause, and one of which 
nearly every architectural practitioner has felt the want, espe- 
cially during the last few years, when much work has been 
carried out in this way. All who have had experience in this 
mode of building will know what a great amount of extra 
labour it entails on the architect, and under our present schedule 
we are not entitled to claim more than 5 per cent. commission. 
Even taking into consideration that the minimum charge is 
5 per cent., special cases such as this should be provided for in 
a definite manner. 

Other clauses of importance in the New South Wales 
schedule and which are not in ours, or, if included in it, are so 
vague that they might almost as well not be there. Clause 7 
gives the manner in which the architect is to base his com- 
mission. Clause 8 the manner in which the architect is to 
receive payment, and explains how payment is to be based in 
case of work being only partly executed. Clause 11 deals with 
the payment of architect in case the work has been started or 
the contract signed and further proceedings stopped. Clause 14 
is the clause the members of the R.I.B.A. in Melbourne 
adopted recently, and is in reality a very harmless one, con- 
sidering that it deals with any extra copies of drawings and 
specifications required by the proprietor or builder. This very 
often occurs.. 1 have known cases where the contractor on 
large works has required two sets of tracings, one for the use of 
his own workshops and the other on the building. Now no 
one would suppose that the ordinary 5 per cent. would cover 
this, nor that the 1 per cent. authorised by the R.V.I.A. would 
cover it, and therefore a separate charge of draughtsman’s time 
is authorised. This same clause also appears in the R.I.B.A. 
schedule, but in somewhat different words, and such a clause 
would be also useful to us. Clause 4 contains special notices 
to members, and is divided into seven subsections, (e) the 
Council constitutes itself into a board of advice, to advise, free 
of charge, in adjusting misunderstandings between an employer 
and any member of the Institute. With the exception of a few 
clauses, most of those in the New South Wales schedule and 
others are included in ours, but are very defective in clearness, 
and this way the practitioner is put to a great disadvantage, 
and I feel sure that these will increase in the future when they 
shall become the legal rate, and if these charges are not as 
clear as it is possible to make them then the practitioner will 
suffer much loss. It is to be hoped that the Registration 
Committee will take this schedule into their consideration and 
make it just and fair to both architect and client. 

With regard to the services included in the usual 5 per 
cent. commission, both the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and all other colonial Institutes include the copies of drawings 
and specifications in this charge, but we alone have a clause 
allowing us and in fact inviting us to charge I per cent. to the 
contractor for the drawings and specifications. Personally I 
feel very strongly on this point, and although I feel sure that I 
shall have a very small minority with me, at the same time, 
even in the face of the opposition, I make bold to declare that 
the charge is a most pernicious one and one which is a disgrace 
to the profession in this colony, and I say this colony, for it is 
unknown in any other. It is the thin edge of the wedge for all 
kinds of malpractice in the shape of illicit commissions, as I 
will endeavour to show. I do not mean for one moment to 
imply that the Institute is responsible for these malpractices 
directly, but indirectly I believe the custom is responsible. 
Why is it, if it is found that the usual commission of 5 per 
cent. is not remunerative, we do not as the representative body 
of the profession boldly say so, and make our employers pay 
directly what they now pay indirectly? If as is contended the 
proprietor knows of this charge and pays it without demur 
through the contractor, would it not be extremely unreasonable 
to suppose that he would object to paying it directly? The 
money presumably in the case comes out of his pocket and 
therefore what earthly difference can it make to him whether 
he pays it directly or through an agent? Either one of two 
things. He does not know of the charge, or he believes that 
it comés out of the pocket of the contractor. If he does not 
know of the charge then the architect is laying himself open to 


a mild charge of bribery, and how any member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects can, in the face of the articles o 


association and the declaration he makes, continue to do this. 


quite surpasses my comprehension ; for they are extremely. 
explicit on the point, and in the schedule of charges appears the 
following :—“ The above payments alluded to in this document, 
viz. the schedule of charges, are to be made by the employer to the 
architect direct, who is not to receive commission or payment of 
any kind from the builder or any tradesman, in respect of 
works executed under the architect’s directions.” Again, the 
provision for payment of quantities is quite as distinct. It says 
that the payment, when practicable, should be made to the 
architect by the proprietor rather than through the builder. 
The New South Wales schedule is quite as explicit in this 
matter. It has been said that the circumstances of practice in 
these colonies are different from those in England. I dispute 
this. The profession of an architect is the same here as in 
England. Another statement that has been made is that 
architects are paid in England for the letters they write in the 
same way as lawyers. This again I dispute. There is no such 
charge made. If by letters is meant progress report, e¢ hoc 
genus omne, then I maintain that the same pertains here. Do 
not let me be misunderstood. I am not advocating the loss of 
I per cent. ; all I am contending is that the 4 per cent. should 
be paid directly by the proprietor, and not partly by the 
builder. There was a case decided in England two or three 
years ago in which an architect sued the builder for payment 
for quantities taken off by him for one of his own works, and 
the judge decided that it was not legal for an agent to take 
payment from two parties to a contract. Now if that was not 
legal surely the 1 per cent. is likewise an illegal charge. It 
seems to me that no argument has at the present time been 
brought forward to support the 1 per cent. charge as at present 
levied. Supposing the proprietor does not know that this 
charge is paid by the builder to architect, the only conclusion 
J can arrive at in this case is that the proprietor prefers to pay 
it through the contractor, because he thinks or has some notion 
that in reality the builder himself pays it; and in many cases I 
feel sure that this is the case, and I think it could be proved to 
be so. By allowing this 1 per cent. charge to go through the 
builder, he (the proprietor) more often than not escapes with 
5 per cent. instead of 6. 

There cannot, so far as I can see, be any valid reason for 
this state of affairs. Why is it, if it is found that the usual 
commission of 5 per cent. is not remunerative, that we do not, 
as the representative body of the profession, boldly say so and 
make our employers pay directly what they now pay indirectly ? 
I said that it is the thin end of the wedge for all kinds of mal- 
practice, and I believe that it is so. Much of the illicit com- 
mission that is now demanded, and there is little doubt that it 
is carried on to a greater extent than many of us are aware of, 
is cloaked by this 1 per cent. I remember a case which came 
under my own observations, where a large extra was let on 
a contract, and the general contractor was charged 1 per cent. 
for copies of the drawings in connection with that extra, and 
the sub-contractor was also charged 1 per cent. Now in this 
case 2 per cent. was obtained instead of 1. Again, what is to 
prevent an architect in drawings for fittings from charging the 
proprietor the higher rate, and charging the contractor also a 
higher rate than I per cent. ? yet this is not in strict accordance 
with the Institute Articles of Association. In how many cases 
do these illicit commissions come to light? I say never, that 
is, so seldom that it may almost be said to be never, and the 
reason is obvious. I was on one occasion arguing with a 
tradesman in this city against these commissions ; he defended 
it, and told me that he could surprise me with the names of 
those to whom he gave these commissions. I asked him why 
he did not expose it ; he said, “What a fool I should be to 
throw away my bread and butter.” Here is the whole secret of 
the affair ; it pays them better to keep quiet. I am inclined to 
adhere to my statement that much of this is aided by this 1 per 
cent., and that it is made to cover a multitude of shortcomings. 
I do not for one moment suppose that any of the members of 
the Institute use the 1 per cent. lever for this end, because the 
declaration signed by them distinctly bars them from doing so, 
and I have too good an opinion of the members generally to 
think that they would make a false declaration ; but I do main- 
tain that this I per cent. charge is putting a lever into the 
hands of the unscrupulous practitioner which can be used 
with deadly effect, and although anything, however good 
its object, can be abused, yet at -the same time I be- 
lieve that this charge is founded on a very rotten founda- 
tion, and does not tend to conserve the best interests of 
the profession, and although nothing is by its own nature wrong, 
yet its application may be, and I believe the application of this 
clause in our schedule is capable of being twisted by the un- 
scrupulous for their own ends. I should be glad to see it 
obliterated, and the minimum charge increased to 6 per cent. 
As long as this remains it will, I feel sure, be a stumbling-block 
to the federation with the other institutes of Australasia, and 
also with the Home Institute, which both our President 
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and the professional journals have heen so long advocating, and 
which. we all wish to see accomplished. 

Another point which perhaps does not arise directly from 
the schedule of charges, but which nevertheless would be to our 
advantage to discuss, is the deposit system on tenders. There 
have been several cases of late in which this has been abused, 
and one has come prominently before us. A contractor who 
was the lowest tenderer deposited a sum of money with the 
architect in lodging his tender. He repeatedly asked for its 
return, and failed to get it back. The work was completed, and 
yet his deposit was not forthcoming. The architect called a 
meeting of his creditors, and the contractor was asked to stand 
in with the others. This he very naturally refused to do, and 
issued a writ for the amount. I do not say anything with 
regard to the wisdom of this action on the part of the con- 
tractor. I do think that it is necessary that some rule limiting 
this deposit system, or rather adopting some better system alto- 
gether, would be an advantage to the profession ; it is such 
things as these which drag the honourable name of an archi- 
tect through the mud. We all suffer both directly and indi- 
rectly, and all the more so if the architect doing such things 
happens to be a member of this Institute. 


WING CHURCH.* 


‘2 HE church of Wing,” says Scott, “is a good example of 

a church which must have been erected very shortly 
after the conversion of England and is quite basilican in its 
character. It illustrates by its severity and its classical pro- 
portions (which are sufficiently obvious in spite of later altera- 
tions) the Roman manner of the early days of Saxon 
Christianity.” It possesses what may be said to be the three 
distinctive marks of all the churches of the Roman missionaries 
or their immediate successors in this country, viz. :—1I. The 
apsidal termination. 2. A confessionary crypt ; we know of this 
by description at Canterbury, by the existence of the crypt 
itself at Brixworth, Repton and Wing, or by later crypts which 
are successors of early confessions at York, Worcester, Win- 
chester, Gloucester and many others. Intended originally for 
the repose of the bodies of martyrs, of those who had witnessed 
a good confession by their deaths, they ceased to serve this 
purpose when the system of placing relics in shrines above 
ground came into vogue. 3. The wide chancel arch, the suc- 
cessor of the triumphal arch of the basilica. 

Wing consisted in its original form of a nave (whether the 
aisles fcrmed part of the original structure is open to question) 
and a polygonal apse of seven sides. The angles of the apse 
are ornamented externally with narrow flat pilasters united 
above by semicircular arches. The floor of the apse is elevated 
upon the crypt and ascended by a flight of steps which extend 
into the nave, giving the chancel, when viewed from the church 
itself, a stately and solemn appearance. The triumphal arch is 
almost as wide as the church itself and lofty in proportion. 
The altar stood originally in the centre of the apse. To allow 
space for steps into the crypt, or possibly for a chorus cantorum, 
the nave walls were unpierced by arches for some distance west 
of the triumphal arch. In fact, what now form the easternmost 
bays of the north and south aisles were originally separate 
chambers, from which, by winding steps, there were descents 
into the crypt. The crypt was also visible from the nave by an 
aperture in the middle of the chancel steps. This arrangement 
is still to be seen in the church of St. Zeno at Verona, a church 
which bears many striking resemblances to this of Wing. The 
crypt, which is now only approached from outside, is of rude 
construction, built of a hard brown stone and Roman bricks, 
and is notable for its completeness. There are two ranges of 
pillars round the confessio, forming an ambulatory, and termi- 
nating in two very early doorways, through which it was ap- 
proached by the above-mentioned steps from either side of the 
chancel arch. All traces of the steps have disappeared. The 
nave walls are pierced by three arches. These are semicircular 
and of one order only. Their only ornament is an impost of 
three square set-offs, which does not extend to the lateral faces. 
The piers are oblong masses 6 feet by 3. The level of the 
Saxon wall-plate is visible half-way up the clerestory windows. 
The roof of the church was raised in the fifteenth century, and 
the beautiful timber ceiling with its carved figures, and also the 
stately western tower, belong to the same date. The general 
effect of the church is strikingly basilican. The oaken screens 
of the chancel and of the chapel of St. Catherine are noticeable, 


In the chancel are the magnificent tombs of Sir William 


2 i and Dame Dorothy, his wife, recumbent, and of his 


_ Archeological and Architectural Society. 


* A paper read bythe Rev. F. H. Tatham at the visit of the Bucks 


son, Sir Robert Dormer, created Baron Dormer of Wing, 1615, 
and his lady. At the foot of both tombs kneel their children, 
and the upper parts are rich with the numerous quarterings of 
this great Buckinghamshire family. The Dormers of Wing 
Park became Earls of Carnarvon, and subsequently merged in 
the Chesterfield family, many of whom were buried in the 
church. 

The manor. and benefice of Wing were assigned by the 
Empress Maud, daughter of Henry I., to the monastery of St. 
Nicholas, of Angers, which had a cell at Ascott. On the 
abolition of alien priories, temp. Henry V., it was transferred 
to the convent of St. Mary du Pré at St. Albans, and at the 
dissolution of religious houses it passed first to Cardinal Wolsey, 
then to the Penn family, and shortly after to the Dormers.’ 
The old inventories and churchwardens’ accounts show a great 
wealth of church furniture and plate. They date from 1527, 
and the registers from 1546. Both are full of interest. 


A WORCESTERSHIRE ARCHAOLOGIST. 


TESTIMONIAL, consisting of a silver salver and a gold 
watch, has been presented to Mr. John Noake, J.P., of 
Worcester, by his friends, “in admiration and grateful recogni- 
tion of his valuable and life-long labours in the fields of 
Worcester archeology.” 

The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Douglas stated that the idea of the 
testimonial originated with the Worcester Diocesan Archi- 
tectural and Archeological Society. It was taken up not only 
by members of that society, but by other friends who were 
interested in the pursuits with which Mr. Noake had been so 
closely connected for so many years, and who were anxious to 
acknowledge the services rendered by him. Mr. Noake’s 
services extended over a very wide area, and in considering 
them they had to look beyond the work of the Architectural 
and Archzological Society. His written works were very 
numerous. Some of them were of general interest, and some 
were more especially interesting to the county of Worcester. 
They were valuable and interesting at the present time, but 
they would be of even increased value in after times, and would 
be most useful in the great work which was now in hand, viz. 
the new “History of Worcestershire.” Among Mr. Noake’s: 
works was “The Rambler,” which was one of the earliest ; 
then “The City of Worcester in Olden Times,” “ Notes and 
Queries,” which many of them were familiar with, “ Worcester 
Sects, “The Worcester Monastery,” and, more recently, 
“ Worcester Relics and Worcester Nuggets.” Besides, Mr. 
Noake had rendered valuable services in connection with 
objects of architectural interest. Having a large amount of 
knowledge and a great interest in architectural and arche- 
ological pursuits, he had made himself personaily acquainted 
with those objects throughout the whole country. He had 
made an inspection of, and written papers upon, various 
churches, and at all times was able to render very valuable and 
accurate information respecting them. This had been an age 
of church building and restoration and of revived architectural 
and archzological interest, and Mr. Noake had kept pace with 
the times. It had also been an age of rapid movements, of 
quickly conceived designs and of very rapid execution, and in 
such an age they especially required men who could guide and 
direct the work of restoration. Mr. Noake was eminently one 
who could do that. He always tried to preserve the historical 
character of the buildings, and he might say—whatever Mr. 
Noake’s political views might be—his policy in connection 
with architecture and works of historic interest was emi- 
nently conservative. In that respect he thought they were 
very much indebted to him. In the earlier days of the century 
there was anything but a conservative spirit with regard to 
those matters. There was, rather, a demolishing spirit abroad, 
and he was glad to say that Mr. Noake was one of those who 
arrested to the utmost of his power that very unworthy treat- 
ment of ancient buildings. He believed he was not wrong 1n 
saying they were indebted to Mr. Noake for the preservation of 
the Guildhall in which they were then assembled. _ More 
recently his aid and co-operation were of great value in pre- 
serving the interesting church at Wyre Piddle. Mr. Noake had 
rendered valuable services in other ways, especially to the Field 
Club. Those who were members of the committee of the 
Architectural and Archeological Society knew how valuable 
his aid had been from time to time. Owing to the advance of 
years, Mr. Noake was retiring from the position of secretary of 
the society; but they had elected him to. the new post of 
librarian, and, therefore, they would still retain him as one of 
the members of the executive committee. 

Mr. Noake thanked his friends for the handsome proof of 
their regard which they had given him. Especially to the com- 
mittee of the Architectural Society, with whom he had worked 
so long and so pleasantly, were his thanks due for their kind- 
ness on that and all former occasions, and also to the sub- 
committee, for the great pains and labour they had bestowed on 
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his behalf; and, lastly, to Canon Douglas, for the courteous 
manner in which he had presented the testimonial. It was true 
that more or less from the commencement of the society he 
(the speaker) had worked in and for its interests, but especially 
since its resuscitation seventeen years ago, and more recently as 
its secretary ; and he had the satisfaction of knowing that his 
services had not been in vain, and that by the aid of a most 
efficient and capable committee the society was in every 
respect in a better position than it was some years ago. He 
alluded to the roll of members, the balance of funds in hand, 
the quality. of their literary papers, which appeared in the 
annual volume, the arrangement of their library, and the good 


work achieved in a variety of ways, especially the initiation of 


a movement for the new county history, which he hoped would 
prove successful. To those friends outside the society who 
had subscribed to the testimonial in recognition of his historical 
and antiquarian labours he also felt deeply indebted. For the 


half-century during which he had been engaged in that kind of 


work he had seemed to have been no more than a bricklayer’s 
labourer, collecting quantities of brick in store for the master 
mason who might some day fit them into the less prominent 
parts of an important edifice, a new county history. In this 
description of humble but necessary work it was seldom that 
any labourer was encouraged and recognised by so many kind 
friends as he had met with. Too often it happened on occasions 
like this that when the faculty of speech was most required, to 
a great extent it failed one, and the sense of kindness received 
overwhelmed all attempts at expression. He should ever 
greatly value that beautiful present, and hand it Gown to his 
children as a proof of the kindness of his friends, and as a 
stimulus to themselves to work with all their might while it 
was day, “for the night cometh when no man can work.” He 
thanked them all from his heart. 

The Rev. H. Kingsford proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Jeffery for his services as hon. treasurer and secretary to the 
movement. 

Alderman Ernest Day, in seconding the proposition, said 
they all considered it.a pleasure and a privilege to contribute 
to the testimenial to their old and valued friend, marking as it 
did the labour of a lifetime and the completion of works which 
would be of very great value hereafter in connection with the 
county history. 

The proposition having been carried unanimously, Mr. 
Jeffery replied and said it had afforded him very great gratifica- 
tion to assist the movement, for he had had a very cordial 
sympathy with its object. ; 

On the proposition of the Rev. W. M. Kingsmill, seconded 
by Alderman Ernest Day, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
Chairman. 


WINGRAVE CHURCH.* 


HE church at Wingrave is dedicated to SS. Peter and 
Paul. It consists of chancel, nave, north and south 
aisles, south porch and west tower. Internally from chancel 
to tower it is 107 feet long; nave and aisles 44 feet wide ; 
chancel 14 feet. The building itself is picturesque, in the Early 
English and Perpendicular styles. The chancel roof is of a 
steep pitch, and was built in a manner more domestic than 
ecclesiastical, probably fourteenth-century work. It had a tie- 
beam and plaster ceiling, with the general accompaniment of 
whitewash. This has been replaced with a panelled ceiling of 
oak boarding and ribs, with some carving in bosses. The east 
window was of three lights of an ordinary style, Perpendicular 
work. Now we have a stained window, representing the 
Ascension, the gift of Miss Butt, the niece of the previous vicar. 
The small but very interesting lancet light of the north wall is 
one of the original windows of the chancel, which we found 
blocked on the inside. The doorway also was built up. The 
noble arcades in the chancel, and perhaps other portions of the 
existing fabric, are not later than the middle of the twelfth 
century. The nave as originally completed—the nave of the 
fourteenth century—had a high-pitched roof, the line of which 
can be traced inside the church over the tower arch, and a 
piece of the weather moulding, showing its exact height exists 
outside in the east wall of the tower. The north and south 
doorways in the aisles, and probably the whole of the belfry 
stage of the tower are of the same period. In the following 
century (the fifteenth) the clerestory was reared, with its beautiful 
range of lofty windows and flatter roof enriched by battlements 
and pinnacles. Architecturally the building assumed the same 
form then in which we now see it. The carved stone corbels 
in the nave clerestory, upon which stand the figures of the 
twelve apostles, are supposed to have belonged to the earlier 
roof and were reused in the later work ; the grotesques and 
heads, as well as the foliage, having an earlier and ruder 
character, quite distinct from that of the figures in the fifteenth- 


* A paper read by the Rey. T. G. Lockhart at the visit of the 
Bucks Archzeological and Architectural Society. 


century woodwork. The beautiful arch at the west end of the 
nave, built early in the thirteenth century, remains to show not 
only how good the work was that was done at that time, but 
that the building was then as long as it is now, and had a tower. 
The font is evidently of a very early period, and, it is thought, 
may have belonged to a building of which there are no other 
remains at present visible. The bell-cot on the east gable of 
the nave originally carried a sanctus bell, but the present bell 
bears the inscription A.C., 1678, and was probably put up to be 
used as a parson’s bell for ringing in just before the beginning 
of service. The table in the vestry was the Holy Communion 
table, probably of the seventeenth-century work ; as will be seen, 
it is of excellent workmanship. 

Having very briefly noticed the more interesting parts of the 
church, perhaps I may add that in the restoration work care 
has been taken, as far as practicable, to reproduce the ancient 
details. At the same time, we rejoice in additions made which 
serve the purposes of beauty and utility. We now have an 
organ transept, choir and priests’ vestries, a new rood screen in 
the chancel arch, which had to be widened for its reception. 
The floor of the chancel has been relaid with encaustic tiles. 
The choir-stalls and fittings, and all the interior woodwork of 
the church, are of oak, the windows throughout have been re- 
glazed, and an efficient heating apparatus has been fixed with 
the most satisfactory results. The building contains sittings for 
412 people. The whole cost of the restoration was 4,600/., 
1502. of which remains unpaid. The tower remains to be 
restored, the interior being in a very dilapidated and dangerous 
condition, and the upper part of which is wanting in size. 
This-arises chiefly from the fact that it remains as it was in the 
fourteenth century, before the clerestory was reared against it. 
We hope to rebuild and raise the tower, with it the bells, allow- 
ing sufficient height for a ringing chamber, the floor of it to be 
placed just above the tower arch. This will allow the ground- 
floor to be made the baptistery. The cost of this work will be 
1,100/. It remains now to thank you for kind attention to this 
imperfect little sketch of our church. 


MISSION HALL AT BRIGHTON. 


N Monday the Mayor and Mayoress of Brighton laid the 
memorial-stones of the new hall now in course of erection 
at the junction of Sutherland Road and Rochester Street, Kemp 
Town, in connection with the extension of the Bute Street 
Mission. ‘The building will be an unpretentious structure, and 
when completed will accommodate about 260 people. The 
large room on the ground floor is intended to be 56 feet by 
23 feet; and there will be two entrances, with doors opening 
outwards so as to afford ready means of exit. At the far end 
of the hall will be a raised platform, the door near which, 
leading from Rochester Street, will chiefly be used by the girls. 
The boys will enter from the door in Sutherland Road. The 
room in which the scholars will meet will be about 51 feet by 
23 feet. A chamber has been set apart for mothers’ meetings. 
and similar gatherings. Messrs. Lockyer & Co. are carrying 
out the work of construction to the design of Mr. W. H. Nash, 
architect, the cost being 1,220/. exclusive of site and furniture, 
for the latter of which the sum required is estimated at 150/. 


DHygones. 


“ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAzuiTT. 


THE HATHAWAY COTTAGE AT SHOTTERY. 


N last week’s Architect a sketch of the cottage in which 
Ann Hathaway lived was given. It presents the appear- 
ance of two dwellings. The conveyance which we reprint is 
evidence that in 1610 two tenements were recognised. The 
property, which was made over to Bartholomew Hathaway, 
formed part of the estate of Lord Northumberland, which was 
forfeited in the reign of Queen Mary. Under James I. there 
was a grant of it to Whitmore and Randoll. The earliest 
record of the connection of the Hathaway family with the place 
is in 1543, when John Hathaway was described as holding the 
tenement previously occupied by one Thomas Perkins, 
According to Knight that meant the possession of a copyhold 
estate; and Nicholas Rowe describes John Hathaway as 


John’s daughter Ann was married to William Shakespeare in 
November or December 1582. Bartholomew, who purchased 
the cottage and ground, was no doubt her brother. 
when the conveyance was made out, Shakespeare was a well-to- 


moiety of the tithes; in 1607 his daughter Susanna was 


In 1610,. 
do person in Stratford. About 1605 he became possessor of a © 


married to Dr. Hall, and next year the granddaughter was 


Se 


‘sag 


“a substantial yeoman in the neighbourhood of Stratford.” ~ 
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born to whom he bequeathed his plate, with the exception of 
his broad silver and gilt bowl. Shakespeare was, therefore, at 
least on an equal footing as regards rank with the husbandman 
who paid two hundred pounds for Shottery. The conveyance, 
‘it will be observed, still reserves certain privileges to Messrs. 
‘Whitmore and Randoll, and on many accounts it is an inte- 
resting document. 

This Indenture, made the first daie of Aprill, in the yeeres 
of the raigne of our sovereigne Lord James, by the Grace of 
‘God of England, Scotland, Fraunce and Ireland, king, defendour 
‘of the faith, &c., that is to saie, of England, Fraunce and Ireland 
the Eight, and of Scotland the three and fortieth, Betweene 
William Whitmore, of London, esquier, and John Randoll, of 
Preston Bagott, in the countie of Warwicke, gent., on the one 
partie, and Bartholomew Hathaway, of Shottery,in the countie 
of Warwicke, husbandman, on thother partie, Witnesseth that 
‘the said William Whitmore and John Randoll, for and in con- 
sideracion of the somme of two hundred poundes of good and 
lawfuli Englishe money unto them well and trulie before then- 
sealing and delivery of theis presentes in hand paied by the 
said Bartholomew Hathaway, whereof and wherewith they the 
saide William Whitmore and John Randoll doe acknowledge 
themselves to be fullie satisfied and paied, and thereof and of 
‘every parte and parcell thereof doe clearlie acquite and dis- 
chardge the saide Bartholomew Hathaway, his executours and 


-administratours, and every of them for ever, by theis presentes, 
“Have graunted, aliened, bargained, solde, and infeoffed, and by 
-theis presentes doe fullie, freelie, and absolutelie graunt, alien, 


bargaine, sell, infeoffe and confirm unto the said Bartholomew 


. Hathaway, All that theire messuage and tenemente and one 


yarde land, with thappurtenaunces, scituate and being in Shot- 
tery aforesaid, in the saide countie of Warwicke, sometyme in 
the tenure or occupacion of Thomas Perkins, and now or late in 
the possession or occupacion of the said Bartholomew Hatha- 


“way, or of his assignee or assignes ; and all that theire mesuage 


and tenemente, and one other yarde land, with their appur- 
tenaunces, called or knowne by the name of Hewlands, scituate 
and being in Shotterie aforesaid, in the said countie of War- 
wick, now or late in the tenure or possession of the said 
Bartholomew Hathaway, or of his assignee ; And also all that 
their tofte and half yarde land, with thappurtenaunces, called or 
knowne by the name of Hewlyns, scituate, lyeing and being in 
Shotterie aforesaide, in the said countie of Warwicke, now or 
late in the possession or occupacion of the saide Bartholomew 
Hathaway, or of his assignee or assignes ; and also all those 
theire three closes with theire and every of theire appurte- 
naunces, whereof one is called or knowne.by the name of Hew- 
land Close, one other called or knowne by the name of Hewlyns 
Close, and thother called or knowne by the name of Palmers 
Close, which said three closes arescituate, lying and being in Shot- 
tery aforesaide, in the said countie of Warwicke, and now are or 
late were in the possession or occupacion of the said Bartholo- 
mew Hathaway, or of his assignee or assignees ; And also 


_common of pasture goeing and pasturing of and for such and 


_waste grounde places commonable 


soe manie horses, beastes and cattells in the comon fieldes 
in Shottery aforesaide, in 
such manner as other the tenauntes and occupiers of the pre- 
misses, or anie part thereof, have used to have for and in 
respect of the premisses ; and also all and singuler howses, 
barnes, stables, orchardes, gardens, landes, tenementes, mea- 
dowes, pastures, feedinges, commons, common of pastures, 
waies, wastes, waters and watercourses, wooddes, under- 
woodes, hedgerowes and trees, and the grounde and soyle of 
the same, and all other easementes, commodities and heredita- 
mentes whatsoever, with theire and every of theire rightes, 
members and appurtenaunces unto the said two mesuages and 
tenementes one tofte and two yardes lande and an half, three 
closes, or unto anie of them belonging, or in anie wise apper- 
tayning, or reputed, knowne, used or taken as parte, parcell or 
member of them, or anie of them; all which saide premisses 


mow are or late were parcell of the mannour of Old Stratford, 


es 


in the said countie of Warwicke; Except, and out of theis 
presentes reserved unto the said William Whitmore and John 
Randoll, and theire heires and assignes for ever, all free war- 
rantes, court leetes, and viewe of franck pledge, and all that to 
Court Leete and view of franck pledge belongeth, waifes, 
straies, goodes and chattells of fellons and fugitives, fellons of 
themselves and of persons outlawed and putt in exigent, and 
all deodandes, and alsoe free liberties of hunting, hawkeing and 
fowling, and other jurisdiccions, franchises, and liberties what- 


"soever, To Have and to hould the said two mesuages and 
_ tenementes, one tofte, two yardes lande and a half, three closes, 


and all and singuler other the premisses, with theire and every 
of theire appurtenaunces before by theis presentes bargained or 
‘sold, and every part and parcell thereof ‘except before ex- 


“cepted), unto the said Bartholomew Hathaway, his heires and 


-assignes, To the onely and proper use and behoof of the said 


Bartholomew Hathaway, his heires and assignes, for ever, in as 
‘large, ample and beneficiall manner and forme, to all intentes, 


struccions and purposes as the same were given and 
aunted by our said Sovereigne Lord the Kinges Majestie 


unto them the said William Whitmore, John Randoll, and 
theire heires, by his highnes lettres patentes, bearing date at 
Westminster the two and twentith daie of March last past, 
yeilding and paying therefore yearlie for ever unto the said 
William Whitmore and John Randoll, theire heires and 
assignes, the yearely rent of thirtie-three shillings fowerpence 
of lawfull Englishe money at the feastes of St. Michaell 
thArchangell and the Annunciacion of St. Mary the Virgin, 
by even porcions ; And if it shall happen the said yearely 
rent of thirtie-three shillings fowerpence, or anie part or 
parcell thereof, to be behind and unpaied after anie of 
the said feastes in which the same ought to be paied, being 
lawfullie asked or demaunded, That then, and at all tymes then 
after, it shall and may be lawfull to and for the said William 
Whitmore and John Randoll, their heires and assignes, into the 
premisses herein before mencioned to enter and distrayne, and 
the distresse and distresses then and there so found to leade, 
drive, carry away, and ympound, and in the same impounde to 
reteine and keepe untill the said yeerly rent of thirty-three 
shillinges fower pence, with the arrerages thereof, if anie shal 
bee, hee or they shalbe fullie satisfied and paied ; To be holden 
of the cheif lord or lordes of the fee or fees thereof by the rentes 
and services therefore due and of right accustomed; And the 
said William Whitmore, for himself, his heires, executours and 
administratours, and every of them, doth covenaunte and 
graunte to and with the said Bartholomew Hathaway, his heires 
and assignes, and to and with every of them by theis presentes, 
that all and every the premisses with theire appurtenaunces 
before mencioned and intended to be bargained and sould, are 
and bee, and at all times from hencefourth shall and may con- 
tinue, remayne and bee to the said Bartholomewe Hathaway, 
his heires and assignes discharged, or upon request to be made 
unto the said William Whitmore or his heires saved harmeles 
of and from all and all manner of titles, troubles, charges and 
incumbraunces whatsoever had, made, suffred, done or 
occasioned by him, the said William Whitmore, his heires or 
assignes ; And also, that hee the saide William Whitmore, his 
heires and assignes, shall and will, from time to time, and at 
all times hereafter, during the space of six yeares next ensuing 
the date hereof, upon the reasonable request, costes and 
chardges of the said Bartholomew Hathaway, his heires’ or 
assignes, doe and suffer and cause to be done all and every such 
further lawfull act and actes, thing and thinges, whatsoever for © 
the further and better assurance and conveyaunce and sure 
makeing and conveying of all and singuler the said premisses 
with the appurtenaunces and of every part and parcell thereof to 
be conveyed and assured unto the said Bartholomew Hathaway, 
his heires and assignes for ever, according to the true intent and 
meaning of theis presentes, with warranty onely against the said 
William Whitmore, his heires and assignes, according as by 
the learned councell.of the said Bartholomew Hathaway, his 
heires and assignes, shalbe reasonably advised ; And the said 
John Randoll doth for himself, his heires, executours, adminis- 
tratours and assignes, covenaunte and graunt to and with the 
said Bartholomew Hathaway, his heires and assignes, by theis 
presentes, That all and every the premisses with the appur- 
tenaunces before mencioned and intended to bee hereby bar- 
gained and sould are and bee, and at all tymes from hence- 
fourth shall and may contynue, remaine and be to the said 
Bartholomew Hathaway, his heires and assignes, discharged, 
or upon request to bee made to the said John Randoll or his 
heires saved harmles of and from all and all manner of titles, 
troubles and incumbraunces whatsoever had, made, suffered, 
done or occasioned by him the said John Randoll, his heires or 
assignes ; And also that he the said John Randoll, his heires 
and assignes, shall from tyme to tyme, during the space of six 
yéeres next ensuing upon the reasonable request, costes and 
chardges of the said Bartholomew Hathaway make, doe or 
suffer to be done, anie further act or thing for the better and 
more perfect assurance of the premisses, and of every part 
thereof, with their appurtenaunces, to the said Bartholomew 
Hathaway, his heires and assignes, with warranty onely against 
the said John Randoll, his heires and assignes, according as by 
the learned councell of the said Bartholomew Hathaway, his 
heires and assignes, shall be reasonably advised. And it is 
agreed betweene the said parties to theis presentes that for the 
doeing of anie such act or thing for the better assuring of the 
premisses the said William Whitmore nor his heires shall not 
be inforced to travell from or out of that citty or county where 
he or they at the tyme of such request shalbe respectivelie 
abiding. In Witnes whereof, the parties aforesaid to theis 
presente indentures interchaungeably have sett their handes 
and seales the daie and yeare first above written, 1610, 
W. WHITMORE. JOHN RANDOLL. 
(125) (1.82) 
Sealed and delivered in the presence of RICHARD COCKS, 
FRA. COLLYNS, PETER ROWELL, JOHN ROSWELL. 


There is another document relating to the cottage which is 
no less curious. After the death of Bartholomew Hathaway it 
became necessary to make a valuation of his property, and the 
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following document reveals the kind of movable furniture 
which was to be found at Shottery :— 


An Inventory of the goodes chatelles and credites of Bartholmew 
Hathway of Shotery in the Cownty of Warr, deceased, taken as they 
were praysed by Steven Burman, William Richardsons, and John 
Edwardes the xxvij.th day of October, 1624. 


Imprimis in Chamber where he lay. 


His weareing apparell and mony . ij. 27, fe) fo) 
Item, one joyned bedsteed, one fether bed, one 

bolster, one pillow, one coverlit, one pere 

blanketes, two pere sheetes iij. 22. Co) fo) 
Item, four paire sheetes, ij. napkins je hurden 

bordcloth .’ , Sia thétee AMES ° 
Item, three bordclothes & vj. napkins : ay Mas fe) 
One chest 7-2. ; : ; . MES) AB Aaleed 


In the Bae Soller or Chamber. 
One half hed-bedsteed, j. bed bolster pillow, 


one pere sheetes, blanketes & coverlit . aces fo) fe) 
Item, in cheese, aples, tow, yarne & oatmeale, 
& old bordes & es & buter Jard and 
talloe : ij. 72. KiSe fo) 
ye the Pio 
Two barelles & one powtherin tubb : Pe Ae xis (e) 
In the Litle Chamber. . 
A bedsteed & press > aoe ; f ano V.S. fe) 
In the Hall, 
One table, ij. cheires, two formes, ij. stooles, 
ij. cushions ; : : : j ee) XS. fo) 
viij. peeces pewter, j. brass candlestick, j. 
chafing dish : - : : eo x2 fe) 
j. pere links, j. pere belloes 5 : ; eeasO: ij.s. (o) 
ij. brass potes, ij. ketles. : z jltee a VS. 0) Vie 
ie] Ln the Kitchin. 
ij. loomes, ij. kives, payles, tubes & otherim-_ , 
plementes - : : ce TO xij.s ) 
J et coberd & dripan &a peale A 5 TO Aj Sout ae 


: In the Chamber over the Kitchin. 
one heire clothe, one wheele, j. stryke, ij. sives, 
iiij. stryke malt and hurdes and other ode 


trumpery . : 4 : : j.22. Xs fe) 
In the Barnes and Backhowses. 
one bay & more of barli vallued at xx. quarter xvj./2. 0 fo) 
x, stryke wheate . ; : : ij./2. fe) fe) 
powlse and hey Wii j./22a 0 om 
A malt-mill, cheese- -presse, with hemp and flax xij. 5 fe) 
43s in the Stable. 
iij, horsses. : : - - viij./z. Oo Oo 
In the Backside. 
six kyne and other bease ; : vilj./2. 
Xxxvij. sheepe saSOs : : . viij. 22. 
vj. piges or Swyne . 5 ; ij.72. 
cartes, plowes, harrowes, Ieee & geires, 
shippachs and other BED gps ; iij.22, vj.s. vilj.d. 
woode,; lumber and trash. -. j. lz. XS fe) 


Praysers,—signam Srey (B) BURMAN, 
: JoHN EDWARDES. 
Eee ; signum WILLIAM (O.) RICHARDSONS. 


Portable Derrick-cranes on High Cliffs to Rescue the 
Drowning. 


S1R,—On public grounds I should be grateful if any of your 
readers could kindly inform me of an approved light, portable 
derrick-crane apparatus so constructed that, at some distance 
away from the edge of the cliff, a man could be safely lowered 
in a life-buoy basket down into the sea or seashore. He would 
‘thus be protected from the danger of crumbling. rocks, stones, 
‘earth and the like falling upon him, and would therefore not 

‘require the padded helmet now supplied with. the Board of 
-Trade’s dangerous’and clumsy rope-ladder apparatus. © On 
many high cliffs such a portable derrick-crane is required to 
rescue the drowning from the waters beneath; so that the 
rescued can be safely drawn upwards to the cliff above. Where 
a man is exhausted by previous exposure or exertion, as in 
shipwreck, he is usually unable to climb up the cliff. rope- 
ladder, which requires considerable skill and strength.—I am, 
yours, &c., J. LAWRENCE-HAMILTON, MR.C.S. 
(Late honorary president Fishermen’s Federation). 
30 Sussex Square, Brighton : July 1892. 


. A New Grammar School is to -be erected.in Southampton 
by the Endowed Schools’ Governors. 


Economy, Retrenchment and Reform. 

Sir,—A writer in your last issue (Mr. Alfred Carter) calls 
attention to the manner in which the School Board is carrying 
out the pledges of “Economy and Retrenchment,” on the pro- 
mise of which most of its members were elected. The 
ratepayers know to their cost that the School Board rate 
has not been reduced, but is being constantly increased. 
This state of things is mainly caused by the evil 
to which your correspondent calls attention, viz. the 
expensive sites on which the Board schools are erected. The 
writer considers this view of matters to be the most important 
for the ratepayers, although the members of the School Board 
may have a deep scheme in their wise heads for diminishing 
the rates by reducing the number of the children. It is quite 
certain that if a sufficient number of children are run over and 
killed, it may be a long time before a third Board school is 
required for Brockley. A RATEPAYER. 


GENERAL. 


The Committee of the Grosvenor Club have made 
arrangements to exhibit paintings in their large drawing-room, 
and artists and others are invited to apply to the secretary for 
all particulars. Works by the old masters will be received as 
well as by modern artists, both English and foreign. The first 
exhibition will open in October next. 


Mr. Robert Powler, R.I., has been presented. with a silver 


salver as a wedding-present by his friends in the Liverpool Art 
Club and Liver Sketching Club. 


Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman has been awarded first premium 
in the competition for the public baths at. Brixton. Mr. H. 
Currey was assessor. This is the fourth competition in which 
Mr. Tiltman has been successful in the course of a couple of 
years. 


Mr. J. bL. Robinson, areee ere Mr. joknmes Inglis 
have been elected constituent members of the Rove Hibernian 
Academy. 


The Corporate Property Committee of the London 
County Council have reported’ that after carefully considering 
the matter, they regretted to have to announce that the Council 
had not at the present time: any suitable’ site to offer to the 


-Government for the purpose of building | hes oe gallery 


offered by Mr. Tate. 


Mr. Sylvanus Trevail, oft Truro, ES on behalf of 
the Atlantic Hotel Company, at. New Quay, the-members of 
the Devon and Cornwall Branch of the Institute of Journalists 
on Saturday last. 


Dr. Wilhelm Bode, a aitetise of. the Bede Massne: has 
visited Glasgow, and in the Corporation Gallery: has found ‘six 
genuine works by Rembrandt with which he was hitherto un- 
acquainted. All of them he considers are interesting and im- 
portant. Permission to have these photographed for repro- 
duction in his work on the master has been obtained from the 
committee. 

The Value of the pcrstuat estate of the late or James 
Brunlees, formerly president of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, who died on June 2 last, aged seventy- six years, has been 
sworn at 31,312/. 


The Fifth Summer. “ wreeting of University extension 


‘students in Oxford will this year be occupied mairly, with sub- 


jects relating to the Renaissance. To-day (Friday) Mr. J. A. 
Symonds will deliver the inaugural lecture. Mr. Walter Pater 


_will lecture on Raphael, and Mr. T. G. Jackson, A.R. A., on the 


Renaissance in England and especially in Oxford. ,- -, .., 


The late Dr. G. ¥. Heath, of. Durham, has bequeathed 
8,000/. towards building, completing and furnishing*a new < in- 
firmary in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 10,0co/. to provide ‘resi- 
dences for students in Durham University College.” 

Mr. E. A. B. Woodward, of the Water Engineer's 
Department, St. Helens, has been appointed water engineer. of 
Wolverhampton, at a ‘salary commencing at 2500. a year. 
There were 138 applications. 

The Public Baths and Washhouses in - Hornsey Road, 
Islington, designed by Mr. A. H. Tiltman, were formally opened 
on Tuesday. The buildings and machinery cost 32,000/. 

A Wew School is about to be erected in Goole. Accordin; 


winning the prize offered by the Board for competitive plans, on 
the ground that the school spaces afforded was only i: as 
against 700 required by the Board. ~ 


Mr. Joseph Constantine, of Manchesiaal has in the press 


useful life. 


to the Yorkshire Herald the Board have refused to sign a” 
cheque of 100/. to Mr. Watson, the architect, in respect of his ~ 


a book to be called “ Fifty Years of the Water Cure,” which — 
will be his own-autobiography; and contain: records of a most ' 
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THE WEEK. 


THE same statistics can be so easily made to prove 
opposite conclusions, it is not surprising that the returns 
of the Science and Art Department should be claimed by 
several provincial schools as being in their favour. The 
students of the Art Training School are grieved, and say :— 
“Our position in this year’s National Competition is dis- 
tinctly the highest, gaining, as we do, five gold medals out 
of twelve, twenty silver medals out of sixty-seven, fifty-four 
bronze medals out of one hundred and eighty-nine, one 
hundred and eleven book prizes out of four hundred and 
forty-two ; that is to say, with six hundred and forty 
students, we secure more than one-fourth of the total awards 
competed for throughout the United Kingdom. We are 
convincéd that these figures (an average annual result) 
dispel at once a vast amount of ill-grounded and hostile 
criticism. It has been published that the following schools: 
—Manchester, Birmingham, Leicester, Bradford, Canter- 
bury, Southport and Clapham have individually beaten us 
in this year’s National Competition. In no single section 
have they done so. On the contrary, the grand total of 
awards of all kinds obtained by these seven schools collect- 
ively is one hundred and sixty-nine, against one hundred 
and ninety obtained by the National Art Training School 
alone, leaving a balance to our credit of twenty-one awards.” 
This seems conclusive, but it has yet to be seen what the 
provincial masters have to say on the subject. 


THE works of restoration to the Canal Facade of the 
Ducal Palace in Venice, and to the column bearing the 
figure of S¢#. Zheodore, have been recently suspended on 
account of an unfortunate misunderstanding of a purely 
personal character between the engineer who is at the head 
of the new departmental office which has taken up the 
general direction of works of this kind, and the well-known 
superintendent who has really, though not nominally, had 
charge of all the most important operations of restoration for 
a number of years past, the latter being summarily removed 
from his post. The matter is the more regrettable because 
the later restorations have been carried out in a spirit so 
much more conservative than that which formerly prevailed ; 
and the leaders of the new régime are known to be un- 
favourable to this conservatism, so that: a considerable 
danger to the ancient monuments of Venetian art is to be 
apprehended from the change in the direction of affairs. 
It is to be hoped that no merely personal considerations 
will ultimately be allowed to interfere with the excellent 
course recently followed in restoration works in Venice, 
and that at all events those already in hand may be carried 
to a successful conclusion by the individual who has 
initiated and hitherto guided them. There is the greater 
cause for anxiety on the subject as a destructive and modern- 
ising element is at work in certain quarters, and has shown 
itself in the recent conversion of the ancient palace of the 
“ Zeccee ” or mint into a café, with the usual tawdry gilding 
and hangings and vulgar looking-glasses, &c., to the utter 
destruction of the quiet dignity and repose of the old 
building, and the loss of much of its historical interest. 


In Nuremberg a good many new buildings have been 
erected of late years in a style that would serve for the 
outskirts of Paris. The inhabitants of the city, after seeing 
the official destruction of so many examples of old work, 
could hardly be expected to adopt a style that might be 
interpreted as a token of disaffection to the Government. 
Fortunately those days are passing away, and people can 
now admire the style that has made Nuremberg a centre of 
attraction for travéllers from‘ many lands without incurring 
a suspicion of disloyalty. The authorities have gone so far 
in the right way as to agree to regulations by which the 
owners of buildings that are to be erected in the neighbour- 
hood of the fortifications or near Medizeval works will have 
_ to respect’ the genius loct. All lovers of the picturesque 

will be glad of the arrangement, which is owing to the 
blic spirit of some of the 


inhabitants, who are’ proud of 


In a letter to the Standard Mr. J. HoucHron SPENCER, 
architect, of Taunton, writes:—The heliograph is an ex- 
pensive instrument, not usually supplied, I believe, to 
volunteers for their summer campaigns, but it may not be 
generally known that a very effective sun-signalling appliance 
is already in the hands of every one. ‘Vo illustrate this I 
may ‘mention that, with an ordinary bed-room mirror I 
flashed from Staple Hill, five miles south of ‘Taunton, 
guided by a map and compass, as the distance was hazy, to 
a relative at Burnham, on the Bristol Channel, fully twenty 
miles away, who distinctly saw the signal at the pre-arranged 
time, and, as the English Channel near Seaton can be seen, 
down the valley of the Yarte, from one point on the 
southern slope of the same hill, it follows that, as the latter 
Channel is nearer, one operator could, in this simple way, 
transmit a sign from Channel to Channel. Not only so, for, 
as the Morse telegraphic code is based upon two symbols 
only, known as the dot and the dash, which in various com- 
binations are used to represent all the letters of the alphabet, 
so, regarding one flash as representing the dot, and two in 
quick succession the dash, there should not. be any great 
difficulty in conveying in like manner any word by means 
of combinations of the flash-numbers one and two. 


A Book by M. Rouver has just appeared in Paris which 
contains an anecdote of VIOLLET-LE-Duc which is worth 
repeating. In July 1870 he was in Switzerland, and one 
day he was on the Schwarzemberg Glacier at a height of 
about 9,000 feet. With him was BapTisTE, the guide, who 
marched in front, and the two were attached by a rope. 
The guide had passed over a crevasse, but when VIOLLET- 
LE-Duc attempted to cross it he failed and fell into the 
abyss. The guide tried to pull him out, but instead he 
found himself gradually descending. The architect per- 
ceived that his companion was about to share his fate in 
trying to save him, and he asked if Baprisre had a family. 
The response was “ A wife and children.” “Then,” said 
VIOLLET-LE-Duc, “I shall cut the rope,” and he kept his 
word. He then fell, but a block of ice which was about 
30 feet lower stopped his descent. When Baptiste saw 
that for ashort time there was less danger he went in search 
of four stout peasants, and three hours afterwards VIOLLET- 
LE-Duc was extricated. In spite of his perilous position 
the ruling passion was strong with the artist, for, although 
he was almost covered with stalactites, he contrived to make 
drawings of the novel effects which he was able to perceive. 
In his book on the Alps he mentions his fall as if-it were a 
fortunate accident. It is well to have evidence that 
VIOLLET-LE-Duc could think of others, for too many people 
believe that he was selfish and insincere. 


THE premiums in the competition for a new bridge 
across Darling Harbour, Sydney, have been awarded as 
follows :—First premium of 7oo/., Mr, A. C. Patn and Mr. 
J. R. Liticeguist, of London ; second premium of 300/., 
Mr. Joun J. WessteR, London ; third premium of 200/,, 
Mr. AtrrED M. Howarth and Mr. Cart Datcarp, C.E., 
London. ‘The competitors next in order of merit are Mr. 
Max A. M. Enpr, London ; Mr. Cuas. ‘A. D’Esro, Mel- 
bourne, and Mr. J. A. L. WappELL, Kansas City. Forty- 
one designs were submitted. The construction of the 
bridge will cost about 300,000/. The judges were Messrs. 
C. W. Dar.ey, R. R. P. Hickson and W. W. WaARDFLL. 


_ M. Frémret, the sculptor of the equestrian. statue of 
Jeanne d’Arc in the Place des Pyramides of Paris, was on 
Saturday elected a member of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts in succession to the late M. Bonnassieux. _ He long 
since deserved the distinction. The statue near the site of 
the Tuileries is generally admired, but the artist was not 
satisfied with it. Accordingly he produced another 
equestrian figure, which is now to be seen in a retired spot 
in Nancy. - There is perhaps more breadth in the treatment 
of the woman and horse, but JEANNE’s head is of a coarse 
type, and is deficient in the expression that is visible in the 
Paris group.. M. Frémirr has also produced another 
remarkable equestrian statue of the Duc D’ORLEANS for the’ 
restored castle of Pierrefonds. - He is admitted to be one 
of the most able of modern sculptors. 
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THE DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


ORTY-FOUR years have elapsed since Mr. Wyarr 
PAPWORTH projected a “Society for the Promotion 
of Architectural Information: intended for the Revival and 
Restoration, Investigation and Publication of Knowledge in 
Architecture and the Arts connected therewith.” In May 
1848 the supporters met and founded the Architectural 
Publication Society. According to Mr. CaTEs’s retrospect, 
they made arrangements “for the production and issue to 
subscribers only of detached essays and illustrations ” deal- 
ing with subjects which might be hereafter incorporated, in 
due alphabetical order, in a “ Cyclopzedia of Architecture,” 
illustrated by selections of subjects, chiefly unpublished, 
from the portfolios of sketches placed at the disposal of the 
committee ; all being issued of a uniform size and type, 
every separate treatise would form a distinct article, which 
could at any time take its proper place according to the 
alphabetical arrangement. 

The scheme, it might have been foreseen, was doomed 
to failure. It was allowable for any number of gentlemen 
to write articles, make drawings, and subscribe money to 
be expended in typography and lithography. But it was 
hardly worth the outlay and labour unless they were pos- 
sessors of knowledge and subjects for illustration which 
were unknown to the rest of the world. Mutual improve- 
ment societies have advantages, especially when it is under- 
stood that the blind must often endeavour to lead the 
blind. . The Architectural Publication men did not act in 
that way, for they at once posed as specialists rather than 
students. They allowed it to appear that they had acquired 
knowledge which was so precious that no more than a very 
few people were worthy to share with them in its possession. 
It was forgotten that there are no secrets in the art. The 
buildings that are worthy to be taken as examples could be 
drawn by all the world; and as to construction, he would 
be a presumptuous man who imagined that he was able to 
reveal anything that was unknown. 

As a first step towards the production of the information 
that was to be so zealously guarded, a list of terms was pre- 
pared by Mr. Wyatr PapwortH. He received some sug- 
gestions, but out of the 12,127 subjects which were pro- 
posed, it may be assumed that he was indebted for only a 
few to others. As a modest man who was enthusiastic for 
the realisation of his idea, he could hardly fail to come 
across supporters who were ready to take credit in advance 
for the co-operation which their imagination pictured. We 
are afraid he was often left in the lurch, and if there is 
evidence that a Publication Society existed, it is owing to 
Mr. Wyatt Papwortnh’s self-sacrifice and unremitting toil. 

The first experiment in publication was made in 1849. 
The result did not seem like the dawn of a new era. It 
now appears that during four years the ‘Detached Essays 
and Illustrations ” came forth occasionally, and yet the earth 
continued to revolve in its old way. Nor could it be made out 
by the committee that the notion of a great exhibition and 
a palace of glass was derived from their speculations. 
Detachment having failed to elicit anything remarkable in 
the way of knowledge, it was next decided to adopt the 
old-fashioned plan of an alphabetical dictionary, Accord- 
ingly, after a meeting on May 10, 1852, the following 
announcement was issued :— 

‘‘ Fully alive to the impolicy of issuing a publication in 
a series of parts extending over a long number of years, 
creating the apprehensions and exhausting the patience of 
subscribers, it is hereby recommended, as a systematic and 
practical effort, that in consideration of the difficulty of 
working out the scheme of the Cyclopzedia as hitherto con- 
templated, the project be carried into execution as a 
Dictionary of Explanation and Reference, with incidental 
woodcut illustrations and occasional lithographic plates, so 
arranged as to be completed in about three years at the 
present amount of subscription.” 

In all that related to cost the committee were ‘no doubt 
good judges, but their estimate of the time required for the 
performance of work was certainly too low. The Dictionary 
that was to be produced in three years, has taken forty 
years. The part comprised under the letter A was not 


* Architectural Publication Society: Zhe Dictionary of Archt- 
tecture, Part XXIII, 


ready until the end of 1854. As it was found no more was 
contemplated than a mere Dictionary of explanation and 
reference, it is no wonder supporters of exclusive knowledge 
felt disappointed and buttoned-up their pockets. Says Mr. 
Cates :—‘‘ That the sanguine expectations formed by the 
committee could not be realised: that even a combination 
of the most favourable circumstances, and a very large in- 
crease in the number of subscribers, would not have 
rendered it possible, was soon discovered when the prepara- 
tion of the first sheets of letter A was commenced: the 
time occupied in getting together the information, its con- 
densation for first proofs, its correction and revision by 
members of the committee and its final revision for press 
occupied much time; while the delays arising from 
inquiries for particular information, the frequent cancelling 
of matter set up and other incidents seriously retarded the 
progress of the work. Difficulties and delays soon arose, 
the anticipated support of the profession was not realised, 
and the funds likely to be available were manifestly insuffi- 
cient to insure rapid progress.” in 

That, under the circumstances, the work was carried 
through says much for the resolution of those members of 
the committee who upheld Mr. Papwortu in his most dis- 
heartening task. If the Dictionary had not been completed 
many would cast the blame on the profession instead of on 
the promoters of the scheme. It is to be feared, however, 
that some members have had to pay for the distinction of 
sharing in the enterprise. The Dictionary has cost about 
9,550/., that is, 2,600/. for MSS.; 2,850/. for printing ; 
2,250/. for illustrations ; 120/, for advertising ; 530/. for 
binding and delivery ; 470/. for rents and curator ; and 730/. 
in miscellaneous disbursements. 

Are the 2,288 folto—pages of-etterpress, with the 
152 illustrations, worth the outlay? The answer will 
depend on the idea which the subscriber, purchaser, or 
student will form about the qualities that should belong 
to a work that is styled ‘‘ The Dictionary of Architecture.” 
If judged by the standard which people apply to encyclo 
pzdias, whether in one volume or in fifty volumes, the reply 
must be in the negative. A publisher knows that every 
article, even in a pocket encyclopzedia, must appear to be 
complete. The purchaser invests his money in that ex- 
pectation. He wishes to have the pith of every subject, or 
a catalogue of the most characteristic qualities. ‘The com- 
piler may be compelled, like some of the Germans, to adopt 
symbols instead of words, but, whatever the process em- 
ployed, he must supply all that his title-page may suggest.: 
There can be no evasion, for folks who are thirsting for 
knowledge are dangerous customers. The peculiarity of 
“The Dictionary of Architecture” is that it can never offer 
to any one who is thirsty a draught that will satisfy. Like 
the atmospheric effects in the desert, it excites expecta- 
tion as if it were a fountain, but turns out to be only a 
delusion. Perhaps it would be more just to say that if 
there is not a fountain there is a sign-post. If the Dictionary 
does not contain knowledge it informs the student where 
that treasure is to be discovered, but too often the place is 
inaccessible for all but stout explorers like the editor. In 
fact, one is forced to believe that there was a sort of 
scrupulosity guiding the compilers of the articles and 
the revisers, and they were most anxious to avoid’ 
taking one line which is to be found in some out-' 
of-the-way volume. Suppose you want to employ 
a tie-rod, and for the moment are doubtful about 
the diameter it is to have. You have recourse to the 
Dictionary, and you read in the last volume, which bears 
the date 1892 :—‘ The use of wrought-iron tie-rods instead 
of heavy timber tie-beams is now (1853) becoming so 
common in the framing of roofs as,to render it necessary 
to find an exact method of ascertaining the diameter 
required for such rods in roofs. This is given by 
Tarn :—TZo find the diameter of wrought-iron tte-rods”— 
and when you expect you have hit on the precise rule you 
discover it is in a volume of a journal that was published in 
1853. You are also informed that PAsLry does not warn 
his readers about the thrust of arched floors; that Nasu 
refers to BELIDOR ; and that iron bars are to be seen in 
Italian churches—all no doubt interesting facts, but not 


exactly what you seek. Or let us imagine a pupil who ~ 


wants to draw a volute of a graceful sort turning to the 
article on the subject. He finds the only part which 
a VF: 


4, we 
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relates to drawing is the following, about some writer in the | rich in local marbles, the baptistery chapel has an antique 


“Penny Cyclopedia” who ‘examined a cast made at 
-Athens by Professor DonaLpson, and found that each 
“spiral as far as Cc, or thereabouts, was remarkably true to 
the logarithmetic spiral; but that from c the law of the 
‘curve changed, and the acute angle made by the tangent 
with the radius vector began to increase until it became a 
right angle at a.” It is hardly necessary to say that there 
is no diagram showing c and a. To ascertain the meaning 
of the extract it is necessary to search out the volume of 
the “ Penny Encyclopeedia” which contains an article on the 
~Ionic column. For instructions about drawing the spiral 
‘the student is advised to consult NicHoLson’s Dictionary. 
In the few cases where the courage is displayed of 
‘attempting to state facts instead of sending the reader on a 
chase after them, the result is not always satisfactory. For 
example, we find it stated in the article on tensile strength 
that the ultimate tensile strength of good wrought-iron is 
zo tons for bars, 22 tons for best Belgian wrought-iron, 
20 tons for plates, unless Lowmoor or Staffordshire best best 
best. A few pages further in the article on testing we are 
instructed that for rolled joists or other girders “the limits 
fixed might be, according to circumstances, either 28 to 
32 tons tenacity per square inch and 20 per cent. exten- 
‘sion in to inches, or 38 to 42 tons tenacity and 12 per cent. 
extension.” We dare not impugn theaccuracy of articles which 
‘have been revised by “specialist writers,” but it would not 
be prudent to assume that iron which will need 42 tons to 
break is to be discovered every day outside a Dictionary of 
Architecture. The arrangement of iron in beams is also 
explained in a surprising manner in the pages. Tubular 
beams, for exampie, are obsolete ; they belonged to the 
infancy of iron construction. But according to the 
specialist writer, “it is a highly important invention, 
admirably adapted for spanning wide spaces, and affording 
all required strength with a positive minimum of depth.” 
We should like to know what is “a positive minimum of 
depth,” and if tubular beams are so “admirably adapted ” 
for wide spaces, why are they superseded? Would the 
specialist writer advocate their use at the Firth of Forth, for 
example? In anything that relates to the science of 
mechanics the Dictionary is at least half a century behind 
the present time. The use of such a formula as (w—v)? 
for tractive force would suggest that the articles were pre- 
pared in antediluvian days, when men were simple in their 


ways. Foreign architects and students, if they ever read 
the pages that relate to science, will find another 
cause for wonderment at the success of England. 


We must not, however, allow ourselves to attempt an expo- 
sure of the errors which are to be found in the final part of 
the Dictionary as in its predecessors. They are not diffi- 
cult to detect, and they excite misgivings about the correct- 
ness of the pages. Asarule the errors are most likely to 
arise in the articles which relate to construction. The 
*‘ specialist writers ” ought to have been turned on to those 
parts. It is evident that the copyists employed were unable 
to realise the value of figures. 

We could, however, pardon occasional mistakes in 
$o extensive a work if we were able to find in any 
article the slightest evidence that they. were produced 
by a man who could think and feel as well as com- 
pile. In treating of architecture, one is supposed to 
come across forms that operate on the emotions, otherwise 
it would not be an art. But among the eighteen thousand 
articles in the Dictionary, we doubt if one could be dis- 
cerned which bears any more evidence of feeling than a 
bill of quantities. From the pages it is impossible to dis- 
cover a building that the writers admire, or any architect for 
whom they have preference. WrEN does not receive 
more praise than the WuicHcorps, SANCTON Woops, 
BARNES WILLIAMS’s, and other jovial City architects. 
Unless he were already instructed, the reader might fancy 
they were all on the same level as architects. Buildings 
also are treated with a coldness that indicates a very high 
or a very low condition of mind. The description of the 
Theseium might have been written by a demolisher or 
dealer in materials, for all he cares to express about it is 
that “it is the best preserved of all the monuments of 
ancient Athens.” Later work is treated in the same sort of 


_ business way. ‘Thus, instead of a description of Tarragona 


dral, we are told how “the chapel of Sta Thecla is 


« 


bath from the Palace of Augustus, the Chapel de la Virgin 
de los Sastres has a curious gallery.” Owing to the rarity 
of plans or views of buildings, it was incumbent on the 
writers to aim at descriptions that would enable readers to 
form a mental picture, but in no case is an effort of that 


| kind made. 


It is as an index to the literature of architecture that the 
Dictionary merits commendation. But as it has taken 
forty years to study the titles of the books and papers, we 
must leave the reader to calculate how long it would need 
to run through the works indicated. It is pleasant to see 
tasks laid out for us from which we must assume that 
we are to live for centuries, but the longest-lived patriarch 
might ask if years were a blessing which were to be occupied 
with the speculations on architecture of which the Dic- 
tionary is the inventory. 


SCOTTISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF FINE ARTS, 


HE annual general meeting of the Royal Association for 
the Promotion of Fine Arts in Scotland was held in 
Edinburgh on Saturday. Lord Provost Russell presided. 

The Lord Provost, in opening the proceedings, said the 
Association was one of the first of its kind, and certainly the 
oldest which now existed, and he thought that, with very few 
exceptions, it was the only one in Scotland which remained. 
The principle on which it had been founded was one which it 
might have been thought would have commanded very great 
confidence, and would have led to very extensive imitation. 
The Association in its day had done a very great work, but 
whether it was with the lapse of time new ideas required new 
treatment or whether it was that the Association was not meet- 
ing the wants of the day, he did not know, but the Association 
had not in recent years been growing in proportion to the 
wealth and population of the country, That, he thought, was 
a matter to be regretted. This year the Association had had 
to meet a very unfortunate series of disasters abroad, which 
had cut off from the membership a number of subscribers and 
friends who had been always ardent supporters. The falling 
off in the membership was, he believed, almost entirely confined 
to foreign subscribers, largely brought about by the dis- 
asters in the Argentine Republic and the hurricane in the 
Mauritius, for when people were surrounded by troubles they 
had neither money nor leisure to spare for the cultivation 
of art. If they looked back over the history of the Asso- 
ciation they might, he thought, truly say it had done great 
things for art in Scotland. Its great object was to encourage 
art. The young artist was a frequent theme in literature. The 
struggles and the difficulty he experienced in the early stages of 
his career in receiving recognition had been painted over and 
over again. The Association came to his rescue when he 
showed talent, and yet had not achieved that reputation and 
popularity which enabled him to get a market for his products. 
It was able to hold out to hin. a helping hand, and by recog- 
nising his merits and introducing him to the public to rescue 
him from feelings of despair and discouragement which might 
cause the loss to the world of one of its greatest benefactors 
in the future. This work was entrusted to a committee of the 
Associaticn, and he thought they would all agree that it must 
be a helpful thing to many to have the choice of pictures, and 
with it the encouragement of art confined to ajury of experts 
rather than to leave it to the untrained taste of the general 
public. Such a method was advantageous at once to the artist 
and to the public. It enabled those persons whose pecuniary 
resources were small by subscribing the sum of a guinea to 
obtain some object which should be a matter of joy and plea- 
sure to them, and at the same time it gave them the oppor- 
tunity of getting a work of great merit, which would be 
increasingly valuable as years rolled on. It helped those per- 
sons who had sense enough to distrust their own judg- 
ment in the purchase of pictures and sculpture. There 
was nothing in respect to which people were more self- 
confident than in the choice of works of art, but when 
one was only beginning his artistic training it was far 
better he -should put himself into the hands of the 
Association, and leave them to do the selection for him. 
By so doing he trained his own taste, and was put upon the 
right lines for forming a collection of works of art. While the 
Association had done such things for private individuals, it had 
also done something for the nation in helping to build up a 
National Gallery where Scottish art should be represented in a 
way that would show its history and form a perennial spring of 
pleasure, while at the same time helping to set up a standard of 
taste. They might well say of the National Gallery, “ Blessed 
be the art that can immortalise,” for they found many of their 
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countrymen there immortalised, not only for the present but. 


future generations. The foreign subscribers were, he continued, 
a very interesting section of the Association. Between Scots- 
men at home and abroad a brotherhood had been formed by 
the Association—a brotherhood united by a taste for the 
beautiful in art. Through the operations of the Association 
Scotsmen abroad were brought into contact with what was 
going on in the artistic world, and were able to gratify their 
imagination, their judgment and their critical sense by the 
works of art the Association sent to them, and by the annual 
etchings which it issued. This year the Association was issuing 
an etching by an artist whom he regarded as not only the fore- 
most Scottish etcher, but one who would be remembered in 
future times as one of the great men of his day—Mr. William 
Hole, R.S.A. He thought Mr. Hole was one of the artists of 
whom they had greatest cause to be proud, and he was 
delighted to think that members of the Association were to 
have an etching from a famous picture in the possession of the 
Earl of Elgin. 

The annual report, which was in the following terms, was 
then read to the meeting :— 

Your committee, in presenting their fifty-eighth annual 
report, have satisfaction in stating that the subscribers regis- 
tered during the year number 2,189, and that the sums received 
during the year 1892 amount to 2,330/. 195. Out of the sum 
placed at the disposal of the committee during the present year 
they have purchased, at a cost of 680/. 10s., from the exhibition 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, from the exhibition of the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts, and from the exhibition of 
the Society of Scottish Artists, forty-two works of art, of which 
thirty-three are oil-paintings, eight are water-colour drawings, 
and one is a statuette in marble. The artists from whom these 
works of art have been selected include the following names :— 
Robert M‘Gregor, Walter H. Paton, and J. Campbell Noble, 
Academicians ; G. Ogilvy Reid and Robert Noble, Assoczates ; 
A. K. Brown, Jno. MacNiven, Mason Hunter, and Gordon G. 
Smith, Royal Scottish Water-Colour .Society ; John Lavery, 
G. llenry, James Paterson, Pittendrigh Macgillivray, A. D. 
Reic, W. Milne, C. H. Mackie, J. Coutts Michie, Edwin Alex- 
andcur, H. Chalmers, Wm. MacBride, R. B. Nisbet, Miss Alice 
Gair, Alexander G. Sinclair, Leopold Rivers, T. Blacklock, 
Charles H. Woolford, Duncan Cameron, Miss M. Brown, 
Charles Halkerston, Arthur Harris, Walter B. Melrose, 
Frederick J. T. Gunn, Euan Geddes, William F. Hulk, Peter 
Mackie, Mungo Plenderleith, George Smith, W. S. MacGeorge, 
and James Cadenhed, Artists. The presentation work 
for this year will, as members of the Association are 
aware, consist of an etching by Mr. William Hole, R.S.A., 
of the famous equestrian portrait by Velasquez, in the 
possession of the Right Hon. the Earl cf Elgin, of the cele- 
brated statesman Don Gaspar de Guzman Conde, Duque 
d’Olivarez, Minister to Philip 1V., contemporary of Buckingham 
and Richelieu, and patron of Velasquez. Mr. Hole’s brilliant 
etching has now been completed to the entire satisfaction of 
the committee. In view of the very favourable reception by the 
members at last annual meeting of the Chairman’s proposal to 
continue the practice of presenting to the subscribers etchings 
after some of the old masters, the committee have decided to 
engrave, for the subscribers of next year, the magnificent 
portrait by Velasquez of Admiral Don Adrian Pulido-Pareja, 
formerly in the possession of the Earl of Radnor, and recently 
added to the National Gallery in London. The etching of this 
work has been entrusted to Mr. Hole. The total sum expended 
up to this time by the various committees of management in 
the acquisition of paintings and sculpture for the members, in 
the purchase of pictures for permanent preservation in the 
Scottish National Gallery, and in the production of engravings 
and illustrated works for circulation among the subscribers, 
now amounts to upwards of 180,000/. The sum at the credit of 
the National Gallery Fund amounts at present to upwards of 
50o/., including } per cent. of this year’s subscriptions, set aside 
in compliance with the rules of the Association’s Royal Charter 
of Incorporation. In conclusion, your committee again desire 
to record their grateful acknowledgments to the numerous 
honorary secretaries of the Association throughout the world 
for their hearty co-operation, and for their continued zealous 
and patriotic efforts to uphold this, the parent institution, in the 
position which it now occupies. 

Mr. John Cowan, of Beeslack, moved :—“ That this meeting 
approve of the report now read, and tender its thanks to the 
committee of management for the year 1891-92 for the manner 
in which they have discharged the duties with which they were 
entrusted. That the meeting also return its thanks to the 
numerous honorary secretaries in Scotland, England, Ireland, 
the Colonies and foreign countries, who continue as heretofore 
to afford the Association the benefit of their zealous and 
patriotic exertions.” Speaking in support of the resolution, he 
said he looked upon the institution as admirable in its aims 
and excellent in the work it had carried out for the last sixty 
years. He was old enough to have been connected with the 
Association for the greater part of that long period. He re- 


membered looking back with great respect and admiration to the 
exertions which Sheriff Glassford ,Bell made to bring. this 
matter before the public, and they all. knew well that when 
anything new was brought before the. public, in this country 
especially, it was received rather coldly. It was indeed a very 
difficult matter to introduce anything new, but the Sheriff and 
those who were associated with him persevered from year to 
year, and they obtained the assistance of those who could 
appreciate the fine arts of the country. Bejore that. time know- 
ledge of the fine arts had been very much confined to the upper 
classes of the country, and the great object of the society was 
to spread a knowledge and admiration of works of art among 
all classes of the community. He thought the meeting would 
agree that the society had accomplished its purpose, and had 
brought those works of art into the humbler homes of the 
people. He concluded by earnestly commending the purpose 
of the Association to the meeting and to the public. 

Ex-Provost Thomson, Portobello, seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously adopted. 


BURTON AGNES AND BRIDLINGTON. 


HE members of the Yorkshire Archeological and Topo- 
graphical Association probably never reaped more know- 
ledge and pleasure in one day than were yielded, says the 
Yorkshire Post, by an excursion to Burton Agnes, the finest 
Elizabethan house in the county, and to the famous Augustinian 
Priory Church of Bridlington. The main body of the party set 
out from Leeds by train at ten in the morning, and picking up 
additional contingents at Selby and Market Weighton, were 
nearly a hundred strong on arriving at Burton Agnes at half- 
past eleven. The weather was a vast improvement on what 
has marred the outings of the society in several recent years, 
and all other conditions combined to secure the enjoyment of 
the company. On reaching Burton Agnes the party walked up 
to the charming home of Sir Henry Boynton. After a brief 
pause to admire the elegant outline of the ivy-clad lodge and 
lawns and shrubberies that are quite a triumph of the landscape 
gardener’s art, the visitors assembled on the terrace under the 
shadow of the south front of the mansion, where they listened 
with deep interest to a short sketch of the history of the build- 
ing and of those who have from time to time lived in it, by Mr. 
John Bilson, the local secretary for Holderness. Mr. Bilson 
thought that a most cursory inspection of the edifice they had 
come to see must convince them that the spot upon which they 
stood was the seat of the lord of the manor centuries before the 
existing house was built. The history of the early owners of 
Burton Agnes was excellently epitomised for them in the 
heraldry they could all see for themselves, and upon the tombs 
in the church. The earliest remains of Domestic architecture to 
be seen were ina building to the west of the hall, the basement 
of which was vaulted on cylindrical piers, with volute capitals, 
of the Transitional period (1170), and was probably the work of 
Roger de Stuteville. The hall was built by Sir Henry Griffith, 
whose initials and the date 1601 appeared over the porch door 
and elsewhere. The most notable features of the interior were 
the fine staircase, panelled rooms, plaster ceilings, and carved 
representations of the parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins 
and of the Five Senses. The hall screen was adorned with . 
representations of the Sybils, the Virtues, the Twelve Tribes, 
the Four Evangelists, &c. The picturesque gatehouse bore the 
arms of James I., and the date 1610. In concluding his paper, 
Mr. Bilson remarked that while the excursions of the society 
had been principally. and quite properly concerned with 
Medizeval antiquities, he hoped that a visit to an Elizabethan 
house would be a welcome variation. The architecture of the 
earlier English Renaissance had, he feared, received far too 
little attention in the past. It was true that Yorkshire was not. 
rich in houses of that period. Still, the county could boast of 
not a few such buildings, and he thought they would admit that 
Burton Agnes was one of the best. Those houses were speak- 
ing witnesses of the social changes of the time. The fortified 
dwelling of Medizeval days had given way to a desire for 
domestic comfort and refinement, and the prosperity which 
resulted from the strong and peaceful rule of England had 
given a great impulse to house building. Though many of the 
details of these structures were derived from Italy or France, 
their general design was an essentially English development. 
They retained the high gables and modified the mullioned 
windows of their Mediaeval predecessors, and imparted to the 
whole quite a distinctive character of their own, marked 
features of which were great dignity and stateliness, and a 
flavour of the classicism and pedantry that characterised the 
literature and habits of their time. The archeologists, sub- 
dividing themselves into three sections, were shown most of 
what is so well worth seeing within and without the hall, after 
which they paid a flying visit to the church, whence tithes used 
to be sent to the Abbey of St. Mary, at York, and the chancel 
of which was restored by Archdeacon Wilberforce. 
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‘Lothfully ‘quitting one of the prettiest examples of rural 
loveliness that the Yorkshire Wolds can boast, the excursionists 
went on to Bridlington. Luncheon over, the explorers soon 
found themselves seated in the nave of the Priory Church, 
hearing from that most zealous and conscientious of cicerones, 
Mr. St. John Hope, a good deal more about that magnificent 
temple than historians have hitherto told. Mr. Hope divides 
religious houses into three classes, thus :—Houses having 
histories, but no buildings; houses with both buildings and 
histories ; and: houses still existing, but which lack histories. 
Of the first class he considers Meaux, in Holderness, a very 
good example ; for while full documentary history exists not a 
whit of the fabric is left. In the case of Fountains we had 
reliable records in abundance, and a good deal of the buildings 
besides. At Bridlington, where there was no history, the 
buildings had to tell their own tale. Of course, by the term 
“history” he did not mean a collection of charters. He meant 
a history of the buildings, not of its possessions. At Bridling- 
ton there was one remarkable document—a survey taken just 
before the suppression in order to ascertain the value of the 
lead and materials of that part of the monastery which be- 
longed to the priory and convent. Like Bolton, Bridlington 
was a divided church, the eastern half belonging to the monastic 
community, the western half being the parish church. There- 
fore, at the dissolution, the parish half was preserved because 
it belonged to the parish, and the eastern half and monastic 
buildings, for the reason that they belonged to the priory 
and convent, were destroyed. He then described in 
detail the architecture of the church, pointing out the great 
difference in the design of the north and south sides. The 
existence of the cloister and the prior’s lodging, which stood 
against the south wall of the nave, was very likely the cause of 
there being fewer and shorter windows on the ground storey 

‘than on the north side. The defect had apparently been made 
good by combining, on the south side, the triforium and 
clerestory as glazed openings, while on the north side only the 
clerestory was glazed, the triforium there opening into the space 
above the intended aisle vault. Attention was next drawn to 
the remarkable angle at which the east wall is set. The eastern 
half of the church having been built at so great an angle as 
compared with the axis of the nave, it was doubtful whether 
the east window could be seen at all. This, Mr. Hope sup- 
posed, was due to careless setting-out on the part of the 
builders, and not to any symbolical intertion. Having further 
interested the assembly in numerous aspects of the church and 
its history, Mr. Hope piloted his hearers to the churchyard, 
where he indicated the sites of the cloister, the prior’s lodging, 
the frater, the kitchen and other offices of the monastery on 
the east and south-east, and of the chapter-house, which, 
according to the description in the survey, must have been ten- 
sided, with a lofty conical roof, like the chapter-house at York, 
though of course not so wide. Mr. Hope having been 
deservedly thanked for his invaluable guidance, the party had 
just an hour left in which to run down to the quay and take a 
whiff of sea air before setting out for home at a quarter to six. 


SANITATION IN SCOTLAND. 


N the course of his address at the Congress of the Sanitary 
Association of Scotland the Marquis of Huntley said :— 
(73 i . 

The reports reveal some of the main causes accountable for the 
spread of tubercular disease in counties like Aberdeenshire, 
and in rural districts the primary duty lies before us to do 
away with all these damp houses, to provide proper labourers’ 
dwellings, to improve the ventilation of the bothies and the 
accommodation for unmarried men. On one point every 
authority is agreed, viz. that bad or faulty ventilation greatly 
helps the spread of consumption, and that where anyone is 
suffering from that disease thorough ventilation is absolutely 
necessary as part cf the treatment for it. If insufficient ventila- 
tion has been found to be one of the main incentives to the 
spread of the disease, the managers of schools and of all public 
institutions should see that the buildings under their charge are 
properly ventilated. I use the word properly with some 
hesitation, as my experience leads me to express a disbelief in 
some of the methods of ventilation in vogue. A case occurred 
the other day. The General Purposes Committee of a County 
Council resolved to increase the supply of oxygen in the rooms 
where the Council met, and the result was not equal in 
distribution or harmonious in general effect. Unless the doors 
were left open or the gas lit, woe betide you if you ventured to sit 
in a certain corner under the rush of rude Boreas from overhead. 
When the authorities on the subject were appealed to, they 
explained that the fault lay in the construction and plan of the 
buildings ; the system of ventilation was all right, but the house 
itself was all wrong. This leads me to suggest that a Sanitary 
‘Congress such as this might, after discussion, impress upon 
architects and engineers that these matters should be more 
_ carefully considered when the plans of any houses which are to 


be used for councils and meetings, or as schools, factories, &c. 
are being designed, and I am glad to see that one of the papers 
to be laid before you is on “ Building Regulations.” It would per- 
haps be too muchto expect that a ventilating system shouldbe first 
laid down, and the rooms arranged to fitintothe system, but there 
should be general, well-ascertained rules to be followed by which 
proper ventilation could be secured without curtailing the archi- 
tect’s field in preparing the plans, both as regards elevation and 
internal accommodation. In all centres there should be 
specially constructed hospitals for consumptive patients. Any 
one suffering from the complaint should not be allowed to mix 
with his fellows. This rule should be rigorously enforced in the 
case of those who are employed in factories and workshops. 
The certificate of the medical man that any one is suffering 
from consumption should prevent the patient being employed 
where there is risk of contagion, and should secure admission 
for him to an hospital. The success of the consumptive hos- 
pitals which have been established has been recognised, and if 
a resolute attempt were made to deal with the plague, such 
institutions ought to become universal in all centres throughout 
the kingdom; and taken from another point of view, these 
tubercular asylums are much to be desired for the purpose of 
teaching those who are unfortunately afflicted how they may 
cease to be objects of danger to others. It is very well known 
that medical science has lately made marvellous progress, both 
in the diagnosis of the disease and in its treatment, and the 
establishment of these hospitals would certainly lead to the 
cure of many cases. The improvement which has speedily fol- 
lowed the building of better-ventilated barracks and the more 
careful seclusion of the sick supports this view. Still more 
recent observations go to show that the death-bringing 
organisms cling to the walls of houses where consumptive. 
patients have lived and died, as surely as does the contagion of 
scarlet fever cling to the dress or bedclothes of the scarlatina 
patient. Attention should be called to the state of our railway 
carriages. Except at certain places and occasionally are the 
carriages ever thoroughly cleansed and washed down? There 
is a Privy Council Order providing for the disinfection and 
universal cleansing of cattle-trucks, so that we may say that the 
transport of our animals is better looked after in this 
respect than human beings are. I have seen third-class 
carriages full of accumulations of filth and dust, probably 
teeming with the poison of the tubercle bacillus. Why 
should soap and water be a stranger to these public convey- 
ances? JI am not sure that first-class carriages are not in their 
way equally dangerous, as the matting, carpets and cushions 
absorb the poisoned dust, and brushing is only calculated to 
stir it about in the air. We want public opinion roused to 
insist that all railway carriages should be properly and eff- 
ciently cleaned out at frequent intervals to prevent any risk of 
contagion. If their present shapes or construction make this 
difficult, they should be altered; and in this our American 
cousins are far ahead of us with the Pullman cars, which are 
certainly better ventilated, easier warmed and cleansed. It is 
known that expectoration from a consumptive patient is most 
dangerous, the tubercle bacillus being present in it by the 
thousand; and surely spittoons,$with disinfectants in them, 
should be provided in all workshops, factories, public con- 
veyances and in all places where people congregate together. 
I must say another word relative to the Scotch railway com- 
panies : they are far behind the English companies in their 
sanitary arrangements at stations. Nota hundred miles from 
here I know a station where the state of matters is simply dis- 
gusting ; the public have called attention to it, but nothing is 
done. I am glad to see the Board of Trade has taken a step 
with one company, and ordered the reconstruction of the rail- 
way station at Stirling, which any one who visited the Highland 
show last year will agree with me in describing as a disgrace 
in a civilised country. There are many other stations this 
side of the Forth where the inspectors of the Board of Trade 
and the public health officials of the district might show a 
little more activity. Why should we all be called upon to set 
our houses in order to diminish the risks of infection when 
the danger of contagion is to be found rampant directly we 
travel from home?” 


TESSERA. 


Academies of Art. 


* O early as the year 1345 the painters of Venice are recorded 
S to have formed themselves into an association like an 
academy. A few years afterwards—namely, in 1350—those 
of Florence did the same. In 1391 the artists of Paris followed 
the example of their Italian brethren, and founded what they 
called the Academy of St. Luke. This establishment was 
formally recognised by Charles VII. in 1430, and the privi- 
leges which he conferred upon it were confirmed by Henry IJI. 
in 1584. In 1613 the Academy of St. Luke formed a union 
with the Society of Sculptors, and the institution subsisted till 
the Revolution. Towards the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, however, it had been thrown into the shade by a new 
association, founded by Lebrun, Corneille, and several others of 
the painters licensed by the king. A royal edict in favour of 
this association was issued in the beginning of the year 1648, 
and in 1655 letters patent were granted to it by Cardinal 
Mazarin. Some time after it was allowed a hall in the Louvre ; 
and finally, in 1663, during the administration of Colbert, there 
was settled upon it a revenue of 4,000 livres annually. In 1671 
an Academy of Architecture was established by the same 
Minister. These two establishments were abolished with the 
other academies at the Revolution ; but they have since been 
revived, and now form together the fourth division of the 
Institut, under the name of the Académie des Beaux-Arts. It 
consists of forty-one members, eight associates and six corre- 
sponding members. A branch of this academy still subsists at 
Rome, which was established in 1666 by Louis XIV., with a 
revenue of 35,000 livres. There are also Academies of the Fine 
Arts in many of the chief provincial towns of France. Of the 
Italian academies of this description, that of San Luca at Rome 
was established in 1593 by the eminent painter Frederic Zuc- 
chero, who erected an elegant building for it at his own ex- 
pense. There are others at Milan, Bologna, Parma and many 
of the other principal towns. The oldest German Academy of 
the Fine Arts is that of Nuremberg, founded by Joachim 
Sandrart, an artist of great ability, in 1662. That of Dresden 
was established in 1697, and was united with those of Leipzic 
and Meissen in 1764, when it received the form which it still 
retains. There are others at Berlin, at Vienna, at Munich, at 
Weimar, and in various other cities. In Spain an Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture was established at Madrid in 1753. At 
Amsterdam, Antwerp and Brussels there are similar institu- 
tions. The Academy of the Fine Arts at Stockholm was esta- 
blished in 1733, principally by the exertions of the celebrated 
Charles Gustavus, Count de Tessin ; and that of Copenhagen 
in 1738, though it was not incorporated till 1754. To this 
institution Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, was indebted for his 
early education. The Académie Imperiale des Beaux-Arts of 
St. Petersburg was founded in 1765 by the Empress Catherine II., 
who endowed it with a considerable revenue. It consists of six 
professors of painting, sculpture and architecture, with an 
adjunct or assistant to each, twenty-four honorary members, 
six councillors, a president, three rectors, and three adjuncts to 
the rectors. This institution has greatly contributed to the 
introduction and dissemination of a taste for the arts in Russia, 
by the pupils whom it has sent out and supported during their 
studies in foreign countries. A letter printed by Steele in the 
555th No. of the Sfectator (the last of the original series) 
speaks of an Academy of Painting then (1712) lately esta- 
blished in London. Sir Godfrey Kneller is mentioned as its 
president. This institution, however, probably soon fell into 
decay. The present Royal Academy originated in an asso- 
ciation of painters, who obtained a charter in 1765, under the 
title of the Incorporated Society of Artists of Great Britain. 
This society, however, was soon after broken up by disputes 
among its members, and in 1768 the Royal Academy of Arts 
was incorporated in its stead. 


W. Mulready, R.A. 

The eminently English character of Mulready’s genius con- 
sists in this, that he sees all things more with the eye of the 
body than with the eye of the mind. His knowledge is 
attained strictly by a most careful and repeated observation of 
every little minute particular which life displays to his eyesight. 
He learns to comprehend the character of a man ora boy by 
noting his visible appearance and the actual working of his 
passions in the trivial events of daily existence. He does not 
form his conceptions of this or that individual or of such and 
such an imaginary character by what is said or written of him, 
or by what his own inward experience leads him to anticipate, 
or from any ideal standard of humanity in its boundless types. 
He looks at nature and penetrates into her hidden heart, just 
so far as a man can do whose external view is not quickened, 
aided and spiritualised by a perception of ideal perfection and 
elevated poetic truth and passion. What he does, indeed, he 
does with wondrous skill. Formed by nature to be a painter, 
with a hand for perfect drawing, an eye for harmonious colour- 
ing, a refined taste for the exclusion of everything vulgar (as 
distinct from what is common), he enjoys qualifications such as 
are possessed by few, and which, united with a rare power of 
observation, have placed him among the first masters in his 
own peculiar line, whose names are recorded in the annals of 
art, Nor is he to be denied the possession of the true poetic 
power of ideality, and that in a high degree. Few painters, we 
believe, have ever attained to a more ready faculty of vivid 
conception of their subjects. He is eminently not a maker of 
pictures, but a painter of things. He sees the scene itself 
which he would embody, before one line is traced upon the 
cartoon or canvas. He does not begin with imagining a 
painting, and then copy his idea with chalk and colours. He 
has that living conception of truth without which no man can 
be a great painter or a great poet, and without which the most 


studied compositions of human talent remain unenlivened by a 
solitary spark of divine genius. And therefore it is that Mul-: 
ready’s pictures never look like compositions, but like realities. 
They speak of nature and not of an academy. His figures are 
literally occupied with their own thoughts and affairs, and no 
one dreams of thinking that they were put together by the 
artist with the cold-blooded aim of producing a certain effect 
upon the eye. And so too with the accessories in his works, 
the odds and ends of furniture, the hats and coats scattered 
here and there in his interiors, the trees and cottages in his 
backgrounds, all appear as if placed where they stand by 
nature or by the actors in the scene, and not by the ingenious 
designer himself. Thus his works are often superior, as real 
works of art, to many and many a performance of far higher 
pretensions, and the unprejudiced looker-on is absorbed by the 
vivid truth and reality of the English painter of humble life, 
while (without knowing how to analyse his feelings) he regards 
the gieat scripturai, historical and allegorical works of many a 
famous artist of Italy and Germany as verging near to posture- 
painting, in comparison with these simple, living episodes in the 
great drama of human existence. 


The Acanthus in Decoration. 

We gather from Virgil that the acanthus was by the ancients 
employed as an ornament in embroidery. In the first book of 
the “ A‘neid,” verse 649, and again at 711, a veil or vest is said 
to be interwoven or embroidered with the crocus-coloured or 
saffron acanthus. Indeed, it appears to have been a great 
favourite with that poet himself, both as a plant and as an 
ornament in works of art. Speaking of the most delightful 
trees and shrubs for a garden for bees in the fourth book of the 
** Georgics,” verses 122 and 123, he says, “Nor could I have 
passed over in silence the late-blooming narcissus or the twig 
of the flexible acanthus,” and in the third eclogue of the 
“ Bucolics,” verse 45, he describes two beautiful beechen cups 
on which was carved the scene of Orpheus enchanting the trees, 
with “the soft acanthus folded round the handles.” The 
application of the brank-ursine acanthus to sculptural en- 
richment is further illustrated in the following passages :— 
Theocritus, describing a cup of A*tolian manufacture, says, 
“‘ The pliant acanthus is expanded all round the cup,” and Ovid 
(“ Met.” 13, v. 701) represents a vase of bronze as being adorned 
on the outside with a mythological story, and the border above 
this figured portion as covered with acanthus leaves wrought in 
gold. Now, of these two modes of applying it, as well as of 
that described by Virgil in his third eclogue, we have very many 
instances in ancient vases still extant. Athenaeus relates that 
in the splendid procession ordained to convey the corpse of 
Alexander the Great to its final destination in Egypt, the coffin. 
was placed in a car which was adorned with a small colonnade 
of golden pillars, and a golden acanthus was set at intervals 
between the columns. Pliny the elder, in his “ Natural 
History,” describes the acanthus in such a manner that it can 
only be recognised in the brank-ursine, and his nephew, in 
speaking of the successful cultivation of the same plant as an 
ornament to his garden, leaves no doubt that the brank- 
ursine is identical with the common architectural and sculptural 
acanthus. 

The Mathematics of Symmetry. 

Euclid first used the word “summetros” (ovpperpos) to- 
signify ‘“‘commensurable,” and this well-known Latin word is 
in fact merely the literal translation of the Greek ; two magni- 
tudes then were symmetrical which admitted of a common’ 
measure. In later times, and those comparatively recent, the: 
word was adopted both in geometry and algebra in different 
senses. Since symmetrical applies in its etymology to two 
magnitudes which can be measured together (by the same 
magnitude) the term would, as to space-magnitudes, naturally 
apply to those which may be made to coincide. But the term 
‘equal ” had occupied this ground, and when, in Euclid, the 
word “equal,” which was. originally defined in the manner just | 
expressed, had degenerated into signifying equality of area 
only, the term “similar” entered to express sameness of form, 
so that figures having perfect capability of coincidence or the - 
same both in size and form were called equal and similar. 
The word “symmetrical” was therefore not wanted, and was 
finally introduced to signify that obvious relation of equal and 
similar figures which refers to their position merely and consists - 
in their corresponding portions being similarly placed on 
different sides of the same straight line, so that coincidence 
cannot be procured without turning one figure round that 
straight line. Suppose, for instance, the front of a building 
to be symmetrical ; draw a vertical line through the middle of 
the elevation and the two lateral portions are equal and similar, 
as Euclid uses those words, But they are more than equal and 
similar ; they are symmetrical ; the right-hand side stands in | 
the right-hand portion of space with respect to the dividing-line, 
and in exactly the same manner as the left-hand side stands in 
the left-hand portion of space. If the architect were to preserve 
equality and similarity without symmetry he would make two - 
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and one left. In the letter W there is a want of symmetry, but 
not in O; to make W symmetrical both the inner lines should 
be thin, and both the outer ones thick. Euclid assumes the 
power of turning a plane round so as to apply the faces of two 
figures to one another in such manner that, after the application, 
the spectator must be supposed to see through the paper or 
other imaginary substance of which his plane is the surface. 
He has then no occasion to consider symmetricality—that is, 
figures being equal and similar no cases can arise in which it 
makes any difference of demonstration whether they are sym- 
metrical or not. When he comes to solid figures he assumes a 
postulate in the garb of a definition, which dispenses him from 
the consideration of symmetry, namely, that solid figures con- 
sisting of the same number of equal planes similarly placed are 
equal. Heseems to imagine that such solids must evidently 
be capable of being made to occupy the samme space, which 


though true as to quantity of space, is not true as to its disposi- » 


tion. ‘Two solids may be equal in every respect, and yet it may 
be impossible (and precisely on account, of their symmetry) to 
make one occupy the space previously occupied by the other. 
The two hands furnish an instance: they give the idea of 
equality (of size), similarity (of form) and symmetry (of dispo- 
sition). Yet they cannot be made to occupy the same space so 
as, for instance, to fit exactly the same glove, and a sculptor 
who should cast both hands from the same mould would be 
detected immediately as having given his figure two right hands 
or two left hands. Again, suppose two solids, irregular 
pyramids, for instance, composed of planes similar and equal, 
each of one to one of the other. Let coincidence be attempted 
geometrically ; the two bases must of course be made to coin- 
cide. If then the two vertices fall on the same side of the 
common base the figures will coincide altogether, but if the two 
vertices fall on opposite sides of the bases absolute coincidence 
is impossible. Legendre proposed to call such solids by the 
name of symmetrical, in doing which he introduced the term of 
common life in an appropriate manner. 


Ancient Trophies. 


The custom of erecting memorials of victories either on the 
field of battle or in the capital of the conquering nation has been 
more or less common to all nations from the most remote to the 
most modern times. It was most general among the Greeks, 
who used to erect trophies even after slight advantages ; and 
it sometimes happened that both the belligerent parties, owing 
to some advantages they had gained, considered themselves 
entitled to erect trophies. It was further a practice among the 
Greeks seldom to erect trophies in any other place than the 
field of battle, and that immediately after the battle was gained; 
when an enemy had been conquered at sea the trophy was 
erected on the point of the coast nearest to the place where the 
victory was gained. A trophy in Greece after a victory on land 
appears to have consisted of a trunk of a tree fixed on some 
eminence and adorned with the spoils and armour of the van- 
quished. An inscription usually recorded the names of the 
conqueror and the conquered, and the whole trophy was de- 
dicated to some divinity. It was customary not to make 
trophies of very durable materials, in order not to perpetuate 
the disgrace of a defeated enemy or to keep up any ill-feeling 
for too long a period. But this was not always observed. After 
a naval victory the trophy was usually adorned with the beaks 
of the captured ships of the enemy, and this custom was 
adopted by the Romans at anearly period. The Romans down 
to the latter period of the Republic never erected any trophies on 
the field of battle ; the spoils of a vanquished enemy were 
partly distributed among the soldiers, partly dedicated in the 
temples of the gods, and partly applied as ornaments for other 
public buildings and places. When, however, the Romans 
adopted the custom of raising trophies on the field of battle, 
they usually consisted of more solid structures than the Greek, 
such as towers, columns, &c. 


Greek and Roman Bricks. 

The Romans, according to Pliny, began to use bricks about 
the decline of the Republic; but a brick building, called the 
temple of the god Redicolus, is said to have been built on the 
occasion of the retreat of Hannibal. It has been supposed that 
the Greeks did not employ bricks until after their subjugation 
by the Romans, as none of the works erected prior to that 
period, the ruins of which still exist, show any signs of brick- 
work ; yet there are Greek buildings mentioned by Vitruvius 
as built of brick, which may have been prior to that date. 
Vitruvius (lib. ii. cap. 7) mentions the wall of Athens towards 
Mount Hymettus and Pentelicus and the celle of the temples 
of Jupiter and Hercules, and indeed it would be easy to show 
from various passages that bricks were in use among the 
Greeks jbefore the Roman conquest. The Greek names for 
bricks were didoron, pentadoron, tetradoron, from the Greek 
doron, a “ hand-breadth.” Pentadora are bricks five dora, and 
All these bricks were 
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above them. Vitruvius says the pentadora were used in public 


works and the tetradora in private. It is most probable that 
they were dried bricks, as Vitruvius speaks of bricks requiring 
two years to dry. We learn also from him that the laws of 
Attica required that five years should be allowed for the drying 
of bricks. It is true they might when well dried be burnt : 
but when he says (vol. i. cap. 3) that “if they are used: when - 
newly-made and moist, the plasterwork which is laid on them . 
remaining firm and stiff, and they shrinking and consequently - 
not preserving the same height with the incrustation, it is by 
such contraction loosened and separated,” we must infer that 
they were not burnt. These bricks seem to have been made 
in the manner still used at Pisa and in many parts of Germany. 
Vitruvius says they should not be made of “sandy, stony or 
gravelly loam, for such kinds of earth in the first place render 
them heavy ; and, secondly, upon being wetted with the rain ° 
after they are laid in the wall they swell and dissolve, and the 
straw which is put in them does not adhere on account of its 
roughness.” The earth which Vitruvius recommends is white 
and chalky or red, with a coarse grit, and the spring or autumn, 
according to him, is the best time for making them. The 
Roman brick used in the buildings on the Palatine Hill, in the © 
Baths of Caracalia and in various remains of Roman buildings 
in England, is more like a tile than a brick, being very thin ' 
compared with its length and breadth. The dimensions of : 
Roman bricks vary, being 74 inches square and 13 inches thick, + 
163 inches square and 24 to 24 inches thick, and 1 foot 1oinches 
square by 23 inches thick. The colour is red. The bricks of 
the small temple without the walls of Rome, on the road leading . 
to the grotto of the nymph Egeria, are smaller than any of 
these dimensions, being in size and colour more like a Dutch 
clinker. In the Villa Doria Pamfili at Rome, among the’ 
tombs, are several kinds of bricks not usually found elsewhere. © 
There are beautiful small red bricks in some of the best pre- 
served of these small edifices. Some are triangular, and others 
are thicker than the ordinary brick, though not so long or so 
wide, and a fourth sort approach to the size of the tetradoron. 


Glass Painting. 

The eleventh century is by general consent fixed upon as 
the earliest period at which pictorial representations, properly 
so called, were executed on window-glass, and it is certain that 
there are no monuments of the art of an earlier date known to 
be extant. Coloured or stained-glass was, it is true, introduced 
in windows long before this time, probably as early as the fifth 
or sixth century, but merely as a mosaic of small pieces placed 
in juxtaposition, forming simple geometrical patterns, and it is 
not unlikely that this application of coloured glass may have 
been in use in classical antiquity. There is, however, no actual 
evidence in confirmation of the latter supposition. This kind of 
work is, indeed, properly a transparent glass mosaic. The 
earliest monuments of glass painting may be considered as 
transitional productions, the gradual development of the art 
tending from the former species of translucid mosaic work 
towards the very distinct process of painting on a transparent 
ground, the products of each successive century approximating 
more and more to the latter extreme, until at last, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the glass itself no longer had 
any decorative significance, and came to bear no more relation 
to the complete work than the canvas does to a picture, 
Throughout the Medizeval periods, glass painting was little 
more than monochrome drawing, or painting on surfaces of 
various colours, the local tints of each part of the design being 
composed of pieces of stained-glass of the required colours, 
cut to shape and joined together with narrow bands of lead, 
the main lines of the design being necessarily formed by these 
latter, whilst the shading and other details were painted gene- - 
rally in bold lines, hatchings, or stipplings of opaque dark brown 
enamel colour. The process was thus of the simplest nature 
and most limited range, some few exceptional resources alone 
raising it above the merest light and shade delineation, During 
the cinque-cento period and in modern times, although the 
ancient method was never entirely abandoned, a very different 
and much more complicated mode was introduced ; this con- . 
sisted in the actual execution of the pattern in fusible enamel 
colours on a ground of white glass, the various tints being 
actually painted on the surface and afterwards burnt in. Glass 
pictures have been sometimes executed in this manner on a 
single large piece of glass; in such cases the absence of lead- 
ing excludes all analogy to mosaic, affinity with which is, after 
all, the truest and most consistent direction for decorative 
window glazing. The art seems to have attained its highest 
excellence, and to have declined in intimate union with Gothic 
or Pointed architecture, being found in its utmost perfection in 
France, England, Flanders and Germany, while it was com- 
paratively little practised in the southern and eastern parts of 
Europe, where the Pointed style never attained its true develop- 
ment. Glass painting is of comparatively rare occurrence in 
Italy, although the few examples to be found, especially in 
Venice and Florence, are worthy of attention on account of 
some instructive peculiarities which they exhibit. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Royal Exchange was opened in 1844, and while it is 
hardly a century old, the interior of the building appears 
rather shabby. Although the panels in the ambulatory 
were lately cleansed, they do not form an adequate back- 
ground for the wealthiest of bankers and merchants who 
perambulate in front of them. The Gresham Committee 
have at last become aware that some sort of adornment was 
required in the building they possess. Accordingly they 
placed themselves in communication with Sir FREDERICK 
LEIGHTON, P.R.A., Mr. CALDERON, R.A., and Mr. PoyNnTER, 
R.A. The subjects which were suggested by the Gresham 
Committee for pictures having been adopted by the artists, 
it was recommended that a list of well-known artists of 
approved ability should be drawn up and a subject allotted 
to each, and the credit of being associated with so important 
an artistic undertaking in the City will no doubt be highly 
esteemed. The Gresham Committee have adopted the 
recommendation. Sir F. Le1cuHTon has generously offered 
to execute one of the designs on a panel and present it as a 
gift, and Mr. Deputy SNowDEN has undertaken to present 
another picture, the subject chosen by him being the open- 
ing of the present Royal Exchange by the QUEEN in 1842. 
It is confidently expected that when this proposal is before 
the citizens of London the Gresham Committee will have 
similar offers from public bodies and eminent merchants 
and bankers in the City, so that the financial expenditure 
will not make a heavy call on the funds at the disposal of 
the committee. But care must be taken to use colours that 
will endure. The Royal Exchange is subjected to more 
cross-currents and atmospheric changes than the generality 
of buildings. On that account there should be some 
arrangement entered into by the artists commissioned in 
respect to process. If there could be also agreement about 
the treatment it would be an advantage. ‘Twenty-four big 
paintings by “‘ well-known artists of approved ability” will 
not necessarily form a satisfactory decoration for so im- 
portant a building. It is by no means certain that the 
result will be as effective as the geographical paintings 
which are to be seen around the court of the Antwerp 
Exchange. 


M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES has received a commission 
from the French Minister of Fine Arts for two panels, 
which are to be reproduced in tapestry at the Gobelins. 
Artists will watch the progress of the pieces with much 
interest. The colours which the painter employs do not 
correspond with those commonly used in the factory. His 
style will also be not familiar to the weavers. But in such 
a case, director, chemists, dyers and workmen will be on 
their mettle, and it may be concluded that the imitation 
will be close. M. Puvis DE CHAVANNEs often succeeds 
in producing some of the effect of old tapestry by his 
colours ; the weavers ought to be able to rival him with 
woollen threads. 


THE architects of Philadelphia have declined to send in 
competitive plans for the Philadelphia Bourse. Two of the 
provisions in the scheme are considered unsatisfactory. 
One relates to the employment of an engineer as an inde- 
pendent superintendent of construction, the other to the 
compensation. As to the superintendent of construction, 
the architects state “‘it may be said to be the experience of 
all history that the position of the architect is one of the 
highest responsibility. He is the commander-in-chief of 
such a detachment of the great army of labourers of every 
grade of skill who may be employed upon a given work, 
and the labour of all ends in disaster if he is incapable of 
fulfilling his duty. His duty is one that in every given case 
cannot be shared. Even the owner, the investor of per- 
sonal or corporate funds, cannot share in the architect’s 
ultimate responsibility when the money comes to be put 
into the concrete form of architectural investment. 
His duty is not ended when his sketches are made, nor 
when his detail drawings are furnished, nor when the 
work is being executed, nor when it is finished. Upon his 
foresight in foundations, which implies an intimate know- 
ledge of every pessible contingency, depends the very 
existence of the work ; upon his acuteness in arrangement 


of plan depends the rental value of the property, and such 
matters as these no man can think out for him, and only in 
the event is his wisdom made manifest. The attempt to 
throw into connection with the architect a so-called superin- 
tendent of construction, superior to the architect in actual 
authority, is an attempt to make him responsible for the 
acts of an intelligence he cannot control, and to such 
an anomaly no self-respecting architect will ever submit. 
As to the matter of compensation: This is largely de- 
pendent upon the point above discussed, for the reason 
that it has been under the assumption that the labours 
of the superintendent of construction would relieve. 
the architect that the Bourse Committee has offered 
the inadequate rate uf 2} per cent. on the cost of the pro- 
posed building asa sufficient fee for the architect’s services.” 
The architects add that a great majority of their members 
are in sympathy with the principles set forth by their com- 
mittee. They wish to avoid the mistake of seeming to act 
in a spirit of coercion, but they feel that all who have 
endorsed their action are bound in honour to maintain the 
rights and privileges of the profession, as far at least as they 
are involved in this controversy with the Bourse. It is 
their earnest hope that the wisdom of their course may be 
evident to the public as it is to their fellow-architects 
throughout America. . 


CoLossaL works like the Manchester Ship Canal are 
not undertaken every year, and some excuse must accord- 
ingly be allowed for the discrepancies between the engineer’s. 
estimates and the outlay which at the present time are per- 
plexing the Manchester Corporation. At the same time, 
all men of business must agree with the Chairman of the 
Corporation committee having charge of the undertaking 
when he says it is deeply to be regretted that the estimates 
and measurements should have proved so undeserving of 
trust. At first it was said that a million of money would be 
enough to supplement the capital of the company. Then 
the sum was increased to a million and three-quarters. 
Afterwards certain works that at first were deferred came 
into the reckoning. and the sum required was said to be 
2,171,000, The engineer employed by the Corporation 
made an estimate on the quantities supplied to him, which 
increased the amount to 2,313,173¢, but exclusive of the 
deferred works. The Corporation, with the view of pro- 
viding for all contingencies, obtained powers to borrow 
3,000,000/. It was not long before the discovery was made 
that the quantities supplied were inadequate, and in con- 
sequence the cost of the required works was under- 
estimated to the extent of 863,595/. Later estimates. 
demonstrate that a further sum of 1,264,282/. will have to 
be provided, as well as 225,0o00/. for contingencies, or in 
all 1,489,282/, before the canal can be completed at the 
end of next year. Against this outlay may be placed the 
value of surplus lands, plant, shares, &c. ; but any money 
derivable from them will not be obtained until after the 
works are completed. The Corporation also have dis- 
covered that contractors are not eager to execute the work, 


) and the executive committee have been compelled to take 


a large portion of the works under their own supervision. 
It is considered that some of the work already executed 
is in excess of the requirements, and that the materials used 
are occasionally of an unnecessarily expensive character. If 
for instance millstone grit had been used instead of granite 
for coping the docks about 60,0o00/. would have been 
saved. 


Tue decision of the Académie des Beaux-Arts is that 
the grand prix for painting was gained by M. GEORGES 
AucusTE LAVERGNE, who has been taught by M. JULEs 
LEFEBVRE and M. Henry Livy. Another of M. Ltvy’s 
pupils, M. TricouLet, has obtained the “ deuxiéme,” 
which is a tribute to the careful instruction of the painter of 
the Crowning of Charlemagne. ‘The grand prix for sculp- 
ture has been awarded to M. H1ppoLyTE LEFEBVRE, a pupil 
of M. CavELIER. He was born in Lille in 1863. ‘The 
grand prix for engraving has been won by M. EuGENE 
CHIQUET, a pupil of MM. HenrigueL Dupont and 
LEVASSEUR. At an earlier period he was a student in the 
art school of Tours, from whence came the winner of the 


sculpture prize last year. 
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BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 


From a Drawing by J. A. SLATER. 
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HADDESCOE CHURCH. 
SOUTH DOOR. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CATHEDRAL, GHENT. 


CCORDING to tradition King DAGOBERT sent a 
missionary to christianise Ghent in the early part of 
the seventh century. As a result two monasteries were 
founded, and among the wealthy Vandals who enriched 
them was Bavon, whose name ever since has been 
associated with the city. An abbatial church dedicated to 
him was rebuilt in a.D. 935. The foundation of a new 
building on the site was laid in 1138. The building was 
dedicated in 1195, and apparently was one of the most 
remarkable of the Belgian churches. By order of 
CHARLES V. it was demolished in 1540, who considered the 
site was well adapted for the citadel that was necessary to 
control the citizens. 

But the name of St. BAvoN was not to pass away with 
his twelfth-century church. It was attached to the great 
church of St. John, which is now known as the cathedral 
of St. Bavon. The vast crypt of the building was con- 
structed in the tenth and reconstructed in the thirteenth 
century. The choir was commenced in 1274, but the nave 
and transepts were not undertaken until 1533. ‘The first 
stone of the tower was laid in 1461, but the upper part, 
which is seen in Prout’s drawing, was not completed until 
1534, and according to the design of JEAN STASSINS. 

It is easy, therefore, to understand the reason for the 
variety of styles which is visible in St. Bavon’s Church. It 
is a grand building, although the absence of capitals and 
the thinness of the shafts and mouldings diminish the 
impressiveness of the centre nave. The choir is at a higher 
level than other parts, which is an advantage when grand 
ceremonies are performed. There are many side chapels, 
but as most of them are kept closed as exhibition rooms (in 
one is the principal portion of the unfading Adoration of 
the Lamb, by the Van Eycxs) they diminish rather than 
enhance the architectural effect, unless when seen from the 
outside of the’ building. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES, 


SEDILIA, BRISTOL CATHEDRAL, [J, A. SLATER.) 
HADDESCOE CHURCH-SOUTH DOOR. [S. TUGWELL.] 


CITY BANK CHAMBERS AND BEDFORD ROW CHAMBERS, 
NOS. 42 AND 44 THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.-C. 


HESE premises are close by the north end of Bedford 
Row, and have a look-out over the gardens of Gray’s 
Inn. The front portion of ground floor of No. 42 is used 
as a shop, and the basement under goes with it, and the 
ground floor of No. 44, with its basement, as a bank. The 
upper floors of both buildings are arranged in convenient 
suites as offices and residential chambers. ‘There are two 
blocks of buildings in No. 42—the one in front shown in 
the view, and a block in rear of it, a staircase being placed 
between serving for both, with inner area for lighting, Xc. 
Both fronts above ground floor are in red brick, the 
materials on ground floor being stone and hard woods. 
The builders of No. 42 were Messrs. PAarMAN & FOTHER- 
INGHAM, and the work at No. 44 was executed by Mr. G. F. 
Scort, both buildings being carried out (with some altera- 
tions to premises adjoining) from the designs and under the 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. T. R. RicHarps, of 
25 Bedford Row, W.C. 


COLOUR-VISION. 


4 eee following is the text of the report of the Special 

Committee on Colour-vision presented to Parliament :— 
The Committee on Colour-vision appointed by the Council of 
the Royal Society on March 20, 1890, and consisting of the 
following members :—The Lord Rayleigh, Sec. R.S., chairman ; 
The Lord Kelvin, Pres. R.S.; Mr. R. Brudenell Carter ; Prof. 
A. H. Church, F.R.S.; Mr. J. Evans, Treas. R.S.; Dr. R. 
Farquharson, M.P. ; Prof. M. Foster, Sec. R.S. ; Mr. F. Galton, 
F.R.S. ; Dr. W. Pole, F.R.S.; Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S., and Captain W. de W. Abney, C.B., F.R.S., 
secretary, now submit their report, with minutes of the evi- 
dence taken. 
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The committee have held thirty meetings, and have 
examined more than 500 individuals as to their colour-vision. 
They have tried various methods and apparatus, including 
Holmgren’s wool test with Dr. Jeaffreson’s and Dr. Thomson’s 
modifications, Lord Rayleigh’s colour-mixing apparatus and 
that of Captain Abney, Dr. Carl Grossman’s system, the lantern 
devised by Mr. F. Galton and Mr. Lovibond’s tintometer. 
They have taken the evidence of Captain Steele, of the Board 
of Trade; Mr. Rosser, a private instructor in navigation ; 
Messrs. J. J. Hanbury, A. S. H. Wadden and Bambridge, 
connected with the colour-testing departments of certain rail- 
ways ; Captain Macnab, of the Liverpool Board of‘ Trade; 
Captain Angove, of the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 
Company ; and the following surgeons and experts in colour- 
vision testing :—Mr. Priestley Smith, Mr. T. H. Bickerton, 
Mr. E. Nettleship, Staff-Surgeon T. J. Preston, Dr. G. Lindsay 
Johnson and Dr. Edridge Green. The committee are under 
great obligations to Captain Abney, not only for having 
officiated as secretary, but also for his very considerable labour 
in the determination of colour-constants, the registration of 
colours and the examination, by spectral methods, of particular 
cases of defective colour-vision. 

After weighing the evidence which they have obtained, the 
committee have unanimously agreed upon the following recom- 
mendations :— 

1. That the Board of Trade, or some other central autho- 
rity, should schedule certain employments in the mercantile 
marine and on railways, the filling of which by persons whose 
vision is defective either for colour or form, or who are igno- 
rant of the names of colour, would involve danger to life and 
property. 

2. That the proper testing, both for colour and form, of all 
candidates for such employments should be compulsory. 

3. That the testing should be entrusted to examiners certi- 
ficated by the central authority. 

4. That the test for colour-vision should be that of Holm- 
gren, the sets of wools being approved by the central authority 
before use, especially as to the correctness of the three test 
colours, and also of the confusion colours. If the test be satis- 
factorily passed, it should be followed by the candidate being 
required to name without hesitation the colours which are em- 
ployed as signals or lights, and also white light. 

5. That the tests for form should be those of Snellen, and 
that they should be carried out as laid down in Appendix VI. 
It would probably, in most cases, suffice if half normal vision 
in each eye were required. 

6. That a candidate rejected for any of the specified em- 
ployments should have a right of appeal to an expert approved 
by the central authority, whose decision should be final. 

7. That a candidate who is rejected for naming colours 
wrongly, but who has been proved to possess normal colour- 
vision, should be allowed to be re-examined after a proper 
interval of time. 

8. That a certificate of the candidate’s colour-vision and 
form-vision according to the appointed tests and his capacity 
for naming the signal colours should be given by the examiner ; 
and that a schedule of persons examined, showing the results, 
together with the nature of the employments for which exami- 
nations were held, should be sent annually to the central 
authority. 

9. That every third year, or oftener, persons filling the 
scheduled employments should be examined for form-vision. 

10. That the tests in use and the mode of conducting 
examinations at the different testing stations should be inspected 
periodically by a scientific expert, appointed for that purpose 
by the central authority. 

11. That the colours used for lights on board ship and for 
lamp signals on railways should, so far as possible, be uniform, 
and that glasses of the same colour as the green and red-sealed 
pattern-glasses of the Royal Navy should be generally adopted. 

12. That in case of judicial inquiries as to collisions or acci- 
dents, witnesses giving evidence as to the nature or position of 
coloured signals or lights should be themselves tested for colour 
and form-vision. (Signed) RAYLEIGH, Chairman. 

April 28, 1892. 


In the report of the Committee on Colour-blindness just 
issued, an account is given of the examination of over thirty 
schools and institutions by the Committee of the Ophthalmo- 
logical Society of London, and some of the institutions supplied 
subjects derived from special classes of persons, such as Jews 
and deaf mutes ; while others are fairly representative of the 
whole community. The examinations were conducted by 
Holmgren’s method, supplemented in some instances by the 
use of coloured lights, and the examiners, sixteen in number, were 
all of them surgeons engaged in ophthalmic practice. The 
committee introduced their report by the following prefatory 
observations :—‘ Your committee becomes more and more con- 
vinced that a competent examiner is not made in a day, or 
even in a month, and that, even with large experience, 
much judgment and capacity are needed to interpret rightly 
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the acts of the examined, This necessity is perhaps most 
strongly exhibited in the case of intelligent persons who, 
are incompletely colour blind. Such persons, though they 
may have a much feebler appreciation of the difference 
between red and green, for example, than is normal, may 
after accurate observation and comparison separate the red. 
skeins of wool from the green. When tested, however, at 
various distances with coloured lights, their defects are strik- 
ingly apparent, and it becomes clear that they are totally , 
unfitted for responsible posts in which rapid appreciation of 
colour at a distance is required. Colour-blindness is here 
taken as implying a defective recognition of the difference 
between colours. No account is taken of incapacity to dis- 
tinguish between different shades of one colour, or even of an 
inability to distinguish between such colours as blue and. 
violet or blue and green, when these are the sole defects. It is 
perfectly and clearly distinguished from a defective naming of 
colours, and from deficient acuteness of vision.” 

The actual results of examination are stated as follow :— 
*‘ The total number of persons examined was 18,088, of whom 
16,431 were males and 1,657 females. The examination of 


certain classes of persons was undertaken in the expectation of , 


some peculiarities, which the result amply justified. Deducting 
these, we have 14,846 males, of whom 617 were colour-blind, 
giving an average percentage of 4:16. Making similar deduc- 
tions in the case of the females, we have 489 persons, with o°4 
per cent. And even this small percentage is entirely made up 
of persons with very slight individual defects. Taking the 
exceptional groups of females, we find those of Jewish extrac- 
tion, the members of the Society of Friends, and the inmates 
of deaf-and-dumb asylums to be more defective as regards 
colour than the average. Thus among the first (730) examined 
as high a percentage as 3°1 was touched, though the cases were 
almost entirely of slight character. Among the members of the 
second group who happened to be the subjects of examination 
(216 in all) the percentage was even somewhat higher (5°5), 
though the cases were clearly even slighter still. Among the 
deaf-and-dumb females (122 examined) there was a some- 
what high percentage (2°4) of slight cases. Colour defects 
exceeded the average in the male members, also of the 
same classes. It is possible to draw more exact com- 
parisons between the normal and colour-blind males than 
of females, because the former show much more _pro- 
nounced cases. Thus, the slight individual differences 
of examiners will cease to be a source of error for males, for no 
examiners, however low the standard they exact, could omit to 
detect and record as colour-blind those persons who matched 
red, or the full shades of brown or grey, with green. Enumerat- 
ing in this manner, we have—Among males generally (14,846 
examined) 3°5 per cent. of pronounced cases ; among male 
Jews (949 examined) 4'9 ditto ditto ; among male Friends (491 
examined) 5°9 ditto ditto. Among male deaf and dumb (145 
examined) 13'7 ditto ditto. It must be noted, however, that 
the Jews were, on the average, in a poorer condition of life 
than any other class examined. The deaf mutes were mostly 
poor. The Friends were mostly of the middle class; their 
mistakes were chiefly confined to the paler shades, and were 
therefore in general slight in degree, especially as compared 
with the Jews, whose defects, though less numerically, were 
usually well pronounced in character. The wealthier Friends 
are much less liable to colour defects than their poor, but even 
among them the males exceed the average. There are natur- 
ally difficulties attending the examination of the deaf mutes. 
But after repeated examinations had made the process perfectly 
clear to them, it was apparent, from the nature of their 
mistakes, that there was among them a very high average of 
colour defects. Those examined inhabit schools in London, 
and naturally live in a condition of considerable isolation from 
the surrounding world. 

“It is worthy of note that, when in any class of persons 
colour-defects exceed the average in number and intensity, 
there is often an unduly high proportion of red-blind as com- 
pared with green-blind. This is especially marked among the 
Jews, for among them the pronounced cases of red-blindness 
wer€é 3°6 per cent. of the whole number examined, against 
I°3 per cent. of green-blindness ; whereas among males gener- 
ally the red-blind were 2 per cent. and the green-blind 1°5 per 
cent. A large number of male children (2,859) were examined 
in Dublin by Mr. Swanzy. Their average is somewhat higher 
than that found in England, being 4:2 per cent. of pronounced 
cases. But as the examinations were necessarily made by 
different hands, and as the boys examined in Dublin were, on 
the average, of poorer class than those furnishing the corre- 
sponding statistics in this country, we must be cautious in 
inferring a greater average percentage of colour-defects in 
Ireland than in England. Interesting results are derived from 
a comparison of the percentages in the different groups 
€xamined, especially with regard to their different positions in 
the social scale, by which is implied presumably a corresponding 
difference in education. Thus in England, among the police 
(4,932 examined) and in schools of about the same social rank 


\(1,729 examined), the pronounced cases form 3°7 per cent. In 
‘the middle-class schools the same form 3'5 per cent. In the 
‘professional class, as represented by medical students and sons 
of medical men (435 examined), the same form 2°5 per cent. 
Among the boys at Eton the same form 2°46 per cent. And 
eyen more striking instances are recorded in Ireland by 
Swanzy, who finds the percentage among the sons of artisans 
and labourers (2,486 examined) to be nearly twice as great as 
among the sons of the professional and wealthier classes. Nor 
can any observer fail to be struck by the much greater certainty 
and rapidity with which the children of the upper classes pick 
out the various shades of the same colour. And the momentary 
confusion of blue and green, which is not uncommon among. 
the poorer classes, independently of any defect of colour-vision, 
is very rarely seen among the others.” 


KENT ARCHA-OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the Kent Archzeological Society was’ 

|, held recently at Dover. Earl Stanhope presided at the, 
first meeting, which was held in the Maison Dieu Hall. | 

The Secretary read the report, which stated that the society, , 
after thirty-five years, was still in a prosperous state and full of 
vitality. Unfortunately the society had lost by death and other 
causes’ many old and valued members, which they deeply’ 
deplored; but their places had been filled by new members, 
Twenty-one new members had been elected during the past 
year, while several were awaiting election that day. Reference 
was also made to the retirement of Canon Scott Robertson from 
thefeditorship of ““Archzeologia Cantiana,” and it was also stated 
that the Rev. Canon Routledge had most kindly undertaken 
the duties of honorary editor. The financial position was such 
as left nothing to be desired, the balance in hand at the present 
time amounting to 800/. 9s. 5d. 

Earl Stanhope proposed that a special vote of thanks be 
accorded'to Canon Scott Robertson for his invaluable services 
as honorary editor of the “ Archzologia Cantiana,” and his 
exertions in promoting the welfare of the society. He said he- 
was sure they all regretted that the Canon was unable to. 
continue the editorship, but it was owing to very great work 
that he had been obliged to retire from that post. During his 
term of office Canon Scott Robertson had edited over five thou- 
sand five hundred pages of the work, and had attended most 
zealously at the meetings of the society. He was unfortunately 
unable to be present with them that day. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

At the conclusion of the business meeting the members 
visited St. Mary’s Church, where a paper, prepared by the Rev. 
Canon Puckle, the vicar, was read by the Rev. A. M. Collett, 
on the history of the church. Canon Puckle described the 
condition of the church when he was appointed vicar fifty 
years ago, and the laborious steps by which the ruinous fabric 
was restored to its present condition. The foundations were 
honeycombed with graves, and in many cases there was nothing 
but the pew flooring between the coffins and the worshippers. - 
The stones of the Norman arches and of the beautiful Early 
English window in the chancel were carefully numbered, and — 
when the new foundations were put in, were with equal care ° 
restored to their position. Attention was drawn to the semi- 
byzantine character of the west arch, which Canon Puckle 
believes to be of Saxon date, and to the tower, which is of two 
distinct periods. 

The party next proceeded to the priory of St. Martin, The 
buildings of this priory, which was founded in 1132, stand ina 
close of about four acres of ground. The beautiful refectory, 
with its contemporary fresco, the guest-house (now a chapel) 
and the later gateway are now occupied by the Dover College 
Company. Dr. Astley explained the chief points of interest, ~ 
and the company adjourned to the Town Hall, where light | 
refreshments had been provided by the Mayor in sumptuous 
profusion. 

In the afternoon the visitors were conveyed in carriages 
to the Castle, where arrangements for conducting the party were — 
superintended by Colonel O’Brien and Lord William Seymour. 
The weather prevented any extended inspection of the fortifica- 
tion, but an interesting description of the place was given by 
Colonel O’Brien in the ancient banqueting hall of the keep. 
Braving the elements, the visitors next repaired to the church 
of St. Mary within the Castle, one of the most interesting and 
puzzling of ecclesiastical buildings in Kent or in England. 
Here the guidance of Mr, E. P. Loftus Brock, hon. secretary | 
of the British Archeological Association, was invaluable. He 
dismissed the various theories which have enveloped this fabric 
in confusing mystery. No one doubts that it is largely built of 
Roman materials. The bricks, doorways and windows are 
emphatic in their evidence on this point. The question is 
whether the building occupies the site of an earlier one, and 
whether the materials of some earlier fabric were employed in 
its erection. After much study and muck scientific reticence, , 
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Mr. Loftus Brock gave it as his opinion that the work as it 
stood was actually Roman. The chief evidence of this he 
found on the imposts of the east and west arches, the mould- 
ings and finish of which compelled the belief that they were 
Roman work. That they fitted their place on the three sides of 
the pier was proof that they were cut ad hoc, and were not the 
worked-up débrzs of an older building. Mr. Brock did not 
dogmatise as to the date or purpose of the building, but he 
pointed out that during the Roman occupation Christianity 
became the official or semi-official religion of the empire ; that 
is, from the time of Constantine. There was, therefore, apart 
from other considerations, nothing improbable in Roman archi- 
tects and builders erecting or in superintending the erection of 
Christian edifices either for themselves or others. 

A dinner was held in the Town Hall in the evening, under 
the presidency of Earl Stanhope. . Lord William Seymour, in 
response to a toast, spoke of the pleasure it gave him to be of 
any use to the society, in which he took great interest. The 
Castle and its principal buildings were founded by Roman 
soldiers, and he hoped and thought that they would be as 
reverently used and maintained by the British soldier as by the 
Roman centurion who may have built the noble church within 
the Castle. The Chairman proposed “ The Kent Archeological 
Society,” and spoke of its flourishing condition. He regretted 
the retirement of Canon Scott Robertson, and referred to his 
laborious work in the publication of the index of the “ Archex- 
ologia,” and his services as editor of eighteen volumes of that 
publication. He was pleased to announce that Canon Rout- 
ledge had consented to take up the work of editorship. Colonel 
Hartley, in proposing the “Town of Dover,” referred to it as 
the gateway of Kent and of the kingdom, a town which still 
presented large traces of its use and importance. The past 
was an important study. The child looked back to his father ; 
the man had regard to his progenitors, and the past was the 
parent of the present, and subtle links bound all periods of the 
world together. 

On the second day the local museum was visited, the 
antiquities therein being explained by the hon. secretary, par- 
ticular attention being given to the examples of pottery, the 
celts and early metalwork. Note was taken of the rough lumps 
of bronze. It seems evident that the working of metals must 
have belonged toa special craft, and that these cunning men 
moved from camp to camp in search of employment, very much 
as Hindoo metalworkers now move from town to town and 
station to station. At St. Radigund’s Abbey the Rev. G. M. 
Livett (precentor of Rochester Cathedral) acted as guide, and 
described the details of the old Premonstratensian community. 
On the south side, towards the tithe-barn, a deep long pit, with 
cemented sides, of which the roof had fallen in, offered much 
ground for speculation. The approach toit was probably down 
a square hole at the south end by means of a removable ladder, 
that end of the chamber being arched. Progress was then 
made to River, where an ample luncheon had been provided in 
the Co-operative Hall. The party then visited Temple Ewell 
Church, which was described by the Rev. J. Turnbull, and 
where the visitors had the advantage of some explanations by 
Mr. Loftus Brock, who pointed to the incised crosses on the 
pillars of the north doorway and referred to the fact that the 
tower was a later addition, as is the case with most west towers 
of early churches. Whether this or the vanished preceptory 
was the site of the meeting of King John and the papal legate 
Mr. Brock did not venture to decide. It may be remarked 
that the bells of Ewell suffered from the energy of a local 
blacksmith, who, on the occasion of weddings and rejoicings, 
used to be paid to bang at them with a heavy hammer. 

Alkham Church was next visited, and here a paper by the 
late Rev. F. Hobson was read by Mr. George Payne. Mr. 
Hobson’s theory was that this beautiful church, being attached 
to St. Radigund’s, was used as a sort of abbey church, and that 
it was enlarged with this view. Certainly it seems too large for 
any congregation likely at any time to have been furnished by 
the parish of Alkham, but why the White Canons should not 
use their own church at St. Radigund’s is not obvious. Mr. 
Livett, in commenting on the paper, held that the church had 
been at some time doubled in length, that is, extended east- 
ward from the engaged pillars at the beginning of the north 
chapel. The north aisle has disappeared, and seeing how the 
down thrust has affected the pillars of the south aisle, we may 
suppose that this shows the arches of the north side were filled 
in to increase the security of the fabric. But this the string- 
course shows to have been done after the erection of the north 
chapel. 

Capel-le-Ferne was the last place visited, and here Mr, 
Livett acted as cicerone, having paid great attention to the 
written and unwritten history of this curious church. The 
stone screen is almost unique, and there is a super-chancel 
opening of which there are few examples extant. Mr. Livett’s 
view is that when the old Saxon church was raised in height, 
and the stone screen (if indeed an arcade of three arches may 
be properly so described) was erected it was necessary to find a 
place for the rood and the accompanying figures. Hence the 
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wall above the arcade was pierced with the broad round-topped 
arch to receive the crucifix and the figures. Only one thing 
seems to militate against this hypothesis. Above the screen or 
arcade are four corbels, evidently made to support beams .or 
some arrangement of timber. The only arrangement of timber 
in that position would be a rood-screen. If there were a rood- 
screen where would be the necessity of putting the rood in the 
arch? But, again, if there were a rood-screen it would 
apparently only be reached by a movable ladder. The opening 
would certainly be desirable for other reasons, for ventilation 
and perhaps to allow the escape of the accumulation of incense 
at high functions. After this church had been inspected a vote 
of thanks was passed to the gentlemen having charge of the 


arrangements, 


STEWKLEY CHURCH.* 


Nove village of Stewkley is situated upon the high ground 
(500 feet above the sea level) which divides the drainage 
of the Ousel from that of the Thames. Devoid of objects of 
general interest to the antiquarian or the geologist, there is one 
peculiar characteristic which renders the name of Stewkley 
familiar to all lovers of ecclesiastical architecture, possessing as 
this village does a church the*first entitled to notice, as Lysons 
remarks, on account of ‘its antiquity and curiosity, and ‘the 
rival of Iffley, among the most ancient and most perfect 
Norman structures in England.” This church was, according; 
to Mr. Parker, of Oxford, built about A.D. 1150, and dedicated, 
to St. Michael. It is certain that in the year 1170 the church 
was given to the Priory of Kenilworth by Geoffry de Clinton, ;; 
The form of the church is a parallelogram of four squares, 
two belonging to the nave, one to the tower, and one to -the 
chancel, each about 21 feet long, the nave 21 feet 6 inches in 
width, the tower and the chancel 18 feet wide. The tower, 
which rises from the centre, or nearly so, of the building is 
supported on massive semicircular arches, springing from piers 
nearly 4 feet in thickness, having at the angles circular columns 
with wrought capitals and bases, each capital of different design, 
channelled, foliated or fluted. The west fronts of these arches 
are richly carved in beak-heads and grotesque figures, with a 
double chevron border, the heads or tongues overlapping a 
bold bead moulding ; at the east front the arches present only: 
a simple zigzag moulding. The chancel has a groined roof, 
originally all of stone, but the weight of the roof having been- 
supposed to endanger the walls, the stone of the vaultings 
between the ribs was removed some years since and replaced 
with brick. The groins are set diagonally, composed of stones 
of white and slate colour in alternate courses, enriched with a 
deeply cut zigzag moulding. At the north side of the chancel 
is an oblong recess cut into the wall, 4 feet 5 inches in length, 
16 inches high by 18 inches in depth, about 3 feet from the floor 
level. This is supposed to have been used asanaumbry. During 
the progress of the works the figures in alabaster on the north 
wall of the chancel were discovered buried in the step of a 
doorway in the west face of the tower (now opening into the 
church above the west tower arch), but formerly leading out 
upon the flat roof. The tiles, five innumber, were found buried 
under the chancel floor, near a small portion of a stone plinth 
running along the north side for about 8 feet. A stone 
8 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 3} inches, with floriated cross, was 
found under the floor by the south wall of the nave, turned with 
the cross downwards. At the south side is a piscina with a 
pointed arch, surmounted by a plain arched moulding. In 
front of this piscina, of which a portion of the drain stone has; 
been cut away, runs a plain bench of rough masonry of equal 
height throughout its whole length, measuring 6 feet 4 inches 
by 1 feet 4 inches, which has formed a sedile. The bench 
terminates towards the west with a massive stone elbow. The 
font, near the west door, is formed out of a single block of 
stone, columnar, splaying out considerably towards the top 
and without any enrichment whatever, 26 inches in height and 
30 inches diameter at the top and about 5 inches thick, 

The west front entrance is a curious and interesting speci- 
men of Norman work. ‘There are three arches (forming an 
arcade somewhat similar to that noticed at the east window), 
The centre arch forms the doorway, and is loftier and wider 
than the side arches; it is deeply recessed, each arch sur- 
mounted by the chevron moulding. The inner recess enriched 
with a triple raw, and resting upon double columns, the inner 
column at either side being specially wreathed and the capitals 
sculptured with a dragon, lion and foliage. The centre arch is 
curiously subdivided by a stone, acting as a kind of keystone, 
and hanging several inches below the arch ; the upper portion » 
of this stone is sculptured with figures of dragons beneath 
vine foliage. Beneath the doorway and the side arches .are 
pilasters about 9 inches wide, flanked by single columns, with . 
sculptured capitals. The south door of the nave has also a» 
double chevron moulding, surmounted by a thick bead mould- 


* A paper by the Rev. R. B, Dickson, read at the visit of the, 
Bucks Archeological and Architectural Society , 
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ing, ornamented with a series of “ball flowers” ; the pillars 
supporting the arch are in pairs—the capitals richly sculptured, 
one, on the west side, representing a cat’s head, that on the east 
side deeply channelled. A porch of very rude structure was at 
some recent date added to the south entrance. The tower, which 
is about 57 feet in height, is characteristic, though presenting in 
the Gothic pinnacles which disfigure the corners symptoms of 
the love of change, which, irrespective of architectural feature, 
marked a certain era in history. Attached to a string-course 
or moulding are projecting gargoyles, one at each angle of the 
tower, and one in the centre of each front, four of them being 
the symbols of the four Evangelists. About 18 inches below 
this plinth is a series of semicircular arches interlaced and 
decorated, with a zigzag moulding, resting on short round 
columns with wrought capitals. The windows throughout the 
church are uniform, about 6 feet high and 2 feet 3 inches in 
width, splaying inwards to the width of 44 feet, enriched 
internally and externally by double rows of chevron moulding. 
The east window is remarkable for its external appearance. 
Three arches, ornamented with a double zigzag moulding, and 
supported by circular columns in pairs, form an arcade, the 
centre compartment alone being pierced, and forming the 
window which internally corresponds with those in the rest of 
the building. A frieze of zigzag moulding, in blocks of clunch 
stone irregularly cut, is carried along the walls both inside and 
outside the church, at a height of about 84 feet from the ground, 
turning in semicircular arches over all the doorways. Thenorth 
door of the nave hitherto blocked up is ornamented with a 
double chevron moulding resting on single pillars with sculp- 
tured capitals. It may be well here to notice such alterations 
in the building and its arrangements as can be traced, though, 
in the absence of any authentic accounts, to fix the exact 
periods of such changes is impossible. Upon the tower are 
now at each angle pinnacles with a double-pointed arch traced 
on each face of the base, the outer edges being ornamented 
with crockets with poppyhead finials. The roofs of both nave 
and chancel were lowered from the original pitch marked by 
the water-table on the face of the tower. .A piece of the old 
wall plate recently taken down bore the date 1684, marked in 
pitch. These comprise the external alterations. 

Internally, it appears that untilthe year 1833 the church was 
arranged with open oak benches, in the: backs and ends of 
which were holes and rings through which, tradition says, were 
passed the halters of the horses belonging to Cromwell’s troops, 
who are said to have converted this church into a temporary 
stable. In 1833 these seats were removed and replaced by 
deal pews. The font was at this time built up in a square pew, 
the base completely buried in the floor, and a most unsightly 
gallery erected at the west end. Until 1833 it appears there 
was in the tower a gallery, partly fitted up with seats and partly 
acting as a scaffold platform, upon which the bellringers stood. 
It was elevated about 10 feet from the floor of the church, 
extended along the whole north side of the tower, and return- 
ing across the eastern archway, completely shut out the chancel. 
It had, as I am informed, the date 1621 upon it, and was pro- 
bably a substitute for the rood-loft which evidently existed, 
from the pointed doorway discovered leading from the tower 
belfry stairs. In 1844 the chancel seems to have been repaired. 
The stones of the groined roof having been considered too 
heavy for the walls, and having partly given way at the north- 
east side, were removed, leaving the ribs alone remaining, and 
the vaultings between rebuilt in the same character, but with 
brick. The walls were pinned together with iron rods, and two 
most unsightly buttresses erected at each exterior angle of the 
chancel. Subsequently an altar rail was placed, a new floor 
laid, and other manifest improvements took place. Some few 
alterations were made in 1860, such as the removal of the 
immense “ reading desk” and clerk’s desk, the lowering of the 
pulpit and removing it out of the tower, the placing of seats in 
the tower, east and west, &c. 

In 1862 a complete restoration of the church was carried 
out, under the superintendence of Mr. G. E. Street. The roofs 
of nave and tower were raised to the original pitch (as marked 
by the water-table on the tower), and the stucco removed from 
east and west walls (it was found impracticable to take it off 
north and south walls, they being built of rubble). The 
curious western entrance was cleaned of the plaster which 
concealed its beauty. New buttresses have taken the place of 
the useless brick structures already mentioned at the angles of 
the chancel wall. The church internally has been reseated 
with suitable open benches, walnut-wood pillars being intro- 
duced into the oak choir stalls with good effect. The chevron 
and curious beak-head mouldings of the arches, windows and 
string-courses have been cleaned, and come out in great 
preservation, relieved of the plaster and successive coats of 
limewash with which they were encased. A massive stone 
pulpit, new lectern and altar, and reredos in alabaster and 
marble, a pavement of encaustic tiles and Portland stone, and 
an east window by Clayton & Bell, representing the closing 
scenes in the life of our Saviour, render this interesting old 
church more in accordance with the sacred uses to which it is 


dedicated, and gratifying to the lover of our ancient historical 
monuments. ; 

The communion plate consists of a plain chalice of silver, 
with the name of the rector, John Pilkington, the church- 
wardens, Thomas Prentice and William Grace, and the date, 
1671. <A silver paten with this inscription :—“May it be 
accepted as the humble gift of Elizabeth Gurney, for the use 
of the Sacred Temple of God at Stuckley, 1744.” 

The earliest register dates 1547. Among the earliest vicars 
of Stewkley we find the names Hubert de Constance, pre- 
sented in 1226 by the Convent of Kenilworth ; Hugh de Cante- 
lupe, instituted 1256, Archdeacon of Gloucester and Prebend of 
York; Sir William Yardley, instituted 1506, who by will 
(1545) directed his interment in the chancel, and gave to the 
high altar a pound of wax to burn at all convenient times 
before the sacrament; John Fox, 1545, supposed to be the 
Martyrologist ; Lawrence Roley, 1554, instituted by the first 
Bishop of Oxford; Richard Corbett, 1620, made Bishop of 
Oxford 1628, and Bishop of Norwich in 1632 ; Thomas Potter, 
1722, brother of John, Bishop of Oxford, 1715-37. 


BERKS ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


PARTY of ladies and gentlemen, numbering rather more 
than thirty, and representing this useful society, enjoyed, 
says the Reading Mercury, a short but pleasant journey by 
railway through the Kennet valley to Newbury. The parish 
church, dedicated to St. Nicolas, was first visited, and, on the 
invitation of the hon. secretary, the Rev. J. M. Guilding kindly 
gave an address, dealing with the chief points of interest 
associated with this grand old structure, which he described as 
being a singularly beautiful specimen of the ‘erpendicular 
style of architecture, harmonious in all its details, and some- 
what unique, from the fact that the church was completely built 
at one period, and although it might be rather less interesting 
to the antiquary than some older churches, it was much more 
beautiful and lighter in its proportions, and more rich in 
esthetic features. The church was also particularly interesting: 
from the fact that its-erection in its present character in the 
early portion of the sixteenth century was materially due to the 
liberality of one of the men who sprang into position and 
notoriety in the reign of Henry VIII., that monarch encourag- 
ing the commercial class as opposed to the feudal lords. He 
referred to John Smalwode, a/zas John Winchcombe, the 
famous “ Jack of Newbury,” who was a wealthy and liberal 
clothier of this town, and a splendid representative of the 
industry and munificence which characterised the merchant’ 
princes of that century. Mr. Guilding reminded his auditory’ 
of the noble churches which were erected in the eastern part of- 
England by merchants. of Jack of Newbury’s stamp, as thank-’ 
offerings to God for the blessings which He had vouchsafed to 
them in their undertakings, Jack of Newbury was unquestion- 
ably a thorough, manly, patriotic Englishman. At the time of 
the Scotch invasion, just before Flodden, when property owners 
were required to send so many foot-soldiers fully equipped and 
so many horsed and harnessed to the help of the sovereign,” 
Jack of Newbury, instead of contributing the usual quota of 
five or six or ten, sent no less than fifty men well horsed and 
harnessed, and also fifty of the best archers of the day. Jack 
of Newbury was a man of singular sagacity as a merchant, and 
also a man of singular independence. He saw the risk of the 
clothing trade of this country being affected by competition 
from the Netherlands and represented the matter to the king, 
but Cardinal Wolsey seemed to have thrown every obstacle he 
could in the way of Jack of Newbury’s appeal, and Jack was. 
credited with having told Wolsey that if his (Wolsey’s) father 
had been half as dilatory in killing calves as he (the Cardinal) 
had been in furthering his (Jack’s) suit, it would have been very 
bad for his trade and prosperity. That rebuke was said to have 
dispelled Wolsey’s opposition to Jack of Newbury’s appeal, and 
Jack succeeded in carrying his point. Shortly afterwards Jack ° 
entertained the king most magnificently. The king attended 
divine service at that church, and it is recorded that the whole 
street from the town hall to the church was covered with cloth ° 
for the passage of the royal procession. Jack was offered a 
knighthood, but he had the manly good sense to tell the king 
that he was one of the people, and that the honours of chivalry 
would hardly sit wellon his head. Mr. Guilding then proceeded 
to read some historical notes relating to the parish church from 
the period of its original foundation in Norman times, and Mr. 
Kemp, hon. secretary of the St. Nicolas Stained-glass Window 
Society, communicated a full description of the “Jack of 
Newbury” memorial window. Mr. Guilding remarked upon 
the exquisite good taste which had been shown in filling the 
windows with painted glass. Mr. Cosburn called attention to 
several points of interest in the sacred edifice and also to 
several historical buildings while the visitors were e# route 
from the church through the town. 
At Donnington Castle the party seated themselves in the - 
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garden adjoining the ruins, when the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield 
said they were standing upon a spot remarkable for its historical 
associations, and those battered walls told the sad story of 
those troublous times when Berkshire was distracted by civil 
war, when very different scenes met the eye in those Berkshire 
vales than the peaceful prospect which was now enjoyed. 
After some remarks on the miserable condition of the country 
in those times the rev. gentleman went on to say that he should 
say little about the early history of Donnington, as its chief 
interest was connected with the distinguished part it played in 
the war. The castle was built in 1385 by Sir Richard Abber- 
bury, the guardian of the young king, Richard II., who 
obtained a license from his royal patron to build anew and 
crenellate his castle at Donnington. Tradition has associated 
Donnington Castle with the name of Geoffrey Chaucer, ‘the 
father of the English song,” who it has been said owned the 
estate, but the fact was that Thomas Chaucer, the reputed son 
of the poet, and chief butler to Richard II., purchased the 
castle and manor with other manors from Richard Abberbury 
and his wife for 1,000 marks in silver. On the attainder of 
Edmund de la Pole the castle passed into the royal hands of 
Henry VIII. Edward VI. granted it to Elizabeth, who gave it 
to the Earl of Nottingham, better known as Howard of Effing- 
ham, for his gallantry during the Armada. At the time of its 
siege it was the property of John Parker, afterwards M.P. for 
Wallingford in the Long Parliament, who garrisoned it for the 
king. It might not seem now a very strong fortress, or likely to 
afford much trouble to an enemy ; but not only had they the be- 
sieged stone wallstorely upon, butalso well-constructed entrench- 
ments and earthworks. Mr. Ditchfield proceeded to give a short 
account of how the castle was held with the greatest gallantry 
and intrepidity in 1644 and the following year for the king, by 
Colonel John Boys, who successfully repulsed the attacks of 
General Middleton, Colonel Harton, the Earl of Manchester 
and General Waller. At length in March 1646, articles of 
agreement were drawn up, and Boys and his brave men 
marched out to join the king at Oxford with all the honours of 
war, having earned the respect of their foes and the admiration 
of Englishmen of every age. So fell the old Berkshire fortress, 
and nothing now remained but the shot-marked gatehouse to 
tell the story of its fame. But enough was seen to remind 
them of the bravery of one of England’s noblest sons, who in 
spite of overwhelming difficulties refused to desert his post, and 
preferred to die rather than betray his trust. It might interest 
his hearers, Mr. Ditchfield remarked in conclusion, to know 
that Sir John Boys lived to see the Restoration, and died at his 
house at Bonnington, in Kent, in 1664. 

Most of the visitors having ascended the stone steps to the 
top of the gateway tower, and enjoyed the magnificent view of 
the beautifully wooded scenery, a move was made towards 
Shaw, it being intended to visit Shaw church ; but it transpired 
that the rector was from home, and the visitors did not enter 
the church, but passed on to take a view of the fine old Eliza- 
bethan mansion, known as Shaw House, which was built by the 
son of Jack of Newbury. By the permission of Mr. Blackburn 
Maze, the tenant, the visitors walked round the grounds, and 
regret was expressed that they had not the opportunity of 
inspecting the interior, containing such interesting memorials of 
the Civil War period. The party returned to the town between 
seven and eight o’clock, and having partaken of an excellent 
tea at Mr. Staples’s in Northbrook Street, proceeded to Reading 
by the 8.49 train. 


THE DECORATION OF HOUSES.* 


Tae has long been the custom to treat the hall and staircases as 

unimportant parts of the house, to give them little or no 
attention, and so they have presented a naked, cold and uninvit- 
ing aspect—places to be hurried through as quickly as possible. 
The ceilings have been left white, and the walls painted one 
plain unbroken tint of drab or stone colour. The visitor ob- 
tains his first impression of the house on entering the hail, and 
it is desirable that he should be well impressed. We may first 
consider the ceiling ; it should not be pure white, as garish 
whiteness is out of accord with all other colouring, that is in 
connection with house decoration (the whiter your shirt fronts 
are the better). Well, the ceiling may be painted some shade, 
such as light vellum or fawn colour, or some light shade of 
blue, neutral in tone, such as the shade presented in the duck- 
egg shell. The ceiling tint will be regulated by the colouring 
of the walls. This toning of the ceiling is good, so far as it 
goes, but there is no limit to the various ways it may be 
decorated. Stencilled ornament is one of the less expensive 
modes. And here, in speaking of stencilled ornament, it must 
not be thought that this is necessarily a cheap and nasty 
method of ornamentation, because we are all familiar with 
wretchedly-designed and executed work cf this kind. A stencil 


* From a paper by Mr. Andrew Wells, read at a meeting of the 
Sydney Architectural Association, 


is a design cut in firm paper, cardboard or tinfoil, and the 
colour is stamped through the openings, in all manner’ of 
printing. Now, all manner of printing is not artistic, yet the 
capital letters in old Italian and German books are full of 
artistic design, yet they are printed too; so with the stencil 
plate. It first of all has to be designed, and the highest powers 
of draughtsmanship may be brought to hear in the production 
of high-class stencil work, the same design may be traced 
directly by hand, but the stencil plate is used as a quicker 
method of obtaining like results. The reason why so much 
work of this kind is inferior is simply because it is difficult 
to do it well. Preston Town Hall, in England, decorated by 
Heaton, Butler & Baine, the eminent glass-stainers and 
decorators, is nearly all stencil work, but yet it is one of the best 
decorated halls in England. I don’t recommendstencilled in place 
of hand-painted work; where money is forthcoming I prefer 
to do the latter. But to return to the hall ceiling. It is a simple 
and inexpensive way of getting a pleasing effect to put a band 
of well-designed ornament round the ceiling, its breadth being 
regulated by the vestibule or hall, and there is no reason why 
the centre of the ceiling should not be covered with a simple 
geometrical design in quiet colours and treated flatly without 
light and shade. A little gilding introduced in small spots and 
thin lines defining the leading forms of the diaper or panelling 
has a very good effect, but there is no limit to the richness and 
quality of design that may quite fitly be expended here, besides 
that there are many alternate modes of treatment besides paint- 
ing. There are beautiful paper-hangings specially designed for 
ceilings, besides several embossed or raised materials, such as 
Tynecastle tapestry, anaglypta and Japanese leather papers, 
which, when harmoniously coloured, produce most pleasing 
effects. The cornice should be coloured to connect the ceiling 
and walls, care being taken to use light shades where the 
mouldings and enrichments are delicate. The treatment as to 
the division of the walls will depend on the height of the 
ceiling, but generally speaking it is good to put a frieze under 
the cornice, and it is useful to have a dado here and in the 
staircase following the rake of the handrail. The dado and 
wall-space should be separated by a wooden mounted rail. 
The dado should be highly varnished so as to allow of washing 
and dusting without the risk of soiling. The colour of the 
walls should be pleasantly warm, such as terra-cotta, or even 
Pompeian red ; the dado in deeper shades of the wall colour. 
Soft olive-green is also good for staircase walls ; blue, unless it’ 
be of the peacock shade or approaching a grey-green, had 
better be avoided here. ‘The steps of stair, if of wood, should 
be stained a deep walnut colour, or if they be of stone they 
may be painted a dark shade of the dado colour, and varnished 
to allow of cleaning frequently. The hall and staircase walls 
may be papered ; there are several designs made for the purpose 
that look very well indeed, having friezes and dados specially 
coloured to match. The hall is a good place to hang etchings, 
autotypes and engravings in quiet oak or black moulded frames, 
and where they form a special feature of the decoration 
the walls should be painted a quiet shade, as a florid patterned 
paper detracts from the value of the pictures. The carpets 
and fortiéres should be in strict harmony with the decorator’s 
work, and should be chosen by him or the architect. I have 
often seen the whole harmony of colouring in a house destroyed 
by the unskilful selection of the carpets and hangings. The 
woodwork should be painted in one or more shades of maroon, 
or other rich brown colours, and varnished ; all graining should 
be avoided. I must confine myself to broad principles as I 
proceed, as I could multiply varieties of treatment without end. 

The dining-room should be sombre in tone, the ceiling a 
vellum colour in depth to suit the walls. It may be divided 
by wood mouldings into geometrical panelling, and these 
panels filled with Tynecastle tapestry or anaglypta. The 
effect of this is as if it were executed in low relief plasterwork. 
The designs manufactured now are very beautiful. If the 
ceiling is treated in this manner the walls may also be decorated 
with the same materials, for there are friezes and wall-hangings 
made of the same stuffs. The painting and gilding on these 
surfaces can be as simple or as grand as may be demanded. 
They are capable of many and varied beautiful treatments. 
Immediately under the frieze should be fixed a moulded picture 
rail ; this is much better than a metal rod, as it goes round the 
entire room as the cornice does. — Its distance from the cornice 
will depend on the height of the walls. The advantage of 
lowering the picture rail is that it affords greater ease in 
hanging the pictures, and prevents the unsightly cords being 
seen to the same extent as when going to the cornice; by 
shortening the cords, too, pictures hang steadier and the 
chances of breakage are lessened. This moulding can be 
coloured to be in harmony with the walls and rendered almost 
invisible, or it may be gilt solid so as to form a marked 
boundary to the frieze. The colouring of the walls should 
have reference to the pictures, and should not be too light in 
tone. Experience has discovered that dark reds or old gold 
colour, not unlike rich brown paper or dull tones of green, 
either cool and grey or warm and brown, are the best for 
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showing pictures to advantage. ~I-painted the dining-rooms of 
two of the Royal Academicians in London—Pettie’s and 
McWhirter’s—and in both cases the colour selected was a dark 
grey-green. Both artists found the full value of the colouring 
of their pictures brought out to the fullest extent on this 
dark background. The Royal Academy walls are coloured 
a dark Indian red, and so also are the walls of the 
British National Gallery. As chairs are placed round 
the walls ofthe dining-room, it is good to put a 
chair-rail at the height of the chair-backs; this prevents the 
chairs from breaking the plaster. The dado should be coloured 
in relation to the walls above, and a good many shades darker ; 
the dark dado takes from the bareness of a large room, and 
gives a coziness and furnished appearance which does not exist 
when you can see each piece of furniture clearly defined against 
the walls. The woodwork should be painted good solid 
colours of Indian red or walnut shades or black resembling 
ebony. I donot recommend decorating the panels with any 
kind of natural flower designs. Thin, flat hand-painted orna- 
ment in ivory colour resembling, but not imitating, inlaid work 
is chaste and beautiful; if the wood is of good quality the 
panels may be decorated with various stains in full and rich 
designs, as shown in samples here. I have decorated the 
saloons of many of the great ocean steamships in this manner. 
It is best to French polish surfaces decorated in this way. 

As yet I have dealt with the ceilings and walls as covered 
with embossed materials, either in low or high relief. The 
ceilings, where dust cannot settle, may safely have the designs 
in bigh relief, but those in low relief are more suited to the 
walls. The walls themselves may be formed into well-propor- 
tioned panels, not so small as to interfere with the placing of 
the furniture or the hanging of the pictures. The panels should 
be divided by wood mouldings, and there should bea sitle 
round each treated in flat tints of such a kind as to show the 
panel colouring to the greatest advantage ; the French are 
partial to this mode of treatment, and I think it a very good 
one. It gives a rich finished appearance to the walls. Both 
ceilings and walls may again be oil-painted and decorated in a 
hundred ways. I have painted many of the finest houses in 
Scotland in this way, the ceilings being entirely decorated by 
hand with figures, wreaths and ornamental compositions, the 
walls also being decorated with the like, specially designed and 
hand-painted ornament. ‘This is the most artistic manner, and 
no two houses are ever painted in the same way ; of course 
ordinary wall-papers may be applied here, as everywhere else, 
in the house, and if chosen by an expert very fine effects may 
be obtained in this manner. I don’t think there is a wiser way 
of spending money than in making the home beautiful. Our 
wives and families spend most of their lives at home, and the 
enjoyment derived from beautiful surroundings is beyond 
estimate, besides the refining influence it has on our children ; 
there is no pleasure so constant, so soothing, so lasting 
and elevating as that afforded by a lovely home. It is the 
most unselfish pleasure—pleasure, too, as all our friends may 
share it. Ina room where there is heavy furniture it is good 
to have a margin of say 30 inches round the floor uncarpeted, 
so as to allow of the carpet being frequently taken up and 
shaken. This margin may be painted in some dark shade, 
agreeing with the carpet and dado—or if the floors are new 
they may be stained to a dark oak or walnut colour—and in 
both cases varnished. Wax varnish is more artistic in effect, 
but is more liable to: soil, and takes much more labour to keep 
in good order, and parquet-flooring is better than either of the 
former, but is more expensive. 

The drawing-room is the ladies’ special room, and should be 
bright and cheerful. It is difficult to deal with a subject like 
colour, to make you realise effects from mere description, and 
to describe in detail the many ways I could treat a drawing- 
room would merely confuse you, so I will be general in my 
remarks. All the materials described for the dining-room 
treatment would be applicable for the drawing-room. The dado 
is not so necessary here, as the chairs are not usually placed 
against the walls, and instead of the sombre’ hues suited to the 
dining-room, soft, quiet and light effects are best, say cream or 
soft duck-egg shell, blue or French grey for ceilings, the walls 
fawn colour or aricher French grey, or a deeper grey-blue, 
approaching peacock shade—all these are good for showing 
ladies’ complexions and dress to the best advantage, and that 
is a consideration not to be overlooked. Water-colour draw- 
ings will also look well on these grounds, the woodwork may be 
creamy-white, finished with enamel varnish ; this gives a beau- 
tiful smooth and fresh effect. I think the judicious application 
of gilding in this room very advantageous, but the same remark 
applies to all the public rooms and hall. I think it is better to 
gild the small enrichments of cornices solid than to break up 
the ornament of the large enrichments with points of gold, 
what is technically called hatching or picking out. The round, 
the concave and small ogee mouldings always look well gilded, 
as their rounded surfaces catch the light from all points. The 
walls should be decorated with water-colour drawings, or etch- 
ings tastefully arranged; choice pieces of ornamental and 


Doulton pottery are beautiful and very decorative. I have 
fitted a narrow moulded shelf, supported on neat brackets all 
around the walls (except those occupied with cabinets), about 
4 feet high from the floor, this shelf having a groove on the 
upper surface for holding plates and photos ; this is to prevent 
them from sliding, and is a very pretty arrangement, as between 
the photos pretty pieces of pottery and statuettes may be placed. 
Above the shelf should be placed the water-colour drawings, 
etchings and engravings. Or instead of this narrow shelf, 
dwarf book-cases, rising 3 feet high, may be put round the 
room, and on the top of these the photos and ornaments may 
be placed. Books in themselves are very decorative in effect, 
besides the delight of sitting in rooms supplied with plenty of 
them. I think there should be many books in the drawing- 
room ; it is the general sitting-room, and no one need ever be 
weary or suffer ezzuz who loves good books. I might speak 
for an hour of different modes of treating the drawing-room, 
but will here read the description of a house I decorated in 
Glasgow for Sir William Pearce; it will give an idea of the 
kind of work done in the houses of the merchants of the old 
country. 

“ The house of Sir William Pearce, the eminent shipbuilder, 
is at Io Park Terrace. This terrace crowns the hill overlook- 
ing the West End Park, ana commands a view of the valleys of 
the Clyde and Kelvin, with the gently swelling hills away to the 
south and west. The house has been decorated by Mr. Andrew 
Wells, of 8 Newton Terrace, Glasgow, a gentleman who has 
gained distinction by his superb work in the St. Andrew’s Hall, 
and in many of the churches and residences of the city. In his 
work Mr. Wells shows himself a thorough artist ; he evidently 
spares no pains in order to give his decorations the stamp of 
artistic perfection in design and execution. A draughtsman 
of great skill, taste and spirit; a bold, original, versatile and 
harmonious colourist, Mr. Wells has done not a little to vindi- 
cate the claims of decoration to be regarded as a living and 
growing art. In his work at Sir W. Pearce’s house he has had 
a splendid opportunity for showing his wealth of design, ex- 
quisite draughtsmanship and skilful colouring, and of this 
opportunity he has fully availed himself. The entrance hall is 
divided into three parts by Corinthian pillars. The ceilings 
and walls are richly decorated with hand-painted ornaments 
and figures, each compartment being treated with special 
designs. The grounds of the ceiling of the vestibule are in 
various shades of light blue and gold, and the decorations 
generally in darker shades of blue freely modelled, as in Persian 
tile painting. Thin lines of Persian red, orange and gold are 
introduced very skilfully, to give emphasis to the framework of 
the panelling. The frieze is painted in darker shades of the 
ceiling colours. The cornice is tinted in shades of pale blue 
and fawn colour. The smaller enrichments and mouldings 
are gilt, solid Persian red being used with happy effect to 
connect the colours of the ceiling and the walls. The general 
tone is light, cool and cheerful, and contrasts well with the full, 
rich treatment of the walls, which are divided into middle- 
space and dado. The ground of the mid-wall space is a 
delicate salmon colour; on this is planted a series of figure 
panels with gold backgrounds diapered with raw sienna. The 
figures represent the seasons; other spaces being filled by 
Italian arabesque and floral designs. A feature of the treat- 
ment of this panelling is the band of softened black which 
surrounds the golden centres. This band is about 5 inches 
broad ; itis bounded by gold and vermilion, and decorated 
with a very delicate arabesque in ivory colour. This combina- 
tion of black, white, red and gold produces a very rich and 
harmonious effect, and gives value to the lighter colouring of 
the ceiling and frieze. The dado is treated simply and broadly 
in various shades of dark brown, and varnished to give depth 
and support to the extreme richness of the walls above. The 
cupola crowning the staircase is an especially happy piece of 
design. The cupola panels are of pale duck-egg colour, with 
stiles in cream colour, enriched with broad and narrow lines of 
Persian red, and worked up with the colours of the panels to 
connect the whole together. The panels have subjects em- 
blematical of Ceres and Flora on mosaic gold ground, with 
ornaments in Persian majolica blue, slightly modelled in 
delicate shades. The cornice is in deeper shades of the stile 
colours, relieved with gold and Persian red. The staircase: 
upper frieze, immediately under the cornice and cupola, is about 
24 inches deep, and is enriched with groups of boys alternating 
with dwarf Renaissance columns, from which depend festoons 
and floral wreaths; over each of these festoons is a gold 
patera, while lighter and more delicate foliage fills up 
the background. Under the frieze is a Greek key and 
patera border, in shades of chocolate and black on 
a crimson ground; this gives a good solid base for the 
figures. The main walls of the staircase are coloured in: 
stages, working from a soft red in the lower part to a warm 
primrose -colour at the stair-head. The various shades of 
gradation are separated by bands of hand-painted ornament.- 
The woodwork is painted with very dark Indian red toned with 
Prussian blue, and finely polished. The ground of the ceiling: 
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of the dining-room is a rich cream colour, all the decorations 
being. hand-painted in soft. harmonious tones of olive-green, 
primrose, orange and neutral tones of blue.. The framework :is 
mainly in lines of Persian red and gold, The general effect. is 
warm and delicate. The frieze has a solid gold ground deco- 
rated with a conventionally-treated floral design, the flowers 
being painted in shades of primrose-white, with hearts of 
citrine and delicate orange ; the leaves are in shades of green, 
the whole being outlined with soft red. ‘The walls are painted 
dark red, to form a good background for the splendid pictures 
which adorn this room. The dado is covered with dark russet 
browns, and panelled with darker shades of the same. The 
woodwork is. painted dark. chestnut colour, the panels being 
decorated with a beautifully-drawn Greek design in very thin 
lines of ivory colour, conveying the feeling of inlaid work, and 
giving an effect of elegance and refinement. The pillars at the 
end of the room are in dark ‘chocolate and gold, the caps 
bronzed and lacquered, with the projections in gold, the whole 
being highly polished.. The drawing-room ceiling is, perhaps, 
more daintily painted than any other part of the house. The 
leading colour. is pale moonlight blue on a cream ground ; this 
is contrasted by various other effects in warm but delicate 
tones. The corners are enriched with draped female figures, 
and in the spaces between are groups of winged boys bearing 
lightly-blown wreaths of ivy, and guiding by gossamer bands 
birds flying in couples. The ceiling border is in darker shades 
of the same moonlight blue, with flowers in cream, cinnamon 
and gold.- The walls are rose-colour, with textile and gold 
effects. The woodwork is in shades of ivory, greenish white 
and duck-egg shell colour, with gold on the mouldings. The 
same thoroughness of design is carried throughout the house 
with an infinite variety of effect, which is as rare as it is delight- 
ful and charming. To Mr. Wells the decoration has evi- 
dently been a labour of love, and the success he has achieved is 
not only creditable to his versatility and power as a draughts- 
man and colourist, but also to his thorough conscientiousness 
as an artist-decorator. Nor should Sir William Pearce’s share 
in the matter be overlooked. .At a time when many merchant- 
princes and others are content to have their mansions painted 
and papered in the sleepy, commonplace manner proper to the 
dark ages of taste, he has had the originality and boldness to 
have his house done in such a way that each room becomes a 
delight to the eye and a source of perennial interest to all who 
enter it.” 

This is the kind of work I should like to do here (in Sydney), 
and I believe more of it would be in demand if it were 
generally known that the necessary talent is at hand. The 
morning-room I will not describe further than to say it should 
be light and cheerful and cool in tone. French greys and light 
blues are good ; it may be painted entirely, and decorated ina 
simple manner, or any of the wall-coverings may be used here 
quite fitly. The library is better to be subdued in tone, but not 
gloomy; the walls should be the background for rare prints and 
etchings, so it should be painted, or if papered, some old rich 
leather effect is good, with a pattern not over conspicuous. The 
ceiling and cornice coloured to match and the woodwork, as in 
the dining-room, dark and decorated with thin lines and orna- 
ment. The books should be easily accessible, and low book- 
cases not more than 5 feet high, or lower, look very well. I 
think it is better to have no glass in front of the books, except, 
perhaps, to protect the rarest or very valuable ones, I have 
observed that those placed beyond reach 2f the hand are rarely 
opened. The floor should be stained or painted all round, say 
1 foot in front of the book-cases, so that the carpet or rugs 
may be lifted without disturbing them. The bedrooms should 
be dealt with, as to the colour, according to their aspect ; those 
getting much sunshine should be cool, and those in shade 
warm in tone. I think it good to paint the ceilings and walls of 
bedrooms ; the walls may be finished with a dark gloss, the 
paint being partly mixed with varnish, This allows of them 
being washed down without injury to the paint, and insures 
that they shall be always fresh and clean. Walls painted 
in this manner will last a lifetime ; the walls and ceilings may 
be perfectly plain ; but there is no reason why a ceiling should 
not be decorated in a simple way, with line borders and corner 
ornaments, or even in a fuller manner. In the children’s rooms 
it is as well to have dados that may be fully varnished. Of 
course the walls may be papered without any breach of the 
fitness of things; and lovely papers are to be had in plenty, 
and some are made purposely to allow of sponging down. 
They are called sanitary papers. They are quiet in colour and 
very serviceable. The woodwork should be painted to suit the 
walls, generally in light tones, and if varnished so much the 
better. It lasts much longer, and all finger-marks can easily be 
wiped from it. I think it is best to oil-paint the ceilings in all 
cases. It lasts for many years, and is easily cleaned, and if 
renewed can be done without causing the dirt and mess that 
distemper always produces when washed off. The margins of 
floors should in all cases be stained or painted and varnished, 
so that the carpets may be frequently shaken. Freshness and 
cleanness in the bedrooms is of the utmost importance, For 


the same reasons the kitchens and offices should be oil-painted, 
and not distempered. The paint can so easily be washed down 
by the servants. It lasts so much longer than distemper that 
the difference in the first cost is soon made up. Here the 
woodwork should be varnished, and the walls, for 5 feet up, the 
same. A simple line should be drawn at the top of the dado. , 

For the outside of cemented houses there is no treatment 
that so effectually resists the entry of rain as to paint the walls 
thoroughly, and when applying the last coat, to powder them 
with fine dry sand. When dry, this makes so hard a surface 
that water cannot penetrate it. It is more costly than ordinary 
painting, but it is practically imperishable, and so cheaper in 
the end. Astothe best colours for outside painting, I don’t 
feel that any hard and fast rules can be laid down. All tones 
of stone colour, from cream yellow to terra-cotta and dark 
chocolate, may be used. I would avoid shades of green and 
blue on the cement, except they be very mutual in tone; from 
white, through yellow tones, to dark red and brown, are the 
most suitable shades. When the walls are painted dark 
colours, then the window-sashes and verandah woodwork 
should be made very light, say white tinted with yellow, green 
or blue, or even pure white. On the other hand, if the walls 
are painted in light colours, the window-sashes and other 
outside woodwork may most fitly be painted in dark shades, 
say olive green, Indian red, or dark peacock blue. 

The above is a very general survey of the house, but 
perhaps as much as can be profitably introduced into an hour’s 
lecture such as this. It is impossible to more than treat the 
subject on the broadest lines. I am embarrassed with too 
much matter rather than with too little, for practically there is 
no limit to the mode of treatment for every part of the 
house. I am far from thinking there is only one good way of 
painting houses ; there are many. For instance, if character is 
wanted, the houses could be treated in purely Greek design or 
Pompeian,- and they are beautiful styles, full of refined 
designing and affording scope for full harmonious colouring. 
The Renaissance is founded on the Classic, but treated with © 
abundant freedom and grace by the Italians and other Euro- 
pean nations. The various French developments of the 
Renaissance have their own beauties—Louis Quinze and Louis 
Seize are full of character, lightness and elegance. But while I 
have seen much of this high-class work and executed some, the 
ever-present regret one feels in the colonies is that so little of it 
is in demand. The country is probably too young, and feels 
itself bound to be content with humbler things until it can 
afford better. But of one thing I do complain, it is the system 
of tendering for every kind of work. Every contractor is 
assumed to be equally able to do artistic work. Cheapness is 
held to be the criterion of merit and not quality. Things are 
different in England. A man of merit is treated with respect 
and his worth acknowledged. I suppose things will improve 
here as we develop a richer and more leisured class. As this 
class grows, so the appreciation for art work of every descrip- 
tion will grow with it—a consummation much to be desired. 


Fires in Theatres 
S1r,—I have read Mr. Woodrow’s excellent paper on pre- 


vention and extinction of firesin theatres. Thearticle concludes 
with the following remarks :—“ It is thought by some that the 
fitting up of patent appliances and inventions in old and ill- 
constructed theatres will render them safe, but to the initiated 
the fallacy of this is apparent. Such appliances are good 
servants, but they will never become the masters of large 
fires: 

May I without comment upon these remarks be allowed to 
refer to an outbreak of fire at Her Majesty’s Theatre when 
promenade concerts were being held there, and again at the old 
Alhambra. I think the reports were published in the Fireman 
and ran as follows. At any rate, I inspected Her Majesty’s the 
next day, and can vouch for the facts. On March 12, 1885, 
shortly after the audience had left the building, an outbreak 
occurred in the canvas canopy over the stage and below the 
“oridiron” (the theatre being at that time used for a series of 
promenade concerts), and at a height of about 90 feet from the 
ground. It was caused by a defect in the gas arrangements, 
and immediately obtained a great hold, placing the building in 
imminent jeopardy of total destruction. The gasman promptly 
attached hose to one of the system of hydrants fitted by Merry- 
weather & Sons, and ina very few minutes extinguished the 
flames, and averted what would otherwise have been a most 
disastrous conflagration. I didn’t go over the stage, but I was 
informed by the man in charge that scenery was hanging there: 
a few seconds longer and the fire would have been through the 
roof, 
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Then as to the Alhambra, see the following letter taken 
from the Daily Chronicle correspondence :— 


To the Editor of the Daily Chronicle. 


Sir, —It may interest your readers to know that, although the fire- 
extinguishing appliances at the Alhambra Theatre proved of no avail, 
the following previous outbreaks of fire were subdued :—In 1867, 
during the lowering of the curtain when the building was crowded, a 
fabric arrangement known as ‘* Medium ” took fire and was promptly 
extinguished with a hand fire-pump. In 1868 a candle which was 
fixed in a cellar under the front of the building, to give light to some 
men-engaged in storing champagne, fell down and ignited straw and 
hampers, with the result that bottle after bottle burst and added fuel 
to the flames. This occurred at seven o’clock in the evening, and was 
extinguished after twenty minutes’ battle with flames and smoke by 
means of water-pressure from two lengths of hose attached to a private 
hydrant. At a later date a resident fireman was called from his bed 
at half-past two one afternoon to battle a fire which was devouring the 
bed and furniture in the manager’s room, and by breaking open two 
doors access was obtained and the fire extinguished by well-directed 
streams of water. Since then the flooring of ‘the carpenter’s shop was 
found to be alight under the bench, and, at avery early hour ona Monday 
morning, the contents of a hand-pump sufficed to quench this outbreak. 
Several additional outbreaks have occurred before, during and after 
performances, but energetic measures have sufficed to nip them in their 
incipiency, and I believe that the public brigade was summoned to 
attend only one of these alarms.—I am, sir, 

ONE OF THE FOUR MILLIONS, 


See also the following letter to the Fzveman, February 
1603 7—— 

: To the Editor of the Fireman. 

Sir, Having read the correspondence from the Daily Chronicle 
only in your journal of January 1, 1883, will you allow me to siya 
few words in respect to fires at the Alhambra during the time I was 
employed at the Alhambra as fireman, with Mr. Clements, the previous 
superintendent, from 1871 down to March 1876. During that time 
several outbreaks occurred which I promptly stopped with one of 
Merryweather’s portable hand-pumps before, during and after the per- 
formance, and also several escapes of gas I have discovered during my 
rounds and stopped. The rounds were never worked with a telltale, 
and I must say were never worked better than under Mr. Clements. 
The following are a few outbreaks which I made note of :— 

On February 3, 1874, 8.30 P.M., a roll, used to represent water in 
the first scene of ‘*Don Juan,” caught fire when being removed, by 
the stagemen getting too close to the gas, This I quickly stopped 
with a wet blanket kept close at hand, assisted by the stagemen. 

On July 9, 1875, 4.30 P.M., explosion of gas in wine-cellar caused 
by James Champion, cellar-man, who was burnt badly about face and 
neck, I removed him to Charing Cross Hospital, and he was 
detained in the hospital for several days, Nodamage was done to the 
building on this occasion. 

On August 14, 1875, about 10 P.M., being in the flies at the time, my 
attention was called to smoke and a glare of light between the bozders. 
I called the foreman of the flies, Thomas Andrews, who was prompt 
to call, to lower the border then on fire. I took a hand-pump, which 
was close to hand, and stopped the fire, which burnt the medium and 
gas batten and several feet of another border. This outbreak was 
successfully stopped on this occasion without any borders being 
lowered. The building was crowded at the time. I beg to state that 
Superintendent Clements and Foster, the firemen on duty for the 
night, were on the stage at the time, and promptly came to my assist- 
ance, but the fire was stopped before they arrived. 

On this occasion I am not able to give date, but should say about 
the end of 1872 or 1873. During the performance of ‘* The Demon 
Dwarf” a large pan used on this occasion to contain spirits, lighted 
under the stage to rise with Demon on the stage, when lowered was 
to be put out with a wet cloth by the property-men in charge, but on 
this occasion the cloth was dry, which caused it to take fire, and 
caused a body of smoke to come through the stage. I at once took a 
wet blanket and put over the fire and stopped it. Inso doing my 
whiskers. were burnt off, also the property-man was burnt, but no 
damage was done to property. Several other small fires have occurred 
during my time at the Alhambra which I did not take note of.—I am, 
sir, yours obediently, . JOHN ADDISON. 

; Chief Fireman, Great Western Railway, Paddington. 

January 17, 1883. 


True it is, there were “no patent appliances or inventions” 
in either instance, but well-constructed: and well-placed 
hydrants and fire-pumps of the London Brigade type, and it 
was with such that Her Majesty’s was saved in this one instance, 
and in six other instances the old Alhambra, and in the seventh 
the fire was through the absence of the fireman at a jovial 
gathering when he ought to be in the house, and would un- 
doubtedly have saved it.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

J. C. MERRYWEATHER. 


The first girder of the South Shore Pier, Blackpoo’, has 
been placed in position. Messrs. Butler & Co., of Stanningley 
Iron Works, Leeds, have made great progress with the erection 
of the pier. Although it is provided in their contract that the 
pier should be completed by Whitsuntide of next year, it is antici- 
pated everything will. be ready for the formal opening by Easter- 
tide. The piles which will support the pier number 463, and 
only sixty of these yet require to be driven, 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Birkenhead.—The new classrooms and Tate Laboratory, 
which have been added to the Birkenhead Institute, have just 
been opened. The new buildings consist of, on the ground- 
floor, two classrooms and handsome corridor with two entrance 
porches. On the first-floor is another classroom anda physical 
laboratory called the ‘Tate Laboratory,” in honour of the 
donor. These rooms are approached by a spacious staircase. 
The laboratory is fitted up in the most approved scientific style, 
with benches for twelve, the drainage from the sinks being 
specially attended to. When completely fitted there will be 
accommodation for 24 pupils. The balance-room is connected 
with the laboratory. The buildings provide additional accom- 
modation for about 120 boys, exclusive of the laboratory, 
making the accommodation now equal to about 270 boys. The 
facade to Whetstone Lane is of Storeton stone, the windows 
having bold-moulded and deeply-recessed jambs, the laboratory. 
being emphasised by a pedimented gable with “ Tate Labora- 
tory ” thereon in raised letters. The south gable is of brick, so 
when the building is finally completed by the addition of the 
south wing this will become an internal wall. ‘ In view of this: 
future extension a strong iron beam has been inserted in this 
wall, so that the two classrooms can be thrown together by a 
movable screen, making a room 45 feet by 24 feet. The old 
and new buildings being part of one scheme, though built at 
different times, have been arranged for effectual supervision by 
the principal and the communications are perfect. The sole 
contractor for the work was Mr. James Readdie, Cambridge 
Street, Liverpool. Mr. T. Mellard Reade is the architect. 

Oswestry.—The foundation-stone of the new municipal 
buildings has been laid. The buildings are being erected on 
the site of the old Guildhall on the Bailey Head. The new 
structure will be in the style of the séventeenth-century 
Renaissance treated freely. The exterior will be faced with 
Grinshill stone. The old bas-relief of St. Oswald, the patron 
saint of the town, which was on the pediment of the old Guild- 
hall, will be introduced into the new edifice. The municipal 
buildings are to include a central hall, council-chamber, magis- 
trates’ and county-court room, town clerk’s, borough surveyor’s, 
magistrates’ clerk’s and assistant overseer’s and county court 
offices ; rooms for the reference and lending libraries, school of 
science and art, &c.. The original architect was Mr. H. A. 
Cheers, of Twickenham, but his plan, at the request of the 
Town Council, underwent considerable alteration at the hands 
of Mr. Lockwood, of Chester, consulting architect, under whose 
supefintendence the work will be carried out. Mr. W. H, 
Thomas, builder, of Oswestry, is the contractor, the amount of 
the contract being 8,597/. 


GENERAL. 


Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr. W. B. Richmond, it is 
stated, advise that, with the approbation of Messrs. Bodley & 
Garner, the experiments lately made in painting the stone in- 
the interior of the east end of St. Paul’s Cathedral should be 
discontinued, and the application will probably be removed in. 
a few weeks. er ie 

The Exhibition of early Flemish and Dutch pictures at, 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club will close to-morrow (Saturday). . 

A Painted Window, in memory of the late Sir Goldsworthy | 
Gurney, C.E., has been unveiled in St..Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster. 

The Sales of Works exhibited in the Crystal Palace at 
Munich at the end of last week had reached 350,000 marks, ~ 

The Water-Colour Exhibition, which is about to be 
opened in Dresden, will contain a great. many English and | 
French as well as German works. About 3,000 drawings have’ 
been received by the committee, but not more than 2,000 can 
be shown. as 

The Designs sent in in competition for the Bishopsgate 
Institute will be on exhibition to the public from 11 A.M. to. 
3 P.M. on-Monday and Tuesday next, at the St. Botolph Hall, - 
Spital Square, Norton Folgate. 

Messrs. J. W. & F. Beaumont have been successful in 
the competition for the Gordon Free Library. 

The “Standard” says :—Our Brussels correspondent in- 
forms us of the death, at Ixelles, of the Belgian painter, Joseph . 
Stevens, in his seventy-fourth year. He produced many pic- 
tures which were highly valued both in France and Belgium. 
The King of the Belgians bestowed upon him the distinction 
of an Officer of the Order of Leopold, and after gaining two 
medals at the Paris Exhibitions he received the decoration of 
the Legion of Honour in 1861. 

Mr. Hugh Heuzh MacbLure died at his residence, Well- 
wood, Bearsden, N.B., on Sunday evening. He prepared plans 
for several schools for Glasgow and other School Boards. He 
also erected churches in many parts of the country. His work, 
says the Glasgow Herald, was characterised by great taste, and 
he had the not common knack of carrying out any work 


entrusted to him within his estimates. _ 
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THE WEEK. 


At the meeting of the Walsall Town Council on Monday 
the General Purposes Committee presented a detailed 


report with reference to the steps taken for the purpose of 


ascertaining the maximum accommodation which could be 
provided if the proposed new town hall were erected on the 
land belonging to the Corporation situate at the top of Park 
Street. Out of thirty-nine sets of plans sent in the first 
prize had been awarded to Mr. J. R. WiTHERS, architect, 
Shrewsbury, whose plans showed a main hall of an irregular 
octagonal shape, with a clear floor space of 80 feet by 84 
feet, and having a superficial area of 5,531 square feet, and 
an enclosed corridor, 8 feet wide, all round it, and giving 
seating accommodation for 2,200 persons, viz. main hall 
1,544, gallery 456, and orchestra 200. In addition there 
were provided an assembly-room 57 feet by 35 feet, a 
dining-hall or meeting-room of the same size, a committee- 
room 25 feet by 28 feet, and another 15 feet by 23 feet, 
together with cloak-rooms, caretaker’s apartments, &c. The 
second premium had been awarded to Mr. D. ARKELL, 
architect and surveyor, Birmingham, whose plans showed a 
main hall of rectangular shape, with a clear floor of 78 feet 
by 50 feet, with a superficial area of 3,900 square feet, and 
having corridors 6 feet wide on two sides. The main hall 
gave accommodation for 1,816 persons, viz. hall gra, 
galleries 744, and orchestra 160; and in addition there 
were a public meeting-room 64 feet by 22 feet, an assembly- 
room 58 feet by 20 feet, two committee-rooms each 27 feet 
by 22 feet, caretaker’s rooms, &c. — Being satisfied that the 
area of the land belonging to the Corporation is sufficient 
for the erection of a town hall large enough to meet the 
requirements of the borough without purchasing any addi- 
tional land, the committee recommended the Council to 
offer three premiums of 100 guineas, 75 guineas and sc 
guineas respectively for complete designs, with specifica- 
tions and estimates, the cost of the building not to exceed 
20,000/., and the main hall to contain seating accommoda- 
tion for 1,800 persons, calculated on a basis of 18 inches 
for each person, with gangways 12 inches wide. On the 
proposition of the Mayor, it was agreed to offer the pre- 
miums recommended by the committee. It was also de- 
cided that the sub-committee should be empowered to lay 
down the conditions upon which complete designs should 
be invited. 


ALL people who take an interest in the progress of the 
telephone system must have heard with some alarm that 
the New Telephone Company, from which so much was 
expected, is only the National Company under a new name. 
The National Company has been no doubt financed in an 
astute manner, but its services towards telegraphy do not 
count for much. It was anticipated that the New Tele- 
phone Company would have benefited the country by its 
own operations, and moreover would have forced the 
National Company to display more energy. But apparently 
progress has been sacrificed to finance, and the assimilation 
of the two companies will simply make the directors become 
more autocratic. The subscribers are likely to suffer, and 
the public will not be the gainers. Everybody says urgent 
steps should be taken to control those who have taken on 
themselves to decide the fate of an undertaking that could 
easily be made one of the most prosperous in the country. 


» A DECISION which has been given in the Glasgow 


Sheriff’s Court would appear to widen the scope of the- 


Employers’ Liability Act. A bricklayer who was in the 
employment of ‘a brick builder,” or contractor for brick- 
work, was engaged in doing work in a metallic cask factory. 
An iron beam was to be fixed in connection with the brick- 
_work. The foreman to the factory owners not only superin- 
-tended the operation, but took too prominent part’ in it. 
_._ The beam slipped, and a-bricklayer was knocked down from 
_aladder. He suffered serious injury, and brought an action 
against the owners of the factory. It was decided in his 


en pe ae 


favour. The Sheriff’s theory was that the general foreman 
properly and naturally assumed the superintendence. There 
is no use now in arguing that he might have acted without 
any instructions, for it has been already decided in the 
Scottish courts that a foreman’s orders are proper orders, 
for even if they were not authorised to be given, the em- 
ployer is to be held responsible for not taking precautions 
to ensure that operations are conducted safely. To suppose 
that the foreman of the factory was a collaborateur was also 
inefficacious, for by a decision in the House of Lords last 
year, and to which we referred at the time, it appears that 
the defence of a collaborateur is no longer available except 
where the injured man and the person through whose fault 
the accident has happened are in the employment of the 
same master. The Sheriff considered that the bricklayer 
was justified in believing that the foreman was acting under 
instructions. His operations were declared to be reckless 
and improper, consequently his employers have been 
mulcted. We hope the case will be taken as a warning by 
factory owners and others, who fancy they can dispense with 
contractors. The beam was purchased, and the owners no 
doubt assumed that by an easy operation it could be fixed 
in position. Foremen in factories are apt to suppose they 
are competent to undertake all kinds of building work, and 
no doubt the brickbuilder would not have been called in but 
for the inconvenience of finding workmen in the streets who 
could be trusted with a job of the kind. The bricklayers 
must have known that the foreman was not setting about the 
raising in a proper way, but of course they did not antici- 
pate injury to themselves as a consequence. At one time it 
would have been held that if the bricklayer knew there was 
any risk he ought to have secured himself ; but of late the 
tendency in courts is to treat the workman as if he had no 
volition or power to estimate risks. Apparently in the 
Glasgow factory the bricklayer was wiser, and possessed 
more experience than the foreman (which is not, however, 
saying much for him), but as the foreman was too much 
en évidence the owners have lost their case. 


A PROCESS for purifying the smoke from domestic and 
other fires was explained by Colonel DuLieR to the 
members of the British Association. It consists in mixing 
the smoke as it leaves the flue with a small quantity of 
steam, generated in a boiler forming part of the kitchen 
range. ‘The mixed steam and smoke pass into an open 
chamber, the top part of which is provided with a number 
of pipes, placed in the direction of the prevailing wind, 
through which the air passes and helps to cool the gases. 
At the extreme top of this chamber, just before passing 
into the atmosphere, the gases are met by a very fine shower 
of water issuing from minute holes in a pipe. The result 
of this treatment is said to b2a very thorough washing of 
the smoke, and the almost complete removal of all solid 
matters (soot and dust) and a large proportion of the 
sulphurous acid always present in coal smoke. ‘The re- 
moval of the soot and dust is so perfect that a piece of wet 
cotton held in the issuing gases remains perfectly white 
even after a lengthened exposure. The amount of steam 
required is small, and might be neglected in an estimate of 
the cost of working the process, as it is generated by means 
of heat which would not otherwise be available for any 
useful purpose. According to the author the apparatus is 
exceedingly simple to work, being in fact almost automatic. 
In the discussion Sir Douctas Garon said he had seen 
Colonel DuLieR’s method at work, there was no doubt of 
its efficiency, and he thought the system might be advan- 
tageously tested on a large scale. 


THE subject assigned this year in the competition 
among the students of architecture in the Ecole des 


‘Beaux-Arts for the Prix de Rome, was the fagade and plan 


of an exhibition building for the Fine Arts. ‘The winner is 
M. EmiLE Pizrre BerTONE.. He was born in Paris in 
1869, and studied under M. Ginain.- Another Parisian, 
M. Jutes Louis DEPERTHES, a pupil of MM, DEpERTHEs 
and Ginatn, gained the second prize. It is remarkable ° 
that although Parisians are rarely successful in gaining the 


prizes for painting and sculpture, they generally carry off the 


prize in architecture. 
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- ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTES.* 


T was a happy thought when the selection of articles 
from the Gentleman's Magazine was proposed. A set 
of the volume from the time when Dr. JoHNson aided 
Cave in the Clerkenwell office is a treasure which all 
public libraries in England should try to possess, for the 
pages abound in information, and archeologists can glean 
much that is valuable from them. But it is not easy to find 
space for so many volumes on the shelves of private 
libraries. Besides, the magazine is mainly of use for occa- 
sional reference, and for that purpose the classified selec- 
tion which is in progress of publication under the direction 
of Mr. G. L. Gommg, is likely to be preferred. We have 
already noticed some of the volumes, and may now be 
allowed to. speak of the latest, which forms one of the 
topographical series. 

It was not to be expected that Mr. URBAN’s con- 
tributors would always be in advance of their contempo- 
raries in judging Medizval remains. JOHN CARTER, as 
we have already shown, was an enthusiast of the right sort, 
and his communications to the magazine could hardly fail 
to be influential. But in spite of him and those he 
inspired, there were many people who believed in the 
advantage of “beautifying” and “improving” the old 
buildings. When we find,a correspondent from Wythiel, 
in Cornwall, writing in 1826, “The church itself has lately 
undergone complete repair, under the superintendence of 
the present rector, who found it a ruin, but will leave it an 
edifice neat and commodious,” we can easily imagine what 
sort of a transformation was to be carried out.. Many of 
the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine present such records 
of the treatment of buildings. We might almost suppose 
that the clergy, churchwardens, and parishioners were for a 
long period deprived of the power to reason. In no other 
way is it easy to explain the destruction of one of the 
Swaffham churches. In an enclosure were two churches, 
and the parish was consequently known as Swaffham-two- 
Churches, in Cambridgeshire. An opening appeared in the 
tower, at the base of the spire, and it was assumed by the 
parishioners that the spire must fall during service, and 
what followed is thus described by one of the. cor- 
respondents :— 


After several consultations, in which some of the most respectable 
among the parishioners were anxious to preserve the spire, its demoli- 
tion was decreed. In-September 1802, after several fruitless attempts. 
the bricklayers succeeded in battering it down, but in so clumsy a 
manner that the fallirg stones destroyed a handsome porch of what is 
commonly (though improperly) called Gothic architecture. The diffi- 
culty the workmen experienced in disjointing the stones that composed 
the spire sufficiently proves its strength ; and as the tower yet remains 
where the alarming fissure appeared, and which was discovered to be 
only the outside sheathing or case of stone giving way, it is clear that 
it was not necessary to pull down the spire; thus a heavy expense 
might have been saved to the parish and a beautiful object preserved 
to the surrounding country. However, when this destruction was 
completed, it was resolved that the church so mutilated, in which 
divine service had hitherto been performed, should be abandoned, and 
the church of St. Cyric restored for that purpose. The octagon tower, 
in which the bells were hung, was suffered to retain its former shape 

~as well as use, but body and chancel were rebuilt according to a 
fashion nct unaptly termed Carpenters’ Gothic, and at such an expense 
that the parishioneis have been obliged to apply for aid through the 
medium of a brief. . . . That such buildings should be left entirely in 
the power of ignorant or interested persons is much to be lamented, 
especially where so many beautiful specimens of the ancient English 
are to be found as is the case in Cambridgeshire. 


At Great Shelford, which is also in Cambridgeshire, the 
fall of a spire would have been prevented by a.timely 
reparation. The account is curious as. a contrast with what 
took place at Swaffham :— 


In the beginning of the present (¢.c. the eighteenth century) the 
tower suffered very much from a violent storm, which threw down a 
spire of 45 feet in height, and split the side walls in various directions, 
The damage was in front judiciously repaired at the time by a 
crownwork of stone on the top ; but the lower part of the tower being 
neglected to be cramped round and secured from giving way, the 
fissures increased from the pressure of the superincumbent weight, 
aided by the effects of the weather, and had for some years previously 
presented to the beholder’s view a stupendous mass of the disjointed 
materials. The inhabitants were warned of its fall by the buttresses 
at the south-west angle withdrawing from their bearing, and with the 
whole angle had lately made an alarming settlement, and within the 


* The Gentleman's Magazine Library, Edited by G. L. Gomme, 
F.S.A. London: Elliot Stock. ee 


last week some cartloads of the stones and mortar fell from the south- 
west wall into the churchyard. At length (November 23, 1798) one- 
half of the tower, to the height of 80 feet, together with the fine bells, 
fell down, and happily without doing any damage to the body of the 
church or to any individual-of the parish. 

The majority of the communications which the editor 
has selected relate to churches, for generally they are the 
most important buildings in country districts: But there 
are also notes and descriptions of residences and other 
secular buildings. Local history is also narrated at more 
or less length, and many sorts of topographical information. 
are given. Anecdotes are plentiful, and the volumes are. 
not only pleasant reading but will form excellent supple- 
ments to the series of county histories which the publisher 
is bringing out. As great care is taken in the indexing of. 
surnames, the volumes will have attraction for all who wish 
to make out family histories or to prove their connection, 
with particular districts. The quantity of proper names 
that are given ought to be enough to secure the success of. 
the volumes in America. 

One of the most interesting among the numerous epistles 
in the volume, although dated no earlier than 1867, is con- 
tributed by the late Rev. R. S. Hawker, and relates to his. 
church at Morwenstow, in Cornwall. He may have been. 
eccentric, but he was a poet as well as a scholar and arche-: 
ologist, and was able to impart to the building an imaginative. 
interest. How fine a sketch of the wilds of Morwenstow 
in early days is given in the following few but vigorous 
sentences with which the description is introduced :— 

In the first period of our history it was one wide, wild stretch of 
rocky moorland, broken with masses of dunstone and the sullen curve 
of the warrior’s barrow, and flashing here and there with a bright rill - 
of water or a solitary well. Neither landmarks nor fences nor walls ° 
bounded or severed the bold, free, untravelled Cornish domain. 
Wheel-tracks in old Cornwall there were none; but strange and’ 
narrow paths gleamed across the moorlands, which the forefathers 
said, in their simplicity, were first traced by angels’ feet. These, in 
truth, were trodden and worn by religious men—by the pilgrim, as he 
paced his way toward his chosen and votive bourn, or by the palmer, 
whose listless footsteps had neither a fixed kebla nor a future abode. 
Dimly visible by darker hue of the crushed grass, these straight and 
narrow roads led the traveller along from chapelry to cell, or to some 
distant and solitary cave. On the one hand, in this scenery of the 
past, they would guide us to the ‘‘chapel-piece of St. Morwenna,” a 
grassy glade along the gorse-clad cliff, where to this very day neither 
will bramble cling nor heather grow ; and, on the other, to the walls 
and roof and the grooved stone for the waterflow, which still survive, 
halfway down a headlong precipice, as the relics of St. Morwenna’s 
well, But what was the wanderer’s guidance along the bleak, un- . 
peopled surface of these Cornish moors? The wayside cross. Such 


were the crosses of St. James and St. John, which even yet give name 
to their ancient sites in Morwenstow. : 


His description of the church shows that lingering over. 
detail which is a sign that a writer loves his subject. In 
most parts Mr. Hawker finds a symbolic meaning, and, old 
as the church undoubtedly is, he brings out relations 
between it and still older things so that parishioners might 
understand the dignity and mysticism of all its parts. He 
was no doubt prone to turn symbolism into dogma. At» 


the. same time, he suggests how the introduction of symbolic 


things brought about a reward in other ways, as when 
speaking of the chancel screen he says :— 

A screen divides the deep and narrow chancel from the nave. A 
scroll of rich device runs across it, wherein deer and oxen browse on 
the leaves of a budding vine. Both of these animals are the well- 
known emblems of the baptised, and the sacramental tree is the type 
of the Church grafted into God. A strange and striking acoustic result _ 
is accomplished by this and by similar chancel screens: they act as the 
tympanum of the structure, and increase and reverberate the volume of — 
sound. The voice uttered at the altar-side smites the hollow work of | 
the screen and is carried onward, as by some echoing instrument, into 
the nave and aisles, so that the lattice-work of the chancel, which at 
first thought might appear to impede the transit of the voice, does in 
reality grasp and deliver into stronger echo the ministry of tone. 


Who can calculate the influence which such a descrip- 
tion as Mr. HAwKeER’s can exert upon parishioners, and how 
ennobled a church would appear to ordinary minds after 
reading it? People need to be taught why the old build- 
ings are to be treasured, and it would be an advantage if, 
with the goody-goody talk which fills parish magazines, a 
page was occasionally mingled that would explain some of 
the qualities of English churches. A display of sham 
erudition about Egypt and Assyria is not called for, nor specu- 
lations about the origin of styles. It is possible to write in an 
attractive way upon village and town churches without . 
going far afield for historical or technical evidence. i 
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It is not only the poor and rustics who need instruction 
~ about buildings. Although there are abundant facilities for 
_ visiting buildings and gaining knowledge of architecture, it is 

doubtful if they are adequately utilised. Will it be possible 
~ hereafter to make upa collection of descriptions of buildings 
- and speculations about them by. the laymen of our time 
~ corresponding with those which have been derived from 
“the old Gentleman’s Magazine? Periodicals nowadays give 
less attention to architecture than to most other subjects. 
Amateurs are afraid to display ignorance and to run the 
risk of repeating anything that has already appeared in 
print. A country gentleman would now hesitaté a long 
timé before he would write, “Indulge me with inserting 
church notes, taken 1797, in the church of Little Shelford ” ; 
or “In June 1806, while on an excursion into Cambridge- 
shire, I passed through the little hamlet of Stuntney ; the 
ancient chapel here being in the Norman style of architec- 
ture, I was induced to stop and make a sketch from it, 
which is much at your service” ; or “ Having seen a very 
extraordinary piece of music, composed by the famous Mr. 
Wittiam Byrp, which; is so contrived that all the parts 
may be sung backwards as well as forwards, it put me in 
mind of the following curious Greek inscription round the 
font in the church of Sandbach, in Cheshire, the inserting 
of which will oblige many of your constant readers,” the 
inscription being :— 
NIVON ANOMHMA MH MONAN OWIN 


z.c. ‘Wash the sin, not only the face.’ All such communi- 
cations would be considered as too simple for our advanced 
period. Yet they were evidence of a genuine interest in 
buildings, and they prepared the way for architects. No 
-doubt it is easy to obtain more artistic drawings and more 
accurate descriptions than satisfied the readers of the old 
miscellanies ; but they would be the productions of experts, 
and not the efforts of unsophisticated men, who were moved 
to exertion by the beauty or the wonder of what they 
saw. Whatever may be the value of the notes which 
_ were contributed from month to month if subjected 
‘to a rigorous test there is an undoubted pleasure in so much 
naiveté. ‘There is no affectation of superior knowledge ; on 
the contrary, the writers were not afraid to announce their 
ignorance, in the hope that they might have the good fortune 
to be enlightened. We may smile when we find a man 
believing that a rent in a rock is a Druidic kistvaen, or 
that a Spanish duke was the founder of Cambridge 
University and brought philosophers from Athens to it in 
A.M. 1095, but from such whimsies we are enabled to under- 
stand some of the peculiarities of the time, and they are at 
least as interesting as a collection of private letters. 


WILLITON FREEMANORS AND 
CARHAMPTON HUNDREDS. 
By A CORRESPONDENT, 


N the sea-coast of West Somersetshire lies a track of 
country away from the thoroughfare of modern traffic. 

Shut in by the Quantocks on the east, the Brendon Hills on 
the south and the North Hill and outliers of Exmoor on the 
west, it has a history of its own, and its little seaports, its 
mineral and agricultural wealth and pleasant antiquities have 
an interest that reaches down to our own time. Roman coins 
found on the Brendon Hills give some colour to the tradition 
that the iron ore was worked by the Romans. Be that as it 
may the mining industry has long existed there, and for many 
years past the ore was sent down by the Mineral Railway to 
Watchet Harbour and there shipped to the smelting works of 
South Wales. Now all this is over. Depression in the iron 
trade so lowered prices that royalties and expenses could not 
be met. The miners have gone—their busy rough-looking hill- 
village is partly pulled down, partly in ruins, and the little 
railway runs its short trains twice a day with a few villagers, a 
truck of coals may be, or a tourist to Cleeve Abbey or to the 
hills and waterfall. But the geological conditions are such that 
‘other minerals are available. A vein of slate is quarried at 


eB ~ Treborough, and hydraulic lime is burnt from the lias which crops 
. out near the coast. At Watchet Harbour these materials are put 
oh on board the small coasting vessels for transit to various places. 
As Williton, from which the hundred takes its name, is a 


=. ‘picturesque town with the aspect of a village, whose long main 
street was once the coach-route and brought business and 
passengers. Now there is little to disturb its quiet. The rail- 
"way passes onward to the towns and villages near Blue Anchor 
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Bay, and few stay except perhaps to visit the magnificent park 
of St. Audries or West Quantoxhead. 

Watchet, the Wacet of Domesday Book, is a somewhat 
quaint town, pleasantly situated in a cove near the western 
sweep of Bridgwater Bay. Its trade in herrings, coal, kelp, 
limestone and alabaster was long ago considerable. The red 
sandstone cliffs, with light-coloured bands of gypsum and blue 
marl, give a peculiarly rich effect. St. Decuman’s Church is 
situated on a hill above the town. The saint—a west country 


TOWN HALL AND ESPLANADE, WATCHET, 


celebrity—is reputed to have led an “eremitical life,” crossed 
the channel on a hurdle and had his head cut off. In the 
churchyard is a cross, one of many still existing in this part of 
the country. Among ancient epitaphs is the following curiosity: — 


Maritus. 
When changeless fate to death did change my life, 
I prayed it to be gentle to my wife. 
Uxor. 
But she who heart and hand tc thine did wed, 
Desired nothing more than this thei bedd. 


fatum. 
I brought youre soules, that linckt were each in either, 
To rest above—your bodies here together. 
JoHN WYNDHAM, 1572. lorem. 


There is a pleasing air of thrift and independence about the 
natives, and an absence of that mendacity and squalid poverty 
so common in great centres of population. Its ancient privi- 
leges and government have a monument in the curious little 
Town Hall. The town has two railway stations, one being the 
terminus of the Mineral Railway, about twelve miles long, wind- 
ing through picturesque valleys, with stations at Washford, 
Clatworthy and Roadwater, and ascending a fearful incline 
(I in 4) where trucks are drawn up by a steel rope and winding 
engine to the breezy plateau of the Brendon Hills (1,290 feet), 
whence is a marvellous panorama of West Somersetshire 
scenery — Bridgwater Bay and the Bristol Channel on one 
hand, and hill over hill, toward Exmoor and Devonshire, on 
the south and west. 

About two miles from Watchet, and near stations on both 
railways, are the extensive remains of Cleeve Abbey, in its. 
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GATE Hovusk, CLEEVE ABBEY. 


secluded valley, the “ Vallis Florida” of Medizval times. The 
most modern portion, the gateway, bears the name of Dowell, 
the last abbot. Some early thirteenth-century work, and even 
some of the original building of 1188, are in existence. The 
chapter-house door, refectory and cloisters are very fine 
examples. The buildings were in recent years cleared of earth 
and farmyard surroundings at the cost of Mr. Luttrell, the 
owner, the late Rev. M. Walcot taking much interest in the 
renovation. Mr. Sharpe illustrated and wrote on the abbey, and 
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a very careful set of measured drawings were published in an 
architectural journal in 1886. From the hillside between Old 
Cleeve and Blue Anchor Bay a most charming view is obtained. 
The level meadows near the shore (from whence in historic 
times the sea has retired) form a foreground, beyond which 
rises the town of Dunster, with its wooded slopes, trees and 
tree-covered Conygar Hill. Beyond are slopes also rich in 
foliage, and due west is the giant Dunkery. To the right lies 
Minehead, and with its lofty North Hill forms the boundary of 
the bay. 
Dunster, anciently Dunestone, has a character of its own, 
quaint and charming, and not soon forgotten. It has certainly 
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THE MARKET House, DUNSTER. 


improved since the days of some old topographer, who has 
described it as “a long range of old ruinous shambles.” The 
four special objects of archzeological interest are—the old inn, a 
venerable building; the market-house, a quaint polygonal 
wooden erection, suggestive of North German Gothic; the 
double church, one portion anciently belonging to the priory, 
the other portion to the parish ; and the castle, probably a for- 
tress before the Conquest, but then granted to and rebuilt by 
William de Mohun, and in Edward III.’s reign passing to the 


CHURCH STREET, UprpER Town, MINEHEAD. 


Luttrells, in whose family it still remains. Most of the building 
is Tudor renovated in recent times, but with much of interest 
in itself, enhanced by its hilly site and beautiful environment. 
The road from Dunster to Timberscombe winds through 
some of the best inland scenery of Somersetshire ; on either 
side are lofty hills clothed with trees to their summits. From 
the road turning to the right the crest of Dunkery can be 
reached, and the descent and return journey made through 
Luccombe to Minehead. The records of this place reach back 
te very ancient times. At the Conquest Maneherc. had a 


portreeve and two constables, a court-leet and local authority. 
In 1700 forty vessels traded from this port to Bristol, the West 
Indies, &c. Kelp was burnt for Bristol, and live cattle were 
‘exported ; 1832 took away its parliamentary privileges. Mine- 


‘head ‘comprises three separate towns or hamlets, viz. Quay 


Town, skirting the little harbour and under a promontory 
knowu as North Hill ; Middle Town, half a mile inland, with a 
kind of square where the principal shops are situated ; Upper 


= 


OLp MARKET PLACE, MIDDLE TowN, MINEHEAD. 


Town, a village and church on the hillside, with steep streets 
and long series of. steps, offering tempting “ bits” for sketch- 
books and cameras. Since the railway from Taunton “to 
Watchet has been continued to Minehead (now its terminus) a 
fourth locality has. sprung up around the station, close to the 
bathing-beach, approached from Middle Town by an avenue of 
modern houses.. Beside the church, with its chained books, 
are some other objects of architectural interest, the principal 
being an old hall (now part of a tannery) between the railway 
and Middle Town. In the former market-place is the stump 
and column of an old cross, close by some almshouses with this 
inscription on a cusped panel :— ; Qo 

Robert Quirck, sonne of James Quirck, built this house ano 1630, 
and doth give it to the use of the poore of this parish for ever, and for 
better maintainance, doe give my two inner sellers at the inner end of 
the key ; and curssed be that man that shall convert it to any other use 
than to the use of the poor—1630, 

(A ship is here engraved.) 
God’s providence is mine inheritance. 


R. Q. 
(¢ ) 
Busy 


On the sharp declivity facing the sea, one mile west of Quay 


Town, are some slight ruins called Burgundy, traditionally 
reputed to have been an ancient chapel. From hence, for 


many miles to the west, the lofty downs, clad with foliage, 
descend to the water’s edge. A narrow path winds along the 
slope, affording some of the most beautiful walks in England. 
One writer says of Culbourne, a miniature village on this same 
route :—“So high and steep are the hills which shut in this 
romantic nook from the outer world, so narrow the ravine, that 
during the three winter months the sun never penetrates its 
recesses.” The slope of the hills is at an angle more acute 
than that of the midwinter sun. 
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Dunkery Beacon, once supposed to be the highest hill in 


the West, is within seven or eight miles of Minehead. From 
the summit (1,670 feet). magnificent views can be obtained, 
extending, it is said, into fifteen counties. Due west are 
the solitary hills of Exmoor; more to the south the “ Tors” 
of Dartmoor can be seen ; and northward the Channel, with 
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DUNKERY BEACON, MINEHEAD, 


the Welsh coast from Monmouth to Pembroke; and eastward 
the richly wooded hills of Somersetshire and Dorsetshire. On 
the summit of Dunkery are the ruins of three immense fire- 
hearths, where in former times the beacon fires were lighted. 
Some little distance off are two more, and around are quantities 
of large stones and fragments of rock, giving a peculiar and 
desolate appearance to the place. The downs are clad with 
rough herbage and whortleberry shrubs, and occasionally herds 
of red deer (still wild on Exmoor), may be seen. For many 
miles round there is a profusion of beauty in the landscape that 
will not soon be forgotten by those who see it. Many places of 
historic interest and various architectural remains are to be 
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ENTRANCE TO LUCCOMBE FROM DUNKERY. 


found.  Porlock, with its tradition of Harold’s landing ; 
Luccombe, a sketch-book village, nestled in a glen by the 
mountain road to Dunkery ; Stoke Pero, an Exmoor hamlet ; 
Culbone, with its quaint little church built on a ledge in the 
steep northern slope, are all within a walk. Within easy access 
also Lynton and its charming sister Lynmouth, Blackbarrow 
and the Doone valley, with its evil repute ; secluded old-world 
villages, with names ending in “ combe” or “ford” ; while here 
and there, in leafy glens, a cusped window or other relic of 
Middle Ages architecture reminds us of a people, a history 
and a civilisation whose era was in the almost forgotten past. 


AN ANCIENT CHAPEL AT HAWTHORNDEN. 


Cees have passed away, says a correspondent 

of the Scotsman, since William Drummond sat with Ben 
Jonson under a sycamore-tree in the valley of the Mid-Lothian 
North Esk, and yet the phrase “ Drummond of Hawthornden ” 
is still a name in the world of letters. Nineteen years ago, 
upon the death of his widowed mother, Sir James Hamlyn 
Williams Drummond, then sixteen years of age, succeeded to 
the possession of the Hawthornden estate. After the death of 
General Francis Drummond Sir James resolved to adapt 
Hawthornden House to the requirements of a modern residential 
mansion. Some of the projected improvements relate to the 
grounds and offices, and need not be specified here in detail, 
but the proposed alterations on the mansion itself are of public 
interest. In an article on the “Proposed Memorial to 
Drummond of Hawthornden,” contributed to the Scotsman of 
December 28, 1890, Professor Masson described the house as 
“the cliff-socketed and quaintly-gabled and turreted edifice,” 
and important as the alterations will be this description will still 
hold true. Viewed from the northern approach the only 
apparent change will be the removal of the greenhouse in front 
of the mansion and the erection of a span-roofed conservatory 


on its site. In the process a wall of somewhat doubtful 
antiquity will be removed, but the upright memorial, with mural 
tablet, bearing the family coat-of-arms, will be preserved. The 
principal reconstructions will be in the elevation fronting the 
pathway leading to Roslin. The existing roof of this wing is 
very steep, and it is believed that the walls may be heightened 
and a suite of rooms provided without the present skyline being 
interfered with to any great extent. The floors and ceilings of 
the drawing-room and the other principal apartments will be 
renewed, and in that nothing will be wanting to make the 
mansion a comfortable abode and at the same time worthy of 
enshrining the many art and historical treasures which 
have accumulated within its walls. Externally there will be 
little to denote that there has been any alteration. The red 
freestone, of which the house was originally built, is still avail- 
able, and so jealously has the time-honoured appearance been 
preserved that a proposal to secure additional accommodation 


-by encroaching upon the front court was rejected by the 


proprietor as savouring of vandalism. 2 OR 

In the general scrutiny to which all parts of the mansion 
have at the present time been subjected, a remarkable 
discovery has been made by Mr. Walter Cleghorn, the suc- 
cessor on the estate of the author of the “ King’s Visit to 


‘ Edinburgh,” a work which Dr. John Brown used to mention in 


terms of appreciation. Mr. Cleghorn had long noticed at a 
considerable distance from the ground a small aperture in the 
outer wall of what is understood to have been an ancient 
castellet. Convinced at length that the window did not belong 
to any known vault or chamber, by means of a ladder he 
reached the, opening, and probing its.’ depths found that it 
reached to a distance of about 1o feet. Searching next in the 
gravelled bottom of the stone-flagged front court, he at length 
found a flag about 18 inches square, to which were looped two 
small iron rings. Exerting some force upon the rings the flag- 
stone rose out of its place, disclosing an opening sufficient to 
admit of the descent of one person at a time. Descending this 
perpendicular shaft to a depth of about 12 feet, access was 
obtained to a curiously cut-out apartment to which the above- 
mentioned aperture gave light. The chamber is about 16 feet 
long by 6 feet wide. The ceiling has several segments of 
arches, which, springing from haunches on the outer wall, 
terminate in the solid rock at the inner side. Near the mouth 
of the shaft at the entrance is a hollowed-out niche, and at the 
other extremity where the window is placed the stone ledge is 
hollowed out like a basin, the narrow orifice at the bottom 
descending to an as yet unfathomed depth. The chamber 
may have been used as a chapel; but the question may be 
commended to the attention of the members of the British 
Association. Not the least of the benefits which will accrue 
from the residence of the proprietor at Hawthornden will be 
the determination, in accordance with the modern critical 
spirit of historical inquiry, of the many events relating to the 
past with which the locality and mansion have been identified. 


DANGER TO LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


N Monday, in the Mechanical Science section of the 
British Association meeting at Edinburgh, Mr. W. H. 
Preece, F.R.S., called attention to a new danger in the destruc- 
tion of lightning protectors by recent municipal legislation. 
He said that the immunity of private houses from being struck 
by lightning is very marked, and this is considered to be due 
to the fact that the lead on our roofs and the iron stack-pipes 
that drain these roufs, connected as they are together, form 
admirable lightning protectors. Any. charge of atmospheric 
electricity which may fall upon a house so protected is con- 
veyed harmlessly away to the earth. Householders ‘are now 
required to remove these pipes from direct connection with the 
drains, and to leave an air space between the end of the pipe 
and the grating of the drain. The result is that the electric 
conduction of the pipe is broken, the stack-pipe ceases to be a 
lightning protector, and houses are left exposed to the danger 
of atmospheric electricity. The remedy is very simple.» The 
pipe need not be entirely cut away. Three-fourths of its cir- 
cular section may be removed for the distance required, and 
one-fourth may be left to maintain the old electrical connection; 
or, if the separation has been effected, then the stack-pipe 
should be connected with the drain by a wire or rod so as to 
restore a path for the charge to the earth. Householders are 
also now compelled to put up stack-pipes to ventilate their 
soil-pipes, erecting above their roofs a metal tube forming a 
prominent object exposed to the atmospheric charge, and ter- 
minating frequently in an earthenware pipe on the first floor. 
They are thus liable to be struck by lightning without offering 
any means of escape. The tubes should be connected elec- 
trically with the earth, either directly or indirectly, through the 
stack-pipes, which would then make them sources of safety 
rather than of danger. 
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GRAPHIC METHODS. 


N abstract of a second report on “The Development of 
Graphic Methods in Mechanical Science” was presented 
by Professor .Hele-Shaw to the section of Mechanical Science, 
at the meeting of the British Association on Monday. He stated 
that the preliminary report gave a list of a number of works 
which avowedly dealt with graphic methods ; but, at the same 
‘time, a large number of standard works, based to a great extent 
on -such methods or in which such methods were frequently 
applied, were excluded from the list. It did not require much 
acquaintance with the subject to realise that there was scarcely 
a treatise or publication dealing with mechanical science that 
did not employ some kind of graphical expression as a means 
_of exposition or calculation. Graphic methods really included 
-every way of representing numerical quantities by means cf 
drawing, except the representation of actual bodies and purely geo- 
metrical construction. A study of the list of references to graphic 
applications in scientific literature of this country appended 
to the report showed that gradually, but with an ever-increasing 
rate, it had become the custom to employ representations of 
_numerical results graphically, and to suggest and use the 
solutions of various problems by graphic methods. These two 
purposes—(1) representation of results by means of plotted 
curves and autographic diagrams ; and (2) solution of problems 
by graphical methods, seemed to suggest a satisfactory way of 
dealing with the subject. The difficulty of ascertaining what 
subjects in mechanical engineering had been treated graphically 
in current literature was very great. Nothing less than an 
examination of every page of engineering journals and 
scientific papers sufficed for the purpose, since no intimation 
was usually given in the index. The scheme of the report was 
described under four headings :—First, geometrical considera- 
tions involved in the representation of results graphically, 
and in graphical calculations; second, the representation of 
results ; third, graphical solution of problems; and fourth, 
classified list of reference to graphical methods. 
A vote of thanks was passed to Professor Hele-Shaw for the 
trouble he had taken with the report. 


IMPURITIES IN METAL. 


N the Chemical Science Section of the British Association 
meeting on Monday, Professor W. C. Roberts Austen, 
F.R.S., of the Royal Mint, read a paper on the effect of small 
quantities of foreign matter on the properties of metals. He 
said this question was being revived nowadays. It had been a 
very important question in past times, and it was the engineer 
who had to take it up now. They had all seen that marvellous 
structure, the Forth Bridge. It contained two-tenths per cent. 
of carbon. If it contained one-tenth per cent. of carbon, more 
or less, it would have been quite impossible even for Baker to 
have designed that bridge without most material alterations in 
its dimensions. It was the exact percentage of two-tenths of 
carbon which gave the tensile strength to the material. Two- 
tenths per cent. of carbon raised the tensile strength of iron 
from 17 to 28 tons per square inch. In tests of the effect of 
impurities, sometimes one impurity seized hold of another 
and masked the effect of it. In other cases the added 
element either broke up or induced a crystalline  struc- 
ture in the metallic mass. The action of impurities 
was that, first, they so modified the nature of a metal that, if it 
had been rendered hard by the application of stress, it could 
not be softened by annealing ; second, they might modify the 
grain or texture of a metal, and according to their nature exert 
either a useful or a prejudicial influence. In estimating im- 
purities, there was the great difficulty of getting a metal free 
from all impurities to start with. He next showed that there 
was an intimate relation between the atomic volume of a metal 
and its tenacity. In conclusion, he described a method whereby 
a graphic curve could be traced by the cooling of a molten 
metal. The sharper the angles of the curve the purer the 
metal, and an impurity so small as to be indistinguishable by 
ordinary analysis completely rounded the angles. 

Mr. T. Turner said that in the present manufacture of steel 
boilers there was a tendency for little brown blisters to appear 
inside the boilers. He had never noticed this in the case of 
iron boilers. The blisters had a most injurious effect on the 
life of the boiler. They appeared all over the surface of the 
plate, and seemed to be eating into it. They might be due to 
some impurity in the steel. The blister itself, he believed, was 
an oxide of iron. 

Professor Hartley gave an account of unsuccessful attempts 
he had made to obtain pure iron in the massive condition. He 
had pure iron in a powder, but he found to his astonishment it 
would not melt in the oxy-hydrogen flame. He thought the 
iron had to be slightly oxidised before it would melt. He 
doubted whether a mass of iron in the pure state had ever been 
seen. It was probable that pure iron was infusible at the 
highest temperature of the oxy hydrogen: blow-pipe. 


He next : 


dealt with copper and silver, which he said always contained @ 
small trace of gold, and by these and other instances he showed 
the difficulty of saying what were the properties of metals when 
they were pure. 

Mr. V. H. Veley discussed the subject from an electrical 
and chemical point of view. He described the effect of im- 
purities in modifying the action of acids on copper, and said 
there was room for abundance of work on the matter. 


TESSERA. 


Attributes of the Muses. 

abe name Musa is supposed by some to be derived from a 

Greek verb which means “ to discover,” because the Muses 
were said to be acquainted with recondite mysteries and future 
events; but this etymology is mere trifling, and the origin of 
the name is unknown. They are represented as handsome 
and modest virgins, dressed in long tunics with wreaths of 
laurel, ivy or palm leaves on their heads. It was only in later 
ages that peculiar attributes were given to each of them by the 
artists, and a peculiar department of science was assigned to- 
each by the poets. In several paintings of Herculaneum they 
are represented with their respective attributes and with their 
respective names written under each. By comparing these 
with several relievos, medals and mosaics their identity be- 
comes confirmed. The following is a list of them, with the 
allegorical meanings of their names :—Clio, from clezo, “to 
celebrate glorious deeds,” is represented with a scroll in her 
hand, and also sometimes with a “scrinium” to keep MSS. in 
by her side. She has been styled the Muse of History. 
Calliope, “ fine voice,” is represented with tablets and a stile, 
sometimes with a trumpet in her hand, in some instances, as 
at Herculaneum, with a scroll like Clio. She was the Epic 
Muse. Melpomene, “ the singer,” wears a royal diadem round 
her head and a wreath of vine leaves with cothurni on her feet, 
a mask in one hand and a club in the other. She was the 
Muse of Tragedy. Thalia, “the joyous,” the Muse of Comedy, 
is also crowned with vine leaves, has a crook in one hand and 
a grotesque mask in the other. Euterpe, “the pleasing,” carries. 
a double flute. She presided over music. Terpsichore, 
“ dance lovinz,” carried a lyre, and presided over lyric poetry 
and dance. Erato, ‘the lovely,” carries also a lyre. She. was 
the Muse of elegy and amatory song. Polyhymnia, “of many 
songs,” is represented wrapped up in her cloak and buried in 
meditation, with the forefinger of her right hand across her 
mouth in token of reserve and caution. She was the Muse of 
religious song, allegories and mythical strains. Urania, “the 
heavenly,” has the globe and compasses in her hands, which 
are the emblems of her calling, astronomy. 


Stucco. 

The Brothers Adam were among the first, if they were not 
themselves the very first, to make use in London of a stucco in 
imitation of stone for external architectural decorations, and 
that which they employed was an oil cement or composition 
invented by Liardet, a Swiss clergyman resident in this country, 
who had obtained a patent for the preparation of it, which 
patent they purchased. This was infringed by pretended im- 
provers, and the proprietors were thereby involved in a trouble- 
some and expensive suit to protect their own interests, and 
were, moreover, involved in disputes with rival builders and 
surveyors. Most of the works produced by the Adams in the 
course of their practice and business as architects and builders. 
where stone is not used are either faced entirely, or their 
architectural decorations are formed, with this composition, 
which has endured, now at the end of half a century, far better 
than was predicted at the time. 


The Baldachin. 

The word baldachin is derived from the Italian daldachino, 
signifying a piece of furniture which is carried or which is 
fixed over sacred things, or over the seats of princes and per- 
sons of great distinction, as a mark of honour. The form, for 
the most part, is square, and the top covered with cloth with a 
hanging fringe ; sometimes the fringe is formed of pieces of 
cloth cut out after the fashion of a banner. The baldachin has. 
been supposed to have been derived from the ancient ciborium,, 
a large cup or vase. An isolated building placed by the early 
Christians over tombs and altars was called a ciborium. The 
modern baldachin is of the same form as the cibcrium erected 
by Justinian in the church of Santa Sophia at Constantinople, 
which was made of silver, gold and precious stones, and sup- 
ported by four silver-gilt columns. The baldachin is however 
deprived of the curtains which in the ciborium were intended 
to enclose whatever was deemed sacred within. The Moham- 
medans seem to have copied the ciborium in their tombs, as 
seen in the domed tombs at Cairo. The baldachin carried over 
the host in Catholic countries is not unfrequently of an um- ~ 
brella shape ; a similar sort of umbrella may be seen on an 
Etruscan vase. The baldachin in St. Peter’s at Rome, mad 
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by Bernini, is the most celebrated and is the largest known 
work of the kind in bronze. The dais, or covering, is supported 
on four large twisted columns of the Composite order, placed 
upon pedestals of black marble, the dies of which ’are orna- 
mented with bronze escutcheons. The columns are fluted for 
one-third their height ; the remaining part is ornamented with 
bays and leaves of laurel combined, something after the manner 
of the columns of the temple designed by Raphael in one of 
his cartoons. The whole work is beautifully executed and 
highly finished. Above the columns are four figures of angels 
standing upright ; at the top of the covering there is a cross, 
and below the entablature the banner-like cloth fringe of .the 
portable baldachin has been imitated. The plan is square, and 
the altar stands between the two pedestals of the foremost 
columns. The height is 126 feet 3 inches from the floor of the 
church to the summit of the cross, of which the pedestal is 
11 feet 8 inches, the columns 50 feet 4 inches, the entabla- 
ture 11 feet 6 inches, the covering 4o feet, and the cross is 
12 feet g inches. There were 186,392 lbs. of bronze employed 
on this work ; the chasing alone cost more than 100,000 crowns. 
The Pantheon was despoiled of its fine bronze ornaments to 
form this baldachin, and there being more ornaments than were 
mecessary the remainder were afterwards cast into cannon. 
The baldachin of Santa Maria Maggiore, the next in import- 
ance to that of St. Peter’s, is a kind of crown supported by 
four figures standing on columns of porphyry ornamented with 
bands of bronze. It was made by Cavaliere Fuga. It is not 
improbable that the Gothic canopies over figures of saints and 
personages of distinction were intended for baldachins, as they 
appear to be used as marks of distinction, and not for a cover- 
ing only to protect them from the weather, as they are placed 
horizontally on the tombs of kings and queens and other 
personages of high rank. 


Houses in Ancient Rome. 


From the earliest times the private houses in Rome had been 
very simple in structure, but after the conquest of Greece, and 
more especially of Asia, individuals began to build their 
dwellings in a magnificent style, and the taste for splendid 
mansions and palaces increased so rapidly that a house like 
that of Crassus, which at first was universally admired for its 
splendour and magnificence, in the course of a few years was 
ost among superior buildings. All Roman houses were very 
high. Augustus fixed seventy and Trajan sixty feet as the 
height above which none were allowed to be built, and the 
upper storey was generally of wood. It was a law of the 
Twelve Tables, which also occurs in the Roman legislation of 
later times, that no two houses, whether domus (habitations of 
the wealthy) or zzsw/e@ (habitations of the middle and lower 
classes) should be built closely together, but that an open space 
of five feet should be left between them. 


Wiches. 


The use of niches seems to have originated with the 
Romans, for scarcely anything of the kind occurs in the archi- 
tecture of the Greeks themselves, who rarely employed statues 
in any way as external decorations to their edifices, sculpture 
being so applied by them only as friezes or within pediments. 
In Italian architecture, on the contrary, niches are of frequent 
occurrence, and often enter very largely into a design as prin- 
cipal features in the composition. Niches are usually semi- 
circular in plan and round-headed, that is, covered by the 
quarter of a hollow sphere, owing to which the shadow within 
the concavity produces a highly beautiful curve. They are 
however occasionally made square in plan, in which case they 
are square-headed (as in the front of the National Gallery, 
London); but square-headed niches are sometimes made cir- 
cular in plan, though round-headed ones are never made square. 
Niches exhibit still greater diversity in the modes of decorating 
them. In this country it has usually been the fashion to leave 
them quite plain, and, oftener than not, quite empty also, 
although a niche without a statue, vase or some piece of sculp- 
ture in it is rather a questionable feature, suggesting to the 
spectator the absence of the object which it is intended to 
receive, therefore, as has been remarked, not very much better 
than an empty picture-frame hung up in a room, the only thing 
which diminishes the impropriety being that though the frame 
can be hung up when the picture is provided for it, a niche 
must be provided first, and a statue can be placed in it after- 
wards at any time. When niches are decorated they are usually 
placed within a square-headed panel, having architraves and 
other dressings like those of windows, and therefore admit of 
as much variety of design as windows themselves. Many 
Italian architects have given them columns, and thus converted 
them into small tabernacles (as in the upper order of the side 
elevations of St. Paul’s), or have otherwise bestowed so much 
enrichment upon them that the statues within them were 
almost lost. As to the relative size of niches, that must depend 
upon the circumstances of the design. When decorated like 


_ ~ windows they are generally of the same dimensions as the 


windows themselves, if there are any in the composition ; but 
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cases may occur where it may be advisable to make a niche in 
the centre of a design a more important feature than any of 
the windows in it. On the other hand, small plain niches 
between windows, when the intervals between the latter are 
very considerable, may be employed with good effect and so as 
to produce a pleasing degree of variety and contrast without 
confusion, and also afford the opportunity of introducing mezza- 
nine windows over them; for instance, five windows in width 
below would give four such niches between those of the prin- 
cipal floor and four attic or mezzanine windows above them, 
making nine in all for that storey, which might therefore be 
divided off into small rooms. 


Ideal Landscape. 

The true ideal of landscape is precisely the same as that of 
the human form ; it is the expression of the specific—not the 
individual, but the specific—characters of every object in their 
perfection ; there is an ideal form of every herb, flower and 
tree ; it is that form to which every individual of the species 
has a tendency to arrive, freed from the influence of accident 
or disease. Every landscape painter should know the specific 
characters of every object he has to represent—rock, flower or 
cloud ; and in his highest ideal works all their distinctions will 
be perfectly expressed, broadly or délicately, slightly or com- 
pletely, according to the nature of the subject and the degree of 
attention which is to be drawn to the particular object by the 
part it plays in the composition. Where the sublime is aimed 
at such distinctions will be indicated with severe simplicity, as 
the muscular markings in a colossal statue ; where beauty is 
the object they must be expressed with the utmost refinement 
of which the hand is capable. 


feventeenth-Century Carving. 

The arks, or meal chests, chairs, cradles and other furniture 
of the seventeenth century, frequently to be met with in the 
cottages and farmhouses in the Midland counties and the North 
of England, sometimes offer surface carvings of very ingenious 
design, and in which, moreover, singular analogies in the 
geometrical ornamentation may be traced. There is often a 
striking resemblance to Runic, Saxon er Norman work. In 
other specimens, the guilloches, pailmettes, concentric circles, 
&c., remind us of Egyptian, Early Greek, or Etruscan orna- 
ments. These resemblances are nevertheless for the most 
part accidental, for the objects so decorated were usually made 
by the village carpenter, working without the least knowledge 
of the historic styles of ornament. 


The Rosetta Stone. 

The famous stone in the British Museum was originally 
found by the French among the ruins of Fort St. Julien, which 
is near the Rosetta mouth of the Nile. It was delivered up to 
the British on the capitulation of Alexandria, and was brought 
to England in the year 1802. The stone, which is a piece of 
black basalt, contains parts of three distinct inscriptions. The 
highest on the stone is in what we generally call hierogly phics ; 
the second is in that character commonly called the “en- 
chorial,” or ‘‘the characters of the country”; and the third, 
which is in Greek, declares, at the end, that the decree which 
this stone contains was cut in three different characters—the 
“sacred characters,” “ those of the country ” or the “ enchorial,” 
and the “‘Greek.” In its present state the stone is much 
mutilated, chiefly at the top and at the right side. Its greatest 
length in its present condition is about three feet, measured on 
the flat surface which contains the writing ; its breadth, which 
in some parts is entire, is about two feet five inches. A large 
part of the hieroglyphic inscription is broken off, but it pro- 
bably contained in its entire state about twenty or, at the 
utmost, twenty-one lines ; the enchorial or second inscription 
consists of thirty-two lines, but the beginning of the first fifteen 
lines are wanting; and the Greek text contained, when entire, 
fifty-four lines, but the end of it is at present mutilated. We 
learn from the Greek text that the Rosetta stone was erected 
in the reign of Ptolemy V., Epiphanes, and probably about 
B.C. 193. Epiphanes succeeded to the throne on the death of 
his father Philopator, B.C. 205, when he was a child only four 
or five years old. In this monument the acts done during the 
prince’s minority are attributed to him, and he is commended 
for his piety, his liberality to the temples, his remission of the 
arrears of taxes and diminution of the imposts, his victories 
over the rebels and his protection of the lands by dams against 
the inundations of the Nile. The discovery of this stone with 
the triple inscription upon it excited hopes that by means of it 
a clue would be given to the inscriptions on the monuments of 
ancient Egypt. Dr. Young was the first who deciphered several 
proper names in the enchorial and hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
and he was followed in his investigations by Champollion. 
This triple inscription, however, is not of so much value as it 
appears at first sight, since it is almost certain that the © 
enchorial text is not faithfully represented by the Greek. It is, 
on the contrary, more probable that the Greek is not a trans- 
lation either of the hieroglyphic or enchorial text, but expresses 
only generally the same substantial meaning. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE papers read thisyear at the meeting of the British 
Association were severely scientific. The working men, 
for whose benefit scientists generally condescend to treat of 
a familiar subject, were compelled to listen to an exposition 
of Electric Spark Photography and the Photographing of 
Flying Bullets. Under such conditions, perhaps, we ought 
to be grateful to Professor Happon, of the Dublin College 
of Science, for explaining that art was of some value to the 
ethnologist. In studying complicated problems the scientific 
method was, he said, to reduce them to their simplest 
elements, and so in studying art, which was a very complex 
study, they had to go to its simplest manifestations. For 
this purpose he took savage rather than civilised or barbaric 
art to illustrate his subject, and, confining his attention to 
British New Guinea, showed that art was divisible into 
certain well-marked regions. The artistic character of these 
regions was described and sketched on the board, the 
difference in treatment being traced to the difference of 
race, totem peoples having a preference for the representa- 
tion of animals. The fundamental law of biology was that 
life came from pre-existing life ; and so in art, the artistic 
ideas of savages were derived from representations of pre- 
existing objects. The professor would, however, be more 
safe if he made some allowance for the conventionalising 
faculty among savage artists, which he appears to have 
neglected in his conclusions. 


As the discontent about the incidence of taxation as 
respects building sites and grounds is growing, it was not 
remarkable that something should be heard on the subject 
at the meeting of the British Association in Edinburgh. A 
paper which was read by Mr. Mark Davipson, “On the 
Taxation of Building Land,” dealt with three proposals, 
(1) the taxation of ground-rents ; (2) assessment of un- 
occupied land capable of yielding ground-rent ; (3) acquisi- 
tion by the community of the unearned increment of land. 
He said that as to the first the question is one of assessment 
and according to the method of assessment adopted. ‘The 
rent of ground already pays rates equally with the rent of 
houses. To tax it additionally would be to alter the prin- 
ciple on which rating proceeds, and would tax lands of 
identical values at different rates. On the other hand, the 
second proposal is in keeping with the system of local 
rating adopted for vacant land, which, being exempted from 
rating, is treated differently from other real property. The 
third proposal is the most complex, because it is not a 
matter of taxation, but of the acquisition of property, and 
the difficulty of the problem consists in the fact that it is 
desired to appropriate real property without assuming the 
right to administer it. ‘The subject is not one which has as 
much attraction for the Scottish as for the English taxpayer, 
and it must be confessed that Mr. Davipson’s paper did not 
receive discussion. Perhaps it will be said that something 
was gained by the acceptance of a paper on such a subject. 


AN order has been issued by the Board of Trade, which 
will come into force on October 1, reducing the renewal 
and other patent fees for inventions as follows :—Before 
the expiration of the fourth year, 5/. instead of r1o/.; fifth 
year, 6/. instead of 1o/.; sixth year, 7/7. instead of 10/.’; 
seventh year, 8/. instead of 1o/. ; eighth year, 9/. instead of 
15/.; ninth year, 10/. instead of 15/.; tenth year, r1/. 
instead of 20/. ; eleventh year, 12/. instead of 20/. ; twelfth 
year, 13/7, instead of 20/.; thirteenth year, 147. instead of 
20o/, On enlargement of time for payment of renewal 
fees :—Not exceeding one month, 1/ instead of 37; not 
exceeding two months, 2/. instead of 7/.; not exceeding 
three months, 5/7. instead of 1o/. 


THE progress of an important undertaking was reported 
at the Edinburgh meeting of the British Association. It 
was decided at one of the former meetings to appoint 
a committee to report on the prehistoric and other 
ancient remains in Glamorganshire, and to furnish tables 
showing the places where they are to be seen. The work 
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will take some years to complete, but up to the present it 
has proceeded satisfactorily. ‘The ‘people in the district _ 
have aided the inquiry. Important help has been rendered 
by the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society. The Cardiff Amateur 
Photographic Society, by means of prizes offered to their 
members, have produced some hundreds of valuable: 
original photographs of prehistoric and ancient objects in 
the county. This collection, which is believed to be the 
most extensive yet formed in any district, is stored at the 
Cardiff Free Library. The Corporation have given good 
aid to the work by important grants to the prize fund. 
Much depends on the success of the enterprise, for if a 
satisfactory result is obtained in Glamorganshire many other 
counties will also arrange for a satisfactory record of local 
antiquities. 


GLascow appears to be desirous to keep up a notoriety 
for the inflammability of its buildings, but although it cam 
surpass English cities year after year, it is hardly yet com- 
parable with those of the United States. Last year the loss 
by fire in American towns amounted to 143,800,000 dols. 
As in 1890 the loss was 109,000,000 dols., it will be seen 
that the destructiveness annually increases at a rate that 
elsewhere would be considered as appalling. The thirty- 
four million dollars which is the difference between the 
two years was due to an addition of go1 to the number of 
fires. In 1875 the loss was 78,100,000 dols. It is evident 
that if America grows beyond precedent, there is at the 
same time a proportionate increase in the tendency to- 
succumb under the action of fire. Unhappily the people 
are unable to realise that there is any real loss in the 
destruction of property that is insured. 


ONLY a few months have elapsed since we noticed the 
new edition of the ‘‘ Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden 
Time,” by Sir DanreL Witson, the president of the 
University of Toronto. We regret to learn that the author 
died on Sunday evening in his Canadian home. He was 
one of the most versatile of modern Scotsmen. Born in 
Edinburgh in 1816, and a connection of the renowned 
“CHRISTOPHER NorTH,” he could hardly fail to have an: 
inclination towards literature. For a time he was engaged 
in London as a writer, but on his return to Edinburgh he 
became secretary of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, 
and archeeology for a time his pursuit. The ‘“‘ Memorials of 
Edinburgh,” which was illustrated from his drawings, and 
“The Prehistoric Archzeology of Scotland” were among the 
works he brought out. In 1853 he was selected to fill the 
chair of history in the ‘Toronto University. In Canada he 
found a new field for investigation, and how well he cul- 
tivated it was shown by his “‘ Prehistoric Man ; Researches: 
into the Origin of Civilisation in the Old and New Worlds.” 
It was followed by various other works, among them being 
his ‘‘ Chatterton,” “ Caliban : the Missing Link.” In 1881 he 
was appointed Professor of Toronto University. Sir 
DANIEL WILSON was one of the foremost educationists of 
his time, and his contributions to archzology, anthropology 
and general literature are likely to be appreciated for years. 
to come. 


THE modern Dresden School has lost one of its chief 
representatives by the death of Kar_ Von G6rz, the battle 
painter. He was born in 1826, and in 1843 entered a cadet 
corps. He became ensign in 1848, and afterwards served in 
the wars of Schleswig-Holstein, Bohemia and France. He 
won the iron cross by bravery. In 1872 he retired, having, 
resolved to devote the remainder of his life to the represen- 
tation of the brave deeds of his brother Saxons. For Von 
G6rz began the study of art at the same time as he studied. 
war. As a cadet he not only exhibited an oil-painting in 
Dresden, but found a purchaser for it. He worked under 
HANTzscu and especially with ScHusTERs, who had been 
one of HorAcE VERNET’s pupils. The Germans are not 
overfond of military pieces, but the paintings by Von Gérz 
were quickly bought up. Probably it was recognised that 
he understood what he represented and could satisfy military 
critics. He was elected to office by his brother artists, and. 


for ten years was a member of the Dresden Gallery Com- 
mission. i “e8 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CATHEDRAL, MALINES. 


HE cathedral of St. Rombaut, in Mechlin, or Malines, 
is the work of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
but it is only by a close examination that the differences of 
style are apparent. The principal nave was constructed in 
the fourteenth century, but it appears from a distich in 
Flemish that the vaulting was not completed until 1451. 
The choir was vaulted in 1487. The building is therefore 
a late example of Gothic, and the intentions of the designers 
were never realised, owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
money. That under such circumstances the cathedral 
should be so grandiose in treatment is a convincing proof 
of the power of the forgotten architects. From whatever 
point of view it is seen, we are struck with the massiveness 
of the parts. The tower, which is about 320 feet high, is 
little more than one-half of its contemplated altitude. If 
carried out as proposed it would have excelled its numerous 
rivals. Yet the tower surmounts the principal entrance, 
and, with all its massiveness, rests on the walls of the 
building. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


RIVER HOUSE, TITE STREET, CHELSEA. 
(MESSRS. BODLEY, A.R.A.. & GARNER.) 


NEW MARINERS’ CHURCH, ST. IVES. 
HIS new building is to be built amongst the homes of 
the fishermen of St. Ives, Cornwall, on a very pic- 
turesque site. The architect is Mr. EDMUND SEDDING, 
Plymouth. 


NEW PARK ROAD WESLEYAN CHURCH, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


WESLEYAN CHURCH, BEXHILI. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


IR PHILIP CUNLIFFE-OWEN, the Director of the 

Museum, in transmitting to the Science and Art Department 

the reports made to him by the keepers of the several divisions, 

calls attention to the delay in meeting the pressing need 

of additional space for the adequate display of the collections 
in both the Art and Science Divisions of the Museum. 

The last report stated that the First Commissioner of 
Works had recently invited a limited number of architects to 
furnish designs for the completion of that part of the South 
Kensington Museum which lies to the east of Exhibition Road. 
Eight sets of designs were sent in, and in July of last year it was 
announced that those by Mr. Aston Webb had been selected. 
The whole of the competitive designs were on view for a time 
in the tea-room of the House of Commons, and were subse- 
quently brought for exhibition to the South Kensington Museum. 
The erection of the new buildings has, however, not yet been 
commenced, nor has any progress been made with the galleries 
for the Science Collections on the west side of Exhibition Road. 

During the past year the Museum has lost the services of 
two of its senior officers. Mr. Richard A. Thompson retired at 
the end of the year under the age clause of the recent Order in 
Council. He joined the Department before the removal of the 
collections from Marlborough House to South Kensington in 
1857, and had for many years been one of the two assistant 
Directors of the Museum. His devotion to the work of the 
Museum, his intimate acquaintance with every part of the 
collections from their formation, and his ‘great skill in arrange- 
ment, render his retirement a serious loss to the Museum. 

Mr. Wallis, who died on October 24, 1891, a few weeks 
only after his retirement from ill-health, had been connected 
with the Government Schools of Design since 1843, having been 
successively master of the schools at Spitalfields, Manchester 
and Birmingham. In 1863 he was appointed Keeper of the 
Art Collections of the South Kensington Museum, where his 
technical knowledge of various art industries, and his powers 
of organisation were of great service in furthering the develop- 
ment of that division, especially in its relation with provincial 
art schools. . 

Mr. Caspar Purdon Clarke, C.I.E., Keeper of the Indian 
Art Collections, has been appointed Assistant Director in Mr. 
Thompson’s place, and Mr. A. B. Skinner, B.A., Assistant 
Keeper in the Art Museum, succeeds Mr. Wallis as Keeper of 
the Art Collections, 
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The Director states that the number of visitors at South 
Kensington was 919,573 during the year 1891, and at’Bethnal 
Green 458,236, making a total of 1,277,809. This shows the 
very considerable increase of 143,360 as compared with 1890. 
The visitors to the Science Galleries were‘ 310;328, an increase 
of 55,708 over those of 1890. Agi 

The number ‘of objects acquired for the Art Museum by 
purchase, gift or bequest has been 890, of which eight 
were for the Indian Section. Mr. A. B. Skinner, the Keeper, 
reports that the’ following were the principal acquisitions by 
purchase during the year :—A large needlepoint lace flounce of - 
French or Venetian workmanship, and dating from the end of 
the seventeenth or early part of the eighteenth century, cost 
1257, The oak panelling of a room in Sizergh Castle, in West- 
moreland, inlaid with geometrical designs in bog oak and 
holly, was obtained for the sum of 1,000/., and has been set up 
as a room in the Museum, with a plaster ceiling, a copy of the 
original still at Sizergh. At the sale of the Hailstone collection 
twenty-one objects of art were purchased for 479/. 5s., and 
amongst them were a carved walnut-wood sideboard of Flemish 
workmanship, an English armchair with cane seat and back of 
the date 1640, a Della Robbia relief representing the head and 
portion of the body of an angel, a pair of Swiss (N euchatel) salt- 
cellars, and another pair of saltcellars probably from Haarlem. 
There were also some specimens of “cuir bouilli.” A large 
panel of tiles, enamelled with the subject of a lady with female 
attendants in a garden, cost 275/. It formed originally a part 
of a dado in the pavilion of Chehel Sittin or the forty columns, 
at Ispahan, which was built in the reign of Shah Abbas I. 
(1587-1628). Three specimens were purchased in Italy for 
987. 6s. 7d., viz. a gilt bronze pricket candlestick in the form of 
a pomegranate, a stool with needlework cushion and the marble 
foot of across. A collection of old Dutch ornamental brasswork, 
consisting of a parrot cage, fire-irons, candlesticks, &c., was 
obtained for 667. 5s. A specimen of mosaic work representing 
the Birth of the Virgin, signed by Andrea Cione Orcagnuolo 
(Orcagna), and dated 1360, was acquired for 1,000/. This most 
important purchase was formerly over one of the side doors on 
the western facade of Orvieto Cathedral. A further addition 
was made to the extensive collection of ancient textile fabrics 
from tombs in Egypt by the acquisition of several other speci- 
mens for 842. 19s. 6d. Some specimens of Italian textiles were 
obtained for 70/., and amongst them were two pieces of very 
rich velvet and two woven fragments from vestments represent- 
ing the Assumption of the Virgin, and probably of Florentine 
workmanship of about 1,500. A large Delft vase and cover, 
painted with flowers and insects, &c., in colours, by Louwys 
Fictoor, was bought for 100/, A high-relief carving executed 
in pearwocd, gilt and painted, representing “ Ecce Homo,” and 
of Italian workmanship, cost 557. A large chimneypiece of 
tiles, with pointed ‘hood in front, was obtained for 523/. from 
Constantinople, where it was formerly in the palace of Fuyad 
Pacha, burnt in the great fire of 1857. It is decorated with 
floral designs in red, blue and green, and is dated A.H. 1143 
(A.D. 1731). The Zouche Collection, which has been on loan to 
the Museum for many years, was purchased for 5,000/, It not 
only consists of a large number of specimens of silversmiths” 
works, but also includes metalwork, enamels, woodwork, 
pottery and embroidery. 

The principal gifts and bequests received during the year 
were a large Gobelins tapestry signed by Jans, and worked 
with animals representing the continent of Asia, together with 
two Soochow lac boxes, left by the instructions .of the late 
Lieut.-General Hope Crealock ; two fragments of frescoes from 
a tomb at Meidoum. Upper Egypt, given by Mr. J. Haworth ; 
a carved wood group of the Coronation of the Virgin, by Geerts, 
of Louvain, bequeathed by the late Mr. J. Nasmyth; nine 
specimens of Chinese earthenware for domestic use, given by 
Mr. T. Child; and some specimens of steel ornaments made 
at Wolverhampton by John Worrallow in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, given by the late George Wallis, Esq., F.S.A. 

The reproductions acquired in 1891 comprised 15 electro- 
types, 146 plaster casts, 5 fictile ivories, and I reproduction in 
ironwork. 

Electrotypes.—Among these are copies of the silver-gilt 
mace, late fifteenth century, belonging to the ancient borough 
of Winchcombe, Gloucestershire. From the Budapesth 
Museum copies have been acquired of a silver-gilt holy-water 
vessel of the seventeenth century in Presburg Cathedral; a 
chalice, dated 1515, in the church of Szepes-Bela ; an incense- 
vessel in the church at Kremnitz; and a gold fibula, Grzeco- 
Scythian work, found in Transylvania. A copy of the grille of 
St. Swithin’s shrine in Winchester Cathedral, reputed to be the 
oldest existing ironwork in England, has also been acquired. 

Plaster Casts—The acquisitions include a copy of portions 
of the brick wall decoration of the Palace of Darius, at Susa, 
Persia, discovered by Mons. and Madame Dieulafoy in 1885, 
and recently set up in the Salle Dieulafoy at the Louvre. It 
represents in coloured and enamelled faience, 15 feet high, life- 
size portraits of warriors, with borders of ornament. A copy 
of the marble monument by Desiderio da Settignano, in the 
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church of Sta Croce, Florence, erected to the memory of 
Carlo Marsuppini, who died in 1453, has also been acquired, 


together with a tablet of stone, with ornamental border, from 


the original in Como Cathedral, recording the completion of 
the facade, in 1513; a medallion portrait of Arnadeo, the 
architect, from the original in Milan Cathedral ; a bas-relief in 
marble of the Adoration of the Magi, of the fifteenth century, 
and another of the sixteenth century representing St. Sebastian, 
from the originals in the Brera, Milan; a lavabo from the 
marble original of the sixteenth century in a street of Venice, 
and a collection in coloured plaster of thirty-seven examples of 
book-covers, door and lock-plates, pottery and stoneware, chiefly 
from French and German originals of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

The moulds for the casts of the statue of David, by 
Donatello, of the head of the equestrian statue of Colleone at 
Venice and of the bronze head of Castor in the group of the 
Dioscuri on Mount Cavallo, Rome, have been given by the 
Right Hon. Lord Savile, P.C., G.C.B. Casts also from these 
moulds had been given previously by Lord Savile. Heads of a 
Roman bull and of a buffalo, life size, have been given by 
Mr. C. H. Poingdestre. 

Mr. T. Armstrong, the Director for Art, reports that the 
pictures and drawings under his charge are in good condition, 
and that, as heretofore, every precaution has been taken for 
their preservation. Among the additions made by purchase 
during the past year to the historical collection of water-colour 
drawings by British artists, the most remarkable is the series 
of small copies, seven in number, of the wall-paintings executed 
by the late William Bell Scott, H.R.S.A., LL.D., as decorations 
for the inner court of Wallington Hall, Northumberland. These 
wall paintings, which represent events in the history of North- 
umberland, were done many years ago for the late Sir Walter 
Trevelyan, and are held to be the most important work of the 
artist, a man of wide culture and varied accomplishment, whose 
services as an Art Examiner for many years were much valued 
by the Department. 

The collection has been further enriched by the important 
gift of fifty-one drawings, a gift made under circumstances 
which, as interesting in themselves and honourable to the 
Department, deserve to be publicly recorded. The late Sir 
Prescott Gardiner Hewett, Bart., F.R.S., who died on June 19, 
1891, an amateur water-colour painter of no mean ability, had 
often expressed his intention of leaving his collection or a 
portion of it to the South Kensington Museum, to which he was 
a frequent visitor, but he never made testamentary provisions 
for carrying out this intention. His daughters, Mrs. William 
Hallett and Miss Prescott Hewett, desirous that their father’s 
wishes in this respect should not be frustrated by the absence 
of a formal bequest, have caused a selection to be made of 
fifty-one of the best works in the collection, and these, with 
the approval of the executors, were conveyed by indenture 
dated August 28, 1891, to the Lord President of the Council. 
This valuable gift is especially welcome on account of the 
graceful and liberal terms on which it has been made, no 
onerous conditions having been imposed, so that the collection 
need not be kept always together nor in one place, and the 
Lord President is empowered to lend it or part of it to 
any place in which its safety can be assured, and where 
it may be useful and instructive to students of art and 
the public. These terms are almost identical with those on 
which the splendid Sheepshanks collection was presented to 
the Museum. Two portraits in oil have been bequeathed to the 
Department, one of Lord William Russell, attributed to Mary 
Beale, by Mrs. A. R. Roberton, and the other of Mrs. Isaac 
Cruikshank, by the late Mrs. Eliza Cruikshank ; the authorship 
of this is doubtful. 

Mr. T. R. Wilkinson, of Manchester, bought from the 
collection of the late Mr. Robert Crozier, president of the Man- 
chester Academy of Fine Arts, an oil-painting by William 
Bradley, in order to present it to the department for our collec- 


tion, which until this gift was made contained no specimen of 


this artist’s work. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF ITALIAN ART. 
HE following is from a report by Mr. Armstrong, in the 


form of a journal, of his visit to Italy in the autumn of 
1891, on behalf of the Science and Art Department, noting all 
the works of art he met with which might be interesting either 
for purchase or for reproduction :— 

The constant and ever-increasing drain on the specimens of 
decorative art of a movable kind, during the last twenty years 
especially, as new art museums have been established in all 
directions, and old ones enlarged, has been so great that it has 
long been apparent to those occupied with such matters that 
the supply of genuine works which could be offered for sale 
must soon be exhausted. 

By the recent legislation of the Italian Government this 
process of depletion has been in a great measure arrested, or at 


any rate restricted, and from churches and their sacristies and 
other such buildings, which have been declared national monu- 
ments, no more can be alienated, and the property of private 
owners cannot leave the country without the certificates of local 
councils. 

These new regulations are very stringent, and I am told, on 
the best authority, that they will not fail in their effect, as the 
risk to be run in disregarding or attempting to evade them is 
too great, and the wealthy dealer, to whom a fine might not be 
deterrent, will hardly face the danger of imprisonment. 

It is long since the foreigner, travelling in the by-ways or 
unfrequented districts of Italy, had much oppoitunity of pick- 
ing up precious examples of the good times of art, for the ” 
agents of the great dealers of Florence, Rome and Venice 
have almost everywhere been beforehand with him, and the 
country people themselves have been made aware of the eager- 
ness with which everything old, having any decoration to boast 
of, is sought for, and the prices they ask for good and bad 
alike, when they have them, are ridiculously high. 

In the extensive stores of the great dealers there are still to 
be found many specimens worthy of places in the best-equipped 
museums, but they can only be obtained at a cost which a few 
years ago was never dreamt of. From two of these some of 
the more important things I noted for purchase were bought, 


| the Museums of Dublin and Edinburgh sharing in the pur-_ 


chases. 

The extraordinary skill of Italians in making imitations of 
the art-workmanship of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is 
well known, and in the dearth of genuine examples for sale 
this skill will probably be exercised more and more. Some of 
the best of these copies we have from time to time bought as 
modern work when we have been able to approach the 
makers. 

By the death of Annibale Mariani, of Perugia, the Depart- 
ment has lost the services of an artist and art-workman of 
great ingenuity, consummate skill and fine taste, which served 
him in reproducing or adapting, with spirit and fidelity, small 
decorative objects of the fine times of Italian art. From all I 
can learn he did not pass these off as genuine old work in 
selling them, and, indeed, I know of his having lost the oppor- 
tunity of disposing of a fine piece of his leather work through 
his volunteering the information that he was the author of it. 

He made for our museum the beautiful model of a portion 
of the Villa Madama, and by its exhibition in Rome before 
being sent to us he gained much credit, and from being un- 
known at once became famous, for the King and Queen and 
nearly all the Ministers of the day went to see it, and he was 
made a Cavaliere. For some time before he was disabled by 
the fatal illness to which he succumbed he was engaged on the 
woodwork, carved and inlaid, of a large model of the Sala di 
Cambio at Perugia for the Department. 

Much of his part of the work was finished before he fell ill, 
and the rest is being done by other skilful Perugian artists 
under the direction of Count Lemmo Rossi Scotti, who took 
the contract for the whole, and is doing the reduced copies of 
Perugino’s frescoes which adorn the walls and the vault of this 
famous room. 

Casts from some of the antique statues in the Vatican are 
commonly used as éxamples to draw from in schools of art, but 
from repeated remoulding the copies now obtainable in the 
trade retain so little of the character of the originals that it 
seems hardly fair to set students to make careful drawings of 
them, and yet we have nothing to substitute for them. Im- 
pressed by the necessity for providing better examples of this 
kind, I sought for and obtained an interview with the Pope’s 
Major-domo, who has in his charge the Pontifical Museum in 
the Vatican, and pleaded with him for a revival of the per- 
mission to make piece-moulds of the marble figures most in use 
with us. The practice of using only clay moulds—* estam- 
page”—is of recent date there, and in the past there is 
abundant experience to show that piece-moulding in plaster by 
careful workmen is not injurious to the marble. The Com- 
mendatore Galli, a sculptor by profession, and one of the 
assistant directors of the Vatican Museum, who accompanied 
and introduced me, strongly supported my request, and 
Monsignor Ruffo Scilla seemed well disposed, but there are 
Gifficulties in the way which it may take some time to over- 
come. The Monsignor having been quite recently raised to the 
Cardinalate, there is a new Major-domo, who is likely, I hear, 
to show as much consideration to our wants as his predecessor 
did, and I shall not cease to press for the permission which I 
think so very important. 


It has been decided to replace the present choir-stalls in 
Walsall parish church by others more suited to the dignity of 
the fine chancel. Designs procured from Mr. Pearson, R.A., 
have been approved, and the execution of the work has been 
entrusted to Mr. Bridgeman, of Lichfield. The cost will not be — 
less than 78o/. 
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PROGRESS IN MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Ate opening address in the Mathematical and Physical 
Science Section of the British Association was delivered 
Schuster, Ph.D., F.R.S., 


in Edinburgh by Professor Arthur 
In the course of it he 


F.R.A.S., president of the section. 
said :— 

When we contrast the refined opportunities of a modern 
_research laboratory with the crude conditions under which the 
experimentalist had to work at the beginning of the century, we 
may fairly ask ourselves whether it is possible by means of any 
- systematic course of study or by means of any organisation to 
accelerate our progress into the dark continent of science. 
Changes are constantly made and proposed in our existing 
institutions, or new ones are suggested which are to serve the 

- purpose of a more rapid accumulation of knowledge. I need 
only allude to the alterations in the curriculum of the science 
schools in our old universities, made partly for the purpose of 
fitting their graduates for the conduct of original research, or 
to the national laboratory, proposed by my predecessor in this 
chair, for carrying out a certain kind of scientific investigation 
which at present is left undone or is done by private enterprise. 

I should like to see it more generally recognised that, 
although there is no struggle for existence between different 
nations, yet each nation, owing to a number of circumstances, 
possesses its own peculiarities, which render it better fitted 
than its neighbours to do some particular part of the work on 
which the progress of science depends. No country, for 
instance, has rivalled France in the domain of accurate 
measurement, with which the names of Regnault and Amagat 
are associated, and the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures has its fitting home in Paris. Much of the good 
work done by this bureau remains unknown, owing to the 
miserly way in which their publications are circulated. No 
copies are supplied even to the university libraries. The 
explanation, of course, is “want of funds.” In other words, 
England, France and Germany, together with other nations, 
unite to do acertain kind of work, but cannot afford to dis- 
tribute a few copies of the publication to the public, for whose 
benefit the work is undertaken. The best work of the German 
universities seems to me to consist in the following up of some 
theory to its logical conclusions and submitting it to the test of 
experiment. I doubt whether the efforts to transplant the 
research work of German universities into this country will 
prove successful. Does it not seem well to let each country 
take that share of work for which the natural growth of its 
character and its educational establishment best adapt it? Is 
it wise to remedy some weak point, to fill up undoubted gaps, 
if the soil that fills the gaps has to be taken from the hills and 
elevations which rise above the ‘surrounding level? As far as 
the work of this section is concerned the strongest domain of 
this country has been that of mathematical physics. Look at 
the work done in Great Britain during the last two centuries ; 
the work not only in physics but in_ astronomy, chemistry, 
biology. Is it not true that the one distinctive teature which 
separates this from all other countries in the world is the 
prominent part played by the scientific amateur, and is it not 
also true that our modern system of education tends to destroy 
the amateur? 

By amateur I do not necessarily mean a man who has other 
occupations and only takes up science in his leisure hours, but 
rather one who has had no academical training, at any rate in 
that branch of knowledge which he finally selects for study. 
We may, perhaps, best define an amateur as one who learns 
his science as he wants it and when he wants. I should call 
Faraday an amateur. He would have been impossible in 
another country ; perhaps he would be impossible in the days 
of the Science and Art Department. Other names will occur 
to you, the most typical and eminent being that of Joule. We 
are in danger of losing one great and necessary factor in the 
origination of scientific ideas. If I am right, there is a dis- 
tinct advantage in having one section of scientific men 
beginning their work untrammelled by preconceived notions, 
which a systematic training in science is bound to instil. The 
chief difficulties in which the universities are placed at present 
are due to the fact that they have given way too much to out- 
side advice ; but I cannot help expressing a strong conviction 
that their highly specialised entrance examinations are a curse 
to all sound school education, and will prove a still more fatal 
curse to what concerns us most nearly—the progress of 
scientific knowledge. If school examinations could be more 
general, if scientific theories could only be taught at an age 
when a man is able to form an independent judgment, there 
might be some hope of retaining that originality of ideas which 

has been a distinctive feature of this country and enabled our 

amateurs to hold a prominent position in the history of science. 

At present a knowledge of scientific theories seems to me to 

kill all knowledge of scientific facts. It is by no means true 
hat a complete knowledge of everything that has a bearing on 
ome 
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a particular subject is always necessary: to success in an original 
investigation. In many cases such knowledge is essential, in 
others it is a hindrance. Different types of men incline to dif- 
ferent types of research, and it is well to preserve the dual 
struggle.. The amateur supplies the steam, and the universities 


| supply the cold water ; the former, boiling over often with ill- 


considered_and fanciful ideas, does not like the icy douche, 
andthe -professional scientist does not like the latent 
heat of the condensing steam, but nevertheless the hotter 
the steam .and the colder the water the better works 
the machine. Sometimes it happens that boiler and 
cooler are both contained in the same brain, and each country 
can boast of a few such in acentury, but most of us have to 
remain satisfied with forming only an incomplete part of the 
engine of research. But while it is necessary to recognise the 
great work ‘done by the unprofessional scientists, it seems not 
untimely to draw their attention to the damage done to them- 
selves if they overstep their legitimate boundaries, and especially 
if they seek popular support for their theories, which have not 
received the approval of those who are competent to judge. 
An appeal from Alexander sober to Alexander drunk will not 
prove successful in the end. The gradual disappearance of the: 
amateur may be a necessary consequence of our increased 
educational facilities, and we must inquire whether any marked 
advantages are offered to us in exchange. There is one 
direction in which it would seem at first sight, at any rate, that 
a proper course of study could do much to facilitate the progress 
of research. If the discoverer is born, and cannot be made, 
would it not be possible, at any rate, to train the judgment of 
our students so that they may form a sound opinion on the new 
theories and ideas which are presented to them? Is there much 
evidence that great discoveries have been seriously delayed by 
want of proper appreciation? Those who experience a tem- 
porary check, owing to the fact that public opinion is not ripe 
for their ideas, are often amply rewarded after a lapse of a few 
years. The disappointment which Joule may have felt during 
the time his views met with adverse criticisms from the official 
world of science was no doubt amply compensated by the 
pleasure with which he watched the subsequent progress of 
research in the new domain which his discoveries have opened 
out. The judgment of the scientific world seems to me to be 
tending too much towards leniency to apparently absurd 
theories, because there is a remote chance that they may contain 
some germ of real value. Worse than bad theory or logic is 
bad experimental work. Should we then not rigorously preserve 
any influence or incentive which encourages the beginner to 
avoid carelessness and to consider neither time nor trouble to 
secure accuracy? The prospect of admission to the Royal 
Society has been most beneficial in this respect, and the 
honourable ambition to see his paper published in the ‘ Trans- 
actions” of that Society has preserved many a student from the 
premature publication of unfinished work. 

Scientific controversies constantly resolve themselves into. 
differences about the meaning of words. On the other hand, a 
happy nomenclature has sometimes been more powerful than 
rigorous logic in allowing a new train of thought to be quickly 
and generally accepted. A good example is furnished by the 
history of the science of energy. The principle of the conserva- 
tion of energy has undoubtedly gained a more rapid and 
general acceptance than it would otherwise have had by the 
introduction of the word potential energy. A great theorem, 
which in itself seems to me to be an intricate one, has been 
simplified by calling something energy which, in the first place, 
is only a deficiency of kinetic energy. The only record I can 
find on the history of the expression is given in Tait’s 
“Thermodynamics,” wherein the term statical energy is 
ascribed to Lord Kelvin, and that of potential energy to 
Rankine. It would be of interest to have a more detailed 
account on the origin of an expression which has undoubtedly 
had a marked influence not only on the physics, but also on 
the metaphysics of our time. This term “potential energy ” 
implies something more than can be said to be proved, It is 
easy to overstep the legitimate use of the word. In the 
expressions we adopt to describe physical phenomena we 
necessarily hover between two extremes. We either have to 
choose a word which implies more than we can prove or We 
have to use vague and general terms which hide the essential 
point, instead of bringing it out. The history of electrical 
theories furnishes good examples in the terms positive and 
negative electricity and electric displacements. 

The brilliant success with which Maxwell’s investigations 
have been crowned is apt to make us overrate the progress. 
made in the solution of that question. Maxwell and his 
followers have proved the important fact that optical and 
electrical actions are transmitted through the same medium. 
We may be said to have arrived in the subject of electricity at 
the stage in which optics was placed before Young and Fresnel 
hit on the idea of transverse vibrations, but there is no theory 
of electricity in the sense in which there is an elastic solid 
theory of light. If the term “ electrical displacement” was 
taken in its literal sense it would mean that the electric current 
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consists of the motion of the ether through the conductor. 
This is a plausible hypothesis, and one respecting which we 
may obtain experimental evidence. The experiments of Ray- 
leigh and others have shown that the velocity of light in an 
electrolyte through which an electric current is passed is, within 
€xperimental limits, the same with and against the current. 
This result shows that if an electrical current means a motion 
of the ether the velocity of the medium cannot exceed ten 
métres a second for a current density of one ampere per square 
centimetre, This, then, is the upper limit for a possible velocity 
_of the medium ; can we find a lower limit? The answer to 
that question depends on the interpretation of a well-known 
experiment of Fizeau’s, who found that the speed of light is 
increased if it travels through water which moves in the same 
direction as the light. If this experiment implies that the 
water carries the ether with it, and if a motion of the ether 
means an electric current, we should be led to the conclusion 
that a current of water should deflect a magnet in its neigh- 
bourhood. An experiment made to that effect would almost 
certainly give a negative result, and would give us a lower limit 
for the velocity of the medium corresponding to a given 
current. Such an experiment, together with that of Rayleigh, 
would probably dispose of the theory that an electric current is 
due to a translatory velocity of the medium. This would be an 
important step, and it would be worth while to arrive at a final 
settlement of the question. The whole question of the relation 
between the motion of matter and the motion of the medium 
1s a vital one, and we shall probably not make any serious 
advances until experiment has found a new opening. But we 
must expect many negative results before some clue is dis- 
covered. Nor can we attach much importance to negative 
results unless they are made by someone in whose care and 
judgment we place full reliance. We should all the more, 
therefore, recognise the courage and perseverance of those who 
spend their valuable time in such investigations as Professor 

Lodge has recently undertaken. That ultimately some relation 
will be found between moving matter and electrical action there 
is no reasonable doubt. One of the most hopeful openings for 
new investigations has always been found in the pursuing of a 
theory to its logical conclusions, and there is one result of the 
electro-magnetic theory of light which has not, in my opinion, 
received the share of attention which it deserves. When sound 
passes through air it is propagated more quickly with the wind 
than against it, and we may easily find the velocity relative to 
the earth by combining the ordinary sound velocity with the 
velocity of the wind. It is assumed by Maxwell that electro- 
magnetic actions are transmitted through the medium, and thus 
Maxwell’s theory does away with action at a distance ; but 
what do we gain if we replace action at a distance by something 
infinitely more difficult to conceive, namely, internal stresses of 
a medium depending on the velocity of the medium through 
space? While we may hope to obtain important results from 
an investigation of the relation between what we call electricity 
and the medium, we must not lose sight of the relation between 
electricity and chemical effects. The passage of electricity 
through gases presents us with a complicated problem to which 
a number of physicists have given their attention of late years. 
There seems no reasonable doubt that electricity in a gas is 
conveyed by the diffusion of particles conveying high charges, 
probably identical with those carried by the electrolyticion. 
The most puzzling fact connected with the discharge of elec- 
tricity through gases consists in the absence of symmetry at the 
positive and negative poles. There must be some difference 
between a positively and negatively charged atom which seems 
of fundamental importance in the relation between matter and 
what we call electricity. 

_ Some of the results recently brought to light by investiga- 
tions on the discharge of electricity have interesting cosmical 
applications. Thus it is found that such a discharge through 
any part of a vessel containing a gas converts the whole gas 
into a conductor. . The dissociation which we imagine to take 
place in a liquid before electrolytic conduction takes place must 
be artificially produced in a gas by the discharge itself. We 
may imitate in gases which have thus been rendered conductive 
many of the phenomena hitherto restricted to liquids ; thus I 
hope to bring to the notice of this meeting cases of primary and 
secondary cells in which the electrolyte is a gas. There are 
other ways in which a gas can be put into that sensitive state 
in which we may treat it as a conductor, and we have every 
reason to suppose that the upper regions of our atmosphere are 
in this state. The principal part of the daily variation of the 
magnetic needle is due to causes lying outside the surface of 
the earth, and is in all probability only an electro-magnetic 
effect due to that bodily motion in our atmosphere which shows 
itself in the diurnal changes of the barometer. A favourite 
idea of the late Professor Balfour Stewart will thus probably be 
confirmed. The difference in the diurnal range between times 
of maximum and times of minimum sun-spots is accounted for 
by the fact that the atmosphere is a better conductor at times 
of maximum sun-spots. The motion of sun-spots raises a point 
not altogether new to this section. Careful observations of 
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celestial phenomena may suggest to us the solution of many 
mysteries which are now puzzling us. Consider, for instance, 
how long it would have taken to prove the universal property 
of gravitational attraction if the record of planetary motion had 
not come to the philosopher’s help. . And surely the - most 
casual observation of cosmical effects teaches us how much we 
have yet to learn. 

The statement of a problem occasionally helps to clear it 
up, and I may be allowed therefore to put before you some 
questions, the solution of which seems nét beyond the reach of 
our powers :—1. Is every large rotating mass a magnet? If it 
is, the sun must be a powerful magnet. The comets’ tails 
which eclipse observations show stretching out from our sun in 
all directions, probably consist of electric discharges. The 
effect of a magnet on the discharge is known, and careful 
investigations of the streamers of the solar corona ought to give 
an answer to the question which I have put. 2. Is there 
sufficient matter in interplanetary space to make it a conductor 
of electricity? I believe the evidence to be in favour of that 
view. But the conductivity can only be small, for otherwise 
the earth would gradually set itself to revolve about its 
magnetic pole. Suppose the electric resistance of inter- 
planetary space to be so great that no appreciable change in 
the earth’s axis of rotation could have taken place within 
historical times, is it not possible that the currents induced in 
planetary space by the earth’s revolution may, by their electro- 
magnetic action, cause the secular variation of terrestrial 
magnetism? There seems to me to be here a definite question 
capable of a definite answer, and as far as I can judge without 
a strict mathematical investigation the answer is in the affirma- 
tive. 3. What is a sun-spot? It is, I believe, generally 
assumed that it is analogous to one of our cyclones, The 
general appearance of a sun-spot does not show any marked 
cyclonic motion, though what we see is really determined by 
the distribution of temperature, and not by the lines of flow. 
But a number of cyclones clustering together like the sun-spots 
in a group should move round each other in a definite way, and 
it seems to me that the close study of the relative positions of a 
group of spots should give decisive evidence for or against the 
cyclone theory. 4. If the spot is not due to cyclonic motion, 
is it not possible that electric discharges setting out from the 
sun, and accelerating artificially evaporation at the sun’s 
surface, might cool those parts from which the discharge starts, 
and thus produce a sun-spot? The effects of electric discharges 
on matters of solar physics have already been discussed by 
Dr. Huggins. 5. May not the periodicity of sun-spots, and the 
connection between two such dissimilar phenomena as spots on 
the sun and magnetic disturbances on the earth be due to a 
periodically recurring increase in the electric conductivity of the 
parts of space surrounding the sun? Such an increase of con- 
ductivity might be produced by meteoric matter circulating 
round the sun. 6. What causes the anomalous law of rotation 
of the solar atmosphere? It has long been known that groups 
of spots at the solar equator perform their revolutions in a 
shorter time than those in a higher latitude, but spots are 
disturbances which may have their own proper motions. Duner 
has shown, however, from the displacement of the Fraunhofer 
lines, that the whole of the layer which produces these lines 
follows the same anomalous law, the angular velocity at a 
latitude of 75 degrees being 30 per cent. less than near the 
equator. As all causes acting within the sun might cause the 
angular velocity of the sun to be smaller at the equator than at 
other latitudes, but could not make it greater, the only explana- 
tion open to us is an outside effect either by an influx of 
meteoric matter, as suggested by Lord Kelvin, or in some other 
way. If we are to trust Dr. Welsing’s result that faculee which 
have their seat below the photosphere revolve in all latitudés 
with the same velocity, which is that of the spot velocity in the 
equatorial region, we should have to find a cause for a retarda- 
tion in higher latitudes rather ‘than for an acceleration at the 
equator. The exceptional behaviour of the solar surface seems 
to me to deserve very careful attention from solar physicists. 
Its explanation will probably carry with it that of many other 
phenomena. 

In conclusion, I should like to return for an instant to the 
question whether it is possible by any means to render the 
progress of science more smooth and swift. If there is any 
truth in the idea that two types of mind are necessary, the one 
corresponding to the boiler and the other to the cooler of a 
steam engine, it must also be true that some place must be 
found where the two may bring their influence to bear on each 
other. I venture to think that no better ground can be chosen 
than that supplied by our meetings. We hear it said that the 
British Association has fulfilled its object ; we are told that it 
was originally founded to create a general interest in scientific 
problems in the towns in which it meets ; and now that popular 
lectures and popular literature are supposed to perform that 
work more satisfactorily, we are politely asked to commit the 
happy despatch. There is no need to go back to the original 
intention of those who have founded this institution, which has 


at any rate adapted itself sufficiently well to the altered circum= 
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- stances to maintain a beneficial influence in scientific research. 
The free discussion which takes place in our sections, the inter- 
change of ideas between men who during the rest of the year 
have occupied their minds, perhaps too much, with some 
special problem, the personal intercourse between those who 
are beginning their work with sanguine expectations and those 
who have lost the first freshness of their enthusiasm, should 
surely one and all insure a long prosperity to our meetings. If 
we cannot claim any longer to sow the seeds of scientific 
interest in the towns we visit, because the interest is established, 
we can at any rate assure those who so kindly offer us hospi- 
tality that they are helping powerfully in the promotion of the: 
great object which we all have at heart. 


BUILDING REGULATIONS. 


At the Sanitary Congress in Aberdeen Mr. Gilbert Thom- 
son, C.E., Lecturer on Sanitation in the Glasgow Tech- 
nical College, read a paper on “Building Regulations.” 
He said that as medical practice divided itself into curative 
and preventive medicine, so sanitary work might be similarly 
divided ; preventive sanitation concerning itself with new 
dwellings and the prevention in them of unsatisfactory work- 
manship and design. Bad work was due partly to dishonesty 
and partly to ignorance, and while technical education among 
tradesmen and others was effecting great improvement in the 
latter respect, there was a need for something further in the 
shape of official regulations. These regulations were required 
not only for towns, but for the whole country, and were at 
present for the most part non-existent. The object of building 
regulations was to set up a minimum standard, and the difficulty 
of framing them was due to the facts that opinions differ as to 
what was the minimum required for safety, that sanitation was 
A progressive science and that exceptional cases might occur. 
Regulations required to be sufficiently stringent to prevent bad 
work, and at the same time sufficiently elastic not to forbid 
improvement and progress. In the text of any Act of Parlia- 
ment for this purpose only thoroughly established principles 
should find a place, and the by-laws, which would contain the 
bulk of the description, should be subject to the approval of a 
central authority, so as to secure the necessary uniformity. 
In any case, a certain amount of discretion must be left to the 
officials responsible for carrying the regulations into effect. 
Well-devised regulations, judiciously carried out, would do 
incalculable good at an inappreciable cost, but care must be 
taken both in framing and applying them, otherwise the cause 
of sanitary progress might be injured rather than advanced. 
The paper elicited considerable discussion, especially in 
regard to the question of the registration of plumbers. 


PROGRESS OF ENGINEERING." 


_ | IT might be claimed that the profession of engineering owed 

much to some who, from circumstances or natural bias, had 
concerned themselves more with those scientific studies and 
experimental researches which were useful to the engineer than 
with the actual carrying on of engineering operations. The 
year just passed was not one unmemorable in the annals of 
engineering. By an effort remarkable for its rapidity and as 
an example of organisation of labour, the broad gauge system 
had been extinguished. It had disappeared like some pre- 
historic mammoth, a large-limbed organism, perfect for its 
purpose and created in a generous mood, but conquered in the 
struggle for existence by smaller but more active rivals. The 
past year had also seen the completion of the magnificent 
scheme of water supply for Liverpool from the Vyrnwy, carried 
out from 1879 to 1885 by Mr. Hawksley and Mr. Deacon, and 
since then completed under the direction of the latter engineer. 

In Edinburgh one remembered that the birthplace of .the 
steam-engine was. near at hand. A century and a quarter ago 
James Watt made an invention which had profoundly in- 
fluenced all the conditions of social, national, commercial and 
industrial life. It was due to the steam-engine more than to 
any other single cause that the population in this country had 
tripled since the beginning of the century, and that we had 
become dependent on steam-power for fuel, for transport, for 
manufactures, in many cases for water supply, for sanitation 
and for artificial light. He then discussed briefly some of the 
causes which had made the steam-engine inefficient and the 
extent to which they were getting to a scientific knowledge 
of the methods of evading them. The history of steam- 
engine improvement for a quarter of a century has been 
an attempt to secure the advantages of high pressures and high 
_ fratios of expansion. The difficulty to be overcome had proved 
_ to be due to the same cause as the inefficiency of Watt’s 
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model engine. The separate condenser diminished but it did 


“not annul the action of the cylinder wall. The first experiments 


which really startled thoughtful steam engineers were those 
made by Mr. Isherwood between 1860 and 1865.- Mr. Isher- 
wood showed that in engines such as those then in use in the 
United States Navy, with the large cylinders and low‘speeds 
then prevalent, any expansion of the steam beyond three times 
led, not to an increased economy, but to an increased con- 
sumption of steam. Very little later than this, M. Hirn under- 
took in 1871-75 his classical researches on the action of the steam 
in an engine of about 150 indicated horse-power. Experiments 
of greater accuracy or completeness, or of greater insight into 
the conditions which were important, had never since been 
made, and Hirn, with his assistants MM. Hallaner and 
Dwelshauvers Dery, had determined, once for ali, the whole 
method of a perfect steam-engine trial. Hirn originated’ a 
complete method of analysis of an engine test} showing at every 
stage of the operation the heat accounted for and the balance 
of heat unaccounted for, and the latter proved to be a very 
considerable quantity. In this country Mr. Mair Rumley, 
following Hirn’s method, made a series of experiments on actual 
engines, all of which demonstrated the fact of a large initial 
condensation of steam on the walls of the cylinder, alike in 
jacketted and unjacketted engines. It became clear from Hirn’s 
experiments that for each engine there was a particular ratio of 
expansion for which the steam expenditure per horse-power was 
least. Professor Dery had since deduced from them that the 
practical condition of securing the greatest efficiency was that 
the steam at release should be nearly dry. c 

Passing on, Professor Unwin said that the whole tendency 
of the conditions created by the use of steam-power had been 
to concentrate the industrial population in large communities, 
and to restrict manufacturing operations to large factories. 
The whole social conditions of manufacturing centres had been 
profoundly influenced by these two conditions—that coal for 
raising steam could be easily brought to any place where it was 
wanted, and that steam-power was more cheaply produced on a 
large scale than on a small scale. It looked rather just now as 
if facilities for distributing power would to some extent reverse 
that tendency. Let him first point out that water-power, where 
it was available, was so much cheaper and more convenient 
than steam-power that it had never been quite vanquished by 
steam-power. Just as in great towns it had become necessary 
to supersede private means of water supply by a municipal 
supply ; just as it had proved convenient to distribute coal gas 
for lighting and heating, and to provide a common system of 
sewerage, so it would probably be found convenient to have in 
all towns some means of obtaining mechanical power in any 
desired quantity at a price proportionate to the quantity used, 
and in a form in which it could be rendered available either 
directly or by simple motors requiring but little skilled superin- 
tendence. He then addressed the meeting about modes of 
distributing power. He said :— 

I have spoken of the growth of a demand for power dis- 
tributed in a convenient form in towns. The power distribution 
in London, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool by pressure 
water, and that by compressed air in Paris, shows how rapidly, 
when power is available, a demand for it arises. A striking 
instance may be found in the small town of Geneva. In 1871, 
soon after the completion of the earlier system of low-pressure 
water-supply, Colonel Turrettini applied to the Municipal 
Council to place a pressure engine on the town mains for 
driving the factory of the Society for Manufacturing Physical 
Instruments. The plan proved so convenient that nine years 
after, in 1880, there were in Geneva III water-motors, supplied 
from the low-pressure mains, using 34,000,000 cubic feet of 
water annually, and paying to the municipality nearly 2,000/. 
ayear. The cost of the power was not low. It was charged at 
a rate equivalent to from 36/. to 48/. per horse-power per year 
of 3,000 working hours. But even the high price did not prevent 
the use of power so conveniently obtainable. Since then a 
high-pressure water-service has been established, the water 
being pumped by turbines in the Rhine. From this high- 
pressure service power is supplied more cheaply. On the high- 
pressure system the cost of the power is about 0°7d. per horse- 
power hour, or 82. per horse-power for 3,000 working hours. In 
1889 the annual income from water sold for power purposes on 
the low-pressure system was 2,085/., and on the high-pressure 
system 4,500/. On the high-pressure system the receipts in 
1889 were increasing at the rate of 880/. per year. In 1889 the 
motive power distributed on the high-pressure system alone 
amounted to 1,500,000 horse-power hours, there being seventy- 
nine motors at an aggregate working power of 1,279 horses. In 
Zurich there is a quite similar system and power, amounting to 
9,000,000 horse-power hours in the year, distributed hydraulically 
to various consumers, who pay a rental of 1,200/. per 
annum. It will be noted that all this power in Geneva and 
Zurich is obtained from water which has been pumped, and it 
is the low cost of the water-power which does the pumping that 
makes this possible. But, further, in both Geneva and Zurich 
the whole of the dynamos supplying electric light are also 
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driven by turbines using pumped water. The convenience of 
this arises in this way. The fall obtainable in the river in both 
cases isa small one and varies. Large turbines are required, 
_ and these cannot work at a constant speed. Further, it is 
expensive to use these large low-pressure turbines to drive 
_ directly dynamos which only work with a considerable load for 

a short portion of the day. The low-pressure turbines in the 
_ river are therefore used to pump water to a high-level reservoir, 
_ and they work with a constant load all the twenty-four hours. 
From the high-level reservoir water is taken as power is re- 
quired to drive the dynamos, and the turbines driving the 
dynamos are small high-pressure turbines, working always on a 
constant fall at a regular speed, and easily adjusted by a 
governor to a varying load. The system seems a roundabout 
one, but it is perfectly rational, effective and economical. From 
a catchment basin of 240,000 square miles, an area greater than 
that of France, a volume of water amounting to 265,000 cubic 
feet per second descends from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, a 
vertical distance of 326 feet, in 373 miles. Supposing the whole 
stream could be utilised, it would supply 7,000,000 horse-power. 
This is more than double the total steam and water-power at 
present employed in manufacturing industry in the United 
States. Immediately below the Falls the river bends at right 
angles and flows through a narrow gorge. The town of Niagara 
Falls on the American side occupies the table-land in this 
angle. The earliest traders who settled near the Falls erected 
stream mills in the upper river in 1725 for preparing timber. 
Later, the Porter family erected factories on the islands in the 
rapids above the Falls. It was not, however, till about thirty 
years ago that any systematic attempt was made to utilise part 
of the water-power of the Falls. Then a canal was constructed 
from Fort Day, about three-quarters of a mile above the Falls, 
to a forebay or head-race along the cliff overlooking the lower 
river. In 1874 the Cataract Mill was established, taking power 
from this canal, and other mills were gradually erected till 
about 6,000 horse-power was utilised. These mills have been 
exceedingly prosperous, but since the growth of a feeling against 
the disfigurement of the Falls it has become impossible 
to extend works of the same kind. Few persons could 
have seen Niagara Falls without reflecting on the enormous 
energy which was there continuously expended, and for any 
useful purpose wasted. The exceptional constancy of the volume 
of flow, the invariability of the levels, the depth of the plunge 
over the escarpment, the solid character of the rocks, all 
marked out Niagara as an ideally perfect water-power station, 
while, on the other hand, the remarkable facilities of transport, 
both by steam navigation on the lakes and by four systems of 
railways, afforded commercial advantages of the highest im- 
portance. The idea of a method of utilising the Falls, 
capable of greater development and free from the objec- 
tions to the hydraulic canal, with mills discharging tail 
water on the face of the cliff, was due to the late Mr. 
Thomas Evershed, division engineer of the New York State 
Canals. He proposed to construct head-race canals on un- 
occupied land some two miles above the Falls. From these 
the water was to fall through vertical turbine pits into tail-race 
tunnels, converging into a great main tunnel, discharging into 
the lower river. Apart from an inappreciable diminution of the 
volume of flow over the Falls, this plan avoided any disfigure- 
ment of the scenery near the Falls, and permitted a head of 
nearly 200 feet to be madeavailable. It was, however, essential 
to such a plan that work should be undertaken on a very large 
scale. In 1886 the Niagara Falls Company was incorporated, 
and obtained options over a considerable area of land, extend- 
ing from Port Day for two miles along the Niagara river. In 
1889 the Cataract Construction Company was formed to mature 
and carry out the constructional works required. The present 
plans contemplate the utilisation of 100,000 effective horse- 
power. The principal work of construction is a great tunnel 
7,250 feet long, which is to form a tail-race to the turbines, 
starting from land belonging to the company, and discharging 
into the lower river. The tunnel is 19 feet by 21 feet, or 386 
square feet in area, inside a brickwork lining 16 inches thick. 
The base of the tunnel is 205 feet below the sill of the head 
gate, and permits a fall of 140 to be rendered available at the 
turbines. The brickwork of the tunnel is lined for 200 feet 
from the mouth with cast-iron plates. The tunnel has been 
excavated with remarkable rapidity with aid of drills worked 
by compressed air. The main head-race, about. 200 feet wide, 
will run for about 5,000 feet parallel with the river, having 
entrances from the river at both ends. Near the lower reach 
the Soo Paper Company is already arranging to utilise 6,000 
horse-power, discharging the water from the turbines through a 
lateral tunnel into the main tunnel. Near this lower reach will 
also be placed two principal power stations, from which power 
‘will be distributed, either electrically or otherwise, in ways 
not yet fully determined, The first turbines to be erected 
in these power stations will be twin turbines of the out- 


ward flow type of 5,000 effective horse-power. These tur- 
bines have a vertical shaft for driving dynamos or 
other machinery placed above ground. | According to 


| 


“Mr. Evershed’s. original plans, it was intended to distribute 


water by surface canals to different power users, each of whom 
would sink his own turbine pits, connected below by lateral 
tunnels to the main discharge tunnel. Some of the power at 
Niagara will undoubtedly be used in this way, and in the case 
of industries requiring a large amount of power it will be 
economical to purchase a site and water rights. Such a plan 
is, however, not adapted to smaller factories. Obviously for 
them it would be more economical to develop the power in one 
or more central stations by turbines of large size under common 
management, Further, once given the means of distributing 
power instead of water, an important extension of the project 
becomes possible. Besides supplying power to industries 
which may locate themselves at Niagara, the power may be 
transmitted to the existing factories in Buffalo and Tonawanda. 
Arrangements are already proceeding to transmit 3,000 horse- 
power to Buffalo, a distance of eighteen miles, to work an 
electric lighting station. In 1890 Mr. Adams, the president of 
the Niagara Construction Company, visited Europe to examine 
systems of power distribution. It was in consequence of this 
visit that the important modification of the plans of the com- 
pany involved in the substitution, to a large extent, of a system 
of power distribution for a system of water distribution came to 
be adopted. The American engineers were anxious to obtain 
the best European advice as to the methods best suited to the 
local conditions. A commission was formed, consisting of 
Lord Kelvin, Dr. Coleman Sellers, Professor Mascart and 
Colonel Turrettini, and an invitation was given to engineers 
and engineering firms in Europe and America to send in com- 
petitive projects for the utilisation of the power at Niagara 
and its distribution to different consumers at Niagara and 
in Buffalo by electrical or other means. Many of the plans 
sent in were worked out with great care and completeness. As 
to the hydraulic part of the projects there was some approach 
to general consent as to the arrangements to be adopted, but 
as to the methods of distributing the power there was an extra- 
ordinary diversity. Generally the commission reported in 
favour of electrical distribution, with perhaps a partial use of 
compressed air as an auxiliary method. Generally also they 
reported in favour of methods of distribution by continuous. 
currents in preference to alternating currents. Since the date 
at which the commission reported, the Frankfort-Lauffen 
experiment has been made, and in the opinion of some 
electrical engineers a distinct advance has been achieved in 
the use of alternating currents at high potential. The company 
has not yet decided to adopt any plan for the central stations. 
except in a tentative way. One or more turbines of 5,000 
horse-power are to be erected, and probably at first this power 
will be distributed to Buffaio by an alternating current system.. 
The cost of a steam horse-power at Buffalo is reckoned at 
35 dols. per annum. I bélieve the company will be able to 
deliver power at from to dols. for large amounts, and a greater 
price for small amounts, this price being reckoned for 24-hour 
days. The new industry of electric lighting has made necessary 
the provision of large amounts of motive power. Electric 
traction similarly depends on the supply of motive power. 
New chemical and metallurgical processes are being introduced 
which entirely depend for their commercial success on the 
supply of motive power at a low price. Niagara is likely to. 
become not only a seat of large manufacturing operations of 
familiar types, but also the home of important new industries. 


COLOUR SENSE.* 


N O impressions derived from external nature yield so much 
joy to the mind as our sensations of colour. Pure tones. 
and perfect harmonies produce delightful sensations, but they 
are outrivalled by the colour effects of a glorious sunset. 
Without our sense of colour all nature would appear dressed 
in bold black and white or indifferent grey. We would recog- 
nise, as now, the beauty of shapely forms, but they would be as 
the cold engraving contrasted with the brilliant canvas of 
Titian. The beautiful tints we so readily associate with natural 
objects are all of them sensations produced in our brain. 
Paradox though it appear, all nature is really in darkness. 
The radiant energy that streams from a sun is but a subtle 
wave-motion, which produces the common effects of heat on all 
bodies, dead or living. It does not dispel the darkness of 
nature until it falls on a living eye and produces the sense of 
light. Objective light is only a wave motion in an ethereal 
medium ; subjective light is a sensation produced by molecular © 
vibration in our nerve apparatus. 
Colours are commonly defined by three qualities or con- 
stants—hue, purity and brightness. Their hue depends upon 
the chromatic effect of frequency of undulation or wave length. 


* Address of Professor Rutherford, president of the Section of * 
Biology, delivered at the meeting of the British Association held in 
Edinburgh, wetY ag a 
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Their purity or saturation depends on freedom from admixture’ 
with sensations produced by other colours or by white light. 
Their brightness or luminosity depends on the degree to which 
the sensory mechanism is stimulated. The brightest colour of 
the spectrum is orange-yellow, but it does not follow that the 
amplitude or energy of the ether-waves is greater than in the 
region of dull red. There is no physical evidence of greater 
amplitude in the orange-yellow, and its greater luminosity is no 
doubt purely subjective, and arises from the greater commotion 
induced in the sensory mechanism. ‘The theory of colour sense 
long ago proposed by Sir Isaac Newton is now commonly 
treated with what seems to me very undeserved neglect. 
Newton supposed that the rays of light induce vibrations in 
the retina, which are transmitted by its nerve to the sensorium, 
and there induce different colour sensations, according to the 
length of the incoming vibrations, the longest producing sensa- 
tions of red and yellow, the shortest blue and violet, those of 
medium length a sense of green, and a mixture of them all 
giving a sense of whiteness. 

At the beginning of this century Thomas Young proposed a 
theory which seems to have been intended as a modification of 
that suggested by Newton rather than as a substitute for it. 
Young supposed that the ether-waves induce vibrations in the 
retina ‘“ whose frequency must depend on the constitution of its 
substance ; but as it is almost impossible to conceive that each 
sensitive point of the retina contains an infinite number of par- 
ticles, each capable of vibrating in unison with every possible 
undulation, it becomes necessary to suppose the number 
limited to three primary colours, red, yellow and blue, and that 
each sensitive filament of the nerve may consist of three por- 
tions, one for each principal colour.” Soon afterwards he sub- 
stituted green for yellow and violet for blue, so that he came to 
regard red, green and violet as the three fundamental colour 
sensations, by mixture of which in varying proportions all other 
colours, including white, are produced. Young believed that 
his suggestion “simplified the theory of colours, and might 
therefore be adopted with advantage until found inconsistent 
with any of the phenomena.” Young’s trichromic theory of 
colour sense was adopted by Clerk Maxwell and Von Helm- 
holtz, and underwent important amplification. Helmholtz 
suggested that the three sets of fibres supposed by Young to 
exist in the optic nerve are connected with three sets of ter- 
minals in the retina ; that each terminal contains a different 
visual substance capable of being decomposed by light ; that 
when the substance in the red nerve terminal undergoes 
chemical change its nerve fibre is stimulated, and the excite- 
ment travels to a cell in the brain, by whose specific activity 
the sensation of red arises. In like manner, when the visual 
substances in the green and violet terminals are decomposed, 
nerve impulses travel through different fibres to different cells 
in the vision centre, by whose specific activities the sensations of 
green and violetarise. With Helmholtz there was no question 
as to difference in quality of sensation depending on difference 
in frequency of nerve vibration arriving in the sensorium ; no 
such hypothesis was entertained by him either for tone or for 
colour sensation. With sight, as with hearing, he supposed 
that the function of frequency of undulation virtually stops at 
the nerve terminals in the eye and ear, and that the frequency 
of undulation of the physical agent has no correlative in the 
quality of motion passing from the receiving terminal to the 
sensory cell. He believes that the different frequencies of 
ether-waves simply excite chemical changes in different nerve 
terminals. He expressly states that the molecular commotion 
in the nerve fibres for red, green and violet is identical in kind, 
and that its different effects depend on the specific activities of 
the different cells to which it passes in the sensorium. It is 


- evident that Helmholtz entirely dismissed the Newtonian 
theory of the production of different qualities of colour sense, 
and substituted for it the doctrine of his own great teacher, 


left halves of the spectrum. The pairs of spectral colours 
which he found complementary to each other are red and 
greenish-blue ; orange and cyan-blue ; yellow and ultramarine- 
blue ; greenish-yellow and violet ; the complement for pure 
green being found not in any homogeneous light, but in 
purple—a mixture of red and violet. . The complementary 
colours may be arranged in a circle, with the comple- 
mentaries in each pair placed opposite one another. Of 
course, the circle cannot be completed by the colours of 
the spectrum; purple must be added to fill in the gap 
between the red and violet. Helmholtz found no constant ratios 
between the. wave lengths of homogeneous complementaries, 
and it is a striking fact that, while a mixture of the green and 
red, or of the green and violet undulations, gives rise to a sensa- 
tion such as could be produced by rays of intermediate wave 
length, no such effect follows the mingling of rays from oppo- 
site halves of the spectrum. Pure green, with a wave length of 
527 millionths of a millimeter, marks the division between the 
right and left halves. The mixture of blue from the right and, 
yellow from the left side does not produce the intermediate 
green, but a sensation of white. A mixture of blue or violet, 
and red produces not green, but its complementary—purple. 
On the trichromic theory the sense of white produced by 
mingling any of these two colours is simply regarded as the 
result of a balanced stimulation of red, green and violet ter- 
minals, 

But Young’s theory is beset with serious difficulties. It im- 
plies the existence of three sets of terminals in the retina, and 
these must all be found in the central part of the yellow spot 
where cones alone are present. Three sets of cones there 
would be necessary to respond to the red, green and violet 
light, and a colourless pencil of light could not be seen un- 
coloured unless it fell on three cones, which we know is not the 
case. ‘Therefore, if there are three different terminals, they 
must, in the human retina at all events, be found in every single 
cone in the yellow spot. Ina single cone there might be three 
sets of fibrils capable of stimulation in different degrees, but it 
seems impossible to suppose that the different vibrations started 
in one terminal could be kept discrete and transmitted to the 
brain through three different fibres in the optic nerve, even if 
the nerve contained a sufficient number of fibres. 

The phenomena of colour-blindness also offer great difficulty 
I need scarcely say that colour-blindness has attracted a large 
share of attention, not only because of its scientific interest, but 
still more on account of its practical importance in relation to 
the correct observation of coloured signals. Although colour- 
blindness occasionally results from disease of the brain, retina 
or optic nerve, it is usually congenital. Total colour-blindness 
is extremely rare, but partial colour-blindness is not uncommon. 
It occurs in about 4 per cent. of males, but in less than 1 per 
1,000 of females. Its most common form is termed red-green 
blindness, in which red and green sensations appear to be 
absent. So far as I can find, the first full and reliable account 
of the state of vision in red-green blindness is that given in 
1859 by Mr. Pole, of London, from an examination of his own 
case. It is evident that much depends on the question, Is the 
yellow sensation of a red-green blind person the same as that of 
normal vision? For many years it was impossible to give a 
definite answer to that question, but the answer can now be 
given. Colour-blindness is frequently hereditary, and two or 
three cases are known in which the defective colour-sense was 
limited to one eye, while in the other eye colour-vision was 
normal. In such a case, observed by Professor Hippel of 
Giessen, there was red-green blindness in one eye. Holmgren, 
who examined Hippel’s case, has published an account of it. 
With one eye all the colours of the spectrum were seen, but to 
the other eye the spectrum had only two colours, with a narrow 
white band between them at the junction of the blue and green. 
The yellow seen by the eye with the red-green defect had a 
greenish tinge like that of a lemon, but in other respects the 
observations confirmed Pole’s account of his own case. Hippel’s 
case seems to me important for another reason ; by some it is 
believed that congenital colour-defect is due to the state of the 
brain. If there had been defective colour-sense on one side of 
the brain, it would not have implicated the whole of one eye, 
but the half of each eye. Its limitation to one eye, therefore, 
seems to me to suggest that the fault was in the eye rather than 
in the brain. Professor Rutherford afterwards treated of various 
methods of testing colour-vision, and of numerous phases of the 
general subject, and, in conclusion, said he had endeavoured to 
place before them a subject that involved physical and 
physiological considerations of extreme difficulty. He had not, 
he added, attempted to solve the difficulties, but rather to show 
their nature. 


The Memorial Stone of a new bridge over the Clyde at 
Cambuslang has been laid. The bridge will cost about 10,000/. 
The plans were prepared by Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, C.E. 
Messrs. Paton & Thomson, of Glasgow, are the contractors, 
and Messrs. Alex. Findlay & Co., of Motherwell, will carry ou 
the steelwork. 
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RICHMOND DRAINAGE. 


HE Richmond Main Sewerage Board are just now placed in 

a position of great difficulty. Their system has only recently 

been completed at a cost of over 100,000/7. What is known as 
the destructor system is employed, whereby the sewage-gas 
passes up an iron pillar, usually a gas lamp, and is consumed 
by coal-gas at the foot of the pillar. But it has been found that 
the draught is frequently sufficient to put out the lighted gas, 
which thus escapes into the upper air, and, fearing that a 
disastrous explosion may occur, the Richmond Gas Company 
have given notice of refusal any longer to supply gas to the 
destructors. This notice comes at a time when, yielding to the 
public feeling that the manholes should be closed owing to the 
offensivé smell emitted from them, the Main Sewerage Board 
have closed a large number of openings and are about to close 
the remainder. There will then be no ventilation at all unless 
the sewer-gas forces its way up the drains into the houses, which 
would constitute the gravest danger to the public health. 
Alternative schemes have been proposed, such as ventilation 
up the sides of the houses, the use of furnaces or fans, or shafts 
placed in suitable positions. The first of these systems had 
previously been in use to a small extent, but it will be necessary 


if it is adopted again to obtain the co-operation of a much larger 


number of householders than before. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Aberdour.—The newly-erected public hall has been opened 
by Lord Aberdeen. It will accommodate about 700 persons, 
and the total cost is about 600/. It has Boyndlie dressed 
granite for its corners, while the other parts are rubble work. 
The main building measures 72 feet in length over walls and 
32 feet in breadth. The architect was Mr. Ruxton, Aberdeen, 
and the contractors—Masonwork, W. Robb, New Aber- 
dour ; carpenterwork, Mr. Philip, Fraserburgh ; plumberwork, 
G. Noble, Fraserburgh ; slaterwork, R. Morrison, Fraserburgh ; 
painter and glazierwork, Mr. Stewart, Fraserburgh. 

Birmingham.—The Birmingham District and Counties 
Banking Company have recently erected new premises for their 
Hockley branch. The building is built externally of red Stour- 
bridge brick, with dressings of hard Derbyshire and Hollington 
stone, while a light-coloured terra-cotta is used in the cornices 
and parapets. The style is Italian. The banking-room is 
33 feet long by 27 feet wide and proportionately lofty. It hasa 
fireproof ceiling of concrete, with fireproof encasement round 
the steel girders which carry the floors and internal walls of 
the upper storeys. Mr. C. Whitwell, of Cannon Street, Bir- 
mingham, is the architect, and Messrs. James Moffat & Sons 
are the builders. 

Teignmouth.—A new hotel, The Beach, has just been 
opened. It is built in the Elizabethan style, of white bricks 
with red dressings and Bath stone. Mr. S. Dobell, of Dawlish 
and Exeter, is the architect, and the builder is Mr. C. Francis, 
of Teignmouth. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


. Dublin.—A public meeting has been held in connection 
with raising funds for the completion of St. Michael’s Church, 
Kingstown. Plans have been prepared for the completion of 
the church onthe general design of the portion built by 
Cardinal M‘Cabe, but it has been decided to carry out the 
work in sections. The work is being executed by Mr. James 
Kiernan from the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. John L. Robinson, R.H.A., architect, Great Brunswick 
Street, Dublin. 

Dufftown.— The Free Church at Dufftown, N.B., which has 
been undergoing extensive alterations and additions for the 
last twelve months, was reopened on the 27th ult. The church 
is almost of the form of a Roman cross, and is built of the 
finest Spynie freestone. The most prominent feature in the 
exterior of the building is a handsome tower, which is situated 
at one of the corners of the main front, and stands about 
60 feet high. It rises to the height of 40 feet as a square 
tower, it then assumes an octagonal form and finishes with a 
spire. The main front is in gable form, and the principal 
feature is a beautiful five-light window, provided through the 
generosity of Lord Mount Stephen. It is filled with tastefully- 
designed cusped and foliated tracery, and it, like all the 
other windows of the church, is filled with stained-glass. The 
whole of the interior finishings are of pitch-pine varnished. 
The church is heated by the high-pressure system. Mr. James 


Souttar, architect, Aberdeen, designed and superintended the 
work, 


Dundalk.—The new church of the Redemptorist Fathers- 


has been opened. The church, which is designed in Roman 
esque style, is 50 feet high, and its total length in the clear 


inside is 135 feet by 51 feet wide. It consists of nave and © 
chancel terminating with a semicircular apse, aisles and tran-. 

septs, with a tower at the west end. The walls are built of 
Newry granite in ashlar work, and the dressings are also of the 

same material, while Cumberland slates are used in the roofing. 

The church is built by Mr. M‘Adoney, of Dundalk, from 

designs by Mr. C. J. Ashlin, architect, Dublin. 

Falkirk.— The foundation-stone in connection with the 
proposed restoration of the south, east and west aisles of the 
parish church has been laid. The cost of the restoration and 
of placing an organ in the present building, which it is also 
proposed to do, is estimated at about 3,000/, Mr. Watson 
(Anderson & Wardrop, Edinburgh) is architect for the work. 

. Hedgefiela.—The church of St. Hilda has been opened. 
The village of Hedgefield is in the parish of Ryton, but on 
account of the growing population it was felt desirable that a 
place of worship should be erected in Hedgefield. Plans were 
prepared by Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, of Newcastle, and the 
contract for the building was let to Mr. Pringle, of Newcastle. 
The church is capable of holding 350 people, and the cost of 
the work has been 3,500/. me 
Tranent.—The new Roman Catholic Church dedicated to 


St. Martin, the erection of which has just been completed, has 


been opened. The church has been built to designs which 
were prepared by the late Mr. J. Biggar, architect. It is a 
simple little Gothic structure, consisting of nave and chancel, 
and seated for about 420 persons. A conspicuous feature in the 
interior is the altar, which, constructed of white Seaton stone,’ 
is elaborately carved after the Gothic style, with shafts of 
polished alabaster supporting the altar table, a handsome’ 
crocketted canopy over the tabernacle, and statuettes of St. 
Martin, St. Margaret, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, St. Bridget and’ 
St. Columba set in canopied niches. Together with the chapel- 
house, which adjoins it, the structure has cost about 2,000/. ~~ 

Strathpeffer.—A church just erected in memory of the late’ 
Duchess of Sutherland has been opened at Strathpeffer. The’ 
church is in the Gothic style of architecture, built from designs 
by Mr. Robertson, architect, Inverness. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. : : 
Tir Phil.—A new Mission-room and Sunday-school, erected. 
at Tir Phil, Glamorganshire, for the Rev. T.. Rees, vicar of, 
Pontlottyn, was opened on Sunday last by the Bishop of, 
Llandaff. The building is plain Domestic Gothic in style, 
built of native stone with red brick and Bath stone dressings, 
from the designs of Messrs. Veall & Lant, architects, Cardiff. 
Accommodation is provided for about 200. The seats were. 
supplied by Messrs. Hammer & Co., the bell by Messrs.. 
Warner & Co., the ornamental ironwork and gasfittings by: 
Messrs. T. Brawn & Co., and Mr. S. Evans, of West Smeth-.— 
wick, executed the lead lights very artistically. The general 
contractor was Mr. Owen Lewis, of Cardiff. 
_ GENERAL. ees 
The Casket which is to be presented to Mr. Carnegie on 
his receiving the freedom of. Ayr is to have engravings of the’ 
Carnegie Library, the Town Buildings, Burns Monument and’ 
the Twa Brigs. Rates 
The Design by Mr. Edward Webb, of Cardiff, has been’ 
accepted for the proposed clock tower near the Salisbury’ 
Infirmary. Be Ck 
Mr. Robert Glassby, sculptor, assistant to Sir Edgar 
Boehm for many years, died last week at Chelsea. Std 
Mr. Edward Carter, of Kingston-on-Thames, has gained 
first premium in the competition for the swimming-baths and 
extension of the Queen’s Promenade in Kingston. Mr. W. Hv 
Hope gained second premium. Se UAE. 
The British Association will meet next year in Notting-_ 
ham under the presidency of Dr. Burdon Sanderson... In 1894 
the meeting will be in Oxford. 2 tJ 
The Death is announced from the island of Sylt, on the 
west coast of Schleswig, of the landscape-painter, Emil’ 
Schindler. a ep pe 
The Trustees of Shakespeare’s birthplace have obtained 
possession of Anne Hathaway’s cottage, Shotley, Stratford-on- 
Avon, and this interesting Shakesperean relic will henceforth be 
preserved and maintained as national property. 


just made an excursion to Torquay, and under the guidance of — 
Mr. E. Appleton visited Torre Abbey, and examined the ruins ~ 
and the ancient crypts, also the Spanish Barn and Old Gat 
House. 


windows, however, which have been very care 
and guarded, will not require to be repla ; 


The Devon and Exeter Architectural Society have = = © 
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THE WEEK. : 


THE annual meeting of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
commenced on Monday in Belfast, under the presidency of 
the Rey. G. Buick, M.A. In addition to the meetings in 
the city, arrangements were entered into for excursions to 
Carrickfergus, Larne, Downpatrick, Ardglass, Dundrum, 
Greencastle, &c. If time will allow the following papers 
are to be read:—“The Moylarg Crannog, Cullybackey, 
county Antrim,” by Rev. GrorGE R. Buick, M.A.; “The 
Anglo-Norman Castles of County Down,” by F. W. Lockx- 
woop, C.E.; ‘‘Notes on the Ancient Records of. Carrick- 
fergus,” by Robert M. Younc, B.A., C.E.; ‘Notes on the 
Old Mayor’s Seal of Carrickfergus,” by JoHN VINYCoMg ; 
“The Ancient Earthworks known as the Dane’s Cast and 
the Dorsey, in the Counties of Down and Armagh,” by 
Rey. H. W. Lert, M.A.; “Irish Stone Axes and Chisels,” 
by WitxiaM J _ KNOWLES ; ** Notes on some County Down 
Souterrains,” - by. WILuAM Gray; ‘Fhe Resemblance of 
Worked Flint Flakes found in the Valley of the Nile to 

~ those found in the County Antrim,” by Witt1aM A, TRAILL, 
M.A., C.E.; “The Diary of Dr. Jones, Scoutmaster- 
General of the Army of the Commonwealth, from March 
13, 1649, to June 21, 1650,” by J. Casimir O’MEAGHER ; 
~ “ Members for Ireland in the Parliaments of the Protectorate,” 
by. Wittiam R. Scott, B.A.; “ Vestiges of Medizval 
Sculptured Foliage and other Artwork in the Churches and 
‘Abbey precincts of the United Diocese of Down and 
Connor and Dromore,” by James J. PuiLuips; “ Notes on 
the Round Towers of Cloyne, Roscam and Iniskean, ” by 
Wituam F. Wakeman; “Some Ancient Ecclesiastical 
Bronze Bells in Ulster,” ‘by SEATON F, MiLuican; “The 
Geraldine’s Throw ” (identification of the spot referred to 
in a sixteenth-century legend related by HoLinsHEp), by 
Lord WALTER FirzGERALp. Papers by Rev. J.O’ Laverty :— 
“The true cause at last discovered why the Irish buried their 
Butter j in Bog Banks ;” “‘ Ecclesiastical Uses of some Caves 
in Treland suggested by the discovery last month of a similar 
structure in Thessalonica ;” “A Note for record on the 
Books of the Society that ‘ Brugh-na-Boinne,’ the name of 
the place. where were interred the Pagan Kings of Ire- 
land, is still used as aname for its site.” .“ Irish Medals ” 
(Part 5), by WittiaM Frazer, F.R.C.S.I. . 


Set Ge announced that M. ANTONIN Merci, the sculptor, 
has gone to his villa at Toulouse in order that he may have 
leisure to concentrate his attention on the model of the 
statue of MrissonieR. The figure is to be shown as seated, 
with the left hand holding a palette. Originally it was 
intended to erect the statue in the garden which marks the 
site of the Tuileries in Paris. The authorities now prefer 
to have it in the Court of the Louvre, opposite the Galerie 
des Antiques. It is therefore likely to be the first of a 
series which will be placed in front of the galleries. It 
would probably be difficult to find a position with which 
MEISSONIER was associated unless near his residence. He 
was not an exhibitor in the Salon exhibitions, he took no 
interest in the Louvre or Luxembourg and he was not an 
inspiring agency in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. There was 
no romance in his life, and the most that can be said of 
him is that he exerted all his powers to make art a luxury 
for a few wealthy speculators, Somewhere near the Bourse 
might be an appropriate spot for the statue. 


-THE Germans are at length about to make some atone- 
ment for their neglect of their countryman, GOTTFRIED 
_ Semper. ~ A’statue of the artist has been: set up on the 
Briih?’schen "Terkace; - in“ Dresden, ‘and. preparations . are 
being made for the ceremony of unveiling: whichis to take 
place on. September 1. The memorial could hardly stand 
in a more appropriate situation, as it is between the Albert- 
inum Museum] and the new building which is being erected 
for the exhibition of works ‘of art. ~The initiation’ of the 
Work is to be credited to thé ‘German Union of Architects 
and Engineers, but the city of Dresden has also contributed 

+ towards the cost. The ‘unveiling, “it is expected, will be 
AS witnessed by architectsand- engineers ‘from many’ parts’ of 
_ Ger ‘There will be an exhibition of designs by 


SEMPER in the new exhibition building, which willbe 
temporarily utilised for that purpose. Srmprr’s life was 
disturbed by the revolutionary ideas of 1848, and he was 
willing. to act up to the principles he accepted in other 
ways than by singing songs about them, like the majority of 
his countrymen. In his exile he was not_ afforded: the 
opportunities that were necessary for the display of his 
genius as an architect. He may be numbered among the 
men who were unable to discharge their mission com- 
pletely. But his buildings and writings are evidence that 
he was a true German in his loyalty to ideas. Semper did 
not care much about happy thoughts ; he designed and 
composed according to principles, and it must be allowed 
that by his theories he was in advance of his age. His 
countrymen have acted nightly in acknowledging Semprr’s 
greatness, but it would have been preferable if they had 
earlier remembered their obligations to him. At the.same 
time, we are obliged to admit that the Germans are not alone 
in forgetfulness of the services of architects to a country. 


Mr. S. W. Kersuaw, F.S.A., will be glad that the 
antiquarians who recently met at Rye and Winchelsea 
should know that many Sussex documents are preserved in 
the Library of Lambeth Palace, which is daily open. These 
chiefly consist of Court rolls, accounts of manors from: the 
time of RicHarp II. to Henry VII., and relate to the 
following places :—Bergstead, Malling, Mayfield, Ringmer, 
Slindon, Tangmere, Tarring, Uckfield, Wadhurst and others. 
Such examples show how scattered are our local documents, 
and that it is chiefly by the printing and “editing” of them 
by the Historical MS. Commission and by county societies 
that their value is systematised and brought to light. - As 
parochial annals are being much revised and published, the 
importance of collecting diocesan and similar records cannot 
be too strongly urged. z 


A CHARACTERISTIC part of the Quartier eis te Parts 
will shortly disappear. The Ecolede Droit is to be enlarged, 
and for that purpose several. old and lofty houses in the 
Rue Soufflot, Rue Cujas and Rue Saint Jacques must be de: 
molished. The property purchased has cost 1,223,941 francs. 
The contractor will commence the clearing of the space on 
Monday. Some years ago many neighbouring houses ‘were 
removed in order to obtain a site for the new Sorbonne. 
The Ecole de. Droit has hitherto presented an appearance 
that was unworthy of the purposes for which it was: em- 
ployed. - It might easily be imagined that-legal studies: were 
pursued in as unsystematic a manner as in England. If the 
avocats desired, they could .have obtained. an ‘improved 
building many years ago, for they constitute one of the 
most important bodies in France. It is no doubt the 
opening of the new Medical School, designed. by M. Ginarn, 
which has made the lawyers dissatisfied with their dingy 
academy. 


Ir appears that in 1891 there were 4,729 papers on building 
construction sent in for examination from the schools of the 
Science and Art Department, thus showing a slight increase 
over the number for the preceding year. In the elementary 
stage the failures were 22°92 per cent., an increase of 14 per 
cent. The failures in the advanced stage amounted to 
18°86 per cent., which was 7 per cent. higher than in 1890. 
In the honours stage the failures rose to 59°52-per cent., 
but in the year preceding the percentage was 74°61, so that 
Colonel SEDDON, R.E., the examiner, -is warranted in 

saying that ‘ altogether the result was very satisfactory.” 


THE stage of the Paris Opera House being extensive, it 
needs a vast amount of canvas for the scenery when one_ of 
the grand works is mounted. From calculations which have 
been made, it appears that the following are the areas 


required in some cases.:—‘‘La Fayorita,”’ 6,500 square 
métres; ‘Der Freyschiitz,” - 7,000 ;; “ La -Juiveg’ 7,500-; 
“ L’Africaine,” 9,000; ‘Les Huguenots,” 9,000 ; “ Guil- 


laume _ Tell,”, 9,500 ; “ Hamlet,” 10,000 ; ‘‘ Aida,” 10,500 ; 
“be Prophete,” ‘T1,000 ; “Faust,” 12}000 ;. “Robert le 
Diable,” 12,200 ; “Don Juan,” 15,000 square métres, The 
last area is surpassed by the scenes in the .new opera, 
““Salammbo,” as the battle scene alone occupies 3,000 
metres. As_an English acre is equivalent to 4,046 square 
metres, it may be assumed. that four acres of canvas:are 
used for M. REYER’s opera. It is no wonder the storage of 
the scenery gives anxiety to the lessees of the Opera House. 
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THE POWDER TOWER OF PRAGUE.* 


‘TN _ beauty as in antiquity, Prague so excels most 
iI cities, who can wonder that it has obtained a sort of 
mythical interest as the capital of universal Bohemianism ? 
It is impossible to speak with any certainty about the 
founders, and the Marcomanni, to whom some give the 
credit, may be as fabulous as Queen Lisussa. But who- 
ever selected so advantageous a spot for a city was endowed 
with foresight, for although from time to time Prague was 
coveted by kings, and in consequence was familiar with the 
realities of war, yet it remained one of the most prosperous 
of inland cities. The command of the Moldau was by itself 
a source of wealth, and from it others followed. Prague is 
not so mucha single city with a sort of organic complete- 
ness as a cluster of cities and towns, and thus testifies to the 
early desire of men to nestle near a position which offered 
many advantages. It was to connect one of those indepen- 
dent places with the oldest part of Prague that the famous 
bridge over the Moldau was constructed in the fourteenth 
century, and which has inspired more poetry than any other 
structure of the kind in stone or iron. 

At an earlier time the desire was to keep the districts 
apart, and for that reason Prague was surrounded with a 
wall in the thirteenth century. There were, of course, 
gates to admit of entrance and egress. One of the largest 
was known as the “brana Horska,” or Hora Gate, because 
through it people went from the city to the village of Kutna 
Hora. It was surmounted by a tower, and was at one time 
entrusted to the keeping of a citizen known as NicHo.Las of 
the Tower, whose house was beside it. The house and 
grounds were taken by King WAcstav IV. when he con- 
templated building a palace. In consequence of its posi- 
tion in respect to the palace, the Hora Tower became 
known as the Royal Tower. But the change in title was 
not an advantage. The kings were indifferent to its condi- 
tion, and the citizens ceased to take pride in it. In 1431 


the condition into which it had fallen was suggested by the |. 


title given to it by one chronicler, ‘‘ Valva lacerata.” 

For a brief time the old tower re-excited interest. 
Under CuHarites IV. a new Prague had been started, 
which threatened the older parts by means of a line of 
fortifications. Near the Hora Tower the two walls were 
contiguous, and as contests took place between the guards 
the tower assumed strategical importance. There was a 
proposition to rebuild it on a grander scale, and as a proof 
of the spirit of the Council of the older city. The works 
were commenced in 1475. The architect was a master 
mason called WAcstav. In common with many other 
great designers, his history was not related. All that can 
be stated about him is that he was not a monk. It was 
decided that sculpture was to be lavishly employed to deco- 
rate the tower. W<AcsLay, like Sir Isaac NEWTON,- was 
not apparently an enthusiast about “stone dolls,” and no 
doubt supposed that a small structure could be made 
effective without them. The Municipal Council sum- 
moned to their aid Matuew of Prostéjow, who was at the 
time rector of a school at Tyn. He was a scholar, for in 
his twentieth year he passed as.a bachelor of the University 
of Prague. As became a true Bohemian, he was versatile. 
He did not serve an apprenticeship to a master sculptor, 
nevertheless he had gained a reputation by his figures in 
stone. He was known as “ REYSEK,” or “ RAYSEK,” 
from his facility in designing (raysovati). This genius was 
then not more than thirty years of age. He was asked to 
co-operate with Master WAcsLAv, and to do whatever he 
considered was proper for the adornment of the new tower. 
The Council agreed to pay him a weekly salary of 
“40 groso ¢eskych,” which it is to be hoped represented a 
satisfactory sum. For two years architect-mason and 
sculptor-stonecutter worked together, and in that time the 
building had reached the height of the first windows over 
the doorway. This is shown by an inscription on a mould- 
ing which is a record of “ RAYSEK DE PRosTIE yow bacc 
(alaureus) Prag (ensis), 1477.” Afterwards RaysEK grew 
discontented with the co-operation. He persuaded the 


* Prasna véz v Praze. Popsal Josef Mocker architekt a stavitel 
chramu sv Vita Yesiny tlen akademie vytvarnych uméni, konservator 
c ky tisttedni komise pro zachovani historickych pamd-tek atd. Vydano 
nakladen k:4l hl-mésta Prahy, 


Council to believe that hé was the abler man, and therefore 
ought to have sole charge of the works. WACSLAV was 
dismissed, and the sculptor henceforth received a gold 
gulden weekly. he SiT \ 

_ The progress of the tower under RaysEk’s care is not tq 
be traced. From a record which refers to another work it 
would.appear that fifteen years afterwards the tower con- 
tinued to be incomplete. RaysEK was enterprising, and 
therefore was ready to undertake many commissions without 
anxiety about carrying them out. He died in 1506, and no 
doubt left the Prague Council in a difficulty. The erection 
of the tower was suspended for.an indefinite time. The 


troubles of the sixteenth century would not be likely to fill ~ 


the city treasury with gold, nor was money for building 
easily raised... Then came another obstacle. -Old, Prague 
and New. Prague discovered that it was not prudent to 
remain in enmity while enemies were around them. A 
treaty of peace was concluded in 1518, and as a conse- 
quence, the demolition of the fortifications cf which thé 
tower formed part was commenced. ty 8 de 
The tower was, however, preserved from destruction by 
an unexpected occurrence. The king had abandoned the 
neighbouring palace, and the rooms in the tower, which 
were to be used as adjuncts to the apartments of the palace, 
were at the disposal of the Council. They were accord- 
ingly utilised for civic purposes. The tower was covered in 
with a temporary roof. It was known as the New Tower, or 
the New Gate. The history of the building during suc- 
ceeding years was not momentous. As ina document of 
the year 1715 it is described as the Powder Tower, it must 
have been utilised as a magazine. In that year Jikim 
KKOBEROU, a carpenter, undertook to remove ‘the old roof 
and to make and fix another for 150 florins, the timber 
being provided by the city. That. roof was greatly injured 
during the siege of Prague in 1757. At the same time 
some of the sculpture and ornament was destroyed. x 
Of late years the national spirit has grown strong 
Bohemia, and in consequence the old buildings are re- 
garded with affection. In 1878 the Municipal Council of 
Prague decided not only to repair the Powder Tower, but to 
complete it in a manner which the founders were unable to 
realise. . Herr Joser Mocker, who -has restored. the 
cathedral, the palace and other works in Prague, was 
appointed architect, and the works have been accomplished 
in a way which imparts a new interest to the city. a 
“At the expense of the Council Herr Mocker has pro- 
duced a deseription of the building, with drawings on a 
large scale, which may be considered as an almost unique 
work. When it is said that some plates measure 50 inches 
by 19 inches, and that no plate is less than 25 inches by 
19 inches, it will be evident that detail is not scamped, 
especially when it is remembered that the tower has no 
claim to distinction through its magnitude. The plates are 
models of vigorous and most careful geometrical drawing, 
and as such they have a value for the draughtsmen of all 
countries. Often in such work there is a tendency to rival the 
fine lines of an engraving, but in Herr Mocker’s plates 
there is no weakness of that kind. ‘The lines are as strong 
as the most ardent Gothicist can desire, and it is evident 
that they were drawn by somebody who understood what 
he was representing. The sculpture and ornament are 
shown with no less power, and the ruled and freehand 
drawing appear to be the work of the same hand. It is 
an advantage for English students to be able to study 
foreign methods, and they could hardly discover better 
examples of German architectural drawing than Herr 
Mocker_ has: produced—they are too carefully photo- 
lithographed. 
The tower is square on plan, and the lower storey forms 
an arched gateway. ‘The front and back are adorned with 
sculpture, the sides being comparatively plain. Herr 
MOocKER gives a drawing of the tower as it appeared before 
he began his restoration, and it is creditable to his insight 
that from such slight suggestions as he found in the frag- 
ments that survived he was able to produce so coherent a 
whole. Across the two storeys above the gateway a series 
of richly moulded lines were formed that are more sugges- 
tive of applied ornament than of construction. They 
serve, however, to form compartments for numerous 
statuettes, reliefs, shields, &c. The  treatn 
not correspond to English precedentsf* 
- i er art 


~found more serviceable. 
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it is remembered that the Germans wished to sug- 
gest that stone was as pliable as osiers the mason 
and sculptor who worked on the Pulverthurm de- 
serve to be credited with an unusual amount of moderation, 
Arched forms were accepted as ornamental, and their con- 
structional value was of no account. ‘The sculptor secured 
positions for his kings, saints and angels, for quaint figures, 
heraldic achievements and symbols; he was able to display 
his skill in carving moulded and plain surfaces, and the critics 
of the time were likely to proclaim his success. But the 
character of the tower confirms the legend of the differences 
between the’ designers. ‘The greater part of the sculpture 
appears to be an afterthought. It suggests the Fergussonian 
theory that architecture is something that can be stuck on 
to a building, and has no relation to its use. In justice 
to the sculptor, it must be said that he appears to have 
kept his figures small in order that the small building might 
not appear smaller. He may have been, however, more 
successful with statuettes than with large figures. Judging 
by the drawings, Herr Mocker has been able to obtain 
most delicately executed substitutes for the vanished statues, 
and from the value of the examples of nineteenth-century 
carving we hope the tower may endure for many years. It 
merits to be kept in a glass case. Whatever may be the 
fate of the structure, Herr MockeEr’s grand volume will be 
a record of its value, and the Prague Council have done 
wisely to supplement the outlay on the tower by producing 
so beautiful and accurate a representation of what they have 
accomplished. 


THE VERANDAH IN AUSTRALIAN DOMESTIC 
; ARCHITECTURE.* 


HAT feature has more importance and prominence in the 

designs of our houses, or is a more useful adjunct to 
the necessary living and sleeping-rooms of the plan than the 
verandah? Such has been the effect of its constant use on the 
public mind that no matter how good a design is or how 
masterly its details, ff the verandah is omitted or even in an 
unconspicuous position, the public object and say, “ What a 
bare-looking building !” or “It looks more like a State school 
than a house.” In treating of the subject one naturally divides 
it into two parts—first, the practical uses and position of the 
verandah with reference tothe plan ; secondly, its treatment as 
an architectural feature. 

The position of the verandah in respect to aspect is one of 
the chief points for consideration under the first head. ‘The 
protection of the northern and western walls and windows from 
the hot summer sun usually decides its position, although for a 
summer evening lounge the western aspect is absolutely useless. 
In the cooler weather it might be so used, especially if the 
prospect is good, although the northern aspect will always be 
Besides affording a protection to a 
building from the heat of the summer sun the verandah also 
serves to shield the walls from driving rain, such as we had 
experience of last July, which seems capable of penetrating 
almost any exposed wall of ordinary thickness. In the use of 
verandahs for winter exposures it must be always borne in 
mind that every room in the house should, where possible, 
receive the sun’s direct rays into it during some period of 
the day, and that the more the southern and _ eastern 
walls of a house are exposed to the light of day the 
healthier will the house be. I think that even the rooms 
facing north and west should be designed so as_ not 
to be too closely sheltered from direct light, and that some 
means of introducing light above the level of the verandah roof 
or by glass skylights in the roof (opposite the windows of the 
rooms) ought to be made use’ of on the darker sides of the 
house if covered by verandah or balcony. By such means, 
and the use of movable blinds or shutters, the lighting and 
cheerfulness of a room could be completely under control, and 
many rooms cold and dark in winter brightened and made more 
habitable, whilst features might be made of the lighting in such 
a way as to improve the design. An illustration of a house 
was published some time ago in a professional journal in which 
this plan was adopted. So far, I have only been taking into 
consideration the lean-to shade so generally adopted here 
which does duty both fer a protection to the house, an open-air 
living room, and as often as not simply a-source of pride to its 
owner, especially, I am sorry to say, if showing a lavish display 
of cast-iron vegetation. It is to our American cousins that we 
are indebted for the most thoughtful arrangement of the 
verandah as regards both practical use and appearance. In 


F * From a paper by Mr. W. M. Campbell, read at a meeting of 
the Victorian Institute of Architects, and published in the Australasian 


many cases it can hardly be called a verandah; “ piazza” is 
the name they give it, and it forms what really is an open-air 
living-room of rectangular plan and independent roof. It is 
open on three sides, but can easily be enclosed at pleasure by 
means of blinds or shades, It is usually on a secluded side of 
the house and facing the garden, approached from a. side-door 
or garden entrance, and has the advantage over. our usual 
narrow form of being wide enough to allow all to sit face to 
face. For the summer weather nothing seems more adapted to 
this climate, and yet it has come very little into use, people 
preferring the long narrow strip of floor to the roomier plan. 
As to the balcony, although most of the foregoing applies to 
both verandah and balcony, it is of course not so much used as 
an open-air resort, being on the bedroom floor and in a more 
private position. It therefore may be of smaller area and 
accessible both from rooms and from some public thoroughfare. 
Its prospect, of course, will influence its position, but the pro- 
tection it affords will be its chief use. 

Having thus far only dealt with the verandah as a con- 
venience, I will next turn to its treatment as an architectural 
feature, but before doing so would like to draw your attention 
to its appearance and use in the styles which are the basis of 
the architecture of the present day. It is not necessary to go 
further back than the Greek temples, the colonnades of which 
are familiar to you as their chief embellishment, as well as 
being a convenient shelter from sun or shower. The same, of 
course, are found in the Roman examples, sometimes in the 
form of a portico, and sometimes in the complete peripteral 
arrangement. In the houses we find the prototype of the 
Gothic cloisters in the peristylum, a central open court with a 
fountain in the centre and a covered colonnade all round, where 
sun or shade might be enjoyed at pleasure. This feature 
became the cloisters of the Gothic, ift which the ecclesiastics 
took their exercise, and on which the Gothic architect displayed 
his most elegant taste, if not his highest genius. These are 
found connected with nearly all religious establishments of the 
Middle Ages, surrounding as they did in old Roman houses a 
central square or garden. These cloisters, or rather the 
arcades dividing the cloisters from the open squares, exhibit 
some of the finest examples of Romanesque, with their richly- 
carved shafts and arches, The Moors, too, loaded this 
feature with a lavishness of ornament, brilliance of colour 
and gracefulness of form that have been the admiration of 
us ever since. The private courtyard, with its surrounding 
cloisters or arcades, remained in extensive use in Italy and 
Spain right throughout the Renaissance, as many of the 
palaces testify, whilst the external colonnade is also to be 
found, as for example in the Gothic palace of the Doges at 
Venice, and the later Renaissance of the library in the same 
square. Beyond its introduction in the porticoes of the Renais- 
sance, the external use of this feature did not find much favour 
in England. Sunlight was too highly valued, and obstructions 
to it were avoided. There is, however, one very curious 
instance of its use to be found in Chester, where the first floor 
walls right along the streets are recessed some 8 or 9 feet back, 
making a covered walk which is continuous along the top of the 
ground-floor shops. The storeys above, which are supported 
on heavy wooden posts, keep the line of the ground floor and 
form a roof over the first floor balcony. This peculiar feature 
of Chester struck me as very curious when I first saw it, and 
as far as I know it is unique. It would be interesting to hear 
what was its origin if any present can explain it. It is in the 
East, in India, China and Japan, -however, that we have the 
most extensive use of the outside verandah. There its neces-, 
sary application to the smaller buildings and houses brought it 
into use in simpler and lighter forms than we find in Europe.. 
The materials, too, being less massive, tended to alter its 
appearance to a less imposing structure, and although the large 
temples and palaces were surrounded by ponderous pillars and 
elaborately-covered approaches the houses, especially in Japan 
and China, were of very light construction, little more than 
open-air verandahs or living-rooms separated and enclosed by 
screens and mats. From’ the architecture of these nations a 
good deal could be learnt as regards the design of picturesque 
and effective verandahs, which in their hands are always 
artistic and usefully simple. 

As external features the verandah and balcony have great 
importance, many domestic buildings here carrying all their 
architecture on their verandahs, while their prominence and 
the strong effects of light and shade which they afford often 
make them the governing features of the design. In many of 
our larger mansions they form arcades or colonnades_ sur- 
rounding the building, with columns and orders of the same 
material as the main block and after the manner of the Italian — 
Renaissance, and if of good design give an imposing and sub- 
stantial appearance. They are seldom, however, treated with 
much picturesqueness in this style, and so have a formal and 
somewhat depressing effect (especially if carried out in stucco), 
which suggests a similarly formal interior. The less stiff inter- 
mixture of Classic detail and Gothic grouping which we find so - 
picturesquely blended in the later Elizabethan architecture of 
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such buildings as Holland House, where the arcaded verandah 
is extensively used, should afford some useful hints as to how 
to treat our large houses with piquancy as well as dignity. 
The most objectionable form that this most useful adjunct to a 
house has taken, and one peculiarly Australian, is that in which 
ornamental cast-iron is such an important factor. Every por- 
tion of these erections is as a rule a jar to the artistic nerve. 
When one comes across such examples as I have sometimes 
had the fortune to meet with in my walks, as, for instance, 
brackets composed of a few ragged cast-iron leaves, painted a 
brilliant green and forming a perch for a cast-iron cockatpo in 
natural colours; or, what is more common still, a verandah 
front representing a sort of nightmare of Ferntree Gully, one 
begins to look apprehensively at the gardens in fear of alighting 
‘na crop of cast-iron shrubs. I do not. wish you to under- 
stand that I think that cast-iron is a material which cannot be 
treated artistically, though as a matter of fact it very seldom is, 
and never when any attempt is made to copy the delicate and 
flexible forms of nature. The necessary slenderness of the sup- 
ports, and the: wide spacing of the posts, make a design in 
this material structurally unpleasant to the trained eye. From 
‘the consideration of this class of design, which will doubtless 
hold its own in this city for a long time to come, one can turn 
with relief to the simpler and less pretentious forms which are 
now beginning to show themselves in our suburbs. Of these 
‘developments one of the principal is that of the bungalow form, 
in which the sloping roof of the house ‘is continued to cover the 
verandah also. With these designs the posts require to be 
simpler and heavy with simplecut brackets in keeping with the 
style. In this style, too, I should prefer to see a change in 
‘slope of the roof at the junction of the verandah and house 
roofs, to.accentuate the position of the house walls and to take 
the apparent weight of the roof off the verandah posts. 
Glancing at some of the designs published in the American 
journals we find great variety of treatment, from the heavy roof 
supported on rough stone piers to the elegant Classic wooden 
columns and orders developed from the early colonial archi- 
tecture of the country, and all having a substantial and well- 
designed appearance, so’ often wanting in the work here. In 
some cases the treatment of the verandah seems too fussy and 
the striving after the picturesque too obvious to be altogether 
pleasing, but there is great originality and careful thought 
shown in a great number of designs. It is noticeable that the 
continuous balcony is not_a common -feature, with the result 
that the maim building stands up boldly, and is an object for 
architectural treatment of the boldest kind, whilst the verandah 
roofs coming lower down give greater protection and allow of 
better proportions than when the balcony is introduced. In the 
American work there is much ‘more unity in design between 
house and verandah than is usually to be found in our work, 
resulting to.a great extent from the substantial manner in which 
the former is carried out; © 


RYE AND WINCHELSEA. 


N Thursday and Friday in last week members of the 
Sussex Archzological Society went upon their annual 
excursion. As Winchelsea and Rye had not been visited by 
them officially for twenty years, the two old towns were selected 
.as_the ground which was to be explored. The business of the 
first day began with.a luncheon at the George Hotel, Rye, 
.over which the Mayor presided. After the repast was over the 
Marquis of Abergavenny was elected president of the Society 
in succession to the late Viscount Hampden. 
. Rye Church, which is locally known as the cathedral of 
East Sussex, was then visited. It was described by Mr. 
William Dawes, the town clerk. The building dates from the 
end of the twelfth century, but as Rye has_been at least twice 
_-burnt down by invaders from across the Channel, the church 
has not escaped without injury. A local historian 200 years 
ago described it as “the goodliest edifice of the kind in Kent 
or Sussex, the cathedrals excepted,” and it is still most 
interesting to the archzologist. The church is also associated 
with the Huguenot refugees, of whom a vast number took 
refuge in Rye. There is a strange Elizabethan clock, which. 
has a great pendulum. : 

The Town Hall, which is close to the church, can only 
claim to have an antiquity of about 170 years. But there are 
records of an abundance of mayors since Henricus de Rackele, 
who ruled Rye in 1298. The chief maces are dated 1767. 
Some of the records and other treasures were displayed for the 
gratification of the visitors. 

The Ypres Tower, which came next, does not appear to have 
much relationship to the great hall in Flemish Ypres. It is, 
however, a very old example of. fortification, and serves for a 
prison. Modern philanthropy is fond of setting up contrasts 
that are not pleasing to the eyes of archeologists, and a good 
many visitors must have wished that some other site for the Rye 
Soup Kitchen was discovered than one beside the ancient tower. 


The remaining hours of the day were occupied with plea- 
sant sauntering through the streets of Rye. The Rev. A. T. 
Saville,at Landgate, narrated the history of the walls. In 1198 
Coeur de Lion gave the Barons of Rye permission to enclose 
and strengthen the town with a wall. It is supposed, however, 
that the remains of walls to be seen.in High Street date back 
only to the time of Edward III., as the older walls were pro- 
bably destroyed in one of the invasions. There is a fatality 
about many of the old buildings of Rye. The monastery, after 
many vicissitudes, is now converted into a drill-hall for Mr. 
Booth’s followers. For some buildings destruction would be 
a preferable lot to preservation. aed Wes be 

At the everiing meeting Mr. R. G. Rice, F.S.A., read some 
notes on the parish registers of Winchelsea. The early 
registers of Winchelsea no longer exist, for nothing earlier 
remains than a register book commencing in 1655, in which, 
however, is one entry dated 1651. Copies of the entries of 
marriages, baptisms and burials are doubtless preserved 
among the bishop’s transcripts at Lewes for some years after 
1603, but these would not contain notes of local customs. One 
register was signed by “ Richard Tireman,’ rector,” in 1751, 
and “ D, Hollingbery, curate,” signed the register in 1764, and as 
rector in 1768. He was the son of Richard Hollingbery, of 
Dover. Whatever his archeological leanings may have ‘been, 
they certainly did not extend to the preservation of the remains 
of ancient buildings. His graphic account of his removal of 
the walls of St. Giles’s Church in Winchelsea, which he re- 
corded in page too of this register, suggested that he may have 
taken the destruction of Jerusalem as his model. The stones 
were used for carrying on the works at the new harbour, and 
the rector of Winchelsea was now possessor of a pleasant 
and lével field and garden made from a heap of ruins by the 
indefatigable exertions of his predecessor. ¥ 

Mr. R. Blomfield read a paper on Rye Church. Few 
churches, he said, had suffered moré ill-treatment than “the 
parish church of Rye. Within two hundred years of its being 
first built it was essentially ruined. Hardly another hundred 
yéars had passed, and it was again desolate ; and in regard to 
the beauty of its fabric and the historic interest it once pos- 
sessed, the church had probably lost more through the ignor- 
ance and misdirected piety of the last two centuries than ever 
it did through the firing of the Frenchmen and the fury of the 
Puritans. _ Only five of the original windows remained, and of 
all the wealth of imagery and carving of the glass and the 
glory of colour that filled the church in the fifteenth century 
nota vestige was left ; while of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries there was little or nothing. Even the once fine com- 
position of the interior of the church of the eighteenth century 
was in fragments. The lecturer further read a brief sketch of 
the architecture of the church, and afterwards offered a few 
reflections suggested by its history. There seemed to have 
been an earlier church of wood, and the present church was 
begun somewhere about the middle of the twelfth century, the 
plan being that of a complete church with nave and aisle, tower 
and transept choir, and north and south chapel. In 1702 the 
church was so ruinous that the congregation were afraid to 
meet in it, and repairs were to some extent carried out. About 
1880 the late Mr. Street was called in to restore the church, 
and he (Mr. Blomfield) was indebted to Mr. Street’s son for a 
book containing his sketch notes. Mr. Street practically 
rebuilt the nave in a very uncompromising manner, rebuilt the 
piers, constructed a new roof to the nave, and an entirely new 
clerestory.. As a piece of new building the work was designed 
and executed in a thoroughly creditable and straightforward 
manner, but as an instance of an architect’s treatment of an 
historic fabric it was open to a great deal of criticism. The 
chancel was taken in hand by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and the alterations effected under their sanction deprived that 
part of the edifice of every shred of historical interest on which 
hands could be laid. There was one point which came out 
conspicuously in the history of a church such as Rye, and it 


was a point which demanded attention more urgently every day. - 
In any repairs, alterations or additions which were made to the. 


church from the date of its first foundation down to the end of 
the eighteenth century, he found that the work was carried out 


in the style of architecture prevailing at the time ; no attempt” 


was made to rake up out of the past a long-forgotten style. 
With very few exceptions it never seemed to occur to any one 
that this was either a necessary or a reasonable thing to do, 
They were thus brought face to face with the fact that when 
modern Gothic was inserted in an old building they got new 
work of questionable value, and lost memorials of interest: 
which were simply irreplaceable. To every artist and to every 
Englishman there was something absolutely exasperating in the 
idea that evidence so suggestive of our development as a race 
should be knocked on the head to please a few fussy amateurs 
and ecclesiastical faddists. The damage se inflicted by the 
eminent church architects of the last two generations was 
simply appalling, and in view of it he maintained that no such 


thing as what was called “conservative restoration” was in any = 
_way possible. Necessary repairs to the fabric were Od. a eg 
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good, but the “conservative restorer” was a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. He talked glibly about preserving the history of the 
church, and transferred the Perpendicular tracery to the 
rockery of the rectory garden. He undertook to preserve the 
old plans, but, as in the north transept of Westminster, he cut 
off the saints at the knees because they were too tall for his 
new wheel window. If the stonework of an old church was 
cracking it might be necessary to replace it in order to pre- 
vent the ruin of the building, but where was the necessity for 
replacing with brand-new staring stones the honourable scars 
of age, the delicate filigree of decay? The whole question of 
the treatment of our churches and national monuments required 
most serious consideration. They had no right to tamper with 
the trust they inherited from their ancestors ; their duty was to 
hand it on intact. The lesson to be drawn from Rye Church 
was that modern restoration was a very different thing from the 
interference with Medizval buildings by Medizeval builders, 
and, as William Morris called it many years ago, it was nothing 
more nor less than “the falsification of history,” and even if 
undertaken with the highest motives it might do irreparable 
damage to the church. There were one or two churches in 
that neighbourhood, such as Playden, still delightfully free from 
the taint of the “restorer,” and it was to be hoped that they 
might remain so. 
_ A paper prepared by Mr. Inderwick, Q.C., on “Rye under 
the Commonwealth,” was read in his absence. It stated that 
at that time the sea was within easy reach of the town, and to 
reach Winchelsea two routes were open, but by each a ferry 
had to be crossed. Communication with London was difficult, 
no coach running beyond Tonbridge, the road from thence 
being but a beaten track. Yet, in spite of these and other 
‘obstacles, Rye was one of the chief points of departure to 
France, and a military port and commercial port of great value. 
Sussex had always been strongly impregnated with the spirit of 
Puritanism, and one of the first acts of the community at Rye 
was to take the engagement to be true and faithful to the Com- 
monwealth of England as established without a king or a House 
of Lords. This document, which is rare and almost unique, 
has been presented to the town by Mr. J. C. Vidler. It bears 
the date of March 6, 1649, and is signed by the Mayor, the 
jurats, the Town Clerk, and others, in all 167 persons. It owes 
its preservation to the fact that the parchment, one side only of 
which is used for the engagement, was utilised by its owner for 
the drawing of a bond on the side left in blank, the terms and 
periodical liquidations of which ate still distinct. The ink of 
the engagement is, however, gradually disappearing, and it will 
‘be well that a carefu) reproduction should be obtained before 
any part of it becomes illegible. Another valuable possession 
of the old town was the great seal of the Commonwealth 
affixed to a Commission issued by the Protector in 1657 to 
inquire and report as to the Rye charities. Two circumstances 
‘during the Commonwealth gave the town and port of Rye a 
greater national importance than to any other place between 
Dover and Portsmouth, — First, it had a harbour, where good 
ships could lie at anchor ; and, secondly, it was the most con- 
venient port for expediting the ironworks of Sussex. _ Iron, 
shot, cables and anchors, forged at the ironworks in Sussex, 
were supplied to the Government of the day for the armament 
‘of the navy and the forts. In addition to these various exports, 
the imports must have been considerable, for the customs 
duties for the first six months of 1650 amounted to 2177. 17s. 4d. 
or about 870/. of our present money. _ The export of English 
’ horses to France and to Flanders was thought to be so delete- 
rious to the public service that orders were issued in 1653 pro- 
‘hibiting the shipping of any horses at Rye except by leave of 
the Council of State; but under this limited authority the 
number of horses sent from Rye to Dieppe was very consider- 
able, hundreds being thus forwarded for persons of distinction 
_ an every year. In 1656 fifteen couples of hounds, and again in 
1657 twelve couples of hounds, were sent across the Channel 
under a passage to Dieppe. The close relationship which sub- 
sisted between Rye and Dieppe at this period was amply proved 
‘by the records of Rye ; in fact, in July 1652, Sir George Asque, 
‘commander of the Channel Fleet, was ordered to detain all 
‘French ships excepting such as had license to trade between 
the ports of Dieppe and Rye. The fishing industry of those 
days, and the various means to protect the fishing craft both in 
‘the Channel and the North Sea were dealt with. Mr. Inder- 
wick gave several examples of the presentments made on 
January 31, 1650, from which it appeared that fighting, loitering, 
‘being in beerhouses on the Sabbath, obstructing the ‘“ hyway,” 
‘enclosing the town lands, drawing beer without “liscence,” 
. having “small pots” short measure, and light weight in selling 
‘bread were the chief offences. The roaming of hogs’ through 
the streets was also another cause of complaint. Referring to 
the founding of Peacock’s Free School in High Street, and the 
‘excellent work done therein by Richard Hartshore, its first 
master, a man of considerable education and attainments, he 
said that was a somewhat remarkable achievement, for the 
troubles of the previous reign had checked the advancement of 
hich was at so low a standard in Ryein 1649, that of 


167 official persons who signed the engagement, 59, or rather 
more than one-third, did so by mark. The events at Rye im- 
mediately preceding the Restoration were traced, one of the 
principal being the arrest of Henry Mildmay with his troop of 
Dragoons. - Mr. Inderwick finished a most interesting paper by 
repeating the sentiment of the old barons of the ancient port, 
“ God save England and the town of Rye.” 

A paper was communicated by Sir George Duckett, Bart., 
on the names Senlac and Hastings, as relating to the historic 
battle fought by William the Conqueror. The writer, with. all 
due deference to the laudable and established principle, the 
assumption that Orderic Vitalis intended them to take Senlac 
as the actual name of an existing place, so readily seized upon 
by the late Professor Freeman, to the utter rejection of 
Hastings, asserted that it could not be allowed to pass any 
longer as a piece of. historic truth, especially as it had been so 
blindly followed by many. Mr. Horace Round had corrected 
many errors on the part of the historian of the Norman 
Conquest, and they themselves had had some share in expos- 
ing the fallacy of another of his fanciful ideas, viz. the 
ridiculous theory of Queen Matilda and her “three babes.” 
He would endeavour to show that Senlac had been used 
figuratively and in no way as the name of a locality previous 
to the great conflict at Hastings. Orderic Vitalis died in 1145, 
having been born in 1075, five years prior to the compilation 
of the Domesday Survey, and that book, undertaken by order 
of William the Conqueror, was written fourteen years only 
after the Norman victory. In that compilation, exhibiting the 
ownership of the several lands of England with a view to their 
taxation, the battle in question was invariably named as that 
“of Hastings.” There was no deviation from this to be found 
init. It would be needless to quote all the instances, but he 
gave afew. The battle of Hastings, properly so denominated, 
was called “ Senlac” beyond doubt figuratively, as the name 
implied, but in no way as “of Senlac,” as if such a term 
designated a then well-known locality. The expression of 
Orderic Vitalis was open to two views, and hinged much upon 
the words “ antiquitus” and “ vocabatur” used by him. Either 
he meant that the battle of Hastings was for a long time called 
Senlac, or rather the spot on which it was fought, or, what was 
less likely, that by a curious coincidence that bloody battle was 
fought at a spot which had long borne that name. The word 
“Senlac” was of purely Norman compound. “Sen” or 
“sang” and “lac” or “lacq,” virtually the “pool or lake of 
blood,” from the carnage and ruthless slaughter which ensued. 
Nothing, to his mind, could be more evident ; in fact, the com- 
ponents spoke for themselves. If, in referring to that battle, it 
had been said, “figuratively called Senlac,” no further word 
had been required, but to speak of the conflict as “of Senlac,” 
to the entire discarding of the word “Hastings,” they, in all 
humility, held not only to be a mistake, but to betray complete 
ignorance of the composition of the word. That battle had 
even been called “‘of Hastings”; fourteen years after its 
occurrence Domesday Book so denominated it. No mention 
was ever made in that book of the word Senlac. It was 
figuratively called ‘“Senlac” in the same way that simile had 
often been applied to many other actions, incidents and events, 
such as “ Aceldama,” of the “ Field of Blood,” as applied to the 
ground for which the thirty pieces of silver—the price of Him 
who was valued—were paid. The battle of Leipsic had’ also 
been designated “the battle of the nations,” the battle of 
Northallerton in 1138 was called “the battle of the standard,” 
and Napoleon styled Waterloo “ the battle of false manceuvres.” 
Such figurative terms in no way altered the original name of 
Waterloo, Hastings or Leipsic. The word Senlac, however, 
had taken such firm root in recent days that it might be 
difficult to dispel the illusion. © - 

Friday was occupied with Winchelsea. -The examination 
commenced at the New Gate. Dr. Skinner described the 
remains as well as the course formerly taken by the ditch, 
which constituted one of the defences on that side of the town. 
Along the marshes once ran the waters of the estuary which 
formed the harbour now silted up, but still traceable on the 
coast two milesto the south. The Pipe-Well Gate was erected 
in 1404-5. It derived its name from a well, which is about 
thirty yards distant. In the fifteenth century it is supposed 
that Winchelsea contained 30,000 inhabitants, and the original 
town stood about two miles south of the present site and about 
300 yards south-east of Rye Harbour, which appears to have 
been partly constructed of stone taken from old buildings on the 
boundaries of the present Winchelsea. Like its predecessor, 
the present town is to a large extent built upon cellars, the 
place having once had an extensive wine trade with France. 
The cellars are often as carefully constructed as the crypts of 
churches. In one cellar inspected there were five arched niches 
in the wall, and it was conjectured by some that this was 
formerly used for religious. purposes. 

Luncheon was served in the small but quaint Town Hall, 
which was formerly “the residence and prison of the bailiff of 
Winchelsea and afterwards Court Hall, where, for many genera- 
tions, justice was administered and members returned to the 
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Commons House of Parliament.” The building was presented 
to the Corporation in 1890 by Mr. Edwin Freshfield, Fico. 


In the absence of Mr. Inderwick, Q.C. (the mayor), the head of 


the table was at first occupied by Major Stileman (the. deputy 
mayor), but subsequently the Mayor came and proposed 
“Success to the Sussex Archzeological Society.” He said 
there were many societies of that nature throughout Great 
Britain, and some of them had done excellent work, but he did 
not think there was any county society which had done better 
work and whose records and volumes more thoroughly deserved 
praise, than that of Sussex. Very interesting was the county 
of Sussex for the reason, among others, of its Medizval 
qualities. Ignorance and superstition, it was said, lasted longer 
there than in any other county, and he had reason to believe 
that was true. Whether there was any advantage in that he 
would not say, but at least they had had evidences in their 
towns and villages of things which had existed from the most 
remote periods, The building in which they were assembled 
was one of the oldest in Sussex, and it was preserved in the 
condition in which it existed in earliest times : it was a matter 


of congratulation, therefore, that they had such a monument of 


ancient history. If they examined the volumes of the Society 
they would find them interesting ard instructive. He might go 
further and say that even an ordinary reader, in taking up those 
books, would find them interesting. It would bea great boon 
if all such books were written so as to give such interest to 
them, so that the casual reader, on opening the first page, would 
be inclined to read the next. The name he had to associate 
with the toast was that of Mr. Barchard, who had been present 
at every meeting of the Society, and had taken the greatest 
possible interest in its proceedings. 

Mr. Barchard said that when he was there twenty years ago 
he returned thanks for the Society underneath the room they 
occupied. The hall then was not in such a state as they should 
liked to have seen it. That day they saw it restored, perhaps 
finer than ever it was. For that they must return thanks to 
the Mayor and those who had taken good care of it. They 
had had a very interesting morning in viewing the old arches 
and the magnificent view across the marshes to where the old 
town stood in earlier times. He had read somewhere that in 
olden days from old Camber, Rye and Winchelsea there was a 
great export of wool. Sheep still grazed on their marshes, and 
he should. like to see the old port of Winchelsea still in exist- 
ence, and traders coming to fetch away their exports. They 
had also seen that day some very large and substantial cellars. 
Probably the old submerged town had still larger cellars. Now 
he had to propose “The health of the Mayor of Winchelsea 
and prosperity to the town.” The Mayor had come under 
difficulties of great pressure of business to preside over them. 

Mr. Inderwick returned thanks for their good wishes for the 
prosperity of Winchelsea, but said, from an archzeological point 
of view, they might not desire to see it too prosperous, as 
modern ideas of prosperity did not seem to accord with the 
deas of archeologists. He had hoped, among other things, 
to have been able to show themasmuggler. The last smuggler 
hey had there and at Rye was seen in the course of last year. 
Adverting to the storage of wine in the large cella's, he said he 
was of opinion that some of those crypts were not used for the 
storage of wine, but as shops. Some of the cellars were very 
costly in character. In some of them there was an entrance 
under the stones of the fireplaces in the form of a circular hole 
large enough for a man to go down. 

Mr. Inderwick and Major Stileman then conducted the 
visitors through the church of St. Thomas, of which only the 
chancel now remains, and is used as the parish church. The 
high old-fashioned pews are still retained. At one time the 
town had three churches, the others being named after St. 
Leonard and St. Giles. The existing edifice is of the Geo- 
metrical period, and was erected between 1288 and 1292. The 
north and south transepts are in ruins. On the north side is 
the fine tomb of Gervase Alard, admiral of, the Cinque Ports. 
Afterwards the members visited the grounds of Major Stile- 
man’s residence and viewed the ruins of the chapel of the Grey 
Friars. Major Stileman mentioned that Sir Gilbert Scott 
visited the chapel shortly before his death and was so impressed 
with it that he sent his sons down to gather particulars. After 
viewing the Round Tower ruins in the north of the town, the 
members visited Mariteau House, Mr. Inderwick’s residence. 


TESSERZ. 


Goethe’s Promotion of Art. 


OETHE’S interest in architecture and technical pro- 
ductions was heightened by the active part he took in 

the rebuilding and internal decoration of the palace at Weimar. 
The Free School of Design at Weimar, established under his 
superintendence (on the model of which similar institutions 
were afterwards established at Jena and Eisenach), had the 
effect of continually bringing forward useful talent and skill, and 


of diffusing, even. in the lowest classes, taste and feeling for 
beauty of form in objects of daily use. Wherever a remarkable 
talent for liberal or technical art displayed itself it was sure to 
find instruction and, through Goethe’s fostering care, munificent 
support from the prince. To extend still further the sphere of 
noble activity, and to exemplify practically the principles laid 
down in the “ Propylaén,” he undertook, in conjunction with his 
friend Meyer, to announce a distribution of appropriate prizes 
for attempts in the arts of design, and to form a yearly 
exhibition of all the works sent to them from far or near. The 
invitation of the master was most prolific in its results. Youth- 
ful and more matured talents were soon seen, in pursuance o 

his views, engaged in an honourable rivalry, amateurs and 
spectators assembled in great numbers, and as each turned with 
preference to this or that work of art, and thought he excelled 
his neighbour in taste, all awaited with eager impatience the 
sentence of the judge. This followed, to the greater or less 
satisfaction of the candidate and of the public. The distribution 
of prizes, accompanied with a detailed critique on the various 
works, was published, and new incitements, new hopes were 
held out to victor and to vanquished for a future exhibition, 
For seven years were industry and judgment in art thus, in 
various ways, excited, animated, encouraged, when overwhelm- 
ing political events and the consequences of war put an end to- 
this among other peaceful efforts. A period of political excite- 
ment followed, the ever-extending whirlpool of which swallowed 
up much promising talent, nay, not unfrequently threatened to- 
break down the dams of civilisation. 


The Adytum in Temples. 


In the ancient Egyptian temple, the adytum, or innermost 
and secret chamber, is placed at the end of a series of propylz: 
porticoes and vestibules, and surrounded by galleries and 
chambers, which afforded every facility for concealing the 
mysteries of the interior. In the temples of the Greeks 
there is nothing corresponding to the adytum of the 
Egyptian temples, unless it be the chamber which, in the Par- 
thenon at Athens, has been called the treasury, but which is not. 
commonly found in other structures of the same character. 
The temples of the Romans also are without obvious adyta, 
though the exhumation of Pompeii has discovered to us, in the 
Temple of Isis there, a small chamber behind and under the 
altar and statue of the goddess, with means of secret access, 
from which probably the oracular responses were delivered. 
We may fairly conclude that something of the same kind existed 


wherever oracles were delivered and the deity wasnot supposed 


to speak through an inspired representative, as in the case of 
the Pythia at Delphi ; but no discoveries have been made in the 
ordinary temples of the Greeks and Romans to confirm the 
opinion, beyond the instance we have just mentioned. _ The: 
‘most holy place,” or the Sanctum Sanctorum, the holy of 
holies, was the adytum of the Temple of Solomon at Jerusalem, 
which may reasonably be believed to have been built in the 
form and after the manner of the temples of the Egyptians, 


The Second Royal Exchange. .* 


The Exchange which was destroyed by fire in 1838 was the 
second structure, the original one having met with a similar 
fate in the Great Fire of London in 1666. The first edifice, 
which was a brick building, was erected by Sir Thomas: 
Gresham, for the accommodation of the merchants, entirely at 
his own expense. Notwithstanding the general confusion and 
trouble occasioned by the calamitous 
new Exchange was commenced at the end of the follow- 
ing year, and was so far advanced in 1669 as to be 
publicly opened for business on September 28. The 
design of the second Royal Exchange had always been 
attributed to Wren until Mr. Bayley claimed it for Edward 
Jerman, who was one of the City surveyors at that time, and 
who, it appears, was employed by the committee to conduct 
the works, which, however, is no proof that he was the author 
of the design. On the contrary, as that point is left doubtful, 
the more plausible conjecture is that he was not ; because, had 


the been so, his name would in all likelihood have been less: 


obscure, if only on account of that single production, for it was. 
certainly looked upon at one time as a splendid structure, But 
it was in many respects not a little barbarous in taste, and 
Ponz, certainly not the most fastidious of critics, did not do it 
any very great injustice when he spoke of it, in his account of 
his tour in England, as being totally devoid of elegance in its 
decorations. The large order of four Corinthian columns im 
the centre of the Cornhill front was so managed as to disturb 


the whole design, for instead, of its architrave being upon the 


same level as that of the smaller order on each side over the 
arcades, it was lower down; consequently, besides the 
disagreeable irregularity so occasioned, that portion ap- 
peared depressed, although made actually loftier than 
the rest by the attic and tower. Another very singular 
solecism was that over the intercolumn on each side of 
the large central archway there was a segmental pedi- 


ment most unmeaning in purpose and insignificant in effect, 


conflagration, the - 
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or rather the only effect was to make us sensible of the omission 
of a central pediment in the design. Over the archway or 
middle compartment the clock-tower was carried up in three 
receding and diminishing storeys or stages, in each of which was 


- an arched window, and at the angles a Corinthian half-column 


grouped with a semi-pilaster on each side, similar to the small 
order over the arcades in the lateral divisions of the front, and 
so far there was some uniformity kept up between those por- 
tions of the design and the tower. There were also at one time 
two ugly octagonal lanterns with ogee domes, not at the 
extremities of the front, but over the extreme compartments 
where the arcades projected beyond the general plan. The 
larger tower was taken down and a new one erected about 1821 
by George Smith, architect to the Mercers’ Company, at which 
time other alterations were made in the upper part of the 
central compartment, and among them was that of substituting 
balustrades, with statues on their pedestals, for the two small 
pediments above mentioned. Immediately behind these balus- 
trades rose an attic containing a large panel with bas-relief, 
flanking the loftier stylobate or lower storey of the tower, to 
which succeeded a low octagonal base with clock-dials on its 
faces, supporting a circular Corinthian peristyle of eight 
columns crowned by a dome. This arrangement was much 
better than that of the first tower, with its three square 
chest-like storeys dwindling upwards into insignificance. 
There were two circumstances which detracted considerably 
from the merit of the second or circular storey of the last 
tower ; one, the absurdity of introducing balustrades between 
the shafts of the columns when there was no passage behind 
them; the other, the introducing stumpy arched windows 
squeezed into all the intercolumns. The chief merit of the 
inner quadrangle was that it afforded a spacious sheltered 
ambulatory (28 feet wide) round the open area. In point of 
architecture it was poor. The lower and much better half 
consisted of seven arches on each of the longer sides and five 
on each of the shorter sides of the open area, springing imme- 
diately from the capitals of the Doric columns ; those at the 
angles of the plan had clustered shafts. But the beauty of 
such a combined ordinance was materially injured by the great 
span of the arches in comparison with the height of the columns. 
This scantiness of the columniation and consequent apparent 
fragility of the lower part was réfidered more offensive by the 
heavy superstructure over it. This last was of barbarous de- 
sign, in proof of which it is sufficient to observe that the archi- 
trave was cut through by ugly little oval windows, just at the 
vertex of each arched compartment, where, if anything, there 
ought to have been some kind of keystone. 


William Austen, Citizen and Founder. 


In the fifteenth century there was at least one English 
worker in metal whose name is not undeserving of mention 
alongside Ghiberti’s and Donatello’s. He co-operated in the pro- 
duction of Richard de Beauchamp’s tomb, which is in St. Mary’s 
Church, Warwick. It was the opinion of Flaxman that the 
tomb was equal to the contemporary work of Italy. Dugdale 
made a copy of an agreement between Beauchamp’s executors 
and the artists to be employed in the construction of the tomb. 
In the deed William Austen is styled “citizen and founder of 
London,” from which and the details of the agreement it 
appears that he was not the designer or modeller of the 
figures which he cast in brass, for it is expressly stated that he 
is to work from models made of timber :—‘ Will. Austen, 
citizen and founder of London, xiv. Martii 30 H. 6, covenanteth, 
&c, to cast, work, and perfectly to make, of the finest latten 
(brass) to be gilded that may be found, xiv. images embossed, 
of lords and ladies in divers vestures, called weepers, to stand 
in housings made about the tombe, those images to be made in 
breadth, length, and thickness, &c., to xiv. patterns made of 
timber. 
stand in other housings, as shall be appointed by patterns, 
whereof ix. after one side, and ix. after another. Also he must 
make an hearse to stand on the tombe above and about the 
principal image hat shall lye in the tombe according to a 
pattern ; the stuffe and workmanship to the repairing to be at 
the charge of the said Will. Austen. And the executors shall 
pay for every image that shall lye on the tombe, of the weepers 
0 made in latten xiiis. iv.d. And for every image of angells so 
made v.s. And for every pound of latten that shall be in the 
hearse x.d@. And shall pay and bear the costs of the said Austen 
for setting the said images and hearse. The said William 
Austen, xi. Feb. 28 H. 6, doth covenant to cast and make an 
image of a man armed, of fine latten, garnished with certain 
ornaments, viz. with sword and dagger ; with a garter ; with a 
helme and crest under his head, and at his feet a bear musted 
(muzzled), and a griffon perfectly made of the finest latten, 
according to patterns ; all of which to be brought to Warwick 
and layd on the tombe, at the perill (risk) of the said Austen ; 
the executors paying for the image, perfectly made and layd, 
and all the ornaments in good order, besides the cost of the said 

_ workmen to Warwick, and working there to lay the image, and 


besides the cost of the carriages, all which are to be born by 


Also he shall make xviii. lesse images of angells, to , 


the said executors, in total x1.7#.” The pay of 13s. 4d. for making 
a brass figure appears small, but it was at that time the price of 
an ox. The tomb itself cost 125/., the figure of the earl 4o/., 
and there was additional expense of 13/. for gilding. The whole 
expense of the tomb and the chapel in which it is placed, called 
Beauchamp Chapel, was 2,458/. 4s. 7¢._ The other artists: em- 
ployed in this monument were—John Essex, marbler ; Thomas 
Stevyens, coppersmith ; John Bourde, of Corffe Castle, marbler ; 
Bartholomew Lambspring, Dutch goldsmith, of London ; John 
Prudde, of Westminster, glazier and painter of glass; John 
Brentwood, citizen and steyner of London ; and Kristian Cole- 
burne, also a painter or steyner of London. 


Runic Inscriptions. 


The earliest Runic characters are found cut on stones 
which were either sepulchral monuments or landmarks. 
Such stones are found in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Northern Germany and in some parts of France and Spain— 
in short, in almost all countries where nations of the Teutonic 
race took up their abodes during the fourth and fifth centuries 
of our era. All Runic letters have been divided into three 
great classes :—(1) The Northern or Scandinavian ; (2) the 
German (in the limited sense of the word); and (3) the 
Anglo-Saxon Runes. Grimm is of opinion that the German 
Runic characters are only a late modification of the Scan- 
dinavian Runes, as the Anglo-Saxon are of the German. In 
Scandinavia, however, the Runes seem to have been in use 
longer than in any other country, and we find that they were 
written there down to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
although the common alphabet was known there long before 
that time. Several Scandinavian MSS. are written in Runic 
letters, but none of them appear to be older than the 
thirteenth century, and the most recent were written before 
the year 1450. The number of stones covered with Runic 
inscriptions which have been discovered in Sweden and Den- 
mark is very great. The characters consist almost invariably 
of straight lines in the shape of little sticks either singly or put 
together. Such sticks were in early times used by the Germans 
for the purpose of ascertaining future events. The sticks were 
shaken up, and from the figures that they formed a kind of 
divination was derived. Hence the mysterious character ot 
the Runes (Riina itself signified secret or mystery), and hence 
also the word buchstabe, the German name for letter, which 
signifies a stick of a beech tree. In their zeal for discovering 
stones with Runic characters antiquarians have been deceived, 
and led to consider figures on stone as Runes which were 
never made by human hands, but were produced by natural 
circumstances. The word Runes is derived from the verb 
runen, to slit or scratch ; by others from raunen, to whisper. 


Armorial Shields in Westminster Abbey. 


Many of the shields of arms with their blazonry and inscrip- 
tions still remain in the spandrels of the arcading of West- 
minster Abbey. The first eight shields on either side of the 
church occupy the first four bays westward from the transept 
aisles. They are carved on the surface of the spandrels of the 
arcade, under the windows, each bay having three arches, and 
a shield being placed to the right and left of each centre arch ; 
and as they are worked into and combined with the diapered 
ground which here as elsewhere in the Abbey forms so beau- 
tiful an enrichment of the wall spaces, they would appear to be 
as old as this part of the building. Each shield was originally 
represented as suspended by a guige from two heads of varied 
design, one on either side of the shield. One of these, perhaps 
the most perfect, that bearing the arms of Raymond, Count of 
Provence (father-in-law of Henry III., of his brother Richard, 
King of the Romans, and of St. Louis), has frequently been 
engraved. These carved shields and the diaper work ter- 
minate at the first bay beyond the present choir screen, where 
there is a slight change in the design of the arcade. The eight 
shields on the north side remain 77 stu. Those on the south, 
however, have been sadly disturbed by the erection of monu- 
ments. No. 3, from the east, which formerly bore the arms of 
the King of Scots, has disappeared entirely, while the rest, from 
I to 6 inclusive, have been removed from their original position 
and inserted in certain extra courses of stone above the superior 
moulding of the original arcade, forming a kind of stage for 
more monuments. ‘The rest of the shields are merely painted 
on the plain surface of the stone, except at the seventh bay 
(south side), where the great door to the cloister occurs. Here 
the spandrels are filled with a beautiful vine-leaf pattern, in 
which two shields are introduced. How often these coats may 
have been repainted it is impossible to say. The ancient cha- 
ractéristics, such as the pointed shields and the conventional 
thirteenth-century drawing of the. charges, have generally, 
though not always, been preserved, the exceptions mostly being 
in cases where, as at No. 17, south aisle (the Thweng coat), 
the restoration has in fact resulted in the execution of a fresh 
design, necessitated by the old one being destroyed in erecting 


a monument. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Directory of the Science ahd Art Department 
recently issued, records several changes in the arrangements 
for teaching. In art the payments on results will be 1/. 
and tos. for a first class or second class.respectively inthe 
elementary stage of the subject, when there is such a Stage ; 
32., 22. and 1Z. for excellent, first or second in the advanced 
stage, in which there is such a stage, and in each subject in 
which there is no elementary or advanced stage ; 6/. and 
37. for a first and second class respectively in the honours 
stage of those subjects in which there is such a stage. In 
addition to payments for success at the personal examina- 
tion in elementary stages, other payments may be made on 
account of the same student in any one year, but for not 
more than three successes at personal examinations, whether 
such three successes be in advanced and honour stages or 
in’ subjects having no stages. The grants for fittings, 
apparatus and examples will be suspended, except in 
Ireland, while the Local Taxation (Customs and: Excise) 
Act, 1890, continues in force. In Ireland grants will be 
made in aid of technical instruction to schools aided by 
the local authority, and will be equal in amount to the 
sum contributed by the iocal authority out of the rates 
for instruction in subjects other than those for which the 
Department gives aid under the Science and Art Directory, 
provided that the subjects of instruction have been approved 
by the Department, and that the inspector of the Depart- 
ment reports that the instruction is properly given. The 
programme of instruction must be duly approved by the 
Department before action is taken. The grants towards 
the purchase of objects for museums connected with schools 
of science and art must be met by an.equal amount raised 
locally by rates or voluntary contributions, exclusive of any 
sum received under the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Act, 1890. Assistance to elementary schools in 
drawing is increased by allowing acting teachers certificated 
from Whitehall to earn payments in drawing without being 
required to hold a drawing certificate from South Ken- 
sington, and by permitting a classification for drawing, 
within certain limits, independent of the ordinary standard 
of classification generally adopted in the school. 


TueE Directory contains the following note on the prin- 
ciples of ornamentation :—The principles deduced from the 
observation of nature and of good ornament are called the 
laws of ornament, and are given in the accompanying 
syllabus. It will be found on examination that the parts of 
plants are set out on a geometrical basis, most easily seen 
inthe section of stalks, buds, fruits, &c., and in the plans of 
flowers ; the arrangement of the leaves and flowers on their 
stalks is also set out on a geometrical basis, though often 
obscured by the growth of the plant and the overlapping of 
the leaves, and all good ornament is also set out in a similar 
way. The student should observe that in smooth-edged 
leaves, convex on both edges, symmetry is rarely found ; 
the central rib does not divide the leaf into two 
similar parts, but the effect is gained by balance ; one edge 
is also more convex than the other, by which variety is 
gained. In trailing and creeping plants, the vine of the 
pumpkin may be instanced; twists often occur in the stalk 
that exemplify the vigour of its growth, and this’ has 
been used by ornamentalists with good effect. The 
first opening of leaves and flowers from their buds, 
and the early growth of plants, particularly when 
they burst from a capsule, are characterised by vigour 
of growth, and attention should be paid to the. use 
made of these in ornament. Certain elegant and 
strikingly-shaped flowers, such as those of the pumpkin 
the Turk’s cap lily and the parrot tulip have occasionally 
been used as centres or bosses among acanthus foliage, 
though in good ornament they are mostly made up of other 
elements. When these flowers have been drawn, they 
should be compared with the flowers used in Roman and 
Renaissance work to learn how they have been treated, and 
the same comparison should be made as to the treatment 
of fruits growing on their stalks and of tendrils. To give 
interest and variety to floral ornament, insects, reptiles, fish, 
birds and quadrupeds, human and mythical forms have 
been introduced, as well as the works of nature and of 
men ; of the former, the sun, moon and stars, the sea, 
rivers, mountains, trees and shrubs have been most fre- 


|-quently used ; the latter may be roughly- grouped into 


buildings, ships and boats, furniture, arms, armour and 
standards, musical instruments, utensils, festoons and gar- 
lands, dresses, hangings, fringes, ribbons, &c. Not only 
must their appropriate introduction: be studied, but their 
scale and treatment, when used as ornamental accessories. 


F ee 

THE foregoing remarks, it is said, have been mainly con- 
fined to decoration in the flat, but much ornament has 
been expressed by modelling, which may be in the round 
or in high or low relief; though the principles are the 
same, the effect of modelled work depends on the shade 
and shadows produced by the particular lighting and on the: 
heights and distances of the ornament from the eye. » The 
fitness of ornament for its place has also to be considered. 
Theoretically there may be unfitness in flat ornament, but 
this unfitness is purely esthetic. "We can walk on a carpet 
however unfit the pattern may be for its place, but this 
may not be the case in relief ornament. We may 
be unable to walk. with bare feet on the sharp-edged. 
pavement of a bath, to wield a sword whose hilt is carved 
in spikes, or to lift a flagon whose: handle is too close to 
its body or is prickly ; there may be as: well an inappro- 
priateness to the mind in relief ornament which’has to bear 
weight looking too weak for the purpose.’ Good draughts— 
manship is, however, considered by the writer to be indis- 
pensable for the explanation of ornament ; the mere knowing 
the names and meanings of the laws, &c., without the power 
of illustration, is of next to no use to’ the students. They 
are recommended during their rambles to sketch at once: 
any suggestion that may attract their attention by its grace 
or power in vegetable or animal forms or in existing orna- 
ment. Some of the most successful compositions of the 
great masters owed their origin to figures, groups or in- 
cidents seen and sketched in their leisure hours, and these 
incidents were often so transitory that the leading features 
could only be noticed by the merest scrawl. 


THE following artists have been selected to award the. 
medals and prizes in connection with the exhibition in 
Munich:— Belgium, A. DE VRIENDT, painter; Den- 
mark, Professor G. KUEHL, painter; Italy, PIETRO 
FRAGIACOMO, painter, ETTORE FERRARI, sculptor; Hol- 
land, Professor DE Haas, painter; Austria, EUGEN FELIX, 
painter, Professor JuLIus DEININGER, architect ; Sweden, 
F, v. CEDERSTROM, painter; Spain, Professor A. HOLM- 
BERG, painter; America, C. F. ULRicH, painter; Poland, . 
WLADISLAW Vv. CZACHORSKI, painter ; Germany—cities : 
Berlin, E. HavussMan, painter, Max Kruse, scuiptor ; 
Dresden, Professor FRITHJOF SMITH, painter ; Dusseldorf, 
C. L. BoKELMANN, painter ; Munich, Lupwic v. LOFFTZ, | 
painter, Professor Kart Marr, painter, PHILIPP ROTH, 
painter, THoMas DENNERLEIN, sculptor, Professor JOSEPH 
BUOHLMANN, architect, Professor LEONHARD RoMEIS, archi- 
tect, JaKosp Dertnincer, E. OBERMAYER, ALBRECHT 
ScHULTHEISS, designers; Carlsruhe, F. KELLER, painter. 
The English, French and Japanese artists are as yet un- 
represented. The jurors have elected Herr Lupwic v. 
Lorrrz as president, and M. ALBRECHT DE VRIENDT as 
vice-president. 


AN appeal is made by Dr. LawrRENcE HAMILTON, of 
Brighton, for suggestions and references as to the most 
efficient and economical means to provide portable apparatus ~ 
or rock-drill to secure pointed staves near rocks, with a view 
to decrease the alarming annual mortality from drowning, 
fatalities. Whatever form of life-saving apparatus is to be. 
employed for the rescue of the drowning, in those speciak 
cases where the rescuers are placed upon high cliffs above 
the sea, perhaps the basis or hold of the most rapid satis- 
factory and portable apparatus will be something after the: 
present style of the Board of Trade’s pointed iron staves: 
or pins, which in certain soils and soft rocks can with a: 
sledge-hammer be quickly inserted into the earth, and ta 
which pins the derrick-cranes or rope-ladders will be 
attached or made fast.. In those cases where the fixed. 
points have to be secured immediately in very hard rocks, 
these pointed-iron staves are practically useless. Hence, : 
some portable, simple and easily hand-worked rock-drills, 
which an ordinary coastguard or chance labourer could 
readily apply, are desirable, and the question is, can they be» 
found ? . 
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KRAENSTRATE, MALINES. 


PREMIATED DESIGN FOR NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, OXFORD. 

HE following extracts from the report accompanying 
- |] - premiated: designs by Mr. Ernest RUNTZ will 
explain the illustration :— 
_ Some Advantages Claimed.—Economy. 
directness of plan. Concentration and intercommunication 
of all departments. Avoidance of internal open areas. 
Retention of vaults under. present Corn Exchange. Com- 
plete natural lighting throughout. 
ventilation and warming. Ample entrances and exits, ‘six 
in all, to the town hall and concert-room. Provision for 
future extension. ~ Special attention to the external design, 
bearing in mind the desirability of the building harmonising 
with others in the city. 

Description of Departments in Block. 

Town Hall and Concert-room.—This is situated upon 

the first floor in the rear of the library, is bounded on the 
north by the grand staircase, hall and foyer, and on the 
south by Blue Boar Street, access being given by the 
former to the principal portion, other approaches and exits 
being from the latter. 
. Police and Administration of Justice.—These departments 
are still retained in the rear of the site, the official portion 
of the former being on the ground-floor, the latter on the 
first-floor ; they are distinct from the other departments, 
although (in common with all other portions of the building) 
arranged for intercommunication if desired. The entrances 
are from Blue Boar Street, a distinct advantage, inasmuch 
as police courts and offices are objectionable in any main 
thoroughfare, such as St. Aldate’s Street. 

Municipal Offices, including Assembly Hall—These 
offices occupy the northern portion of the facade, as in the 
sketch plans submitted, with the exception of the assembly 
hall on the second floor ; they adjoin and communicate 
with the Town Clerk’s offices, and form with it one 
compact block. The approach is by a flight of steps facing 
the tower. 

Public Library.—This is at the south-west corner of the 
site, as desired, with its approach directly from St. Aldate’s 
Street. 

General Remarks.—The whole of the offices available 
for daily public business are on the ground-floor, with other 
various approaches opening directly into the entrance-hall 
on the north and east sides of the same. The planning is 
based upon the principles generally approved and adopted 
in municipal offices, viz. clerks’ offices are used as 
thoroughfares into private rooms. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for the storage of 36,000 volumes in the lending 
library and book store. The news-room accommodates 


40 readers, and the magazine room 56 readers. The 
reference reading-room has accommodation for 7,000 
volumes. No block of the whole building is cut off or 


isolated from another. Every room is completely lighted. 
The ventilation for the town hall is arranged in two 
systems, one for use in winter and the other in summer. 
Two thousand cubic feet per head per hour of fresh filtered 
and warm air was arranged for an audience of 1,400, pro- 
pelled by a 7-feet fan, specially designed. For summer 
ventilation, the fresh air would be propelled at the lower 
portion of the hall, and would pass away by the openings of 
the sliding roof. 

Materials.—It is proposed to use Monk’s Park stone 
and Box Ground Bath for the external work. The town 
hall to be largely decorated in fibrous plaster and low 
relief ; the council chamber in wainscot oak. 

Architectural Treatment.—The author ventures to think 
that the designs exhibit a distinctly original treatment of 
Gothic Renaissance, both characteristic and unique, with an 
idea carried throughout the plan. He does not pretend to 
haye discovered anything new, but only to have developed 
a style unlike anything in Oxford but yet in harmony with 
the surrounding buildings. The main block of buildings 
has been set back, which materially assists the appearance. 
The sky-line is varied and picturesque. 

Mr. .CotcuTt, in reporting as assessor, when referring 
to the design published this week, said:—‘“ The design 


Simplicity and 


Special attention to. 


marked. No. 5-is, on the whole, arranged more conveniently 
and with better light to the corridors than the others. , With 
regard to the architectural treatment, I think it is perhaps 
the best, and, with the exception of those to the ground- 
floor, the windows are designed to admiit of ample light to 
the various rooms.” Elsewhere in his report Mr. CoLtucurt 
said,’ ‘On the whole, I think that design No: 5 is the 
best.” pe . 


TWO HOUSES, OAK AVENUE, MANNINGHAM. 


PROPOSED LODGE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


THE RUINS OF SUKKHOTHAI AND 
SAWANKHALOK, SIAM.* 


T two o’clock in the afternoon of Deceinber 17, 1885, we 
reached the town of Sukkhothai, built on both banks of 
the Mé-yom, which is here deep, though narrow. The vice- 
governor of the province, who was at Phitsanulok when I 
passed through on December 11, had_ been sent across country 
to make preparations for my reception, and I found he had got 
quarters ready for me in a large hall belonging to the principal 
temple of the town. It was what the Siamese call Kanburien, 
a sort of church, provided with three magnificently carved and 
gilded pulpits. Round the upper part of the wall ran a painted 
frieze representing scenes from the anterior lives of Buddha, 
but unfortunately there was no one in the place who could 
explain them. Such knowledge is extremely rare among the 
Siamese, perhaps rarer than that of the lives of the Catholic 
saints in England amongst Protestants. The roof was sup-. 
ported by rows of lofty circular pillars of rosewood nearly 
2 feet in diameter. It is perhaps necessary to observe that 
this timber takes its name not from the tree whence it is 
obtained, but from its red colour (couleur rouge). Along the 
side of the hall ran a raised platform, on which we deposited. 
our baggage and had our bedding spread out. - The rest of the 
afternoon was spent in arranging for a visit to the ruins of the- 
ancient town of Sachanalai, in collecting information about the: 
resources of the province and in exploring the temple grounds. 
There was nothing. particularly remarkable about the principal 
building containing the image of Buddha (wihan), but.in a 
shed close by I found a collection of old bronze figures which 
had been brought from the ruins, and were now undergoing 
restoration with the aid of pieces of wood, paint and the 
replacement of lost. arms. and legs by modern castings. 
Archer occupied himself in superintending a tracing of a 
native map of the province which the vice-governor had lent 
us, and in getting from that worthy various items of informa- 
tion which have appeared in the official report of our journey. 
Not being able to speak Siamese, I left all such matters 
entirely in his hands. 

At six o’clock on the morning of December 18 the ther- 
mometer stood at 69 degrees, showing that we must have 
descended considerably. since we left. Phichhai. At half-past 
seven we started on elephants from the opposite bank of the 
river for Sachanalai. The road lay at first along the muddy 
bank of a creek, which it then crossed, and we did not see it 
again till shortly before we got to the ruins. We passed three 
small hamlets, and traversed a good deal of rice-land, of which 
only about one-half had been sown this year owing to the 
deficient rainfall, for, as you know, the cultivation of rice is 
almost entirely dependent on an abundant supply of water. 
Every now and then our followers climbed a fence to rob a 
sugar-cane field of its luscious produce, which they peeled and 
devoured greedily, not however without giving the elephants a 
share. Ata quarter-past ten we passed a tall phra-chedi of 
comparatively modern date, rising among some trees to our 
left, and entering a wood reached, in half an hour more, a wat 
standing on the edge of a lotus pond. Here on an island in 
the middle of the water is a half-ruined phra-chedi of 
stuccoed brick. Halting for a few moments at the sala, we 
proceeded on our elephants for forty minutes more to the 
principal ruins, which the vice-governor had caused to be 
cleared in great part of the overgrowth of bushes that would 
otherwise have rendered them inaccessible. 

The first object that attracted my attention was a massive 
square structure standing on a platform rising by steps from 
the general level of the soil, and on examining It closer I found 
the platform to be constructed entirely of blocks of stone 
covered with a coating of very hard chunam. This is a very. 
important fact. All of the buildings in Bangkok are of 
brick, and that material seems to have been universally . 
employed in modern times, so that the mere fact of stone 
having been used is by itself an indication of great antiquity. 


* From a paper by Mr. Ernest Satow, C.M.G., published in the 
Jourral of the Society of Arts. 
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The Sachanalai stone is laterite, which, when dug out of the 
ground, is so soft that it can easily be cut, but it becomes 
extremely hard after exposure to the air.* 

In the‘centre of the eastern side was a narrow and lofty 
opening, the sides of which approached each other towards 
the top, forming a truncated acute angle, and across which 
were laid slabs of what looked like green slate. .The outer 
dimensions were 53 feet 4 inches on every side, the height being 
apparently the same, and the base was nearly 80 feet square. 
At the top .of the wall were remains of an elegantly-mounted 
cornice. All signs of roof had disappeared, but I incline to the 
belief that it must have been pyramidal. There were traces of 
a porch having existed over the doorway. 

From the measurements I took the walls appear ta be over 
8 feet thick at the sides, and the inside of the building is there- 
fore only about 37 feet_across. Atabout three-quarters of their 
height ‘from the floor the walls begin to incline inwards, and, if 
continued upwards ‘in the same, curve, would terminate ina 
sharp, many-sided point. The concealed passage starts from 
one side of the entrance, and, winding upwards, seems to pass 
out on to the top of the wall behind the image. On the south 
side it opens into the interior by a doorway 5 feet high and 
2 feet wide. Unluckily, we had no candles, and therefore could 
not explore the passage. These passages have since been 
examined by Pére Schmitt, who found them to be covered with 
sculpture incised on blocks of stone. The walls are of large 
red bricks covered with stucco. 

East of this building there had been a wihan, the outer 
walls composed of low, cylindrical laterite pillars covered with 
stucco, the space between having been filled up with brick, 
while two rows of similar columns mark off the aisles. Frag- 
ments of a coarse pottery having a pale, stone-coloured glaze 
and picked out with designs of light brown, were lying scattered 
about. They take the form of Buddhist angels, lions and small 
pagodas, their precise employment being uncertain, but they 
were probably intended for decorative purposes. There are 
also numerous small Buddhist images of a fine-grained green 
stone resembling slate, the largest fragment being a head about 
~ 3 inches high. 
~ From this place I returned with Archer to the sala for 
lunch, and afterwards visited the ruins of a temple mentioned 
in history as the Wat Na-Phra-that. It consists of a much 
larger group of buildings than the first one. The principal 
edifice is a wihan 136 feet in length and about 4o feet wide. 
The roof and walls have long ago disappeared, but many of the 
four rows of laterite pillars which ran down each side of the 
building, giving it three aisles with a broad nave between, are 
still erect.. These pillars diminish in height and size from the 
nave outward, the highest being about 25 feet, and are built 
up with thick circular slabs of stone covered over with chunam. 
The outer walls were of brick. At the eastern end we found a 
block of green stone half sunk in the ground bearing an im- 
perfect inscription. Beyond this is a small shrine raised high 
above the level of the floor, the roof of which had been sup- 
ported on four pillars. The image of Buddha which this shrine 
once protected from the weather is still in position, though 
much dilapidated. 

‘At the other end of the building is a large phra pang, or 
group of nine pagodas, having a common base built partly of 
brick and partly of laterite. “Much of this is in ruins, but con- 
siderable remains of chunam reliefs show that it was once a 
very fine work of art. One of these reliefs appears to represent 
the death of Buddha, Behind it are eight pillars belonging 
to the bét, a building where the consecration of the priests 
takes place. On either side of this again rose a sort of cella 
with thick walls, containing an image of Buddha 4o feet high, 
nicknamed Sao sip-ha pi, “the girl of fifteen years,” the tradi- 
tion being that they are the exclusive handiwork of a damsel of 
that age. Close by there is a stone called the Khém dam din, 
or “Cambodian who dived into the ground.” It is connected 
with the legend of the freeing of Siam from the yoke of the 
Cambodians by the celebrated magic-working king Phra Ruang. 
He had fled hither from Cambodia, and was pursued by a 
Cambodian general, who dived through the earth in search of 
the fugitive, and came out at this spot in the centre of the 
temple. On his inquiring where Phra Ruang was to be found, 
the latter replied, “ Remain where you are till he comes,” and 
the Cambodian thereupon was transformed into stone. It is 
said that the present stone is only the remains of a pillar, frag- 
ments of which have been carried off from time to time to be 
used as charms, so that very little of it is now left. According 
to the Siamese official chronology, Phra Ruang reigned about 
1,250 years ago, so that the temple would be even older, but I 
fear their dates are not to be trusted. 

_. More remains of buildings were'to be seen in the jungle, but 
it was impossible to trace their outline, owing to the thickness 
of the brushwood that has been allowed to almost cover them 


...* Being of a deep red colour, it is a very effective material, and in 


Rangoon, where it abounds, it has been recently utilised for public 
buildings, 


* sure rises the well-preserved phra-chedi ‘already mentioned 


from sight. We took just three hours to get back to Suk- 
khothai, arriving there after sunset by the light of the full 
moon. 

About half-past one on December 20 we reached the Bang 
Wang Mekon, the seat of government of the province of 
Sawankhalok. *Sawankhalék is famous for the ancient china- 
ware which was made at the old city in prehistoric times, and 
specimens are now and then available. I asked the vice- 
governor if he could help me to purchase some, and later on he. 
brought a bowl of earthenware with a pale-green glaze, which 
he pressed me to accept asapresent. I declined to deprive 
him of this valuable. curiosity, but regretted afterwards the 
excess of delicacy that had led me to refuse the offer when I 
learnt that he had appropriated it from the original owner 


| without payment. 


The river is now very shallow, but it is said that at high 
water boats can go much farther up, namely, to Mu’ang Long, 
on the frontier of Lakhon and Phré, where there are rapids. 
which prevent any further progress. The bank is about 30 feet 
above the present level of the river. Along the left bank extend 
the houses of the principal officials, built of wood, each standing 
in a separate compound full of fruit trees. In this it differs 
markedly from Sukkhothai, where the houses are built side by 
side close to the river bank, without the sign of atree. Here 
the houses are so surrounded as to be almost invisible from the 
river. To judge from the mere outward appearance you would 
fancy yourself in the country of the Laos instead of in Siam. 

At a quarter to ten, on December 21, we passed the village 
of Tai-chai, extending on both sides of the river. There were 
a considerable number of trading boats laid up for the season, 
and in connection with almost every one there had been built 
a rough shanty on a raft of teak logs. A good many Chinese 
were stopping here, and, of course, they had established the 
inevitable gaming-house, distinguished by its orange paper 
placards covered with characters in black ink. 

It was not long before we were visited by some priests from 
the ruined temple close by, and I took the opportunity of 
asking whether any specimens of the old pottery were pro-: 
curable. To my great joy they produced two fragments, one 
of which would have been worth, according to their estimate, a 
couple of ticals (tical=2s,. 2d.) if it had been whole. I bought 
both pieces at that price, and the word was immediately passed 
round the hamlet to bring more. In the course of the afternoon 
child after child appeared, each with two or three examples that 
he had dug out of the ruined kiln, where they had been baked 
centuries ago. I purchased everything. Not one specimen was 
perfect, and this is the best proof of their genuineness. China 
and Japan are the only countries where green celadon is pro- 
duced now, and it would not be worth any one’s while to import 
from those countries the potters’ failures, on the meagre chance 
of selling them at Sawankhalék to any collector who might 
come that way. ‘Their very condition confirms the story that 
they are found from time to time in the heaps of rubbish sur- 
rounding the remains of the kiln. I regret I did not visit the 
spot, which is said to lie some distance to the north in the’ 
jungle beyond the old city walls. Of all the pieces I obtained 
only one resembled porcelain. It is a small dumpy jar- 
shaped bottle, with three figures of Buddhist angels under the 
white glaze. Another resembled our stoneware, and a few 
specimens were what is called crackle. But the finest were jars 
of green pottery, much constricted at the neck. 

At old Sawankhal6ék there are some thirty-five ruined 
temples, of which the foundations can still be traced, mostly 
overgrown with brushwood and hidden in the jungle. But 
close by the rest-house rises the lofty pagoda we saw as we 
approached the place in the morning, and another temple 
called Wat Na-Phra-that. This consists of a wihan 32 yards 
long by 10 in width. The nave was originally supported by 
ten octagonal pillars of laterite, covered with chunam, while the 
outer walls were built up of brick-shaped laterite blocks be- 
tween pillars of the same material. These pillars are about 
three-quarters of a yard in diameter, and about 20 feet high. 
The side-walls are pierced with windows. At the west end isa 
large sitting figure of Buddha, built of stone blocks, plastered 
with chunam, and piled up about the pedestal are a number of 
smaller images in bronze,, ivory, terra-cotta and wood, in an 
advanced stage of rust and decay, and mostly wanting arms, 
legs or head. I persuaded the priest who showed us round to 
sell three of these for a tical each. A Siamese official would 
probably have taken them away without payment. At the 
eastern end of this wat are the ruins-of a lofty phra-chedi, built 
of the same stone as the wihan, but so disfigured that its original 
outlines are no longer visible. The wihan, however, is in 
decent repair, having been until lately inhabited by the priests. 
At the south-east corner, outside the porch, isa cellar with thick 
walls, containing an erect figure of Buddha, as at Sachanalai, 
and likewise nicknamed the maiden of fifteen. The whole area 
is surrounded by a solid wall of laterite blocks, on the top ot 
which is a coping of the same stone. : 

Beyond this, and almost'to the centre of an oblong enclo- 
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forming part of the monastery Wat Phra-prang. The phra- 
chedi must at least be 80 feet high, perhaps 100. The inhabit- 
ants give it about 134 feet, but that is no doubt an exaggeration. 
At the outer entrance to the central cell, which is approached 
from either side by a steep flight of steps, are a pair of wooden 
doors, carved in high relief representing two angels. The 
drapery is boldly rendered, and recalls to mind the finest 
specimens of Buddhist sculpture to be seen in Japan, which 
are, as is well known, at least eight centuries old. In modern 
times all these countries have fallen far below their ancient 
artistic standard, which seems to have been affected by Greek 
influences derived from North-western India, or, more exactly 
speaking, the Punjab. At the end of a narrow passage a 


massive slab of wood closes the inner entrance to the cell, in | 


which is a sitting figure of Buddha of no particular merit. 

Immediately east of the phra-chedi is a wihan, of which 
most of the pillars and outer wall are still standing; they are 
octagonal, as in the other temple. At the west end, with its 
back to the phra-chedi, is a sitting figure of Buddha. We can 
see how these images came to occupy the important place they 
do in the Buddhist temples. The phra-chedi was supposed to 
contain relics of the cremated body of Guatama, and in front 
of it the devotees built a shed or hall to protect them from the 
weather while saying their prayers. Afterwards they placed a 
representation of Guatama, generally in the act of preaching, 
before the entrance to the shrine containing his relics, and thus, 
in course of time, the ignorant populace, addressing their 
prayers to the image, came to be idolaters, though their priests, 
as long as they continued to be educated in their religion, knew 
well enough that the image was a mere symbol and aid to 
devotion. 

The enclosure is formed by a wall of massive circular stone 
columns placed close together, and surmounted by a heavy 
coping. Round the inside there once ran a cloister supported 
on circular pillars, the capitals of which were richly decorated 
with designs in chunam, and the exterior wall of the phra-chedi 
was similarly surrounded by a cloister. At the east and west 
ends are gateways, each formed of three massive cylindrical 
pillars, now half buried in the ground. Indeed, it-is worth 
noting that the level outside is much higher than that of the 
enclosure, which is no doubt to be ascribed to the gradual 
deposit of soil by the annual floods. 

Outside the enclosure, and still further east, is a square 
building with a pyramidal roof. Here the people still come to 
present offerings to the manes of the prehistoric king Phra 
Ruang, who reigned here as well as at Sukkhothai. I found it 
crowded with a mass of trash, such as clay elephants with half- 
burnt bits of joss-stick inserted in the hole where the head 
should have been, pieces ofdirty rag, &c. 

The examination of these buildings in a broiling sun was 
rather hard work, and we went back to the rest-house for a cup 
of tea before starting for the outer ruins, which were said to be 
some distance off. In fact, we found it took three-quarters of 
an hour to get there. The path lay along the western bank of 
the river for a long way, and then plunging into the jungle we 
reached the ruins of Wat Chan Lom, passing what is said to be 
the site of the old palace. But of this nothing remained, and 
no wonder, since until within a few years all Siamese buildings, 
except temples, were constructed of wood. We found the main 
portion of the ruins to consist of a stone wall enclosing a ruined 
phra-chedi. This stood on a lofty basement, surrounded by 
seven life-sized stuccoed elephants on each face, except where 
there was a staircase giving access to the platform. At each 
corner stood a still larger elephant. Round the next stage were 
rows of sitting Buddhas in horseshoe niches, five on a side. 
The spire was quite plain. The enclosure wall is of cylindrical 
pillars set close together with a coping. 

One point worth noting is that the stone is never carved, all 
the sculptural ornaments being produced by the aid of very 
hard chunam (or cement), which probably would last for ever. 
but for the ruinous force of the plants, chiefly a species of Ficus, 
which thrust down their roots wherever they get a chance, and 
thus. destroy an uncared-for building in an incredibly short 
space of time. 

Portions of the old city wall are still to be discerned, and in 
fact they lie for some distance along the river bank... The 
stream makes a very sharp bend just beyond the Wat. Phra- 
prang, and the angle thus formed was doubtless. entirely 
occupied by the city, a line being drawn across the base.of the 
angle so as to connect the bank at two points. About two miles 
above the bend within a short distance of each other are two 
sets of rapids formed by masses of rock lying in the:bed of the 
river, We descended to the upper rapids. Large blocks of 
laterite half-buried in the bank lay close to the path,.and it is 
evident that the stone used in constructing the temples must 
have been quarried in this vicinity, although the priests and 
villagers said, in answer to questions, that they: did not know 
-where it was to be found. The fall of water-.at this rapid 


seemed to be about ro feet, and it makes a considerable roar 


s it rushes down the narrow channel between the rocks. Above 
s along placid reach, curving somewhat to the east 


‘ing of railroad cars and manufacture of furniture. 


between high grassy banks crowned by high forest trees, while 
below the river flows away less peacefully to the south-east 
between two low islets, 


AMERICAN PINE TIMBER. 


N his report for 1891 Mr. B. F. Fernon, chief of the Division 
of Forestry in the Agricultural Department, gives the 
results of the latest investigations and experiments concerning 
Southern lumber pines, for the purpose of clearing up the almost 
inextricable confusion and misconceptions which seem to exist 
in regard to the identity of these pines and their lumber among 
millmen, dealers, architects, engineers and the public at large, 
Exhaustive researches are being made to determine the quality 
and adaptation of these woods, of which, when the investigations. 
are further advanced, it will be possible to speak with more 
precision and to specify with more knowledge, but from past 


| experiences he furnishes the following information :— 


Mr. Fernon suggests that a uniformity of nomenclature, at 
least in the market and in specifications, would be desirable it 
it could be brought about by co-operation of sawmill men, 
lumber dealers, architects and engineers, and notes some of the 
common names as follows :— il 

The longleaf pine is superior wherever strength and 
durability are required. In tensile strength it approaches, and 
may surpass, cast-iron. In crossbreaking strength it rivals the 
oaks, requiring 10,000 lbs. per square inch on the average to 
break it, while in stiffness it is superior to the oak by from 50 to. 
100 per cent. It is best adapted for principal members of heavy 
construction, for naval architecture, for bridges, trestles, via- 
ducts and housebuilding. The finer-grained, and especially the 
curly, timber, is much sought for finishing-wood. Its hardness: 
fits it for planks and flooring, but unless quarter-sawed it is apt 
to “peel out.” Being very resinous, it is sometimes difficult ;to: 
handle in dry-kilns, nor does it take paint readily ; its hardness. 
also makes it difficult to work, wearing out tools and muscles. 
The curly-grained lumber, which is found. quite frequently, 
makes an elegant finishing and furniture-wood, It is an 
excellent fuel, and its resinous products supply the world with 
pitch, resin and turpentine. Contrary to common belief, the 
tapping for turpentine was found by a large number of tests, 
lately made under direction of this division, not to weaken, but 
to strengthen the timber in crossbreaking and compression, and 
to increase its stiffness. 3 

The Cuban pine, mostly known locally as slash-pine, is. 
generally cut and sold without distinction from. the longleaf, 
and its wood, if not superior in some respects, is probably not 
inferior in any to the latter, except as far as its. coarser grain. 
and larger amount of sapwood may influence its usefulness, 
The tests of the Tenth Census would make its: mechanical 
properties even superior to those of the longleaf. 

The shortleaf pine, comparatively free from resinous matter,. 
softer, capable of good finish, and more easily worked, furnishes 
a lumber better adapted to the use of the joiner, cabinet-maker 
and carpenter than the other two.. There being more sapwood 
in the long-run lumber and greater variation in its growth, 
more need for grading exists. 

Until within a decade or so this lumber did not find ready 
market outside of its home, because the sapwood was apt to 
“blue” ; but with the dry-kiln these objections have been over- 
come, and it now finds wide application for lighter framework, 


-weatherboarding (taking paint more readily than the longleaf 
pine), for flooring, ceiling, wainscoting, window casings and 


It is also adapted for build- 
In cross- 
breaking strength it is at least 25 per cent. weaker than the 
longleaf, although occasional sticks are found as strong, In 


sash and doors, and for shingles. 


stiffness the difference is not so great on. the average, but the 


best stick so far tested falls 20 per cent. below the best longleaf. 
In shearing strength, however, it seems to equal the latter, 
showing that, although weaker, its cell elements are as firmly 
knit together. : . 

The loblolly pine varies still more greatly in quality than 
the shortleaf pine, growing as it does under the most varied 
conditions. Hence opinions as to, its value vary widely, and 
its usefulness is but imperfectly understood except perhaps in 
some parts of its home, like Lower Virginia, where most of the 
houses were built of this pine. Grown slowly on the poorer 
or wetter soils, at higher elevations and in more northern 
climates it produces more heartwood and better quality, while 
the rank growth on better soils presents a sappy, light, coarse- 
grained wood, soft and quick. to decay. In North Carolina, 
where it occupies the swamp border, the variety, or rather the 
“quality,” known as ‘ rosemary” or “slash” pine, now nearly 
exhausted, furnishes a timber from Jong and large old trees in 
no way inferior to the shortleaf, which it closely resembles, and 
approaching even the longleaf. - ; 

Strength and durability it-does not possess in great measure, 
but, properly seasoned, it furnishes a timber suitable for many 
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purposes. Yet the timber tested from North Alabama seems to 
equal, if not to surpass, in strength and stiffness the shortleaf 
from the same region. It is perfectly suited for rough work, 
joists and scantling, studding and common boards, and about 
75 per cent. of the material for this purpose used in the markets 
of Baltimore and Washington comes from this pine, and the 
bulk is sawed in Caroline County, Va. Much is also used in 
Philadelphia. The best grades are selected for flooring, siding 
and inside finish, although its liability to shrink, unless 
thoroughly seasoned, makes the propriety of this use doubtful. 
As cordwood it reaches also more northern markets’ (New 
York), and where a brisk flame with quick heat is desired, as in 
bakeries, brickyards and potteries, it is very good. The name 
under which this lumber goes is Virginia pine, although I have 
found builders calling it “yellow pine” and “ North Carolina ” 
pine. Since this pine is of rapid growth, quickly occupying old 
abandoned fields and making sawlogs in fifty years, it promises 
to become one of the prominent staples of our lumber market. 

In North Carolina only the better quality is cut and sold 
indiscriminately with the shortleaf as “ North Carolina” pine, 
while in the Gulf States east of the Mississippi but little is cut, 
and that only on special orders for inferior work (except in 
North Alabama). In Texas, however, where this pine abounds 
in perfection, 25 and more per cent. of the lumber handled is 
loblolly, although at Beaumont, the principal point of lumber 
production, but little of this material was found at the mills. 
In Arkansas it is called “longleaf pine,” and some Northern 
jumber-yards which must have longleaf pine from Arkansas 
seem to supply themselves with this material. It is tapped for 
turpentine wherever found in the turpentine orchard, yielding a 
more fluid resin than the longleaf pine. 

The various names under which Southern pine lumber 
appears in the market are either general or specific, the former 
being more of less general in application to lumber manu- 
factured in the South, without reference to special localities, the 
latter referring to special localities from which the lumber is 
actually or presumably derived. In regard to the latter class 
of names it is to be regretted, perhaps, that they have been 
found necessary, the more because through their use not a few 
misconceptions and difficulties have arisen between consumers, 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers, owing to the difficulty in 
defining what tree species furnish lumber included by such 
name or names. 

The uninitiated may not understand that the various kinds 
of pine lumber manufactured in different States, although called 
by a specific name, may, after all, be of the same species and 
the same in all respects. “ Florida long-leaved yellow pine” or 
“Florida pine” is in no way different from that cut and manu- 
factured in Georgia under the distinctive name of “Georgia 
long-leaved yellow pine,” or “ Georgia pine.” The question as 
to any difference of quality dependent upon locality of growth 
is as yet undecided. ; 

The market names given to the various pines, uncertain as 
to their precise application in the minds of those that use them, 
or at least at variance with the conception of other authorities, 
are the following :— : 


General.—Yellow pine, Southern yellow pine, Southern * 


pine, long-leaved yellow pine, long-leaved pine, hard pine, 
pitch-pine. : 

Specific.—Virginia yellow pine, Virginia pine, North Caro- 
lina yellow pine, North Carolina pine, Georgia yellow pine, 
Georgia pitch-pine, Georgia pine, Georgia long-leaf yellow, 
Georgia long-leaved pine, Florida yellow pine, Florida pine, 
Florida long-leaved pine, Texas yellow pine, Texas long- 
leaved pine. 

The names “ yellow pine,” “ Southern pine,” seem first of all 
to be used as generic names, without distinction as to species. 
In the quotations from Western markets only “ yellow pine” 
and “long-leaved yellow pine,” or “long-leaved pine,” are dis- 
tinguished, the first name seemingly being now always used 
when “shortleaf” is meant, although it is also applied by 
advertisers from the longleaf-pine region to their product.’ In 
a market report of a leading lumber journal we find that “in 
the yellow pine line, longleaf, shortleaf and curly pine can be 
bought,” which would show that the attempt to distinguish the 
two kinds by their proper names is made. Curly pine, however, 
is in most cases longleaf pine with a wavy or curly grain, a 
sport, which is also found in the shortleaf species. Loblolly 
seems not to be quoted in the Western markets. 

Formerly, while the longleaf pine was the only pine reach- 
ing the markets, it was commonly known under the name of 
“yellow pine,” but now the supply under this name may be 
made up of all the species indiscriminately. In Texas and 
Louisiana “yellow pine” designates the longleaf species, in 
Arkansas and Missouri the shortleaf, while there the name 
“longleaf” is applied to the “loblolly,” which is rarely cut. 

_ In Florida, the Carolinas and Georgia the name “yellow 
pine” is also used with less distinctive application. In Florida, 
besides the Cuban pine, which is never distinguished on the 
market, loblolly may also appear in the lumber pile.‘ In 

_ Georgia and the Carolinas, although locally the name “ yellow 


in England did not advance to anything like pure 
till the appearance of architects of the modern school 


pine” is most frequently applied to the shortleaf, in the market 
a mixture of longleaf, shortleaf, loblolly and Cuban pine satisfies 
the name. 

In England, where probably nothing but longleaf pine is 
handled, the current name is “ pitch-pine,” and this name is 
also. most commonly used in Georgia and North and South 
Carolina, strictly applying to longleaf pine. In Boston only 
Southern and hard pine is mentioned without distinction. It 
is in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other Atlantic 
markets that the greatest variety of names is used, with an 
attempt to distinguish two kinds, the longleaf and shortleaf, by 
using the name of the State from which the lumber is supposed 
to come, but neither the name nor the lumber pile agree always 
with the species that was to be represented. 

‘“* North Carolina pine,” which is supposed to apply specifically 
to shortleaf, will be found to include in the pile also better 
qualities of loblolly sometimes to the amount of 50 per cent. 
Longleaf forms only very occasionally a part of the supplies 
from this section. 

_ “Georgia pine” is meant to designate the longleaf species, 
and, like “ Florida pine,” does mostly conform to this designa- 
tion, except as noted before under the nanie of yellow pine. 

“Virginia pine” or “Virginia yellow pine” are names 
hardly known elsewhere than in the markets at Baltimore and 
Washington, where the bulk of the common building timber 
consists of it. It applies in the main to the loblolly, with a 
very small percentage of shortleaf making its way into the pile. 
While this is mostly coarse-grained, inferior material, selected 
stuff, when well seasoned, furnishes good finishing and flooring 
material, ~ - ; 


RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. 


T the recent meeting of friends of University Extension, 
Oxford, Mr. T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., lectured on “ Renais- 

sance Architecture in England, and especially in Oxford.” 
The lecture was illustrated with lantern views. Mr. Jackson 
stated, according to the Oxford Herald, that the Renaissance 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, like that of the 
eleventh and twelfth, progressed at different rates in various 
countries. In some places the old style was at once thrown to 
the winds and the new one taken, but in others the new style 
was received with trepidation, and the new and the old were 
used together. The Renaissance in architecture began in 
Italy, which country, some critics said, never adopted the 
Gothic style at all. It always seemed to him that this was 
entirely untrue. The Gothic passed over Italy as it also 
passed over France and Germany, but its effect was not the same 
there. There were many differences which must be reckoned, 
such as the influences of the ancient arts, local materials, the 
associations of history, and the traditions of race and habit. 
As early as the thirteenth century the Italians had taken up 
the Antique style. The Renaissance spread across the Alps, 
and afterwards to England; not in the way the Gothic style 
came across. The Classic architecture had no associations of 
a national kind for the Englishman, the Frenchman and the 
German, as it had for the Italian. The Renaissance was brought 
about by royal patronage, and not by any popularmovement, and 
until the time of Henry VIII. of England and Francis I. of France 
there were none of the indications in those two countries which 
had been existing for a century and a half in Italy. The kings 
imported both the style of architecture and the architect. It 
was in 1506 that Peter the Painter, of Florence, otherwise 
Torrigiano, made his appearance, and undertook various works 
in London, including the tomb of Henry VII. For a longtime 
after that date the work, although it contained a mixture of 
Classic details, remained really Gothic in character. Of this 
mixed style, perhaps the most beautiful early example was that 
of Kirby House, in Northamptonshire, which was designed by 
an Englishman, John Thorpe. The hall of Christ Church at 
Oxford, though built in 1529, was Gothic. It was in the houses 
of the nobility that the change first made itself felt, and some 
of the foremost examples were Knole, Burleigh, Audley End 
and Woollaton. A room in the High Street, at Oxford, was 
also shown as an illustration at this point. Nowhere did the 
influence of the older Gothic styles remain stronger than in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The two earliest 
examples of anything like Classsic architecture were in the Old 
Schools and Wadham College. In the quad of the Old Schools, 
although the interior ‘affected the Jacobean, the architecture was 
really Gothic, and but for the fact that it was really certain, it 
would be impossible to believe it was of the date 1610. At 
Wadham the windows of the choir of the ciapel were in 
tolerably pure Perpendicular Gothic, although it was known that 
they were made in 1612, at the same time as the debased trace- 
ries of the ante-chapel and hall. References were also made 


to Lincoln Chapel, the Fellows’ Quad at Merton, the Tower of — 2 


the Five Orders at the Old Schools. Renaissance architecture 
pure Palladianism 
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Jones, who replaced the craftsmen-architects of the older 
schools, who were very often the master masons, and who 
carried out the wishes of their employers. The result of this 
system was of course that although the outward details of 
buildings might be Classic, the. principles on which. they were 
built were Gothic. Inigo Jones studied in Italy, and although 
his earlier work at St. John’s College, Oxford, showed a mixture 
of styles, he finally shook off the traces of Gothic in his design 
for the palace at Whitehall. Yet even under his successor, Sir 
Christopher Wren, they still found traces of Gothic influences, 
whose work, though inferior to that of Inigo Jones in refine- 
ment, showed greater power of originality and invention. Here 
he had left the Sheldonian Theatre, the Ashmolean Museum 
and other buildings. In London they had to thank him for the 
beautiful steeples which were distinctly inspired by the Gothic 
motive, for in no other country did Classic architecture construct 
steeples, and those in London were perhaps the finest and 
most original element of the Renaissance in England. From 
first to last it was to the Gothic element in it that the English 
Renaissance was indebted for its vitality ; so long as it con- 
tinued to grow it was a living art. The Gothic element kept 
‘the Renaissance architecture sweet, and when that element died 
out true. art ceased to exist, for when it reached an imitative 
stage it was dead. So long, however, as it moved, it moved 
and travelled forward. 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 


HE following report by Professor T. E. Thorpe, B.Sc., 

Ph.D.,-F.R.S., and Major-General E. R. Festing, F.R.S., 

on their visit to chemical laboratories on the Continent, has 

been sent to the Secretary of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment :— 

‘We have the honour to report that, in accordance with our 
instructions, we proceeded to the Continent on May Io last, 
returning on May 31. (We visited those places which, being at 
a moderate distance, contained chemical laboratories of which 
we had heard or read such reports as led us to believe that we 
should profit by a careful examination of them. The chemical 
laboratories visited by us may be grouped as follows :— 

_ University Laboratories—Bonn, Heidelberg, Strassburg, 
Munich. | _- a8 ; 
Polytechnic Laboratories.—Aachen, Zurich, Dresden. 
Technical Laboratories.—Badische Anilin und Soda-Fabrik, 
Ludwigshafen. 
_ In addition, we visited the pharmacological laboratory at 
Strassburg, Professor von Pettenkofer’s laboratory at Munich, 
and the physical laboratories at Strassburg and at the Federal 
Polytechnic, Zurich. In nearly every laboratory we saw some 
special detail of fitting or arrangement worthy of notice, but it 
would make our report unduly long to specify each peculiarity. 
It will suffice to describe the main features of three typical 
modern chemical laboratories, viz. those of Aachen, Strassburg 
and Zurich. These laboratories are the outcome of much 
thought and experience, and their arrangement and fittings have 
been planned after very careful comparison of all pre-existing 
models. They may be said, therefore, to embody the experience 
of the most successful instructors in practical chemistry since 
the time of Liebig. 


The Aachen Chemical Laboratory. 


_ This laboratory, attached to the Polytechnic School of 

Aachen, was planned by Professor Landolt, and was built in 
1876-79 at a cost of 49,200/, The buildings, exclusive of the 
open coucts, occupy 28,600 square feet of ground space, the 
actual site on which they stand measuring 99,630 square feet. 
The laboratories are arranged to accommodate 104 students, 
divided as follows :—Qualitative analysis, 48; quantitative 
analysis, 46; organic, 10. All the more important rooms, as 
the main laboratories, lecture-rooms, preparation-rooms, &c., 
are placed on one floor ; beneath this is a basement in which are 
the heating and ventilating apparatus, storerooms and certain 
special rooms, e.g. so-called operation-rooms, furnace-rooms, 
&c. Provision is made for the residences of the professors (2) 
and assistants (4) in the front portion of the building, which is 
here three storeys high. 

_ The main entrance is in the middle of the front portion, and 
leads into a vestibule. At the end of the vestibule is a double 
flight of stone steps giving access to the back of the main 
lecture theatre, which is a handsome, well-appointed room, and 
excellent for hearing. It is lighted from above, but can be 
darkened by large roller-blinds. The seats and desks are 
arranged in a so-called isacoustic curve, and have been planned 
with due regard to hygienic rules. The method of lifting the 
seat so as to allow the students to pass one another is specially 
noteworthy. The space above the lecturer’s head is curtailed, 


. asin the lecture theatre designed. by the late Professor von 


es 


at Graz. A somewhat similar arrangement was adopted 
> lecture theatre of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 


On the left, and immediately adjoining the lecture theatre, is a 
large room containing the collection of. chemical products 
required for lecture illustrations, and on the right is a similar 
room containing cases for storing the apparatus to be exhibited 


on the lecture table. Behind the lecture theatre is the prepara- 


tion room, and immediately adjoining is a small laboratory for 
physical chemistry. .... | . 

_ The main chemical laboratories are lighted partly from 
above and partly from the side, but the top light is modified by 
passing through a ground glass ceiling. A somewhat similar 
arrangement is to be met with in the chemical laboratories of 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. It has certain disad- 
vantages and is apt to interfere with the regularity of ventila- 
tion. The walls of the Aachen laboratory are partly distempered 
and partly painted, and although special pains were taken in 
the selection of materials and colours the fumes and gases in the 
laboratory have greatly affected the walls, in spite of the very 
elaborate ventilating arrangements. (Striking evidence of the 
evils of plaster and paint in chemical laboratories may be seen 
in the Munich University Laboratory.) The flooring is of 
asphalte. The drains, water and gas supply pipes, steam pipes, 
compressed air and vacuum pipes are placed in specially-con- 
structed channels in the floor and covered with tiles.. The 
whole is so arranged that the system can be laid bare without 
trouble. 

The heating and ventilating arrangements in Aachen are 
particularly elaborate, and merit detailed description. The 
usual air supply of 700 cubic feet per head per hour was found 
by Professor Landolt to be wholly inadequate, and as the result 
of very careful investigation the greatly-increased amount of 
3,500 cubic feet per head per hour was decided upon as the 
normal amount to be delivered into the building. In addition 
special provision was made that the more noxious gases should 
be removed at the spot where they are generated. On account 
of the great extent in horizontal direction of the space to be 
ventilated, and the large volume of air required, it was decided 
to employ a propeller ventilator to force in the fresh air, 
and to remove the vitiated air by two aspirator ventilators ; 
these are driven noiseléssly by an engine placed in the boiler- 
house at the rear of the building. The vitiated air is driven 
into two chimneys, placed some distance apart, and each 65 feet 
high. The propeller ventilator, for the intake, is situated 
between the boiler-house and the back laboratory, and takes 
the fresh air from a spot where the chimney gases can exert no 
influence. The fresh air is driven through an underground pas- 
sage, situated under the heating apparatus, into the heating 
chambers, where in winter time it is warmed by steam-pipes 
having a total length of 9,840 feet. The steam required for 
heating is obtained partly from the engine, but mainly from a 
large boiler in the boiler-house. From the central heating 
chamber the air passes through cement-lined channels to the 
separate rooms. In order to modify the temperature in any 
particular room it is possible to send cold air direct from the 
propeller into any set of channels, where it mixes in any desired 
quantity with the heated air in its passage into the rooms. Ten 
slightly inclined main channels take the warm air from the 
central heating chamber to the different rooms upon the ground 
floor, and four vertical smaller channels are carried up to the 
rooms immediately above the heating chamber. The air in 
each warm air channel can be moistened with steam if required. 
In each channel is an anemometer to indicate the volume of 
fresh air passing, together with a thermometer and hygrometer, 
all of which can be read from the outside. As the levers of the 
warm and cold air valves and the cocks for admission of steam 
are close to the control instruments, the attendant can readily 
effect any change in the volume of the air or in its temperature 
or humidity. . By way of constant control, there are metal 
thermometers in each of the six largé rooms, electrically con- 
nected and so arranged that they indicate to the engineer in 
charge of the machinery whether or not the temperature of the 
rooms is within the usual limits (17-19 deg. C. or 62°6-66 deg. F.). 
The signals are “too cold” and “too warm.” The engineer 
can then admit either a greater volume of warm air or of cold 
air into the particular channel as the case demands, A 
graduated scale is attached to the levers controlling the valves, 
so that a sharp adjustment is possible. - If no signal is observed 
it is assumed that the air has the mean temperature (18 deg. (Ox 
or 644 deg. F.). The rooms not furnished with electrical 
thermometers are situated between those which possess them, 
and consequently as a rule both have the same temperature, but 
if necessary the temperature may be specially regulated by 
means of valves placed outside. In order to call the attention 
of the attendant to any extreme variation of temperature, 
electric bells are connected with the indicators. 

The removal of the noxious gases evolved zz sztu in the 
laboratory is effected by means of a network of channels con- 
nected with two aspirator ventilators and the chimneys. Each 
student. has an evaporating niche near his work-table ; from 
these the gases are removed by the aspirators through cement- 
lined channels. All sand baths and draught chambers are also 
connected with similar channels, and there is also a general 
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aspirating flue under the roof of each workroom and in each 
lavatory and closet. Altogether there are 126 such aspirating 
flues. When the rooms are in full work the propeller ventilator 
can deliver from 750,000 to 1,000,000 cubic feet of air per hour, 
according to the rapidity with which it is driven. The aspirator 
ventilators remove from 600,000 to 900,000 cubic feet per hour. 
The drainage system presents no special features of interest. 
The building is mainly lighted by gas, although electric lighting 
is employed in the lecture theatre, and is invariably used for 
lantern projections. ; 

Great attention has been paid in the Aachen laboratories to 
the introduction of labour and time-saving arrangements. 
Much of the time spent in a chemical laboratory, especially in 
the case of beginners, is consumed in filtration and evaporation, 
and any contrivance which facilitates or hastens the simple but 
constantly-recurring operations will fro danto increase the 
amount of actual work done in a given time. Care has been 
taken that such contrivances shall be close at hand in the case 
of every student. , 

As already stated, each working bench is provided with a 
commodious draught-niche, and most operations that the 
student is called upon to perform may be done on the bench 
itself. Steam is available in the quantitative and organic 
laboratories, and is arranged so as to heat the baths intended 
for evaporation, the evaporation being greatly accelerated by a 
rapid current of air. Another set of steam baths is arranged 
for heating beakers and flasks, and there are the usual steam 
chests for drying precipitates, in which the drying is hastened 
by an artificial air current. The sand-baths are also heated by 
steam, and there are numerous steam cocks distributed about 
so that a current can be obtained at any time for such opera- 
tions as require it. For filtration under diminished pressure a 
number of water-jet pumps are provided. But the following 
arrangement is also adopted and is found to be very convenient. 
Two air-pumps, worked by gearing from the shaft of the engine 
which drives the ventilators are caused to exhaust an iron 
reservoir from which numerous branches of lead piping, ending 
in stopcocks, lead to the various laboratory benches. The first 
pump reduces the pressure to about half an atmosphere, which 
is sufficient for filtration purposes. The second pump effects a 
still greater exhaustion, and is used for distillation zz vacuo. 
Finally, a third pump supplies compressed air at various places 
in the laboratory. Similar arrangements have been introduced 
into the Yorkshire College Laboratory and into the new 
chemical laboratory of the University of Cambridge. 

The engine also drives two dynamos ; one gives a low pres- 
sure current suitable for electrolytic separations, the other gives 
the current for the lantern projections and for illuminating the 
lecture theatre. 


Strassburg University Chemical Laboratory. 


The new buildings of the reorganised University of Strass- 
burg were opened in 1884, They constitute a separate quarter 
of the city, and are without doubt the most magnificent and 
best equipped institutions of their kind in the world. Every 
branch of study has a distinct location assigned to it, with 
its own laboratories, lecture-rooms, museums and libraries. 
The teaching in the university is entrusted to 93 professors, 
and the number of matriculated students is 969. Since the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine about 700,000/. has been spent 
on buildings alone. The chemical laboratories cost 35,000/., 
the director’s residence a further sum of 3,500/., and the Insti- 
tute of Physics 29,150/. 

The building devoted to chemistry is 426 feet in length and 
52 feet wide. This somewhat unusual form is attended with 
two important advantages, viz. (1) the whole of the laboratories 
are lighted from both sides ; and (2) the entire building is sur- 
rounded by the free air. The laboratories are designed to 
accommodate 100 workers. The whole of the workrooms are 
placed on the ground floor, which is connected with the base- 
ment by five staircases. Care has been taken that the sub- 
sidiary rooms are as close as possible to the main laboratories, 
and that the latter are not to be used as thoroughfares more 
than is absolutely necessary. In order to secure these advan- 
tages the following simple arrangement has been followed as 
rigidly as possible :— 

The building is divided into two main portions—one for 
inorganic, the other for organic chemistry. The portion be- 
tween these two main divisions contains the principal entrance, 
and a number of rooms common to both divisions, such as the 
library and reading-room, room for air-pumps, filter-presses 
and desiccators ; a room for operations involving the use of 
sulphuretted hydrogen ; a small store-room for the sale of appa- 
ratus, and two laboratories and rooms for hats and coats. 

In each of the main divisions are two large laboratories, 
one for beginners and the other for more advanced students, 
and between the laboratories are the rooms used in common by 
the workers in the two laboratories. 

In the inorganic division the room for qualitative analysis 
is nearest to the central building; it is arranged for thirty-two 
workers, contains 1,620 superficial feet of floor-space, and is 


‘fitted with every convenience. 


Immediately adjoining is an 
operation-room fitted with large tables, sinks, steam-baths and 
drying-closets. ‘Two smaller rooms lead out of the operation- 
room: in one the reagents and preparations are stored, the 
other is arranged for glass-blowing work. Leading out of the 
opposite side of the operation-room, and at the end of a passage, 
is a specially well-ventilated room, fitted with stone tables, for 
experiments with noxious or dangerous substances. From the 
passage descends a short flight of steps leading to the furnace- 
rooms, crystallisation-rooms, &c., which are placed in the base= 
ment under the main workrooms. 

The room for quantitative analysis is arranged for twenty- 
four workers, and in the main is fitted in the same way as the 
qualitative room, and has 1,260 superficial feet of floor-space. 
From it we pass directly into the balance-room, two gas- 
analysis rooms and a room for spectrum analysis. A staircase 
leads to the private room and laboratory of the assistant 
professor. . 

The organic division is situated on the other side of the 
central block. It contains two equally large and similarly 
arranged laboratories, each with 1,260 superficial feet of floor- 
space, and fitted for twenty-two workers. The one nearest the 
entrance is for beginners in organic chemistry, the other is 
intended for advanced students doing original investigations. 
Between the two is a room, common to both laboratories. 
similar to, but considerably larger than, the corresponding room 
in the inorganic part. In connection with this is a smaller 
room containing the more frequently used preparations and 
reagents ; and a room furnished with draught chambers for 
organic analysis.- On the other side, as in the inorganic 
portion, is a corridor ending in an outside chamber, and steps 
leading to the basement where are the rooms for the manufac- 
ture of preparations, the furnace-room, sealed tube-room, &c. 
Adjoining the advanced laboratory is the balance-room, a room. 
for the determination of vapour densities and other physical 
measurements, together with the private laboratory and the 
private room of the director of the Institute. 

The basement contains, in addition to the rooms already 
named, store-rooms for acids and other reagents, a workshop, 
and the heating apparatus, together with two boilers for heating 
the steam-baths and the drying closets, and for the preparation 
of distilled water. | 

The first floor is mainly devoted to two large lecture theatres 
and the rooms associated with them. The lecture theatres 
are on either side of the central block; one is seated for 
150, and the other for 80 auditors. They are large, lofty 
rooms, being two storeys in height. To each is attached a 
preparation-room and a small retiring-room for the lec- 
turers. The entire portion of the building between the 
two lecture theatres is given up to the collections of appa- 
ratus and specimens used in the lectures. In the space 
in the second floor above the room containing the collections is 
stored the glass and porcelain ware, and other apparatus for 
use in the Institute. There are also living rooms on this floor 
for three assistants and three servants. The residence of the 
director (Professor Fittig) is attached to the main building by a” 
wide corridor, in direct connection with the private laboratory. 
This corridor is lined with books, and constitutes the reference 
library of the private laboratory. 

The heating and ventilating systems of the Strassburg labo- 
ratory are less elaborate than in that at Aachen, and are pro- 
bably less under control. On the other hand, the provision of 
the outside rooms in close proximity to the two main divisions 
throws much less duty on both the special and the general 
ventilation. The main laboratories and the lecture theatres 
are large, well-proportioned rooms, and the general style and 
finish of the wood and metalwork throughout the building is 
admirable. We were particularly struck with the excellence of 
the wood flooring ; it was well laid, and seemed to wear re- 
markably well. 


The Chemical Laboratory of the Federal Polytechnic School at 
Zurich, 

The Federal Polytechnic School at Zurich, founded in 1854, 
provides instruction in mathematics, natural philosophy, build- 
ing construction, civil and mechanical engineering, pure and 
applied chemistry, agriculture and forestry. Associated with 
the school, although not under its direct management, are the 
Federal testing stations and the experimenta! agricultural and 
forestry stations. The work of instruction is entrusted to forty- . 
nine professors, six honorary professors, forty-two lecturers and 
demonstrators and twenty-five assistants. 

The number of students in attendance at the present time 
is about 650, of whom nearly half are foreigners (z.2. not Swiss), — 
a certain proportion being English and American. A number ~ 
of chemical works in England could be named, of which the 
managers and chemists have been educated at the Zurich 
Polytechnic. Some of the best known teachers of applied 


chemistry in our own schools of technology, eg. Leeds and | ~ 


Manchester, also owe their position to their instruction ~ 
Zurich. The income of the school in 1888 was 675,769 fran 
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(27,0302.), of which 542,000 francs (21,680/.) was voted by the 
State. The total expenditure was 643,677 francs (25,747/.). 

~The chemical laboratory is separate from the rest of the 
Polytechnic buildings, but is situated near the main building of 
the Polytechnic school, on a site given by the Canton. It was 
built during 1884-86. The internal arrangement was designed 
by the professors of chemistry, Victor Meyer and Lunge, and 
the working plans are due to the professors of architecture, 
Bluntschli and Lasius. The laboratory consists of a central 
three-storeyed building 86 métres long and 19 métres broad, 
standing 35 métres back from the road, at each end of which 
are two one-storey wings 30 métres long and 11°5 métres wide. 
The space between the side wings and the front of the building 
is laid out as a garden, in front of the principal entrance. At 
the rear isa central wing extending to the height of the ground- 
floor ; this is connected on either side by a corridor leading to 
the side wings. This arrangement insures that both the main 
and subsidiary rooms shall be well-lighted and ventilated. 

Provision is made in the building for :—(1) The technical 
laboratories, the pharmacological and photographic laborato- 
ries, and the Federal gold and silver assay department ; (2) the 
analytical laboratories ; (3) the Federal seed-control station ; 
(4) the Federal agricultural chemical station. The two last- 
named institutes are independent of the chemical laboratories. 
“They only occupy the floor and a basement of the wings to the 
front, and each has a separate entrance from the main court. 

The principal entrance to the laboratory block is in the 
centre of the building. To the right of the entrance are small 
rooms for the doorkeeper, &c. From the vestibule extend two 
large corridors, right and left, one leading to the portion of the 
building devoted to theoretical and analytical chemistry, the 
other to the portion arranged for technological and applied 
chemistry. From the vestibule springs also the main staircase. | 
Here, too, is a small lecture-room, seated for forty students, 
with lecturer’s retiring-room and preparation-room. Leading 
directly from the vestibule, and close to the entrance, are the 
professors’ offices, to each of which is attached an ante-room. 
‘The arrangement of the two main divisions is practically sym- 
metrical. Passing through a large glass door on the right, we 

-enter the main corridor leading to the technological division. 
On the right are the professor’s office, private laboratory and 
balance-room, together with the ante-room and private assist- 
ant’s room. On the left of the corridor are the pharmaceutical 
laboratory and pharmaceutical collections, together with a 
microscopic-room and small store-rooms. Opposite is the main 
store-room for apparatus and chemicals. This room is so 
‘placed that it is in immediate proximity to the main labora- 
tories ; it is connected by a winding stair with similar store- 
rooms placed above and below. 

~All the doors in the corridor are partially glazed with 
‘roughened glass, to admit light into the passage. At the end 
the corridor passes right and left into the two main laboratories. 
There is also here a granite staircase running from the roof to 
the basement, together with a door leading to the outside. On 
the right of the staircase is a library, on the left the lavatories 
and the large balance-room for the main laboratories. 

Main laboratory II., in the front wing, is a long room, 
296 métres in length and 10 métres wide, with large windows 
on both sides ; the work tables are arranged in two rows, with 
a central passage running down the room. The draught closets 
are placed in the windows. The ceiling is of varnished wood. 
"Main laboratory I. is in the rear wing; it is also 19 métres 
wide, but only 26 métres long. At the end is a combustion- 
room and an optical-room and a covered corridor for operations 
which need to be done in the open air, On the floor above is 
the museum for the analytical division, consisting of three 
rooms ; near these are testing-rooms and museum for pharma- 
ceutical preparations. 

The two main lecture theatres, belonging one to each divi- 
sion, are also on this floor ; these, together with their subsidiary 
rooms, viz. preparation-room and rooms for storing the lecture 
apparatus and specimens, are arranged in precisely the same 
way in both sections. Each room can only be entered by 
students from the back. .The seats are arranged in a curved 
form, and are so constructed that from each place it is possible, 
not only to see the lecturer, but the whole length of the large 
experimental table. The room is arranged for 160 auditors ; it 
goes through two storeys, and occupies the entire width of the 
building ; it is well lighted by two rows of windows ; in addition 
there is a large window passing through two storeys for special 
illumination of the lecture table. All the windows can be 
darkened when required by thick black blinds. ‘The ceiling is 
of wood. The acoustic properties of the room are excellent. 
Entrance for the professor is gained by a winding staircase 
leading from his rooms on the ground-floor, On the same 
floor is the residence for the demonstrators, consisting of six 
rooms, a kitchen, &c. 

On the second floor, and occupying the whole of the central 
the building, is the technological museum ; here 
| special staircases at the end of the wings, are the 

s of the. s ryants, each consisting of three rooms 
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and a kitchen; there are also two rooms for tinmarried 
assistants. ieriy 

The ground-floor is arranged in a somewhat similar way to 
the one above ; the technical division being to the right, and 
the analytical to the left of the central block. Here is the 
private laboratory of the professor of pharmacology cor- 
responding with the one above, and connected with it bya 
circular ‘stair; on the left- of the corridor are the machine- 
room, electro chemical-room, and a second store-room. «The 
corridor now divides and leads, on the right, to the operation- 
rooms for technical analysis, and to the rooms assigned to 
photography ; there are also lavatories, a room for inflammable 
liquids, and a large operation-room, fitted with specially large 
draught places. This room is intended for the preparation of 
chemical products on a small manufacturing scale. At the end 
of this room is a laboratory for special researches, a gas 
analysis room, and an open-air room leading into a corridor to 
the rear of the court. At the end of the corridor are the large 
furnaces and boiler-house, evaporation-rooms, machine-room, 
&c. ; on the same floor are the rooms belonging to the Federal 
Assay Department, the remaining rooms belong to the analytical 
division. There is a second small lecture-room for eighty 
students ; the rest of the rooms are similar to those in the 
technical division. Comparatively little of the building is 
cellared. There are cellars under the front wings and the 


central rear wing, in which is placed the heating and ventila- 


tion apparatus. The roof of the building is flat, and is con- 
structed of wood and cement covered with pebbles. 

The cost of the building was 1,300,000. frs.. (52,000/.) ex- 
clusive of the site; which was given by the Canton. The 
fittings cost upwards of 400,000 frs. (16,000/.). 
| Heating and Venttlation.—The building is warmed: by 
steam delivered under 1 to 1} atmospheres pressure from two 
boilers, each of 67 square métres heating surface fitted with 
Ten Brinks’s feeding apparatus. The steam is distributed in 
horizontal direction in the cellars in such a way that it warms 
the air for ventilating purposes. Steam can be sent to each of 
the two large lecture theatres, to the living rooms and to the 
laboratories in the two sections of the building and to each of 
the two fresh-air heating chambers. The whole is so arranged 
that any one section can be readily thrown out of connection. 
Electrical thermometers placed in the lecture theatres and in 
the large laboratories enable the engineer to regulate the 
temperature. 

The ventilation is effected by forcing fresh air in by means 
of a propeller, capable of delivering 40,000 cubic métres per hour. 
The steam-engine required to drive the propeller is placed at 
some distance from it in the boiler-house, so as to be under the: 
immediate control of the engineer and to avoid transmitting the 
noise of the engine into the air channels. The fresh air enters 
from under the main entrance to the building and passes first 
through a washing apparatus and then over a system of tubes, 
which can be filled either with the waste steam of the engine or 
with steam directed from the boilers when it is required to 
warm the air in winter, or with a stream of cold water when it 
is required to cool itin summer. Between the tubes and the 
ventilator is an arrangement for moistening the air either with 
steam or with water according to the season. The ventilators 
drive the fresh air through flues 3 by 2} métres section to two 
heating chambers at the end of the central block, where it can 
be further warmed, if necessary, to 18 deg. C. ; thence it passes 
to the several rooms by means of channels arranged in the 
brickwork. The spent air is driven out by the incoming fresh 
air partly through the draught niches and partly through special 
exits. A special steam supply under a pressure of 1} atmo- 
spheres is furnished to the laboratories, for heating the water 
baths, drying closets, &c. 

A double-acting vertical air-pump of two cylinders, each 
270 mm. diameter. and. 360 mm. stroke, and driven by steam, 
gives the necessary vacuum for filtration purposes. The dis- 
tributing pipes consist partly of cast-iron, 60 to 80 mm. diameter, 
and partly of lead, from 7 to 50 mm. diameter. The extent 
of evacuation can at any time be determined by vacuum 
gauges placed in each of the four laboratories, and in the 
engine-house. 

Internal Fittings —The work tables in the main labora- 
tories are made of pine with oak tops, 2‘76 métres long and 0°75 
wide. The basins are at the end of the tables. Each table, as 
arranged for one advanced worker or two beginners, contains 
four gas cocks, two vacuum taps, and four water taps. The 
air-pump is capable of giving a vacuum cf 600 mm., which is 
sufficient for filtration purposes. For higher vacua, water-jet 
pumps are used. The draught places are mainly placed in the 
windows of the laboratory ; the bottoms consist of slabs of 
Ragatz slate, impregnated with Kessler’s magnesium fluo- 
Silicate. The woodwork of the draught places is of oak, and. 
the windows hang by balanced weights. The draught is 
effected by a gas-burner placed within the flues, which end on 
the roof. Similar but much larger draught places are found on 
the ground floor for use in the preparation of substances on a 
large scale. ; 
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The remaining internal, arrangements call for no special 
description. The laboratory is particularly rich in machinery, 
such. as hydraulic presses, centrifugal machines, filter presses 
and mills, the pyro-chemical room being especially elaborately 
prowiged, =~ We.are, &c., 

: T. E. THORPE. 
E. R, FESTING, 


We append a table showing the space provided in each of 
these institutions and the cost of the buildings. 


AACHEN STRASSBURG ZURICH 
Per Per Per 
Total | student) Total | Student Total Student 
Ground area of building, 
- ‘superficial feet . | 28,600 275 22,150 | 221 39,070 244 
.Internal floor space, super- ir 
ficial feet— | 
Laboratories 7,403 7 5,395 53 11,650 73 
Lecture, preparation rooms : 
and collections 45750 46 9,4¢0 94 12,203 76 
Professors and assistants” 
rooms . ° 2,010 19 | 1,680 17 3470 15 
Accessories and stores 17,160 164 | 19,620 | 196 36,000 225 
Passages, staircases, &c. . 4,152 40 3,800 | 38 17,400 109 
Total, nct including resi- | 
dences nor space occupied — 
by other departments* 35.470 340 | 30,845 398 79,720 498 
Cost, including residences 
and the last : 5 }449:200 4473 (£38,5¢0 | £385 |452,000] 4325 


* Other departments only refer to Zurich. 


The dimensions having been taken from plans of very Baal 
scale the figures relating to space are not absolutely accurate. 


IMPURITIES OF TOWN AIR. 


PAPER on “ The Impurities of Town Air” was read by 
Dr. G. H. Bailey in the Chemical Science Section of the 
British Association. He said that during the past twelve 
months the Air Analysis Committee of Manchester, in conjunc- 
tion with the Royal Horticultural Society, had been engaged on 
the analysis of the air of large towns. A large amount of in- 
formation having been already collected by previous observers 
as to the carbonic acid in the air, it was thought desirable to 
devote more special attention to such impurities as sulphurous 
acid and organic matter. Furthermore, since the object in 
view was not merely to collect data, but to lay the foundations 
of what may be termed chemical metecrology, the atmospheric 
conditions prevailing at the time of the observation have been 
noted. . From the results of several hundreds of analyses care- 
fully conducted in London, Manchester and Liverpool, the 
following conclusions are drawn :—1. That in clear breezy 
weather the amount of sulphurous acid is less than one milli- 
gramme per 100 cubic feet of air, 2. That in anticyclonic 
periods it rises very considerably, and in times of fog maxima 
of 34 and 50 milligrammes have been recorded for the worst 
districts: of. Manchester and: London respectively. 3. That 
wheréver an, open space or. a-less densely-populated area 
occurs there is a very marked diminution in the amount of 
impurities inthe air. 4. That an increase in the amount of 
sulphurous acid is accompanied by at least as large an increase 
in the amount of organic:impurities in the air. 5. That smoke, 
promoting as it does the formation of fog and preventing free 
diffusion into the upper stratum of the air, must be regarded as 
the principal cause of the impure state of the atmosphere in 
large towns. 

Sir Douglas Galton said he hoped the Manchester Com- 
mittee would pursue its inquiries. 

‘Mr. A. E. Fletcher, inspector of factories, said we might 
stop smoke from factory chimneys, but it was hard to see how 
we should attack household fires. We might, however, pass 
the air that entered our houses through cotton filters. He had 
done so with success. 

Dr. Bailey, in reply, condemned the practice of using the 
atmosphere as a receptacle for pollution by ventilating sewers 
into it. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Tenby.— The foundation-stone of the new Catholic Church 

has been laid. The architect is Mr. F. A. Walters, F.S.A., 
4 Great Queen Street, Westminster, and the contractor Mr. 
George Richards, builder, Tenby. The cost of the building, 
exclusive of the ‘site, will be upwards of 2,000/, 
_ Ruyton-xz1-Towns.—The old church porch: has just been 
completely restored, under the direction of Mr.. Lloyd Oswell; 
architect, ~ of Shrewsbury, Mr. Warwick Edwards. being. the 
builder, and Messrs. Jones the carpenters. 


- Wheale.—The memorial chancel or apse erected by Mrs. 
Butler in memory of her late husband has been opened. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Silver & Sons, builders, 
Maidenhead, the architect being Mr. John Oldrid Scott. 

Lambourn.—The lychgate erected as a memorial of the 
late C. W. Jousiffe has been completed. Designed by Mr. 
J. O. Scott, the work has been executed locally, Mr. George 
Mildenhall having undertaken the contract. The proportions 
may be estimated from the statement that the oak-work weighs 
over four tons. Its cost amounts to 1257 A part of the old 
oak beams, removed from the tower during restoration, has been 
incorporated i in the gate. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Bilston.—The market-hall built on the site of the old open 
market has just been opened. The building is 300 feet long by 
65 feet wide. There are six entrances—two in Church Street, 
two in Vine Street, and two at the rear of the building. Red 
pressed bricks have been used almost exclusively in the building 
of the hall, but terra-cotta has been introduced in the front. 
The premises will be lighted by electricity, there being six arc 
and 174 incandescent lamps inside and two arc lamps outside. 
The installation has been made by the Brush Electrical Com- 
pany, London. . The plans were prepared by Mr. S. Horton, of 
Wednesbury, and the builders were Messrs. Dawes & Son, of 
Cradley Heath. The internal fittings, which include 140 stalls, 
have been designed by Mr. C. L. N. Wilson, the town surveyor. 
The hall has cost between 8,o00/. and 9,000/, 

London.—The foundation-stone has been laid of the New 
Oxford Music-hall. The. architects are Messrs. Wylson & 
Long, and the builder is Mr. F. Kirk. 


) 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Rugeley.—A new Church school for infants has just been 
opened. The building, which is built of brick with stone 
dressings, consists of a large room, 50 feet by 20 feet, a 
classroom, 20 feet by 20 feet, and a cloakroom, 12 feet by 
20 feet. The school will accommodate 175 infants, and has 
cost over 1,100/., the architect being Mr. John Greensill, of 
Great Wyrley, and the builder, Mr. Thomas Mason, of Rageley 
and Hednesford. 


GENERAL. a, 

J. =. Schindler, the Austrian landscape painter, died on the 
oth inst. 

Professor Riimann, the sculptor, of the Munich Academy, 
has received the Ludwigs medal in recognition of his services 
to art. 

The Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Yorkshire Uaiek of 
Artists has been opened at Harrogate. The pictures number 319, 

The South Kensington Museum has presented the Glas- 
gow Corporation with a plaster cast of Sir Edgar Boehm’s 
Horse and Groom, for the City Art Galleries, ©’ 

_ The City Engineer has reported on the dry rot which hag 
appeared in some of the ceilings of rooms in the Glasgow 
Municipal Buildings. 

Mr. William Leiper, A.R.S.A., sath Mr, John Bruce, an 
Helensburgh archzologist, have carefully examined two fir 
trees in Roseneath Woods, N.B., which are said to be thé 
largest in the world. Their age was found to be between 
250 and 300 years. They were’ first measured in 1817, and 
since that year they have increased in girth from 17 to 22 feet, * 

The Fortnight’s Operations for the repair of London 
Bridge were commenced on Monday.’ It is estimated that 
107,000-persons and over 14,000 vehicles cross the bridge i in 
twenty-four hours. 
~~ Augill Castle, in the Stanmore Fells, abou five miles int 
Kirkby Stephen, has been sold, with over 8 acres of land, for 
560/7.- The castle, which cost about 3,000/, in the early part of 
the last century, has been unoccupied, and allowed to get into 
a dilapidated condition. 

A Lady, who has not stated her name, has given 1 ,000/, 
towards the work of rebuilding St. Werburgh’s Church, Derby. 

The Church of St. Illvyd, which is in course of erection at 
Penygraig, Rhondda Valley, has been damaged by the late high 
winds. The masons were working near the belfry when a 
portion of the chancel gave way, and precipitated the workmen 
amid the débris. 

The Subscriptions towards the erection of the. new 
infirmary at Southport amount to 15,4007, Mr. C. S, Ingham, 
of Manchester, is now engaged on the working plans of the 
building. 

Messrs. Reckitt have purchased the hotel at ‘Withernsea, 
with three and a half acres of ground, and pipares the 
property to Hull as a convalescent home. ° . a 

“ Yhe Wame ofthe builder of No: 44 Théobald’s Road: of. 
which:an-illustration was published: on the’ 5th — is Mr ; 
S. J. Scott, of 3 Blomfield Street, E.C. . 
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‘THE WEEK. 


Te is to be -hoped that somebody will organise an exhibi- 
tion of the prints which owe their existence to the enter- 
prise of the late Henry Graves, who died on Tuesday 
morning in his eighty-sixth year. Publishers are supposed to 
care only for profit, but we doubt if some of the ventures of 
Mr. GRAVES during sixty years gained him much money. 

If the truth were known he would be found to be entitled 
to be ranked among the patrons of art. Three-quarters of 
a century have passed since he became an assistant to a 
printseller, and he resided at No. 6 Pall Mall, where he 
died, since 1825. Mr. Graves thus witnessed, and we 
might say took part in, many of the efforts which have 
given character to English painting. He published plates 
after LAWRENCE, TURNER, EDWIN LANDSEER, FRANCIS 
Grant, Mixtais, FritTH, with all of whom he had business 
relations. Some after REYNOLDS and GAINSBOROUGH were 
also issued from his shop, and a remarkable plate—the last 
of the line engravings—after SEBASTIAN DEL . PIOMBO’s 
Lazarus. In his old days he was still among the foremost 
publishers of prints. But he must have felt that with new 
systems of reproduction he could not compete. Engravings 
which were the efforts of one class of men to interpret the 
works of another class were no longer appreciated as they 
merited. Manipulated photographs had left no vocation 
for the successors of the Cousins’, LANDSEER’s, GRAVES’s, 

LewisEs, Doo’s, REYNOLDs’s and others who accepted 
commissions for costly plates from Henry Graves. With 
him one period in the history of English engraving may 
be said to have come to an end. He helped to make 
many painters popular, and it must be said that some of the 
plates he published were of a higher character as works of 
art than the costly originals from which they were copied. 

The difference at once struck French critics when the 
paintings and engravings were exhibited together in 1855. 

A collection of the engravings he brought out would be 
more ‘interesting ‘than one of the paintings, and as English 
painters owe much to HENRY GRavEs, we hope something 
will be done which will suggest that those artists are not as 
ungrateful as they are-represented. 


From the annual return presented by the trustees of the 
British Museum it appears that during last year 474,765 
visitors passed through the galleries ; in the preceding year 
the number was 463,883. There are new attractions. 
The new building on the western side of the Museum, 
for the better accommodation of the department of coins 
and medals, has been completed. ‘The rearrangement of 
the room built in extension of the entrance-hall, which was 
commenced in 1890 by the removal} of the Nereid monu- 
ment, has now been practically completed, the two large 
Lycian tombs having been taken down and re-erected in 
the mausoleum-room, and a selection of Greek and Roman 
inscriptions and sculptures having been placed in position on 
the walls arid floor. The sculptures which formerly stood 
in the centre of the Roman Gallery have been removed. to 

other parts of the Museum, in order to clear the main 
approach to the sculpture galleries, which form the western 
half of the ground floor. The mausoleum-room is under- 
going rearrangement. , In the Egyptian Gallery some 
changes have been made in the disposal of the sculptures, 
in order to introduce | recent acquisitions. The most im- 
portant of these is a fine monolithic column, with palm-leaf 
capital, of the time of Ramzses II. The trustees would 
find that. if they. were able to decorate the galleries the 
number of visitors would be increased. . The Museum is at 
present considered by-the crowd to be a a monumental work 
in more than one- sense. ; , 


f 
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Tue Prefect of oe Seine has arranged the conditions 


for the preliminary competition in connection with the new. 


_hospital which is to’ be erected in Paris and to be known 


old lady who owned the “ Bon Marché.” 


-were excellent 


-“ The Dolomite Mountains.” 


as. the H6pital- Boucicaut, out | of- cersreade | to the. generous |. 


The competiticn 
is open to all French architects, and up to October 1 they 
can ~ obtain a plan of the site in the Rues de Vouillé, 
de Lourmel and des Cévennes, sections and results of 
borings and other information. ‘In the first, competition, * 
plans, elevaitons, longitudinal and transverse sections on 

the scale of zoo are to be sent in on January 31, 1893, | 
with an estimate of the cost per superficial métre and a 
summary description of the construction. With the draw- 
ings are to be furnished a certificate of date of birth, list of 
works executed and an inventory of the drawings. All the 
designs will be exhibited in the Hotel de Ville from 
February 7 to-18, 1893. During the period of exhibition 
the decision of the j jury will be announced. The jury will 
consist of fifteen members, viz. the director of the Assistance 
Publique, two members of the council of that department, 
five members of the Municipal Council, a physician and a 
surgeon who will be elected by their colleagues of the 
hospitals, three jurors elected by the competitors, one of 
the executors of Madame BoucicauT and the director or 
sub-director of municipal works. A juror must not be a 
relative or allied in any way to a competitor. Six designs 
will be selected: to the author of the first 6,000 francs will 
be given, the second and third will gain 4,000 francs each, 
and the authors of the remaining three 2,000 francs each. 
All the premiated designs are to become the property of 
the administration of the Assistance Publique, and that 
body reserves to itself absolute control over whatever relates 

to the execution of the definite project. The conditions ; 
appear to be stringent, and there is no guarantee that the 
winner in the competition will at any time be associated: 
with the work ; but as French architects are accustomed to 
suffer in their dealings with public. offices, we suppose .2 
great many designs will be submitted. 


Ir is to be regretted that the restoration of Crowland 
Abbey, which has been in hand _ for the past few years, is 
likely to come to a standstill owing to want. of funds. 
Although much has been done, through the exertions of 
the clergyman who has. charge .of the building, to preserve 
the fabric, there are yet many important parts which remain 
untouched, and which must inevitably perish if not soon 
restored. Amongst these is the beautiful Early English 
doorway in the west front. The tracery in the spandrels of 
the arch is crumbling away, as is also the carving repre- 
senting the legendary life of GuTHLaAc in the quatrefoil. 
Owing to vandalism on the part of some visitors the excel- 
lent marble columns ‘flanking the doorway are being 
injured, and in some cases taken away bit by bit. There 
are no funds available for the restoration, and unless lovers 
of architecture and antiquity will give their aid, this his- 
torical monument must again fall into that state of dilapida- 
tion from which it was hoped the abbey had been rescued. 


In the series of works on art which were published by 
the late Joun Murray the volumes by Josran GILBERT are 
among the most interesting. The author has not long sur- 
vived his publisher. Mr. GiLspertT belonged to a family 
that has gained some repute for ability. He was born at 
Rotherham Independent College, October 7, 1814, and was 
son of the Rev. JosepH GILBERT and grandson of the Rev. 
Isaac Tayior, of Ongar. Mr. JosIAH GILBERT'S’ early 
tastes were in the direction of art, and after studying in the 
schools of the Royal Academy he became a successful 
portrait-painter. But he left London in 1843, and since 
then made his home at Ongar. -He -was the author of 
“ Art, its Scope and Purpose,” 1858; “‘Cadore, or Titian’s 
Country,” 1869 (in which he showed that the blue peaks i in 
Tittan’s backgrounds were in almost “all cases” closely 
studied from TirIANn’s native mountains); ‘Art and 
Religion,” 1871; and ‘‘ Landscape in ‘Art before Claude 
and Salvator, ” 1885,. His-own illustrations of the pages 
Mr. GiLPpERT was a-member of the Alpiné 
Club, and joint author with Mr. GEORGE: CHURCHILE of 
He also edited® the “ Auto- 
biography. of. Mrs. Gilbert, formerly Ann Taylor,” 1875, a 
contribution to the history of the remarkable. any. of 
which he was a member. ) 
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GARDENS AND BUILDINGS.* 


CCORDING to some authorities, the word garden is 


related to the Gothic “ gards,” and therefore to the 
English “ girth” and the French “entourer.” The signifi- 
cation we have given indicates that the garden is sub- 
servient to something else. We may look upon the garden 
as a protection against the worries of town, and as affording 
the “secura quies et nescia fallere vita” of the Roman poet, 
but that makes no change in the meaning of the word. 
The garden is still an enclosure, a sanctuary amidst which 
we can find a refuge, and for which purpose it is created. 

The garden may also, from the etymology, be likened to 
a shield, and as a protection of that kind was usually 
marked with something that was characteristic or suggestive 
of the owner, we may say that the history of gardening 
reveals a general desire on the part of individuals to 
arrange the ground in such a way that it might be gratifying 
to them, regardless of what others should think about their 
planning. Buildings cannot be changed at will, but 
gardens can be made to assume a great variety of forms, 
and the adaptability has been tested in ways that were often 
remarkable. It may be granted that in the operations 
nature was not always treated with reverence, and plants 
were made to assume many fantastic shapes, but the worst 
cases only prove that men felt they were the masters, and 
vegetation must succumb to them. Persians and Romans, 
no less than Italians and Dutchmen, could believe they 

were like the typical man addressed by the poet :— 

Herr der Natur, die deine Fesseln liebet, ; 

Die deine Kraft in tausend Kampfen tibet, 
Und prangend unter dir aus der Verwild’rung stieg. 


There is no need for us at any*length to consider 
whether the attempts to impart a supposititious dignity to 
nature were more successful than the painting of the lily or 
the adding a perfume to the violet. Nature is silent and 
long-suffering, and has moreover a marvellous power of 
resuscitation. ‘There are no laws of taste revealed to us to 
regulate our operations with trees and flowers, or with 
stones. We can lay down our own axioms about the forms 
of gardens and buildings, and war to the end about 
their correspondence with the eternal verities, but axioms 
that relate to taste or sesthetics have no more permanence 
than the men who formulated them. They, like ourselves, 
are subject to change; and if Jove laughs at lovers’ 
perjuries, we may be sure he does not feel wrathful when 
he observes the mutability of styles, and discovers that 
men can utilise forms which they once derided, and, 
when necessary, scorn those to which they vowed eternal 
allegiance. As regards gardening, it is amazing how much 
can be done and undone without compelling the Thun- 
derer to launch a bolt. The late Cardinal Newman, 
whose sole ambition at one time was to be a gardener, 
reminds us in his bland way that flowers and shrubs and 
fruit-trees, “when ill-treated, do not take vengeance or 
remember evil, but give forth fresh branches, leaves or 
blossoms, perhaps in greater profusion, or with richer 
quality, for the very reason that the old were rudely 
broken off.” And it is well to remember the meekness of 
the earth (or shall we say its contemptuous indifference ?) 
when we are setting up a system which is to regulate our 
conduct when dealing with it. 

Here is Mr. Ropinson, to whom everybody who loves 
gardening has been indebted in some way; coming forward 
in defence of what is known of late as the English garden, 
as if it were derived from Eden, and was therefore to be 
taken as an universal model. He is very angry with all 
who admire any other arrangement of a piece of ground. 
As the Laird of Monkbairns was willing to fight to the death 
for Gothic, Mr. Ropinson would not object, we fancy, to 
see out the difference between himself and the designers of 
‘“‘architects’ gardens ” on apiece of soft turf. But while we 
have great admiration for his earnestness and courage, we 
hope to live long enough to read many a pleasant essay by 
Mr. Roxinson on the advantages of terraced gardens, and 
to see them afterwards collected in a handsome volume 
which every architect will be bound to possess. We must 
all succumb to the inevitable, and as apparently many 


* Garden Design and Architects’ Gardens, Two Review by 
W. Robinson, F.L.S. (John Murray.) 


things are to be tried before the century closes, and none of 
them are to be held fast for long, gardening must also be 
subjected ‘to the universal law of transformation. We 
should not be surprised if hereafter Mr. Ropinson became 
so eager for the artificial that architects will be compelled to 
try and keep him in check by advocating the advantage of 
leaving nature alone. One thing is certain, that whatever 
side Mr. Ropinson may take, he is sure to uphold it by 
writings which all men can enjoy. 

One touch of nature, we are told, makes the whole 
world kin, and the English gardener, according to Mr. 
Rosginson, has accomplished a feat of that kind. In his ° 
opening sentence he says, “The one English thing that 
has touched the heart of the world is the English garden,” 
and he points to ‘the gardens in Paris, Munich and else : 
where abroad in support of his theory. We are not going ° 
to say a word against the English or any other garden, but 
we may suggest to Mr. Ropinson that when one is laid out ' 
by foreigners we are not safe in concluding that they have ° 
a belief in the supremacy of its beauty. Some gardeners, 
like curators of museums, have a good deal of eatholicity in 
their ideas ; they seek after variety and contrast, in order to ~ 
gratify their visitors. ‘The English garden abroad is like 
the English drama there: a play of SHAKESPEARE can be ° 
occasionally seen in France and Italy, but no manager 
would say the English poet was superior to all other - 
dramatists. Would it not be well to take a leaf out of the 
foreigners’ guide-book, and as they believe in the advan- 
tages of more than one system of gardening, why should ~ 
not people in England follow their example? “In every © 
country where gardens are made,” says Mr. Rosinson, “ we 
see the idea of the English garden gratefully accepted.” 
True; but the English garden does not supersede all others. 
We also would do well to gratefully accept ideas, and as 
the architectural garden was believed in by the most refined 
men and women who walked this earth, why should we, in 
a sort of insular presumption, scorn it, instead of gratefully 
accepting the idea which it embodies? We have been told 
by travellers that when the English entered into Japan the 
people were willing to give big prices for empty beer- 
bottles. Japanese humour was excited by the odd form; 
but it would be ridiculous if, after hearing of the success, 
the English bottle-makers went about declaring that their 
product was the one English thing which touched the heart 
of the world. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Ropinson, while insisting on 
the universal adoption of his favourite, admits that after all 
it is not perfect, for he says, ‘“‘ My own view is that we have 
never got from the garden, and, above all, the home land- 
scape, half the beauty which we may get by abolishing the 
needless formality and geometry which disfigure so many 
gardens.” There are some poetic enthusiasts who go 
beyond Mr. Rosrnson, for they maintain that a garden 
never looks so charming and natural as when it is allowed 
to grow wild. Painters revel in such a spot, and although 
neighbouring people who are orderly may object to it when 
they find that the seeds of weeds are wafted from it, yet 
who can say that such a garden—if that name may be 
applied to it—is not in accordance with the true principles 
of eesthetics? Mr. Roprinson might not approve of the 
disorder, for, of course, like all true gardeners, he does not 
believe that nature should have its own way, but if he 
cannot be ranked among the believers in poets and painters’ 
gardens, the architects’ conduct has put him on the way to 
conversion. In one place he says :— 

Why is the cottage garden often a picture, and the gentleman’s 
garden near wholly shut out of the realm of art—a thing which an 
artist cannot look at long? It is the absence of pretentious ‘*plan”’ 
in the cottage garden which lets the flowers tell their tale direct ; the 
simple walks going where they are wanted, flowers not set in patterns, 
the walls and porch alive with flowers. Can the gentleman’s garden 
then, ton, be a picture? Certainly; the greater the breadth and 
means the better the picture should be. But never, if our formal 


‘*decorative’’ style of design is kept to. Reform must come by 
letting nature take her first place in the garden. 


From the extract it would appear that Mr. Roprnson’s 
ideal of a garden is one that is paintable. In common with 
many people he assumes that painters alone are artists. But 
it only needs a little consideration to perceive that a paint- 
able subject is simply one of which a representation will 
sell. Great landscapists have depicted buildings, but if a 
new Parthenon were to arise in our days, although it might 
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possess all the beauties of the Athenian building, not one 
of the painter Academicians would care to make a drawing 
of it. We must therefore be careful in distinguishing 
between the picturesque and the paintable, for the latter has 
a reference to the market. For our part we consider Mr. 
Ropinson’s dictum that ‘the natural forms or lines of the 
earth herself are in nearly all cases the best to follow” 
as preferable to any suggested arrangement which a land- 
scape-painter would care to offer. Experience proves that 
landscapists very rarely will paint a scene as it is, and must 
“cook” it before it is considered worthy to be shown on 
paper or canvas. When Mr. Rosinson therefore expresses 
his ambition to produce gardens that will satisfy the land- 
scape-painters, he is by no means following any high ideal 
of art. Rather he is seeking a disappointment. He 
believes that ‘the lawn is the heart of the true English 
garden,” and we should like to know how many English 
masters have cared to paint lawns. 

If Mr. Roginson will inquire, he will discover, on the 
contrary, that the painters who are representatives of high 
art in landscape were not eager to exhibit the beauties 
which in degenerate days are discovered in cottagers’ 
gardens. CLAUDE, PoussIN, WILSON and TURNER would 
be amazed at the hundreds of views of such subjects which 
are turned out every year. The great masters admitted by 
their practice that it was an advantage to be able to contrast 
the works of nature with the works of. men, and to oppose 
rigid lines to those which were flowing and varied. Hence 
it is that conventional ruins are introduced in pictures where 
perfect buildings might seem to be out of place. The great 
gardeners also in laying out grounds were obedient toa 
similar principle. The Surrey cottage garden would not be 
accepted by them as a model any more than by the 
painters. 

We grant that in high-art landscape-painting there was 
more or less artificiality, and as much may be said about 
many of the gardens which are visible in England and on 
the Continent. But that quality is so general in all worldly 
things, there is no use in grumbling because it is not ex- 
cluded from a garden. If we all sought after the condition 
of mind which can find happiness in the cottage and its 
garden, the game of life would be at an end. As we 
become artificial and affected in spite of ethics, who can 
blame us if we make vegetation assume a resemblance to 
ourselves? Mr. Ropinson, who admits that he clips yews 
whenever he wants to make a hedge of them, asks what right 
have we to deform yews which are so perfect and lovely in 
form? He might continue the questions and ask what 
right have we to kill trees and cut them into boards, or to 
pluck flowers and form them into nosegays and garlands, or to 
bury them with the dead or to distil them for perfumes. Even 
the old monks, for whom flowers and trees were supposed 
to take the place of preachers, followed their own sweet 
wills in dealing with them. Does any one suppose that the 
most “natural” garden is not also an example of what 
human force can do? It is enly necessary to examine the 
bills which have to be paid to keep one in an artful artless 
state to be convinced that of all kinds of artificiality the 
most costly is that from which all affectation is supposed 
to be banished. 

Mr. Ropinson is very hard on buildings, for, as he says, 
“most of the houses built in our time are so bad that even 
the best gardening could hardly save them from contempt.” 
If we cannot agree with him in the former part of his 
assertion, we are willing to admit that there is some truth in 
the latter part. What connection can there be between a 
dazzling new building and a field or a garden which never 
seems to be new or old? But does not this call fora 
remedy? Houses aré planted in country places as if they 
were trees ; they rise as erect from the ground, and stand as 
independently. Lawns or English gardens about them still 
suggest that the house is a sort of interloper, as apparently 
there was no provision made for it in the operations which 
have created the ground. It is only when the builder’s 
work is concealed by ivy or some creeping plant that the 
incongruity is diminished. Under such circumstances is 
it not wise to lay down lines which will at least 
make those of the building appear less abrupt? The 
architectural garden was probably devised with such an 
intention, The things which were planted in it were sub- 
jected to a rigorous control ; but, after all, the operations 


on the plants were hardly less severe than those which were 
performed in ordinary gardens. In both cases growing 
parts were removed. How far the lines should extend and 
their setting out is a problem which the architect alone can 
determine. The business of the gardener is with vegeta- 
tion, and as a landscape is complete without buildings (we 
except, of course, hotels and other places for refreshment 
which embellish the most sublime scenes), he must, in 
theory at least, regard them, as they undoubtedly are, as 
things which do not enhance the beauty of the land. The 
architect may feel that his work is out of place ; but as he 
has been exercised in the practice of compromise through- 
out his professional career he is disposed to make the best 
of a difficulty, and to display how much he respects nature 
by the extent of his approaches between a hall door and the 
original ground. In that way he is also true to the original 
idea of the garden, which, as we have seen, implied de- 
fence. The architectural garden also affords a wide base 
for a building, and since the Doric order was superseded a 
base is required as a necessity for upright forms. 

The normal style of the nineteenth century is seen in 
our railway termini, for they alone comply with all the 
conditions which the rigorous logic of our age imposes on 
all things. If country houses are not erected after such 
great models it is owing to that tendency to artificiality 
which is the chief promoter of modern civilisation. If a 
man can imagine that he always finds eighteenth-century 
repose within an imitation of an eighteenth-century house, 
who can blame him? If young ladies, as they perambulate 
the circumscribed terraces, are able to persuade them- 
selves that they resemble the AMINTAS, SACHARISSAS and 
CuLors of the past, surely Mr. Roginson would not deny 
them that pleasure. The illusions, afterall, are only fleeting, 
for another style awaits us, for which accessories in the 
shape of gardens of a different sort will be indispensable. 
It seems to be not worth the trouble to become contro- 
versial over things which are sotransient. ‘There appears to 
be no likelihood that the architectural garden will ever 
supersede the English garden, and assuming that the former 
is not in keeping with nature, it cannot at least inflict any 
injury to the earth’s surface which will be permanent. 


THE PHYSICAL LABORATORIES OF 
STRASSBURG AND ZURICH. 


HE following report has been prepared for the Department 
of Science and Art by Professor A. W. Riicker :— 
November 23, 1891. 

Sir,—In accordance with your instructions I have visited 
the physical laboratories at Strassburg and Zurich, being absent 
for that purpose from October 17 to October 24. The laboratory 
at Strassburg is entirely devoted to pure physics, that at Zurich 
chiefly to technical electricity. The line of separation between 
the two subjects is not, however, very clear. Many of the 
operations performed at Zurich by senior students nominally 
working at applied electricity would have to be provided for in 
any institution designed for the study of physics. 


Sites of the Buildings. 


Both at Strassburg and at Zurich the physical laboratories, 
lecture-rooms and workshops are in an independent building 
planned solely with a view to the requirements of the subjects 
taught in it. At Zurich a portion of the upper storey is not 
considered as part of the “ Physical Institute,” but is devoted to 
meteorology and other subjects. The sites have been well 
selected. That at Zurich is on a hill to the east of the town, at 
a considerable elevation above the lake. It is at present, and 
is likely to remain in the future, free from mechanical and 
magnetic disturbances. The Strassburg laboratory is in the 
outskirts of the town and stands on a rectangular plot of ground, 
about a quarter of a mile long by 150 yards wide, which is 
devoted to university purposes. At the west end are the main 
university buildings. In front of these is a large open space, 
across which the traffic passes at a distance of at least 100 yards 
from the buildings. The physical laboratory stands behind 
them on the south side of the quadrangle, being divided from 
them by a garden some 50 yards wide. The remainder of the 
rectangular space is chiefly occupied by the chemical laboratory, 
a botanic garden and, at the extreme east end, astronomical 
observatories. The physical laboratory stands back from the 
road, the nearest point of the building being about 50 feet from 
it. The road itself goes round the university estate ; it is prac- 
tically a private road, so that it does not seem likely that any 
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heavy traffic will ever pass within 150 yards of the laboratory. 
It is evident that in both cases pains have been taken to secure 
sites free. from causes of disturbance likely to interfere with the 
usefulness of the laboratories. 


General Plan of the Buildings. ° foes 

The main outline of the ground-plan is in both cases that of 
the letter E. At Strassburg one of the wings which project 
backwards from the front is kept free from iron, the ‘pipes and 
apparatus used in heating being of non-magnetic metals. The 
other wing is partly fitted up as a dwelling-house for the pro- 
fessor, and also contains rooms for the two chief assistants. At 
Zurich the space between the wings is largely filled up with low 
workshops. Iron-free rooms are also provided. 


Size of the Buildings. 7 ; 

The area of the ground covered by the Strassburg laboratory 
is about 16,000 square feet. There is a basement, ground-floor, 
first and second floors, all~of which are of:the same size. 
Making allowance for the fact that the lecture-room is two 
storeys high and for the space devoted to the dwelling-house, 
the total area of the laboratories, lecture-rooms and workshops 


on all the floors, including the thickness of the walls, is in, 


round numbers 50,000 square feet. At Zurich the area (leaving 
out of account the workshops and outbuildings on the ground- 
floor, which have been already referred to) is about 14,000 
square feet, which would give a total area on all the floors of 
thé main building of 60,000 square feet devoted to the Physical 
Institute. In estimating the magnitude of the portion allotted 
to pure physics, some deduction must be made from this, but it 
must be remembered (1) that the technical workshops have 
been omitted from the calculations, and (2) that the students in 
the electrical department are largely occupied with pnre 
science. On the whole, I think that the part of the Physical 
Institute at Zurich which compares in the purposes for which it 
was designed with that at Strassburg, is of about the same 
magnitude, and that a total floor space of about 50,000 square 
feet is utilised in each case. 


Construction of the Laboratories. 

As regards the details of the fittings of the laboratories 
devoted to pure physics, I did not notice much that differed in 
any essential form from the arrangements in use in this country. 
Probably if it were otherwise it would not be desired that I 
should in this report enter into technical minutiz. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself to a few remarks on the general 
character of the laboratories. It has for some time been my 
opinion that while it is desirable te provide special rooms for 
particular purposes, it is convenient to keep the constructions 
and- fittings of the majority of the rooms as generalised as pos- 
sible. This policy is adopted in the construction of both 
laboratories. Numerous special rooms are provided, in each of 
which the apparatus used in it is kept. Except, however, in 
cases where very constant temperature is essential, or where 
such operations as photometry, or the measurement of very 
high pressures, are to be carried on, the fittings of the rooms, 
though different in that institution, are very similar throughout 
each. Thus, with regard to the important question of steady 
supports for the instruments, in a few cases stone pillars are 
carried up from below, but, speaking generally, it may be said 
that the end is attained—(1) By the use of basement rooms ; 
(2) by supporting the first floor by solid arches ; (3) by the use 
of very good floors throughout ; (4) by tables supported by 
brackets from the wall. At Strassburg the floors are of wood ; 
at Zurich of terrazza. 

Special Rooms. 


In both institutions the room for constant temperature 
operations is highly specialised. At Strassburg it is under- 
ground, and consists of two chambers connected by a passage 
and a long slit in the masonry, through which the observer in 
one chamber can see the apparatus in the other without himself 
affecting it. There is a still more elaborate suite of under- 
ground rooms at Zurich, the top. of the rooms being at a depth 
of 14 feet below the surface. At Strassburg a tower runs up 
from basement to roof containing four massive pillars from 


which wires can be suspended, or to which tubes for long: 


columns of mercury can be attached. A lift is provided for the 
observer and his instruments. As the laboratory at Zurich is. 
chiefly intended for the study of electricity this feature is 
absent. In both institutions the fittings of the optical-rooms 
are of a special character, and in both, as has been already 
stated, a portion of the building is kept free from iron for 
magnetic work. . > eee ah cara an = 
Junior Classes. 
At. Strassburg the apparatus for the junior class had been 


arranged just before my visit, It was chiefly designed for. 
making measurements, and the students do not seem to be 


taught to make their own instruments to the same extent as at 
South Kensington. A good deal of attention is, however, given 
to instruction in glass-blowing. The number of students 
instructed in one class is also smaller than with us. I under- 


‘taneously. » 


stand that the largest class did not exceed thirty students, 
whereas we have from seventy to eighty working simul- 


t Lecture-Rooms. mel od 
‘As regards the lecture-rooms, I did not note anything’ of 

particular interest. In some respects, and especially in the 

smallness of the distance between the lecture-table and the 


-wall behind it, they are inferior to the best English examples. 


In Professor Pernet’s room at Zurich, mechanical power is 
supplied to the lecture-room by shafting, and is also transmitted 
electrically. Arrangements are in progress for “supplying a 
vacuum,” and for maintaining apparatus on the lecture-table at 
high but constant temperatures by means of steam, — 


Apparatus. 

Next to the great size of the buildings the most striking 
feature of .the laboratories is the wealth of apparatus with 
which they are furnished. The professors of physics have 
under their control installations of dynamos and secondary 
batteries. At Zurich these machines are also studied by the 
students, but those which supply the lecture-rooms and labo- 
ratories with current are quite independent of those which are 
submitted to experiment. In the laboratories each class of 
instrument is represented by numerous types, and it is evident 
that no expense is spared to make the collections representative 
and complete. : 

Summary. 


The general impression produced upon me was that, 
whereas we have not much to learn as regards the details of 
the fittings of physical laboratories and lecture-rooms, the 
institutions. inspected are in all other respects far in advance 
of anything which exists in this country. The magnitude of 
the buildings is not intended to fit them for the accommodation 
of a very large number of'students. On the contrary, the 
classes are smaller than those at South Kensington. ~What is 
gained by size is time. Everyone who has had to work with 
physical apparatus knows that the greater part of the labour of 
any investigation is spent in getting the instruments ready. If. 
the laboratory is sufficiently large for the apparatus to be kept . 
constantly set up and ready for work, a very great economy of 
time and labour is gained. All the deszderafa as to eligibility 
of site, freedom from iron and other disturbing causes, &c., 
which in England are too often ignored or regarded as of 
secondary importance, are abroad carefully secured. When 
the rooms are required for special purposes the greatest pains 
are taken to construct them in the best way. Both institutions 
have rooms for constant temperature, magnetics and optics, 
while at Strassburg special provision has been made for the 
measurement of high pressures. No physical laboratory in 
England—and I have visited most of them—is equally well 
provided in these respects. It is not too much to say that we 
have not in this country any physical laboratory which, as 
regards magnitude, completeness of design and perfection of 
equipment, approaches those which are now in full’ working 
order at Strassburg and Zurich.—I am, sir, ae 

Your obedient servant, 
ARTHUR W. RUCKER. 


THE ABBEY OF BURY ST. EDMUNDS.* 


I AM requested to be short and concise in what I have to say, 
and to confine my remarks to the ruins we see around us. 
And first I would draw your attention to the size and length of 
this great Benedictine Abbey Church. As a Norman church 
I believe it to be unsurpassed. It measured from east to west 
472 feet. The only churches, without later chapels, which can 
compare with it are York and Lincoln, 498 feet ; Ely, 517 feet ; 
Peterborough, 480 feet ; and St. Albans, 530 feet. St. Edmund’s 
was the earliest of the Romanesque or Norman churches, 
except possibly Edward the Confessor’s Church at Westmin- 
ster. Baldwin, its founder, was abbot from 1070 to 1093. 
Canterbury Crypt was begun 1073; Rochester, ‘1080; Ely, 
1083 ; Norwich, 1096. -I may as well now mention that the 
monastic buildings are on the north side of the great church, 
an arrangement due no ‘doubt to facilities for drainage into a 
river running north. ; hee 
At a meeting of the members of a learned society like the 
Institute, the Legend of St. Edmund, described by Mr. Thomas 
Arnold as “a myth with a streak of fact here and there,” need 
not be told. What more immediately concerns us is that the body 
of “the strong-souled Christian ” martyr was removed from its 
tomb at Hoxne to a large basilica of wood at Beodericworth in 
the reign of King Athelstan’ about 925-40.’ In the year 1031 
this basilica of: wood was replaced: by one of stone, which was 
subsequently: largely endowed by Edward the Confessor. In 


‘the year preceding the Conquest, Baldwin, a monk of St: Denis, 


* A paper read by Mr. E. M. “Dewing at the visit of the Royal 
Archeological Institute. cone we BEN ita ST i Be ig 
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-and physician to Edward the Confessor, became abbot. To 
Baldwin, “aman full provydent off counsayl and right ways,” 
is due the credit of having designed and commenced the build- 
ing of this great church, amid the ruins of which we are now 
assembled. The cult of the martyr had greatly extended, and 
the wealth of the institution had largely increased, so that the 
plain Saxon church was no longer suitable to the dignity of St. 
Edmund. Baldwin resolved to build a great abbey church, and 
‘Herman the archdeacon tells us that people declared that they 
‘had never seen a more beautiful basilica. Being in great favour 
‘with the Conqueror, he obtained a permit to bring the stone for 
the building from the quarries of Barnack. Baldwin com- 
menced his work as was usual by building the presbytery 
which extended from the apsidal east end, the remains of which 
“we can trace, to the first two masses of stone which were the 
eastern piers of the central tower. The length was 100 feet 
and the width 38 feet 9 inches. Beneath was a crypt, perhaps 
resembling that at Gloucester, with a copious well of water, and 
a chapel dedicated to St. Mary. The new church was suffi- 
ciently advanced in 1095 to allow the shrine, “ locellus ligneus,” 
which contained the martyr’s bones, to be removed from the 

stone basilica to the new presbytery. The shrine stood in the 
apse at about its centre, just as one finds the shrine of St. 
Edward the Confessor at Westminster. The translation of the 
relics took place on April 29, 1095. It was carried out with 
great pomp in the presence of a vast concourse cf people, 
Walkelin, of Winchester, assisted by Ranulf, the Flambard, 
‘being the presiding prelate. 

After the death of Baldwin the work stood still, until in 1107 
Abbot Robert, the second of that name, with Godfrey the 
sacrist, “a man great in body, but greater in mind,” as his 
master of the work, recommenced the building. The plan of 
the building was now enlarged. Instead of raising the central 
‘tower upon the piers which Baldwin had prepared, Godfrey 
added another bay to the presbytery, and increased the width 
by 1 foot to inches. Architects will mark with interest the way 
‘in which this was carried out. The south transept was also 
<Godfrey’s work, to make way for which the old church of St. 
Mary was pulled down and removed to the south-west corner 
-of the cemetery, where the existing St. Mary’s now stands. In 
1120, Anselm, a nephew of Archbishop Anselm, became abbot, 
avith the sacrists Radulphus and Harveeus, “viri totius pru- 
-dentize,” as his architects. The building now proceeded apace. 
‘That the nave was completed in Norman times is proved by a 
wall built in the fifteenth century at the west end, bearing the 
impress of a Norman arch upon it. In Mr. Hodge’s garden 
are the foundations of three or four pillars of the nave. Above 
us are the remains of the four great piers of the central tower. 
North and south the remains of the transepts, with their 
eastern aisles, may be traced, and eastwards are the foundations 
-of the apsidal east end, and the three chapels of St. Saba, St. 
Mary and St. Cross. The masonry throughout was of flint 
faced with Barnack stone. Observe the hardness and tenacity 
of the mortar, a rebuke to modern builders. I must not omit 
‘to remind you of the meeting of the barons which was held here 
-on November 20, 1214, in the reign of King John, when the 
basis of Magna Charta was sworn to. You will find it poetic- 
ally described by the late Dr. Donaldson on a tablet affixed to 
the great pier. The west end, now a: mere core of what has 
been called coagulated flints, from 30 to 4o feet in height, had 
three arches similar to Peterborough, which were again flanked 
‘by chapels. On the north side, to make way for chapels, 
Baldwin removed the parish church of St. Denis, and, rebuild- 
ing it on the site of the present parish church, dedicated it to 
St. James. The substructure of the west end appears to have 
been completed at this time, but the western towers were not 
-erected until some fifty or sixty years later. The completion of 
“the church was due to the energy of Abbot Sampson, who first, 
as sub-sacrist, “repaired every breach, chink, crack and flaw,” 
fitting up and embellishing the choir. To him also is due the 
credit of completing the great west tower. This work roused 
the jealousy of the monks, who suspected him of using the 
offerings at the shrine for the purpose. This is probably the 
‘tower of which in December 1430 the south side fell with a 
‘great crash. Its repair was not complete at the time of the 
dissolution. Thus it would appear, if I may be allowed to 
generalise, that the presbytery was built in the Norman period 
of wide-jointed masonry, while the great central tower, the 
nave, the transepts, and the greater part of the west end were 
‘built in the purer style of Norman architecture which flourished 
in the reign of Henry I., examples of which we see in the naves 
of Gloucester and Tewkesbury, and in parts of the cathedrals 
-of Ely, Peterborough and Norwich. 

The cemetery in which the abbey church stood, with the 
‘seven subordinate churches or chapels, occupies twelve acres. 
A lofty wall enclosed the south and west sides with a gate 
‘tower on the south and another on the west opposite to the 
~vest door of the church. They were built by Harvey the 
‘sacrist, in the time of Albert Anselm, between 1120 and 1148. 

~The west gate, known as the Norman Tower, now the bell- 
~ 4ower of St. James’s Church, still-exists. 
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It rises in four.storeys - 
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to 86 feet. A large Norman arch in the lower storey, once 
provided with gates, gave entrance to the monastery. It was 


carefully restored in 1846. The wall of the cemetery ran north 


until it met the gate now known as the Abbey Gate, leading 
into the domestic half of the monastery, a work of unrivalled 
beauty. An earlier gate, probably the work of Harvey, was 
destroyed in the riots of 1326. This gate was built immediately 
after, a work rich in the delicate details of an ecclesiastical 
building, and having the strength and military arrangements of 
a castle gate. On the outer bay of the passage way are five 
shields with royal arms. From them we can determine the 
date of the building. The first shield has the arms of 
Edward III. before he quartered the lilies of France, z.e. before 
1340. The third shield, England within a border of fleur-de-lis, 
is that of the king’s brother, John of Eltham, who died 1336. 
The sixth shield, England with a label of five points each 
charged with three fleur-de-lis, is that of Henry of Lancaster, 
who was restored to the honours of his father and brother in 
1327. These shields, therefore, point toa period between the 
years 1327 and 1336 for the building of the gate, and as the 
carving of the shields was probably not done until near the 
completion of the work, we may date the building at or about 
the year 1335. The fourth shield, England with a label of 
three points plain, has been assigned to the king’s uncle, 
Thomas of Brotherton, who was buried in the Abbey. The 
fifth shield has the arms assigned to Edward the Confessor. 

At a distance of about 90 feet from the Abbey gate the wall 
bends sharply to the north-east, and runs on until it meets the 
tiver, over which it is carried by three pointed segmental 
arches, with bold buttresses pierced with openings for a foot- 
bridge passing along the face of the wall. This is the well- 
known Abbot’s Bridge. As we pass on our way along Mustow 
Street to the river, we skirt a fine section of the wall with ten 
bold buttresses, clearly dating from the first half of the 
thirteenth century. In this wall was a postern-gate for the use 
of the abbot, and near the river was the eastern gate of the 
town, of which the abbot retained custody after the burghers 
had obtained control over all the other gates of the town. East 
of the river were the vineyards, still called the Vinefields. The 
new Grammar School has been lately builtthere. Returning to 
the great court of the monastery, we have on our right hand 
some remains of the domestic buildings fitted up as a resi- 
dence, and crossing the central walk of the gardens we arrive at 
the remains of a vaulted apartment, which was probably the sub- 
structure of the Abbots’ Hall, to which a winding staircase led. 
It is the work of the twelfth century, rebuilt after the fire, 1148 
to 1157, and repaired in 1182-1212... As we proceed we pass 
over the site of the monks’ parlour, with dormitory over, and 
the chapter-house, leaving on our left the remains of some 
ruined arches, which may have been part of the infirmary 
buildings and its cloister court. Nearer the river was the 
infirmary and prior’s house. On the right, or west, was the 
great cloister court, 157 feet square, well marked in Mr. 
Hodge’s garden. North of the court a sort of raised platform 
marks the refectory, 158 feet by 48 feet ; portions of the wall 
and a recess for the pulpit remain. North of the refectory was 
a line of buildings, and there, recently, the jambs of a fine 
north doorway have been laid bare. On the west side of the 
cloister court was the cellary, with the lay dormitory over. 
Members will recall the cellary at Fountains. Beyond was the 
mint, the guest hall and the almonry. A fine piece of wall con- 
nected with these buildings remains. I have now most rapidly 
sketched the ruined remains of St. Edmund’s Abbey, and in 
conclusion ask, with John Leland, “where you will find a city 
more finely seated, so delicately standeth it upon the easy 
ascent or hanging of a hill, or a goodlier abbey ... so many 
towers and a most stately church, upon which attend others 
standing gloriously in the same churchyard, all of passing fine 
and curious workmanship.” 


TESSERA. 


Flemish and English Brasses. 


HE distinction between a Flemish and an English brass is 
generally stated to be that the one consists of a large 
oblong surface covered with work, with the figures set in 
diapered backgrounds, the other in which the whole design is 
cut to an outline and the background is formed of the material 
in which it is inlaid. This is indeed so far true, but it is not 
the sole, nor is it the most certain distinction, for we have 
Flemish brasses on the principle of English design, and vece 
versa. The real difference is the mode in which the incision is 
made in the metal. The Flemish engravers, when the breadth 
of their lines permitted or required it, cut a deep outline per- 
pendicular to the surface of the metal, and then with a broad 
chisel-shaped tool cut away the intermediate part, so that we 
find the bottom of the field thus removed is nearly smooth. 
Now the English practice made more use of the graver, pro- 
perly so called, viz. a lozenge-shaped tool, so that to produce a 
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wide line a number of successive parallel cuttings were generally 
made. This is an interesting fact, especially if we ask whether 
the use of monumental brasses came to us (as most suppose) 
from Flanders ; for one would naturally imagine that the same 
execution would be introduced. Details like the above seem at 
first sight to be very unimportant, but in the history of the arts 
of the Middle Ages such points tend to determine many a 
vexed question, or at any rate to prevent dogmatisms taking 
the place of investigation. All brasses, however insignificant, 
had originally colour introduced for decoration where such 
would be appropriate. Owing, however, to the mode of execu- 
tion, the Flemish brasses never hold colour so well as those of 
England, and the reason is found in the heraldry coming 
to the close and deeply hatched lines. 


The Masons’ Company. 


The following is a copy of the grant of arms made in 1472, 
under Edward IV., to the Company of Masons of London :— 
“To alle Nobles and Gentilles theise present letters herying or 
seyng William Hawkeslowe otherwise called Clarenseux King 
of Armes of the sowthe marches of Englond sendeth humble 
and due recommendation as apperteyneth. For as moche as 
the hole crafte and felawship of Masons corogeously mooved 
to. exceercise and use gentill and commendable guydyng in 
suche laudable maner and fourme as may best sounde unto 
gentrice by the whiche they shall moove with Goddes grace to 
atteigne unto honoure and worship have desired and praied me 
the said Kyng of Armes that I by the powre and auctorite by 
the Kyngs goode grace to me in that behalve commytted, shuld 
devyse a Conysaunce of Armes for the saide Crafte and felaw- 
ship which they and their successours myght boldly and vow- 
ably occupie chalenge and enjoie for evermore without eny 
prejudice or rebuke of eny estate or gentill of this reame: At 
the instaunce and request of whom I the saide Kyng of Armes 
takyng respecte and consideracion unto the goodly entente and 
dispocicion of the saide Crafte and felawship have devised for 
them and theire successours these Armes folowing, that is to 
sey, A feld of Sablye, a cheverone-grailed, three Castellis of 
the same garnysshed with dores and wyndows of the feld, in 
the cheverone a compas of the last. Which Armes I of my 
saide powre and auctorite have appointed gevyn and graunted 
to and for tle saide Crafte and felawship and their successours, 
and by theise my presint letters appoynte geve and graunte 
unto them the same. To have chalenge occupie and enjoie 
without eny prejudice or empechement for evermore. In wit- 
nesse whereof | the said Kyng of Armes to theese presents 
have sette my seale of Armes with my signe manuell. Gevyn 
at Londen the yere of the Reigne of King Edward the fourthe 
after the Conquest the xiith.” 


Oriel Windows. 


Oriels may be described as consisting of three distinct parts, 
viz. the supporting portion, consisting of a series of mouldings, 
splayed off so as to come down toa point below, somewhat 
after the manner of a corbel; secondly, the body of the oriel, 
consisting of the window-apron or window-parapet, and the 
window-openings themselves, the former of which is almost 
invariably panelled so as to correspond with the lights them- 
selves, whereby the whole is made to consist of a series of 
panels, those in the lower range being blank or solid, the others 
perforated or glazed ; thirdly, the crown or roofing, occasionally 
including under that term the ornamental finish, of whatever 
kind it may be, above the windows, when that happens to form 
a conspicuous termination to the design, as is the case with the 
semicircular oriel at Great Chalfield, where the parapet is 
formed by a rich bandeau or crown of strawberry-leaf ornaments 
or Tudor-flowers, with open work between them. The corbel- 
stool admits of very great variety and freedom of treatment, it 
being sometimes formed of few and bold mouldings and sur- 
faces, at others of numerous and delicate ones. Neither does 
it invariably approach to a point at its termination, but finishes 
horizontally, and in some instances in a line as wide as the 
central division of the window. In fact, there is such great 
diversity of design in respect both to the general form and 
design of the corbel-stool that it is impossible here to enumerate 
all the varieties. In some oriels this part is made to assume 
the form either of a single or double pendant, in others the 
mouldings are in somewhat a similar fashion, being made to 
slopé downwards instead of being carried horizontally. These 
pendant-like supports sometimes rest upon or seem to spring 
from armorial shields, carved heads or other ornamental 
devices, neither are instances wanting of the corbelling resting 
upon acolumn or some kind of shaft, for which member the 
suitable denomination would be corbel-shaft or corbel-stem. 
In some later examples, again, of the Elizabethan period, 
instead of being supported beneath by corbellings, the window 
rests upon large trusses or brackets ; windows of this description, 
however, partake very little of the character of oriels, and can 
hardly be described as being of the same class. Some distinc- 
tive term, therefore, for windows of that sort would be useful, 
as would likewise some others, in order to express variolis par- 


. ticulars which, for want of them, cannot be pointed out without 


more or less of circumlocution. The term jutting-window might 
be adopted for that species of upper window which, although 
situated like the oriel, merely juts out from the surface of the 
wall, and forms scarcely any recess within the room. On the 
other hand, where a window, either bay or oriel, forms am 
unusually deep recess or distinct alcove to an apartment, having 
its ceiling defined from that room instead of being in continua- 
tion of it, such window might, as regards the interior, be very 
well described as a bower-window, which term would at once 
describe the difference between it and the ordinary bay ; the 
example ot the two oriels at Great Chalfield, which has been. 
above referred to, perfectly answers to such term, as they form 
an alcove nearly as deep as wide, have an enriched vaulted 
ceiling, and are set within an arch whose mouldings serve as a 
frame to the whole recess, 


Buhl and Piqué. 

The characteristic varieties of marqueterie, incrustation, &c.,. 
are infinitely numerous ; it will suffice to particularise one or 
two notable developments. First, ‘ Buhl” work takes its name- 
from a celebrated cabinet-maker, or fariily of cabinet-makers,, 
of that name, of the period of Louis XIV., who executed the 
most beautiful pieces. The process consists of an inlay or 
incrustation of ornamental design, chiefly scrollwork and gro- 
tesques, generally in tortoiseshell and brass, the one inlaid into- 
the other. About A.D. 1700 was the culminating period of Buhl 
work. Piqué work is the carrying out of the same process, but 
on a more minute scale, and with more precious materials, such 
as gold, silver, &c., chiefly in objects of personal use—snuff- 
boxes, needle-cases, trays, cane-heads, &c. ; both processes are 
characteristically French. Marqueterie furniture was abundant 
in Holland, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Oriental 
art, especially Chinese, is particularly fertile in processes under 
this head. 

Mosaics, 

According to Miiller “mosaic, in the widest sense of the 
word, is any work which produces a design or painting on a 
surface by the joining together of hard bodies.” It is pre- 
eminently an art of ancient origin. The starting point of this. 
art, as of so many others, was probably ancient Egypt. Of 
this period we find wood inlaying, particularly with ivory, in 
articles of furniture, likewise inlays of lapis lazuli and coloured 
glass pastes into wood, metals and other substances. In Greek 
and Roman art, from the period of Alexander, pure mosaics. 
became much in vogue, especially for pavements, and in the 
Imperial Roman ages all but universal in dwellings and public 
buildings. Roman pavement mosaics are generally composed 
of small square pieces of coloured calcareous stones or marbles. 
bedded in strong cement; all kinds of designs were thus 
worked—merely abstract ornamental forms, such as frets, 
guilloches, scrollwork, likewise mythological and imitative 
pictures, landscapes, animals, &c. Mosaics of coloured glass. 
pastes and precious stones, chiefly for wall pictures and ceilings. 
(Cruste, Vermiculate, Lithostrata), were sometimes similar to 
the modern Florentine mosaic. Mosaics in relief encrusted 
with small coloured tesserze are also found. Wall mosaics, in. 
continuation of the technical processes of the ancients, were: 
particularly affected in the Byzantine Empire, and likewise in. 
Italy where they soon became a favourite mode of adorning 
churches. In the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries the 
Italian mosaics were generally executed by Greek artists. 
They are chiefly composed of glass pastes, the subjects being 
often detached on a gold ground. From the fourteenth century 
inlaying (/z¢arsiatura), tarsia work, came prominently into use 
in Italy. Tarsia work includes works both in wood and marble; 
in the former material it is either a geometrical mosaic. of 
coloured woods or an inlay of one or more woods into a ground 
of.a different one, generally arabesque scrollwork, the shading: 
and details of the inlaid ornament being often produced by 
burning or scorching and incision. In marble it is a mosaic, 
inlay or incrustation of pieces of coloured marble (porphyry, 
serpentine, &c.), generally triangular in shape and arranged, im 
geometrical designs of circles, lozenges, guilloches, fretwork, 
&c., most frequently for pavements. A less common variety, 
tarsia work in pavements, tombstones, &c., consists of designs 
worked in chiaroscuro on white marble, by means of engraved 
or incised outlines, hatchings, &c., filled in with pitch, the half 
tints and deep shadows sometimes rendered in grey and black 
marbles. The pavement of Sienna Cathedral, by Duccio da. 
Boninsegna, circa 1310, is a noteworthy example. At a later 
period we have the mosaic of “Pietre Commesse,” known as 
Florentiné mosaic. This species is composed of siliceous or 
precious stones, agates, jaspers, amethysts, lapis lazuli, &c., the 
object being to imitate paintings by means of the natural 
colours, markings or shadings of the stones employed. The 
pieces are of arbitrary and irregular shapes, according to the 
extent of the several local tints and the dimensions of the 
stones, and this kind of mosaic will be best illustrated by com- _ 
paring it to the dissected maps or puzzle pictures made as — 
children’s toys. It was probably first in use in Lombardy — 
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‘(altars of the Certosa of Pavia, early part of sixteenth century), 
‘afterwards became peculiar to Florence, not much earlier than 
‘1570, and has since been practised almost exclusively in that 
city, where there still exists a government establishment for its 
manufacture, founded in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, mainly for the execution of the mosaics for the Capella 
Medicea, the greatest monument of pietra dura work. Floren- 
tine mosaic is chiefly employed for the decoration of altars, 
tombs, &c., and for cabinets, tops of tables, coffers, &c. An 
analogous kind of mosaic is executed in the north of India, at 
Delhi and Agra, reputed to have been introduced into India in 
the seventeenth century by Florentine workmen. Modern 
Roman mosaics, composed of small regular pieces of coloured 
glass paste, are analogous to the medizval mosaics but of much 
more delicate and finished execution; pictures by the great 
masters are now reproduced in Roman mosaic with wonderful 
accuracy and beauty. 7 
Tyrian Dyes. pee : 
Tyre was the nation of antiquity which made dyeing its 
chief occupation and the staple of its commerce. There is 
little doubt that purple, the sacred symbol of royal and sacer- 
dotal dignity, was a colour discovered in that city, and that it 
contributed to its opulence and grandeur. Homer marks the 
value as well as the antiquity of this dye by describing his 
heroes as arrayed in purple robes. Purple habits are men- 
tioned among the presents made to Gideon by the Israelites 
from the spoils of the kings of Midian. The juice employed 
for communicating this dye was obtained from two different 
kinds of shell-fish, described by Pliny under the names of 
purpura and buccinum, and was extracted from a small vessel 
or sac in their throats to the amount of only one drop from 
each animal. A darker and inferior colour was also procured 
by crushing the whole substance of the buccinum. A certain 
quantity of the juice collected from a vast number of shells 
being treated with sea-salt was allowed to ripen for three days, 
after which it was diluted with five times its bulk of water, kept 
at a moderate heat for six days more, occasionally skimmed to 
separate the animal membranes, and when thus clarified was 
applied directly as a dye to white wool previously prepared for 
this purpose by the action of lime-water, or of a species of 
linen called fucus. Two operations were necessary to com- 
municate the finest Tyrian purple ; the first consisted in plung- 
‘ing the wool into the juice of the purpura, the second into that 
of the buccinum. Fifty drachms of wool required one hundred 
of the former liquor and two hundred of the latter. Sometimes 
a preliminary tint was given with coccus, the kermes of the 
present day, and the cloth received merely a finish from the 
precious animal juice. The colours, though probably not nearly 
‘so brilliant as those producible by our cochineal, seem to have 
been very durable, for Plutarch says, in his “ Life of Alexander,” 
that the Greeks found in the treasury of the King of Persia a 
large quantity of purple cloth which was as beautiful as at first, 
though it was 190 years old. The difficulty of collecting the 
purple juice and the tedious complication of the dye:ng process 
made the purple wool of Tyre so expensive at Rome that in the 
time of Augustus a pound of it cost nearly 30/7. of our money. 
Notwithstanding this enormous price, such was the wealth 
accumulated in that capital, that many of its leading citizens 
‘decorated themselves in purple attire till the emperors arro- 
gated to themselves the privilege of wearing purple, and pro- 
hibited its use to every other person. This prohibition operated 
so much to discourage this curious art as eventually to occasion 
its extinction, first in the western and then in the eastern 
empire, where, however, it existed in certain imperial manu- 
factories till the eleventh century. Dyeing was littie cultivated 
in ancient Greece ; the people of Athens wore generally woollen 
dresses of the natural colour. But the Romans must have 
‘bestowed some pains upon this art. In the games of the circus 
parties were distinguished by colours. Four of these are de- 
‘scribed by Pliny—the green, the crange, the grey and the white. 
The following ingredients were used by their dyers :—a crude 
native alum mixed with copperas, copperas itself, blue vitriol, 
alkanet, lichen rocellus or archil, broom, madder, woad, nut- 
galls, the seeds of pomegranate and of an Egyptian acacia. 


' Phoenician Metallurgy. 
If we examine the countries where the Phcenician influence 
existed and where no Greek influence afterwards interfered, 
such as Sardinia and the south of Spain, we find an entire 
absence of art culture, so far as we know, in the remains. All 
that remains of the Phoenician theory, as held in the last cen- 
tury, is the not unreasonable position that the Phcenicians had 
considerable knowledge of metallurgy and a good deal to do 
with the distribution of bronze in the old world. If we inquire 
for the main source of tin in the ancient world we shall find 
that it was derived from the great deposits existing in the north 
of Spain, which are described in the transactions of the Spanish 

School of Mines. These enormous excavations, especially 
_ those existing in the province of Gallicia in Spain and Tras- 
_ os-Montes in the north of Portugal, are large enough to contain 


ll the little ancient tin workings of Cornwall. We knew from ° 


classic authorities the way in which this tin was gradually taken 
across Spain along the river Baetis to Tarshish and the other 
Phoenician colonies on the coast of Spain. We know from 
Homer that the Phoenicians in his day were the travelling 
pediars who supplied the Greeks with metallic articles. Tyte 
and Sidon are constantly referred to as abounding in brass, and 
the Phoenicians probably distributed the product of these mines 
over a large portion of the ancient world, and probably first 
introduced the knowledge of the more obscure and difficult 
metallurgic arts among the very barbarous races that then 
peopled the Iberian Peninsula, where these mines are found— 
mines worked on the most scientific principles. Remains of 
the original Archimedean screws, wonderful heaps of scorie 
and an admirable system of drainage still exist, showing that 
their metallurgic art was much advanced; and so far as we 
know the Phoenicians alone had colonies at this early date in 
western Europe. This influence of the Phoenicians was perhaps 
not felt far from the Mediterranean border-land. We find, 
curiously enough, that wherever we have a peculiar manufac- 
ture of bronze implements, where the remains display idio- 
syncrasies which we can discriminate, we also find sources of 
tin. Thus tin is found in the mountains of Wicklow, and also 
found in Cornwall, and to a large extent in the province of 
Morbihan in Brittany, and it was from there very probably 
distributed over the greater portion of France. 


The ** Tau” Cross. 


There has always been much mystery respecting the tau 
cross. It was a mystical emblem in times long anterior to the 
Christian, and we- find it employed in the times of the early 
Egyptians, in the form of the Crux Ansata, as the emblem of 
life. It was, however, adopted into a very early period of the 
Christian era in the East, whether as a peculiar form of cross 
as the symbol of Christianity or as an emblem of some mystical 
virtue it may not be easy to determine, but such virtue was 
always attributed to it during the Middle Ages. It has, how- 
ever, always been considered as the especial emblem of St. 
Anthony, an Eastern saint who lived at a very early period. 
He is said to have been born in Egypt A.D. 251, and to have 
inherited large property which he distributed among his neigh- 
boursandthe poor. Ethiopiais believed to have been his comntry, 
and there he retired into solitude. Having founded a religious 
order and built many monasteries he died A.D. 356. He must 
therefore have been 1o4 years old. He is also said to have been 
a swineherd, and is therefore represented occasionally as accom- 
panied by a hog, and certainly pigs were in some cases dedi- 
cated to him and enjoyed his protection, for we are told by 
Stowe that the pigs of the provost of St. Anthony having bells 
about their necks were allowed to run free among the dung-hills 
of London to pick up what food they could, and thus’ being 
scantily fed were in the habit of following persons whom they 
met, making a noise, in hopes of getting something to eat, 
so that “ whining like St. Anthony’s pigs” became a proverb. 
He is also sometimes represented with a pig by his side to 
signify that he relieved persons afflicted with the disease called 
St, Anthony’s fire, which is now termed erysipelas. According 
to the histories of the Orders of Knighthood, John, Emperor 
of Ethiopia, a somewhat mythical personage, is said to have, 
in the year 370, erected into a religious order of knighthood 
certain monks who lived an austere life in the desert, after the 
example of St. Anthony. These knights were granted many 
privileges and revenues ; they adopted the rule of St. Basil, 
wore a black garment, and had for their design a blue cross 
edged with gold in form of the letter T, and their seat was in 
Ethiopia where they had many monasteries and large revenues. 
Their monastery was surrounded by a lofty wall to keep out the 
plundering Arabs; the cells of these monasteries, which were 
formerly 300, were in 1784 reduced to forty. Another Military 
Order of the Knights of St. Anthony was instituted by 
Albert II., Duke of Bavaria and Emperor, when he designed 
to make war against the Turks in 1382. The knights wore a 
collar of gold in form of a hermit’s girdle, from which hung a 
stick cut like a crutch with a little bell attached, as they are 
represented in St. Anthony’s pictures. The temptations which 
the saint underwent in the desert was a favourite subject with 
old painters. It seems, therefore, that the tau cross or crutch 
and also a bell were associated with the Orders of the Knights 
of St. Anthony. This tau was early esteemed a sacred symbol 
and was considered to be the mark placed on the forehead by 
the “Man in the linen garment,” as mentioned in the ninth 
chapter of Ezekiel. A mystical virtue was attached to this T, 
and in company with the word ANANIZAPTA, which, being 
faithfully translated from the Chaldee, means, “ Have mercy on 
us, O Judge,” was thought a most powerful prophylacticagainst 
epilepsy. 


The Wellington School Board have commissioned Mr. Fox, 
arcnitect, Durham, to prepare plans for the enlargement of the 
Board School to accommodate too children, and also for the 
erection of a Board-room. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In his annual report on the progress of the Geological 
Survey Sir A. GErkIE announces that a new branch of 
survey-work has been organised during the past year, for the 
purpose of taking photographs of such sections and ex- 
posures of rock as help to explain points of geological 
structure. The need of photographic assistance having 
been especially felt during the progress of the mapping in 
the North-West Highlands, several members of the staff 
supplied themselves with apparatus, which proved to be so 
useful for the purposes of the survey that the director 
thought it desirable to undertake this work as part of the 
operations of the staff. To economise labour, two of the 
force in Scotland, the assistant-curator of the Survey Col- 
lections and the general assistant in the Edinburgh Office, 
were detailed for the duty during a few weeks of the 
summer and obtained a large and valuable series of photo- 
graphs. More than a hundred negatives have been 
obtained, which illustrate in a most admirable way the 
characteristic structures of the Archzan gneiss in Sutherland 
and Ross. Sir A. GEIKIE also reports that numerous 
inquiries have been made by engineers, architects and 
private persons respecting water-supply, sites for houses, 
building-stones, &c., and in return for information supplied 
to inquirers a large number of valuable records of well- 
sections have been received and placed in the registers of 
the Survey. 


THE instruction in building construction and archi- 
tecture in the Glasgow and West of England Technical 
College which will be given during the coming session is as 
ample as can be desired. Mr. CHARLES GouRLAY, archi- 
tect, is the director. There are courses for general and 
special construction, besides lectures for students who are 
desirous to pass the Institute examinations. This year the 
arrangements have been altered. Instead of one course on 
architecture there are four. Art classes to meet the needs 
of architects will be conducted by Mr. Crosskey. The 
work in the honours stage of building will be spread over 
two evenings, instead of one as before. The students of 
architecture in Glasgow will act wisely if they utilise the 
instruction, for probably there is no other city in Great 
Britain in which such care is taken to afford them assist- 
ance. 


ACCORDING to the. report by Mr. Weatez, the keeper, 
the Art Library attached to the South Kensington Museum 
was enriched last year by 1,917 volumes, of which 286 
were presented. Among the most noteworthy are the 
following :—“ Epistole et Evangelii vulgari in lingua Thos- 
cana” (Florence, 1515), the finest and most profusely illus- 
trated book of the early Florentine school, containing 208 
large and 296 small cuts, besides an ornamental title-page, 
initial letters, and printer’s and publisher’s devices. Botrz, 
VALENTINE.—‘ Farbbuch, oder Jlluminierbuch” (Basel, 
1549). Hatver, Jonann.—“ Zierhat Boichilgen zusamen 
gedragen,” nine plates of designs for goldsmiths (seventeenth 
century). GiRALDUs, Littus GREGORIUS.—“ Pinax iconicus,” 
with thirteen plates engraved by PiERRE WoeErRIoT (Lyons, 
1556). ‘‘Le Calendrier historial,” cuts (Lyons, 1563). 
BEROALDE.—“‘ De la foelicité humaine,” cuts (Paris, 1543). 
CORROZET, GILLES.—‘‘ Le Tableau de Cebes de Thebes,” 
cuts (Paris, 1543). BONNARD, twenty plates of French 
costume, c. 1690, coloured by hand, with applications of 
silk and other stuffs. Manuscript missal of the royal abbey 
of St. Denis ; a splendid specimen of French calligraphy of 
the fourteenth century, adorned with eighteen storied 
letters, thirty-three borders and numerous ornamental 
initials, doubtless executed in the abbey. Dupik. 
‘“‘ Kleinodien des Deutschen Ritterordens” (1865), pre- 
sented by the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order. 


AMONG the 2,041 drawings acquired are a sketch in 
oil on panel, by Rupens for the title-page of “Viage del 
Infante Cardenal,” engraved by Marinus, and published 
by CNOBBAERT, at Antwerp, in 1635 ; six original drawings 
by Pirrre Woeirtor for the illustrations of the “ Pinax 
iconicus,” published at Lyons in 1556 ; ten original decora- 
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tive designs by GIoVANNE DA UpinF, NICOLETTO. DI 
Moprna, Pau ANDROUET DU CERCEAU and SALEMBIER 3. 
seventy-one original designs and sketches by Sir JAMEs. 
THORNHILL; three drawings for Punch by the late 
CHARLES KEENE ; fifty-six drawings, by F. Rorre, of the 
works of eminent sculptors. The additional prints number 
1,423, including a fine impression of the portrait of 
Cardinal Abert of Brandenburg, by DUreEr, several 
specimens of the little masters, and six fine aquatints by 
Paut Sanpey. Eight hundred and seventy-six photographs. 
have been added to the collection. The Duc pD’AUMALE. 
has presented a set of forty-four photographs of the stained- 


glass windows at Chantilly representing the story of CupiD 


and PSYCHE. 


Tuer Panthéon in Paris is supposed to be an acknow- 
ledgment of the debt of the French people to their great. 
men. But it is not one building only which testifies to the 
reverence for the dead, for throughout the country there 
are memorials which show that France surpasses all other 
countries in its desire to 1escue the memory of its sons from 
oblivion. That sentiment is an advantage for sculptors, 
for it brings them many commissions. We mentioned lately 
that M. Mercit was obliged to go to Toulouse in order 
that he might give the requisite attention to the statue of 
MEISSONIER. But a second important work demands his. 
care, for industrial Lille has asked him to execute a statue 
of General FaipHERBE. A figure of another warrior, 
KELLERMANN, is in the hands of M. Barau, which is to be: 
erected in Valmy. M. Ropin is working on two colossal: 
groups, one of which is to suggest some of the character- 
istics of VicToR Huco, and the second is to display the 
devotion of EustacHE DE Sr. Pierre and his fellow- 
burgesses when they offered themselves as a sacrifice ta 
Epwarp III. M. Roprn is also at work on the memorial. 
of Bauzac, and will undertake the medallion which is to 
commemorate BAUDELAIRE. M. FREMIET is engaged om 
the monument of Rarrer for the Luxembourg. A statue 
of Dr. BAILLARGER, the specialist for mental diseases, will 
be the work of M. MicHEL-MALHERBE, as well as a bust of 
EMILE AvuGIER. Statues of CORNEILLE and RACINE are 
to be erected near the Théatre Francais in Paris. ALFRED 
pE Musset, ARAGO the astronomer, and CLAUDE CHAPPE,. 
who in 1792 presented* his invention of the semaphore to- 
the Legislative Assembly, are also to have their statues. 
Many other works of the kind couid be mentioned, all of 
which are evidence that France, in spite of all the politicak 
tempests, still can honour the memory of those who gained 
credit for the country. 


THE Bill which enables the supervising architect of the 
United States Government to obtain the aid of non-official 
architects having passed the Legislature will, no doubt,. 
shortly be put in force. It appears that there are at the 
present time nearly 300 Government buildings in various. 
stages of progress, and from fifty to sixty are authorised by 
every Congress. It is therefore evident that the Govern- 
ment architect, with such a mass of administrative detail 
relative to contracts and supervision devolved upon him, 
can have little time for preparing new designs, and but 
small opportunity of evolving from the clerical force in his. 
office the highest and best types of architectural develop- 
ment. The Bill does not in any way interfere with the 
supervisory or controlling authority of the architect in the 
erection of buildings, but enables him to go outside of his- 
immediate office and utilise the services of the most com- 
petent architects in the preparation of plans, drawings and 
specifications. In other words, it opens to private archi- 
tects in the United States opportunities that they have not 
hitherto enjoyed. It is believed that under the provisions. 
of the Bill which authorise the Secretary of the Treasury 
to invite private proposals the architectural character of 
public edifices can be greatly improved, and that the 
economical benefits accruing from the adoption of moderm 
and improved systems of construction will largely outweigh 
any additional expenditure that may be needed for paying the 
architects’ commission. The Bill will tend to a reduction. 
of cost by giving the Government the best attainable models. 


and avoiding the structural defects that are inevitable under 
existing methods. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE TOWN HALL, LOUVAIN. 

OUVAIN, like Bruges, presents the appearance of a 
town that has fallen from its ancient state. At one 
period it had its turn of remarkable prosperity, and was 
reputed the largest and richest of the Flemish eifies, 7 it 
was the residence of the Dukes of Brapant. They and 
their followers were only consumers on a grand scale, and 
the weavers whose work brought its wealth to Louvain rose 
in rebellion against the rulers. The traders were overcome, 
and, fortunately for England, a great many of them escaped 
across the Channel, and enriched this country with their 
technical skill. Asa consequence, Louvain declined, and 
its population at present is hardly one-sixth of the number 

in the city in the fourteenth century. 

_ The building of the Hotel de Ville was commenced in 
1448, or over sixty years after the revolt of the weavers, 
and it is evident that at the time Louvain was still wealthy. 
The exterior was completed in 1459, and the interior in 
1463. The architect was MarrHew of Layens. It is sup- 
posed, however, that his design was examined and modified 
by Gittes Pauwets, who was the architect of PHILIPPE 
LE Bon. The inhabitants of Louvain believe that their 
town hall is not surpassed by any similar building in 
Belgium. On plan it is most simple, and it has not the 
advantage of a high tower ; but once seen the building 
must be remembered for its proportion, detail and orna- 
ment alone. It is creditable to the Municipality that they 
continue to expend a good deal of money in upholding the 
building, and in the adornment of it with paintings and 
sculpture. Illustrations ef several of the modern works 
have appeared in Zhe Architect. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES, 


GEORGE HERIOT’S HOSPITAL, EDINBURGH. 
(R. SHEKLETON BALFOUR.] 


BUILDING IN EAST ANGLIA. 


N address was delivered by Dr. J. E. Taylor at the annual 
excursion of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology on the 
relation between geology and the churches of Suffolk and 
Norfolk. He said that although East Anglia was one of the 
early settled districts, there must have been considerable diffi- 
culty in conveying large quantities of stone inland. Hence we 
find that in the districts of Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex, where 
the sub-soils were boulder clay, the stones for church building 
were collected on the spot, turned up by the plough or picked 
off the ground.’ The external form of tower into which they 
could be most easily worked would be a round tower, and there 
were more round-tower churches in Suffolk and Norfolk than 
all the rest of England put together. A modification of these 
occurred later on, when the upper part was made octagonal, 
each angle being strengthened by freestone. The highly 
artistic stonework of the later Norman period, as well as that 
of the Early English and Decorated styles, were possible, 
because the oolitic limestone used for that purpose was 
worked almost as easily as cheese, when freshly quarried. 
This was brought over chiefly from Caen, in Normandy, for use 
in the eastern parts of East Anglia. Further west we got more 
Barnack stone, from the village of that name, in Northampton- 
shire. The abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, which was originally 
a huge wooden structure, was rebuilt chiefly of this stone, 
King William foregoing his tolls on this occasion, It was 
singular how certain kinds of stone had come to be used for 
special church-work. Thus the fonts, altar slabs, &c., were 
frequently formed of Purbeck marble, a fresh-water lime- 
stone, crowded with fossil shells, only found at Purbeck. 
During that great church-building epoch known as _ the 
Perpendicular period, the outlying buttresses, clerestoried 
windows, and other elaborate work demanded a greater use of 
oolitic freestone, and this was probably the reason that at the 
time it was most abundantly used. The later Perpendicu'ar 
and Decorated churches in districts where the black flints could 
be obtained directly from the chalk allowed of those flints being 
faced and squared, and this led to the lovely flint and panel- 
work seen at its best perfection in Norwich, both in ecclesias- 
tical, municipal and other buildings. .It would have been im- 
possible for the shattered flints obtained from the boulder clay, 
where they had originally been deposited by ice-action, to have 
been worked in this manner. Accordingly we find the latter 


used in all churches down to the Tudor period just as they 
were found, so that our East Anglian churches were capital geo- 
logical museums, containing stones, chiefly flint, from all the 
geological formations between here and Scotland. The early 
Romans availed themselves of those masses of argillaceous. 
carbonate of lime which occur in the London clay and are 
known as Septaria. The Roman wall at Colchester is built 
chiefly of them, so is the Keep at Orford Castle, and many of 
the high-towered churches along the Suffolk and Essex coast 
have this stone in their composition, especially when the _ 
London clay happens to crop out in the district. These 
Septarian stones are common along the southern parts of the. 
Suffolk coast. The West Rocks off Harwich are formed of 
them. Dr. Taylor also referred to the Carstone limestone 
which only occurs in the neighbourhood of Orford, which must 
have affected church architecture, and how hard put to it the 
church builders must have been, in a district where no natural 
quarries are found, to obtain the materials wherewith to build 
the grey old churches of our towns and villages, of which East 
Anglia can boast to possess the most splendid and well 
preserved. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ART GALLERY. 


HE committee of the City of Birmingham Museum and Art 
Gallery are arranging for the autumn a special exhibition 
of works by living English animal-painters and pictures in 
which animal life forms a leading feature. Mr. Whitworth 
Wallis, the keeper, has been successful in securing fourteen of 
the principal works by Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., and seven or 
eight by Mr. H. W. B. Davis, R.A, and the best-known 
pictures of Messrs. J. T. Nettleship, John Charlton, S, E. 
Waller, J. C. Dollman, Burton Barber, Heywood Hardy, 
R. Beavis, J. S. Noble, R. Caton Woodville, Sydney Cooper, 
R.A., Basil Bradley, E. Douglas, Walter Hunt, R. Meyerheim, 
A. W. Strutt and others, each artist being represented by four 
or five works. Mr. J. M. Swan will be represented by a series 
of studies, together with some of his bronzes. Under the special 
circumstances H.R.H. the Prince of Wales is sending an im- 
portant loan from Sandringham, and among the principal 
owners who are lending well-known pictures may be men- 
tioned the following noblemen and gentlemen :—Earl Spencer, 
the Earl of Rosebery, Lord Armstrong, the Hon. C. N. 
Lawrence, Sir William Hozier, Sir Thomas Lucas, Lady de 
Gex, Messrs. W. Cuthbert Quilter, M.P., Henry Tate, J. Mac- 
Culloch, John Aird, M.P., N. G. Clayton, M.P., Colonel Har- 
greaves, Colonel Harding, Colonel North, Messrs. W. Y. Baker, 
W. G. Thompson, Louis Huth, T. J. Barratt, Schumacher, 
Scrymgeour, Withers, C. T. Jacoby, William Ryland, James 
Blyth, Lomax, Fenwick, Bryant, Penton Smith, Robert Muir, 
Jesse Haworth, H. J. Turner, Mrs. J. K. Cross, the Fine Art 
Society, the trustees of the Chantrey Bequest and the Corpora- 
tions of Liverpool and Nottingham. The exhibition, which will 
open in October, bids fair to be as thoroughly representative in 
character as the David Cox exhibition held in the Birmingham 
galleries two years ago and the fine pre-Raphaelite collection of 
last. year, which was visited in less than three months by 
269,000 people. 


THIRD GRADE EXAMINATIONS. 


A bien: following portions of the reports of the examiners on 

the Third Grade Art Examinations are of general interest, 
and are reprinted here from the report of the Science and Art 
Department. The full reports, which contained in addition 
criticisms on the works of individual students, have been cir- 
culated to the schools :— 

Perspective.—The gradual rise which has for several years 
been observable in the average merit shown in the practice 
section of the paper may be again noted this year, and there is 
no doubt that systematic teaching is given in this subject at a 
larger number of centres than was formerly the case. Methods 
are generally well understood, and as a rule applied in a direct 
and intelligent manner. In actual drawing, however, many 
papers fall short of the standard to be expected from advanced 
students, some showing a needless multiplication of lines, while 
in others the lines are so faint as to be almost invisible. Many 
candidates have not shown the process by which a “new eye” 
is found ; this, together with methods of determining vanishing 
and picture lines of planes, as they form the groundwork of 
every advanced problem, require to be always clearly indicated. 
The problem in shadows cast by artificial light has seldom been- 
at all successfully attempted. The answers to questions in 
theory are not so satisfactory as those in practice, and general 
weakness is noticeable in this division of the paper. — 

Sciography.—The character of the work done is generally 
good. Shadow prcjection by and on the sphere appears to be 
generaily well taught and understood, but the method for 
that on a conical surface is somewhat imperfectly grasped. ~ 
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Perspective problems have béen more frequently attempted, 
and the solutions as well as the drawings are, on the whole, 
more satisfactory. 

Anatomy.—The majority of the candidates have evidently 
worked well, judging both from their drawing and from their 
book-work. But there is much reason’ to think that some 
practical element should be added to the teaching and methods 
of study at present in vogue. 

Design of Ornament.—It may be noticed, as a general 
remark, that the idea that the convolvulus and the passion 
flower make good subjects in ornamental design still lingers. 
Despite the apparent facility with which as climbing plants 
their forms can be twisted into borders, they are probably the 
most difficult plants to treat satisfactorily or to make good pat- 
terns out of. As regards the strictly formal designs, as in the 
tiles, for instance, what may be called the kaleidoscope idea is 
followed with more constancy than success. In the matter of 
colour, too, in its application to carpets and tiles, for instance, 
in, some designs there was a strange clinging to dull, heavy and 
dreary tints, while in others there were rather violent discords. 

Design Composition from a given Figure Subject.—The 
drawings in the competition were not of a very remarkable or 
distinguished quality as a whole, though out of a total of 112 
only 21 failed to receive any marks, and of these three were 
blank papers. As far as possible the examiner has adhered to 
the principle of judging according to the degree in which 
candidates have been successful in meeting the particular 
problem of the treatment of the subject as an architectural 
decoration. There is a very general want of full grasp of the 
difference between a pictorial sketch (or a landscape and pic- 
turesque treatment) of a subject, and a Cecorative (or monu- 
mental) one. Also a certain looseness and vagueness in many 
cases both of conception and adaptation to any particular 
material or method of working out designs. A clearer per- 
ception of the necessary relation to and close association of all 
design with architecture generally seems to be wanted in the 
schools. 

Architectural Historic Ornament—While many of the 
papers worked by candidates who have only gained few marks 
show a very limited acquaintance indeed with the subject, and 
but indifferent draughtsmanship, the better papers, of which 
there is a considerable proportion, are such as I consider very 
creditable to the candidates and to the instructors under whom 
they have studied. One or two candidates who have either 
answered but few questions, or have confined themselves to the 
simpler questions, and consequently have obtained fewer marks, 
have yet contributed work good in quality. The questions set 
(fifteen in number) took a wide range, and the number of 
answers to each question varies very much. The questions on 
Classic and Egyptian architecture have been the ones most 
numerously answered. Many students have attempted the 
question on Medizeva) window-tracery, but a considerable pro- 
portion of the answers are very imperfect, showing that the 
subject has only been superficially studied by nearly all of them, 
and from books rather than from buildings. Questions in 
Assyrian, Persian and Saracenic art have been pretty frequently 
attempted, but a question on Indian architecture only elicited 
three answers, which are, perhaps, as many as were to be 
expected. What, however, I note with regret is that French 
architecture was practically ignored. France presents so rich 
a field for architectural students, and one of which the contents, 
both Medizval and Renaissance, have been so systematically 
described in standard books, that I cannot forbear to point out 
the desirability of directing the attention of students of architec- 
ture in the schools of art to the buildings of that country, the 
more so now as there is so little difficulty in visiting France 
that students away on a holiday trip might sketch and study 
architecture in that country almost as easily as in Great Britain. 
Two of my questions asked for sketches from recollection of 
existing architectural work which has been studied by the can- 
didates. In answer to these questions some memory-sketches 
of architectural features executed in wood are excellent, and of 
other sketches of features executed in stone some were highly 
meritorious. This result seems to show that a considerable 
number of students of architecture at schools of art are looking 
beyond the work of the class-rooin and the information to be 
derived from books, and are trying to study actual architecture 
for themselves on buildings, and capable of remembering and 
reproducing with fair accuracy what they have there seen and 
sketched. 


Elementary Architecture—The work submitted by candi- 
dates in this subject does not greatly differ in quality from that 
which I had to report upon in 1889 and 1890, but owing to the 
altered regulations the reported results come much nearer to a 
true statement of the merits of each candidate than they did in 
those years. The most valuable drawings submitted are those 
showing buildings or parts of buildings which the candidate 
has examined and drawn from memory. 

Architectural Design.—The examination to which five days 
was formerly allotted lasted only three days this year, conse- 


quently few, if any, of the designs are so fully worked out as 
previously, and almost all the drawings show marks of haste. 
Exactly double the number of designs that I looked through 
last year have been submitted this year, but this has included 
the work of several students who had no sort of claim to con- 
sider themselves able to make an architectural design. No 
design last year was so weak and imperfect as several of the 
worst this year ; on the other hand, as far as such a comparison 
is possible, and after making allowance for the effect of shorter 
time, I think the best designs of this year are nearly, if not 
quite, equal to the best of the last and of former years. Com- 
paratively few of the designs show the results of a thorough 
and careful study of good examples of some one architectural 
style, and a mastery of the minutize which attach to the use of 
the forms and ornaments appropriate to such style: This more 
than anything else ought to be conspicuous in students’ work, 
and unfortunately it is markedly absent from much of what has 
been submitted. The designs under notice show, as has also 
appeared from designs examined in earlier years, that thorough- 
ness, correctness and accuracy are not sufficiently insisted upon 
by teachers and not sufficiently borne in mind by students, 

Elementary Principles of Ornament.—Great credit is due 
to the masters for the attention they have given to the 
elementary subjects. Scarcely a single candidate shows that 
absolute ignorance that was formerly so common. As regards 
the elementary part, I think there is little advantage in teach- 
ing the principles of ornament until the pupils can draw, paint, 
or model fairly, for though the pupils may learn by heart the 
names of the laws, or even the master’s explanation of these 
laws, the pupils are, in my opinion, not advanced enough to 
reap the benefit of this kind of instruction. The master should 
explain these laws to them before a blackboard, and sketch 
illustrations, and then show their application in the casts or 
illustrations possessed by the school. As regards the more 
advanced candidates, they do not appear to be quite equal in 
excellence to those of last year. The time allowed them is, 
possibly, too short for drawing anything nicely, for though the 
rough sketches given by candidates may be enough to show 
their mastery of the subject, one would imagine, but for their 
illustrations, that they would be desirous of giving examples of 
vigour and elegance in the growth of plants and the beauty of 
form in flowers. The advanced candidates seem to be in a 
position to give hints at least of their schemes of composition, 
but they mostly content themselves with writing down the 
elementary laws that must be observed. 

Plant Drawing in Outline.—This year, besides a good lot 
of specially excellent drawings, the number of a high average 
quality is considerably on the increase. In most of the 
exercises the manner adopted in rendering the plant is good, 
though still, in some schools, the veining of the leaves is as 
much insisted on as their outlines, thereby destroying the 
general aspect that the plant in nature produces on the mind. 
The examiners recommend more than ever that greater care 
should be bestowed on the selection of the plants put before 
the students. 


Painting from Still Life.—In this exercise the examiners 
notice a steady increase in the number of good works, and that 
the level on the average is higher than heretofore. The inferior 
works are fewer, but also there are none of those specially 
excellent that were conspicuous in former years. 


Painting Ornament in Monochrome.—The general level of 
performance is this year distinctly higher than before. So much 
so that there was some little difficulty in selecting the very best 
work, and again in drawing the line between first and second 
class. The solution of the difficulty has been found in giving 
the candidate the benefit of what doubt there may have been ; 
so that if here and there a candidate may have passed easily, 
no one has gone without the recognition he deserved. In the 
same way in dealing with the second class it was not easy to 
adjudicate upon the merits of a large number of works of 
average ability ; one was better in this respect and another in 
that, but by passing a very large number I have made sure of 
erring at all events on the side of leniency. On the whole, as 
I said, the work this year is better and the faults fewer. What 
is here said of faults must not be taken to mean too much; my 
approval of the very good work done is expressed in the awards 
made. I notice especially that there is less of “dirty ” work- 
manship, less reliance upon smeary shadows to disguise uncer- 
tain draughtsmanship, and that the work reaches a higher level 
than before of workmanlike accomplishment, upon which once 
more the schools are to be congratulated. 

Drawing from the Antique. Drawing from Life-—The 
examiners find the average in both these exercises higher than 
in preceding years. The outrageously bad works are fewer in 
number, though, on the other hand, there are no special draw- 
ings equal in merit to some few of former years. What is 
much to be commended is the greater time and attention given 
to extremities, specially in drawings from the life, where hands, 
and more particularly legs and feet, have been drawn in a con- 
siderable proportion of exercises with marked care and feeling. 
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Drawing the Antique from Memory.—In this exercise the 
number of good drawings is greater than in former years, and 
strikingly in advance, the work being of far greater merit. 

Historic Ornament.—The average of attainment shown in 
the papers on “ Historic Ornament” shows some improvement 
on that of 1890. Some excellent sketches have been sent in, 
but the general average is very deficient not only in artistic 
attainment, but in any evidence of a real observation of the 
objects professed to be illustrated thereby. 


NORTHCHURCH. 


T a visit to Northchurch of the St. Albans Architectural 
and Archeological Society Mr. S. Flint Clarkson de- 
livered an address in the church, giving the documentary 
evidence as to the existence of a church there in the early 
years of the thirteenth century, and pointing out the remains 
of that church and the numerous changes that were made before 
the end of the Medizeval period. He stated, says the Her¢s 
Advertiser, that the geometrical work in the nave should be 
dated about the middle of the thirteenth century ; the curvi- 
linear windows were put about a century later, and the tower 
and its supports and the transepts in the last half of the four- 
teenth century. The tower is of Perpendicular date. Its sup- 
ports underwent a change of appearance late in the Mediaeval 
period ; probably the piers had shown signs of failure, and were 
cased in consequence with additional stonework ; the piers in 
the result appear too large for the arches which they carry. It 
is usual, especially in late work, for the piers to be well within 
the arch section ; here they stand out beyond, as frequently 
happened, for other reasons, in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. It should be borne in mind that the tower and transepts 
were inserted in the length of a complete church of earlier date, 
and then the whole of the puzzling problems presenting them- 
selves at Northchurch were solved. Mr. Clarkson dwelt upon 
the pleasing character of the tower, explained the absence of 
the south-west buttress and the reason why the tower is a foot 
less from east to west than from north to south. The respective 
dimensions at the parapet are 22} feet and 23} feet. This led 
to a comparison with the size of other church towers in the 
neighbourhood and in other parts of England. Towers under 
17 feet square, where they leave the attached building, may be 
classed as small. Towers 28 feet square, and of course those 
over that size, may be classed as large. Berkhampstead St. 
Peter reaches that dimension from north to south above the 
great arches, though it is fully 2 feet less in the other directions. 
As the width of a tower of normal proportions determines its 
height, the whole expression of the structure is affected by the 
form and size on plan. St. Neots has one of the finest towers 
recently visited by the Society. It is 28 feet above the base 
courses. Raunds has perhaps the finest tower and spire in all 
Northamptonshire ; the tower is about 28 feet square. Wor- 
stead, a noble tower in Norfolk, visible from afar, is 30 feet, and 
Hingham, a still more majestic structure, has about 34 feet of 
length of side. Northchurch is thus classed with the middle 
type, 22 to 23 feet on the side. In that middle class a goodly 
number of towers will be found. The charming Warmington, 
Northants, is 22 feet ; Flamstead, a fine specimen of a Hert- 
fordshire tower, Norman below with an added Perpendicular 
top storey, and a leaded “spike” over all, is 23 feet square 
externally at the top. Another topic of interest noted at 
Northchurch was the series of illustrations there afforded of the 
development of English window-tracery. There are examples 
of the plain lancet of the early thirteenth century ; of the earlier 
efforts of the designers of tracery about fifty years later, when 
solid masses were kept in the heads of the windows, 
sometimes pierced slightly, sometimes only cut down into 
“ eyes,” and then of the latter phases of the art, one or 
two of much beauty showing how pure bar tracery, 
perfected in 1253 in the great windows of the chapter-house at 
Westminster, was being intelligently aimed at in north-west 
Hertfordshire nearly a century later. The Perpendicular 
windows are not rich and rare, but there are several average 
examples. The sloping floor of the nave, one of the peculiarities 
here, not unique in England but not very frequently found, 
formed the text of a little discourse, bringing in noteworthy 
examples elsewhere. Mr. Clarkson stated that there were at 
least three reasons commonly assigned for such slopes. At 
Northchurch the slope is from the west down to the crossing, 
the total amount of fall being 9 inches. ' It is not a modern 
invention ; the original floor lines were found about ten years 
ago, when the admirable restoration of the church was carried 
out under Mr. R. J. Withers as architect. About 2 feet of earth 
was heaped up on the floor in order to raise it above the in- 
fluence of the land springs. ‘The site was well drained as part 
of the work ; no trouble from damp has been experienced, and 
the ancient floor lines of the church are the floor levels to- 
day. The first reason assigned is the mystical one—sym- 
bolism of the ship of the church—raised at either end. The 


charm of the idea must be recognised, but it is more likely to 
have been inserted after the sloping floors were laid than before 
they were planned, for the simple reason that the slopes follow 
the natural slopes of the site ; and sometimes the lowest point 
in the floor is at the west end of the church instead of the highest 
level being there, as at Northchurch. When this is mentioned 
the third reason is put out of court before it is stated. The 
sloping floors of lecture-rooms and other rooms planned 
for convenient seeing and hearing, cannot be referred 
to in only cases of slopes up from west to east, how- 
ever pertinent they might seem at Northchurch. Dealing 
further with the adaptation of floors to sites, Mr. Clarkson 
stated that he had a list of nearly a score instances, and in alk 
of them the slope of the floors followed the natural slope. He 
alluded to the transepts at St. Albans Abbey, where the south 
transept floor is three steps below the crossing, which is again 
two steps below the north transept. In this floor the sloping 
hillside (always associated with the story of the first martyr’s. 
death) was thrust upon the attention of all who walked across 
the floor. Guildford afforded another remarkable floor. But 
of all the instances which had come under his observation, that 
at Tansor was the most extraordinary. The parish is near the 
Nene, in the north-east of Northants, between Fotheringhay 
and Oundle. The churchyard has a sharp slope downward 
from the east to the west, and the nave is 3} feet higher at the 
east than at the west. This amount being spread over five 
bays should average about 8 inches for each, and as showing 
that the nave floor was always intended to be as we see it. The 
various devices resorted to in order to suit the case should be 
noticed. The caps are thrown up a little, the shafts are 
shortened and the bases modified. In the fifth archway from 
the west the respond has no base at all. In the very beautiful 
arcade erected when the north aisle was thrown out at North- 
church, the differences were thrown into the bases, but the 
amount to be accounted for was in all less than a quarter of 
that at Tansor. After further remarks as to bells, the fine 
carved chest, &c., a careful inspection of the church was made 
by the party under the guidance of the Rev. A. F. Birch, the 


rector. 


TALLEY ABBEY. 


HE members of the Cambrian Archeological Association 
went on an excursion last week to the ruins of Talley Abbey, 
near Llandilo. 

Mr. S. W. Williams, F.S.A., architect, said that the recent 
excavations had shown Talley to have been one of the largest 
of the monastic churches of Wales. From the slight rematas 
that existed both above and below ground it appeared that the 
church had been commenced and finished in the same style. 
Nothing had been found which pointed to an admixture of 
styles, or to considerable changes or additions at later periods. 
It seemed to him to have been a late Transitional or Early 
English church of about the same or little earlier date as. 
Strata Florida Abbey. The east end of the church had been 
entirely made out. It measured internally 44 feet 9 inches long 
by 29 feet wide. It had buttresses at its eastern angles, two 
buttresses dividing the east window into a triplet, probably of 
narrow !ofty lancet lights. A detached building abutted on the 
south wall of the presbytery, and might have communicated 
with the interior of the church, though no doorway had yet 
been discovered. Of the north transept, from 5 feet to 8 feet of 
the walls remained buried beneath the fallen dédris of the 
building. Both transepts were of the same size, 36 feet 
9 inches by 29 feet in width. They each contained three 
chapels, as was the case with the great Cardiganshire abbey 
of Strata Florida.. That next to the presbytery on the northern 
side was prolonged to the eastward, perhaps forming a sacristy, 
and having a doorway into the presbytery ; a portion of the 
east window still remained, and also traces of a staircase 
leading to a chamber above. In the south wall was an arched 
recess that might have been an aumbry. The chapels were 
vaulted with plain barrel vaulting ; no traces of altars had 
hitherto been met with. Those in the north transept were 
tiled with plain red buff and blue glazed tiles, discovered to be 
in a broken condition. Only one fragment of an incised tile 
had yet been found. In tracing the north wall of the north 
transept the north door of the church was struck. It had plain 
chamfered external jambs, and was nearly 4 feet wide. A little 
further on to the eastward a staircase, of which seven steps were 
still 27 s¢¢, led up in the thickness of the wall over the chapels tothe 
tower. The tower was a square of 29 feet, and rose to a height 
of about 70 feet ; a corbel-table ran round a few feet from the 
top, beneath which was a small light in, probably, each of its 
sides. Internally, the jambs of the tower-piers were moulded 
at the angles, and the piers had traces of early Transitional 
work. The external angles were of moulded freestone up to the 
springing of the pointed arches, but above were of plain rubble 
masonry that had been plastered. Probably the. earliest 
builders had been unable to carry on the work so expensively 
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as they-had commenced, though his friend Mr. Owen considered 
the historical evidence did not bear out that view. The nave 
extended-to a length of 145 feet, being 12 feet 6 inches longer 
than Strata Florida, 38 feet longer than Llandaff Cathedral 
and 18 feet longer than the church of Peter de Leia at St. 
David’s. _ It consisted of an arcade of eight arches ; four of the 
piers, though just below the turf of the churchyard, were found 
standing about 6 feet above the original floor-level, indicating 
the depth of the superincumbent rubbish. The conventual 
buildings lay,to the south, but excavations had not proceeded 
sufficiently far to indicate their character. There were also 
traces of buildings at the south-western angle of the north 
transept, about which nothing definite could at present be said. 
Until the year 1772 the abbey church, or some part of it, had 
been used as the parish church of Talley, but being found too 
large for the purpose, and having become much dilapidated, 
the greater portion was ‘taken down and the present parish 
church (which stands on the north side of-the site of the 
monastery) was erected. The demolition of the abbey church 
resulted in the entire structure falling into decay, and, as had 
been the case with almost all the Welsh monastic structures, it 
became a quarry for the neighbouring bnildings. Since his 
previous visit another door had been found in the south side, 
which opened into the cloister, and on the west wall of the north 
transept had been discovered what appeared to be the remains 
of an altar-tomb. One incised tile had been recently found, but 
it was not of good character. The external buttress of the 
south arcade had also been discovered in a perfect condition. 

Mr. Edward Owen said that of none of the Welsh religious 
foundations of the Middle Ages had there been preserved a clear 
and connected history or the graphic chronicles that imparted 
human interest to the story of several English houses. Talley was 
more than usually unfortunate, the only published documents 
relating to it being those contained in the last edition of Dug- 
dale’s ‘“ Monasticon.” Even the religious order to which it 
belonged had been a subject of dispute. Dugdale thought it 
had been a Benedictine house, and his latest editors had not 
troubled to inquire into the point for themselves. A Cambridge 
MS. styled it Cistercian. Leland thought it had belonged to 
the Premonstratensian Order, an opinion in which Bishop 
Tanner concurred ; while the latest historian of the diocese, 
Canon Bevan, doubted the correctness of Tanner. It would 
now be settled for good that Talley. was. Preemonstratensian 
from its foundation (with a slight intermission) to its fall. Of 
its founder, of the date at which its inmates were introduced 
into Carmarthenshire or the abbey buildings commenced, no 
fresh documentary evidence could be adduced. The Pramon- 
stratensians resembled the Cistercians in their love for solitary 
places and in their attention to agriculture. Talley occupied a 
typical Cistercian site, the arrangement of its buildings being 
more after the regular Cistercian plan than was usual with 
Przmonstratensian houses. 


ARTISTIC PLANNING. 


T a recent meeting of the South Australian Institute of 
Architects, Mr. M. F. Cavanagh read a paper on “ Artistic 
Planning.” He said that in the history of house-planning we 
could really trace the history of civilisation. He showed plans 
of the Greek temples, but said of their dwellings of manner of 
private life we had no trace. We know that their women and 
children lived in strict privacy, and that was about the extent 
of our knowledge. He exhibited a plan of the villas of the 
Romans—the Pompeian house of Pansa—and pointed out the 
effectiveness of the spaces in the centre, the “atrium” and the 
“ peristyle,” with the rooms grouped around, which, with the 
fragrance of growing flowers and the soothing sound of running 
‘water, made the Pompeian house a veritable paradise. Mr. 
Cavanagh recommended the adoption of a similar feature in a 
modified form in the Australian house of the better class, and 
showed its suitableness to a tropical climate. He then dealt 
with the simple hall and keep of the feudal times, and traced it 
up to the county mansion of the Elizabethan period, and said 


that from this time dated bay windows, a very popular feature’ 


in British architecture. The lecturer discussed the questions 
of orientation, the treatment of entrances and the advisableness 
of having them in a different elevation to the sitting-room 
windows, and argued against the general use of narrow passages 
or sheepraces running straight through the houses, which was 
inconvenient, wasteful of room and fatal to all architectural 
effect. He favoured the adoption of the square hall with a 
fireplace, and furnished as a sitting-room, generally used in 
England at the present day, and said it was more hospitable, 
gave the effect of expansiveness on entering and was very 
economical and effective in treatment. In connection with the 
hall, he advised the use of a cloakroom and lavatory near the 
front for many reasons which were given, and said we stood 
alone for our indelicate treatment of lavatories and offices 
adjoining, 


In the treatment of drawing-rooms he said we 


‘always wanted the element of mystery, so as not to be able to 


take in the whcle room at a glance, and’ so as to give oppor- 


‘tunity for artistic furnishing, and showed different treatment of 


ingle-nooks, bays and other features- He treated with the other 
rooms of the house and their leading points, illustrating the 
remarks from a number of designs by Messrs. Norman Shaw, 
Halsey Ricardo, Ernest Newton, Alan C? Walker and other 
leading men; also by designs of “American houses and by 
designs of his own. A discussion followed the lecture,’ in 


| which Messrs. Reed, Garlick, Smeaton and Wells defended the 


profession in South Australia, and said the architects were able, 
eager and willing to do better work than they did, but were 
generally prevented by the proprietors. Mr. Gill, director of 
art, said he gathered from the discussion that the architect’s 
best work was. often ruined by the client. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN ULSTER. 


HE annual meeting of the Royal-Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland was held on the 16th inst. in the Museum at Belfast. 
The Rev. George R. Buick, M.A., presided. In the course of his 
address the Chairman said :—We are doing a work fascinating 
and useful it is true to ourselves, but none the less on this account 
a work fraught with immense importance to the nation at large. 
We are rewriting the annals of our country—and glorious 
annals they are, despite the many stains which admittedly sully 
their pages—rewriting them not with the quill of fancy or of ~ 
sentimental dilettanteism, but, if I may so put it in deference to 
more modern and much better methods, with the steel pen of 
rigid investigation and in the ink of inductive and therefore 
truly scientific accuracy. Recently, when we were holding a 
meeting elsewhere, a peasant woman of the district visited, 
with covert sarcasm, said to one of our more prominent 
members, a neighbour of her own, ‘‘ These are clever nen, sir, 
are they not?” ‘“ Very clever men.” “Well, it’s mighty simple 
business they’re about.” We can afford to smile at the 
innuendo, an innuendo, by the way, all too common. We are 
doing a work of national importance, a work the State should. 
do, but doesn’t, and which in reality is worth millions to the 
State. We are conserving what, after all, is part and parcel of 
our country’s greatest wealth—the knowledge of her early con- 
dition, her arts and architecture, her literature and learning, her 
customs and colonisations. We are throwing a flood of light 
upon her past, and so helping to mould her future. We are 
clearing the ground and laying down landmarks, sure and 
certain, for the guidance of our. coming historians, artists, 
politicians, philanthropists. In short, we are accumulating a 
mass of facts explanatory of the making of this Ireland of ours, 
and at the same time illustrative in no small degree of primitive 
culture periods elsewhere. And, to use the words of Petrie, 
the great pioneer of the work in which we are engaged, we are 
doing all this in “a spirit untinctured by the slightest admixture 
of prejudices, either political or sectarian.” No doubt we have 
not accomplished as much as we might have accomplished. 
But a great deal has been done and well done. . What a different 
aspect the early history of Ireland presents to-day to what it © 
did say in the days of Keating and Ware or of Vallency and 
Molyneux! How many knotty problems have been solved 
since Petrie and O’Donovan, O’Curry and Dunraven, Reeves 
and Wakeman began their labours ! What a rolling back there 
has been of mists and vapours from about not a few of the 
epoch-making events of our distant past! How steady we 
have pushed our way back from the known to the unknown, 
widening at every step the boundaries of our horizon and in- 
creasing the sum total of our knowledge! We now know, for 
instance, that the round towers were belfiies and keeps 
attached to Christian churches and erected at various periods 
between the sixth and thirteenth centuries ; that the crannogs, 
or lake-dwellings, reached their point of highest development 
about the time of the Danish. invasion ;-that- the marvellous 
art of the illuminated manuscripts, such as the~ “Book 
of Kells”—“the most beautiful book in the world”—and 
the “Book of Durrow,” of the metalwork enriching such 
antiques as the chalice of Ardagh and the Tara brooch, 
of the sculptured stones and free-standing crosses in art 
of purely native growth, covering. a period extending, 
roughly speaking, from the sixth to the twelfth century inclusive; 
that the passage from the use of. bronze to that of iron, as 
proved -by the Lisnacroghera finds in the Grainger Museum, 
took place about-the time. of the introduction of Christianity ; 
that the peculiar method of writing known as Ogham belongs 
for the most part. to early Christian times ; that the cromleacs 
are not Druids’ altars nor the stone circles Druidical temples, 
but both alike sepulchral monuments ; that the majority of our 
raths, though popularly styled Danish forths, were not erected 
by the Danes at all, but by early colonists—probably those 
known as the Tuatha de Danaans ; and that the stone age in 
this part of the. world—if ever indeed there was a stone age 
pure and simple in-Ireland, which in my opinion is very ques- 
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tionable—came down to comparatively recent times. These 
positions may be taken as finally established, or, at any rate, if 
any of them should be questioned, they are yet near enough the 
truth to afford us reliable and helpful landmarks in threading 


our way, backwards, first from historic times to what the- 


“Germans appropriately call proto-historic times, and then from 
proto-historic to pre-historic times. They are the salient 
features of our country’s earlier story. They give a wonderful 
amount of definiteness, where so much is mythical and mis- 
leading, to our conceptions of the people’s life and the progress 
of their culture in those far-off times ; and they are a standing 
testimony to the value of that “true antiquarianism which 
brings history and tradition to be tested by fact.”. But if much 
_ has been done in the way of rewriting our annals, much still 
remains to be done. Despite the fact that so many prominent 
and specially attractive subjects have been practically settled, 
a grand future awaits the Irish antiquarian. “There is much 
jand yet to be possessed.” The bulk perhaps of the relics of 
the past remaining to us, many of them in great danger of soon 
and for ever disappearing, have still to be accurately figured 
and described. Information is still required about the men 
and manners and momentous events of the centuries which lie 
nearest to us, The earlier days of Christianity suggest a very 
multitude of intensely interesting questions, for the solution of 
which more light is needed. Our folk-lore presents a fascinat- 
ing and productive field of research hitherto almost entirely 
ignored. If not soon entered upon, the already ripened harvest 
will be lost beyond recall. And what a sphere for noble and 
needed labour there is in the quarry of pre-historic investiga- 
tion! Who were the first inhabitants of our island? Where 
did they come from, and about what time? What was their 
condition, socially and otherwise? What elements have they 
contributed to the civilisation we ourselves enjoy? With work 
such as this to be done, and questions such as these to answer, 
who that will may “ win his spurs.” There is room for all and 
rewards for all. May I express, on behalf of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries, the hope that this Athens of the North will 
contribute its share, and even more than its share, of willing 
and able workers? The “Ulster Journal of Archeology,” a 
perfect mine of local antiquarian wealth, and for which we can 
never be sufficiently thankful to its editor, Mr. M‘Adam; 
Benn’s “ History of Belfast,” the Guide-book prepared by the 
Naturalists’ Field Club, Mr. Milligan’s “Glimpses of Erin,” 
Rev. Mr. O’Laverty’s able volume replete with information, and 
Mr. R. M. Young’s exquisite reprint of the Town Book, 
encourage me not only to do so, but to believe that the hope 
will be amply realised. It has always seemed to me botha 
puerile conceit and a gross misconception of the city’s position 
and spirit to represent the bell upon her escutcheon as tied 
hard and fast. The picture most assuredly is not correct, so 
far as the love of antiquarian pursuits is concerned. - This bell, 
at any rate, has been kept going tunefully and usefully. 
M‘Adam, and Carruthers, and Getty, and Hume, and Oulton, 
and Reeves held the ropes for long ; and, now that they have 
stepped aside, not less enthusiastic and skilful are the men who 
supply their places. But more are needed that the work to be 
done may be overtaken, and “the 1tnelodies abide.” And what 
a work it is! How attractive in itself! How bracing to the 
intellectual and moral powers of those who engage in it! How 
well adapted to fit for everyday life, by increasing business 
capability and developing that judicial calmness and modera- 
tion of sentiment so essential to comfort and success! How 
full it is of the promise of future good in other directions, as, 
for example, the cultivation of artistic tastes, the training of the 
memory, the right use of scientific imagination, the appreciation 
of the inestimable value of truth. How suited to old and 
young, to rich and poor, to those who are in search of a 
pleasant and profitable hobby, and to those who would love the 
land that gave them birth—and who would not ?—as Tennyson 
would have them love it, “with a love far brought from out the 
storied past and used within the present,” and who, in the 
strength of this enlightened and patriotic affection, would do at 
least something to “ Ring out the thousand wars of old,” and to 
“« Ring in the thousand years of peace.” 


The Ancient Records of Carrickfergus. 


Mr, R. M. Young, C.E., read a paper on this subject. The 
citadel of Carrickfergus, the principal fortress of ancient Ulster, 
it had been said, did not yield in historic interest to any castle 
in Ireland. It was alike occupied by King John and the 
‘barons of Runnymede, by King Robert the Bruce and the 
heroes of Bannockburn. Besieged by Schomberg, it was a 
little later the landing-place of his master, King William. 
Surrendered to the French in 1760 after a gallant defence, it 
‘witnessed eighteen years afterwards the capture of a British 
man-of-war by Paul Jones. At what date the town of Carrick- 
fergus was incorporated was unknown, but it was probably in 
King John’s reign, as it was a borough in 1260, when certain 
moneys provided for the entertainment of the Viceroy were 
repaid by a burgess called Adam—perhaps a local Isaac of 
York. King Edward I. directed letters to the Mayor in 1275 
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It was mentioned 
as a county with a sheriff in 1325. The Down Survey called it 
a county palatine. Mr. Skinner stated, on the authority of the 
original records, that the ancient rent paid to the Crown by the 
Corporation was “the rysinge of one mann, with a bow without 
a stringe, and an arrow without a feather.” Its charter with 
this clause was taken from the Corporation by Sir Henry 
Sidney, and a new one was granted by Elizabeth. This charter 
was supplemented by three charters granted by James I. 
These interesting old documents were still carefully kept in the 
custody of Mr. David Boyd, the town clerk of Carrickfergus. 
The charters just mentioned were well deserving of inspection, 
although that of James, dated July 1619, was the only one 
remarkable from an art point of view. The upper portion of 
this parchment was illuminated with grotesque ornaments of 
the period. The seals were still appendant, but with the 
exception of Elizabeth’s they were in poor condition. The 
silver-gilt mace and the sword presented to the town in 1712 
by Robert Gardiner, then of London, were also noteworthy’ as 
works of art ; they both bore inscriptions. Unfortunately, the 
original records of the town, cited by Mr. O. Skinner, and 
comprising the eariy minute-books, had been lost. In the 
report of the Irish Municipal Reform Commissioners, 1835) it 
was stated that they had been lent, presumably to the historian 
of Carrickfergus, and never returned. At the instance of Dean 
Dobbs, about 1857, most of their contents had been copied into 
a volume. 
The Mayors Seal of Carrickfergus. 

Mr. John Vinycomb, in his paper, said that Carrickfergus 
was fortunate in possessing three brass seals, two of them of 
very ancient date, and the third, which was the seal of the port 
and customs of Carrickfergus, dated 1605, and bearing upon 
the shields the initials I. R. and three harps of the Brian Boru 
pattern. The large seal of the town, 23 inches in diameter, 
with the castle in the centre and the legend “ Sigillum comune 
de Cragfergi” round the margin, was well known, but’ the 
other seal, with the spread-eagle in the centre, had always 
been a puzzle to the antiquarians. He believed that the old 
mayors of Carrickfergus for centuries past had used for 
official purposes a seal to which they had no right whatever. 
The difficulty had always been in deciphering the inscription 
the seal with the eagle displayed in the centre bore, composed 
of contractions of Latin words in rude Lombardic characters, 
and in accounting for the presence of the eagle. A com- 
munication which he received some years ago from the late 
Rev. Canon Hayman, the Rectory, Douglas, Cork, made the 
whole thing very clear. He said :—‘ The impression of seal 
with which you favoured me clears un what was long a, 
mystery to me. I saw at a glance the legend and device- 
unintelligible in the reduced cut given in Lewis’s ‘Topo 
graphical Dictionary.’ Although used for a municipal seal in 
Ireland, it is really Italian, being the official seal of the 
chamberlain of Aquila, Brother Bernard, of the great Fran- 
ciscan Order. I suppose I need hardly remind you that. for 
centuries ecclesiastics, being the only /tera/z, filled the highest 
offices, such as are now given to laymen. They were lords 
chancellor, chief justices, chamberlains, castellans, &c.” There 
was an archdeacon of Down, A.D. 1183, named Bernard, and 
with his age this seal was synchronous. Might it not be that, 
brought from his Italian home for reasons they could not now 
discover, probably in the suite of some bishop, and given 
preferment in the Irish Church, he fixed his residence at 
Carrickfergus? As his Italian seal of office was of.no use to 
him, he might have used it at first in archidiaconal documents 
and then given it to the Corporation, who had no seal of their 
own. The legend on the seal might be translated :—‘ The 
Seal of Brother Bernard, Chamberlain of the City of Aquila.” 
Aquila was the chief city of the classical Apulia, now the 
Abruzzo, in the Neapolitan region of Italy, if it bore yet the 
name, and the spread-eagle—Aquila—was the heraldic emblem 
appropriately. It did seem exceedingly strange that that old 
brass Italian seal should have been used for. municipal 
purposes by the ancient, historic borough of Carrickfergus, 
probably from the date of the Norman settlement in Ulster, 
when De Courcy held sway in the North, and equally strange 
that at this late day it should only be discovered by a careful 
interpretation of the legend and its appropriate device that it 
was not properly the seal of the town at all, though it appeared 
to have been used as such for well-nigh seven centuries. The 
brass matrices of the seals were in the possession of the Town 
Commissioners of Carrickfergus. 


County Down “ Souterrains.” 

‘Mr. William Gray said that in the neighbourhood of Tyrella, 
county Down, between Tyrella Church and the old castle of 
Rathmullan, there were the remains of three souterrains— 
a class of ancient structures of which there were many examples 
in Down and Antrim—but they were gradually disappearing to 
make way for the improvements of modern agriculturists. In 
the locality indicated there was one example ina field near the 
parish church of ‘Tyrella. Another occurred beneath the site 
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of an ancient fort at the side of the public road from Tyrella to 
Rathmullan. The fort itselfhad been levelled and the souter- 
rain was damaged and closed up. The third souterrain was 
that which gave the name to Cove Hill, a little to the west of 
the old fort of Rathmullan and near the boundary of Rathmullan 
and Tyrella. Mr. Gray proceeded to enter into details con- 
cerning the last-named souterrain, acknowledging that he was 
indebted for the particulars to the Rev. David Gordon, Down- 
patrick. The chief point of interest in connection with it was 
the ingenuity displayed in the construction of the defensive 
barriers separating the chambers. At each there was a strong 
partition built across the chamber, in which there was a small 
doorway or opening 2 feet 6 inches high and 2 feet wide, and 
this reduced doorway or opening was again covered by a cross 
wall built 15 inches from the opening and of the same height, 
so that a person entering must get over the protecting screen 
wall, get down the 15-inch space, and thence through the door- 
way or passage in the partition which measured only 2 feet 
6 inches by 2 feet. 

At the evening meeting the Rev. Geo. R. Buick read a 
paper on “The Moylarg Crannog, Cullybackey.” The crannog 
was situated about two miles north of Cullybackey, near the 
centre of a bog about 25 acres in extent. The crannog was 
marked off not alone by the green luxuriant grass, but also by a 
border of black oak sticks. He (Mr. Buick) had been working 
systematically for the past few years, every spadeful thrown out 
by the workmen being carefully examined, and, although com- 
paratively little had been attained, he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that nothing of importance had been overlooked. 
They had not been long at work until the ash-pit was dis- 
covered. The hearth had evidently been set in a bed of tough 
clay, and among the articles found were stone arrowheads, 
stone celts, about 250 pieces of flint (including flakes and 
scrapers), a spindle and whirl, found in connection with each 
other, the one through the other (the only instance, he believed, 
in which such articles had been found in this condition). 
Three bits of bronze were found—oze of them a band, pro- 
bably the half of a bracelet or a band tor the forehead, and 
another a little ingot, which he thought was a sort of weight. 
A mould in which the ingot appeared to have been cast had 
been found some time previously. He also discovered a piece 
of a lead cross of a style peculiar to the ninth and tenth 
centuries, five beads and portions of bracelets, half of a pair 
of scissors, a chisel or file, a horn handle, a small axe of iron, 
a portion of a lock, whetstones, &c. Bones were found in 
abundance, particularly those of the cow and pig. The bones 
of goats and horses were also found in lesser quantities, but 
no dog bones or traces of egg shells or bones of birds could be 
found. Mr. Buick exhibited the articles which he named, as 
well as portions of pottery with a peculiar style of ornamenta- 
tion. 

Mr. F. W. Lockwood, C.E., read a paper on “ The Anglo- 
Norman Castles of County Down.” He said the eastern 
portion of county Down was one of the first places occupied by 
the English, and the position in which the castles were built 
showed that De Courcey, who fought so many battles, and his 
successors relied for their defence from the Irish from sea- 
wards, being built mostly at the head of creeks and rarely or 
never at any distance from the sea. Mr. Lockwood gave some 
very interesting details regarding the castles at Greencastle, 
Dundrum, Carlingford, Jordanscastle, Ardglass and_ other 
places. 

Mr. J. J. Phillips read a paper on “ Vestiges of Medizval 
Sculptured Foliage and other Art Works in the Churches and 
Abbey Precincts of the United Diocese of Down, Connor and 
Dromore.” He referred to the ruins of abbeys and other 
religious houses which are to be found scattered up and down 
the diocese, and particularly to those in the Ards district of 
county Down, and described the varied and beautiful carvings 
and sculptured remains found in them. The paper was illus- 
trated by a large number of photographs, drawings, &c., of these 
objects. 

Rev. James O’Laverty read a paper on “ Bog Butter.” It 
is well known to every person engaged in investigating Irish 
antiquities that butter is frequently found buried in the turf 
banks of our bogs, and many specimens of it, with the wooden 
vessels in which they have been found, are preserved in all our 
museums. Lumps of butter, rolled up in cloths, are also fre- 
quently found in our bogs. I have in my collection one of 
these lumps which was found rolled up in a coarse cloth at a 
depth of 12 feet in the Bog of Gortgole, near Portglenone. It 
still retains the marks of the hand and fingers of the ancient 
dame who pressed it into its present shape. The butter itself 
is in a good state of preservation, and tastes somewhat like 
cheese. Like other bog butter, it contains no salt. Hitherto 
it was generally supposed that the butter was deposited in the 
bog banks by the Irish in times of war in order to conceal it 
from their enemies, while others supposed that it was so buried 
in order to preserve it when it was difficult to procure salt. Sir 
William Petty, among the various articles of food used by the 
Irish about the year 1650, enumerates “ Butter made rancid 


by keeping in a bog,” and the well-known lampoon, the “ Irish 
Hudibras,” printed in 1689, describes an Irish feast which, 
among other things, had “ Pottados and a opple of pork.” 
“And butter to eat with their hog Was seven years buried in a. 
bog.” A valuable and interesting paper on bog butter, by Mr- 
W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I., appeared recently in the publication of 
our Society. In it Mr. Frazer said that finds of butter similar 
to these in Ireland are occasionally obtained in Scotland and even 
in Iceland, and he supposes that those countries, with which the 
Irish had great intercourse, adopted from them the peculiar 
mode of preserving their butter. A few years ago Mr. Graham, 
a gentleman now deceased, who had spent a lifetime in India 
employed in collecting the salt dues, came to reside in Holy- 
wood. In describing to me the various customs he observed in 
India, he mentioned the mode of preserving butter practised in,, 
I think, the Assam district. The butter, which is churned as 
we do, after the milk has been carefully removed from it, is. 
firmly pressed, without receiving -any salt, into an unglazed 
earthenware vase, which is closed.with a well-fitting cover of 
the same material. Over the cover paper is pasted with flour 
and water, so as to exclude air as far as possible. The vase is 
then buried in a dry bank of earth, where it remains for six 
months, when the butter is supposed to be much more nutritive 
than fresh butter. Such butter is not spread on bread as is 
done by us, but is used in their rice, and Europeans purchase 
it at a price nearly that of fresh butter in order to use it in cook- 
ing fowl and flesh meat. I asked him did the natives preserve 
their butter so in order to avoid purchasing salt at a dear rate, 
and he assured me that their principal motive was to obtain a 
more nutritive article of dietary. I tried the experiment of 
burying for six months in a dry bank of earth butter treated 
after the Indian manner, and I also buried for eight months in 
a bog bank a wooden vessel containing twelve pounds of butter.. 
Both butters had arrived at the same state in the respective 
periods, and both butters had assumed the taste more of cheese 
than of butter. For my own taste, I prefer butter cured in the 
modern way, but I have no doubt that usage would confer an 
acquired taste that would relish what I may denominate the 
patriarchal mode of butter-curing. Of the branch of the human 
race that speaks the Indo-European languages we have the 
extreme Eastern and the extreme Western tribes using a 
common mode of preserving their butter, and to seek the 
custom, we must go back to the days when the Hindoos and 
the Irishmen were brothers, partaking of the food prepared by 
the common mother of both—a research which carries us back 
to the early patriarchs. Science and experience teach us that 
many substances, after passing through a state of fermentation, 
become much more nutritive. The German subjects his cabbage 
and the scientific farmer his grass to that process, and the cattle 
feeder knows what fattening powers barley, when malted, 
acquires. Many of the discoveries of science seem after all to 
be only recoveries of lost knowledge once freely bestowed on 
man, and it would appear that the Hindoo and Irishman have 
preserved a portion of which wars and other disturbances 
deprived the intermediate tribes. 

Several papers were taken as read. 

During the week the members were able to undertake excur- 
sions to many interesting districts of the north of Ireland. 


THE CORPORATION RECORDS. 


HE annual report by Sir John Monckton, F.S.A., town 
clerk, on the records of the Corporation of London, has. 

been printed. He states that during the past year Dr. Sharpe, 
the records clerk, has devoted nearly the whole of his time to 
forwarding the new historical work entrusted to him by the 
Corporation, in which the rise and progress of the City of 
London in commercial greatness, and its increasing politica} 
influence consequent thereupon, is traced from its own archives. 
The first volume of the work is now finished and ready to pass 
through the press. It carries the history of the City from the 
time when, under the Roman Empire, London was honoured ~ 
with the name of Augusta, to the close of the reign of Elizabeth. 
A brief account is given of London under the Saxon kings, 
when it gradually supplanted Winchester as the chief city of the 
kingdom, and became the seat of the royal residence and the 
scene of frequent witenagemots. The hesitation of William the 
Norman to employ force against the City, the inhabitants of 
which had learnt courage from distress ; the contest between 
Stephen and the Empress Matilda, in which the City of London 
held, as it were, the balance ; the favour of the citizens shown to. 


John in his struggle against Longchamp, a favour which met its 
reward in a grant of a commune and a promise from John and 


the barons to preserve the rights and privileges of the citizens 
untouched ; the claim of the mayor to serve at the (second) 
coronation banquet of Richard I, as the King’s Butler, a claim 
also put in by the chief magistrate of the rival city of Win- 
chester ; the fidelity of the citizens to the barons against the 
tyranny of John as king, in acknowledgment of which the 


ae 
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barons took care to insert a clause in Magna Charta guarantée- 
ing the preservation of the City’s liberties ; the disturbances in 
the City which followed the decease of John and the accession 
of Henry III., as well as the struggles of the thirteenth century, 
in. which London is represented as being “ever foremost in the 
cause of freedom ”—these all find a place in the earlier chapters 
of the work, not drawn from the City’s archives, which can 
scarcely be said to begin before the reign of Henry III, but 
from the Anglo-Saxon and other chronicles. 

~With the accession of Henry III., the work touches upon 
the increase in strength which the craft guilds of the City under 
the mayors Thomas Fitz Thomas and Walter Hervey 
gradually achieved for themselves, and the breach of friendship 
between England and Flanders, which threatened to put an end 
to'the wool trade, on which this country depended so much. 
It is curious and instructive to follow the City’s own account of 
its troubles in supplying men and money to enable Edward III. 
and Henry V. to carry on their wars with France ; to watch the 
attitude of the citizens during the struggle between the Houses 
of York and Lancaster ; to note the importance attached to the 
City’s assent, if not approval, when the Crown was offered to 
Richard III., and the eager haste displayed by the Protector 
Somerset and the dissatisfied lords to be the first to secure the 
City’s favour ; but no fact is more fully proved and illustrated 
from the City’s own archives than that the City was honoured 
with the style of the King’s ‘“ Chamber,” a fact which no king, 
—Plantagenet, Tudor or Stuart—ever allowed himself to forget 
whenever he happened to be in want of money. 

' The compilation of the first volume has entailed the necessity 
of going through 27 journals and 28 repertories, and, as there 
remain nearly 150 journals and more than 250 repettories to be 
examined for the rest of the work, it is doubtful if it can be 
completed in two volumes. The preparation of a supplementary 
volume has, therefore, been authorised. 


Pogones. 


‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty,” —HAzuitTT, 


ROBERT LOWE ON THE EXCAVATIONS IN THE 
. TROAD. 


“HE late Lord Sherbrooke was an especially shrewd gentle- 
man. He understood the importance of anomalous con- 
duct in England, for it is suggestive of humour or serves as a 
substitute for that most precious quality. Robert Lowe was by 
mature fitted to be a University don. He was in his heart 
enamoured of the ancient Classics. He carried small volumes in 
his pockets, and if he were compelled at any time to be a few 
minutes inactive, he pulled one out and read a page. Even on 
the foul platforms of the underground railways he could con- 
centrate his attention upon an old Greek or Roman writer. If 
he expressed all he felt about ancient literature, Robert Lowe 
would have been treated as a prig of the worst class, but by 
abusing the Classics and relating stories about the helplessness 
of himself and other Oxford scholars when they entered a foreign 
hotel, and how they saw death by starvation impending because 
they could not discover anybody who knew English, Latin and 
Greek, he was enabled to quote Virgil as long as he liked with- 
out being laughed at as a pedant. The position he assumed 
with regard to the past, and whatever belonged to it, was an 
advantage to him when, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he had 
to deal with the application for money to be expended in 
searching for the city of Troy. On March 6, 1873, the Society 
of Antiquaries passed the following resolution :— 


“‘ The Society of Antiquaries, on hearing read this day the 
able notes on the Troad drawn up only a few months since by 
their Fellow, Sir John Lubbock, are strongly impressed with the 
conviction how much the elucidation of the still very doubtful 
sites would be promoted by a thorough and scientific explora- 
tion of the tumular barrows on and around the plain. These, 
as Sir John Lubbock shows, have been up to this time either 
not explored at all, or explored, with one or two exceptions, only 
in a slight or perfunctory and an unauthorised manner. 
Remembering, however, the practical results and the European 
fame which has attended the rediscovery, as it may truly be 
termed, of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, under the direc- 
tion of the trustees of the British Museum, and at the recom- 
mendation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the House of 
Commons, the Society of Antiquaries are desirous of appealing 
on this point also to the well-known classical attainments and 
investigating spirit of Mr. Lowe. They would therefore 
request and authorise Earl Stanhope, as their president, to com- 
municate with the Chancellor of the Exchequer and point out 
to him in the name of the society the exploration of the Troad 


_ barrows as an object not inferior in interest to the recent 


researches at Ephesus, and on all accounts well worthy of our 


national renown. N.B.—The following, according to Sir John 
Lubbock, are the names of the principal barrows which it 
would be desirable to bring within the scope of the above 
resolution :—Tumuli of Achilles, Patroclus, Ajax, Priam, 
Hector, Ujek Tepe, Hanai Tepe, Beschik Tepe.” 


The President of the Society of Antiquaries, on remembering 
that the goal of Mr, Lowe’s ambition at one time was a pro- 
fessorship of Greek literature, was justified in anticipating a 
favourable reply to his application. But the Chancellor, like 
many men before him, could scorn “the base degrees by» which 
he did ascend,” and the following reply did not disappoint any 
one who had studied his second manner :— 


“tz Downing Street: March 10, 1873. 

** My Lord,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of a letter in 
which your lordship, as President of the Society of Antiquaries, 
suggests the exploration of the tumuli on and around the plains 
of the Troad at the public expense. The object of this enter- 
prise is stated to be the elucidation of the still very doubtful 
sites. More than 1,800 years ago a Roman poet wrote of Troy, 
‘Etiam periére ruin.’ Your lerdship cites as a case in point 
the exploration of the Temple of Ephesus. That work was 
undertaken by the trustees of the British Museum not for the 
purpose of ascertaining the site or the form of the temple, 
objects quite beyond the scope of the duties of the trustees, but 
for the sake of such relics of ancient art as might be found 
buried among the ruins. The ascertainment of the site was a 
mere incident, the main object was the acquisition of specimens 
of ancient statuary and architecture. -The same may be said of 
the excavations at Budrum, Priene, Rhodes and Halicarnassus. 
In the case of the Troad there is little or no chance of acquiring 
any possession for the public which would repay the search, and 
the case must therefore be judged on its own merits and with- 
out reference to the researches of the trustees of the British 
Museum. 

“The question then is, Are excavations undertaken for the 
purpose of illustrating the ‘Iliad’ a proper object for the ex- 
penditure of public money? I am sorry to say that in my judg- 
ment they are not. It is a new head of expense. It has no 
practical object, but aims at the satisfying the curiosity of those 
who believe that the narrative of Homer was a true history and 
not the creation of a poet’s imagination. 

“But, while I regret to be unable to accede to your lord- 
ship’s suggestion, I submit that there is a way open by which 
the money may be provided. It is said that the schoolboy 
enthusiasm of Europe liberated Greece from Turkey ; is not 
the literary enthusiasm of wealthy England equal to the enter- 
prise of exploring scenes which are ever recurring to the 
imagination of every one who has received a classical education? 
The Daily Telegraph, with my hearty approbation, is exploring, 
without any assistance from the public purse, the secrets that 
lie buried under the mounds of Mesopotamia. Shall it be said 
that a large number of wealthy English noblemen and gentle- 
men can find no better expedient for the gratification of a liberal 
curiosity than to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer to employ 
for its satisfaction money wrung from the earnings of the 
poorest of the community ? 

“] sincerely regret that the spirit of Herodes Atticus has 
not descended to modern times, and feel convinced that, if one- 
half the energy which is devoted in attempts to obtain aid from 
Government were given to create a spirit of private munificence, 
this and many similar objects might be attained with the utmost 
facility and completeness.—I remain, my lord, your obedient 
servant, (Signed) ROBERT LOWE.” 


Lord Stanhope was naturally displeased, and he had not the 
craft that was necessary for any one who would deal with the 
Chancellor’s epistle. His lordship fell into the trap that was 
laid for him. Instead of maintaining that it was the duty of a 
State to lay out a little money occasionally in order to extend 
our knowledge of our predecessors, he tried to make out that 
the objects met with would have a market value. Mr. Lowe 
must have chuckled when he found that archzology was to be 
tested by a Hanway Street standard. He knew that the 
barrows in the Troad would not afford works of high art, and 
in that view the taxpayers would support him. Mr. Lowe kept 
clear of the moral duty involved, and Lord Stanhope seemed 
also afraid to meddle with it. Here is a copy of his lordship’s 


reply :— 
“ Grosvenor Place: March 28. 

**Sir,—The letter which you addressed to me on the 
1oth inst. seemed to me to require some observations in reply, 
but I had determined to reserve them so as to lay them, 
together with your letter, before the Society of Antiquaries at 
its anniversary meeting on the 23rd of next month, Since, 
however, your letter to me has, meanwhile, been published, I 
presume by your direction—and of this I do not in the least 
complain—and since it has in consequence become the subject 
of comments in the public press, I shall desire to make my 
reply at once ; and this I now proceed to do, without letting 
fall, I trust, even a single word inconsistent with the respect 
that is due to you. 
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‘In the first place, then, I am wholly at a loss to seé why | 


you should assume that the Society of Antiquaries, in the 
recommendation which we ventured to make, had excluded 
from our view the possession by the British Government of any 
objects of interest that might be found interred. The very pre- 
cedent that we urged of the excavations at Ephesus showed, I 
thought, sufficiently that in the case of the Troad, as in the 
case of Ephesus, we conceived that the British Government, 
if it bore the expenses of the search, should be entitled to retain 
whatever objects might be found. Why, then, should you 
ascribe to us in the teeth of our own precedent a contrary 
opinion ? ; 

‘It is true that, considering as we did the possession by 
the Government of the objects to be recovered as a settled 
point, requiring no further remark, we passed at once in our 
application to the new aim we sought, that is, the elucidation of 
the doubtful sites in the Troad. But I submit to you that in 
the excavations at Ephesus the discovery of the site of the 
Temple of Diana, now happily accomplished, was also a prin- 
cipal object. I can at least answer for myself. I can assert 
that, in my discussions on this subject with my colleagues the 
trustees of the British Museum, I always put forth the ascertain- 
ment of the site and form of this renowned temple as an 
object not inferior to the recovery and possession of its scattered 
fragments or of the works of art that might be disclosed 
around it. I do not, therefore, at all agree with you when you 
say of this case that ‘the ascertainment of the site was a mere 
incident.’ 

‘But you proceed to say that ‘in the case of the Troad 
there is little or no chance of acquiring any possession for the 
public which would repay the search.’ Surely this is much too 
positively stated? It is impossible to foresee even with an 
approach to accuracy what may or may not result from any 
Asiatic excavation. When Mr. Layard commenced these re- 
searches, pursued with so much of patient skill and attended 
with such triumphant success, did any one anticipate even in 
the slightest degree the recovery of those gigantic winged bulls 
which are now among the most striking historical monuments 
with which the British Museum is adorned ? 

“ You say to us that the object in question as regards the 
Troad might be more fitly pursued by private enterprise. But, 
even supposing the needful funds to be thus provided, I should 
doubt whether private enterprise’ would. suffice. - Unless I am 
greatly misinformed, the Porte is very reluctant to grant firmans 
for.such a purpose except to the agents or at the request of a 
foreign Government, and the difficulties raised by the local 
authorities are still much moye considerable. Your letter, I 
observe, contains no indication that, even if we had the funds, 
you, on the part of the British Crown, would interfere to obtain 
for us the required firman, or to afford us your official pro- 
tection. (Res 

“You observe that for ‘the satisfaction of-a liberal curiosity,’ 
such as you admit ours to be, there are better expedients than 
‘to employ money wrung from the earnings of- the poorest of 
the'community.’ I confess that I read this remark with great 
surprise. J have seen it before, but certainly never as coming 
from a distinguished statesman like yourself. Surely yeu will 
perceive on reflection that, if valid at all, it proves a great deal 
too much. It would be fatal, I conceive, to the purchase for 
the National Collection of a -statue or a picture, or to the 
artistic decoration of any public building. Yet I do not under- 
stand that those objects have been disavowed by you in the 
coming estimates. Us Leap ot 

“On the whole, then, I. am of opinion that the Society of 
Antiquaries was well entitled to make, with all proper deference, 
the suggestion which you received, and that it is not deserving 
of the rebuke which you have in consequence administered.—I 
have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

*‘ STANHOPE,” 


The correspondence took place nineteen years ago, but 
unless we are mistaken it is already forgotten. It was not re- 
ferred to in any of the memoirs of Viscount Sherbrooke which 
we have read. For that reason we hope there will be no objec- 
tion to the appearance of the letters among the documents of 
an older date which constitute our ‘“‘ Bygones.” 


THE LONDON SEWAGE DIFFICULTY. 


NE of the papers prepared for the meeting of the British 

Association at Edinburghis by Mr.Crawford Barlow on “The 
London Sewage Question,” which has been issued as a pamphlet. 
In it the author advocates a solution of the sewage difficulty, 
which in part corresponds with Napier & Hope’s Essex reclama- 
tion scheme which about twenty years ago obtained the sanction 
of. Parliament, and was accepted by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. Mr. Barlow, however, would conduct the rain off roads, 
open spaces, squares, parks, public buildings, &c., direct to the 
Thames, and in that way save subsequent expense. ‘ As regards 
the disposal of sewage, he says :— eee oe 


with the instrument by electric wires. 


I maintain that neither Londoners nor the many persons: 


who are interested in the sanitary condition of the river should 
permit the London Ccunty Council to depart in any way from. 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission of 1884—that. 
is to say, that they shall not allow them to discharge any effluent 
into the river nearer London than Hole Haven or to deposit 
sludge anywhere except in the open sea, and as the expenses of 
both these operations will be so enormous (and is most probably 
the cause of the Council’s hesitation in carrying out the recom- 
mendations) I suggest that the frequently-proposed land treat- 
ment will in the end prove the most economical. There has. 
been a great deal of opposition to a land treatment, but the 


| successful results which have been obtained elsewhere, especially 


at Berlin, have removed many points of objection. 
I would briefly refer to one or two objections which have 
been raised. First it is stated that a large amount of land-will. 


be necessary. Taking the condition laid down by the Royal: | 
Commission of 1884, that an acre of land is necessary to treat . 


the sewage of 500 persons, 10,000 acres will be requisite (Sir B.: 


Baker and Mr. Binnie estimate only 7,000 acres), but it is not 
essential that this area should be concentrated in one spot > 
groups of farms of 100 to 500 acres would be the more manage- 
able method, as is adopted at Berlin. eg 
Another objection is that the character of the land in Essex. 
is not suitable, in fact it has been said that it wants “ draining, 
not irrigating,” but this remark only applies to that strip of 
land adjoining the river which is below high-water. 


The evi-- 


dence given before the Commission in 1884 went to show that . 


the high lands in Essex were almost all with gravel subsoil, and 


therefore well suited for irrigation. . e | 

An answer to the third objection (which is that the humid 
climate of England is antagonistic to irrigation farms) is that 
the irrigation farms already established in England and Scot- 
land are successful ; moreover, the rainfall of London is not 
very different from that of Paris and Berlin, where the success 
of the sewage farms has been thoroughly established. (The 
respective average annual rainfalls being 24°6, 19'2 and 236 
inches.) 

Land treatment would be best effected by pumping up the 
sewage from the north side at Abbey Mills to an elevation of 
about 50 or 60 feet above ordnance datum, and then conveying 
it by a conduit passing along the contour, and therefore follow- 
ing about the course adopted in the various schemes for con- 


veying it to'the sea ; thus a large area of land of over 50,00 ~ 
acres would be available for the selection of the groups of . 


farms. The termination of this conduit might be made either 
at Hole Haven or at some convenient place on-the river 
Crouch, and there such liquid as was not used on the land could 
be’ disposed’ of either chemically or in any other manner 
thought advisable. The liquid from the southern sidé would 


have to be conveyed across under the river; and ‘then pumped 


up to the same conduit. 7 
It is to be borne in mind that if the suggestion of conveying” 


part of the rain direct to'the river is carried out, the liquid in | 


the sewers will be less in quantity and not so variable, whilst it 


will be more concentrated, and hence better ‘suited for placing ° 


on land. > 


GENERAL, 


The Marquis of Bute, accompanied by Major-General. -, 


Lyttelton Annesley, commander of the forces in North Britain, 
has paid a visit to Stirling Castle, and made an inspection of 
the buildings. ; path gees 

Mr. Felix Joseph, who was well known for his valuable 
gifts to the public museums of Nottingham and other large 
towns, died at Southsea on Saturday morning. 

Mr. C. J. Ferguson, architect, Carlisle, has been appointed 
member of the committee of Consulting Architects to the 
Incorporated Church Building Society, in succession to Mr.. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., retiring. 

Mr. Edward Webb, of Cardiff, has been successful in the 
recent competition for the proposed clock tower in the infirmary 


‘grounds at Salisbury, his designs having been selected out-of. 


forty-nine. 
-Mr. Wm. Smallwood, of Alcester, has intimated his inten- 


tion of giving 2,000/7. for the building and endowment of » 


almshouses for the poor of Alcester. 
- At the Edinburgh Royal Dispensary alterations are bein® 
made with the view of increasing the efficiency of that instita- 
tion. The plans were prepared by Mr. R. Wilson, architect. 
Plans are being prepared by Mr. G. Turner for a town- 


hall at Derby. 


The Dean and Chapter of Peterborough have under con- 
sideration a scheme by which the great organ of the cathedral 
will be supplied with wind from an engine placed in an excava- 
tion outside the building. The key-board of the organ will be 


€ 


placed near ,the canopies of the stalls, and will be connected 
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; THE WEEK. 
ALTHOUGH Brighton claims to be the Queen of Water- 
_ ing Places, the Corporation should not suppose that the 
- exalted position of the town is owing to their endeavours, 
and it will be very absurd if the members of that body 
should pose as if they were copying the old senators of 
Venice. Both builders and building owners have been 
grumbling of late about the treatment to which they are 
- subjected. A correspondent of one of the local journals 
_ has expressed some of the grievances. He says, if objection 
_is raised against plans, no opportunity for explanation is 
given ; that, from the constitution of the Works Committee, 
“there is always a great element of chance whether any 
given plans will be passed or not ;” and, worse still, “if, for 
_ any reason, one or two influential members are prejudiced 
- against acceptance of a given plan, they can frequently 
secure its rejection, or may delay it interminably by dis- 
- approval of one point at a time instead of stating all‘objec- 
| tions at once.” A case that exemplifies the procedure in 
_ Brighton was heard at the Borough Police-court on 
_ Friday last. A Mr. Hepccock was summoned for 
infringing the building by-laws in two particulars ; first, 
by erecting a new building at 9 Market Street, without 
shaving previously sent in plans to the Corporation ; 
.and secondly, by erecting the building. without pro- 
viding sufficient air-space. The house in question had 
-been partly destroyed by fire ; the owner gave notice that 
-he intended to reinstate the place exactly as it was before 
_ the fire, and submitted plans. The walls withstood the fire, 
and there was no necessity to remove them. ‘The arrange- 
{ment was not approved. The owner went on with the 
.works, and in due time was summoned. Mr. May, the 
borough surveyor, frankly admitted that he did not con- 
_sider the building was a new building under the Act. The 
magistrate who had examined the building said he had been 
‘inclined to. take the view that it was a new building; but 
.the surveyor ‘said ‘distinctly it was not, and he must accept 
-the expert evidence. The counsel for the owner said he 
-had five expert witnesses who would be prepared to say it 
,was not a new. building.» In the end the summons was 
dismissed, the defendant being ‘allowed four guineas costs; 
and the second summons was withdrawn. — It is to be hoped 
many other cases will not arise in which it will be necessary 
to pay costs for the defendants, but here is no other way 

of imparting a lesson to the Corporation. 


_ In Shrewsbury the centenary of St. Chad’s Church has 
been celebrated. A hundred years may not appear a long 
term to the worshippers in many English churches, still it 
is a respectable term for one that is modern. There was an 


‘old church dedicated to St. Chad in Shrewsbury ; it was | 


cruciform in plan, with a low central tower. In 1788 one 
of the columns which the parishioners had allowed to fall 
into a dangerous state succumbed, the tower which it helped 
to support collapsed and the church became a ruin. The 
site was supposed to be unsafe, and accordingly another was 
sought. The designs for the new building were prepared 
by a Mr. Stewart. At the time the Classic style prevailed, 
and he decided upon a circular plan, the body having a 
diameter of: too feet, with a gallery. ‘The entrance is 
through a portico that leads to a vestibule, which is not 
only useful as a means of communication with the body of 
the church, the galleries and vestries, but serves as a sort of 
Campo Santo, as tablets recording the bravery of Shropshire 
troops have been placed in it. The church is surmounted 
“by a cupola. ~The works cost 17,7527. - ‘The clergy, we 
~ believe, are not satisfied with a building which is so unlike 
the ordinary Gothic church, and4f*money could be found 
St. Chad’s would represent anothér*style. But there is 
~ much to be said in’ favour of 4-¢ircular plan in churches, 
and examples will be found in other places besides Shrews- 
bury. It, as well as polygonal plans, may not be suggestive 
of darknéss or mystery, and on that account peopie of a 
visionary or imaginative turn of mind will always prefer a 
treatment which is not to be comprehended at a glance, but 
requires a sort of initiation before it can be understood. 


A FRESH restoration of the Paris Cathedral has been com- 
menced ; but it is hardly likely to be carried on for twenty- 
six years, like the operations which were conducted by 
MM. Lassus and VIoLLET LE Duc. The parts which 
now require attention are some of the chapels of the choir 
and the windows, especially the rose windows of the tran- 
septs. The stonework that was executed between 1844 
and 1870 has suffered, as well as the older work. MM. 
Lassus and VIOLLET LE Duc employed stone from distant 
quarries, as the older quarries near Paris, which supplied 
stone for many public buildings, were exhausted. It does 
not appear, however, that any stone can endure the modern 
atmosphere of Paris, although apparently it seems free from 
industrial compounds. : Frais 


THE building trade does not appear to be in a pros- 
perous condition in Melbourne. ‘This fact is made evident 
from the annual report of the Builders and Contractors’ 
Association of Victoria.. No less than twenty-three mem- 
bers have retired, and it would appear that there is un- 
certainty about how many can be considered as dond-fide 
members. The president threw a light on the subject 
when he said that “no interest has suffered more by the 
prevailing depression than that of the building trade. So 
keen has the competition among builders become that 
many of our members have turned to other pursuits, while 
others have left the city ; and those who remain have been 
too much absorbed in the struggle to gain employment to 
take their usual interest in Association work.” The tenders 
that are sent in are also revelations of the state of affairs. 
No less than fourteen firms competed for one job, which 
was let at 447. 18s. For the erection of a billiard-room at 
Auburn there were twenty-six tenders, the lowest amounting 
to 4897. Under the circumstances, it is no wonder the 
members of the Association do not welcome the proposed 
arbitration courts, which are to be charged with the respon- 
sibility of settling disputes between employers and their work- 
men, either with or without the consent of both the parties 
concerned. It will be sufficient that one party willsubmit a 
case to the court, and the other party will be bound to aid 
in supplying the court with all necessary information to 
enable it to make. an award, which, when made, is to have 
the force of law.. The usuai secrecy observed in com- 
mercial affairs will be disregarded, for a builder’s books can 


‘be scrutinised in public. ‘The modified conditions of con- 


tract as prepared by the Victorian Institute of Architects 
are considered to be acceptable, with the exception of the 
arbitration clause. . What the Melbourne builders desire is 
to be represented by one of the trade, who would investi- 
gate the case in dispute with an architect, and if the two 
failed to agree, let an umpire decide the issue. But appa- 
rently the Victorian architects are not disposed to make any 
concessions on that most vexed of all the questions that 
affect the building trade. 


FoREIGN visitors will not regret the removal of. the 
scaffolding in the Louvre which for years has frightened timid 
people who ascended the staircase to the art galleries known 
as l’Escalier du Pavillon Daru. Like all Paris scaffolding 
it was constructed of squared timber and arranged accord- 
ing to statical laws in a scientific manner. It was fitted to 
last for centuries, and seemed capable to support the 
Pavillon and its treasures. But, although costing 500/. to the 
State, it was employed simply for the use of a_ few 
mosaicists who have been at work on the cupola since 1878. 
“Church work is slow,” said Sir RoGER DE CovERLEY, but 
it is expeditiously carried out if compared: with French 
official work. In the case of the Louvre it was intended to 
demonstrate to all the world that France could not only 
make tesseree out of native clays but supply men to fix them. 
It is to be hoped the taxpayers are satisfied with the experi- 
ment, for one of the mosaics has already cost them r10,000/, 
The portentous scaffolding was a nuisance, and the wonder 
is that the French, in their impatience, did- not years ago 
get up a revolution to exterminate. it. The removal. does 
not, however, put an end, to the. feats. of the mosaicists. 
They are to be employed at the Gobelins, and when they 
have completed a section it will be set up in its entirety. 
But henceforth the cost is to be limited to a thousand a 


year, 
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SCOTTISH HOMES.* 


HE authors of ‘“ The Castellated and Domestic 
Architecture of Scotland” deserve to be congratu- 
lated on the completion of their work. To have composed 
five large volumes, and to have prepared drawings for 
seventeen hundred illustrations within a few years in the 
intervals of professional practice, is a victory which is all but 
unparalleled in this country. It should be also remem- 
bered that it was necessary to analyse and group the build- 
ings in order to make their characteristics clear, and this 
required an exact study of every example. ‘The task before 
Messrs. MacGippon and Ross was therefore infinitely more 
onerous than the preparation of work that would resemble 
the descriptive and legendary accounts of old buildings by 
ordinary /ittérateurs. Their volumes required the accuracy 
which the professional reader demands as well as the 
attractiveness that the “‘general reader” expects. 

For it would have been impossible to bring out such 
costly volumes if they appealed only to architects and 
archeologists. A market of that kind deters publishers. 
But a subject like “the Castellated and Domestic architec- 
ture of Scotland” appeals to men and women of many 
classes and in all parts of the world. It is associated with 
them in all sorts of ways; not only the descendants and 
collateral relatives of the occupants of the houses are in- 
terested in it, but that wide circle of people in whom the 
clan-feeling moves. The Scottish castles are not con- 
sidered as the fortresses of strangers whose ancestors have 
conquered the country around, as the English and Irish 
castles generally are by the poorer classes nearer them. In 
the North the sight of such places as Dunrobin, Thirlstane, 
or Dalkeith, excites no ill-will against the possessors. 

Another reason for the kindly feelings towards the old 
houses is found in their architectural character. We have 
often imagined that the incident which gives rise to the 
complications of “She Stoops to Conquer” must have been 

‘told to GOLDSMITH in Scotland. Some of the Castellated 
and a great many of the Domestic examples which Messrs. 
MacGieeon ard Ross describe have a close resemblance to 
the inns of the same period. The Scottish lairds were not 
often ambitious to beggar themselves by erecting costly 
structures as residences in order that people might be 
overcome by a sight of the exterior. Country houses and 
houses in Edinburgh are often most simple in style. Hence 
it is that a man who has made a fortune in trade and sets 
up as a country gentleman in an old Scottish home does 
not appear to be in an unsuitable place, whereas in England 
a great house is supposed to be adapted only for those who 
were native and to the manner born. Throughout the 
world at the present time many a youth dreams that sooner 
or later he will be able to purchase one of the ancient 
houses which fascinated him in Scotland. To all such 
enthusiasts the volumes by Messrs. MacGrepon and Ross 
will be an incentive. 

We have noticed the preceding volumes at such length 
that it will not be necessary to again expound the system 
adopted for so important a work. The authors classify the 
surviving examples according to four periods, viz.:—(r1) 1200- 
1300 3 (2) 1300-1400 ; (3) 400-1542; and (4) 1542-1700. 
They also treat the planning as exemplifying towers, simple 
keeps, keeps with one wing or L plan, keeps or castles on 
Z plans, E plans, T plans, courtyard plans, &c. The fourth 
and fifth volumes deal with the fourth period and of a 
variety of castle arrangements, as well as town houses, tol- 
booths and town halls, churches and monuments, sundials, 
&c. In the castles the L plan was employed for many ; 
but, according to the authors, ‘the Z, T and E plans were 
generally used in the smaller houses, but the number taken 
together is far short of that of the L plans.” 

It is needless to say there is a great variety of buildings 
of the fourth period shown in the volumes. But there is 
more or less relationship among them. In the first place, 
large and small houses generally have as plain rectangular 
windows as could be formed. Occasionally there is a tri- 
angular or segmental head introduced, but such an addition 
does not appear to have been within the province of the 


* The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland, from the 
Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century. By David MacGibbon and Thomas 
Ross, Architects. Vols, IV. and V. (Edinburgh : David Douglas.) 


masons, and therefore it is not always happily treated. Bay 
windows also seemed to be a foreign innovation that was to 
be avoided. Large windows, which in the south were con- 
sidered to be indispensable in many rooms, were not 
admired. At Branxholm Castle, which is dear to all readers 
of the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” many American and 
English visitors have admired some large bay windows, and 
probably made them the scene of romances. They may be 
shocked if they read the summary description, ‘‘ Of course 
the bow windows on this floor are modern additions.” But 
the stranger will do well to be on his guard when he sees a 
window which shows any effort at design or differs in form 
from those which are to be seen in houses in English as in 
Scottish towns. We may suppose that such windows 
suggest. the influence of an earlier time when it was not 
prudent to-have large openings in the walls. The old ballad 
of ‘‘ Edom:o’:Gordon” reveals that a house could be set on 
fire even if: the freebooters were compelled to pull out “ the 
ground-wa stone.” 

Many of the doorways also are plain and narrow. 
Scottish hospitality did not need to be suggested bya 
capacious opening through which giants arm-in-arm could 
enter. LANDOR makes Porson say, “I hate those houses 
where it is as easy to find the way out as the way in,” and’ 
the great scholar would, no doubt, be contented with the 
exits of a northern house. It was not uncommon in the 
seventeenth century to have an inscription or the arms of 
the owner over the door. As time went on, the entrance, 
instead of being plain, was occasionally sculptured to an 
extent that was thought to be elaborate. The desire 
to make the entrance an exception is exemplified at 
Ardblair Castle, Perthshire. It is a very plain house, but 
the entrance doorway, we are told, “is of a very remark- 
able design, reminding one of the ornament employed upon 
the churchyard monuments of the seventeenth century 
rather than on houses.” The doorways by themselves could 
be made to illustrate the evolution of domestic architecture 
in the North. 

The upper parts of the castles and other residences 
afford most pleasure. They could be se2n at a greater dis- 
tance than the lower parts, and no doubt it was considered 
desirable that a house should be distinguished at a glance. 
The turrets and towers which were the survivals of earlier 
ages lent themselves to expression, and combinations were 
made which it is still a pleasure to look on. The northern 
architects have indeed in the old houses suggestions which 
deserve to be utilised by adapting them to modern purposes. 
Buildings which might be as dreary as Lancashire factories 
were transformed by varying the commonplace portions 
with a nearly circular tower with a conical top, a few 
dormers, and a broken-up roof. What is more, the work 
that was to make the whole picturesque was economical. 

As several illustrations of Heriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh 
were lately published by us, we are glad to find an elaborate 
description and history of the building in the fourth volume. 
The school is undoubtedly the most remarkable example of 
the authors’ fourth period. It appears that GEORGE HERIOT, 
the goldsmith (who will be almost a reality for the readers 
of the “Fortunes of Nigel”), when he died in 1623-24, 
bequeathed an estate worth 23.6257. to erect an hospital for 
the upbringing and education of fatherless boys. Dr. 
BALCANQUALL, Master of the Savoy, was the principal 
agent in the realisation of HERIOT’s intentions. In 1627 
the site was selected, timber was ordered from Norway, and 
on July 1, 1628, the ground-stone was laid. After nine 
years’ work the building was not completed, and in 1639 
the operations were suspended on account of the troubles in 
Scotland. In 1642 work. was resumed, and in 1650 
CROMWELL was able to use the building as a military hos- 
pital. In 1659 it was free of ‘soidiers, and was dedicated to 
its purpose. It appears that a copy of the original 
“‘ patterne ” does not exist, but a view that was engraved in 
Holland about 1647 “shows a lofty, tapering spire instead 
of the present dome-crowned tower in the centre of the 
north front, and the north-west and south-west towers are 
represented as if covered with ogee roofs ; otherwise the 
building is delineated almost exactly as it exists.” ROBERT 
MYLNE, the mason, was ordered to finish the steeple in 
1693. A few alterations were subsequently made. An im- 
portant change took place, however, as recently as 1833, 
when the south front, the east and west sides, which wer 
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built in coarse masonry, were cased with ashlar. All the 
ornamental stonework of the doors, windows, &c., is 
original. The chapel was also renovated, and refitted 
during the present century. 

- Who was the designer of the building? That question 
has given rise to much discussion among antiquaries. At 
one time it was maintained that In1co JonEs was the archi- 
tect. The late Davip RuIND gave the credit for the 
building to Dr. BALCANQUALL, or to some English archi- 
tect employed by him. The late Davin Larnc, whose 
authority on all questions relating to the past in Scotland 
was generally admitted, held that WiLL1am WALLACE, the 
master mason, was the designer, and Messrs. MacGriBpon 
and Ross agree with him. They say :— 


Wallace was engaged on the work from its commencement, in 
January 1628, to the time of his death, in October 1631, or a period 
of nearly four years, At the beginning the work progressed with 
considerable speed, as Ba'canquall was anxious that it should make 
some appearance when King Charles I. visited Scotland; which he was 
expected to do in 1630, but did not accomplish till 1633. Now, it is 
certain that if Wallace did not. design the building, he had. great 
freedom in the mode of carrying it out, and was something more than 
a mere ordinary builder; for his widow, when petitioning the 


governors for assistance, urged her claims on the strength of the 


‘*extraordiner panes and cair my said umquhile spous haid and tuik 
upone the said wark thir divers yeiris bygane, and at the begynning 
thairof upone the modell and fram thairof,” &c. The governors aided 
the widow, thereby admitting the truth of her assertions, and at the 
same time they instructed their treasurer to recover from her the ‘* haill 
muildes and drauchtis ” he had in his hands. Earlier in his career 
Wallace had been appointed master mason to the king, which office he 
held till his death. There can therefore be no doubt but that he was 
regarded as a capable architect. At Wallace’s death William Aytoun, 
who had been his foreman or assistant, was appointed his successor, 
and he lived to complete the building. In his contract with the 
governers Aytoun was ‘to prosecute and follow forth the Modell, 
Frame, and Building of the said wark as the same is already begun ; 
and to devyse, plott, and set down what he shall think meittest for the 
decorement of the said wark and pattern thereof, already begun where 
any defect beis found ; and to mak with his awin handes the haill 
mowlds, als weill of tymber as of stone, belonging generallie to the 
said wark. And als to mak and carve his Majesties portratt or any 
other portratt he beis requyrit to mak in that wark, and to mak all 
sort of dyallis as sall be fund fitting for the samyn.’’ This William 
Aytoun was employed to make the design of Innes House, and was 
thus far undoubtedly regarded as an architect. 


A sundial was a not unusual accompaniment to a 
Scottish building that was erected in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century. The dialling may have been 
struck out by schoolmasters or humble specialists, but the 
stonework must be credited to the masons. We are glad 
Messrs. MacGispon and Ross have treated the subject as 
fully as one can desire, because by so doing they have raised 
the masons in our estimation. In the buildings the oppor- 
tunities for exhibiting skillin geometrical stone-cutting were 
limited. ‘The stands for the dials, on the other hand, often 
display a facility in forming curved and plane surfaces that 
is remarkable. The stones are fashioned as if the mason 
wished to display his mastery of science, and to revenge him- 
self for the plain work in the houses. The general result 
of what seems to be a combination of difficult exercises is 
not always graceful, for geometry has over-asserted itself, 
but the dexterity is nevertheless remarkable. 

In the concluding pages of their work the authors have 
collected much information about “ Early Scottish Masters 
of Works, Master Masons and Architects.” There are few 
more fascinating inquiries than one which is directed 
to the discovery of the relations between the position of the 
old designers of buildings and that of modern architects, 
and hardly one is more fruitless. If it is impossible with 
any certainty to say whether there was an architect for so 
important a building as Heriot’s Hospital, which was com- 
pleted in the middle of the seventeenth century, what likeli- 
hood can we have of ever discovering what class of men 
were the designers of the earlier buildings? In France, 
where artists were respected, there is no mention of an 
architect until a period that is comparatively modern; even 
the dictionary makers were not acquainted with the word. 
It is not therefore amazing that we are in the dark about 
the duties of the masters of works and master masons of 
Scotland. 

The records are often most tantalising. For instance, 
there is a stone in the ruins of Iona which is inscribed 
“ DONALDUS O’BROLOCHAN fecit hoc opus,” and it appears 
a prior of that name died in 1202, but who can say he was 


more than the creator, in the sense of raising the funds for 
the building. With buildings in St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, 
Melrose, Paisley, Nithsdale and Galloway, the name of 
Joun Murw (Morow or Murray) is associated, and ona 
stone in the south transept at Melrose is the following 
inscription, which seems to be connected with a device of 
compasses :— 


Sa gays ye compas evyn about. 
Sa Truth and Laute do but doute 
Be haulde to ye hende q. johne Murdo. 


which is paraphrased in this way: “ As the compass goes 
round without deviating from the circumference, so doubt- 
less truth and loyalty will never deviate. Look well to the 
end, quoth JoHN Murpo.” The lines may be copies of 
some which were cut at an earlier date, and we may imagine, 
if we like, that JOHN Murpo could use his drawing instru- 
ments with dexterity and was witty as well as able, but no 
research will clear the obscurity about him. © In the four- 
teenth century the authors suppose that “the general idea 
being sketched out by the proprietor, the execution was 
entrusted to skilled workmen, who were also, in all pro- 
bability, the masters. of their various crafts.” . An entry of a 
contract made by King Roserr I. for building a castle at 
Tarbert in 1326 reveals that the mason, carpenter, blocker, 
plumber and smith appear to be indepéndent contractors. 
From a payment of 5/. 6s. 8d. to the mason for increasing 
the thickness of the wall the authors conclude “that it was 
left to the mason to decide the thickness of the walls and 
probably other details,” but there would be grounds for the 
belief if we found the mason ordering an increased thickness 
of timber or a larger quantity of ironwork. Epwarp III. 
ordered THOMAS OF ROSCELYN to bring carpenters, masons 
and smiths from England to execute works at Dunnottar 
Castle in Scotland. It is said, “‘ There is no. mention of 
any architect or superintendent ; doubtless that office would 
be occupied by THomas or RoscEtyn himself.” But not 
much is added to our knowledge when we do no more than 
follow our fancy. Another contract dated 1387 is referred 
to, in which three master masons undertook to erect five 
vaulted chapeis in St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh ; but 
in this case it is admitted that the three men combined the 
function of an architect with that of a mason. 

The royal palaces of Scotland must have been considered 
as important buildings. There are entries in the Rolls’ 
which relate to several masters of works. They have been 
accepted as architects, but Messrs. MacGippon and Ross say 
‘“that many of them, if not all, acted as stewards or receivers 
of funds and superintendents of the disbursements ; there 
is no indication of their employment as designers.” The, 
constable or keeper sometimes acted as master of works. 
It was also used as a title for abbots, bishops and ‘arch-: 
bishops. The phrase seems to be almost as elastic as the’ 
modern designation “artist,” which has been applied to 
such a writer as GOETHE, in common with barbers, cooks 
and tumblers. The authors offer some speculations and. 
deductions about the business which a master of works was 
likely to undertake, especially on royal buildings :— 


It must be kept in mind that the duties of the ‘‘ master mason ” or 


; contractor of the period differed considerably from those of the builder 


of the present day. The latter now performs much of the work of 
which the older ‘‘ master mason ” was relieved by the ‘‘ master of the 
work” or his deputy or overseer. The modern contractor has to 
provide the materials, to arrange for the carriage, to engage and pay 
the workmen, in shert, to do almost all the work which used formerly 
to be the business of the ‘‘ master of the work.”” The master mason’s 
employment was limited to looking after the execution of the work and 
superintending the workmen. He wou'd thus cccupy the position of 
a superior foreman, and it would quite naturally fall to his province to 
make the plans and designs, From the appointments and pensions’ 
held by many of the master masons, they evidently occupied a more 
important position than that of mere foremen (in the modern sense) of 
the king’s works, and the distinct character of the buildings erected by 
the French master masons seems to show that these structures were 
designed as well as executed by them. 


The abstracts of documents in which masters of works 
are mentioned contain much curious if puzzling information, 
In 1612 an officer of that class is styled ‘“architectus 
noster,” and in 1614 another is “‘architectus regius lie 
maister of work.” On August 24, 1622, it appears the 
Edinburgh master of work ‘‘tuke jorney to the palace of 
Linlithgow, Stirling Castell, and the palace of Falkland, 
and going throw the samin at lenth did considder the 
haill rowmes and decayed pairtis thairof and did bring 
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ane particular note thairof with him to certifie my lord 
thesaurar thairof.” In the last case the master was at least 
acting as surveyor. By degrees the duties were systema- 
tised, but at the end of the sixteenth century the architect 
may not have done more than project ‘‘a general plan of 
the form and arrangement of the structure to be erected, 
and left the invention of the details to the. skilled work- 
man.” The earliest working drawings that exist in Scotland 
were not prepared until 1670, although reference is made 
to a “paterne” in the arrangements for Heriot’s Hospital. 
Aytoun, who was employed on the hospital, was about the 
same time paid 2/. 4s. 6d. for drawing ‘‘the form” of the 
mansion at Innes on paper.. In England there was a more 
frank recognition of professional status, for in 1704 the 
Dumfries. Town Council called on -JoHn Morrat, of 
Liverpool, architect, to prepare a design for the Town-hall, 
but when a local man was engaged he was sometimes styled 
master builder and sometimes “our architect.” 

“We must not be tempted to display any more of the 
interesting pages which await our readers in the fourth and 
fifth volumes of the work of Messrs. MacGippon and 
Ross. The authors were happily inspired when they 
resolved to undertake their exposition of one class of 
northern architecture. ‘They have accomplished their work 
in a thorough manner. The world is the gainer, for it is 
now possible: for people who have not visited Scotland to 
realise from what kind of houses came the men who dis- 
tinguished themselves in so many fields of action. About 
the value of the work to architects we have already said 
enough. 


ARCHITECTURE IN MELBOURNE.* 


T has been the custom in the past that your retiring Presi- 
dent should deliver an address before vacating the chair. 
Following this time-honoured custom, I will, if you will permit 
me, detain you for a short time that I may give an account of 
my stewardship, and call attention to some matters that have 
occupied the attention of your Council, and also point out 
others that I think it is necessary that the Institute should deal 
with. Your Council during the past year has again been 
called upon'to devote a very considerable amount of time and 
attention to the affairs of the Institute, which I am pleased to 
say is in a flourishing condition, free from debt, and with a 
considerable balance on the right side of the ledger. 

During my term of office, which has extended longer than 
that of any other President, many important matters have been 
dealt with. The Institute has become incorporated, the Regis- 
tration of Architects Bill has been brought forward, rooms have 
been leased and furnished, a library has been started, new 
conditions of contract have been drafted, a system of qualifying 
examinations in architecture has been arranged, sectional 
meetings have been held, our members’ roll has been doubled, 
and the R.V.I.A. is now the acknowledged head and home of 
architecture, not only in Victoria, but.in Australasia. I am 
also extremely pleased to note the kindly feeling prevailing 
amongst our members, which is a sure guarantee of continued 
success. I only hope this good feeling may long continue, for 
we should never forget the object for which the Institute was 
established, viz., “the advancement, protection, and elevation 
of architecture as an art, and the cultivation of friendly inter- 
course between its members.” 

The Royal Victorian Institute of Architects now, I believe, 
numbers more members than all the other Australian Institutes 
combined ; but there is one thing I should much like to see 
brought about, and that is the federation of all the Australian 
Institutes. It would, I am sure, be to our mutual advantage, 
and enable us to deal with architectural competitions and 
many other important matters which, strong as our Institute 


now is, it is impossible for us single-handed to successfully. 


grapple with. 

The most important matter that your Council has been 
called upon to deal with during my term of office has been the 
Registration of Architects Bill. This Bill has been before the 
Institute for the last three years. At a meeting held in our 
rooms on August 13, 1891, at which upwards of fifty architects 
not being members of-the Institute attended, the proposed Bill 
as drafted by your Council was submitted. <A joint committee 
was appointed, and after some slight alteration had been made 
the Bill was unanimously approved. This Institute had long 
considered that the planning of our houses, which has so much 
to do with the health and happiness of the’ whole community, 
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should be entrusted only to trained and educated men, and that 
no person should be allowed to write “architect” after his 
name who did not possess the proper qualifications. We have 
in this colony a large number of highly-trained architects, but I 
am sorry to say the educated architect has not up to the present’ 
received the encouragement and support he is entitled to, and 
which he receives in the older countries of Europe. The cause- 
of this appears to me to be that any ignorant person has, in the 
past, been allowed to write “architect” after his name. The. 
public do not always appear to discriminate between qualified: 
and unqualified architects ; hence the presence in our ranks of. 
ignorant and unqualified men has done much to degrade the 
noble profession of architecture, and to injure the legitimate 
and qualified practitioner. Any person employing an incom-' 
petent architect to erect a building, not only throws away his™ 
money, but he helps'to’ deprave the public taste so long as the: 
building exists. Architecture is.a fine art based upon a 
mechanical art, and of all the professions is perhaps the one 
requiring longest training and study. The presence in our 
midst of these incompetent men, and the want of a proper. 
Building Act will to a great extent account for the shoddy. 
houses that have been erected in our various suburbs, and, 
which have helped to spread sickness and disease amongst us. . 
I am extremely pleasea to see that this Registration Bill has. 
been taken in hand by the Government, and I feel sure it will. 
receive the support of the cultured and educated classes, and. 
of every right-thinking person in the community, and I sincerely 
hope that before the end of the year it will be passed into law. * 

A matter which I have before touched upon is the necessity 
for a new Building Act. Over-legislation is to be deprecated,’ 
but a new Building Act is a necessity—an Act which would put 
a stop to the erection of such death traps as may be found by 
the hundred in the various suburbs of the city, and also prevent 
any building from being commenced until the streets had been 
properly formed and drained. I am also of opinion that some 
limit should be put upon the height of buildings, and that the 
width of the street should to a certain extent regulate the 
height, as is the case in most of the cities of Europe. These 
lofty buildings greatly increase the risk by fire, and also shut 
out the sunlight from the streets. The exorbitant price paid 
for land during the land boom is answerable, to a great extent, 
for these lofty structures, for it is impossible to obtain any ade- 
quate return for the outlay, except by running buildings sky- 
ward. There is no reason why business should be confined to 
one particular spot, for we have magnificent streets in all direc- 
tions ; and when I look at these wide and well laid-out streets 
I feel that architects are deeply indebted to their professional 
brethren, the surveyors, for giving them such fine opportunities 
for architectural display. But much remains to be done to 
improve the appearance of our streets, by the planting of trees 
in the broader thoroughfares and by adorning the principal 
open spaces and gardens by statuary. : 

Since our last annual meeting, the Board of Works has 
made a start with the sewerage of the city. I trust the Board 
will push on this work vigorously. ‘The connection of our 
dwellings with the main sewers is a matter which I have before 
pointed out will require the most careful attention of architects. 
If this part of our sewerage system is not properly and scien- 
tifically carried out, the dangers to health will be greater than 
under the present disgusting system. When the Board was 
established some few months back, I suggested that this 
Institute should be represented upon the Board, and I still con- 
tend that we should be represented, for architects and engineers 
have a special knowledge of the work the Board has to deal 
with. I am also of opinion that this Institute should be repre- 
sented upen the Board of Health. 

I am pleased to see that the Victorian Artists, following upon 
the lines of the Royal Academy in England, have this year set 
apart wall-space at their gallery for the exhibition of architec- 
tural drawings. Iam sorry our members have not responded 
to this invitation to the extent I should have wished, for I am 
sure that it would be to our mutual advantage to be brought 
into closer touch with our fellow workers in the field of art, for 
it is highly desirable that architects, painters and sculptors 
should work together in harmony, and I trust at the next 
exhibition of the society all our leading architects will become 
exhibitors. Pe 4 

During the past twelve months I am sorry to say that build- 
ing operations have been almost at a standstill. A few large 
buildings have been erected, but many architects have been, 
comparatively speaking, idle. The collapse of the land boom 
and the late disastrous strike no doubt are toa great extent 
responsible for the present depression, but knowing the vitality 
of Melbourne, and the energetic and go-ahead character of its 
citizens, I feel that the sun of prosperity which has for some 
time past been hidden by this dark cloud of depression will 
soon again be shining. That a large amount of work still 
remains to be done is evident if we look around and see what 
a number of the best sites in the city are occupied by old and 
dilapidated buildings, which sconer or later must make way for 


handsome and more commodious structures. fa 
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_ I now come to the subject of architectural education, a 
matter of the greatest importance to every one of us. Your 
Council, acknowledging the necessity for the higher education 
of architects, has adopted a system of examination to qualify 
for membership of the Institute, which will do much to earn for 
eur members the confidence and respect of the public, and in 
the future affixes denoting membership of this Institute will, I 
trust, give to architects who are entitled to use them a profes- 
sional position equivalent of its kind to those affixes distinguish- 
ing authorised practitioners in the other professions. Every 
encouragement should be given to the study of architecture, 
the most useful of all the arts, and the most attractive study 
that can occupy the attention of the public. I am surprised 
that no person has yet been found public-spirited enough to 
endow a chair of architecture at our university and travelling 
scholarships for architectural students, but I am pleased to say 
one step towards this chair of architecture has been made, ana 
since our last annual meeting a lecturer on architecture has 
been appointed at our university. Architectural students of 
to-day have greater facilities for the study of their profession 
than their elders. Travel is easier than it was forty years ago, 
better books are obtainable, and photography. has done much 
to make us acquainted with the various celebrated buildings of 
the Old World, but little has been done in this colony to take 
advantage of these opportunities. The ornamental arts of 
painting and sculpture are closely allied with that of architec- 
ture. Enormous sums have been expended in the erection of 
picture galleries and in the purchase of pictures, and many 
people talk as if art began and ended with painting, altogether 
ignoring architecture, the noblest art of all. I would not, for 
one moment, say these large sums should not have been ex- 
pended, but I contend that architecture is an art of vastly more 
importance, and should, at least, have received equal encourage- 
ment and support. Architecture is of infinitely more importance 
to the whole community than painting, for there is no escape 
from the work of our architects. We cannot all become pur- 
chasers of pictures ; that is a luxury the rich only can indulge in; 
but we must all have a house of some sort to dwell in. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance to see that our houses are 
erected, lighted, heated, ventilated and drained in a scientific 
manner. If only half the amount that has been expended upon 
pictures had been devoted to the furtherance of architectural 
education and the establishing of technical museums to aid and 
Supplement technical instruction, what a vast improvement 
would have been noticed in the style and sanitary arrangements 
of our dwellings. The health and happiness of all would have 
‘been improved, and the general love of the beautiful encouraged. 
‘The architect has always been, and must always continue to be, 
the educator of the public taste. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that those who are to be looked up to as guides in 
matters of art should be specially trained and educated. It is 
highly desirable that architects should study the artistic, as well 
as the practical and constructive side of the profession, for the 
beauty and utility of our buildings are bound up together. It 
is also to the interest of us as architects that the public should 
acquire a taste for architecture. The progress of science and 
art has no doubt done much to make our homes more comfort- 
able and healthy than they used to be, but much remains to be 
done. Every effort should be made to take advantage of our 
Increased knowledge, for it is impossible to overrate the advan- 
tage to health and happiness of living in well-planned and 
well-ventilated houses with good sanitary arrangements. In this 
‘new country we have fewer cultured and leisured people than 
in the older countries of Europe, and consequently fewer patrons 
of art. The Government should, therefore, encourage in every 
way the study of architecture. Assistance should be given to 
this Institute in its endeavours to establish travelling scholar- 
ships and the forming of an Architectural Museum. If this were 
done what vast influence it would exercise for good, what a 
great improvement would take place in the style of our build- 
ings, while the artistic tastes of the people would be elevated ! 
Surely the art that has done so much to perpetuate the fame of 
the great nations of the earth is a noble study and worthy of 
our attention. Nothing so much proclaims the great city as 
its buildings. No art has done more to preserve the name, 
fame, and achievements of the ancients than architecture. The 
history of each nation can be read in the monuments that have 
been handed down to us. In those magnificent ruins of Egypt, 
Greece and Italy, those marvellous works of the ancients, we 
may read the history of each particular country, its rise and 
its fall. In the words of Longfellow :— 

To build! That is the noblest art of all the arts, 

Painting and Sculpture are but images — 

Are merely shadows cast by outward things 

_ On stone or canvas, having in themselves 
_ No separate existence. Architecture, 

Existing in itsel*, and not in seeming 

A something it is not, surpasses them, | 

As substance shadow. Se 


In conclusion, I cannot claim that I have brought forward 
in my address anything new or added to your knowledge upon 
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architectural matters. I am only sorry that I have not the 
gift of eloquence to convey to you in suitable terms my 
appreciation of the kindness and consideration I have received 
from every member of the Institute. To our hon. secretary, 
Mr. Billing, we are all indebted, for he has at all times worked 
hard for the good of the Institute, and has assisted me most 
ably in conducting our business.. Our thanks are due to those 
gentlemen who acted as examiners, to: the members of the 
Literary and Social Committee, to our librarian, and also our 
hon. treasurer and auditors. _To Mr. Cunningham, our secre- 
tary, I also wish to express my thanks, and I must not omit the 
press. Our meetings have been admirably reported, and it has 
greatly assisted us in our endeavours to point out the important 
position the architect holds. 

When first elected to this chair I promised that I would do 
my utmost to promote the welfare of the Institute, and I can 
conscientiously say that during my long tenure of office I have 
been actuated by one desire only, and that was to do the best 
I could for tke Institute and to further the interests of our pro- 
fession. I am proud to say that the Institute has never been 
in a better position than to-day, and its prospects were never 
brighter. ‘That it may long continue to progress is my earnest 
wish. I can assure you that I shall always look upon it asa 
very great honour to have been considered worthy by my pro- 
fessional brethren to have been three times elected President. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the attention you have given me, 
and in closing my address, let me earnestly impress upon all 
the necessity of unity amongst ourselves and of honourable 
conduct in all our dealings, and so show by our actions that we 
are worthy to represent the noble profession of architecture in 
this fair land of Australia. 


BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE seventeenth annual meeting of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archzeological Society was held at 
Cirencester last week. The annual report stated that there 
are at the present time 369 annual members, 74 life members, 
and 2 honorary members on the Society’s list, giving a total 
strength of 445 members. The income for the financial year 
was 245/. 8s. 3d. The expenditure amounted to 260/. 19s. 4d., 
leaving a balance in the treasurer’s hands of 271/. 85. 8a. 
From this balance must be deducted the cost of the Society’s 
“ Transactions” for 1891-92. The Society has a funded capital 
in Consols of 4322. 3s. 8a, of which the sum of 4277. 7s. 
represents the fees paid by the 74 life members. 
_ On July 14, 1891, many of the members visited Moreton-in- 
Marsh, Chipping Norton, and Oxford. A full account of this 
meeting will appear in the annual volume of the Society’s 
“ Transactions ;” but the Council take the opportunity of 
expressing its gratitude to all who took part in arranging and 
carrying out a most excellent and successful programme. 

On Thursday, October 8, 1891, a business meeting of the 
Society was held at the Tolsey, Gloucester, and a visit was paid 
to the Cathedral, where the members were courteously received 
by the Dean. A paper, read by the general secretary, on a 
former lady chapel, and followed by an interesting discussion, 
in which the Dean and Mr. F. W. Waller took part, led to the 
confirmation of an important statement by one of our earliest 
and best antiquaries. It would appear that some of our county 
historians, ignoring the evidence of Leland in his “ Itinerary,” 
that “ Osric, founder of Gloucester Abbey, first lay in St. 
Petronell’s Chapel, was thence removed into the Chapel of Our 
Lady, and was then removed from thence of late days and laid 
under a fair tomb of stone on the north side of the high altar,” 
have asserted that the effigy of the Northumbrian king rested 
on acenotaph. By order of the Dean the tomb was carefully 
and reverently opened in February of this year, when the 
general secretary of this Society had the privilege of being 
present. The bones of Osric were found lying in a leaden coffin, 
as Abbot Parker, or one of his predecessors, had left them, 
apparently undisturbed by the hand of man, but with no insignia 
to mark the kingship of the pious dead. 

On Tuesday, May 31, upwards of fifty members of this 
Society met at Bourton-on-the-Water, and drove to the mag- 
nificent church of Burford and Burford Priory, the birthplace 
of Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland, and the residence of William 
Lenthall, Speaker of the Long Parliament. On their return they 
visited the church of St. Mary, Great Barrington. 

During the last year two sessions of the Archeological 
Congress have been held at Burlington House. On each occa- 
sion two delegates from this Society have been present and 
have taken part in the proceedings. At the congress held in 
July 1891 special reference was made by General Pitt-Rivers, 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Ancient Monuments, to the ex- 
cellent manner in which the Uley Tumulus, better known as 
Hetty Peglar’s Tump, had been restored and protected under 
the supervision of Colonel Forbes and the/ other members of 
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thé committee appointed. by the Council of th Society. The 
attention of her Majesty’s inspector was calle by one-of the 
delegates of this Society to the dangers which threatened the 
“Four Shires Stone,” which from very ancient times has 
marked the conjunction of Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, Worces- 
tershire, and Gloucestershire, and General Pitt-Rivers ex- 
pressed a wish that, like the Rollrights Stone, and Uley 
Tumulus, it might be scheduled under the Act for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Monuments. The Council will’ confer 
with the Archeological Societies of the neighbouring 
counties with a view to this being effected. The Council! 
is of opinion that the example of Hertfordshire and 
Cumberland should be followed by Gloucestershire in pre- 
paring an archeological survey of this county.on the lines 
laid down by the Archzeological Congress. ‘The work has to a 
great extent been already accomplished by Mr. G. B. Witts, a 
member of this Council, and it only remains to adapt his ex- 
cellent map to the requirements of the Society of Antiquaries. 
A classified index to the papers which have appeared in the 
proceedings of the archzological societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland during the last year has been prepared under the 
supervision of the Congress, and the Council gladly avails itself 
of the opportunity of purchasing copies and presenting them to 
the members. The Council gladly unites with the members 
of the Congress in protesting against the wanton destruction 
that has been wrought in our parish churches under the name 
of restoration, against the removal of monuments and tables 
of benefactors, and the sale of old. and curious church plate. 
It is hoped that every member of the Society will bring all 
possible influence to bear upon the guardians of our sacred 
edifices to induce them to preserve every object and feature of 
historical interest. When repairs or additions are necessary, 
no attempt should be made by scraping the new or staining the 
old work to blot out the record of the past, and confuse the 
minds of those who shall come after us. 

The Council is of opinion that a descriptive list of church 
plate should be made in this county, as in Dorset and Wilt- 
shire. Such a list might form a part of the Society’s Transac- 
tions, or be printed separately by subscription. With a view 
to this list being made, the Council has asked and obtained the 
sanction of the bishop, and has invited Mr. Wilfred Cripps, the 
author of “Old English Plate,” and a vice-president of this 
Society, to be responsible for the work. Mr. Cripps has ex- 
pressed his willingness to give his assistance and advice ; and, 
acting on his recommendation, the Council has appointed 
certain gentlemen and ladies (with power to add to their num- 
ber) who will examine, describe and sketch or photograph, the 
church plate in their immediate neighbourhood, and act con- 
jointly as a committee for the completion of the list. 

The Council has much pleasure in reporting that there is 
every prospect of Bristol being represented at the Columbian 
Exhibition by the reproduction at Chicago of two beautifully- 
carved-oak panelled rooms, in the occupation of Messrs. Frank- 
lyn, Morgan and Davy, on the Welsh Back, which will be 
stored with objects of antiquarian interest connected both with 
Bristol and America. This exhibit will illustrate the history 
of Bristol in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and will 
call attention to the important part which the inhabitants of 
that city have taken in the discovery and colenisation of the 
United States. Several members of this Council, including the 
honorary editor and the general secretary, are acting on the 
Bristol Committee, and will do all in their power to further 
the wishes of the American Consul, and of those who are 
_acting with him in this matter. 

The Council has thought it right to contribute 1o/. from the 


Society’s funds towards the repairs of the parish church of |. 


Fairford, but wishes it to be understood that this donation must 
not be taken as a precedent. Fairford Church, with its stained- 
glass windows of surpassing interest, is a national monument of 
Medieval art, having special claims possessed by few besides. 

The Council feels confident that the fifteenth volume of the 
Society’s ‘“ Transactions,” which has been issued to the members 
during the last year, will be found in no way inferior to, the 
preceding volumes of the series, nor indeed to the Proceedings 
of any other local society, and it desires to express its hearty 
recognition of the editor’s valuable services for the past fifteen 
years. The Council, however, appeals to the members 
generally for original papers on the archeology of the county. 
It is altogether unfair to Sir John Maclean that all the materials 
for the “ Transactions” should be provided by him and a few 
enthusiastic assistants. 


TESSERZ. 


The Westminster Chapter-house and its 
Parliaments. 
y\* the very time that King Henry III. was building the 
Abbey—nay, in part in consequence of the enormous 
sums which he exacted from his subjects in order to build it— 
was growing up within the palace an institution which soon 
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became too large for the palace to contain. In 1265 the two 
houses first met—in the first instance, together in Westminster 
Hall ; but very soon afterwards (Mr. Hallam, in his lucid ex- 
position of this part of their history, discovers traces of their 
separation as early as the eleventh of Edward I.) they were 
parted ; and from the moment of their parting there can be 
little doubt that the habitual place of meeting for the House 
of Commons was the Chapter-house of Westminster. There 
was a tradition that in the reign of King Henry III. the Abbey 
did actually hand over the Chapter-house for the use of the 
House of Commons, on condition that the Crown should keep 
itin repair. But that which makes it certain that the House 
of Commons met in the Chapter-house from as early a time as. 
we can imagine possible after their separation from the House: 
of Lords is that in 1346, in the reign-of Edward IIL., it appears 
i unquestionable documents that the Chapter-house of West- 
minster is spoken of as their accustomed meeting-place e+ 
antiguo. ‘The House of Commons then met in the Chapter- 
house of the Abbey of Westminster, as the House of Lords 
met in the Painted Chamber—King Edward’s or St. Edward’s 
Chamber—in the Palace of Westminster. There seems to have 
been some notion that there was something specially appro- 
priate in the Houses of Parliament meeting in chambers that 
were painted and decorated in a sumptuous manner. There 
was a rhyming chronicler in the fourteenth century who said 
that a richly decorated mansion was like “a Parliament House 
painted about.” This allusion might refer either to the 
Chapter-house or to the Painted Chamber, but it shows that 
the notion of a Parliament House was that of a house o: 
chamber richly painted and decorated. The beautiful frescoes 
of cherubs and seraphs which looked down on the House of 
Commons were in exact accordance with the feelings of the 
time as to what should. be the scene of a legislative assembly. 
All the early struggles for liberty against the Crown on the 
great questions of impeachment and granting money must have 
taken place in the Chapter-house. The few occasions recorded 
of their meeting elsewhere were in the Refectory close by, to 
impeach Piers de Gaveston in the reign of Edward II. Meet- 
ing as they did down to the time of Henry VIII., and by that 
time they had much increased in importance, one must also. 
believe that there took place the memorable acts of the first 
epoch of the Reformation. Within the walls of the Chapter- 
house must have been passed the first Clergy Discipline Act, 
the first Clergy Residence Act. There must have passed the 
Act of Supremacy, the Act of Submission, and on the table in 
the Chapter-house must have been placed the famous black 
book which sealed the fate of all the monasteries of England, 
including the Abbey of Westminster close by, and which struck 
such a thrill of horror through the House of Commons when 
they heard its contents. The very last time when they must 
have sat in the Chapter-house was on the last day of the life 
of King Henry VIII. The last Act passed was the attainder 
of the Duke of Norfolk, and they must have been sitting when 
the news reached them that the king had died that morning, 
and while the preparations for the coronation of King Edward 
VI., whom King Henry had designed should be crowned before 
his own death, in order to secure his succession, were going on 
in the Abbey, and which were summarily broken off when the 
news came that the king himself was dead. In 1547, in the 
first year of Edward VI., the Commons moved to the Chapel 
of St. Stephen, which had become vacant for them in conse- 
quence of the suppression of the collegiate Chapter of St. 
Stephen, which occupied the same position in regard to West- 
minster that the Chapel of St. George occupied to Windsor. 


The Ruins of Cyrene, North Africa. 


Cyrene was founded by Battus and a Dorian colony, 
B.C, 631, and was built on the edge of the upper of two terraces, 
by which the tableland sinks down towards the Mediterranean, 
about nine miles from the shore. It is said to have derived its 
name from Cyre, a remarkable fountain dedicated to Apollo ; 
a later mythology connected this fountain with a Thessalian 
nymph, Cyrene, beloved by Apollo, who was carried by him to 
Africa, The first. Cyrenian dynasty, the Battiadz, lasted till 
about B.C. 450; on their overthrow a republic was established, 
but the chief power fell ultimately into the hands of tyrants. 
The city, by treaty, came next under the dominion of Alexander 
the Great ; at his death it became a dependency of Egypt and 
then a province of the Roman Empire. Lieutenant Smith and 
Lieutenant Porcher arrived at Cyrene at the end of December 
1860. The first building excavated was the remains of a temple 
of the Doric order, which, from a statue of Bacchus discovered 
in it, was probably a temple of that divinity.. The next excava- 
tion was made in one of the theatres, without, however, any 
important results. The most valuable remains were discovered 
on what, no doubt, was the site of the temple of Apollo ; this 
was of the Doric order, and of considerable size. Here were 
found a female statue 3 feet 6 inches high, in very remarkable 
preservation, and one of the most important relics brought to 
light, viz. a colossal statue of Apollo Citharcedus. Five other 
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marble statuettes were found, one of them representing the 
nymph Cyrene strangling a lion. Numerous other sculptures 
were also disinterred. The next excavations were made in the 
ruins of two buildings near the Stadium, probably temples. 
Here were found two long inscriptions and many fragments of 
sculpture. Researches were then prosecuted below the mosaic 
pavement that formed the flooring of the ce//a of the temple of 
Apollo; here were found a remarkable head of a man in 
bronze, an inscription and other relics. The ruins around the 
north-east angle of the peristyle yielded a considerable number 
of antiquities of various kinds, including a colossal draped statue 
of a female and the figure of an aged Roman philosopher. The 
researches at Cyrene have led to the discovery of sixty-eight 
statues, more or less perfect, of which eight are above life-size, 
eight complete busts, forty-eight heads, two bas-reliefs and eight 
inscriptions. The greater part of the sculpture may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the Roman period. 


Egyptian Scarabei. 


The use of these curious objects dates back to a remote 
period in the Egyptian annals, As is well known, they were 
- made not merely in porcelain but also in steatite or stea-schist, 
.. and the various semi-precious stones suitable for engraving, 
’ such as carnelian, sard, and such like. The earliest scarabs are 
_of the stea-schist, a substance which readily admits of engrav- 
ing, coated with a blue “ frit” of vitrified smalt. ‘This series 
extends from the fourth and fifth dynasties to the twenty-sixth 
_ dynasty, but is not continued much further. No scarabs of this 
kind belong to the era of the Ptolemies. In the time of the 
twelfth dynasty the cylindrical signet, also found in usé among 
«the Assyrians and Babylonians, came into vogue.” The hard 
«stones and gems were of later introduction, probably under the 
- influence of Greek art, for the ancient Egyptians themselves do 
not appear to have possessed the method of cutting such hard 
substances. A few such, however, exist which are clearly of 
great antiquity, as for example a specimen in yellow jasper now 
-in the British Museum, The principal purpose to which these 
scarabs was applied was to form the revolving bezel of a signet 
ring, the substance in which the impression was taken being a 
soft clay with which a letter was sealed. This appears from 
seals on the Papyri, written in the Demotic character. It is 
singular that some of these objects have been found set in 
‘rings fixed with the plane engraved side inwards, rendering 
them unfit for the purpose of sealing. It is well known that 
the use of these scarabs was so extensive as to have prevailed 
beyond Egypt, being adopted by the Phcenicians and the 
‘Etruscans. The early scarabzei of stea-schist embrace a limited 
tange of subjects, the engraving being mostly confined to the 
mame of a king, the title of'a deity to whose worship the wearer 
was addicted, or to expressions conveying wishes for a happy 
life or similar blessings. Rarely, as in a few examples in the 
British Museum, has the name of a priest or of a goddess been 
observed, Some scarabs of a larger size than usual, dating 
from the time of Amenophis III., contain longer inscriptions, 
such as accounts of remarkable events—the marriage of that 
king, his successful hunting expeditions, in which he slew a 
hundred and two lions, the construction of a great tank for 
receiving and preserving the waters of the rising Nile, the 
occurrence of the festival of the sun’s disc, &c. Such inscrip- 
tions are considered to have been an innovation on the earlier 
practice, and after the time of Amenophis III. large scarabs 
became rare. 


The St. William Window, York Minster. 


The north window of the eastern transept at York Minster 
is about 72 feet 8 inches in height by 16 feet in breadth, and 
contains about 830 superficial feet of painted glass. In 135 
compartments there are represented: 1. The donors of the 
window, or those in commemoration of whom it was erected, 
namely, John, eldest son of William, seventh Baron Roos of 
Hamlake, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, with Margaret his 
wife ; William, Thomas, Robert and Richard his brothers, and 
one or more of his sisters. 2. Scenes from the life of St. 
William, patron of York, whose shrine stood on the eastern 
side of the high altar screen in the minster. 3. Miracles 
wrought after his death and before the translation of his re- 
mains. 4. Events connected with the translation. 5. Miracles 
ensuing upon the translation. 6. In the tracery—kings and 
bishops, guardians and stewards of the church. 7. At the top 
—the Coronation of the Virgin. The window was executed 
about the year 1420, and, besides its extreme interest and value 
as an almost uniquely large and complete series of representa- 
tions of the acts of a medizeval saint, is of scarcely less in- 
terest as an authentic mine of illustration of the civil, religious 
and domestic life of our forefathers. It need only be men- 
tioned that there are more than four hundred and twenty studies 
of the human figure and not less than twenty-three perfect re- 
presentations of the shrine of St. William and its surroundings. 
The latter is depicted as a highly enriched architectural, gabled, 
oblong structure, with a buttress at each corner, terminating in 


a crocketed pinnacle as high as the jewelled crest of the high 
pitched roof, with an altar at the western end covered with a 
diapered white cloth. One of the miracles recorded’ in the 
breviary and represented in the window is the restoration to 
life of a man on whose head a heavy stone fell during the 
solemnities of the translation of the relics of the saint in the 
year 1283. Curiously, in 1667 some workmen were opening a 
drain in Castlegate, near the minster, and turned up a large 
stone bearing, in lettering of the fourteenth century, the follow- 
ing inscription :— 


QVI: CEC[IJDIT: SVPER CAPUT: ROGERI: DE: RIPVN; 


with, beneath, the beginning of another inscription in smaller 
lettering—€ST SIGN ...—never completed. On the under 
side of the stone was a circular mortise, 54 inches in diameter, 
to receive apparently the end of a column which once sup- 
ported it, with a smaller hole going through the stone for the 
passage of a bolt to secure it. It is presumed thatthis is the 
very stone reported to have fallen on the head of the man 
asleep during the lection, and that in testimony of:so memor- 
able an event it was preserved and fixed within the minster, 
possibly near the shrine, where it remained-until such things 
were expelled from churches. 


Rubbings from Brasses; 


Fac-similes. from. monumental brasses, sculptured tablets 
and other similar remains can be obtained from the original 
objects, and lithographs obtained by transfer from those 
rubbings without much difficulty. The ordinary rubbings are 
taken by the following process :—A small quantity of common 
yellow soap is to be mixed with as much water as is just suffi- 
cient to soften it thoroughly ; to this powdered black lead is to 
be added until the mixture becomes of the consistency of thick 
paste. One compound is to be spread as evenly as possible 
over the surface of a sheet of paper by means of a thin knife, 
and when dry as much as possible scraped off. This leaves a 
very thin film of the mixture on the surface of the paper, and 
thus it is prevented from coming off-in patches when used. A 
sheet of white paper being now firmly fixed over the object to 
be taken, by means of a little shoemakers’ paste at the corners, 
the blackened surface of the prepared paper is to be laid upon 
it, and by rubbing the back with a suitable piece of wood, 
having the end brought to an edge, it will be found that wher- 
ever the piece of wood has been applied the surface of the 
white paper will be blackened and a distinct copy of the sub- 
ject produced. When the blackened paper has been properly 
prepared no more of the composition than is absolutely neces- 
sary will be left upon the copying paper, and the copy can be 
rendered as dark as may be required by continuing the rubbing 
as long as may be needful. It may be added that about.the 
year 1832 the silver medal of the Society of Arts was awarded 
to the inventor for this process. By employing a lithographic 
compound, spread in a similar manner on paper, instead of the 
soap and black lead, and using transfer paper for the copy, the 
subject can at once be transferred to a lithographic stone and 
printed in the usual manner, thus affording the means of 
cheaply multiplying authentic copies of inscriptions, &c.; to 
any extent that may be required. 


Monkwearmouth Church. 


In 674 King Ecgfrid of Northumberland enabled Benedict 
Biscop to found a monastery at Wearmouth, and the latter 
shortly after went to Gaul to find masons to build him a stone 
church after the manner of the Romans. The church so built 
was dedicated to St. Peter. The entrance-porch to this church 
is especially mentioned as the burial-place of some of the 
abbots and other distinguished persons. During the ninth 
century most of the Durham monasteries were destroyed by the 
Pagans with fire and sword. Monkwearmouth did not escape, 
and the church remained in a ruined state choked up with 
thorns and brambles until the eleventh century, when it was 
cleared out by Bishop Aldhune, who reroofed the church, &c. 
The tower of the existing church is of late Saxon architecture, 
and might well be referred to Bishop Aldhune. The lower part 
of it was up till 1866 almost buried in the earth; it proved on 
examination to be of an earlier date than the upper part, and is 
presumed to be the original porch built by Benedict Biscop. 
It retains a western door, with mouldings of a peculiar kind, 
very shallow but carefully worked. The jambs are partly com- 
posed of short barrel-shaped columns with minute mouldings 
elaborately cut, apparently worked on a lathe ; belowthem is on 
each side an ornament in bas-relief somewhat like a tau cross, 
composed of two twisted bands, which curve up again from the 
foot of the tau and terminate over it in two birds’ beaks, 
Within the porch was discovered a gravestone with a cross 
somewhat Irish in character, and bearing the inscription, “ HIC ° 
IN SEPULCRO REQUIESCIT CORPORE HEREBERICHT PRB” 
This is conjectured to have been the tomb of an abbot men- 
tioned in some entries in the “ Durham Book of Life,” which 
are referred to the ninth century. : 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


One of the principal objects which the programme of 
the meeting of the British Archeological Association put 
forth as an attraction to bring strangers to Wales was 
-: Caerphilly Castle. The ruins are of a character which 
~ justify the amazement which is excited in all visitors when 

they see them. Mr. Drang, who was deputed to describe 
the castle; did not exaggerate when he said that a superficial 
examination would need three hours. .The ruins occupy 
the middle of a level tract, which is moderately elevated ; 
but ‘the ground was originally a peninsula in boggy land, 
and the man who conceived the ‘idea of erecting the fortress 
must have been possessed of an almost demoniacal spirit 
of ingenuity. 
‘. signer and constructor. The origin of the castle remains 
' undetermined, but some antiquaries;suppose that it was 
_-begun- in 1268, and finished in the short space of three 
~ «years. ‘The north-west part, and the part within the general 
«_lines-of the castle, are ofa much later ‘date. 


* factions. 
young DESPENCER, who in ‘turn was besieged. by Mor- 
<' TIMER’S troops and’ expelled. The destruction of the 
buildings was, however, accomplished during the Civil War 
“between CHARLES I; and his Parliament. The plan of the 
castle shows a central space, 60 yards east and west and 
50 yards north and south, which was enclosed within four 
strong curtain walls, capped at the angles with four three- 
quarter drum towers of great “size, height and strength. - In 
- the centre of each end was placed a large and lofty gate- 
. house, containing prisons, porters’ lodgings, State and other 
© bedrooms, and an oratory. The south side of the area was 
occupied by the great hall (which ‘was 70 feet long and 
“30 feet wide), chapel, cellar, withdrawing-rooms and other 
chambers for the lord of the castle when resident. The 
curtains round the south side and at the two ends were 
lofty and pierced by a mural gallery, giving access ‘from the 
lord’s quarters to the gate-houses and the towers at the 
four angles.’ ‘All six had portcullised doorways, and were 
capable- of being held independently. The castle being 
concentric had no regular keep, but the area so described 
was its inner ward or citadel. The eastern front was 
300 yards in length. - 


So many trifles in Belgium are supposed to possess 
political significance, the failure of the Jast exhibition in 
Li¢ge may possibly be ascribed to one of the numerous 
parties which disturb that industrial city. The expenses 
amounted to 12,000 frs., and the receipts were 3,000 frs. 
Political economy counts for much in Belgian schools, and 
it is no wonder, therefore, that wealthy citizens delay visiting 
exhibitions until they can gain admission for a couple of 
sous. But the sales at Litge are incomprehensible. People 
desire to possess pictures, and yet, out of the 618 works 
exposed, only thirty-three attracted purchasers. Belgian 
painters would find more success awaiting them in Man- 
chester. 


Ir is salutary to have cases like the Fairford windows 
from time to time brought up for consideration, in: order 
that archzeologists may remember there are puzzles which 
they are not competent to explain. Were the splendid 
windows designed by AtperT DurER, were they executed 
prior to the erection of the church, and how did the parish 
of Fairford become the possessors of treasures which are 
fitted to adorn the noblest church? Apparently these 
questions are to remain unanswerable. A party of members 
of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzeological Society 


lately visited Fairford, but they were unable to clear the: 


mystery. Mr. F. W. WALLER, as an architect, was no doubt 
able to confirm the theory that the church was much older 
than the windows. It is a Late Perpendicular building, 
and evidently belongs to the end of the fifteenth century, 
but there were evidences, notably in remains of thirteenth 
and fourteenth century work embedded in the piers of the 
tower, of an earlier church on the Same site. The present 
church is said to have been built by JoHN TAME, a mer- 
Cyant, and was dedicated in 1493. A paper by the Vicar 
wag read. The Rev. Mr. CARBONELLS theory: is well 
known. He does not believe in the authorship of DURER, 
for he has concluded that the windows were executed in 


It is possible that DE Brayo was the de- 


In the reign’ 
of Epwarp II. Glamorganshire suffered- from -the ‘rival’ 
Caerphilly was seized by the royal favourite, the 


| England, but with the aid of German and Flemish artists. 


The most difficult questions therefore still await solution, 
and unless Germans will take up the inquiry, it seems 
likely that answer will not be soon, forthcoming. 


THE beautiful fifteenth-entury well-head in the courtyard 
of the Cad’Oro Palace at Venice has been sold to a dealer 
in antiquities for a-sum of 1204. sterling, and it is said the 
purchaser now asks 60o0/. for it. . The well-head is of red 
broccatello marble from Verona, and is carved with figures 
of the four cardinal virtues seated on the backs of Venetian 
lions. “There is a photograph of the well-head in the fine 
collection of illustrations of Venetian wells and courtyards 
published by Oncania, and there is a sketch of it by Mr. 
Wittiam ScoTT in an article on Venetian wells_in the 
Illustrated Universal Review, vol.- viii, No. 31; page 404. 


‘There are very stringent laws in Venice with regard to the 


removal of works of art, but it would “appear that the 
vigilance of the authorities has been evaded, the. well-head 
having been removed by night. - There- ought. to be 
little difficulty in tracing the whereabouts. of sucha bulky 
article, and it is to be hoped that the Government will insist 
upon the well-head being replaced. In 1814 more than 
s,000 wells were registered in Venice, but in 1856 this 
number had fallen to about 2,000. Professor CATTANEO 
observes with justifiable regret that only seventeen specimens 
of wells of the Italo-Byzantine period are left in Venice. ; 
seven of these are in the hands of dealers in antiquities, 
six are in the Civic Museum, three in private houses, and 
one in a public court. 


Visitors to Scotland will do well to possess themselyes 
of the little handbook prepared for Messrs..OrrzMann & 
Co., and keep it as a companion during the tour. Although 
it is to be obtained gratuitously, it is more useful than 
some ambitious and costly guides. The most attractive 
spots have been selected and illustrated. Writers and 
artists are evidently well acquainted with the country, and 
the pages may be accepted as trustworthy as well as agree- 
able. 


Tur twenty-fifth volume of Zhe Antiquary (ELLIOT 
Srock) contains the numbers for the first half of the pre- 
sent year. The system is still followed of noticing archzeo~ 
logical subjects of every kind which may arise, and treating 
them without any regard for any one among the societies,, 
cliques, and coteries which abound in this country. The 
contents, therefore, afford much pleasurable reading. ‘The 
articles.on ‘‘ Archeology in Provincial-Museums,” “ Brasses. 
in London Museums,” “‘ Schliemann’s Excavations,” ‘“ Holy 
Wells,” “The Abbey of Maulbronn,” “Archeology and 
Photography,” will suggest the variety of subjects whiclr 
come up for consideration. The societies have of late 
years failed to do much towards promoting archeeology, and 
the members should be glad of the aid of outsiders.. 
For many reasons Zhe Antiguary deserves support and 
encouragement. cor t | 


Tue value of the “ Electrical Engineer’s Pocket-book,” 
by Mr. H. R. Kempe (Crospy Lockwoop & Son), is 
evident when it is found that a second edition has been 
called for, that is to say, in less than, two. years. from the 
date of .publication. » The success is understood, for no. 
other volume can show so much valuable information within 
as limited a number of pages. Mr. Kemper has incréased 
the sizé of this vade-mecum by about fifty additional pages. 
The following extract about lightning-conductors will 
suggest the way in which information is compressed in 
cases where it is not necessary to express it by a 
formula :—‘‘ Conductor should be preferably of -copper, 
weighing not less than 6 oz. per foot-run, the conductivity 
of the copper being not less than go per cent. of the pure 
metal. It should be either in the form of tape or rope of 
stout wires, no individual wine being less than 12 B.W.G. 
Every joint should be well soldered. Earth-plates should 
be not less than 3 feet by 3 feet, and 4),th inch thick, 
buried in permanently wet earth, and surrounded by cinders 
or coke ; or many yards of the tape or strand may be laid 
in a trench filled with coke, taking care that the surfaces of 
copper are not less than 18 square feet. Resistance of 
earth should not exceed 5 ohms.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
STATUE OF BARTOLOMEO COLLEONI, VENICE. 
HEN Lord Byron was writing his “ Marino Faliero” 
he was in a state of ignorance about the equestrian 
figure that stands near the church of St. John and St. Paul 
-in Venice, for he refers to it as the statue-of a forgotten 
warrior. It is likely that many Venetian citizens in those 
‘days were not better informed. The fame of the soldier 
who,.according to some authorities, was the first to make 
use of “mortal engines whose rude throats the immortal 
‘Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit,” and who was among 
the founders of the modern art of war, has not been more 
enduring than the fame of many other men of his class. 
_BARTOLOMEO COLLEONI was too much a man of the world 
not to understand that if he wished to be remembered he 
must make a provision for that purpose. He left money 
for the erection of a chapel in the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore in Bergamo, where he is buried, and for°a 
mausoleum, on which big painted and gilded figures of 
‘himself and his charger were to be set up. That commis- 
‘sion was entrusted to AMADEO of Pavia.- As CoLLEoN], 
like OTHELLO, was the captain of the land. forces of the 
‘Venetians, he was also desirous to have a memorial of his 
prowess in the city which he served, and accordingly he 
bequeathed a large sum to pay for the statue and pedestal 
which are shown in our illustration. The inscription, how- 
ever, dissembles this origin, as it simply states that the statue 
was ob militare imperium optime gestum. 
The pedestal of the Venetian monument is the work of 
‘LEOPARDI, and there are few examples which can be said 
to surpass it for elegance and refinement of the orna- 
‘mentation. The figure of the condottiere is the work of 
ANDREA DEL VERROCCHIO, the Florentine, one of the first 
artists of his time, a painter, sculptor and architect, who 
.was the master of PERuUGINO and of LEONARDO Da VINCI. 
‘The history of his statue, as related by Vasarl, portrays 
the passion, jealousy and self-love, the independence and 
‘activity of the Renaissance artists. When VERROCCHIO had 
finished the horse he discovered that the execution of the 
figure of the captain was about to be conceded through 
favour to VELLANO of Padua, who was patronised by some 
of the patricians. In his indignation at the perfidy he 
broke the head and legs of the horse, and fled to Florence, 
his native place. The Venetian senate immediately let him 
know that if he ever dared to show himself again in their 
‘city, it would be at the.peril of his head. He replied that 
he would-remember the warning, since the signory were 
unable to replace his head if once cut off as easily as he 
-could repair that of the horse he had broken. ‘The answer 
was favourably received: _ VERROCCHIO obtained permission 
to return, and he was promised double the remuneration 
agreed on. Herecommenced his work with ardour. While 
Superintending the casting he was seized with inflammation 
‘of the lungs, of which he died in the course of a few days 
in the year 1488, LroparDo was charged with the com- 
pletion of the work, and it was erected in 1495. 
It is supposed by CrcocNnara that the statue was recast 
by Leoparpl, from which it might be inferred that the im- 
pressiveness of the work is owing to the Venetian sculptor. 
What seems to be not unlikely is that the remarkable effect 
which is produced on all who look upon the figure is to be 
credited to Da V1nc1, rather than to his master or to 
Lroparpi. Is there any reason to make the co-operation 
of Da Vinci improbable? , When VERROCCHIO discovered 
that his apprentice could paint better angels than himself 
he may have suffered depression for a while, but there could 
be no rancour, for the: Renaissance artists were accustomed 
to victories of that kind. : There was no obstacle in the 
transaction to make it obligatory that the master should not 
afterwards invoke the aid of his conqueror. Now there is 
nothing, so far as we know, corresponding with the head of 
CoLLeon! in any of VERROCCHIO’s figures in Florence. As 
a sculptor he was more esteemed by his contemporaries for 
his industry than for his genius. On the. other hand, 
LEopARDI’s stands or sockets for the masts in the Piazza of 
St. Mark are so excellent, we are not much surprised at his 


capacity to design the pedestal in the Piazza of St. John 


and St. Paul. That he had sufficient power to design the 
equestrian statue is not, however, indicated by any of his 
works. In fact, the COLLEONI memorial is very suggestive 
of the interposition of a “ ghost.” 

It should be remembered-that-about the time when 
VERROCCHIO was occupied with the commission for the 
memorial of CoLLEont, in Milan Da Vincr was engaged 
on an equestrian statue of FRANCESCO SForza, who was 
one of CoLLEonti’s rivals. Is it not probable that under such 
circumstances VERROCCHIO would have compared designs 
with Lzonarpo, and have availed himself of the aid of his 
pupil? The head of CoLLeoni is remarkable, but it is 
allied to some of those that are introduced in the Zas¢ 
Supper and to many that are seen in Da Vinc1’s sketches. 
The projecting brow which makes the eyes appear as sunk 
in a-cavern; the aquiline nose which almost touches the 
upper lip, the capacious and merciless mouth, resemble 
details in the sketches which also show faces that.are as 
truculent in expression as the old mercenary appears. It is 
now impossible to realise what sort of statue of SrorzA was 
modelled by Da Vinct. The sketches which are supposed 
to relate to that work reveal the over-fastidiousness of the 
artist...;The bronze statuette of a horse that is believed to 
be a eopy of Da Vinci’s does not express the strength 
which was necessary in an animal that was to bear the 
weight of a figure in heavy armour. Great as he. was, 


‘LEONARDO was often unable to put forth all his power 


If we could, therefore, assume that. Da Vincr helped in the 


realisation of the Venetian work it would not be necessary 


to conclude that VERROCCHIO was a mere ‘looker-on 5. it is 
likely that his strong common sense and‘ his devotion to 
realism may have translated Da ViNnc1’s ideas into the im- 
pressive form which seems to command in Venice. 


TOURNAIL. 


T is considered that the naves and transepts of the 
cathedral of Tournai form the noblest example of the 
Romanesque style that is to- be seen in Belgium. The 
choir is no less remarkable, although it is Gothic.. The 
cathedral merits far more attention than it has obtained, for 
it shows how well the two styles could be assimilated. 
There was a Romanesque choir which was not completed 
until the beginning of the thirteenth century. It could not 
have long remained, for in the same century the works of 
the existing choir were commenced, although not completed 
before 1325. The change is curious as exemplifying the 
influence of fashion in Medizeval times. The Romanesque 
choir was no doubt impressive, but its severity was not as 
attractive as the style that had come into vogue, and there- 
fore it was superseded. When the choir was completed it 
was even proposed to demolish the naves and transepts, but 
fortunately wiser counsels prevailed, or money was not forth- 
coming, and the reformers had to be satisfied with opera- 
tions on the front of the cathedral. -The belfry near the 
cathedral is an interesting example, although it has not 
acquired the popularity of one in Ghent. 


KILLEEN CASTLE, CO. MEATH. 


NE of the misfortunes of Ireland arises from the almost 
superstitious belief of the people in the virtues of Acts 
of Parliament. It is supposed that it is only necessary to 
prepare a certain number of formal clauses in order to 
create prosperity in every province. There is no country 
in the world which has gained wealth and happiness by that 
sort of draughtsmanship. The ‘ordinary arrangements of 
society which elsewhere have succeeded need not fail in 
Ireland. One of the essentials to success everywhere is; 
the existence of landowners who will be wise enough to, 
recognise that property entails duties just as it confers 
rights. Unhappily, the native owners rarely believed that 
they could become industrial leaders. When Mr. FROUDE 
was in Mayo he discovered that in an assembly of three 
hundred gentlemen there was not one among them who 
supposed he was created for any other purpose than follow- 
ing sports. The consequence is seen in the state of Ireland 
to-day. ' : 

While so many people in and out of Ireland are turning 
their eyes to Westminster as if there alone a remedy for social 
evils was to be discovered, Messrs. E. & H. Lumury, who: 
believe that desperate remedies are not needed, are 
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endeavouring to persuade gentlemen who are possessed of 
wealth to try what old-fashioned methods can do. Recog- 
nising the shortcomings of thenative proprietary, they are 
eager to demonstrate what can be accomplished when-land 
is owned by those who are willing to assume responsibility, 
and to take part in the transformation of a country which 
possesses unequalled advantages. There is no great 
sacrifice necessary. Ireland has many dwellings which in 
any other country would be appreciated. Killeen Castle 
may be taken as an example. It is a historical building, 
and from time to time has been altered, so that at present 
it is adapted to modern requirements. 


QUEEN MARY'S. HOUSE, JEDBURGH. _. 


HERE is one house in Jedburgh, writes a correspondent of 

the Scotsman, to which, above all others, strangers who 

visit the ancient tewn are sure to find their way, and that is-the 
‘old and antique mansion known as Queen Mary’s House. Many | 
will, therefore, be pleased'to-learn that steps are about to be 
taken for the better preservation of this historic edifice, and for 
the improvement of its surroundings... When or by whom it was 
erected no one can tell, but over a built-up arched doorway in 
front is a shield with armorial bearings, which may or may not 
be as old as the mansion itself’. On the dexter side are the arms 
of Wigmore of that ilk, with the motto “ Avis la fin;” and on 
the sinister side those of ‘Scott of Thirlston, Buccleuch, or 
Howpaisly—not Harden—with the motto “ Solum.Deo confide.” 
The principal part of the-house is three storeys in height, and 
at the back there is:a tower-like building attached. The walls 
are very thick ; some of the apartments are vaulted with stone, 
and the roof is of thatch. A broad stone stair leads to the 
second storey, while the upper apartments are reached by a 
narrow spiral stair, Some have supposed that this was one of 
the six good towers mentioned by the Earl of Surrey in his 
letter to King Henry VIII., giving an account of the storming 
of Jedburgh in 1523 ;.but it should be remembered that Surrey ' 
says that the “towne and towres” were “clenely destroyed, 
brent, and throwen downe.” Be that as it may, the chief 
interest attached to the place is its connection with the unfor- 
tunate Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. : 
On October 8, 1566, Mary left: Holyrood ‘to hold assizes at 
Jedburgh, the magistrates having been previously instructed to 
“prepare meat, drink and lodgings for men and horses,” and 
she arrived next day. The Queen was. accompanied by her 
Ministers of State, her law officers and by many of her nobles, 
among whom were the Earls of Moray, Huntly, Argyle, Rothes 
and Caithness, and the Lords Livingston, Seton, Yester, Borth- 
wick, Arbroath, Hume and Somerville, besides a number of 
barons and bishops. : What a stir there must have been in the 
old Border burgh on that occasion, and what anxiety it would 
cost the worthy provost and magistrates to keep up the good 
name of their town in presence of so many great personages 
and even royalty itself! Theassizes continued for six successive 
days, and terminated without a single execution. Mary pre- 
sided at a Privy Council held on the roth, and at another held 
on the following day. On the 16th, after the pressure of busi- 
ness was over, she rode ‘to Hermitage Castle to see Bothwell, 
who had been wounded by “ Little Jock Elliot ” of the Park, a 
noted freebooter, and after conferring with her wounded lieu- 
tenant for two hours in presence of several of her nobles who 
accompanied her on the journey, she returned to Jedburgh the 
same evening, having ridden more than forty-eight miles. Next 
day Mary was attacked with an intermittent fever, which kept 
her prostrate for over a fortnight. On the same day that she 
took ill the sum of six shillings was paid to “ane boy passing 
from Jedburgh with ane mass of writings of our Sovereign to 
the Earl of Bothwell.” The room in which Queen Mary lay 
during her serious illness is, according to tradition, a small two- 
windowed apartment in the turret ; but Miss Strickland, in her 
“Lives of the Queens of Scotland,” says, in reference to this 
point, that “the spacious suite of apartments on the opposite 
side of the staircase, one of which still bears the name of the 
guard-room, is more likely to have been occupied by royalty 
as ante-room, privy chamber and bedroom.” It is, however, 
the small back apartment that is pointed out to visitors 
as Queen Mary’s bedroom; and it was there, if we 
are to credit tradition, where she lay nigh unto death, 
attended by her French physician, Charles Nau. On 
the 26th she “lay for dead” three hours—her limbs cold and 
rigid, her eyes closed, her mouth compressed, her feet and arms 
stiff, everyone supposing that the vital spark had fled. Maister 
Nau, who was “a perfect man of his craft,” would not, however, 
give the matter up, but resorted te friction and manipulation, 
which he continued for some hours, until the Queen recovered 
again her sight and speech, and got a great sweating. When 
her illness had assumed a mortal tendency she expressed her 


-world picture !- But the scene again changes. 


willingness to resign her spirit to God ; she wished to impress 
on her nobles the necessity of living in unity, and that they 
should do all in their power to protect the infant prince—her 
only tie to life. To Du Crox, the French ambassador, she 
made a request that he would ask his royal master to protect 
her dear son ;.and she also recommended his protection to 
Queen Elizabeth, as her nearest kinswoman. On the 28th 
Darnley arrived in Jedburgh, but left again next day, and it is 


not certain that he was ever allowed to see Mary. When she 


was recovering, the wearisome hours were beguiled by one John 


Hume playing to her on the lute, and John Heron playing on 


the.pipe and ‘‘ quhissil,” the former receiving forty shillings for 
his services, the latter four pounds for his. Asa thank-offering 


‘to God‘for her recovery she caused twenty pounds to be given 


to the poor-of the burgh ; and the same day she wrote a letter 
ordering materials for a new dress, which letter was to be sent 
to Edinburgh “in all:possible haste.” What a curious old- 
On November 9 
-—exactly a month after her arrival—Queen Mary left Jedburgh 
accompanied by her nobles, among whom was Bothwell, and 
with an escort of a thousand horsemen. She arrived on the 
zoth at Craigmillar Castle, with sorrow, suffering, and captivity 
in the near future, and in the distance the bloody scaffold of 
Fotheringay. “Four months after her departure from’ our 


‘ancient burgh,” says a local chronicler, “her husband, Lord 


Darnley, was murdered ; three months more, and she was the 
wife of Bothwell ; yet twelve months, and she was lodged as a 
prisoner in the Castle of Carlisie. As time rolled on and the 
clouds of misfortune were closing dark and thick around her, 
she was often heard to exclaim, in the anguish of a wounded 
spirit, ‘Would that I had died in Jedburgh !’” 

Queen Mary paid to Lady Fernieherst the sum of 4o/. for 
the use of the house she had occupied during the thirty days 
she abode in Jedburgh. Inthe record of the Privy Council it 
is called ‘‘ the house of the Lord Compositor.” Tradition alone 
identifies this with the present Queen Mary’s House. Existing 
documents relating to the property trace it back to February 
10, 1694, when it came into the. possession of Wiliam Ainslie, 
of Blackhill, in terms of a charter of adjudication granted by 
the magistrates of Jedburgh as superiors. It passed into the 
hands of Sir Patrick Scott of Ancrum in 1704, and he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Sir John, who. in 1740 sold the property to 
the town of Jedburgh for 200/.. In the disposition of sale 
it is designated as that “tenement of land or lodgeing,” &c., 
and besides the house and land there was a “desk or seat in 
the kirk of Jedburgh.” Three years afterwards (1743) the burgh 
sold the property to William Scott, advocate, brother-germane 
of the above-mentioned Sir John, ard the deed was granted by 
the Most Honourable William Henry, Marquis of Lothian, who 
is styled “‘ Lord Provost of Jedburgh ;” John Jerdon, George 
Mertine, George Kemp and William Thomson, bailies; John~ 
Ainslie, “ Dean of Gild ;” and John Borthwick, treasurer of 
the said burgh. Sir William Scott (the above advocate, who 
succeeded to the title on the death of his brother) next sold the 
property in 1751 to Alexander Lindesay, who is designated in 
the minute of sale as “in Swinside,” and as ‘of Lethnot, re- 
siding in Jedburgh,” in the deed which followed. In 1775 he 
was succeeded in the property by his son, Robert Lindesay, a 
physician in Jedburgh, and this Dr. Lindesay was father of 
Isabella Lindesay, a beautiful and an accomplished young lady 
with whom Burns, the poet, fell in love when he visited Jed- 
burgh in 1787, and to whom he presented his portrait. Miss 
Lindesay, he says, was “handsome and extremely graceful— 
beautiful hazel eyes—full of spirit, and sparkling with delicious 
moisture—an engaging face—wm tout ensemble, that speaks her 
of the first order of female minds.” He further adds that she 
was “one of the finest pieces of the workmanship of Almighty 
Excellence!” But he knew that his love could not be returned 
in this instance, and hence he placed the following note in his 
diary :—“ Sweet Isabella Lindesay, may peace dwell in thy 
bosom uninterrupted except by the tumultuous throbbing of 
rapturous love! That love-kindling eye must beam on another, 
not on me—that graceful form must bless another’s arms, not 
mine!” At that time Miss Lindesay was between twenty-two 
and twenty-three years of age, and was within five months of 
her marriage. She married a Mr. Armstrong, and became the 
mother of General Armstrong, who was Master of the Mint at 
St. Petersburg. Were it for no other reason than that Queen 
Mary’s House was the home of one who had so captivated the 
poet’s soul, it would be well worth preserving. Dr. Lindesay 
was succeeded in the property in 1819 by his grandson, Robert 
Lindesay Armstrong, and he was succeeded in 1891 by his 
nephew, Adrain Petrovitch Latchinoff, colonel in the Russian 
Army, St. Petersburg. The property, with other subjects 
added, was purchased in April last for the sum of 1,159/. by 
Mr. Alexander Scott, Seaton House, Jedburgh, and it could not 
have fallen into better hands. For many years the old dwelling 
has been in a very unsatisfactory state ; and the remark of 
Robert Chambers, in his “ Picture of Scotland,” is true to this 
day. ‘With its screen of dull trees in front,” he says, “the 


house has a somewhat lugubrious appearance, as if conscious of 
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connection with the most melancholy tale that ever occupied 
the page of history.” pte ee, 

Mr. Scott, the new proprietor, has decided on making very 
considerable alterations. The thatched roof of the house is to 
be removed, and red tiles are to be substituted. The turret 
staircase, which has evidently been lowered at some time, will 
be raised to something like its original height, and one of the 
chimneys, which has a modern appearance, will be taken down, 
and another, more in harmony with the others, erected. In 
the upper storey of the house there are at present three rooms, 
but originally there were only two; and a partition of un- 
doubtedly modern construction is to be taken away, so that'two 
of these rooms will then form one spacious apartment.. The 
walls of this apartment will be adorned with a number of valu- 
able paintings—some of them by the old masters—and it will 
be furnished with antique furniture in keeping with the supposed 
date of the building. A large piece of tapestry hangings, 
representing the meeting of Jacob and Esau, and said to have 
been wrought by Queen Mary’s maids during the royal visit, is 
still shown. An examination, however, of this piece of ancient 
work will convince anyone that it had been wrought in a loom, 
and not by the hands of the royal maids, as tradition affirms. 
Mr. Scott, we believe, intends to make other alterations inside 
the building, so as to restore it, as far as possible, to its original 
character. Inthe surrounding ground much will also be done 
to improve the amenity of the place. 


THE ART OF ETCHING.* 


Know ye what etching is? ° It is a ramble 
On copper’; in a summer twilight hour 

To let sweet fancy fiddle tunefully. 

It is the whispering from Nature’s heart, 
Heard when we wander on the moor, or gaze 
On the sea, on fleecy clouds of heaven, or at 
The rushy lake, where playful ducks are splashing ; 
Jt is the down of doves, the eagle’s claw ; 
>Tis Homer in a nutshell, ten commandments 
Writ’ on a penny’s surface ; ‘tis a wish ; 

A sigh comprised in finely chiselled odes, 

A little image inits bird-flight caught. 

It is to paint on the soft, gold-hued copper 
With sting of wasp, and velvet of the wings 
Of butterfly, by sparkling sunbeams glowed. 
Even so the etcher’s needle, on its point, 
Doth catch what in the artist’s poet’s mind 
Reality and fancy did create. 


COULD not help commencing my lecture to-night with a 

translation of Vosmear’s well-known and lovely piece of 
poetry on etching, and if my words cannot express my desires 
so poetically or so finely, I trust for your kind indulgence and 
sympathy. I shall commence by briefly giving a little explana- 
tion of the mechanical process of etching—for, of course, in 
etching, as in all other things, certain necessary mechanical 
means are required for an end. A poet cannot write without 
certain means to write with ; a painter cannot paint without 
colours, and sundry other things ; neither can an etcher with- 
out the means necessary for etching. 

Etching is a thought, a design, a drawing placed on metal 
by the action of an acid; and the art of etching consists in the 
drawing of that thought or design with a needle or a point of 
steel, of which there are many varieties, upon the metal plate, 
which is perfectiy polished and covered witha thin layer of 
wax, blackened with smoke, and, secondly, in exposing the 
metal plate when finished to the action of an acid. An etching 
can be made on any kind of metal and even upon stone, but 
the best substance to etch upon is copper. Steel resists print- 
ing best—that is, you can have a greater number of proofs off 
steel—but, on the other hand, you can now by electricity put a 
steel face on the etching plate after the etching is finished 
without filling up or coming in contact with any of the lines. 
Copper is besides a delightful metal to work on. If your plate 
is too large you can saw it quite easily; if too thick you can 
level it; if you want to efface a passage you can take off 
shavings with the scraper almost as easy as a cabinetmaker 
from hard wood, and you can beat it bevel again with a hammer 
at the back if you find you have cut too great a hollow. Copper 
is not so rapidly soluble as zinc with nitric acid, or even as 
steel, but it is quite soluble enough, and the acid leaves in it a 
line of a quality much more pure than in zinc or steel ; the 
very faintest scratch on copper yields an impression, a perfect 
image of itself in printing ink, yet can be effaced so easily with 
the scraper. On your copper plate—which must have a perfect 
polish on the working side—you lay your layer of wax by the 
action of heat, a dabber and a vice to hold the heated plate 
with. You will then smoke the wax with a common candle, or, 
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better still, six or éight tapers, which will amalgamate with the, 
wax and produce a lovely black surface, which looks like 
polished ebony, and through which the copper does not 
shine. The plate is now ready.for use. You take your 
finished drawing and transfer it on to.the plate. There are 
many ways of doing this, the simplest, in'my opinion, being to 
trace the principal outline with tracing-paper\from your finished 
sketch, after which cover the: back of the tracing-paper with 
ordinary soft white chalk ; then place that on the etching-plate, 
and go over the lines again with a sharp-pointed needle of 
wood, or a pencil, which will leave on the ebony surface of the 
copper plate the transferred outline in white. If a figure or a 
special landscape be done, the work must be drawn by reflection 
in a looking-glass, otherwise in the print everything comes out 
vice versé. You then expose the plate finished to the action of 
nitric acid. The acid, which does not affect fatty matter, but 
corrodes copper, eats into the lines which have been laid bare 
by the needle, and thus the drawing is bitten in. Great care 
must be taken in the biting ; an ordinary feather should from 
time to time be passed over the plate when in the bath to 
prevent what is called “bubbling,” that is, the acid endeavour- 
ing to break away the wax. The plate can be bitten any length 
of time provided the wax does not break. ' 

_ Nature itself will etch.. Suppose you had a metal plate, and 
on that placed.a face:of paint, and then scratched on that with 
a sharp point through the paint to the metal a figure or 
landscape ; in time theatmosphere would attack the metal so 
exposed, and when the paint was removed leave quite enough 
to print. from. This is Nature’s etching, and there are many 
other examples of unintentional etching in the world. Lines 
were made by corrosion in ornamental work, such as armour, 
swords, &c., &c., &c., long years before the artist thought of 
using such a medium~ for the multiplication of drawings. 
Afterwards, when the art had-been employed by artists whose 
genius was exactly in harmony with it, men began to perceive 
that etching had certain qualities of its own, quite different from 
those of the burin engraving. Then came a change of fashion, 
when etching was neglected, despised and ignorantly misunder- 
stood. Now, in the nineteenth century, it is re-established as 
one of the favourite modes of expression adopted by men of 
original artistic genius. 

Men of theory will tell you that-if-you let the acid bite a 
little, and then protect by stopping out-the palest parts of your 
work with a varnish that will resist acid, and let it bite-again, 
and protect the next, and so on, leaving the darkest to the last, 
you will get all your distances and:tones. Perhaps you might ; 
but theory in art is nonsense, practice is the only true master. 
You get a thing because you know how to get it, but you: cannot 
explain how. If you had supernatural. powers to give you a 
printed proof every ten seconds as the biting proceeds, well and 
good ; but as in fact you cannot see anything, and can only 
calculate, it will more often than not happen that theoretical 
calculations are not a safe guide, and the proof when finished 
will far from meet your expectation. © This difficulty of calcula- 
tion is the special difficulty of etching; but in all. human occu- 
pations when a peculiar difficulty is known to exist the ingenuity 
of able and practical men are employed to meet it and counter- 
act it, The wax is then removed by: washing the plate with 
turpentine, and the composition will be found to be engraved as 
it were on the plate. J may mention, before placing the plate 
in the bath it is necessary to cover the back all over with wax, 
for if exposed to the acid it might eat right through to the face. 
I generally use for this purpose ordinary Brunswick black, it 
being made of wax serves the purpose. 

Dry-point is an etching done on copper plate, without a 
ground, merely cut in with the needle, or a diamond can be 
used. The needle, however, if strong enough, does quite as 
well and can be had in greater variety in size. Sometimes dry- 
point etching and wax etching are kept quite separate, and you 
have pure dry-point without the least trace of wax etching, or 
wax etching without a single dry-point scratch, ust as in paint- 
ing you have works entirely in transparent co ours and others 
in which all the colours are opaque. Dry-point I agree with 
being kept separate ; it is an art of itsown.’ You find men like 
Alphonse Légros and James McNeill Whistler who excel in it 
to a far greater extent than with the use of wax, but with wax- 
etching dry-point is most useful, in fact, almost a necessity. 
It saves rebiting in weak places, and allows one to finish one’s 
plate without the use of acid. The etcher must from the very 
beginning of his work have a clear conception of the idea he 
intends to realise on his plate, as the work of the needle must 
harmonise with the character of the subject. The needle must 
be allowed to play lightly on the wax so as to permit the hand 
to move with ease and unconcern, which is so necessary to 
great freedom of execution. It is a known fact that the en- 
graver who employs the burin (or graver) produces lines on the 
naked metal which cross one another at measured distances. 
It is a necessary consequence of the importance of line- 
engraving, growing out of its application to classical works of 
high style, that it should always show the severity and coldness 
of positive and almost mathematical workmanship. With 
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etching this is not the case; the point must have full scope ; i 
free and capricious it must make forms and: objects perfectly 
simple, and delicately bring out.the various distances without 
following any other law than that:of a picturesque harmony in 
the execution. The needle is the crayon, the acid, the colour. 
The needle is sometimes all the more-eloquent because its 
means of €xpression are confined within more.restricted limits. 
It is familiar and lonely in the sketch, which by a very little 
must say a great deal. Etching is equal in freedom to any of 
the graphic arts, superior indeed to most of therm, and the con- 
sequence is that it has been pursued in the most various ways 
according to the idiosyncrasy of the artist. 

If etching were an imperfect reflection of nature as photo- 
graphy is, and nothing more, if the minds of artists were only 
so many mirrors, their work would not vary more widely than 
the photograph. Etching is a linear art, and therefore it is a 
pity when those who follow it neglect to cultivate the power of 
expression by line. It is the fashion in some schools to teach 
students the use of the stump only, and to endeavour to do 
without the expressive line, but stump drawings have never the 
animation which belongs to the line, and they do not awaken 
the same interest. In England at all the preparatory schools 
for the Royal Academy, and at South Kensington, stump draw- 
ings are in vogue. A student will spend six and nine months, 
aye, even twelve months, on one antique figure. I know it, 
for I have gone through it myself, and it is nothing but waste of 
time. What practice is there in putting in great shadows with 
your chalk and stump, and then stiple your light out with 
bread? I know of one school in St. John’s Wood, the prin- 
cipal one for producing probationers for the Royal Academy, 
where the student even uses a measure and a plumb-line. 
Where is the practice between the hand and the eye, all 
mechanical from beginning to end? But thank goodness, all 
the best schools in France have given that up and gone in 
solely for the expressive line, and it will not be long before 
England at any rate—by England I mean the Royal Academy 
—follows suit, for at the last meeting of the Academy, when 
this matter was discussed, it was put to the vote, and an equal 
quantity voted on each side. Sir 'rederic Leighton, having the 
‘casting vote, voted for the old style in compliment to the older 
R.A.’s ; but at the same time it is a well known fact that Sir 
Frederic himself is in favour of line being used in the schools. 
Rembrandt always used the line, and one always feels stimulated 
and interested by this vivacity itself, by the action of the 
human hand which traced the singularly expressive lines and 
by that of the directing brain. It is the same in painting ; if 
one covers one’s bad brushwork by a smoothing brush, in 
my opinion the whole soul is gone; a man can be judged, in 
fact, he can actually be known, by his brushwork; many a fault 
may be tolerated if only the work is fresh, observant, and 
sincere. 

The art of etching has no mechanical attractiveness. If an 
etching has no meaning it can interest nobody ; if its significant 
lines are accompanied by many insignificant ones, their value 
is neutralised. A great etching is the product of a grandly- 
constituted mind ; every stroke has value according to the mind 
of the artist. The etcher no doubt requires mechanical skill, 
or rather manual skill and great patience, but these avail him 
nothing if accompanied by the engraver’s coldness. The true 
etcher never thinks about mechanical perfections, using lines 
simply for the expression of artistic thought, and always 
endeavours to express thought in as few lines as possible. 
In fact, mechanical skill is more got by continual. practice. 
And great artists never trouble themselves about it, especially 
warning their pupils on that score. The brush is a better 
instrument no doubt than the needle-point; and therefore paint- 
ing the higher art, but it is not so well adapted to the 
expression of transient thought—indeed, I doubt very much if 
a painter in any medium could produce in one hour as much 
thought as an etcher could in the same time on the copper- 
plate. “ In educated circles of the present day, where a know- 
ledge of the fine arts should have penetrated, but where it is in 
reality utterly 727, it is customary to call pen-and-ink drawings 
“etchings,” and it will generally be found that when a young 
lady is said to etch well, it does not mean that she bites 
copper-plate with an acid, but simply that she draws and copies 
nicely with pen and ink. There are also persons more 
advanced in the study of the fine arts who, although aware 
that etchmg and pen drawings are distinct arts, believe, 
nevertheless, that their power and capacity are identical. 
There is, however, a marked distinction. Take for instance 
in pressure. If you press with your pen, you enlarge your line, 
so that in pen and ink pressure becomes an important means of 
expression, In etching, on the other hand, pressure should 
always, without exception, be absolutely equal; the enlarge- 
ment of line can only be got by another needle of a coarser 
quality. Pressure in etching ploughs up the copper, and 
thereby causes that part to be overbitten, and ‘so causes end- 
less trouble ; whereas too light pressure may not penetrate the 
wax, and on that particular place the. acid has no effect, 
and all the work wasted. Pen-lithography has the advantage, 


if one thinks it an advantage, of showing the work in progress. 
For my part, I do not call it any advantage, for one of the’ 
great seductive feelings with etching is its uncertainty, its’ 
working in the dark, so to speak. Success in etching is as 
much an affair of organisation as of artistic superiority. Rem-’ 
brandt was not a greater artist than Phidias, but. Rembrandt 
was sOvconstituted as to be the very type of an etcher, our most 
perfect representative, whereas we may be sure if Phidias could 
have tried.to etch-he would have utterly failed. As a nation’ 
France is long ahead of England in etching. America -runs 
very close with England, producing a splendid man in James 
McNeill Whistler ; let us hope that Australia will in the near 
future take an honourable place in this lovely art. In the mean- 
time in Australia, at any rate in Sydney, you cannot even buy 
an etching plate, and as for getting it printed, you might as well 
be in Timbuctoo, or else on these walls we might have found 
some that might have held a fair position at home. We must 
first hope the schools of the Academy of Arts in Australia may 
be so successful that, like Herkomer’s school at home, we may 
have our own plates and our own printing press, for all etchers 
should have such a knowledge of printing to enable them to 
print their own etchings. Etchers are decidedly sensitive, and 
whoever aspires to be an etcher should endeavour to cultivate 
sensitiveness in the best sense. True sensitiveness is not a 
disease, but the highest life of the purest health. It is easily 
lost in the turmoil of the common world, or so far injured as to 
leave nothing but an occasional capability of noble pleasure. 
How are we to keep it if we have it? This is a difficult question 
to answer, for it may be lost in too busy intercourse with men, bu 
so also it dies in the dull apathy of long solitude, and the shep 
herd on the loneliest mountains of Australia has a3 little of it 
as the apprentice in the busiest streets of Sydney. In great 
capitals the over-stimulus comes in a hundred forms. One 
injurious form is too many pictures and prints of a crude and 
inferior quality. A public or national gallery should be so 
governed that pictures only of a representative character should 
be bought. To the crowd sketches should not be shown; they 
cease to be educational to the mind that has not gone through 
the hard and arduous study of fine arts. One would not teach 
a child with bits of grammar; the same relates to art. 
Better spend 4,000/. on four pictures than on forty un- 
representatives, which are bad for the student. No student 
should be allowed to copy a sketch, I don’t think that he should 
be allowed to study it. All originality will be killed by the 
copying of other men’s work; let the student put his own brains 
on canvas and the copper-plate ; it is only by mistakes one can 
ever learn. It is well to guard against the invasion of mere 
quantity. Again we expect a critic to make up his mind on 
200 pictures in one day, and is there not as much in painting 
and etching as in most volumes? We would not expect any 
one to read even ten volumes in one day, far less to write a 
criticism on them. a: 
Rembrandt was undoubtedly the master of etching ; the 
French call him “The God of Art ;” the phrase may appear 
blasé, but it describes him with accuracy. A great French 
artist gave this counsel to his pupils, céauchez toujours 3 our 
language cannot translate ésauchez ; it means the brushing in of 
a picture, but done in an educated way, that is never losing the 
original drawing, not covering the canvas for the mere sake of 
covering, as it is too often done, a mere cleaning of the palette 
on the canvas. An etching should be commenced by a most 
careful drawing, and what people call a finished etching ought 
to be nothing more than this carefully-drawn sketch carried 
farther. Rembrandt was always technically safe because he 
never lost hold of the idea of the sketch, his most laboured 
work strictly concerning the principles of the sketch. Rem- 
brandt always saw and etched with the most various degrees 
of abstraction, so that his sketch passes from the slightest and 
rudest to the most finished work. These degrees of abstraction 
he had always at command, and used them sometimes in the 
same plate, passing with subtle gradation from one to the other 
and so leading us on to dwell upon what was best worth our 
study. He was a master in his use of the frank etched line, he 
knew the beauty and value of it, and laid it boldly and bare 
wherever he saw the need of it. Look, for instance, at his 
etching of the pig, full of vivacity, and so decided in its out- 
line. No one has used it like Rembrandt except perhaps 
Vandyke; all are weak and feeble. There is not the 
slightest evidence that Rembrandt did more than employ 
the process known to all etchers, and therefore his work. 
was. not a particular method, but one of great mastery and 
skill. _ It is not known, but it may ke admitted that Rembrandt 
used the dry point ; the only way of ascertaining would be’ the 
securing of a very early proof before the removal of his bur, 
and that, being printed merely for the artist, is generally de- 
stroyed. I need hardly mention any of his works ; we all 
know, or ought to know, them. We stand in awe of Michael 
Angelo, and we reverence Raphael from afar, but with Rem- 
brandt on the contrary. We can walk the streets of Amster- 
dam, we can observe the very house he lived in, we can visit 
to-day, almost in his company, the Jewish quarters, and delight 
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with him in the expressive faces to be met there; we can 
almost hear the silvery laugh of his lovely wife, we can mourn 
with him at her early death, and we can feel grieved to see him 
overtaken with ruin, to see the treasures he had accumulated 
during a lifetime ruthlessly scattered under the auctioneer’s 
hammer, and his days ending in gloom and loneliness—a 
reality that occurs to so many at the present day, the general 
public evidently thinking that artists live on air.. There is 
really no artist whom we know so well and love with such 
genuine love as Rembrandt, and yet we know him only by 
his works, ; 

Albert Durer was also a great master in the powers and 
qualities he cared for and aimed at.. He was a true etcher, 
though he practised the art little. He was one of the most 
grave artists that ever lived, and in a jesting age like ours would 
have been criticised and caricatured without mercy. Imagine 
any one of the present day painting “ Samson Killing the Lion,” 
as Durer did, or the “ Knight and the Lady,” &c. There is a 
quality in all Durer’s work which gives it inexhaustible interest. 
Look, for instance, at his wonderful production of the “ Cock 
and the Lion.” It always makes one feel weak that there are 
meanings in.it deeper than we have yet read, his intense 
seriousness, his powerful imagination. It is easy to propose 
solutions of Durer’s enigmas, but what he really intended in 
some of his plates will remain a mystery for ever. Who knows 
- what was in Durer’s mind when he engraved the “Great 
Horse”? Certainly his purpose was not simply the designing 
of a muscular quadruped. I remember feéling the same weak- 
ness, through want of understanding, at a splendid collection of 
the works of Monticelli in London. Monticelli is an artist 
probably little known to the general public, but well known in 
art circles, especially in France. A man who died in utter 
poverty, like poor Millet, and whose works were not appreciated 
until after his death. What a public we have to deal with! It 
was private view day at Dowdeswell’s Gallery in Bond Street. 
His works were grand, so full of colour, almost beyond the con- 
ception of man, like some of Turnet’s, to be worshipped, cer- 
tainly not to be laughed at. I was thoroughly disgusted the 
way the uneducated, afternoon-tea-drinking -public passed on 
with such remarks as “ What a frightful picture,” or “ Why, it 
would be as good upside down.” The fact was, and is, his 
genius was too great for the age, and, if ignorance did not 
appreciate greatness, at any rate ignorance might have held its 
tongue. I have often heard the same ignorant. public pass the 
same ignorant remarks on the lovely productions of Burne 
Jones, one of England's greatest artists of the present day. 

Good etchers are exceedingly rare, having hitherto been 
produced at the rate of about two in one century. The public 
is indifferent to all etchings whatever, whilst the critic is in- 
different to all but a very few ; but one thing is certain, no 
critic can be indifferent to Vandyke. He was a prince in this 
art, as in portrait painting, a master to be spoken of only with 
the most. profound respect. He had all the great qualities, 
perfect freedom and exquisite refinement, and used the needle 
with admirable ease and grace, his great force being restrained 
and tempered with a cultivated severity. A man of the genius 
of Vandyke, whose purposes were. few, and who always kept 
steadily in the paths where success attended him, does not offer 
matter for comment like the various and audacious artists who 
undertake many different enterprises, and from time to time 
surprise the world by unexpected triumphs, and again with 
almost unaccountable failures, such as Whistler, for instance, 
a man who paints a portrait.of Carlyle, one of the most won- 
derful productions of the present day, full of feeling, full of art, 
and full of originality ; yet that same genius will paint a 
“ Nocturne,” or a study in black and gold, the most ridiculous 
and childish piece of work one could look at, nothing in it, not 
a scrap of genius or anything else, a thing quite unaccountable. 
Such was not the case with Vandyke; in his etchings and 
paintings there were none bad. The proofs of Vandyke’s 
etchings are very valuable. In 1844 they averaged about 8/. 
each, and were then thought expensive, while at recent sales 
they fetch as much as 30/. each, and a set belonging to a Mr. 
- Marshall, which were valued at from 80/. to 9o/., were knocked 
down at his sale in 1864 for 400/.. How many were in the set 
ZI cannot tell, and on that account cannot give the average 
individual prices ; but the difference from go/. to 400/. will let 
you know how they had risen in value, and it may be con- 
sidered certain that as etching becomes better known and 
appreciated the plates of Vandyke will attain still higher prices. 
I have never had the honour of having a plate of Vandyke or 
Rembrandt in my hands, but I would dearly love to, for much 
can be taught by the examination and study of an original 
plate. You see exactly where the dry point has been used, and 
how it has been used, which you do not see in the prints. 

I might mention in detail many modern etchers with great 
ability, such as Lalanne, Seymour, Hayden, David Law, R. W. 
Macbeth, James McNeill Whistler, Daubigny, J. -W. Turner, 
&c., but I will confine myself to only one, my old master and 
teacher, Alphonse Légros, one of the greatest if not the greatest 
€tcher of the present day, so full of strength and decision. Of 


all living etchers he comes nearest to Rembrandt in the use of 
the bold outline; his compositions, too, like Rembrandt, are’ 
what he sees in every-day life. He does not become a ‘slave! 
to the beauty of the doll, but paints and draws and etches what’ 
he finds. Rembrandt etched over thirty plates of beggars alone, 

and many of his figures to the unitiated were crude, especially ’ 
in the nude, such as his etching of a man, ugly on account of 
his close approach to an anatomical figure. And again, his 

etchings of a woman, ugly because of its overabundance of fat, 

and many others. Légros follows to a certain extent Rem- 

brandt in this, and also in his never losing sight of his original 

sketch or idea or thought. As a draughtsman none can” beat 

him. He etches as often as not straight on the plate ; uses the 

dry point freely —very often nothing else—and tells pages in a 

single line ; not like David Law, who is a martyr to finish, and 

leaves nothing to the imagination. There is a splendid collection 

of Légros’ etchings in the British Museum. To see him work, 

as I have so often done, is a great treat. His etchings will 

become very valuable, for I should say Alphonse Légros is the 

most original and poetic etcher of the present day. 

- But there is little to entice a man to study etching alone, 

for the common experience of artists who can etch and paint 

equally well is—that they cannot afford to etch. This is the 
real reason why so little has been accomplished by the English 

school. Collectors will give 3,000/. or 4,000/., aye 21,c00/., for 
one picture, but they will give a high price for an etching only 
when other people cannot get it. ‘ Men do not purchase pic- 

tures,” Archdeacon Fisher wrote to Constable, “because they 

admire them, but because others covet them.” This accounts 

for the extraordinary value of unique things. The etcher there- 

fore works at a disadvantage to the artist 5 his works are multi- 

plied and therefore are not unique. The minute truth 

attainable by the etching needle in the representations of 
objects has led to its employment for medical purposes. Many 

clinical demonstrators have found it very valuable for the 

demonstration of disease, since every touch on the plate is 

their own, and not liable to alteration by some engraver desti- 

tute of pathological knowledge. There would bea great field 

for the employment of etching in scientific illustration of the 

most precise kind if men of science were careful to train them- 

selves as draughtsmen. 


STONEHENGE AND THE BALEARIC 
TALAYOTS. 


px a letter to the Z7wes, Captain Pasfield Oliver writes:— 
It is now more than twenty years since the late James 
Fergusson, that eminent writer on architecture of all ages, 
published his well-known, but unfortunately unpopular, work 
on “Rude Stone Monuments,” in which he stated his opinion’ 
that the age of the mysterious monument called Stonehenge 
was post-Roman, and that it may probably have been. erected 
shortly after King Arthur’s- death, about 550 4.D., but he did 
not pretend to dogmatise, and, indeed, elsewhere states that, 
“the spade may tell us if judiciously applied, but except from 
the spade I do not know where to look for a solution of the 
riddle.” Nevertheless, Fergusson’s pages have led up to the 
key by which the riddle may be solved, and as he was the first 
writer who ever collected such a mass of information, such a 
series of examples of rude megalithic remains in all countries, 
with the various theories and facts regarding their age and 
uses, arranged and classified as a compendium for the use of. 
students in archzeological research, so he ought to have all the 
credit of having pointed out the path to be followed, and indi- 
cated the direction in which inquiry should be made, which has, 
in my humble opinion, now disclosed the secret of the cele- 
brated structure on Salisbury Plain. 

For several years prior to the appearance of Fergusson’s 
work I had made a study of megalithic remains in various parts 
of the world; and, indeed, Fergusson himself. was pleased to 
acknowledge my labours in his preface, but I was always pré 
judiced against Fergusson’s post-Roman views about Stone- 
henge. When his great work came out I travelled with it in 
my hand along the Mediterranean, visiting particularly various 
sites where traces of the rude stone builders in their supposed’ 
path from the east westwards could be found. Unfortunately I 
stopped short of the Balearic Islands, otherwise it is possible 
that I might have found the key with which to unlock the 
Stonehenge problem twenty years ago. I should inform you 
that I was well acquainted with the analogous and yet more 
gigantic ruins in France and the principal Irish and British 
monuments, as well as those smaller but most instructive series 
in the Channel Islands ; but advisedly and only by exercising 
a grand act of self-restraint and abnegation, I had always pur- 
posely avoided visiting or inspecting Stonehenge itself. This I 
reserved for the culmination of my archeological research, and 
right glad am I that I exercised such a precaution. I.had read 
every well-known authority on the subject, but I refused to 
accept or listen to any theory until I had myself seen the 
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actual structure ; yet I would not see it until I had schooled 
myself with the careful study of like monuments in all other 
countries—Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 

Most antiquaries had made Stonehenge their point of 
departure, and viewed other monuments through Stonehenge- 
tinted spectacles. I made foreign examples my first study, and 
looked on Stonehenge as the last objective point of my 
researches. Pray excuse this personal digression, but my 
method is one that I strongly recommend to archeologists. 
Our insular prejudices are too strong for impartial judgment. It 
is necessary to be cosmopolitan to view our little island monu- 
ments in their proper proportion. Stonehenge needs no undue 
exaltation. It is a gem in its way. As an American lady 
remarked of the great Pyramid, “It is the cunningest little 
thing I’ve seen!” By the way, even before I had seen Stone- 
henge, I should mention that Fergusson’s post-Roman theory as 
applied to the great avenues at Carnac, in Brittany, had been 
fully refuted by Milne’s finding a Roman camp with one of the 
prostrate stones under the rampart ; so the pre-Roman date of 
that and analogous structures was fairly established. But to 
proceed. It needs not to describe Stonehenge. What archzo- 
logist is there who knows it not? But I may quote some of 
its characteristics which Fergusson dwells upon, and which I 
will italicise with emphasis in certain points :— 

‘‘ Those who consider that Stonehenge was a temple have 
certainly much better grounds for such a theory than it would 
be possible to establish in respect to Avebury. Indeed, look- 
ing at the ground plan above, there is something singularly 
templar in its arrangement. In the centre is a choir, in which 
a dignified service could be performed, and a stone lies now 
just in such a position as to entitle it to the appellation it 
generally receives of the altar stone. .. . Around the choir is 
what may fairly be considered the procession path ; and if its 
walls had only been solid, and there were any indications that 
the building had ever been roofed, it would be difficult to prove 
that it was not erected as a temple and for worship. As, how- 
ever, 2 has no walls, and zt zs impossible to believe that it was 
ever intended to be roofed, all the arguments that apply to Ave- 
bury in this respect are equally applicable here, with this one 
in addition. Unless its builders were much more pachyder- 
matous or woolly than their degenerate descendants, when they 
chose this very drafty and hyfethral style of architecture, they 
would certainly have selected a sheltered spot on the banks of 
the Avon close by, where, with trees and other devices, they 
might have provided some shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather. They never would have erected their temples on the 
highest and most exposed part of an open chalk down, where 
no shelter was possible and no service could be performed, 
except at irregular intervals dependent on the weather through- 
out the year. As, however, it differs not only in plan but in 
construction—being hewn and having imposts—from all the 
rude stone circles we are acquainted with elsewhere, no theory 
will be quite satisfactory that does not account for this dif- 
ference.” 

The great characteristic of Stonehenge is the outer horseshoe 
of trilithons, by no means proved to have been circular, and the 
inner pairs of larger trilithons, only two pairs of which are zz 
sttu. The original position of the fallen stones, as well as of 
the smaller erect slabs, is debateable. The trilithons are re- 
markable in that the upright pillars have tenors on their upper 
surface, whilst the imposed capstones or imposts are fitted with 
mortice-holes to fit into the said tenons. 

Now, it has generally been admitted that the people who 
have left traces of cyclopean and other massive buildings came, 
as far as can be judged, from Asia, and a branch of them seems 
to have chosen the Mediterranean as a means of advancing 
westward. In Greece, Italy and Sicily we meet with their so- 
called Pelasgic remains, and in Sardinia and Malta we find 
remarkably solid stone buildings in various states of dilapida- 
tion. They were a maritime people, and the Phoenicians were 
certainly descended from the same race, which developed 
extraordinarily in the rich valley of the Nile, whilst more 
adventurous offshoots coasted the shores of Africa and the 
Erythrzean Sea, so that Mr. Theodore Bent and his wife found 
their fortifications and conical towers among the cliffs and hills 
of Mashonaland far south of the Equator. 

Now lately M. Emile Cartailhac, the editor of the Revue 
@ Anthropologie, after studying the prehistoric remains in the 
Iberian Peninsula, tracing the migrations of far more primitive 
peoples of the Stone Age, resolved to visit the Balearic Islands 
in pursuit of the same object. He was unsuccessful in his 
search, but he has revealed to Europe hitherto unsuspected 
results obtained whilst investigating the rude stone monuments 
of those islands. It is from these results, now published with 
ample photographic illustrations, that I claim to have obtained 
a clue, if not a key, to the Stonehenge mystery. 

Fergusson, it must be remembered, dismissed the stone 
ruins of the Balearics in a few paragraphs from want of 
accurate information :—“ It would be not only interesting but 
instructive,” he wrote, “to pursue the subject further, for the 
monuments of these islands deserve a more complete investiga- 
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tion than they have yet received, but this is not the place to” 
pursue it. Indeed, it is only indirectly that they have any con- 

nection with the subject of this work. They are not megalithic 

in the sense in which the word is generally used Norare they’ 
rude, for all the stones are more or less shaped by art, and all} 

are used constructively. In none of them is the stone itself 
the object and end of the erection. In all it is only a means 
to an end.” a ; 

How little Fergusson thought when he penned those lines 
that the remains now described are truly megalithic, that they 
have an intimate connection with the subject of his work, the: 
keystone to which was Stonehenge, and that in this pet rude 
stone monument of his the stone was only used as an end of’ 
the erection, a means, and a very effective “ means, to an end.” 

M. Cartailhac has found in Minorca especially certain ruined’ 
towns and extensive fortifications of cyclopean construction, in- 
connection with which are curious conical towers not altogether’ 
dissimilar to those of Sardinia and South Africa, with which’ 
they have some affinity in position and purpose. These latter’ 
have long been known as Talayots, but of these we need not 
speak at present. It is a characteristic feature, which Fergus-' 
son briefly noted as a d¢/ithon, that we have to deal with.- 
Hitherto they have been regarded as altars and separate monu- 
ments, and, from their T shape, they have been named Taulas.’ 
Fergusson declared them to resemble somewhat the pedestals’ 
found in the oval and more or less circular chambers of the 
Maltese so-called “ giants’ towers,” but they were, he said, 
larger, and placed, so far as he knew, externally. a ae 

Now, it appears that M. Cartailhac, who has planned care- 
fully the buildings in these ruined fortifications, has found some 
ruined edifices of true megalithic construction which wholly 
accounts for these Taulas, of which he found several, arranged 
in semicircular rows, not externally, but internally, and actually 
forming supports of vaulted galleries: He further found that 
the flat megalithic capstones or imposts of these bilithons were 
recessed or morticed so as to fit into the worked summit of the 
upright pillar. 

The remarkable nondescript buildings whose purpose he was 
unable to determine were, roughly speaking, of semicircular 
trace, some nearly circular, with one flat entrance side. The 
main supports of these buildings, which had been evidently 
vaulted, of quasi-beehive construction, in some instances, seem! 
to have had galleries around their interior ecezzte, the huge 
roofing slabs or capstones of which were supported on these 
bilithons, which formed a species of peristalith. In fact, it 
comes to this. Strip carefully all the walls and vaulted roofs. 
from a perfect structure of this description, and leave only the 
skeletons of the huge, massive, upright bilithons with their 
morticed capstones, and you find a veritable Stonehenge, of 
smaller dimensions it is true, but not so much smaller as to’ 
prevent the analogy being as near as such a problem requires. | 

It follows, to make a long story short, that in the Balearic 
Islands are to be found buildings, not hypzethral, but of most 
solid masonry, built on the plan of Stonehenge, and therefore it 
is so far from impossible that the horse-shoe monument on 
Salisbury Plain only represents the skeleton of a roofed or 
vaulted building, the smaller stones of which have been utilised 
ages ago. The entrance to Stonehenge is well viewed from the 
south-east aspect, or rather slightly east of south. The 
usually received plan of Stonehenge, as exhibited both at the 
monument itself and in the museum at Salisbury is most mis~ 
leading. 

Fergusson assumed that the zurhigs of Sardinia and the 
talayots of the Balearics extended at least back to the mythic 
times of Greek history—say the war with Troy ; so in that case 
we get a very distant period for the advent of the race which 
built their dome on the plain of Old Saruin. Perchance, 
under the mound of Old Sarum, some real Taulas may yet be 
found. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION IN 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


AVOURED with glorious weather until almost the last, 
warm days tempered by exhilarating breezes from the 
mountains or the Channel, and bright nights which disclosed a 
brilliant stellar panorama to the astronomically inclined, the 
members of the British Archzeological Association enjoyed a 
delightful week amid the antiquities of Glamorganshire on the 
occasion of their forty-ninth annual conference. There was the 
usual amount of junketting, of which the most notable feature 
was the luncheon given by Lord Bute in the old banquetting- 
hall of Caerphilly Castle. It is always one of the pleasures of 
these meetings that they partake in an especial degree of the 
character of a picnic—a continuous and peripatetic picnic. This 
element in the excursions, however, was kept in its subsidiary 
place. Work, and sometimes very hard work, was the order of 
the day, and when they dispersed on Saturday the visitors from 
all parts of the country could honestly congratulate themselves, 
if not upon many new contributions to Cambrian archeology, 
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at least upon a larger and more intimate knowledge of bygone 
men and things whose relics strew the district around Cardiff. 
Of course, the Association is not the Institute, and Cardiff is 
-not South Wales. The meeting of last week, it must be 
admitted, either in numbers or importance, has little 
-resemblance to the great assemblage of archeologists 
from all parts of Great Britain and many Continental 
capitals in the same neighbourhood twenty years ago. 
That was a great cecumenical council of eminent students 
_of a singularly fascinating pursuit, with which and with whom 
_it would be invidious to compare the eighty or a hundred ladies 
and gentlemen who have just now been exploring the country 
anew. Of the gathering of a score of years ago it may be 
truly said that “None but itself can be its parallel.” The 
members of the Association who shared the Welsh trip were, 
nevertheless, not undistinguished or unrepresentative. Mr. de 
_ Gray Birch, Mr. Loftus Brock, Mr. Allan Wyon, Dr. Phené,. 
Mr. S. Rayson, Colonel Lambert and Mr. Stephen Williams 
brought down in their train a company, many of whose names 
are familiar in archeological literature, and these were re- 
cruited day by day from local sources. The University of 
_South Wales lent its Principal and some of his colleagues ; 
-architecture was well represented, and conspicuously by Mr. E. 
_ Seward, whose services were invaluable as one of the hon. 
secretaries ; there was a large clerical contingent, though, oddly 
enough, the Bishop of Llandaff, the honorary president of the 
year, found that clashing engagements required him to remain 
elsewhere. 
The Cardiff district is not South Wales, as has been said ; 
_but, from an archeological point of view, it is undoubtedly its 
.most attractive and instructive portal. Its antiquities typify the 
_“ Marches,” 
Civilisation. The Norman keeps and abbeys which mark the 
coast are not more tangible, whether in ruins or restored, than 
the still existing signs of the earlier British occupation. Along 
the littoral and up the northern valleys there remains a bi- 
lingual porulation, and in the “ hinterland,” even where mining 
enterprise has changed the face of nature, but more especially 
in the agricultural lands between the coal measures, language, 
‘customs and folk-lore testify to the abiding presence of the 
Celtic race. The circumstance which first strikes the stranger 
to the old borderland is the close juxtaposition of the old and 
‘new. Cardiff itself has sprung into existence as a first-class 
,port with extraordinary rapidity. It has grown, and is growing, 
at a greater pace than Barrow or Middlesboro’ ; it is palpably— 
or, one might say, painfully—modern, and though architecture 
‘has done wonders for it here and there within the last twenty 
years, there are.spots in its chief highways where unsightly 
blocks of shops and houses suggest the shanties which linger 
on the fringes of a sudden prairie city. It is but a few miles 
out of this scene of obtrusive newness and active, prosperous 
‘life, and the visitor is carried back through the centuries to 
the foundations of castle and church of the date of the 
‘Angevin kings ; and but a little further afield he has traversed 
still more centuries, to find himself among the cromlechs and 
‘barrows of the Ancient Briton. These were the transitions and 
contrasts the somewhat formidable programme of the week’s 
proceedings was designed to illustrate, and albeit a trifle too 
elaborate, and decidedly exacting, the plan of campaign laid 
‘down by the local committee was followed with commendable 
fidelity up to the penultimate day. 
_ A description of the movements of the party de die in diem 
would be tedious and is unnecessary. It will serve our purpose 
-to note the leading incidents of the meeting in the order of their 
interest, and briefly refer to the archzological essays according 
to a similar standard of merit. Cardiff Castle claims priority 
as much on account of the judicious restorations carried out by 
its noble owner and the work of exploration he is still prosecut- 
ing as because of the important part it has played alike in 
border warfare and English history. This castle is now a 
-splendid private residence, surrounded by grounds of surpassing 
beauty, and enriched with a magnificent library full of illumin- 
ated MSS., among them some precious missals. On the verge 
of the gardens near the spot where Lord Bute proposes to re- 
construct the old North Gate of the walled town of the Norman 
period, excavation has laid bare portions of an indubitable 
Roman wall and other fragments of Roman masonry. Here 
‘also are the ruins of an ancient minster, and a mound similar 
to that described by Mr. Loftus Brock within the castle walls 
at Caerleon—a mound evidently reared upon Roman work by 
Saxon hands, to guard their precarious foothold in the Celtic 
country. Caerphilly Castle, the next in the chain of border 
fortresses, was visited on another day; but for all too 
short a time. These, the still extensive walls of a noble 
and, as Mr. G. T. Clark points out, a thoroughly typical castle 
of the Marches, were embraced in a journey which included 
‘Cefn Mably, the old home of the Kemeys family ; Ruperra 
Park, where are tumuli there was no leisure to examine ; 
Castell Coch on its vine-clad hill, where Lord Bute has been 
--more successful as a restorer than as a vigneron ; and finally, 
_ Llandaff. Scant justice could be done to Caerphilly under 
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these circumstances—less, indeed, than was paid to the 
luncheon and to the superfluous toast-list which followed. 
Time, however, was found by the more ardent archzologists 
for a rapid examination of one of the most remarkable ruins in 
the kingdom. There seems no longer reason to doubt that the 
foundation dates from 1268, though whether it was constructed 
in three years, as the legend runs, or by a De Braye or a 
De Spencer, may be a debatable question. The Leaning 
Tower, thanks to a little careful bracing, continues to defy the 
law of gravity, as it has for over two centuries, and was 
naturally explored with much curiosity ; but it was only from 
the short paper read by Mr. R. Drane, and not by personal 
observation, that the bulk of the hurried visitors were able to 
gather an idea of the novel plan and original dimensions of this 
citadel of one or the other of the twelve knights who assisted 
Robert Fitzhamon in the conquest of Glamorgan. 

A more distant and, to the antiquarian student, a more 
valuable excursion was that to Margam Abbey, a detour being 


“made on the way by some of the party to visit Llangynwyd, 


with its recently-unearthed stone crosses; another Castell 
Coch, with its clearly-defined moat, and the remains of a pre- 
sumed Roman encampment on a supposititious Roman road. 
The interest of the visit to Margam was supplied by Mr. de 
Gray Birch’s really important paper, probably the most valu- 
able contribution to this year’s conference. Mr. G. T. Clark 
and Mr. Birch have both devoted some time of late to the 
study of the Margam charters in the possession of Miss 
Talbot, and the result has been to cast a new light upon the 
history of this great Cistercian foundation. It had been held 
of old that the monastery was established by Fitzhamon, Lord 
of Glamorgan, in 1147. But it is now clear from the archives 
of Margam that the founder was Robert Earl of Gloucester, a 
natural son of Henry I. and, Hesta, daughter of Rhys ap 
Tewdwr, Prince of South Wales, to this Earl Robert there 
being given in marriage the richly-endowed daughter of Earl 
Robert Fitzhamon. Besides the deeds in Miss Talbot’s pos- 
session, of which Mr. Birch has madea detailed catalogue—287 
original charters and 13 rolls—there are 178 original charters 
and a number of valuable MSS., all relating to Margam, pre- 
served in the British Museum. In addition to Mr. Birch’s 
catalogue, we shall shortly have from Mr. G. T. Clark a repro- 
duction of the text of the more important charters, and the two 
works will form a unique record of Margam practically from 
the beginning. 

Another point Mr. Birch and Mr. Clark have elucidated is 
that the Cistercian monks made their first home near by at 
Pendar, “the oak-covered hill,” removing subsequently, but at 
a date not precisely known, to the site at Margam—a name, it 
is suggested, which commemorates Morgan, son of Prince 
Caradoc, an early and munificent benefactor of the abbey. The 
monastery enjoyed especial privileges ; it had the right of 
sanctuary, and was one of the only two Cistercian establish- 
ments which were not fleeced by the rapacious John, owing its 
immunity, it is said, to the lavish hospitality with which the 
monks received the king on his journey to and from Ireland in 
I210.. Mr. Birch’s paper will be published in due course, and 
we need not follow it further, except to say that the monastic 
estate was valued at 1817. 75. 4d. at the Dissolution, and was 
sold or given by Henry VIII. to Sir Rice Mansell, Knt., from 
whom it descended to the Talbot family. It was left to Mr. 
Loftus Brock afterwards to direct attention to the architectural 
peculiarities of the abbey and chapter-house, and to dwell upon 
the hold the Cistercian Order from the first obtained upon the 
Welsh mind. It is a curious fact that in the period imme- 
diately following the Conquest, when Norman knights were 
vieing with one another in creating monastic houses to secure 
the peace of their fretful souls, Wales was, relatively speaking, 
neglected ; but of such institutions as were at the time con- 
ferred upon the Principality, the proportion founded for the 
service of the Cistercian order was remarkable in comparison 
with the total number. Whether there be any connection 
between this circumstance and the severe simplicity of Cistercian 
discipline and custom may be a moot point ; but it is significant, 
as Mr. Brock pointed out, that whereas elsewhere the builders 
of the period were raising finely-pointed arches and indulging 
in highly-decorative work, the style of the earliest portions of 
the Cistercian church at Margam was plain even to austerity. 

Other visits, all agreeable if not equally instructive, were 
made on different days, St. Fagan’s came early with Lord 
Windsor’s castellated home, with its church of Norman origin, 
and the ruins which popular story associates with the cell of 
St. Fagan, the missionary-priest to whom legend attributes the 
introduction of the baptismal rite into Wales. The rich field 
of antiquarian research in the Vale of Glamorgan occupied a 
day, the centre of attraction being Cowbridge and the fecund 
district round about. Here a good deal of interest was mani- 
fested in a scroll preserved in the church vestry, setting forth 
that Anne—Shakespeare’s. “‘ Lady Anne ”— ; ' 

“ Anne, the second daughter and co-heir of Richard Nevill, 
the late Earl of Salisbury and Warwick, was first married to 
Edward, Prince of Wales, son of King Henry VI.; she was 
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late Lady of the Manor of Glamorganshire and Morganwg ; 
she built the tower the south of Cowbridge Church, and St. 
John’s tower in Cardiff. She also married Richard, Earl of 
Gloucester, afterwards King of England by usurpation, sur- 
named Richard Crookshanks; he built the north gateway of 
Cardiff town, where his arms are now to be seen supported by 
two boars.” 

The few stone fragments of St. Quentin’s Castle, several 
well-preserved and still inhabited Tudor houses, St. Utyd’s 
Church at Llantrithyd, with its traces of thirteenth century 
work contrasting with the late perpendicular of the chancel— 
these were taken in on the road to or from Cowbridge. Friday 
was devoted to the cromlechs at St. Nicholas, Lancarvan 
Church, St. Athan’s Church, with its highly decorated tombs of 
the Berkerolle family, the exceptionally fine inscribed crosses at 
Llantwit-Major, concluding with an antiquarian repast—after 
a meal more invigorating—on some treasures of the muniment 
room at Fonmon Castle. On Saturday the weather broke, and 
rain fell in torrents ; but some heroic spirits remained to visit 
Ewenny Priory, one of the few examples of a fortified eccle- 
siastical building, dating from 1140, and said to have been built 
by William of Lourdes, another of the knights of Fitzhamon’s 
round table. The evening meetings suffered in attendance and 
interest by reason of the length and fatiguing character of each 
day’s programme. But for that circumstance Mr. E, Seward 
made an ingenious apology at the concluding meeting, when 
votes of thanks were distributed all round. -If the work had 
proved too heavy, he said, a share of the blame must be visited 
upon the men of centuries past who had left so many instructive 
marks of history in Glamorganshire. 


NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. 


@e Saturday a party of members of the Archeological 
Section of the Midland Institute visited Nottingham. 
Mr. Marshall, architect, acted as cicerone, and conducted them 
to Wollaton Hall. q 
Camden says of the building : “ Here in our time Sir Francis 
Willoughby, at great expense, in a. foolish display of wealth, 
did build a magnificent and most elegant house with a fine 
prospect.” The principal mass of the house is of great height 
and nearly square in plan, with a large and lofty turret at each 
angle, the general effect; especially from a distance, being that 
of a huge tower. It is finely placed in a well-wooded park near 
the edge of a lofty eminence overlooking the town and castle of 
Nottingham, and the visitors were much delighted with the 
magnificent prospects obtained from the parapets.. The interior 
was felt to be slightly disappointing, for although the great hall 
is a magnificent apartment,’ the rooms. generally have 
been much modernised. After -luncheon the party went 
to the “rock dwellings.’ These artificial caves once ex- 
tended, it is said, for more than a mile along the base 
‘of the lofty and precipitous escarpment of old red sandstone 
rock, which probably once formed the margin of ‘the 
river Trent, and on the highest part of which the Medizval 
‘castle was built. A large stretch of thé rock was destroyed to 
‘make room for the railway-station.. Mr. Marshall read in one 
of the caves a short: but very interesting paper ‘describing the 
former and the present extent of the caverns, the several theories 
that have been advanced as to their origin and uses and their 
“more recent vicissitudes. ' What still remains of them stretches 
along one side of the garden and grounds of the house of Mr. 
“Leaver, hung where they appear as a series of rude arches with 
festoons of creeping plarits, forming a very picturesque and 
strikingly-beautiful scene. They consist of a great number of 
‘large and lofty arched chambers, opening generally one into the 
other, and many of them to the open air. This latter form 
arises sometimes from wasting of the face of the rock, and 
sometimes from modern apertures that were cut when the space 
‘in front was used as a public pleasure-garden. That portion of 
them which is génerally considered to be of the greatest 
antiquity is a square chamber, the floor of which is about 10 or 
_12 feet up the face of the rock, which has evidently been used 
as a columbarium. «Some ‘antiquaries are of opinion that the 
little -niches with which the walls are thickly and regularly 
pierced—enlarged at the* back as in a’ Medizval dove- 
-cot—were intended to receive cinerary urns in the Romano- 
British period. Attention was directed to a large recess in an 
adjacent cave, with a flue pierced in the rock over it, where the 
bodies may have been reduced to ashes. Having thanked Mr. 
Leaver for the permission toenter his grounds and for his other 
kind attentions, the party passed on to the castle. As the time 
would not allow of even the. most cursory inspection of the 
‘picture and other galleries in the imposing mansion (built by 
the Duke of Newcastle in the seventeenth century, burnt at the 
time of the Reform-riots, and lately restored and acquired by 
‘the people of Nottingham), the visitors’ confined their attention 
to an examination of the few remains of the ancient castle, to 
approach which they had to descend by many subterranean 


flights of steps and passages to a great depth below the surface, 
Here they entered a large vault, said to be the dungeon in 
which the twenty-eight Welsh hostages were confined, who 
were so cruelly and basely hung on the ramparts of the castle 
in the year 1212. There are some acutely-pointed arches, now 
walled up, which probably once gave access to other subter- 
ranean chambers. Having returned to the fresh air, the 
visitors passed by a second opening again into the bowels of 
the rock, and were well rewarded for the trouble of a some- 
what toilsome and difficult descent by reaching an extremely 
interesting secret passage, probably as old as the Norman castle. 
This passage commences on the level at the foot of the rock, 
and winds about and up with an easy gradient, until it opens to 
the surface at a point which was probably within the inner ward 
of the castle. Itis cut throughout out of the solid sandstone, 
and is wide enough for three men to walk along abreast. Some- 
what more than half-way up it bifurcates. _There can be no 
doubt that this is the secret passage by which the youthful 
Edward III. and his followers entered the castle and surprised 
Isabella and Mortimer. Mr. Clarke, in his book on “ Medizval 


_Military Architecture in England,” reproduces an old drawing 


of the castle in the sixteenth century, which, he says, repre- 
sents admirably a very perfect castle of the first class. It shows 


‘an inner ward, with a keep and rectangular towers of the 


Norman period, a larger ward of the thirteenth century, and an 
outer ward, calculated to contain a small army. This had 
bastion towers, gateways, anda ditch. The visitors, though 
very gratified at seeing such a splendid series of picture gal- 
leries thronged by interested people, could not help regretting 
the utter destruction of the grand example of Medizval mili- 
tary architecture, with a history extending from Alfred ahd the 
Danes to the time of the Commonwealth, and the scene of so 
many big events in English history. A short visit was paid 


also to the very fine Perpendicular church of St. Mary. : 


GENERAL. 


The Dundee Fine Art Committee have resolved to open 
a winter exhibition of a miscellaneous character, representing 


art, archzeology and industry. 


The Manchester. City Art Gallery Committee intend 
to make a special feature of the works of artists of the Newlyn 
School at the autumn exhibition, which opens on Monday. 

An Industrial Exhibition, the first held in Bulgaria, has 
just been opened at Philippopolis, 

4n “Earnest Protest” against the demolition of Emmanuel 
Hospital, Westminster, has been issued. It is signed by the 
Duke of Westminster, Lord Tennyson, Lord Monkswell, Miss 
Octavia Hill, Mr. Burne Jones, Mr. W. Crane, Mr. Holman 
Hunt, Sir F. Leighton, Mr. W. Morris, Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
Mr. Norman Shaw, Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. G. F. Watts and Mr. 
Philip Webb, . ee oogetiets 

The Government of India have unanimously agreed to 
present the requisite amount of gun-metal for the equestrian 
statue of .Lord Strathnairn about to be erected at the junction 
of the Knightsbridge and Brompton Roads. Mr. E. Onslow 


Ford, A.R.A., has been entrusted with the commission for the 


statue. ec} et Qu riisha 
©The Remains of a Roman Watergate have been unearthed 
at Nimes. There are two openings of 13 feet span. 1 Sicow 


The Governors of the University College, Dundee, have 
agreed to spend 5,000/. on additional classroom accommodation 
for botany, physiology and zoology, and for the improvement 
for the front elevation of part of the college. Tanned 

The Metropolitan Theatre, New York, was partially 
destroyed by fire on Saturday. The auditorium, which is said 
to be the largest in the world, was completely gutted.’ ~ : 

At the Meeting of the Middle Ward District Committee of 


the Lanarkshire County Council it was decided that the Sub- 


Committee on Hospitals should be empowered to’employ an 
architect to furnish plans and estimates of HEMRREE of the 
erection of the various hospitals required in the ward. It was 
also resolved to employ an expert to advise as to the plant 
suitable for working Danduff Quarry, and to have an estimate 
formed of the cost. “3 ed 

The Local Government Board will hold an inquiry at 
Southampton in connection with an application of the Town 
Council for sanction to borrow 5,160/. for the provision of a 
Public Library and other. purposes. ae. 


An Inquiry has been held at Ramsgate by the Local 
Government; Board into the application of the Town Council to 
borrow 19,168/.-fcr certain public improvements. The most 
important -item “is. 13,500/.-for the purchase and laying out of 
the Ellington estate as a public park and recreation-ground. 


The Swansea.Harbour Trustees have instructed My. 


Abernethy to draw plans for the extension of Prince Dock at. 
! an expense of a hundred thousand pounds. © =. «= ¢ 
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THE WEEK. 


On Monday next the thirteenth congress of the Sanitary 
Institute will commence in Portsmouth, and the proceed- 
ings will be carried on until the following Monday. The 


president of the Congress, Sir CHARLES CAMERON, of 


Dublin, will deliver his address at 3 P.M. on Monday. 
Tuesday will be devoted to the conferences of naval and 
military hygienic medical officers of health, municipal and 
county engineers, sanitary inspectots and one of ladies on 
domestic hygiene. ‘The meeting of the section of Sanitary 
Science and Preventive Medicine will be held on Wednes- 
day, the president being Professor LANE Norrer, M.D. 
On Thursday the section of Engineering and Architecture 
will meet under the presidency of Mr. James Lemon, C.E. 
and architect, mayor of Southampton. The third section, 
Chemistry, Meteorology and Geology, will meet on Friday, 
when Mr. W. J. RussELu will preside. There will be the 
usual exhibition of sanitary apparatus and appliances in the 
new Drill Hall. Excursions are arranged to the Victualling 
Yard, Gosport, the sewage-tanks, Borough Lunatic Asylum, 
Water Company’s Works, Haslar Hospital, Netley Hos- 
pital. : 


In the paper by Mr. GLADSTONE which was read at the 
meeting of the Oriental Congress on Wednesday, the theory 
was upheld that Homer regarded everything foreign as 
Pheenician, in the same way that the Turks have considered 
all Europeans as Franks. Mr. GLADSTONE considered that 
if the “Iliad” glorified native power, the more versatile 
skill of the foreigner was displayed in the “Odyssey.” In 
the reference to works of art in the poems, it was held that 
the foreign influence was manifest. Although the use of 
the potter's wheel was known in Homer, yet there was 
nowhere an association of art with the effort to produce 
beauty, nowhere an indication of the fine arts, except in 
connection either with metals or with embroidery. When 
‘Hecusa has to select her most precious robe for a pro- 
pitiatory offering to ATHENE, she chooses the largest and 
the best adorned with patterns, which glittered, too, like a 
star. Troy may have been more advanced in art than 
Greece, for it was an older settled country. But this choice 
robe and the collection from which it was taken were not 
the work of Trojan women. They were wrought by the 
damsels whom Paris brought with. him over sea from 
Sidon. When PENELOPE resorts to her famous device in 
the “Odyssey” we are told only of its size and fineness, 
It was meant professedly for a shroud to enwrap the 
body of LarrTEs; and the mere incident that it was 
unwoven at night shows that it was not a work of 
art. The apparatus employed by HELEN in the Fourth 
Odyssey was one for spinning only, and even this was a 
gift made to her in Egypt. In the Third Iliad, however, we 
find her employed in her chamber upon a web upon which 
she embroidered many combats of Trojan.and Achaian 
warriors. Here and here only in Homer (as we must 
except works wholly ideal), we have that higher form of art 
which consists in the representation of the human form. But 
the foreign derivation is obvious, for we must suppose 
HELEN to have learnt the art either at Sidon or from the 
Sidonian attendants of whom mention has been made. 
Metallic art holds a more important place in the Poems 
than embroidery, and it assumes more forms than one. 
Most commonly it is exhibited in portable articles of dress 
or other use ; but it is also an auxiliary of architecture, 
which nowhere except in connection with metallic work- 
manship approaches to an ornamental character. This art 
is so entirely Eastern in its associations that the possession 
of it by Opyssrus supplies one of the substantive pre- 
sumptions of his being modelled upon lines originally 
Pheenician. HEpHAIsTos and ATHENE are the two stand- 
ing instructors in arts, she for women in textile work. 
The true character of HerpHaisros is that of — the 
art- worker. He builds the Olympian palaces. He 
fashions the shield of AcHiLLEs. He~ made the most 
precious of all the valuables in the palace of MENELAOS, a 
silver bowl, with edges of gold, and this bowl was presented 
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to the Achaian prince by PHarpimos, the king-of Sidon. 
The'silver bowl given by ACHILLEs as a prize in the foot 
race was of Sidonian manufacture, and was brought to 
Greece by Phcenician traffickers. The signs of his handi- 
work abound in the palace of ALKINOoos, where he made 
the golden and the silver dogs. ‘Throughout the poems 
nothing can be clearer than the association of metallic art 
with the Pheenician coast. Even a superficial view of the 
Homeric text cannot fail to recognise in this particular 
respect the debt of the Greek peninsula to the East. With 
an extraordinary daring the Achaian poet endows these 
works with automatic motion. In the details of the shield 
the poet seems always to be imparting life to the metallic 
product. ‘Thus was he made at once the recorder of what 
the East had invented, and the prophet by anticipation of 
those more splendid triumphs which in the aftertime his 
countrymen were to achieve. The abstract we have given 
will give a notion of Mr. Grapstonr’s theory. Owing to 
the ignorance of ancient Greek life it would be feasible to 
devise many others no less plausible. 


THE demolition of the Palace of Saint-Cloud is in pro- 
gress, and the left wing of the building has almost entirely 
disappeared. The French Government have exempted 
from the sale of materials the dozen of statues which 
decorated the fagades of the Cour d’Honneur ; three of 
them are intact. The Duc de Nemours has purchased the 
two frontons that were sculptured with the arms of the 
family of ORLEANS and a bas-relief from the chapel. An 
enterprising American is negotiating for the small bas- 
reliefs which were above the windows of the principal 
facade, in order that they may be exhibited next year in 
Chicago. The Count Pozzo DE Borco, who has set up 
in Corsica the materials he purchased out of the Tuileries, 
has been fortunate in securing the railings of the grand 
balcony, which were of wrought-iron. As yet no purchaser 
has been found to pay liberally for the sculptures of the 
chapel and the six pediments. The stone employed in the 
building is known as the “‘vieille roche de Bagneux,” and 
was employed also in the erection of the church of St. 
Sulpice and other buildings. The stone is of great 
endurance, and, unfortunately for modern works, the quarry 
is exhausted. For the last blocks it is said the fancy price 
of 200 frs.a cube métre was given. At Saint-Cloud the 
price is 30 frs. for perfect blocks, and blocks which have 
suffered in removal are treated as “ moellons,” and are sold 
at a reduction of 50 to 60 per cent. below ordinary stuff. 
The Government have reserved enough stone to form a 
platform at the great fountain. 


THE annual report of the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland contains information about the restoration 
of the ancient monuments which are in charge of that de- 
partment. The Round Tower of Tullaherrin, county Kil- 
kenny, which was in a dangerous condition, has been 
repaired, The head of the cross in the graveyard at Kells, 
which had fallen, has been carefully replaced, and the 
Round ‘Tower has been pointed and repaired. Some 
expenditure has been incurred for the preservation of the 
ancient church and Round Tower at Tulla, near county 
Dublin. In addition, works have been undertaken or 
arranged for this year at the undermentioned places :— 
Dunbeg Fort, near Dingle, Cahir Parcnagorivan, Cloughan 
More, Cloughan Beg, Glenfaun, Cahir. Particular attention 
has been directed to the monuments on the promontory of 
Dingle, Barony of Corcaguiny, which have proved most 
interesting subjects of exploration. Plans have been made 
and a report is in hands which only awaits further infor- 
mation for completion. To the west of Dingle, in the 
Barony of Corcaguiny, are several subterranean cells and 
forts, the majority of which have been inspected. - A stone, 
inscribed with crosses and Ogham inscriptions, found in 
one of the cells, is about to be transferred to the museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy. It is feared that owing to 
want of funds further exploration of these monuments 
cannot be undertaken this year, as there is a strong feeling 
that the money immediately available should be devoted to 
an exhaustive examination. of.the mounds on the Hill of 
Tara. Inquiries are being made from the best authorities 
as to the most satisfactory way of carrying out this work. 
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MODERN AND ANCIENT FURNITURE.* 


T will commonly be found advantageous when reading 
a history or a romance—the two are allied—to begin 
with the end and work backwards. In that way the author’s 
efforts will assume a new if not a more persuasive character. 
But there are many reasons for adopting that course with 
any history of furniture such as Mr. LiTcHFIELD’s, when it 
professes to be brought down to our time. One reason is 
that of late years a most novel principle has come into sway. 
Wise people who now purchase furniture expect that it will 
afford them comfort. Simple as this requirement may seem, 
it has caused a sort of revolution in the trade. Let any 
one compare the chairs which appear in the illustrations 
from Sandringham at the close of Mr. LircHFIELD’s book 
with the examples of preceding ages, beginning with the 
seats belonging to the ancient Assyrians and Egyptians 
down to the selected specimens from the exhibition of 1851, 
and it must be apparent that there is one essential differ- 
ence between them. ‘The latest variety of chairs are sug- 
gestive of ease ; the older chairs may be graceful in their 
lines and adorned with quaint ornament, but they would 
not be inviting to a man who was tired. Who, for instance, 
after a day’s hunting, or six or seven hours spent in clearing 
off arrears of correspondence, would care to cast himself 
against the elaborate swags of apples, pears, leaves and 
crumpled ribbons that protrude from the back of the 
**Master’s chair” of the Brewers’ Company? To a tired 
freeman it must now appear to be more repulsive than those 
with which he is acquainted at his dentist’s. There are 
Sheraton and Chippendale chairs that appear to be intended 
to aid in the production of lumbago. A knot or a rope, or 
some sort of knob, or it may be a sharp arris, is so 
arranged as to come against the lumbar region of 
sitters of all sizes. How the people who used those 
convoluted appliances could have thrown themselves back 
when they cared to laugh without suffering spinal disloca- 
tion is a mystery. Decorum no doubt prescribed self- 
restraint, otherwise not one example of those chairs could 
come down to us. The dimensions were attenuated to a 
minimum, and the wood was often cut in such a way that 
the slightest cross strain would fracture a leg or an arm. 
Yet the style still finds admirers. 

Another necessity of our time is thorough cleanliness, 
Antique dust may be a valuable ingredient in a poem or a 
novel, but after TyNDALL’s investigations it is not a desir- 
able commodity in a dwelling-house. For centuries it 
seemed to be the aim of furniture makers to form recep- 
tacles where dust could accumulate and go through chemical 
processes undisturbed, as if it were a most precious sub- 
stance of which the value was enhanced by time. All 
styles were represented by cupboards and cabinets with 
inaccessible tops that were wells for dust and dirt; it 
would no doubt be deemed a sacrilege to shake curtains 
and hangings (Jack FatsTaFr, as a sanitarian, was in 
advance of his age, for he recommended Dame QuICcKLY to 
substitute painted paper for her mouldy tapestry), and nooks 
and crannies and perforations were to be seen in every descrip- 
tion of furniture which no brush or duster could explore. 

Modern furniture is more comfortable and presents 
fewer risks to health than the furniture of preceding ages. 
That it can be made as beautiful is no less true, and every 
year pieces have been produced in France and England 
which will bear comparison with the best examples of the 
older makers, It is well to bear these facts in mind when 
we take up a history of furniture. To have a low opinion 
of the work of our own times may be praiseworthy in the 
eyes of divines and dealers, but it does not always promote 
the advantage of the present or the future. As regards 
furniture there should be no delusion, for, if tested by 
logical notions of what is necessary, very few ancient 
examples are to be discovered which are worthy either of 
unqualified admiration or of indiscriminate imitation. Some 
of the pieces may excite wonder, but we are compelled also 
to pity the people that were obliged to use forms that seem 
so unsuitable for beings whose flesh was tender. 

It might be supposed that Mr. LircHrieLp would have 


* Lllustrated History of Furniture, From the Earliest to the 
Present Time. By Frederick Litchfield. (Truslove & Shirley.) 


a predilection for that furniture only which could offer age 
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as its chief recommendation to favour. But we must do 
him the justice to say that he is able to recognise merit 
although it dates from yesterday. When writing of the “ New 
Renaissance” and its designers, who are mainly architects, 
he says :—‘‘ The ruling principle in the majority of these 
designs has been to avoid over-ornamentation and preten- 
sion to display, and to produce good solid work in hard, 
durable and (on account of the increased labour) expensive 
woods, or, when economy is required, in light soft woods, 
painted or enamelled.” There is no doubt that any man 
who is desirous to fill his rooms with excellent furniture that 
seems likely to be treasured hereafter need have few 
difficulties in finding manufacturers if he will pay the price. 
But it is not to be expected that the furniture or any other 
trade can flourish or be developed if patrons are not forth- 
coming. Unfortunately, there is at the present time more 
than one obstacle to progress. As houses are imitations of 
ancient examples the occupiers believe they must have fur- 
niture “in keeping,” and in consequence the markets are 
deluged with sham antiques. As most people travel they 
wish to display objects picked up in for2ign shops as evi- 
dence of crossing the Channel. Then, again, there is the 
desire to be surrounded with things which visitors are 
expected to consider as veritable heirlooms. All these 
influences are sufficiently powerful to divert the natural 
course of trade, and money is misspent in large sums on 
shams which, if rightly employed, would promote both art 
and workmanship. It is not Mr. LircHFIELpD’s interest as 
aman of business to say a word against existing fashions. 
But he is too honest a gentleman to degrade a printed page 
by a concealment of facts, and the following extract will 
reveal what he feels about the latest mode of furnishing :— 


Interiors handed over froin the builder, as it were, in blank, are 
filed up from the upholsterer’s stcre, the curiosity shop and the 
auction-room, while a laige contribution from the conservatory or the 
nearest florist gives the finishing touch to a mixture which characterises 
the present taste for furnishing a boucoir or a drawing room, There 
is, of course, in very many cases an individuality gained by the 
omnium gatherum of such a mode of furnishing, . . . The test of the 
whole question of such an arrangement of furniture in our living rooms 
is the amount of judgment and discretion displayed. . . . There is at 
the present time an ambition on the part of many well-to-do persons to 
imitate the effect produced in houses of old families where, for genera- 
tions, valuable and memorable articles of decorative furniture have 
been accumulated, just as pictures, plate and china have been pre- 
served ; and failing the inheritance of such household gods, it is the 
practice to acquire, or, as the modern term goes, ‘‘ to collect” old 
furniture of different styles and periods, until the room becomes incon- 
gruous and overcrowded, an evidence of the wealth rather than of the 
taste of the owner. As it frequently happens that such collections are 
made very hastily and in the- brief intervals of a busy commercial or 
political life, the selections are not the best or most suitable ; and 
where so much is required in a short space of time, it becomes impos- 
sible to devote a sufficient sum of money to procure a really valuable 
specimen of the kind desired ; in its place an effective and low-priced 
reproduction of an old pattern (with all the faults inseparable from 
such conditions) is added to the conglomeration of articles requiring 
attention and taking up space. The limited accommodation of houses 
built on ground which is too valuable to allow spacious halls and large 
apartments makes this want of discretion and judgment the more 
objectionable. There can be no doubt that want of care and restraint 
in the selection of furniture by the purchasing public affects its charac- 
ter, both as to design and workmanship. 


How much more creditable would it be for a person 
who is furnishing to obtain designs from an artist and have 
the pieces carried out from them. The expense would be 
slightly increased, but he would have the advantage of 
possessing furniture which would not resemble what is pos- 
sessed by his neighbours and visitors. In that way some 
distinction would be attained by English rooms; they 
would neither be commonplace nor suggestive of the 
curiosity shop. We maintain also that in no previous time 
did more facilities exist for the production of furniture that 
would bring credit to the owner. 

We are glad to find that Mr. LircHriELp is not among 
those who ascribe the improvements in furniture to the 
exhibition of 1851. The truth is that English manufac- 
tures of all sorts did not really improve until the influence 
of the exhibition or rather of its hangers-on declined. An 
illustrated catalogue of 1851 is almost enough to make 
people despair about industrial art. The samples of furniture 
especially, unless in the few cases where there was an 
architect, could hardly be exceeded in a nightmare. As 
soon, however, as the officials at South Kensington, whose 
mission it was to derive lessons from the contents of the 
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courts, grew wearied, then people were able to use their 
own judgment, and there was a change for the better. 
Neither the furniture nor the applied ornament at present 
produced would be possible if the oracles of the Science 
and Art Department had not become dumb. Another 
danger which may, however, be as potent for evil is seen in 
the Imperial Institute. It is only necessary to glance at 
the metalwork which is presented for admiration in order 
to be convinced that those who should be the foremost to 
foster English industrial art can become its deadliest 
enemies. If the Indian objects are to be taken as standards 
all European attempts after the beautiful during four 
centuries have been wasted material. 

Fashionable whims often have much to do with the 
determination of the forms of furniture, and the Indian 
work at South Kensington might for all we know have as 
much effect as the Chinese designs of Sir W. CHAMBERS. 
Adaptations of the latter are visible in some of CHIPPEN- 
DALE’S productions. He was ready to draw inspiration 
from any source that appeared fantastic and would suggest 
contorted lines. SHERATON’S style was more rational. He 
could not at a stroke depart as far from the fashionable 
style as he would desire ; he was obliged to make conces- 
sions, and as it were to translate the contortions into purer 
lines ; but in all he did we see the lover of refined forms 
struggling with difficulties. A contemporary was RICHARD 
Gittow. According to Mr. LircHrieLp he invented the 
telescopic contrivance for dining-tables in 1800; but the 
house of GiLLow was known in London from 1765, while 
in Lancaster it existed long anterior to 1724. Many of the 
records were destroyed during the Pretender’s invasion in 
1745. What a history could be related of the firm ! 

When the ultra-Classic style was employed in France as 
a tribute to the first Napoleon, it was to be expected that 
the English furniture-makers, who were supposed to be 
Classical, should modify their works to correspond with the 
latest phase of art. But the productions of English and 
French cabinet-makers are never confounded by the tyro in 
connoisseurship. As Mr. LITCHFIELD says :-—‘‘ In the French 
Empire furniture the excellence of the metalwork redeems 
it from heaviness or ugliness: such merit was wanting in 
England, where we have never excelled in bronzework, the 
ornament being generally carved in wood, either gilt or 
coloured bronze green. When metal was used it was brass, 
cast and finely finished by the chaser, but much more 
clumsy than the French work.” With all its shortcomings 
the pseudo-imperial style was far superior to the attempts at 
original treatment which followed, until the time when 
Gothic forms were revived. ‘The indifference of the English 
people to examples of style in furniture during the years 
which preceded the Gothic revival may be estimated from 
some curious extracts which Mr. LircHFie_p furnishes from 
the books of Messrs. CHristi—eE & Manson. Pieces were 
sacrificed at one-twentieth of the prices they would realise 
at a later time. For armoires by BouLe from 4,000/. to 
6,000/. each have been paid during the past few years. At 
the Stowe sale one was sold for 21/7. and another for 
19/. 8s. 6d. Marqueterie tables, satin-wood cabinets, rose- 
wood pier-tables and other articles of “ ornamental furniture 
being knocked down from 1830 to 1845 for such sums as 
6s., 155. and occasionally ro/. or 15/.”- In February 1841 
“(a small oval table with a piece of Sevres porcelain painted 
with flowers ” was sold for 6s. 

For our part we prefer those parts of his history in 
which Mr. LitcHrietp describes matters relating to furni- 
ture which came under his notice as an expert, or of which 
he has been able to discover evidence. In fact, we wish he 
had narrowed the scope of his book and treated at still 
more length about English work. He is one of the few 
men who could secure information which in a short time is 
likely to be unattainable. The small-beer chronicles of a 
branch of English trade are really of more importance to 
us than the legends of any SHALMANESER who ruled in 
Nineveh. Mr. LircHFieLp is hardly qualified to write the 
history of furniture in Egypt and Assyria. He is too 
cautious, too much afraid of trusting to his imagination, and 
spinning out a notice of some important incident into a 
chapter. For instance, when he is referring to an engraving 
from a miniature of a knight in armour seated on a hard 
bench with a lady, Mr. Lircurie.p says :—‘ An idea of the 
furniture of an apartment in France during the fourteenth 
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{ journey to the Greek islands and the Morea. 


century is conveyed by the above illustration, and it is very 
useful, because, although we have on record many descrip-~ 


tions of the appearance of the furniture of State apartments, 
we have very few authenticated accounts of the way in 
which such domestic chambers as the one occupied by a 
knight and his lady were arranged.” Yet the whole furni- 
ture consists of the bench, a stool, a chair and a bed. This 
statement denotes the care which Mr. LircHFIELD takes to 
keep to the evidence, and indeed he might with safety to 
himself be cross-examined in Court about all he says. His 
manner of treating the subject has, however, many advan- 
tages for students, and the volume may be recommended 
with confidence, for great part relates to the history of 
furniture as it appears from the expert’s standpoint, and that 
affords very interesting aspects. The pages contain an 
immense number of illustrations. 


THE ARUNDEL MARBLES, 


HE collection of inscriptions in Oxford, some busts in 
the British Museum, and works in various other places, 
formed part of the treasures which belonged to the second Earl 
of Arundel and Surrey. He was born in 1586. In the time of 
James I. he acquired most of the honours which were lost by 
attainder of his father and grandfather. The Dukedom of 
Norfolk alone was withheld from him. The Ear! did not make 
the usual grand tour until after his marriage; however, he was 
then not more than twenty-two years of age. He remained 
abroad until 1611, and from what he saw in France and Italy he 
became an enthusiast for the arts and literature. The Earl was. 
sent to accompany the Princess Elizabeth and her husband, 
the ambitious Earl Palatine, out of England. From Germany 
he proceeded to Italy, and began to collect examples of ancient 
art. The Earl on his return to England in 1614 was received 
with favour by James I. His conversion to Protestantism no- 
doubt was advantageous to him. On the fall of Lord Bacon 
the Earl was appointed one of the Commissioners for the Great 
Seal, and he was also restored to the family dignity of Earl 
Marshal. 
stand well at the Court, but he was afterwards sent to the 
Tower for allowing his son to marry Lady Lenox, who was 
destined by the King for a different husband. After his release 
the Earl succeeded in regaining his position at Court, and he 
was entrusted with some important missions abroad. He 
could not escape taking a prominent part in the proceedings 
which were the prologue to the Civil War. He presided as 
Lord High Steward at the trial of Strafford, and he was 
deputed to give the royal assent to the Act by which it was. 
enacted that Parliament could not be dissolved without the 
consent of the members. The Earl of Arundel could not be 
blind to the troubles that were impending, and with the sanction 
of Charles he left England. After residing in various cities he 
settled at Padua, where he died in 1646. 

One of his contemporaries described the Earl of Arundel in 
the following words :—“‘ He was the greatest favourer of arts, 
especially painting, sculpture, designs, carving, building, and 
the like that this age hath produced, his collections of designs 
being more than of any person living, and his statues equal in 
number, value, and antiquity to those in the houses of most 
princes, to gain which he had persons many years employed 
both in Italy, Greece, and so generally in any part of Europe 
where rarities were to be had. His paintings likewise were 
numerous and of the most excellent masters, having more of 
that exquisite painter, Hans Holbein, than are in the world 
besides ; and he had the honour to be the first person of 
quality that set a value on them in our nation, and so the first 


person that brought in uniformity in building, and was chief 


commissioner to see it performed in London, which since that 
time has added exceedingly to the beauty of that city.” 

The Earl’s palace in the Strand, near London, and his 
country retreat at Albury in Surrey, were, upon his return to 
England in 1614, resorted to by men of talents. Rubens was 
one of his collectors. He patronised Inigo Jones and Vandyke; 
he brought over Wenceslaus Hollar, the first engraver of merit, 
and encouraged him in England; and he employed Nicholas 
Stone, Le Sceur, and Fanelli, the sculptors. It was from the 
example and recommendation of Lord Arundel, and encouraged 
by Villiers, who was glad to make the King a competitor of the 
Earl, that Charles I. was induced to study and encourage the 
arts in England. 

As socn as Lord Arundel determined to collect a gallery of 
statuary, he retained two men of letters for that purpose. The 
well-known John Evelyn was sent to Rome, and the versatile 
Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Petty undertook a hazardous 
j In the islands of 
Paros and Delos, Petty’s indefatigable researches had been 
rewarded with ample success when, on his voyage to Smyrna, 


After the accession of Charles I. he continued to- 
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he was shipwrecked on the coast of Asia opposite Samos, and 
escaped only. with his | fe. 
marbles of great value, par ticularly the celebrated Parian 
Chronicle. The. jealousy: °f Villiers was influential in 
interrupting Lord Arundel’s agents. Sir Thomas Roe, then 
ambassador at the Porte, was directed to purchase beyond 
Petty’s ability and to withhold every assistance in his diplo- 
matic capacity which he dare not openly refuse. 

The following arrangement was adopted by Lord Arundel 
for his various acquisitions from Greece and Rome: the statues 
and busts were placed in the gallery, the inscribed marbles 
were inserted in the wall of the garden of Arundel House, and 
the inferior and mutilated statues decorated the garden itself. 
The catalogues prove that the Arundelian collection when 
entire contained thirty-seven statues, 128 busts, and 250 in- 
scribed marbles, exclusive of sarcophagi, altars, fragments and 
the inestimable gems. 

When Lord Arundel left his country seat in 1642 Lord 
Orford says he transported himself and his collection to Ant- 
werp. Dallaway says, apparently with more truth, that his 
gems, cabinet pictures and curiosities only were removed. He 
adds, “In the general confiscation made by the Parliament 
the pictures and statues remaining in Arundel House were in 
some measure included. Many were obtained by Don Alonzo 
de Cardenas, the Spanish ambassador to Cromwell, and sent 
into Spain, with the wrecks of the royal collection.” 

After Lord Arundel’s death his personal estate was divided 


between his eldest and second surviving sons, Henry Frederick 


and Lord Maltravers and William, afterwards Viscount Staf- 
ford. Henry, second son of the former and sixth Duke of 
Norfolk, succeeded to the elder share, and, influenced by the 
previous recommendations of Selden as well as Evelyn, -in 1667 
gave a part of his moiety (the inscribed marbles) to the 
University of Oxford ; the remainder descended to his son, 
Henry, the seventh duke, and were afterwards mostly possessed 
by his divorced wife. : 

About the year 1678 Arundel House and gardens were con- 
verted into streets. It was then determined to dispose of the 
statues by sale. The agents tried to sell the whole collectively, 
but no purchaser could be found. In consequence a division 
was made. One portion, consisting principally of busts, was 
purchased by Lord Pembroke ; these are now at Wilton. A 
second was purchased by Sir William Fermor (the father of the 
first Earl of Pomfret), who removed them to his seat at Easton 
Neston, in Northamptonshire, where such as were capable of 
being repaired had their defects amended and supplied by one 
Guelfi, an artist who misconceived the character and attitude 
of almost every statue he attempted to make perfect, and ruined 
the greater number of those which he was permitted to touch. 
The Countess-Dowager of Pomfret in 1755 transferred these 
marbles also to the University of Oxford, where they became 
again united to the inscribed marbles. Theobald, in a com- 
munication to the Society of Antiquaries made in 1758, says 
that many of the broken statues, which were thought not worth 
repairing, were begged by one Boyden Cuper, who had been a 
servant in the family, and were removed by him todecoratea piece 
of garden ground which he had taken opposite Somerset Water- 
gate, in the parish of Lambeth, a place of resort for citizens and 
others in the holiday time, and long after known by the name of 
Cuper’s Gardens,. They continued there till about the year 
1717, when John Freeman, of Fawley Court, near Henley, in 
Oxfordshire, and Edmund Waller, of Beaconsfield, in Bucking- 
hamshire, happening to see them, and observing something 
masterly in the designs and drapery of several, and that they 
were fragments of very curious pieces of sculpture, agreed for 
the purchase of them at the price of 75/. One moiety of these 
went to Beaconsfield and the other to Fawley Court. A few 
statues and broken fragments were given toa Mr. Arundel, a 
relation of the Duke of Norfolk, who rented a waste piece of 
ground on the opposite shore of the river, which afterwards 
became a timber-yard ; one.or two of these were subsequently 
given to the Earl of Burlington, and went to Chiswick House. 
A few remains were carried to Mrs. Temple’s seat at Moor 
Park, near Farnham, in Surrey. Various other fragments which 
were not thought. worth removing were buried in the rubbish 
and foundations of the houses in the lower parts of Norfolk 
Street and the other buildings onthe gardens. Several of these, 
including a few trunks of statues, dug up at a later time, were 
sent down to the Duke of Norfolk’s seat at Worksop Manor. 

The divorced Duchess of Norfolk, by whom the busts and 
statues were sold, also possessed the cameos and intaglios, and 
bequeathed them, at her death, to her second husband Sir John 
Germaine.- His widow, Lady Elizabeth Germaine, who valued 
them at 10,000/., offered them, about 1755, for that price to the 
curators of the British Museum, who were not in a situation to 
bestow so large a.sum upon the purchase, and finally gave them 
to her niece, Miss Beauclerk, upon her marriage with Lord 
Charles Spencer, from whom they passed to his brother, the 
Duke of Marlborough, and were long known as the Marl- 
borough Gems, 

Lord Stafford succeeded to a house built for his mother, the 
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Countess of Arundel, by Nicholas Stone, in 1638. It stood 
near Buckingham Gate, and was called Tart Hall. The second 
share of Lord Arundel’s curiosities was deposited there, and 
produced, at a sale in 1720, 8,851/. 195. 113d, The house was 
soon after levelled with the ground. ; oak ‘ 

Lord Orford says the coins and medals of the Arundel col- 
lection came into the possession of Thomas, Earl of Winchelsea, 
and in 1696 were sold by his executors to Mr. Thomas Hall. 

The greater part of the Greek inscriptions in the Arundel 
collection now at Oxford were obtained, as has been already 
noticed, at Smyrna, where Gassendi says the celebrated 
Peiresc, who was engaged in similar pursuits, had first dis- 
coveredthem. According to this account, one Samson, Peiresc’s 
factor, had paid fifty crowns for the curiosities, but the Turks 
having seized on Samson and his collection, with a view to 
obtain a higher price, the Earl of Arundel commissioned Petty 
to redeem the whole. They arrived in England in 1627, soon 
after which, at the suggestion of Sir Robert Cotton, they were 
carefully examined by Selden, in conjunction. with two other 
eminent scholars. Selden, in 1628, published his ‘“ Marmora 
Arundelliana,” a thin quarto volume, in which twenty-nine 
Greek and ten Latin inscriptions of this collection are deci- 
phered and illustrated. The Arundel inscriptions were at first 
let into the wall which surrounds the Sheldonian theatre, each 
marked with the initial of the name of Howard. They 
were, however, soon increased by the accession of Selden’s 
private collection and some other donations, so that the whole 
amounted to 150 inscribed marbles, including tablets, altars, 
pedestals, stelee and sepulchral monuments. An edition of the 
whole was undertaken, at the desire of Dean Fell, by 
Humphrey Prideaux, then student of Christ Church, but 
afterwards Dean of Norwich, which appeared under the 
title of “Marmora Oxoniensia, ex Arundellianis, Seldenianis, 
aliisque conflata,” fol. 1676. They were edited with great care, 
and illustrated by the annotations of the editor, Selden, 
Lydiat and others. This work was republished fifty-six years 
afterwards by Michael Maittaire, under the title of “ Mar- 
mora Arundelliana, Seldeniana, aliaque Academiz Oxoniensi 
donata; cum variis Commentariis et Indicibus, Secunda 
Editio,” fol. Lond. 1732, with great augmentations as to 
comment. An appendix, consisting of three Greek inscrip- 
tions, subsequently given to the University, was published in 
1733, fol. In 1763 the “ Marmora Oxoniensia” were again 
published in a new and splendid form, under the auspices of 
the University, by Dr. Richard Chandler, of Magdalen 
College, including the ancient inscriptions collected by Sir 
George Wheler, and Messrs. Dawkins, Bouverie and Wood, 
during their travels, some which Dr, Richard Rawlinson pos- 
sessed, and a few others, with engravings of statues, busts 
and other marbles to the number of 167 articles, 103 of which 
belonged to that part of the Arundel collection which the 
Countess-Dowager of Pomfret had given to the University. 
The Greek inscriptions of this collection, “ad Chandleri 
exemplar edite,” were separately published at Oxford in 1791 
in a small octave volume. 


- STIRLING CASTLE. 


‘A WORD about the condition of the historical portion of the 

buildings of Stirling Castle, the’ Scotsman says, may not 
be out of place at the present juncture. Leaving out of account 
the outer works, which are comparatively modern, the first 
thing which strikes one who has had an opportunity of studying 
the history of the castle is the condition of the towers at 
the entrance to the inner works. In the earliest engraving 
of the castle (Slezer, 1693, now republished by Messrs. 
Shearer, Stirling) the entrance gate appears with four towers, 
finished after the style of the towers in the west front of Holy- 
rood. They are attributedto JamesIIJ. In thenext engraving, 
which bears the date’ 1781, the towers are shown in a dis- 
mantled condition ; and later still we find them in the state in 
which they now are, much reduced in height, and finished with 
a battlemented parapet. In any restoration of the castle which 
might be contemplated, the restoration of these towers would 
undoubtedly add to the picturesqueness of its outlines. The 
palace itself, which stands immediately to the left entering the 
inner gateway, claims the next attention. It is, as everybody 
knows, a complete square, 120 feet by 108 feet, with central 
courtyard, and contains a main floor, basement and attics. It 
is attributed to James V., and its external ornamentation is in 
the fantastic style of his time. The most casual visitor cannot 
but be struck with the havoc which has been wrought upon it. 
The grotesque carvings with which the external walls were 
adorned are battered beyond recognition. A well-known 
resident in Stirling, and an antiquarian to boot, tells how, not 
many years ago, he chanced to visit the castle one morning, 
and found the officers, headed by a recently-deceased Scottish 
nobleman, practising pistol firing at the figures on the east 
wall; and this may be a fair instance of the manner in 
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which the process of destruction has gone on. The palace 
was turned into barracks about the beginning of the century, 
and, on the whole, it has in the process suffered less than the 
rest of the historical portion of the castle, though its present 
condition is bad enough. The main floor has been turned into 
quarters for the men, and the upper floor into officers’ quarters. 
The vaults are used as stores. Originally the main entrance to 
the palace was at the north-west corner of the square, and the 
porch was prolonged into a corridor along the west side, com- 
municating with the apartments to the south side of the palace. 
This has now been supplemented by an external porch of 
rough rubble work with a stair leading to the officers’ quarters 
in the attics, and the corridor just mentioned is used as a 
tailor’s shop. The apartments to the north side of the palace, 
entered directly off the porch, were the general reception-room 
and the audience chamber. The reception-room has now been 
divided into two by a partition drawn across it through the 
middle of one of the great windows. The outer portion is used 
as a recréation-room, and the inner as a reading-room for the 
garrison. Like other rooms in the palace, it appears to have 
had at one time a highly ornate ceiling of carved oak, and por- 
tions of the carved work known as the “Stirling Heads,” still 
preserved in Stirling and in the Edinburgh Museum of Science 
and Art, remain to attest the richness of the decorations. This 
carved work was torn down towards the close of the century, 
and narrowly escaped being burned as firewood. Now we have 
the walls and ceilings of these magnificent chambers daubed 
thick with repeated applications of whitewash, and only the 
mouldings round the windows and the great open chimneys 
with their carved jambs remain to show that the interior of the 
palace was not originally as plain as that of a workhouse. In 
one corner of the recreation-room a wooden coffee-shed has 
been knocked up. A brick chimney has been built against 
the inner wall, between two of the windows looking into the 
palace yard. In the adjoining reading-room we have the 
great fireplace of the original reception-room. Its jambs 
and carvings have not escaped the general baptism of white- 
wash. It has been built up with brick, and an iron register 
grate has been fixed up in the centre of it. The reception- 
room originally communicated with the audience-chamber, 
which occupied the rest of the north side of the palace. The 
door has been built up, and the audience-chamber is used as 
quarters for the men, the entrance being from the outer court 
by means of the covered archway which originally led from 
the royal lodgings into the grand or Parliament Hall. To 
facilitate access to these quarters a door was constructed in the 
wall of the Parliament Hall, and this door is reached by an 
outside stair, which receives from time to time its coating of 
regulation whitewash. This accounts for the north side of the 
palace. The south and east sides originally contained the 
saloon, dining and some of the private rooms. These are now 
used as spare barracks, but the garrison being small, are not 
at present in use. They have, like the rooms already described, 
been stripped of ornamentation, whitewashed on walls and 
ceiling, and fitted with the usual paraphernalia of soldiers’ 
quarters. Twoof the five windows looking towards the town 
have been bricked up. The attic floor of the palace appears to 
have suffered less than the main floor. A somewhat unsightly 
flight of steps has been constructed in the outer court, giving 
access to the officers’ quarters from the south-east corner, and 
in the ornamental parapet of the palace wall there are several 
windows lighting the attic flat which do not appear in the 
earlier engravings of the castle, and were probably made there 
at the close of the last century, much to the disfigurement of 
‘the walls. A cook-shop, which forms a sort of lean-to against 
the west wall of the palace, and the coarse plastering of the 
wall on that side, are instances of the extent to which the 
authorities of a bygone day were influenced by a reverence for 
antiquity. 

If one would realise the extent to which the palace has 
been neglected, he will find plenty of material for reflection 
inside the palace yard. A considerable part of the yard is 
occupied by an iron tank set up against the north wall. On 
ithe opposite side is the access to the spare barrack-rooms. 
The level of the yard is below the level of the main floor of the 
palace, and these rooms are reached by a flight of steps built 
up to a door which has been opened in the wall between the 
old dining-room and the old saloon. The stair-landing is con- 
tinued by a platform of paving flags along the outside to give 
access to the barrack-rooms on the east side of the palace. and 
the fact that this platform is supported on pieces of railway 
rails let into the wall shows that this particular piece of vandal- 
ism is of comparatively recent date, Round about the walls of 
the palace is a maze of ugly rain-water pipes, and here and 
there patches of the wall are green and discoloured from the 
_ Yain-water escaping from the pipes. Looking up, one sees 
where the walls have been pierced to make additional windows 
for the officers’ quarters. The skyline is broken with unshapely 
modern chimneys, and underfoot is the débris of building 
material as it was left by the contractor’s men. All around 
there is a general flavour of mild decay, and one leaves the 
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palace yard with the feeling that it is decidedly verging on the 
“ slummy.” mH i sem 

It is, however, the great hall (or Parliament Hall, as it is 
called) and the Chapel Royal, which with the palace form three 
sides of the inner court, that have suffered most from’ the 
economical zeal of the War Office reformer. The hall, 
measuring 125 feet by 36 feet, is a fine Gothic building of the 
period of James III., having a main floor and vaulted under- 
floor, which contained the kitchen and offices. The main 
entrance appears to have been at the west side, where the 
vestiges of a cloistered passage can still be traced. The hall 
had an open timbered roof, and its. chief architectural features 
were its ornamental parapet, its deeply-recessed windows and 
magnificent oriel windows at the eastern or dais end. Thehall 
was converted into barracks and stores about the year 1825. 
For this purpose the original roof was removed, and was 
replaced by slates. The hall was divided into three flats, and 
fitted up into two blocks of half a dozen dormitories each, in the 
most approved style of the modern jerry-builder. Each block 
is entered by a door made in the western wall towards each 
end of the court, giving access to the main floor and to the 
staircase which leads to the flats above. At the dais end the 
entrance passage is continued across the hall, and another door 
has been made in the wall at the other side, leading by an 
outside stair to the vaults below. The fitting up of the men’s 
quarters is Spartan in its severe simplicity. Whatever orna- 
mentation the walls may have had has long ago disappeared or 
been covered up. Theceilings of the different flats are of rough 
planking, supported by square pillars of wood. Brick fireplaces 
have been built up against the wall, and over all is the invariable 
whitewash. On the second flat, at the eastern end, acontractor of a 
prying turn of mind brought to light some years ago, while over- 
hauling the quarters, the fine groined vaulting of one of the oriel 
windows. In the other oriel the vaulting is still hid or has 
been destroyed, and careful search might disclose other traces 
of decoration should the restoration of the hall ever be pro- 
ceeded with. As in the palace, a good part of the barrack 
accommodation in the hall is not needed at present and has 
been used for storage purposes, and the vaulted chambers below 
the main floor are also used as stores and wash-houses. The 
whole interior arrangements are cheerless and unhomely ; but 
they are not more offensive than the wholesale mischief done 
to the exterior of the Parliament Hall. The modern roof, with 
its commonplace dormer windows, is anything but attractive. 
The original arch-headed windows of the hall have been closed 
and great square Philistine-looking casements have taken their 
place. A careful eye can discover other traces of vandalism in 
empty niches and broken carvings and ‘dismantled parapets, 
but one of the most astonishing bits of modernisation has been 
perpetrated quite recently. The canteen, formerly situated in 
the vaults below the east front of the palace, was transferred a 
few years ago to the main floor of the Parliament Hall, and a 
fresh doorway, with a window on each side of it, was made in 
the wall towards the inner court. A flash front of dressed free- 
stone was given to it, utterly out of keeping with the rubble 
work of the rest of the building, so that its appearance to day 
suggests the meretricious adornment ofa gin palace. 

The Chapel Royal, which forms the north side of the’ inner 
court, has undergone similar sacrilege. “It appears to’ have 
been at the best a comparatively plain building of the period of 
James V. About its plainness now there can be no dispute. 
The interior has been lined with wood, The floor space is 
filled with ordnance stores, and has all the appearance of a 
well-to-do country shop. An attic floor, reached by a wooden 
stair, is used as a store for reserve and militia arms. At one 
time the chapel was used as an armoury, in which some very 
interesting stands of arms were exhibited: The burghers of 
Stirling were rather proud of them, but they have now been 
removed from Stirling, and any consolation which the Stirling 
folk might have had for the sacrilege’ done ‘o the ancient 
chapel has gone with them. Some years ago the chapel had a 
new roof put on, and there seems to have been some fear of 
danger to the building in consequence, for it’ was found neces- 
sary to strengthen it by means of stout iron ties extending from 
side to side within. There is the appearance of a vault below 
the chapel, for at the east end there-are the traces of a door 
below the level of the floor, which has been built up. 


THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART. 


eee new school of applied art, established for the purpose 

of imparting to the craftsmen of Edinburgh a knowledge 
of art design as applied to industries, is to be opened ‘on the 
17th of next month. It will be remembered that some eighteen 
months ago a number of those directly concerned in the appli- 
cation of art to industries, feeling the necessity of systematic 
education beyond what can be obtained in the workshop, took 
the matter up in the hope of doing sumething “to remedy the 
present unsatisfactory state of things.” What they proposed 
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was a practical development of the instruction given at the 
Royal Institution or at the Heriot-Watt College. The Board of 
Manufactures, whom they approached in the first place, while 
viewing the project favourably, and showing their sympathy by 
offering rent-free the buildings vacated by the Antiquarian 
Museum, pointed out that the money at their disposal was 
barely sufficient for the work they had on hand. The promoters 
thereupon opened a subscription list, and a sum of about 
1,400/, was soon subscribed, to which was added the 1,000/. 
contributed by the Town Council out of the residue grant. 
This latter sum came very opportunely, and the promoters are 
not without hope it may be repeated annually when the useful- 
ness of the school is demonstrated. The Board of Manu- 
factures have undertaken to manage the classes, and, in antici- 
pation of the opening next month, the joint-committee, under 
whose superintendence the school is conducted, has appointed 
Dr. Rowand Anderson and Mr. Alexander Inglis, secretary to 
the Board, to purchase an outfit and acquire examples. For 
this purpose these gentlemen start on Monday for London, 
Paris and other places. In the prospectus which has been 
issued, it is stated that the basis of the teaching is “an educa- 
tion in common” in Classic, Renaissance and Medizval arts. 


TESSERZ:. 


Miniatures on Ivory. 

dak precise date when ivory was first used for painting 

miniatures does not seem to be accurately marked, but it 
is believed that miniatures on ivory before the end of the 
seventeenth century are rare. They are all characterised by 
the particular style of painting called stippling, which consisted 
in laying on the colours in small dots. The art of miniature 
painting was extensively practised during the Middle Ages in 
the beautiful illuminated MSS. Body colours were used and 
the ground of the painting was the finest prepared vellum, 
which presented a rough absorbent surface, on which the 
colours were laid in a broad smooth manner, the shadows of 
draperies and other subjects, together with the ornaments, 
being added afterwards ; and so the miniature portraits on 
vellum continued to be painted through the sixteenth century. 
About this time, however, fine card was introduced as giving a 
smoother and less absorbent surface, and Hilliard, who painted 
during the reign of Elizabeth and James I., generally used it. 
With that new surface the touch called stippling was found 
necessary to apply the colours, which were thin _water-colours 
mixed with a little gum, and less dense and opaque than the 
body colours. With ivory the stippling was still more neces- 
sary than with card. 


Squints and Low Side Windows. 

Oblique openings by the side of the chancel arch are 
common in some parts of the country and rare in other parts. 
They are often very oblique, and the popular old English name 
for them is squints, which is certainly very expressive and easily 
remembered, though some may consider it an ugly name. 
They abound in Pembrokeshire and Somersetshire, and are 
common in Oxfordshire and some other counties. Their use 
was to enable those members of the congregation who were 
placed in the transepts or aisles to see the elevation of the 
Host at the high altar. In the cases where there were neither 
transepts nor aisles, but a wide nave with a small and narrow 
chancel arch, such openings did not need to be so oblique as in 
other instances. There are several examples in small country 
churches on the chalk hills in the neighbourhood of Win- 
chester. In Pembrokeshire the churches are usually small and 
cruciform and these openings remove the objection commonly 
raised to the cruciform arrangement, by enabling persons in the 
transept to see and hear the clergyman at the altar just as well 
as those in the nave. They have very commonly been blocked 
up everywhere by ignorant churchwardens, and ought always 
to be reopened for practical use. The opening is in general at 
least twice as wide in the west side of the wall as in the east, 
indeed the opening itself is sometimes a mere slit, like a loop- 
hole very widely splayed on the west side, the effect of which is 
to enable a large number of persons to see through the same 
opening. This also has another effect, which was probably not 
thought of originally but which is of at least equal importance 
for their use in the Reformed Church—the voice, entering by 
the narrow opening and spreading out with the splay of the 
wall, is heard with peculiar distinctness in the aisle or transept. 
It has often been a matter of surprise that modern church 
builders have not availed themselves of this ingenious and 
happy contrivance, as it is well known that the cruciform plan 
is in other respects more economical and advantageous ; and 
when these squints are carried through the angle in the manner 
that is usual in Pembrokeshire they most effectually answer the 
purpose of enabling nearly the whole congregation to see and 
hear the clergyman at the altar. There is another class of 
openings through the side walls of the chancel, not merely from 
one part of the church to another but into the churchyard, for 


a i 


which the old English name is low side windows. 
these has been much disputed, but the most probable explana- 
tion is that they were to enable lepers to see the elevation of 


the Host at a chantry altar placed just inside the opening’ 


specially for their use, as they were not allowed to enter the 
church, and the Roman Church holds the doctrine of com- 
munion by sight as well as by touch. Among the injunctions. 
issued by Lord Cromwell in the time of Henry VIII. was one 
for closing the lepers’ windows, and these small windows have 
almost always been blocked up with masonry, nor do we see 
what other window could be called the lepers’ window. The 
names of hagioscope and lynchnoscope were attempted to be 
given to these openings by the Cambridge Camden Society, but 
as no one could ever remember which was the right name, and 
constant confusion arose from their misapplication, they are 
now seldom used. 


European and Chinese Enawels, 


By a strange coincidence the art of enamelling has in China 
passed through the same phases and much in the same order 
as the art of enamelling in Europe, though at somewhat 
different periods. The earliest medizeval enamels of Europe 
were executed by what has been termed the cloisonné process, 
that is, the designs were produced by means of delicate bands- 


or ribbons of gold or copper, bent about in various patterns.’ 


and separating from each other the different tinctures of enamel 
which completely filled the cavities thus formed, attaching at 
the same time by their fusion the said bands to the metal plate 
forming the foundation to the whole. Then followed the 
champlevé process, in which the cavities were, so to say, dug 
out, leaving metal dykes to separate the enamels. Then we 
find a practice introduced of engraving on silver in low relief 
and floating over it enamels so transparent as to allow the 
various details to be distinguished beneath them. Lastly, we 
get the painted enamels, laid on by a brush on a prepared 
enamelled surface and completely concealing the background 
of gold, silver or copper. Among the Chinese the same pro- 
cesses have been in use, and have succeeded one another much 
in the order as in Europe, but the changes from one style to 
another were perhaps more gradual and took place at a some- 
what later date than in Europe. The earliest Chinese enamels. 
to which any certain date can be attributed are some specimens. 
bearing an inscription stating them to have been made in the 
Siouen-té period, which is the name given to the reign of. the 
Emperor Hiouan-tsoung, from 1426 to 1436. There are, how- 
ever, many specimens without dates which appear to be more 
ancient. These earlier enamels are executed by the cloisonné 
process, that is, the patterns are formed by means of narrow 
bands of copper, of which the edges only are seen and which 
form a kind of filigree attached to the copper base by means 
of the fused enamel. In most specimens that belong to the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the champlevé process is 
introduced and the metallic portions are gilt; in the older 
enamels the metal remaining copper colour. ‘The painted 
enamels of the Chinese are well known; they do not equal in 
brilliancy the porcelain vases which they resemble, and by their 
European forms and decorations they show that they were 
intended to supply a western market. In a very curious 
Chinese work on porcelain, ‘“‘The History of the Porcelain 
Manufactory at King-te-tchin,” of which a translation has been. 
published by M. Stanislas Julien, there seems to be some notice 
of these painted enamels. They are there spoken of as Fo- 
lang Kien-yao, that is, vases of Fo-lang (the kingdom of devils), 
the name usually given to France or western countries. They 
are also called Yang-tse, but they do not seem to be highly 
esteemed in China. Their name renders it not improbable 
that they may have been made in imitation of some of the later 
productions of the French school of enamelling at Limoges. 


St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 


The just and universal approbation bestowed on the interior 
of this little church renders it one of the few very modern 
buildings that furnish proper objects for the search into prin- 
ciples. In such a search we cannot but observe, first, that of 
Sir Christopher Wren’s fifty churches this is the only one with- 
out galleries. How greatly then must be the facility, or rather 
the possibility, of designing in a fine interior be diminished by 
requiring a great portion, often more than half, of its area to be 
divided into two floors, when even this great man in so many 
trials did not once succeed in solving this problem satisfactorily, 
or so as to produce an effect approaching to that which he so 
easily produced in one trial when unfettered by this most odious 
requirement of modern parsimony. But in comparing this 
church with those few only which can compete with it on fair 
ground—those without galleries—we must still admit its tran- 
scendent merit, not only as compared with those of its own 
style, but also with those of the purest Gothic. We may fairly 
challenge the production of—first, any. interior, for whatever 
purpose designed, which produces an equal effect with so small 
an amount of: ornament; and secondly, any interior which 
possesses equal beauty with as much fitness for the purpose o8 
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Protestant worship. The height being no greater than is neces- 
sary for breathing room a division into five avenues was abso- 
lutely necessary to obtain anything like a majestic loftiness of 
proportion, yet the number of columns does not impede the 
sound and sight of the preacher, because this very number 
enables them to be made smaller than the usual space between 
the heads of two persons, so that all the congregation can, 
without loss of space, place themselves so as to see and hear ; 
for the pulpit and desk are so placed that if we suppose a lamp 
lighted in either of them the shadows of no two columns would 
overlap to form a broader shadow than that of a single one. 
But not only are the sixteen columns so distributed as to 
answer this condition, fulfilled in hardly any other church ; 
they are so arranged in a plain oblong room as to entirely con- 
ceal its vulgarity by introducing the various beauties (nowhere 
else combined) of the Latin cross, Greek cross, square, octagon 
and circle. Observe, too, how strictly the rectangular forms 
expressing stability are kept below ; up to the entablature all 
is right-angled, then come the oblique lines and the elegant 
circular forms above all. Wren did not sufficiently observe 
this principle in some of his works, but here its complete 
observance so improves the idea that though borrowed from a 
Gothic work it could hardly be retransferred into that style 
without great loss ; for how could the combined plans (cross, 
square, octagon and circle) be kept in that style so equally pro- 
minent as they are here, none prevailing over and disguising 
the others? The cross, and especially the square, would hardly 
appear but for the entablature, which could not be replaced by 
any Gothic feature that should have sufficient importance without 
appearing clumsy or unduly exaggerated. Again, that style is 
so much better adapted to polygonal than to circular plans that 
it would be difficult to keep the former from overpowering the 
latter. 
A Governmental Nuisance in the Seventeenth 
Century. 


Before the exportation of saltpetre in large quantities from 
the East Indies, as at the present day, for the manufacture of 
gunpowder this country had to depend almost entirely on its 
own resources. In the year 1625 a royal proclamation was 
issued which states that our realm naturally yields sufficient 
mines of saltpetre without depending on foreign parts, where- 
fore for the future no dovehouse was to be paved with stones, 
bricks, nor boards, lime, sand, nor gravel, nor any other thing 
whereby the growth and increase of the mine of saltpetre might 
be hindered or impaired, but the proprietors were to suffer the 
ground or floors, as also all stables where horses stood, to lie 
open with good and mellow earth apt to breed increase of the 
said mine, and that none hinder any saltpetre-man, lawfully 
deputed, from digging or working any ground for saltpetre. 
These saltpetre-men were commissioned by letters patent from 
the Crown to dig in all places where saltpetre grew, and so to 
amass a store for the king’s use, the making of gunpowder 
being then a monopoly. These powers were often used arbi- 
trarily and to the injury of the general population, and in 1627 
the Crown, by another proclamation, notified that the practice 
of making saltpetre in England by digging up the floors of 
dwelling-houses, &c., tended too much to the grievance of the 
subject, and, notwithstanding all the trouble, not one-third part 
of the saltpetre required could be furnished. The king then 
commanded all his subjects in London and Westminster that, 
after notice, they carefully keep in proper vessels all human 
urine throughout the year, and as much of that of beasts as 
could be saved. This plan seemed to fail, for in the same year 
the old system was again resorted to, the king granting to the 
Duke of Buckingham and others a commission to break open 
and work for saltpetre as before, but excepting the houses, 
stables, &c., of persons of quality. This prerogative of the 
Crown was often most grievously abused, and it is a question 
for consideration whether the unlawful acts and behaviour of 
these saltpetre men did not form one link in the great chain of 
events which finally led to the overthrow and ruin of the un- 
happy Charles I. 

Spanish Treasure Trove. 


Thirty-four years ago an extraordinary discovery was made 
near Toledo of a large quantity of treasure of a very unusual 
and interesting kind, which comprised among other things 
several crowns of gold, two of which at least had belonged 
respectively to the Visigothic Kings Suintila and Reccesuinthus, 
who reigned in the seventh century. Eight of these crowns 
were brought to Paris and sold to the Emperor of the French, 
and are now in the Hotel de Cluny ; others came into the 
possession of the Queen of Spain. A _beautifully-illustrated 
work on those at Paris has been published by Count Ferdinand 
de Lasteyrie, in which they are all represented. The person who 
took the eight crowns to Paris seems to have been desirous of 
disclosing as little of the truth as was possible, fearing probably, 
what afterwards happened, ti:at the Spanish Court would claim 
them. He even declined for some time to receive the money 
for them, thinking, we may presume, that it was safer in the 
hands of the French Government than in his own. M. Lasteyrie 


says little more of the mode of discovery than that it was made by 
some peasants in breaking up some ground about two leagues 
from Toledo. According to the account communicated by M. 
du Sommerard, the administrator of the Musée des Thermes et 


“de l’Hétel de Cluny, it would appear these long-hidden treasures 


came to light in the course of some excavations at La Fuente 
de Guarrazar, near Toledo, on the property of a private in- 
dividual. The spot was uncultivated land, which the peasants 
by whom the discovery was made were breaking up, and the 
eight crowns are stated to have been brought to Paris by the 
proprietor of the land. According to a private letter written 
from Madrid by a gentleman who had been to see the crowns in 
the palace, the discovery took place in this manner. A peasant 
woman was returning to her home at Guadamur by moon- 
light from Toledo, and when passing through an ancient cerre- 
tery about two leagues from the city and close to the village of 
Guadamur she saw something sparkle among the stones and 
rubbish. She got off her donkey, and by a little use of her 
fingers she extracted a piece of metal, which she showed 
her husband, and returning with him forthwith they disinterred 
nine golden crowns, which a French professor at Toledo, with 
the assistance of a Spaniard, contrived to purchase, and took 
them to Paris, and sold them there to the French Emperor. 
The true circumstances of the discovery appear to have 
been as follows :—Two leagues from Toledo and a quarter of a 
league from the village of Guadamur, at a spot called the 
Fuente de Guarrazar, is a copious spring of water, which 
gradually washes away the ground around it, in which it is 
further assisted by torrents. By this action of the waters a 
vault, probably part of some building, was gradually denuded, 
and the top washed away. On August 25, 1858, there was a 
great storm, with much rain, after which the wife of a labourer 
at Guadamur accidentally found some fragments of gold. She 
called her husband, and during the following night they 
discovered and appropriated a considerable treasure, of which 
the crowns at the Hdtel de Cluny formed part. Another 
labourer at Guadamur, named Domingo della Cruz, noticed the 
lights of the treasure-seekers, and the following day made 
searches in the same spot; he found, two days later, another 
mass of treasure, which he removed and concealed. Utti- 
mately, at the persuasion of his uncle, the schoolmaster of 
the village, he presented a part, and at length the whole, to the 
Queen of Spain, receiving in return a handsome present and a 
pension. This was not till May 1861. This second treasure 
consisted of the following objects :—(1) Crown offered by the 
Visigothic king Suintilla, and a rich cross presumed to belong to 
it ; (2) crown offered by the Abbot Theodosius ; (3) fragment 
of another crown; (4) cross offered by Lucetius ; (5) engraved 
gem; (6) part of another crown ; (7) various fragments with 
jewels, &c. This remarkable discovery has since formed the 
subject of a work published by the Spanish Government in 1861, 
entitled ““El Arte Latino-Bizantino en Espana, y las Coronas 
Visigodas de Guarrazar, Ensayo Historico-Critico por D. José 
Amador de los Rios.” 


The Picturesque. 


The term “picturesque” is susceptible of two different sig- 
nifications. In the wider and more comprehensive sense, which 
must have been its original import, everything is picturesque 
which is a fit subject for a picture; every great action, every 
noble or beautiful form, animate or inanimate, which can be 
brought within the scope of the pictorial art; but in the signi- 
fication in which, at any rate since the time of Dr. Syntax’s 
famous tour, it has become usual to employ it, it is suggestive 
of a much more limited range of associations—it is now almost 
entirely confined to a certain class of objects of external nature; 
it lends a charm to roughness and raggedness, equally in the 
cliff feathered with wood, the shaggy hawthorn, and in Dr. 
Syntax’s raw-boned mare Grizzle, and invests with dignity 
scenes of ruin, desolation and decay. It is this latter and 
more modern meaning to which Mr. Ruskin’s definition of 
“narasitical sublimity ” applies—a definition which brings pro- 
minently forward those secondary and subordinate associations 
upon which the distinction between it and the beautiful or sub- 
lime mainly depends, and one is almost startled to find that 
Alison’s notion of its meaning is very similar. Now this feeling 
for the picturesque in the second and more generally received 
signification, as well as the sentimentalism which is so near 
akin to it, seems to have been almost entirely wanting to the 
Greek mind. The love and study of nature for her own sake 
was almost, if not quite, unknown to that lively and ingenious 
people. ‘The description of nature in her manifold diversity,” 
says Humboldt, “as a distinct branch of poetic literature was 
altogether foreign to the ideas of the Greeks; with them 
landscape is always the mere background of the picture, in the 
foreground of which human figures are moving.” Nay, we may 
go further and say that it is often entirely absent, just as in the 
sister arts of sculpture (as, to take a familiar instance, in, the 
frieze of the Parthenon) and of painting, in the best periods of 
Greek art, the human figures and their necessary adjuncts are 
the sole objects of delineation. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is satisfactory to learn that a majority of the Town 
Council of Norwich (28 against 15) have agreed to allow a 
part of the Roman Catholic Church Sacristy and Presbytery 
buildings proposed to be erected in Unthanks Road to be 
brought forward beyond the front main wall of the Baptist 
Chapel and buildings on the south-west side of the street. 
One of the speakers explained that the departure from the 
by-laws might be sanctioned on the ground of expediency. 
As he said, “It was not at all likely that in the next gene- 
ration any one would offer to spend 200,000/. on a building 
in Norwich. The new cathedral would no doubt form an 
additional attraction to the city, and would draw visitors 
from all parts. He could not believe that the citizens 
approved of any further difficulties being put in the way of 
the completion of the cathedral, or of any attempt being 
made to force the Duke to an unnecessary expenditure of 
several thousand pounds.” There was no doubt that, 
through an oversight, the building regulations were not 
literally observed. But the committee certainly went 
beyond all notions of equity when they proposed to levy a 
fine for the oversight that might amount to 10,o0o/, The 
Duke of Norro.k was offered the alternative of carrying out 
an improvement that would probably cost that sum if he 
did not wish to see his church demolished. His Grace 
declined to add to his offer of 1,000/., but intimated that 
if a modified scheme of improvement near the church met 
his approval, he was willing to increase his contribution by 
5oo/, An effort was made to have the dispute settled in 
the law courts, on the ground that “what was sauce for the 
plebeian goose was sauce for the patrician gander,” but the 
good sense of the majority prevailed, .and the Corporate 
funds are not to be wasted in useless litigation. 


THe collection in the Louvre which exemplifies 
Medieval art has been lately enriched by some new objects. 
One is a statue of the Virgin and Child which was 
evidently produced in the thirteenth century. It is a 
characteristic example of the sculpture of the age, and is 
remarkable for its simplicity and grace. The work for- 
tunately is not imperfect, and still retains traces of the 
colours and gold with which it was originally decorated. 
Two gargoyles, which probably belong to the same period, 
come from St. Etienne de Noyes. One represents a sleep- 
ing knight, the other a person of distinction, for his hat is 
encircled with a diadem. A tympanum which surmounted 
one of the doors of the Cathedral of Meaux, and which has 
for subject Zhe Annunciation, has been grievously mal- 
treated. ‘The Blessed Virgin is clad as a lady of the thir- 
teenth century, and holds a prayer-book in the left hand. 
A dalle from the Priory of Bonvaux, near Dijon, is a 
memorial of the Dame of Aubigné, who died in 1313. 
Another from the Cathedral of Troyes bears a figure of an 
old man, which is a masterpiece. Owing to the energy of 
M. Louis Courajop, the Louvre is by degrees acquiring a 
collection of Medizeval sculpture which to archzologists 
will not be the teast interesting part of the riches of the 
great museum. 


THE “ivret of the Salon will no longer contain the name 
of ALFRED VICTOR GEOFFROY DE CHAUME among the 
soctétaires who are sculptors. It must be said that the 
omission is not likely to cause much emotion among the 
visitors to the exhibitions. The late sculptor was one of 
the few artists in France who despised notoriety. He was 
an enthusiast for the work of the Medizval zmagiers, and 
his greatest ambition was to be recognised as a worthy 
successor to them. As they managed to dispense with 
literary tributes, laurel wreaths, banquets, and the like, he 
also felt he was bound to avoid such distinctions. Ina 
way he was a sort of Old Mortality. He was employed 
under VIOLLET-LE-Duc to restore the sculpture at Beauvais, 
Soissons, Bourges, Notre Dame (Paris), and other churches, 
and, unlike many of his contemporaries, he preferred to be 
reverential towards the old work rather than make a display 
of his own skill. The visitor cannot point out Der 
CHAUME’s sculpture in any of the restored buildings, and 
on that account he was open to the cbjections of critics, 
who would have all additions executed in a style that could 
not be mistaken. Dr CHAuMmE in his early days worked 


for the goldsmiths and bronzists of Paris. He belonged to 
a band of artists who have since become famous, such as 
Corot, MILLET, JULES DuprE, Daumiger. He also, if he 
cared for wealth and fame, might have gained them. But, 
as we have said, he was led away from the tracks which 
lead to prosperity by his love of Medizvalism. He pre- 
ferred the mending of old figures to the production of new 
works. If he cared he could have gained at least a place 
among the foremost sculptors of portraiture, and probably 
his ideal work would also be memorable. His ability was 
recognised by his brother-artists, although they might not 
be able to understand his self-sacrifice. The Government 
also appreciated his special aptitudes, when he was ap- 
pointed Conservator of the Galleries of Comparative 
Sculpture at the Trocadéro. In the course of a very few 
years he has made his department one of the most profit- 
able fields for the study of sculpture which is to be found, 
for no encyclopedia can serve as a substitute for his classi- 
fied collections. M. pE CHAUME, who had reached his 
seventy-sixth year, was a native of Paris. 


Arter the inquiry into the controversy between drainers 
and non-drainers at Chichester, we maintained that, in 
spite of all that was said in the evidence about the immunity 
of the city from the consequences which usually afflict 
places that are not properly drained, the Local Government 
Board would have to decide against the non-drainers. ‘The 
course followed has corresponded with our anticipations. 
The Town Clerk of Chichester has received a mandate from 
Whitehall which announces “that the Board are fully 
satisfied that the default which has been alleged has been 
established, and that unless they receive a distinct assurance 
from the Town Council that they will, without delay, take 
the necessary steps for carrying out an effective scheme of 
sewerage, the Board will have ‘no alternative but to issue a 
formal order declaring them to be in default, and prescribing 
a time within which they shall perform their duty.” After 
the long period occupied in playing with so vital a subject 
at Chichester the Local Government Board were bound to 
declare that prompt measures were indispensable. The 
people in Chichester feel that with all their delays they have 
not dallied with drainage as long as was permitted in 
Margate. But the condition into which the Kent watering- 
place was allowed to lapse was a disgrace to the Govern: 
ment, and it is not likely that so much indifference will be 
again tolerated by Parliament. The selfishness of the Mar- 
gate people may be said to have produced a beneficial 
result, for it proved that the Local Government Board must 
be despotic in dealing with some local authorities. ) 


Many visitors have passed through the galleries of the 
great Museum on the Prado, in Madrid, without knowing 
that the building contained other works besides renowned 
paintings, and which by themselves are enough to repay the 
trouble of a journey to Spain. There is also a fine collec- 
tion of sculpture in the lower regions of the Museum, but it 
has been treated as if it were inaccessible, and probably 
the officials have helped to keep it unknown. ‘The Govern- 
ment have at last completed arrangements for the display 
of the works, and to many natives in Madrid the sight of 
them is a revelation. It seems to be incomprehensible 
that such a number of examples should have remained 
neglected since the building was erected, The Sculpture 
Museum can now be entered from the Botanic Garden and 
also by the external staircase. The first of the galleries 
contains masterpieces of Renaissance art in marble, bronze 
and mosaics. ‘The Popes looked with favour on Spain, and 
splendid mosaics and ivory carvings were sent by them 
from time to time to Madrid. ‘There are noble Florentine 
bronzes, and a statue of CHARLES V. is remarkable, for the 
armour can be removed. In the second room are statues 
and busts by Greek and Roman sculptors. A torso of a 
female figure, probably of VENus, appears to belong to the 
ripest period of the art. In the third room are examples 
which are comparatively modern. There is a collection of 
casts which may have been organised by VELasquEz. The 
Spanish sculptors were able to produce excellent figures for 
churches ; whether they studied from the sculpture in the 
Prado Museum remains to be ascertained. It would be 
strange if so many ancient works were never turned to 
account. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


¥ COURT IN BISHOP’S PALACE, LIEGE. 
T is sometimes said that the Gothic period in Belgium 
came to an end with the Bishop’s Palace in Liege. 
The buildings of any importance which were erected sub- 
sequently were examples of the Renaissance. It will be 
evident from Prout’s drawing that the palace could only 
be raised at a time when there was more or less dissatis- 
faction with existing forms and a change of style was to be 
anticipated. The columns of the palace can by no effort 
of the imagination be considered as a legitimate develop- 
ment of the ordinary Gothic column or of those which are 
seen in carved screens. They are signs that the old rules 
had lost their power with designers, and suggest that 
the Renaissance really preserved architecture from lawless- 
ness, into which Gothic was degenerating. 

The palace in Litge has had, however, illustrious 
admirers. CHARLES V. considered it to be the most 
magnificent example of architecture in Christendom, and 
Queen MarGARET OF NAVARRE was no less enthusiastic 
about its beauty. At a later time critics have also found 
much to admire in the novelty of the treatment. But while 
admitting the strangeness, which is unsurpassed out of India, 
we must say that the columns do not show that restraint 
which disciplined strength imposes on itself. Evidently the 
designer’s only aim was to depart as much as possible from 
precedent. . os 

It must be acknowledged, however, that owing to the 
present condition of the building the effect which the courts 
produced in their pristine condition may not be fully realised. 
Originally there were two courts, and as the upper storey 
seems to have been continuous and uniform and the 
openings in the lower arcade were of the same span, it was 
requisite to express a distinction by means of the columns. 

The remains which have survived belong to the third 
palace in Liége. One constructed in A.D. 973 was burnt at 
the same time as the cathedral, that is, in 1185. The 
second palace was also destroyed by fire in 1508. The new 
palace was commenced in 1511, and the works took thirty- 
two years to complete. The great fire which occurred in 
1734 brought ruin to the third palace, for the works which 
were afterwards undertaken were inferior to the parts which 
survived the flames. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


ALTAR CROSS FOR PRIVATE CHAPEL, WELBECK ABBEY, 
(H. WILSON.) 


HUNTING LODGE, NEAR MALMESBURY, WILTS. [H. WILSON.) 


PASTORAL STAFF FOR THE BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH. 
(J, D. SEDDING.] 


EASTERN INFLUENCE ON EUROPE. 


Gj ines International Oriental Congress was opened in the 

building of the University of London on Monday. Pro- 
ered Max Miiller presided, and in the course of an address 
said :— 

__ It seems strange that there should ever have been a frontier- 
line to separate the east from the west, nor is it easy to see at 
what time that line was first drawn, or whether there were any 
physical conditions which necessitated such a line of demarca- 
tion. "Fhe sun moves in unbroken continuity from east to west, 
there is no break in his triumphant progress. Why should 
there ever have been a break in the triumphant progress of the 
human race from east to west, and how could that break have 
been brought about? It is quite true that, as long as we know 
anything that deserves the name of history, that break exists. 
I wish to point out that it constitutes one of the greatest 
achievements of Oriental scholarship to have proved by 
irtefragable evidence that the complete break between east and 
west did not exist from the beginning ; that in prehistoric times 
] aguage formed really a bond of union between the ancestors 
of many of the eastern and western nations, while more recent 
discoveries have proved that in historic times also language, 
which seemed to separate the great nations of antiquity, never 
separated the most important among them so completely as to 


' make all intellectual commerce and exchange between them 


impossible. These two discoveries seem to me to form the 
highest glory of Oriental scholarship during the present cen- 
tury. Some of our greatest scholars have contributed to these 
discoveries, and I thought, therefore, that they formed the most 
worthy subject to occupy our thoughts at the beginning of our 
International Congress of Orientalists. 

I begin with the prehistoric world which has actually been 
brought to light for the first time by Oriental scholarship. I 
confess I do not like the expression “ prehistoric.” It is a 
vague term, and almost withdraws itself from definition. If 
real history begins only with the events of which we possess 
contemporaneous witnesses, then, no doubt, the whole period 
of which we are now speaking and many later periods also 
would have to be called prehistoric. But if history means, as 
it did originally, research, and knowledge of real events based 
on such research, then the events of which we are going to 
speak are as real and as truly historical as the Battle of 
Waterloo. It is often supposed that students of Oriental lan- 
guages and of the science of language deal with words only. 
We have learnt by this time that there is no such thing as 
“words only,” that every new word represented really a most 
momentous event in the development of our race. But even 
now, when scholars speak of languages and families of lan- 
guages, they often forget that languages mean speakers of 
languages, and families of speech presuppose real families or 
classes or powerful confederacies, which have struggled for 
their existence and held their ground against all enemies. 
Whether it is possible to account for the origin of languages or 
rather of human speech in general, is a question which scholars 
eschew, because it is one to be handled by philosophers rather 
than by students of language. I must confess, the deeper we 
delve the further the solution of this problem seems to recede 
from our grasp; and we may here, too, learn the old lesson 
that our mind was not made to grasp beginnings. We know 
the beginnings of nothing in this world, and the problem of 
the origin of language, which is but another name for the origin 
of thought, evades our comprehension quite as much as the 
problem of the origin of our planet and of the life upon it, or the 
origin of space and time, whether without or within us. His- 
tory can dig very deep, but, like the shafts of our mines, it is 
always arrested before it has reached the very lowest stratum. 
Students of language and particularly students of Oriental 
languages, have solved the problem of the origin of species in 
language, and they had done so long before the days of 
Darwin ; but, like Darwin, they have to accept certain original 
germs as given, and they do not venture to pierce into the 
deepest mysteries of actual creation or cosmic beginnings. 
And yet, though accepting this limitation of their labours as the 
common fate of all human knowledge, Oriental scholars have 
not altogether laboured in vain. No history of the world can 
in future be written without its introductory chapter on the 
great consolidations of the ancient Aryan and Semitic speakers. 
That chapter may be called prehistoric, but the facts with 
which it deals are thoroughly historical, and I say once more, 
in the eyes of the student of language they are as real as the 
Battle of Waterloo. They form the solid foundation of ail 
later history. They determine the course of the principal 
nations of ancient history as the mountains determine the 
course of rivers. 

Try only to realise what is meant by the fact that there was 
a time and there was a place where the ancestors of the poets 
of the Veda and of the prophets of the Zend Avesta shook 
hands and conversed freely with the ancestors of Homer, nay, 
with our own linguistic ancestors, and you will see what a shift- 
ing of scenery, what a real transformation-scene Oriental 
students have produced on the historical stage of the world. 
They have brought together the most valuable, and yet the 
least expensive, museum of antiquities, namely, the words 
which date from the time of an undivided Aryan and an un- 
divided Semitic brotherhood, relics older than all Babylonian 
tablets or Egyptian papyri, relics of their common thoughts, 
their common religion, their common mythology, their common 
folk-lore, nay, as has lately been shown by Leist, Kohler and 
others, relics of their common jurisprudence also. If we now 
turn our attention to another field of Oriental scholarship which 
has been fruitful of results of the greatest importance to the 
student of history and to the world at large, we shall be able to 
show, not, indeed, that Oriental scholars have created a whole 
period of history, as in the case of the Aryans and Semites 
before their respective separation, but that they have inspired 
the oldest period in the history of the world with a new life. 
Think only what ancient Egypt was to us a hundred years ago. 
A Sphinx buried in a desert, with hardly any human features 
left. And now, not only do we read the hieroglyphics, the 
hieratic and demotic inscriptions, not only do we know the right 
names of kings and queens 4,000 or 5,000 years B.C., but we 
know their gods, their worship, we know their laws and their 
poetry, we know their folk-lore and even their novels. Their 
prayers are full of those touches which make the whole world 
feel akin. Here is the true Isis, here is human nature unveiled. 
The prayers of Babylon are more formal ; still, how much 
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more living is the picture they give us of the humanity of 
Babylon and Nineveh than all the palaces, temples and halls. 
And as to India, think what India was to the scholars of the 
last century. A name, and not much more. Andnow? Not 
only have the ancient inhabitants ceased to be mere idolaters 
or niggers, they have been recognised as our brothers in 
language and thought. The Veda has revealed to us the 
earliest phases in the history of natural religion, and has 
placed in our hands the only safe key to the secrets of Aryan 
mythology. Nay, I do not hesitate to say that there are rays 
of light in the Upanishads and in the ancient philosophy of the 
Vedanta which will throw new light even to-day on some of the 
problems nearest to our own hearts. And not only has each 
one of the ancient Oriental kingdoms been reanimated and 
made to speak to us, like the grey, crumbling statue of 
Memnon when touched by the rays of the dawn, but we have 
also gained a new insight into the mutual relations of the 
principal nations of antiquity. Formerly, when we had to 
read the history of the ancient world, every one of the great 
kingdoms of the east seemed to stand by itself, isolated from 
all the rest, having its own past, unconnected with the past 
history of other countries. If it seemed that some of these 
ancient nations shared certain ideas, beliefs or customs in 
common, the answer always was that they could not have 
borrowed one from the other, because there was really no 
channel through which they could have communicated or 
borrowed from each other by means of a rational and con- 
tinuous converse. 

Thanks to the more recent researches of Oriental scholars, 
this is no longer so. One of the first and one of the strongest 
proofs that there was in very ancient times a very active intel- 
lectual intercourse between Aryan and Semitic nations is the 
Greek alphabet. The Greeks never made any secret of their 
having borrowed their letters from Phoenician schoolmasters. 
They called their letters Phoenician, as we call our numerical 
figures Arabic, while the Arabs called them Indian. In the 
alphabet we have before us a tangible document, attesting a real 
communication between the leaders of progress and civilisation 
in the east and in the west, a bridge between Phcenicia and 
Greece, between Semitic and Aryan peoples. The name of the 
letter “alpha” in the Greek alphabet is a more irresistible 
proof of Phcenician influence than all the legends about Kadmos 
and Thebes, about a Phcenician Heracles or a Phecenician 
Aphrodite. And having discovered the still standing arches of 
that ancient bridge in the letters of the alphabet, we can now 
better understand other traces of Phoenician imports, whether 
in the religion, the mythology or the art of Greece. But later 
discoveries have opened even wider vistas. It was one of the 
most brilliant achievements, due to the genius of the Vicomte 
de Rougé, to have shown that, though they discovered many 
things, the Phoenicians did not discover the letters of 
the alphabet. Broken arches of the same bridge that 
led from Phoenicia to Greece have been laid bare, and 
they lead clearly from Phcenicia to Egypt. Another 
hypothesis has been advocated with great ingenuity by 
one of the members of our Congress, M. de Lacouperie. He 
thinks it possible to show that the oldest Chinese letters, which, 
as is generally admitted, had an ideographic beginning like 
that of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, owed their first origin to 
Babylon. It is now generally supposed that the cuneiform 
alphabet used by the Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia and 
Assyria was invented by a non-Semitic race, called Sumerians 
and Accadians ; but whether this race can be identified with a 
race dwelling originally in the north and east of Asia must, as 
far as I can judge, remain for the present an open question. 
But though we must for the present consider any connection 
between Chinese and Babylonian writing as extremely doubtful, 
there can be no doubt as to the rapid advance of the cuneiform 
system of writing itself, from east to west. This wonderful 
invention, more mysterious even than the hieroglyphic alpha- 
bet, soon overflowed the frontiers of the Mesopotamian king- 
doms, and found its way into Persia and Armenia, where it was 
used, though for the purpose of inscriptions only, by people 
speaking both Aryan and non-Aryan languages. Here, then, 
we see again an ancient intercourse between people who were 
formerly considered by all historians as entirely separate, and 
we are chiefly indebted to English scholars, such as Rawlinson, 
Norris, Sayce, Pinches and others, for having brought to light 
some of the ruins of that long-buried bridge on which the 
thoughts of the distant east may have wandered towards the 
west. Few generations have witnessed so many discoveries 
in Oriental scholarship, and have lived through so many sur- 
prises as our own. 

If any two countries seemed to have been totally separated 
in ancient times by the barriers both of language and writing, 
they were Egypt with its hieroglyphic and Babylon with its 
arrow-headed literature. We only knew of one communication 
between Egypt and its powerful neighbours and enemies, 
carried on through the inarticulate and murderous language of 
war, of spears and arrows, but not of arrow-headed writings. 
Who could have supposed that the rows of wedges covering 
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the cylinders of Babylonian libraries, which have taxed the 
ingenuity of our cleverest decipherers, were read without any 
apparent difficulty by scribes and scholars in Egypt about 
1500 B.C.? Yet we possess now in the tablets found at Tel-el- 
Amarna, in Egypt, a kind of diplomatic correspondence, 
carried on at that early time, more than a thousand years before 
the invasion of Greece by Persia, between the kings of Egypt 
and their friends and vassals in Babylon, Syria and Palestine. 
These letters were docketed in Egypt in hieratic writing, like 
the despatches in our Foreign Office. They throw much light 
on the political relations then existing between the kings of 
Egypt and the kings of Western Asia, their political and 
matrimonial alliances, and likewise on the trade carried on 
between different countries. They confirm statements known 
to us from hieroglyphic inscriptions in Egypt, more particularly 
those in the temple of Karnak. The spelling is chiefly syllabic, 
the language an Assyrian dialect. Doubtful Accadian words 
are often followed and explained by glosses in what may be 
called a Canaanite dialect, which comes very near to Hebrew. 
But how did the kings of Egypt understand these cuneiform 
despatches? It is true we meet sometimes with the express 
statement that those to whom these missives were addressed 
had understood them, as if this could not always be taken for 
granted, It is true also that these letters were mostly brought 
by messengers who might have helped in interpreting 
them, provided they had learnt to speak and read Egyptian. 
But what is more extraordinary still, the king of Egypt himself, 
Amenophis III., when writing to a king whose daughter he 
wishes to marry, writes a despatch in cuneiform letters and in 
a language not his own, unless we suppose that the tablet which 
we possess was simply a translation sent to the king Kallimma 
Sin, and as such kept in the archives of the Egyptian Foreign 
Office. It is curious to observe that the king of Egypt, though 
quite willing to marry the daughters of smaller potentates, is not 
at all disposed to send Egyptian princesses to them. For he 
writes in one of his letters (p. 29), “A daughter of the king of 
the land of Egypt has never been given toa ‘nobody.’” What- 
ever else we may learn from these letters, they are patterns of 
diplomatic language, if indeed the translation is in this case 
quite faithful. In these despatches, dating from 1400 B.C, a 
number of towns are mentioned, many of which have the same 
names as those known to us from hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
Some of these names have even survived to our own time, such 
as Misirim for Egypt, Damascus, Megiddo, Tyre (Surrii), Sidon 
(Sidtina), Byblos (Guble), Beyrut (Birita), Joppa (Yapd), and 
others. Even the name of Jerusalem has been discovered by 
Sayce in these tablets, as Uru’salim, meaning in Assyrian the 
town of peace, a name which must have existed before the 
Jews took possession of Canaan. Some of these tablets (82) 
may be seen at the British Museum, others (160) at Berlin, 
most of the rest are in the museum at Gizeh. We are indebted 
to Mr. Budge for having secured these treasures for the British 
Museum, and to Dr. Bezold and Mr. Budge for having trans- 
lated and published them, To us this correspondence is of the 
greatest importance, as showing once more the existence of a 
literary and intellectual intercourse between Western Asia and 
Egypt, of which historians had formerly no suspicion. If 
we can once point to such an open channel as that through 
which cuneiform tablets travelled from Babylonia and 
Syria to Egypt, we shall be better prepared to understand 
the presence in Egypt of products, of artistic workmanship 
also, from Western Asia, nay from Cyprus, and even from 
Mycenz. What we shall have to learn more and more is that 
the people of antiquity, even though they spoke different lan- 
guages and used different alphabets, knew far more of each 
other, even at the time of Amenophis III., or 1400 B.C, than 
was supposed by even the best historians. The ancient world 
was not so large and wide as it seemed, and the number of 
representative men was evidently very small. The influence of 
Babylon extended far and wide. We know that several of the 
strange gods worshipped by the Jews, such as Rimmon, Nebo 
and Sin, came from Babylon. The authority of Egypt also was 
felt in Palestine, in Syria, and likewise in Babylon. The 
authenticity of the cuneiform despatches found at Tel-el- 
Amarna in Egypt has lately received an unexpected confirma- 
tion from tablets found at Tel-el-Hesy, probably the ancient 
Lachish. Here a letter has been found addressed to Zimrida, 
who in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets was mentioned as Governor 
of Lachish, where he was murdered by his people. In the 
same place cylinders were found of Babylon manufacture, be- 
tween 2000 and 1500 B.c., and copies, evidently made of them 
in the west. Similar cylinders occur in the tombs of Cyprus 
and Syria, helping us to fix their dates, and showing once more 
the intercourse between east and west, and the ancient 
migration of eastern thought towards Europe. Nor should we, 
when looking for channels of communication between the 
ancient kingdoms of Asia, forget the Jews, who were more or 
less at home in every part of the world. We must remember 
that they came originally from Ur of the Chaldees, then 
migrated to Canaan, and afterwards sojourned in Egypt, before 
they settled in Palestine. After that we know how they were 
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led into captivity and lived in close proximity and daily inter- 
course with Medians, Persians, Babylonians and Assyrians. 
They spoke of Cyrus, a believer in Ormazd, as the anointed 
and the shepherd of Jehovah, because he allowed them to 
return from Babylon to Jerusalem. Darius, likewise a follower 
of Zoroaster, was looked on by them as their patron, because he 
favoured the rebuilding of the Temple at Jerusalem. When we 
consider these intimate relations between the Jews and their 
neighbours and conquerors, we can easily imagine what useful 
intermediaries they must always have been in the intellectual 
exchange of the ancient world. 

There are two countries only which really remained 
absolutely isolated in the past, China and India. For the 
present we must continue to look upon China and India as per- 
fectly isolated countries during the period of which we are here 
speaking. But though in the eyes of the historian the ancient 
literature of these two countries loses in consequence much of 
its interest, it acquires a new and peculiar interest of its own 
in the eyes of the philosopher. It is entirely home-grown and 
home-spun, and thus forms an independent parallel to all the 
other literatures of the world. It has been truly said that the 
religion and the philosophy of India come upon us like meteors 
from a distant planet, perfectly independent in their origin and 
in their character. Hence, when they do agree with other 
religions and philosophies of the ancient world they naturally 
inspire us with the same confidence as when two mathematicians, 
working quite independently, arrive in the end at the same 
results. It is true that in these days of unexpected discoveries 
we are never entirely safe from surprises. But as far as our 
evidence goes at present, and we can never say more, the idea 
once generally entertained, and lately revived by Professor 
Gruppe, that there was some connection between the ancient 
religion of India and those of Egypt and Babylon is, from 
a scholar’s point of view, simply impossible. Before 
the time of Alexander the Great it would be very diff- 
cult to point out any foreign intellectual importation into 
the land of the Indus or the Seven Rivers. The 
knowledge of the alphabet may have reached India a little 
before Alexander’s invasion. We know that Darius sent 
Skylax on a scientific expedition down to the mouth of the 
Indus. This expedition, like other scientific expeditions, was 
the forerunner of Persian conquests along the Indus. The 
people called in the cuneiform inscriptions Gadara and 
Hidhu—that is, in Sanscrit, Gandhara and Sindhu—occur 
among the conquests of Darius, at least in his later inscrip- 
tions. It is quite possible therefore that even at that early 
time a knowledge of reading and writing may have been com- 
municated to India. Travellers from India were seen by 
Ktesias in Persia at the beginning of the fifth century B.c., 
and he describes some whom he had seen himself as being as 
fair, or actually as white, as any in the world. Others he 
describes as swarthy, not by exposure to the sun, but by 
nature. This was probably written at the same time when 
Buddha, in a sermon which he delivered (the Assalayana 
Sutta), said:—“The Brahmans are the white caste; the 
other castes are black.” This refers to their colour (varna), 
not, as has been supposed, to their character. But we have as 
yet no real evidence of writing, not even of inscriptions, in 
India before the time of Asoka, in the third century B.c.. The 
Indian alphabets certainly came from a Semitic alphabet, 
which was adapted systematically to the requirements of an 
Aryan language. We can see it still in a state of fermenta- 
tion in the local varieties that have lately been pointed out by 
my friend Professor Biihler, the highest authority on this 
subject. 

The ancient history of the world may be said to have 
assumed, under the hands of Oriental scholars, the character 
of a magnificent dramatic trilogy. The first drama tells us of 
the fates of the Aryan and Semitic races, as compact con- 
federacies before their separation into various languages and 
historical nationalities. The second drama is formed by the 
wars and conquests of the great eastern empires in Egypt, 
Babylon and Syria, but it shows us that, besides these wars 
and conquests, there was a constant progress of eastern culture 
towards the west, towards the shores and islands of the 
Mediterranean, and lastly towards Greece. The third drama 
represents the triumphant progress of Alexander, the Greek 
far more than the Macedonian, from Europe through Persia, 
Palestine, Phoenicia, Egypt, Babylon, Hyrcania and Bactria 
to India—in fact, through all the great empires of the ancient 
east. Here we see the first attempt at re-establishing the 
union between east and west. It is said that among the 
papers of Alexander a plan was found how to unite all these 
conquered nations into one Greek empire by a mixture of 
families and manners and by colonies, and thus to raise 
humanity to a higher level. Common religious services and 
commercial unions were meant to teach Europeans and 
Asiatics to look upon each other as fellow-citizens. Though 
this plan, worthy of the pupil of Aristotle, was never realised, 
his wars and victories have certainly drawn the most distant 
nations closely together, and enabled them to pour the stores 


of their ancient wisdom into one common treasury. The’ rays ' 
from the Pharos of Alexandria may be said to have pierced 
across Egypt, Persia, Babylonia and Bactria into the dark’ 
shades of Indian forests, while the name of the dwellers in 
these Indian forests, the Samanas or Semnoi, the Venerable, as 
they were called by the Greeks, might be heard in the halls of 
the Alexandrian Library. 

I have so far tried to show you what Oriental scholarship 
has done for us in helping us to a right appreciation of the his- 
torical development of the human race, beginning on the 
Asiatic continent. and reaching its highest consummation on 
this small Asiatic peninsula of ours, which we call Europe ; nay, 
on this very spot where we are now assembled, which has truly 
been called the centre of the whole world. It is due to 
Oriental scholarship that the grey twilight of ancient history 
has been illuminated as if by the rays of an unsuspected sun- 
rise. We see continuity and unity of purpose from beginning 
to end, when before we saw nothing but an undecipherable 
chaos. With every new discovery that is made, whether in the 
royal libraries of Babylonia, or in the royal tombs of Egypt, or 
in the sacred books of Persia and India, the rays of that sun- 
rise are spreading wider and wider, and under its light the 
ancient history of our race seems to crystallise and to disclose 
in the very forms of its crystallisation laws or purposes running 
through the most distant ages of the world of which cur 
forefathers had no suspicion. Here it is where Oriental 
studies appeal not to specialists only, but to all who 
see in the history of the human race the supreme problem of 
all philosophy—a problem which in the future will have to be 
studied, not, as heretofore, by @ frzord reasoning, but chiefly 
by the light of historical evidence. The science of language, 
the science of mythology, the science of religion, ay! the 
science of thought, all have assumed a new aspect, chiefly 
through the discoveries of Oriental scholars who have placed 
facts in the place of theories, and displayed before us the 
historical development of the human race, as a worthy rival of 
the natural development of nations displayed before our eyes 
by the genius and patient labours of Darwin. But before | 
conclude may I be allowed to tax your patience a few minutes 
longer, and to ask one more question, though I know that 
many here present are far more competent to return an 
authoritative answer to it than your president? Is the benefit 
to be derived from Oriental studies confined to a better under- 
standing of the past, to a truer insight into that marvellous 
drama, the history of the human race in the east and in the 
west, whether in historic or prehistoric times ? 


ARCHAOLOGY IN EGYPT. 


PAPER on “Recent Discoveries at Tel-el-Amarna” was 
read by Mr. William Flinders Petrie at the meeting of the 
International Oriental Congress on Tuesday. He said that the 
ground excavated comprised the whole of the palace and the 
rubbish place belonging to it, the great temple of the Aten, 
part of the second temple, houses in various parts of the town 
and factories of moulded objects and glass. The desert was 
surveyed for several miles in each direction, but any excava- 
tions for tombs were prohibited. The material results from 
the palace are some naturalistic sculpture, and two large pave- 
ments covered with naturalistic painting ; decoration with inlaid 
stone, glazes and floral tiles ; and a plan of the palace so far as 
it can be traced. From the rubbish heaps are dozens of rings, 
with names of Khuenaten and his family, pieces of the variegated 
glass vases which were made here (often called Phoenician), 
and hundreds of pieces of pottery identical with that of Mycenz. 
From the great temple are pieces of statues of brilliantly natural 
style. From the houses are the remains of the Babylonian 
scribe who wrcte the cuneiform correspondence and a series) of 
trial pieces of a sculptor’s school and some small objects, as 
well as several plans of the isolated villas which bordered the 
town. From the factories are hundreds of varieties of moulds 
for making inlays, pendants, beads, rings, &c. ; also every stage 
of glass working, from the crude materials and furnace pots to 
the finished vases and beads. The artistic results are that the 
direct aim of the artists here was as exact an imitation of nature 
as was possible. In sculpture the work of the best hands equals 
the finest work of other countries orages. In painting nature Is 
closely followed, with much memory-work, apart from models ; 
the plants are superior to those in most Classical work, and the 
animals are free and vigorous. These artists were native 
Egyptians, as they could not free themselves from all of their 
Egyptian . training; and there is no trace of Babylonian 
motives, nor of any geometrical designs. The only ancient 
parallel to the character of this work is the bull fresco of Tiryns 
and the gold cups of Vaphio. The origin of this new departure 
cannot have been any national movement, or it would ‘not have 
been annihilated so-soon after ; it must have been individual, 
and due to the personality of Khuenaten. By an astonishing 
chance we have left to us a cast from the actual face of the 
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king, Khuenaten, who led this change. We see in it strong 
idealism and obstinacy, allied with a curious humanism and 
humour. - His sole principle appears to have been the following 
of reason—“ living in the truth,” as he expressed it in his 
special motto. He was a humanistic, rationalising despot. 
His sole worship was the power of the sun’s rays, which do 
everything in nature, represented by each ray ending in a hand, 
which gives life, emblematically, to its adorers. Any more per- 
sonal representation, such as the usual sun-god Ra, was entirely 
cast aside. In art he insisted on as strict a naturalism as he 
could conceive and impress upon his artists. In ethics he 
“lived in truth” according to his ideals, and openly proclaims 
the domestic pleasures of a monogamist, riding side by side 
with the queen, whom he kisses in the chariot, or sitting on his 
throne dancing the queen and princesses on his knee. In reli- 
gion, in art, in life, we see the first great reasoner known in 
history ; his early death, at about thirty, saved him from the 
pitterness of seeing—as other reformers have seen—the failure 
of his reason to turn the prejudice and folly of the mass of 
his nation, who swept away his faith and his ideals with bitter 
contempt. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE usual monthly meeting was held in the Rooms, 114 
West Campbell Street, on Tuesday, the President in the 
chair. After the ordinary business was transacted, Mr. 
‘Chas. R. McIntosh read a paper descriptive of his tour in Italy 
while he was the recipient of the Alexander Thomson Travel- 
ling Studentship. His route took in, amongst others, Naples, 
Palermo, Rome, Orvieto, Siena, Florence, Pisa, Lucca, 
Bologna, Ravenna, Venice, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Milan 
and Pavia, the principal buildings in each of which he noted 
and criticised in a very racy manner. The paper was illus- 
trated by a large collection of admirable pencil and water- 
colour sketches and some good photographs. A short dis- 
‘cussion followed, and a vote of thanks was passed to the 
essayist. 


TWO ROMAN CHURCHES. 


HE church of St. Pudenziana is the earliest Christian 
church of the consecration of which we have any record, 

and it is called the “ mother of all churches,” in an inscription 
in the nave near-the door. The present church, on a level 
with the street, has been several times rebuilt or partially re- 
built, the last time in the seventeenth century by the Cajetani 
family, who built a splendid family chapel at the side of the 
nave, in the Pagan taste of that period, and Paganised the 
nave itself, so that the first appearance of the interior of 
the church is very disappointing. The nave had previously 
been rebuilt in the twelfth century, and some singular marble 
columns of that period are preserved, built into square piers, 
but left visible in front ; a fine doorway of that period was also 
preserved and replaced, with a series of sculptures over it, 
representing the Holy Lamb in the centre, and the heads of the 
four children of Pudens the senator, Pudentiana, Praxedes, 
Hermes and Novatus, with Latin verse inscriptions round them. 
The campanile of the twelfth century is also preserved and is 
one of the finest in Rome. The choir, with the apse and aisles 
or side chapels, is considerably earlier. On the apse is a very 
fine mosaic picture of Christ and the Apostles, each in front of 
his door or gate, with Pudentiana and Praxedes in the back- 
ground holding crowns of martyrdom of almost Etruscan 
character. The scene intended to be represented is the heavenly 
Jerusalem, according to the Apocalypse, with the buildings of 
the city at the back. This mosaic is of the fourth century ; the 
buildings are those of ancient Rome, and agree exactly with a 
sculpture of the same subject on a sarcophagus of the fourth 
century in the Lateran Museum. A portion of an inscription 
remains on the side wall, with the name of. Pope Siricius, who 
was Pope A.D. 385-98. The outer wall of the north aisle has 
another inscription upon it, recording that it was rebuilt in the 
€leventh century ; it is of herringbone-work.. On the exterior 
of the apse, instead of the semicircular or polygonal wall which 
might naturally be expected, is a high and wide flat wall, evi- 
dently part of a house of importance, of that kind of brickwork 
known to have been in use in the first century of the Christian 
era, and called imperial brickwork, perhaps the finest brickwork 
in the world. In this wall are three large windows of the same 
period blocked up with brickwork so much of the same character 
that it cannot be later than the fourth century. As the back of 
the apse must nearly touch the inside of these windows, it 
appears almost certain that they were blocked up at the time 
the apse was made, and from this it follows that the hall of the 
‘house of the Senator Pudens, the father of St. Pudentiana, had 
been used as a place of assembly by the primitive Christians, 
and afterwards converted into’a church. But during the 
times of persecution it was necessary for the Christians to 
conceal their places of meeting, and in this instance they 
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used a room underneath the hall. In most of the great houses 
of ancient Rome there were one or two storeys below the 
level of the street, and in these all the earliest churches were 
made, as at St. Clemente and St. Silvestro. The house of the 
Senator Pudens was a large and extensive palace, of which 
Somerset House, in the Strand, gives the best idea to Londoners. 
The lowest storey consisted of cellars only, but the storey above 
that, still below the level of the street, contained the primitive 
church. This primitive church is recorded by Baronius in his 
“Annals of the Church” to have been consecrated by Pope 
Pius I., A.D. 150. He gives a letter of that prelate, saying, “I 
have made a church in the baths of Novatus, and have dedi- 
cated it in honour of his sister Pudentiana the Martyr.” 
Novatus was the son of Pudens and Claudia, and it is recorded 
of him that he made therme or baths in his father’s house, 
which thenceforward went by the name of the “Baths of 
Novatus.” This was about A.D.90. Under the present church, 
and extending beyond its limits, is a series of vaulted chambers 
of brickwork of the first century, with various alterations. One 
chamber has evidently been made into a bath-room in a house 
previously existing, the alteration of inserting flues in the walls 
being very evident, and plastering and panelling of the end of 
the first century, corresponding with the Baths of Titus and 
other works of that period, covers both the old walls and 
the alterations. Another part has evidently been the nave of a 
church, made out of the bath-rooms. These chambers are all 
filled up with loose dry earth, evidently thrown in through the 
windows, which are high up, like clerestory windows, in order 
to get light from the area. In one corner of what appears 
evidently to have been the nave of a church is a hot-air flue 
remaining in the wall. The heads of the arches are visible 
on both sides, nearly on a level with the earth with which it is 
filled up, and the doorways are so nearly filled up entirely, 
that it was with great difficulty they could be passed 
through until some of the earth had been cleared away. The 
arches are of imperial brickwork, agreeing well in character 
with the second century. It is mentioned incidentally in the 
Life of Raphael, the painter, that in his time (the sixteenth 
century) the brigands made use of the crypts of the churches 
as hiding-places, and the pontifical authorities ordered them to 
be filled up with earth in order to keep out the brigands. The 
earth and rubbish in this crypt has every appearance of having 
been thrown in at that period. Application was made to the 
authorities for permission to empty the earth, but after they 
had agreed to grant it the Pope refused to sign the order. 

The church of San Clemente at Rome is one of the most 
remarkable and most interesting in every way that we have 
anywhere remaining. It is said by a very ancient tradition to 
have been built upon the site of the house of St. Clement, who 
was Pope from A.D. 91 to 100, and was martyred in the latter 
year, and whose letters form part of the well-known collection 
of the Apostolic Fathers. It is certain that there was a church 
on this site in the fifth century, but it was several times rebuilt, 
and it appears to have been entirely destroyed during the 
civil wars in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and again rebuilt 
at the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth. 
The level of the ground has been so much raised in all this part 
of Rome by the number of ancient buildings destroyed, that 
the old church was completely buried, and the new one was 
built above the level of the capitals of the columns of the old 
church. This was distinctly proved by the excavations made by 
the Irish monks now established there, in the years 1858 and 
1859, when the whole of the south aisle of the old church was 
dug out, and the floor of an altar platform, of rude mosaic 
pavement, was found at about 15 feet below the level of the 
present church. The old columns remain zz sz¢u, with their 
bases, and one retains its capital also; the others have lost 
them ; the whole are antique marble columns, and have 
evidently been used again; they have been taken from 
different buildings, and are of different height and different 
kinds of marble and granite. One of them is of verde-antico, 
said to be the only one of that material in Rome. The columns 
of the present church are also antique, but such columns were 
so abundant in Rome that the supply was almost inexhaustible, 
and certainly was not exhausted in the thirteenth century. On 
the outer wall of the original aisle of the church some curious 


‘early paintings had been discovered in the spring of 1859. 


One of them was on the south wall of the altar platform at 
the east end of the ais'e, and was a large figure of Christ, the 
head only wanting, the edges of the robe enriched with pearls. 
Some of the other painting seemed to be merely an imitation 
of marble painted on plaster on a rough wall. In this wall is a 
small niche with curious paintings, in two layers, the upper one 
not remarkable, but the lower one where exposed seems to he 
Byzantine work of the fifth or sixth century. 

The date of the subterranean church is shown by an 
inscription on a marble slab which formed part of the pave- 
ment of the aisle and by the names of the consuls to be of the 
year 339. The brick arches which are carried by the antique 
columns are not likely to be so early as the fourth century, 
when the Classical entablature was still in use, nor is it 
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probable that such a variety of columns would have been used 
at that period. The manner in which these marble columns 
are made to range at the top to carry the arches by altering 
the height of the bases and plinths is very ingenious ; the 
same plan is followed in some other instances where 
antique columns are’ used again. At a further depth of 
about twelve feet below the level of the pavement of the 
aisle of the early church a kind of sewer has been found 
running transversely across the east end of the church; 
it is about two feet wide only, but of considerable depth and 
length. One side of it is of tlhe usual Roman brick ; the other 
side is evidently the outer wall and foundations of an early 
Roman house of that Etruscan character which is supposed to 
belong to the period of the Commonwealth or before the 
Christian era; it is built of tufa in square pieces, with larger 
blocks of travestine laid upon them, ‘The present church is of 
the basilica type, with antique columns and small brick arches 
upon them ; the upper part and ceiling modern. At the east 
end is an apse, or, as it is commonly called in Rome, a tribune 
of brick, covered with Mosaic pictures in the usual style of the 
thirteenth century, and the work of Greek artists from Byzan- 
tium, as shown by the inscriptions. In the centre of the apse 
is a marble chair, with the name of Cardinal Anastasius upon 
it. The baldachino is of the Classical type, but has mosaics of 
the thirteenth century upon it. The floor is covered with a 
mosaic or tessellated pavement of the pattern which is very 
common in Rome of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and is known as “Opus Alexandrinum,” of which we have 
specimens in Westminster Abbey and a few other places in 
England. The choir is enclosed by a low marble screen, which 
is evidently older than the present church, having been taken 
to pieces and rearranged on a different plan to what it was 
originally made for, as several of the patterns have been cut in 
half and replaced in a different position, the patterns not fitting 
the present arrangement. This screen is formed of slabs of 
white marble about three feet high, and covered with patterns 
in lew relief. On one of the panels is the monogram of Pope 
John VIII., A.D. 880. This is the oldest part of it, and may 
perhaps afford a key to the time of one of the rebuildings of the 
church. The ambones and the tall paschal, or candlestick, 
belong to the thirteenth century, and are ornamented with glass 
mosaics similar to those in several of the churches in Rome, 
some of which have the name of the artist upon them. The 
modern ceiling is remarkably rich with carving, gilding and 
painting, as are most of the church-ceilings in Rome. The 
west front of this church is modern, and opens to the atrium or 
court, with a colonnade round it formed of antique columns. 


THE SHRINE OF DOUGLAS. 


N these days of Continental touring, writes Mr. George Eyre 
I Todd in the Glasgow Herald, many, it is to be feared, 
travel further and fare worse in search of storied country than 
they might within an easy hour's ride of sober Glasgow. For 
the traveller who cares to think as well as to see, nothing could 
be more suggestive than a visit to the quiet half-forgotten little 
town of Douglas among the Lanark uplands. Here remains 
a tangible link with many of the greatest events of Scottish 
history, and here a connected view is to be gathered of the 
succeeding branches of a family who were alternately the 
Guelphs and the Medici of the north. 
After the battle of Ancrum Moor, or Lillyard’s Edge, as it 
is oftenest called, in Queen Mary’s time, when Henry VIII. 
threatened the Earl of Angus, head of the great Scottish house 
of Douglas, with reprisals for the overthrow of the English 
forces and the death of their leaders, that earl is said to have 
replied significantly, “ Little does my royal brother-in-law know 
the skirts of Cairntable. I can keep myself there against all 
his English host.” And here, in the remote fastnesses, where 
the narrow valleys run up in wild solitude upon the mountain 
foot, there can be little doubt that the earl would have kept his 
word. In this region for centuries his race, the king-makers of 
Scotland, ruled with princely power. Here, beyond reach of 
the royal arm, and often in defiance of it, they did their own 
desire throughout the long Middle Ages of chivalry and terror. 
And here, under the shadow of the mountain mass of which the 
bold earl spoke, many of them were born and the greatest of 
them lie buried. Peeey 
Greatly changed, doubtless, from its ancient aspect is the 
scene to-day, as the visitor drives westwards into Douglasdale, 
with smiling fields on either side and bosky woodlands here 
and there shading the smooth-rolled road. The park wall of 
the Earl of Home, inheritor of the Douglas estates, runs for 
miles by the road-side ; and in the sunny strath, half a mile to 
the right, where the battlements of the Mediaeval keep, the 
“Castle Dangerous” of Scott’s romance, once frowned, there 
stands a mansion of last century, built by the first and last 
Duke of Douglas ; but the great shoulder of Cairntable at the 
head of the valley still shuts out the setting sun, the Douglas 
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water still flows down under the quiet woodlands to join the 
distant Clyde, and still the upland moors around, untameable by 
plough and harrow, shut in with their ancient sky-line the 
Douglases’ cradle-land. ee : Tat ; 

The irregular little town itself, clustering about the castle 
gateway half-way up the valley, retains some vestiges of its 
ancient appearance. On the other side of Cairntable lies Airds 
Moss, where the Covenanters were defeated in 1680; and here 
in one of the narrow streets by the kirkyard, the house, small- 
windowed and low-doored, still stands, in the basement of 
which, after the battle, Hachston of Rathillet, one of the 
assassins of Archbishop Sharpe, was secured, while in the low- 
roofed room overhead the dragoons, with the head and hands 
of Richard Cameron in charge, kept watch throughout the 
night. The town was the dwelling in early times of many a 
stout Douglas vassal ; and St. Bride’s Kirk in its midst was 
the scene of one of the most famous exploits of the illustrious 
companion of Bruce, the good Lord James. The incident was 
one of the first that happened after the landing of Bruce in 
Carrick, and it illustrates at once the extremities to which the 
king’s party were driven and the boldness to which they owed 
their final success. 

The prowess of the Douglases appears to have been so well 
recognised even then that the holding of their ancestral castle 
was considered by the English a dangerous enterprise. Hume 
of Godscroft, the historian of the family, records that a fair 
English damsel, the Lady Augusta de Berkely, in the spirit of 
those times, offered her hand to the knight who should hold 
Douglas Castle against the Scots for a year and a day, and that 
the gage was all but won by a gallant Englishman, Sir John de 
Walton, when Bruce landed and took Turnberry. At Turn- 
berry Douglas was not far from his own country, and how he 
surprised the garrison in St. Bride’s Kirk here on Palm Sunday, 
and slaying the last of them among the meal and wine on the 
floor of the castle cellar, gave the transaction the name of “ The 
Douglas Larder,” is known to every reader of history. It was 
then he set fire to his own castle, and betook himself to the 
fastnesses of the open country, choosing, as he said, rather to 
hear the lark sing than the mouse squeak. 

There was an old saying in the country that, however often 
Douglas Castle should be destroyed, it should always be rebuilt 
with greater magnificence than before ; and the saying seems 
to have held good throughout. The burning of one of these 
strongholds in old times appears, indeed, to have been of but 
little account, the place consisting of little else than stone walls. 
Readers of ‘‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel” will remember how 
Wat Tinlinn, fleeing before the Southern raiders, as he leads 
his wife on her nag through Branksome gate, complains that 
his foes have burned his keep— 


The fiend receive their souls therefor ! 
It had not been burnt this year and more. 


It is not likely, therefore, that- Douglas Castle lay long in ruins 
after the country’s enemies had been expelled. 

Little now remains of the ancient castle of Douglas, in 
Douglasdale, though part of the ruin still stands near the 
modern mansion. More remains to suggest the associations of 
the past about the ruined kirk of St. Bride, close by the park 
gate, in the town of Douglas. Its quaint and unique little 
tower, half Moorish in character, with oriels in its octagon top, 
contains a clock presented by Queen Mary, and in the ruined 
aisle below the Inglises still exercise the right of burial granted 
by the Good Lord James to one of their name for valour on 
the battlefield. But the interest centres in the choir of the 
church. There, under the high altar, the members of the 
great race of Douglas themselves were buried. For many 
years the place lay open and neglected, and the boys of the 
neighbouring school used to’ sport about the tombs of the 
mighty dead. The eleventh Earl of Home, however, who 
succeeded to the estates, had the choir repaired and restored 
with reverence and taste, and a beautiful recumbent figure in 
alabaster and marble commemorates his countess, through 
whom the succession passed to his house. There also reclines 
the figure of the Good Lord’ James himself, much defaced, it is 
said, by Cromwell’s soldiers, who, as was their habit, quartered 
their horses in the kirk. His legs aré crossed, the sign of the 
Crusader, and though when the wall was opened a few years 
ago nothing was found in the space below, doubtless his 
remains were among the others in the vault under the altar, for | 
it is expressly stated in Rarbour’s “ Bruce” that his bones were 
brought from Spain and buried here. Two silver cases con- 
taining hearts were found among these remains, the first 
believed to be that of the Good Lord James, the second sup- 
posed to belong to Archibald, “ Bell-the-Cat,” whose recumbent 
figure lies opposite to that of his great ancestor. Among the 
figures of his children carved on the side of his tomb appears 
one in priestly robes, who may be taken to be’ the famous 
Gavin, Bishop of Dunkeld. The: hearts now lie under glass, 
within a stone combing on the floor of the choir, and these 
grey corroded cases, with their contents, remain for the visitor 
of to-day the suggestive centre for the associations of Douglas- 
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dale, as they abide the mortal relics of members of their race 
who, moving high in the dark and terrible drama of ages past, 
were respectively the makers and unmakers of kings. 


.THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
CAMBRIDGE.* 


Wk the Archeological Institute held its meeting at 
Cambridge in 1854 the late Mr. Freeman made loud 
and by no means groundless complaints of the neglect of Cam- 
bridge itself. Had that distinguished man been spared to take 
part in the recent meeting he would have found no occasion for 
a repetition of his complaints. Cambridge, its colleges and 
churches, properly formed the leading feature of the pro- 
gramme, and full opportunity was afforded for a thorough 
examination of them under the best possible guidance, that of 
Mr. J. Willis Clark. 

The proceedings of the Institute began at noon on Tuesday, 
August 9, with the usual inaugural meeting in the Guildhall. 
At 2 P.M. the Section of Architecture was opened, in the theatre 
of the new museums in Downing Street, by the president of the 
section, Mr. J. Willis Clark, the University Registrary, who 
took for his subject, “ The Architectural Growth of Cam- 
bridge.” The attendance was numerous. The lecture was 
illustrated by a large number of maps and plans and architec- 
tural drawings, which rendered the subject clearly intelligible. 
The progressive growth, first of the town and then of the 
University, was shown with singular ingenuity by the exhibition 
of a large plan of the locality as it may be conceived to have 
been before either was called into being, to which were attached 
by drawing-pins, in chronological order, small separate ground 
plans of the successive additions to each. Starting with the 
British mound and the Norman castle and the buildings cluster- 
ing round it on the elevated ground on the north side of the 
Cam, on the site of the Roman station of Camboritum, and the 
little outlying village gathered about St. Benet’s Church to the 
south of the river, the lecturer first traced the growth of the 
monastic foundations, He then took up the history of the 
University, following its gradual development from its earliest 
origin to the twelfth century, and its first formal recognition by 
Henry III. in 1266, and illustrating the upspringing and growth 
of the colleges by the same clever system of successively 
attached plans. Having built up the colleges collectively, he 
proceeded to do the same for a single example. He naturally 
selected as a type the earliest foundation, Peterhouse. Start- 
ing with a map showing the various parcels of ground and 
hostels which made up the site, and the little Norman church of 
St. Peter’s to the north of it, which till the early part of the 
seventeenth century served for the collective worship of the 
society, and from which it took its name, Mr. Clark by his 
ingeniously arranged diagrams, successively attached, made us 
see the college growing under our eyes, first the dining-hall, 
then the ranges of chambers for students, and the original 
library on the west side of the court, followed by the erection 
of the combination-room or common parlour, and the master’s 
chambers above, furnished with the usual turret-stair, by which, 
as at St. John’s, Queen’s, Pembroke and Christ’s, he could 
descend to the hall and combination-room and garden, the 
Perne Library at the close of the sixteenth century, and finish- 
ing—to omit modern buildings—with Bishop Wren’s Chapel, 
completed by Cosin, his successor in the mastership, with its 
open arcade and gallery, a very picturesque and characteristic 
specimen of the Jacobean Gothic, consecrated in 1632. By 
parallel ground plans he also showed the similarity of the 
arrangement of the buildings in Haddon Hall and Queens’ 
College, to which Professor Willis was the first to draw atten- 
tion, as an evidence that the colleges derived their plan rather 
from secular than from monastic foundations. 

On the conclusion of the lecture Mr. Clark conducted the 
members of the Institute on a personal inspection of the sub- 
jects of his address. Peterhouse, as the oldest college in the 
University, was the first visited. Modern alterations have 
robbed the interior of the court of all evidence of antiquity, 
but, like many of the colleges, it is substantially the original 
Medizval building, with a Classical skin drawn over the vener- 
able walls “for the sake of neatness” by the great introducer 
of “ the Italian mode,” Sir James Burrough, in 1754. The hall, 
which we can remember a ceiled parlour, with Italianised 
windows on one side, has been appropriately restored, indeed 
almost rebuilt, under the direction of the late Sir G. G. Scott, 
and the combination-room, now perhaps the most beautiful 
room in the University, under that of his son, Mr. G. G. Scott, 
and furnished with painted windows—those in the hall rather 
too fiery—by Mr. Morris. After visiting the rich-toned chapel 
and admiring the fine old Flemish glass which fills its east 
window, and heartily agreeing in the wish expressed by one of 
the members that the feeble transparent pictures—hardly 
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superior to window-blinds—in the side windows had remained 


in Munich, where they were executed, the members passed by ' 


the original stairs and passages to Little St. Mary’s Church— 
once St. Peter’s—which, as we have said, served for more than 
three centuries as the chapel of the college. This is a beautiful 
example of flowing Decorated, closely resembling in its window 
tracery the presbytery and lady-chapel of Ely Cathedral, and 
traditionally .ascribed to the same designer, Prior Alan de 
Walsingham (d. 1364). At the west end a small Norman arch- 
way, very early in the style, is a fragment of the original church 
of St. Peter’s. 
and shows marks of the loving care of its last two incumbents 
—Dr. Guillemard and the Bishop of Bloemfontein, Dr. Hicks. 
The party then moved to Pembroke, the first college with 
an enclosed quadrangle, an insalubrious plan rightly repudiated 
on medical grounds by Dr. Caius; the first also in which a 
separate chapel for the use of the members, now the old 
library, formed part of the original plan. Here great regret was 
expressed at the needless destruction in the last few years of the 
original hall, master’s lodge, and other portions, and the erec~ 
tion of red brick substitutes, which, in the words of the late 


Bishop of Ely, himself a son of the house, “have made Pem-- 


broke, that domus antigua et religiosa,” as Queen Elizabeth 
termed it, “a vulgar college.” Happily the intervention of the 
present master saved the street-front, portions of the outer 
court, Wren’s Chapel, and the inner court, which the architect 
had doomed to destruction as “not containing a single feature 
worth preserving.” Inthe hall there was an interesting exhi- 
bition of the college plate, including Bishop Langton’s. 
“Anathema Cup,” the reputed cup of the foundress, the silver- 
gilt crozier and mitre of Bishop Wren, the donor of the present 
chapel, borne at his funeral, the latter being shown by the. 
marks of use in the inner cap to be not a piece of undertaker’s 
finery, but to have been actually worn. Much interest was. 
excited by the touching autograph letter, kindly produced by 
the master, addressed in 1773 to the then senior tutor by the 
Earl of Chatham, when sending the future Prime Minister, 
William Pitt, Ano quarto decimo nondum completo, to his care 
as an undergraduate. “Too young for the irregularities of a 
man,” the earl expresses his hope that his son “ will not prove 
troublesome by the puerile sallies of a boy,” adding, “such as 
he is, I am happy to place him at Pembroke, and I need not 
say how much of his parents’ hearts goes along with him.” At 
Queens’ College the interest centred in the President’s Lodge, 
one of the few remaining examples of the old arrangement 
which, by assigning the head of the college rooms behind the 
hall—two or three chambers serving fer a celibate, taking his 
meals with the society—placed him in direct communication 
with hall, chapel and library, with oversight over the whole 


establishment. The most remarkable feature of Queens’ 
Lodge is the long gallery, with richly ornamented 
panelling and quaint oriels, originally surmounted by 


whimsical turrets, as may be seen in Loggan, which occu- 
pies one entire side of the inner cloistered court, and 
connects the rooms behind the hall with the apartments on the 
river front. Such galleries for exercise in wet weather— 
“‘deambulatories” they were called—were of frequent occur- 


rence in Medizeval mansions. Another such occupies one side - 


of the second court at St. John’s, originally attached to the 
master’s lodge. A hasty glimpse was taken of Mr. Bodley’s 
recently erected chapel, which Mr. Clark pronounced “a com- 
modious building,” on which the general verdict was that it was 
too tall, and that the internal effect was cold and bald. 
Catharine Hall, as it used to be, now “St. Catharine’s College,” 
did not detain the Institute long. At Corpus the members: 
enjoyed the sight of a college court which had escaped the 
classicising mania of the last century. The fourteenth-century 
hall has been converted into the kitchen, but in other respects. 
remains unchanged. Here, through the kindness of the master 
and librarian, the members of the Institute were allowed to. 
inspect the curious collection of college plate, including the 


almost unique wassail horn of 1347, the “ gripe’s ey,” or ostrich-- 


egg cup, coeval with the horn, the mazer bowl of the three 
kings (c. 1500), Archbishop Parker’s Apostle spoons, his ‘ewer 
and basin and standing cup and cover, and other articles which 
render this perhaps the most interesting collection of plate in 
the whole University, as well as the MSS. and printed treasures. 
of Archbishop Parker’s library and the splendid collection of 
gems and vases and other antiquarian objects bequeathed to the 
college by the late Mr. Lewis. The last place'visited was the 
church of St. Benedict, famous for its Anglo-Saxon tower and 
long-and-short work, which had been used as the college chapel 
until the erection of an independent chapel by the’ munificence 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon in 1570, needlessly destroyed by Wilkins 
on the erection of the New Court, and, as in the case of St. 
Mary-the-Less and Peterhouse, was approached by a staircase 
and a gallery on the south side of the chancel. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite took up the tale, calling attention to the tower arch, 
with its characteristic features, and the tower generally as a 
good example of the pre-Norman style. Here the first day’s 
perambulation of Cambridge terminated. et 


The whole interior has been carefully restored, ~ 
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On Wednesday the first excursion was made to the Cam- 
bridgeshire Dykes and Bury St. Edmunds, vid Newmarket. 

On Thursday morning the general business meeting of the 
Institute was held at the Guildhall, at which the annual report 
and the balance-sheet were presented. The most important 
part of the proceedings was to accept the resignation of Earl 
Percy, as president of the Institute, which was done with sincere 
regret, and the election of Viscount Dillon in his place. It was 
also determined to hold the annual meeting in 1893 at Dublin. 
In the antiquarian section Dr. Fortnum, as president, read a 
paper on recent progress in archeology, and Professor Ridge- 
way afterwards gave a descriptive lecture on the Cambridge- 
shire Dykes. 

At 2 P.M. the inspection of the colleges was resumed, Mr, 
Clark being once more the courteous and able guide. At 
King’s Mr. Clark exhibited a ground-plan of Henry VI.’s 
intended college, of which no more than the magnificent frag- 
ment, the chapel, was ever executed. He showed, by the want 
of adaptation between the ribs of the vault and the mouldings 
of the springers, that the present splendid fan-roof was an 
afterthought, and that a lierne or stellar vault was at first con- 
templated, of the same character as that of some of the side 
chapels, the earliest part roofed. Clare was next visited, 
erected between 1532 and 1763, the older portion of which 
Mr. Clark described as “‘a charming example of the mixture of 
Gothic and Renaissance,” especially seen in the gateway tower, 
with its quaint, projecting oriel and rich fan-traceried ceiling. 
In the hall, a handsome, well-proportioned room, decorated 
somewhat too profusely in 1870 by Sir M. Digby Wyatt, 
there was a rich display of the college plate, including the 
famous “ Poison Cup,” “ Falcon Cup” and “ Serpentine Cup,” 
and other curious pieces. 

Trinity College, the noblest institution of the kind in the 
kingdom, if not in the world, occupied a large part of the after- 
noon. The inspection began in the hall, where Mr. Clark, with 
the aid of ground-plans and drawings, described the gradual 
growth of the college, from the amalgamation by Henry VIII. 
of the various halls and hostels, of which King’s Hall and 
Michael House were the chief, which occupied the site. Of the 
former a noble fragment still remains in King Edward’s Tower, 
or the clock tower, now standing at the west end of the chapel, 
but originally forming the entrance to the college, erected in 1426. 
This was the earliest gateway tower erected in Cambridge, and 
it set the example of the gateway characteristic of this 
University, as distinguished from Oxford, with an octagonal 
turret at each angle, which we see repeated in the later gate- 
ways of Trinity itself and those of St. John’s and Christ’s. 
When Nevile formed the present great court by boldly pulling 
down intruding ranges of buildings, he took down this tower, 
shifted its place and re-erected it on its present position. The 
hall, also built by Nevile in 1604, was designed after that of the 
Middle Temple in London. The library, a masterpiece of Sir 
Christopher Wren, remarkable as being almost the first public 
library in which the works were ranged in shelves against the 
side walls as well as in projecting cases after the Medieval 
model, Lincoln Cathedral Library, also by Wren, was actually 
the first in’ which wall shelves were adopted; the Master’s 
Lodge, both due to the good taste and liberality of that great 
benefactor, Dr. Nevile, and the chapel, built in Queen Mary’s 
reign, fitted up in the Classical style by Bentley and gorgeously 
decorated by Sir Arthur Blomfield in 1870, were visited in suc- 
cession, and on each Mr. Clark had something to say which 
rendered the visit instructive and interesting. At the Master’s 
Lodge the munificence of the late Mr. Beresford Hope in 
restoring the Gothic character of the front and re-erecting the 
oriel met with deserved recognition. The day’s perambulation 
closed with a short visit to Trinity Hall, the ancient features of 
which, however, have been so completely disguised by Sir James 
Burrough’s Classical envelope that it may pass muster for a 
modern building. The library, a picturesque red-brick build- 
ing of the reign of Elizabeth, projecting towards the river, is the 
only portion preserving its old character. The original desk- 
cases remain, with the horizontal bars secured at the end by a 
double lock, along which the chains were threaded which 
fastened the books to their shelves. None of the chains remain, 
but their traces are still to be seen. 

The usual conversazione was held in the Guildhall in the 
evening, and Professor E. C. Clark read, in the small room, an 
instructive paper on “ Medizval University Costume,” illustra- 
tions of the various stages being exhibited on the walis. 

The architectural perambulation of the colleges, which was 
the most noteworthy feature of the meeting, was brought to a 
conclusion under the same able guidance on Friday morning. 
It began with St. John’s. The south side of the first court with 
the tame stone face imposed on it by Essex in 1772 gave Mr. 
Clark an opportunity for denouncing the mania that unhappily 
prevailed at that time for clothing the old walls with a Classical 
skin. Happily this single attempt exhausted the available 
funds of the college, or the whole would have been ruined. 
The uncalled-for destruction of the old chapel, which might 
without difficulty have been widened by additional aisles to 


accommodate the members of the college, occasioned much 
regret, which was -not entirely removed by the new chapel 
designed by Sir Gilbert Scott. The clever manner in which 
Sir Gilbert had lengthened the hall, without destroying its 
original character or injuring its proportions, called. forth 
deserved praise. The old and new oriel, side by side, are an 
unusual but not unpleasing feature. The chief attraction was 
the Masters’ Gallery—the work, as is the whole of this beautiful 
court, of Ralph Symons, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. This noble gallery opens at its west end into the 
library, which is, in fact, a continuation of and a characteristic 
specimen of Jacobean Gothic, erected by the liberality of Arch- 
bishop Williams. Much interest was excited by the little case 
catalogues, written on the inside of two little panels at the inner 
end of each case—the universal system in old libraries, of 
which there are few survivals. 

The Round Church, or Church of the Holy Sepulchre, was 
next visited, and described by Mr. Micklethwaite, who spoke 
with strong condemnation of the removal of the picturesque 
belfry, and the substitution of the present conical capping. One 
of the few survivors of those who had taken part in the restora- 
tion of 1841, who was present, explained that, however 
picturesque this upper storey may have been, it was no part of 
the original structure, but had been added in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century, and that its weight, together with the 
vibration of the bells, was bringing down the earlier structure. 
Part of the south aisle had already fallen when the Camden 
Society took the church in hand. It was a curious omission 
that no reference was made to the celebrated “stone altar 
case” which sprang out of this restoration, of which, famous as 
it was at the time, the present generation have probably never 
heard. Passing by Sidney, which has little old to show, to 
which Mr. Pearson has recently made some picturesque addi- 
tions in red brick in the Jacobean style, the members next 
visited Jesus College, described by Mr. Clark as the only 
example in Cambridge of the transformation of a religious 
house into a college, and therefore exhibiting several peculiar 
features. Its chapel is the larger part of a cruciform church, 
with a central tower, adapted by the founder, Bishop Alcock, 
to the purpose of the college, to the no small injury of its 
architectural features. Some of this injury, which had been 
greatly increased by the alterations of the last century, when 
the Medizval stalls were ejected, the chapel ceiled and 
Italianised and all made “neat and comfortable,” was as far 
as possible redressed under the directions of Professor Willis, 
Mr. Salvin and Mr. Pugin, though a portion of the nave 
still remains embedded in the walls of the master’s lodge, 
where fragments of the west door have been recently 
discovered. The hall, with its pleasing oriel, occupies the 
site of the nuns’ refectory. The library has been little 
disturbed by modern alterations and preserves the venerable 
appearance of antiquity more than any college library. A 
unique feature is that the subjects of the books in each class 
were originally set forth in the stained-glass of the adjoining 
window. Most of these curious symbols remain on one side, 
modern glazing has unhappily entirely removed them on the 
other. From Jesus the party proceeded to Christ’s College, 
where they were received at the back entrance by the Vice- 
Chancellor, who conducted them through the gardens to the 
hall, well restored a few years back by Mr. G. G. Scott, and to 
the combination-room, where was a display of the college 
plate, much of it given by the Lady Margaret, the foundress, 
which was pronounced by experts to be the finest collection in 
Cambridge. The Master’s Lodge, in its original situation 
between the hall and the chapel, with windows opening into 
each, and its stair turret, is the least altered in the University. 
The perambulation having taken in the University Library and 
the schools, closed with Caius College, where Mr. Clark 
expounded the curious architectural symbolism by which the 
second founder, Dr. Caius, in the naming of his three suc, 
cessive gates, sought to inculcate on the students that to enter 
by “ Humility,” and to practise “ Virtue,” was the sure way to 
leave the college with “ Honour.” Caius’s own monument in 
the curious Renaissance chapel (he died in 1573) with the 
inscription, “Fui Caius. Vivit post funera virtus,” is a 
singularly beautiful example of the best kind of Elizabethan 
monument. The complete obliteration of the ancient character 
of the inner court, part of Gonville’s fourteenth-century build- 
ing, by Burrough’s Italianising envelope, caused much regret. 

Friday afternoon was devoted to a pleasant, but as usual 
too much hurried, excursion to Audley End and Saffron 
Walden. 

Saturday was taken up with an expedition to King’s Lynn 
and Castle Rising. 


A Statue of Alfred Krupp, the founder of the gun fac- 
tory, has been set up in Essen, It is the work of Herren Aloys 
Mayer and J. W. Menges. On the pedestal is inscribed under 
the name, “ The aim of work should be the common good.” 
The workmen in the factory subscribed 75,000 marks towards 


the memorial. 
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THE METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


T the North London Police Court on the rst inst. Mr. Rendall 
Moore, solicitor, applied to Mr. Haden Corser for a special 
case for the Appeal Court in a matter recently decided at this 
court under the Metropolis Building Act. Mr. Legg, district 
surveyor of Hackney, came upon what was termed a timber 
stage by Mr. Tappin, of Kingsland, but which the district sur- 
veyor decided was a building within the meaning of the Act. 
The surveyor summoned the builder, Mr. James Smith, of 
Romford Road, for not giving due notice of the erection of a 
“building ” then in progress of erection under his superinten- 
dence. When the case came on for hearing, Mr. Haden Corser 
decided that the structure was a building within the meaning of 
the Act, and ordered that in twenty-eight days it-be enclosed 
and covered in with stone walls and slates. Mr. Moore now 
asked for a case, on the ground that the structure was com- 
pleted, and that the builder had left the work when the notice 
was served. Mr. Corser said he would grant the case; but 
added that, if such a contention was to hold good, builders 
might run up buildings without notice to the authorities and 
then shield themselves behind the fact that when the surveyor 
did become cognisant of the building it was completed and the 
builder gone. Therefore, the authorities would be without 
redress. Mr. Moore said the district surveyors should be more 
vigilant if they wished to avoid such possibilities, 


TH= STONE AGE. 


N the Anthropological and Mythological Section of the 
International Oriental Congress, Dr. E. B. Tylor de- 
livered his presidential address, in the course of which he ex- 
amined the traces of the ancient stone age in the Oriental 
region, with the view of establishing the basis upon which later 
and higher stages of civilisation were raised. In Europe, as is 
well known, the rudest stone implements of the so called palzo- 
lithic age, which have carried back man’s antiquity to a period 
of even geological remoteness, belong to the period of the 
mammoth and the rhinoceros. Such implements are also 
found in districts at the edge of the Oriental region—viz. 
Egypt, Syria and India, What Dr. Tylor dwelt on as es- 
pecially important is the fact that implements of even a lower 
type are found in Tasmania, and have there lasted on into the 
time of Englishmen now living, who have seen and described 
their making and use by these now unhappily extirpated 
savages. These implements are ruder in make than those of 
the mammoth period, inasmuch as their edges are formed by 
chipping only one surface of the stone instead of both, as in 
the European examples. ‘They were never fastened in any kind 
of handle, which is proof of itself that it was not by degradation 
from any higher stage that the Tasmanians reached their pre- 
sent level of rudeness. On the contrary, they adopted the 
European hatchet as soon as they saw it, and it is inconceivable 
that having once realised the use of the handle they should at 
any time have abandoned it to grasp the blade with their 
hands. In the light of these facts palzolithic man ceases to be 
a mystery now that we can see the portraits and examine the 
life of his modern counterpart. The Tasmanians were rude 
and simple savages, perhaps the rudest that have ever been seen 
living ina nomad state. With no bowand arrow, no throw-stick, 
like their Australian neighbours, they lived a nomad life, con- 
tent with the rudest shelter of toughs. They nevertheless 
showed fairly developed mental and moral capacity. Their 
language was of the agglutinating type, meagre but efficient. 
Their morals were those of kindness to their friends, passing 
readily into ferocity when they were frightened or hurt. Their 
religion was rude but definite, comprising a clear idea of the 
human soul, which they called shadow. The shadows of their 
dead ancestors were their guardian deities. An echo was a 
“talking shadow.” Their highest clearly conceived deity was 
he of the thunder and lightning. Dr. Tylor then passed from 
these representatives of the lower stone age to consider their 
successors of the neolithic period. Its traces reach across from 
Egypt, where Mr. Petrie’s researches have enabled us well 
within the historic period to see flint giving way to copper and 
bronze tools. At the other side of the world the South Sea 
islanders with their adzes are the best known representatives 
of the stone age. Dr. Tylor, however, laid stress upon the point 
that they must not be considered stone-age men in an un- 
touched state of nature. They are an example of the fact that 
even savage life must be closely looked into to see whether it 
has undergone influence from without. It is plain that Asiatic 
influences have had their share in shaping South Sea Island 
life. Kites and jews’ harps are the toys of Asiatic natives, but 
they are found as far as New Zealand, where they may well 
have been used before the comparatively recent time when they 
reached England. Especially there is spread over the South 
Sea Islands a theory of the universe, consisting of an upper 
world of heavens arranged in stages, with a corresponding lower 
world on the same plan. Such a theory, quite beyond barbaric 


invention, can only be considered as borrowed from Asiatics, 
among whom such theories of heavens and hells, themselves 
derived from the planet spheres of Babylonian astronomy, fill 
Hinduism and Islam. It is probable that in this case the line 
of transmission should be traced from India across the Malay 
Peninsula, 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Ashton-on-Mersey. — The foundation-stone of a new 
Congregational church at Ashton-on-Mersey was laid on 
Saturday last. The building will seat 350 persons and cost 
2,000/., and is being carried out by Mr. J. E. Dean, from the 
designs of Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, architect, of Birkenhead. — 

Fraserburgh.—St. Peter’s, the newly-erected episcopal 
church, has been opened. The architect is Mr. John Kinross, 
Edinburgh, and the contractors—all of whom, with one excep- 
tion, are Fraserburgh tradesmen—were :—Mason work, Mr. 
James Rollo; carpenter work, Messrs. Brebner & Jenkins ; 
slater work, Mr. William Morrison ; plumber work, Mr. W. 
Rennie ; plasterer work, Mr. George Noble ; heating, Messrs. 
M‘Kenzie & Moncur, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


GENERAL. 


An Exhibition of Works of Art will be opened in 
Monaco on December I next. 

Professor H. Kaulbach’s oil-painting, Ze Song is Ended, 
has been rurchased by the Grand Duke of Oldenburg. 

The Art Gallery Committee of the Leeds Corporation 
are arranging for a spring exhibition of pictures to be opened 
about the middle of February. No pictures on loan are invited 
as the works contributed are to be purchasable. 

The Statue of Andrew Hofer, “the Tell of the Tyrol,’’ 
by Herr Natter, having been successfully cast in Vienna, has 
been removed to Innsbruck, where it is to be erected. The 
figure measures about 18 feet to the top of the lance. oe 

The Subscriptions for the national memorial of Joan of 
Arc at Epinal amount to 48,o11 frs. The commission for the 
work has been entrusted to M. Mercié, and it is hoped that all 
parts will be ready for inauguration in September 1893. 

The Autumn Exhibition, held under the auspices of the 
Liverpool Corporation, was opened on Monday. Over a thou- 
sand pictures are hung. Ee 

Mr. Freeman has been reappointed city architect of 
Dublin for the following twelve months, his department ta 
be controlled by that of the city engineer, Mr. Harty. 

Mr. W. F. Skene, the Scottish archeologist, died in Edin- 
burgh on August 29, in his eighty-fourth year. Since 1881 he 
was Historiographer Royal for Scotland. © ~. © rat 

Messrs. F. W. Simon & Tweedie, of Edinburgh, have 
obtained the first place in the competition for the proposed 
town hall and public offices, Llanelly. Mr. Charles Barry acted 
as referee. ne Peet. ah 

The Annual Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects will be held in Chicago on October 18, 19, 20, this 
date having been fixed upon so that architects attending may 
participate in the dedicatory ceremonies of the Columbian 
Exhibition, which occur on October 21. 

The Restoration of the “ Old Red Hall,” Bourne, Lincoln- 
shire, also known as the ‘“‘ Guy Fawkes Mansion,” has now been 
completed. 

Sir Richard Bulkeley, Bart., has made a present of a site 
at Llangefni for the erection of County Buildings. Plans for 
the buildings are to be invited in competition. 

The Rhyl Commissioners, at their monthly meeting, 
resolved to commission Messrs. Darbyshire & Smith, archi- 
tects, Manchester, to prepare plans for a proposed hospital for 
infectious diseases, to accommodate twenty-four patients, 

The Trustees of the late Mr. W. Moore, of Hanley, have 
notified to the Town Council their intention of giving a sum of 
5oo/. to the Hanley Park Fund. 

The Residence of Sir Walter Raleigh at Youghal, which 
was recently the property of the late Sir J. P. Hennessy, was 
offered for sale by public auction at Cork on Monday, but. 
without attracting a purchaser. 

An Experiment is being tried in the new beacon light for 
the Firth of Forth, on the Bremar Rock in St. Margaret’s 
Hope. ‘The gas tank fitted in connection is expected to feed 
the light during three months. 

The Ruskin Museum at Meersbrook, near Sheffield, 
which has been closed for three months whilst undergoing 
internal improvement at a cost of 600/., has been reopened to 
the public. New glass roofs have been placed over the picture 
galleries and mineral-room and the buildings thoroughly venti- 
lated. The collection of Turner’s pictures, which represent the 
artist’s work throughout his life, are now on view at Meersbrook, 
having been lent from the National Gallery until November. 

The Hon. Frances Warren has given 12,000/. for the 
erection of a new church at Bradford, which will be designed 
by Mr. E. Warren, of Westminster. 
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THE WEEK. 


A crircuLar has been issued during the week by the Rev 
F, W. Brynon, vicar of Alfriston, Sussex, appealing for 
funds in order to preserve the old clergy-house at Alfriston, . 


which is in urgent need of repair. It is a building erected 


in the fourteenth century, apparently of contemporary date 


with the adjoining church of St. Andrew, which is some- 
times called “the cathedral of the South Downs.” The 


house or hall is constructed of oak framing, with the inter- 


stices filled in with “wattle and dab.” On plan it consists 
of a central hall, 23 feet by 17 feet, the entire height of the 
building, with an open-timbered roof with large cambered 
tie-beams and moulded king-posts used as a support to the 
upper part of the roof, after the manner usual in Sussex 
ecclesiastical buildings. This hall was apparently used as a 
general living and reception room by the Medizeval clergy. 
On either side of this hall are smaller rooms, two storeys in 
height, which were probably dormitories, offices, &c. 


therefore of national interest, showing the manner in which 
the parochial clergy, as distinguished from the monastic 
establishments, lived in England in the Middle Ages. The 
building is now in a very dangerous condition, and unless 
its preservation is at once seriously taken in hand it will not 
survive the storms of another winter. Mr. OWEN FLEMING, 
architect, who has carefully examined the building, esti- 
mates the cost of an entire preservation will be about 4s0/. 


The Sussex Archzeological Society have declared that every 


effort should be made to secure the building, and this 
Opinion is corroborated by the Society for the: Preservation 
of Ancient Buildings. As soon as funds are forthcoming 
steps will be taken to arrange with the patron and bishop 
to secure the building to the parish for ever as a reading- 
room and for other parochial uses. 


A coMMOoN formula in American invitations to builders 
is thatthe contract shall be awarded to the “ lowest respon- 
sible bidder.” It is found that the adjective “ responsible ” 
often enables a public body to have more or less liberty in 
the selection of builders. In some of the States the law 
prescribes that contracts are to be given to the lowest 
bidder, but it does not always follow that modesty and 
economy are rewarded in that way. .The American 
Architect narrates particulars of some cases which reveal 
that the law is not at times obeyed to the letter. In ten- 
dering for mains to be used in connection with the Pitts- 
burg Waterworks, one firm sent in a tender that’ was 
5,000 dols. lower than any of the others." The contract was 
awarded on one of the higher-priced tenders. An action 
was brought by the senders of the lowest tender. The 
Water Committee defended their conduct on the 
ground that ‘one of the plaintiffs was a drunkard and 
endeavoured to bribe the officials. The Court held that 
the charges were groundless, but as there was no evidence 
of fraud or bad faith in making them, the committee were 
absolved. It was also declared that a responsible contractor 
was not merely a man of pecuniary ability, but one who 
could carry out work promptly, faithfully’: and well. The 
committee possessed discretionary power, and were justified 
in exercising it to the best of their judgment. Another 
case arose out of the contract for the Nevada Lunatic 
Asylum. It was given to a builder whose tender was 
60,000 dols. A rival builder, who proposed to do the work 
for 52,000 dols., sought a mandamus to compel the transfer 
of the contract: to himself. « The Commissioners maintained 
that'as they were advised the work would cost at least 
58,000 dols. ‘The Supreme Court held ‘that the statute was 
mandatory in requiring the Commissioners to take ‘the 
lowest responsible‘bid, and they had no power or authority 
to accept any other ; but in ascertaining whether or not a 
bidder.was responsible, they were required to deliberate 
and decide, and in doing so they exercised judicial not 
ministerial functions ; “and in deciding upon the responsi- 
bility of bidders it was their duty to consider-not only their 


pecuniary ability to perform’ the contract, but it was-their. 


right and duty to inquire and ascertain which ones, in point 
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The, 
building is of a character rarely found in England, and is 


|The roof. will be flat and surmounted. by a balustrade. 


of skill, ability and integrity, would be most likely, to do 
faithful, conscientious work, and fulfil the contract promptly 

according to its letter and spirit.” The discretion may be 
open to abuses, but apparently the Courts at least are 
anxious that a builder’s tender shall not. be rejected in an 
arbitrary or unfair manner. 


_ ACCORDING to one of the speakers at the Sanitary Con- 
gress in Portsmouth, at least 80 per cent. of the houses in 
England would not sustain an examination of sanitary 
appliances. ‘This seems to be one of the exaggerated cal- 
culations which specialists are prone to produce. Sir 
THoMAS CRAWFORD, in his address, also said that few 
English houses were constructed in accordance with the 
laws of sanitation, and he regretted that while the housing 
of the working classes was in a fair way of being provided 
for, nothing had been done to provide suitable accommoda- 
tion for the poorest classes of the people not actually 
paupers. Many of them were infinitely worse off than the: 
regular inmates of the workhouse, but some element ‘of: 
self-respect constrained them to endure’ hardship ‘and 
privation even to the verge of starvation, rather than. 
go-to .the workhouse. Sir Tuomas ‘said: this - class 
should _be housed in homes where they) would be: 
provided with pure air, good water, light ard shelter: 
at rates which they could pay, while leaving a’ sufficient: 
margin for food and clothing.. The loafer should not be 
tolerated under any circumstances. His~ gregarious and 
filthy habits and his hopeless laziness and moral degradation 
render his consignment to the workhouse a necessity. Sir 
THomas did not include under this head the casual 
wanderer out of employ, for whom other arrangements 
should be made, or the blind and otherwise maimed, who 
made a profitable display of their misfortunes. - All such 
should be compulsorily assigned to asylums supported by 
the State, and after all that could be done had been: 
achieved benevolence would still have a wide field for its 
exercise. As commonly happens in such cases, Sir Toomas 
CRAWFORD did not attempt to estimate the cost of the. 
revolution he recommends. ‘ 


WE hope the vendor of the bronze statuette ascribed to. 
Riccio, and for which M. Courajop promised to pay: 
40,000 francs, will pursue the action he has comménced to’ 
recover the money. At the trial there would-be an: 
exposure of the yielding basis on: which connoisseurship 
rests in our days. The experts in Paris believed it was a> 
genuine work, and they must have had: some reason for 
their opinion. But as soon as it was mentioned that the. 
statuette had not found favour in the eyes of the officers of 
the British Museum their bargain was set aside by the 
authorities of the Louvre. The figure is now alleged to be 
a production of some factory where sham antiques are 
prepared for the markets, and once a statement. of that 
kind gets afloat it is sure to receive many additions. © The 
French would be unwise if they imagined. that officers of 
the British Museum are more infallible in their opinions 
than the rest of the world. As experts they are liable to 
err like all connoisseurs, We should like to~ discover 
whether the French Courts would be led away by a belief 
in the surety of English decisions. . The foremost authority 
in France on the subject of Renaissance bronzes is, or 
should be, M. Courajop, and he decided that the statuette 
in question was genuine and a treasure that was worth 
purchasing, although the finances of the country were not - 
in a gratifying condition. What better witness can the: 
owner desire in a trial for the recovery of the 40,000 francs? 


THE various sections of the Observatory which is to be 
erected on the summit of. Mont Blanc bave been con- 
structed in Paris, from whence they will be sent to 
Chamounix. The structure will be of. wood, and will cover 
an area of about 26 feet by 13 feet. There will be two 
storeys, and each will have two divisions, _ ‘The lower storey : 
will be at the disposition of whoever has scaled the moun- 
tain, and the upper storey is to be reserved for the observers. 
In 
the centre will be a cupola, which will shelter the instru- 
ments. _In the trials the rock was not reached, and the 
observatory. must therefore rest upon the crust of hard snow, 
which is, however, considered to be sufficiently stable. ~ 
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NICOLAS TOUSSAINT CHARLET.* 


O an observer of human nature it must appear a 
difficult problem to explain the peculiarities of the 
estimation of military fame in various times and places. 
COLLEONE, who was one of the most renowned soldiers of 
the fifteenth century, was compelled, we are told, to 
bequeath money for a statue and a tomb in order that his 
name might not be forgotten among his countrymen. How 
many English warriors are no longer remembered because 
they were too poor or too indifferent to make a provision of 
the same kind? WELLINGTON and NELSON somehow were 
able to fascinate their countrymen, and they obtained 
exceptional recognition, as is evident from the amount of 
money that was expended on their statues. But where are 
the portraits in marble or bronze of the heroes who par- 
ticipated with them and which have been paid for by the 
public? The soldiers and sailors whose exertions for their 
country were taken as a matter of course, would probably 
not have grumbled because they were deprived of that dis- 
tinction which the artist can confer. They knew that even 
battle scenes were not popular in England. Would, for 
instance, the series of paintings that depicted the deeds 
which won the Victoria Crosses be accepted in any public 
gallery in the provinces? ‘The Germans, to a great extent, 
resemble the English in their indifference to memorials of 
military scenes. The last wars have not given rise to many 
commissions for statues, unless of the few who held 
almost supreme power. The paintings of battles which 
appear in exhibitions in German cities form an insignificant 
percentage of the contents of the galleries. 

Our French neighbours, from policy or inclination, adopt 
a different course. They are not satisfied with thinking, 
like Drppin’s brave friend, that posterity will read about 
the battles “in almanacs and things, just as people read of 
the Hard Frost and the Fire of London.” It is supposed, no 
doubt, that people do not read almanacs with regularity, and 
rarely are moved to enthusiasm by that class of literature. 
Accordingly, a great many Frenchmen have the duty 
assigned to them of endeavouring to insure that all the 
circumstances connected with the broils and battles of 
France shall never be forgotten. We have lately noticed 
the efforts of one of those men, viz. RarreT, and now we 
have to deal with one of his masters, Nicotas ToussAINT 
CHARLET. 

It is remarkable that a man who was so keen-sighted, 
so unconventional and so opposed to stereotyped art as 
Hetnricu Heine, in his letters on the art displayed in 
Paris in his time, did not bestow any notice on the windows 
of the print-shops and the crowds that were daily assembled 
in front of them. To the people who were attracted to 
those places CuArLEv1’s lithographs were of more importance 
than any painting by SCHEFFER or DELAROCHE, described by 
Heng, which found favour in the Tuileries. For CHARLET, 
with his chalks, helped to create the force which for a 
time emptied the palace, and the Court painters, with all 
their power, were unable to save their patrons. He was 
not a great artist, like Dfcamps or Rarret, who also 
worked on stone. He had no subtle thoughts, and not 
much inventive power. But his defects were an advantage. 
CHARLET’s ideas were commonplace, but on that account 
they were easily comprehended by the multitude. He was 
a plain man appealing to men like himself, and the 
standard which he employed to test all things was one 
which every honest workman, employé, or National Guard 
in Paris could apply with no less skill. There was no 
affectation of superiority about CHarLer; he was too 
sound of mind to become a snob and judge the world as 
if he were accustomed to wear livery, and to accept his 
master’s sneers as revelations. All artists who succeed are 
bound to be more or less objective, and to identify them- 
selves with whatever they represent ; it could be said of 
CuarLET that he generally kept to classes that intellectually 
and socially did not differ much from himself. It might be 
thought that his best plates were projections of himself, and 
suggested what he must have been under certain conditions. 
We can fancy him appearing as a private soldier, corporal 
or sergeant, but without the baton in his knapsack ; he 
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might be akin in spirit to the workmen he represents (not 
excepting the old cobbler who, after the manner of GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK with most strangers, is so carried away by 
admiration of his right arm that he exclaims, “‘Le beau 
bras! C’est comme Il’antique!”) ; and no doubt he often 
became irritated, like some of his creations, about 
the incidence of taxation and other evils of govern- 
ment by departments. But the limitations which fate 
prescribed for him gave an air of reality to his 
works, for if his range of vision was narrow it was acute. 
HippoLyte BELLANGE realised the extent of CHARLET’s: 
province when he drew the memorial lithograph. He 
shows a multitude of people coming with wreaths to the 
monument of the artist. ‘They consist of soldiers, work- 
men, artists, boys and girls; but an English valet could 
not fail to observe that ‘the hupper classes are conspicuous 
by their habsence.” An artist who could make himself a 
sort of representative of the most numerous part of the 
population surely was worth the attention of Herne, for his’ 
works might give hints to a writer who was fond of posing 
as a JEREMIAH. 

CHARLET, as we have said, was one of the artists who 
minister in the temple of the French Mars. It was only 
natural that he should have more sympathy with soldiers 
than the average citizen, for his father was one of the 
drageons who served the Republic and died for it. The 
future artist was born in 1792. Apparently his mother was 
poor, but she was courageous and contrived to obtain for 
him a good education. Like a great many youths during 
the century his scholarship did not enable him to be useful 
except as a clerk. He was employed in one of the mairies 
to keep the register of the weights of the conscripts. The 
desperate efforts of NAPoLEON to keep up the strength of 
his armies made CHARLET busy. When, in 1814, the Allies 
appeared outside Paris, he joined a battalion of volunteers, 
and he always believed that he aided in repulsing the’ 
Siberian Grenadiers. After the Restoration CHARLET’s 
occupation was gone, for there were no more levies to enter 
the scales. Probably his abrupt discharge made him feel 
he was a martyr for Napoleonism. In those days there was 
a host of applicants for appointments, and CHARLET was 
forced to make use of such skill in drawing as he had’ 
acquired at school in teaching others. In 1817 he entered 
the atelier of Gros, which was then attended by students. 
who afterwards acquired fame. Gros helped to glorify: 
NAPOLEON, and if CHARLET showed him attempts in litho- 
graphy representing the Emperor or his soldiers, it is no 
wonder he admired them, although in secret. He had the. 
sense to perceive that CHARLET was not made of the stuff. 
that could win a Prix de Rome by an experiment in Davip’s 
manner, and he advised him to abandon academicalism, 
and trust to his own caprice. 

CHARLET accordingly felt he might celebrate the feats 
of the army with the satisfactory conviction that it was his 
vocation. His works were admired, and impressed crowds 
as if they were adaptations of the Emperor’s bulletins, but 
the susceptibility of the public was not of much influence 
on the sales. CHARLET was not satisfied when he found 
the publishers professed that there were no profits to divide. 
He then tried to dispose of his plates without their agency, 
and his gains did not increase. It is no wonder he de- 
stroyed many plates, and that impressions are now scarce. . 
He was forced to undertake such work as sign-painting, . 
and his acquaintance with GERICAULT, the painter of the 
Shipwreck of the Medusa, arose out of the admiration of - 
the latter for a sign that CHARLET painted at Meudon. It 
may be said that CHARLET, when most miserable, was not 
in a worse condition than many other artists who were then 
suffering in Paris. But if their works were not appreciated 
it was supposed it was owing to the public being unac- 
quainted with them, while CHARLET’s name was familiar to 
the Parisians, His neglect was therefore more painful to 
endure. 

All things arrive to the man who can wait, and the 
vicissitudes of the Governments between 1815 and 1830 
offered opportunities to CHARLET to display his power. 
Louis XVIII. might be forgiven if he fancied that in his © 
tenure of the throne he was as secure as any of his pre- 
decessors. But the realities of the situation were mani- 
fested in course of time. CHARLET became as much of a 
power as any of the journalists. His contrasts between 
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past-and present systems of ruling, and between incapable 
officials and humble men possessing good sense, were as 
effective as the most convincing articles or pamphlets. The 
artist out of conviction helped to open the way for Lous 
PHILIPPE, and the king did not forget. the service that was 
rendered to him. CHARLET was invited as a friend to share 
the hospitality of the royal family, but no chamberlain 
could make a courtier out of so upright an individual. He 
would not, like Sir PeErtINAX MacsycoPpHant, be induced to 
believe that the world was to be conquered by “ booing.” 
Louis PHILIPPE may have respected the artist more when 
he found that CuHarLEeT could not become elastic at will. 
In 1831 CHARLET’S name was inscribed among the chevaliers 
of the Legion of Honour. The king endeavoured to 
obtain for him free quarters in the buildings assigned to the 
arts in those days, but without success. In spite of the 
opposition which came from the painters and other orthodox 
believers in the ancient system of teaching, CHARLET was 
appointed as professor of drawing in the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, where he revolutionised the system of instruction. 
The effect of improved circumstances was visible in him. 
He tried his hand at painting, and his Zpisode in the 
Russian Campaign received generous praise from ALFRED 
DE Musser, who considered it was allied to the Wreck of 
the Medusa and The Deluge, by Nicovtas Poussin. But 
whatever change might take place in or about CHARLET, he 
still remained faithful to the Grande Armée, and his best 
work is to be seen in his illustrations of its deeds. A whole 
series is devoted to the Invalides, in which the foibles of 
the veterans are treated with a sort of affectionate humour. 
It was no wonder the plates were popular. 

A man who believed in the old way of fighting above- 
board could hardly be expected to admire the tactics by 
which war and diplomacy were intermingled in an under- 
hand and novel manner by the constitutional Governments. 
What stronger satire on the early stages of the Algerian 
contest. could be devised than one of CHARLET’s prints ? 
An officer who is made to appear like a thief in uniform 
seizes the burnous of an Arab chief, while he expostulates 
with him in. this persuasive way :—‘“ What! You repel 
civilisation? You, as a savage, cannot be aware that 
civilised people rejoice in an infinity of admirable institu- 
tions, bureaux, tolls, customs, direct and indirect taxation, 
and, above all, the censure. Oh, if you could only know 
our censors!” It was not to be expected that caricatures 
inspired by that sort of humour could be gratifying to the 
censors. Occasionally it was demanded that the text of the 
inscriptions should be altered, but there are prints enough 
remaining to prove that the Government dared not venture 
to go beyond a certain length in impeding the artist. In 
his case at least thought was free. 

There is one marked difference between the plates 
which CHARLET produced and those of a similar class to 
which we have been accustomed in England. The English 
artists seemed eager to “catch the Cynruia of the minute,” 
and in consequence their drawings are hastily executed. 
ROWLANDSON and GiLRay and the CRUIKSHANKS de- 
pended on hand-colouring to make up the deficiencies 
of hasty work. Of late years Mr. TENNIEL has set an 
example of drawing that will compare with German work 
in its strength and accuracy. But the figures are mainly 
in outline. CHARLET, on the contrary, worked up his 
drawings as if he were eager to have them compared with 
MEISSONIER’S miniatures. There is nothing to suggest that 
they were executed to serye a temporary purpose. It must 
be allowed that the drawings are reproduced in the 
biography in the most careful manner. 

M. LHOoMME has executed his work in his usual pains- 
taking and exhaustive style, and after reading his pages 
nobody can question CHARLET’s right to be accepted as one 
of the artists who have brought credit to France. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, 


PAPER on “The Ordnance Maps: the Defects and 

their Remedies,” was read by Mr. Henry T. Crook, C.E., 
at the annual meeting of the Federated Institution of Mining 
Engineers at Shelton. He said more than a century ago the 
work of making a general topographical map of the United 
Kingdom was commenced. It was the original: enterprise for 
which the Ordnance Survey Department was constituted : 


) to-day that work was still unfinished. This fact alone was a 


sufficient corrective of the indiscriminate eulogy which had 
always been lavished on their own work by the responsible 
officials. The present state of the Ordnance Survey could not 
be said to be satisfactory. Having regard to the very large 
outlay of public money which had been and still was being 
incurred, the results were disappointing. A very large propor- 
tion of the maps were obsolete, sometimes before publication. 
Notwithstanding the adoption of new processes vaunted to 
effect much saving in time and cost, the actual cost of produc- 
tion did not seem to diminish, while the sale price of the 
maps had increased. The main cause of this was that the 
whole question of the national survey and the manner in which 
it should be carried out had never been thoroughly considered. 
The scheme of work of the Ordnance Survey was very com- 
prehensive, and the establishment was probably the largest 
and most expensive maintained by any country. He quoted 
the report of the Royal Commission of 1858 and other reports 
as to the lines on which the work of the survey had been con- 
ducted, and showed how incomplete and unsatisfactory the 
work was. The most conspicuous defect of the ordnance maps 
of all scales was their obsolete character. The long neglect of 
revision had brought the survey into a condition of all but 
hopeless muddle. Large sums of money were voted for revision 
every year by Parliament, no less a sum than 140,000/, having 
been voted for this purpose in the last session of the late 
Parliament. As a matter of fact, not one penny of that 
money was spent on true revision. It was used for new works 
entered upon apparently at the instance of the officials of 
the Treasury. It was said that a sum of more than 
500,0007, would be required to bring the arrears to 
the limit by which the survey in no part of the country 
would be older tian fifteen years. He submitted that 
the permanent revision department ought to be constituted 
as a separate and distinct department, with clearly-defined 
duties, and organised in local divisions, the country being 
divided into convenient districts of a size proportionate to the 
density of the population, the character of the industries and 
the consequent probability of change, and that such Department 
should be independent of all county, municipal and local 
authorities generally, whether contributing to the cost of the 
survey or not. After describing various means by which the 
revision department could carry on work of general utility, he 
went on to repeat that many of the chief defects of the survey 
maps, especially of those on the larger scales, were due to the 
neglect of revision. There was certainly, when they remem- 
bered the immense number of plans, a great deal of work to 
deal with ; but when the decision was made to carry out the 
survey on these large scales, it was manifest what the number 
of sheets would be, and the Department had had nearly forty 
years in which to think out the details of a system and organisa- 
tion to cope with the work. Every year that passed only in- 
creased the difficulty of the task which had to be faced. The 
Treasury had again and again refused to sanction revision, 
whilst it had authorised enormous and expensive undertakings 
without regard to the sufficiency of the vote to complete and 
maintain the surveys and maps already authorised. It was 
necessary to lay down, after proper inquiry, distinctly the lines 
which were to be followed by the survey in the production and 
maintenance of the maps. That being done, and the cost of 
completing and maintaining the various maps set forth clearly 
in the estimates presented by Parliament, there was little doubt 
that Parliament would grant the necessary money to save a 
great scheme from the disaster which was impending if steps 
be not taken soon to avert it. 

Mr. W. Cochrane asked whether in the term “revision ” 
Mr. Crook meant a resurvey or office work, from which any of 
the portions could be completed. Such an amount of money as 
that spoken of would astonish them if it had to be voted every 
year, especially if the result was to continue to be hownot to do 
it. The sooner they had a uniform system the better. Did the 
records exist in London from which office work alone would 
produce everything required ? 

Mr. Henry Lewis considered that if the ordnance maps were 
to be of use to mining engineers they should be of such a scale 
that underground workings could be plotted. Would it be a 
great cost to bring out plans on two-chain-to-the-inch scale for 
mining districts only ? ; 

Mr. Crook, in reply, said with regard to the cost of revision 
and the mode in which it was done, that all maps got out of 
date if not looked after. It was forty years since the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire map was made. It became a question 
whether the survey should not be taken on a larger scale. 
They called it revision, although there was a re-survey. If 
they neglected revision ten or twelve years they must have a 
re-survey. Probably 50 per cent. of the 25-inch map would 
have to be re-surveyed. If they left it too long they had to 
send out a surveying staff again. But at the present moment 
the staff was only engaged on this large scale in Yorkshire, the 
revision of London, and the re-survey of Ireland on the 25-inch 
scale. With regard to the production of another class of map, 
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two chains to the.inch, it would be a very expensive matter 
indeed. They would have to draw out the whole sheet-lines 
of the country, set it out again, and plot the map on that scale. 
It would take an immense number of sheets on that scale. 

The President moved :—‘ That, whilst fully appreciating 
the good work done by the Ordnance Survey and the general 
utility of the plans, this meeting of the Federated Institution of 
Mining Engineers regrets that the scale upon which they are 
published renders them of little practical value for the purpose 
of working plans of mines ; and, further, this meeting suggests 
to the Ordnance Survey Department that if the plans of mining 
districts were published on a scale of two chains to an inch, 
with the buildings lined and the trees omitted, such plans 
would be of practical use for the working plans of coal mines 
and of general service for mining purposes. Further, that the 
Ordnance Department should make it generally known that 
tracings from plotted plans may be obtained from the chief 
office, Southampton, and also that the price of such tracings 
may be at a reasonable cost per sheet,” which was carried 
unanimously. 


UNAUTHORISED ALTERATIONS 
CHURCHES. 


UDGMENT has been given by Dr. Tristram, Q.C., as 
Chancellor of the diocese of Hereford, on applications 

' which were made in the Consistory Court in June. The 
vicar and churchwardens of the parish of Upton Bishop, in the 
county of Hereford, petitioned for a faculty in confirmation of 
certain alterations made in the parish church in October last 
without a faculty, but with the sanction of the vestry and the 
advice of the diocesan architect. The principal alteration con- 
sisted in taking down an Early English doorway, known as the 
priest’s doorway, leading from the priest’s vestry into the 
chancel, together with part of the south chancel wall, and in 
placing an organ on the south side of the chancel with the back 
of it extending into the priest’s vestry. Opposition was raised 
by the sons of the late Rev. F. T. Havergal, the former vicar of 
the parish, who had erected the vestry in the latter part of 1879 
as a memorial to his sister, Miss Frances Ridley Havergal, the 
bymn-writer. Money for the erection of the vestry was partly 
derived from the sale of the copyright of her last work, “ Kept 
for the Master’s Use,” supplemented by subscriptions from 
relatives and friends. A memorial-slab was erected over the 
entrance-door, and after a faculty had been applied for and 
granted in October 1879 the building was consecrated by the 
bishop of the diocese. The grounds of opposition were : — 
(1) That the alterations were commenced without consulting 
Dr. Havergal’s family, and after the vicar had received intima- 
tion that they disapproved of them ; (2) that they destroyed the 
character and. diminished the size of the memorial vestry ; 
(3) that the destruction of the priest’s doorway was detrimental 
to the architectural character of the church ; (4) that the new 
entrance from the vestry into the chancel was inconveniently 
narrow ; (5) that the making of the alterations without a faculty 
was in violation of ecclesiastical law. The petitioners objected 
that the Messrs. Havergal had no /ocus standz, but, this being 
overruled by the Chancellor, they alleged :—(1) That the vestry 

‘was not in fact erected as a memorial vestry to Miss Havergal, 
-but as a gift from Dr. Havergal to the parish ; (2) that, if it was 
a memorial chapel, that fact would not confer on the Havergal 
family the right to object to the parish making alterations 
in:it.1: 

Evidence was given by the vicar, the Archdeacon of 
‘Hereford; Mr. Nicholson, the diocesan surveyor ; the widow of 
“the late vicar, and others. It was stated that the vestry of the 
parish had.lately purchased an organ for 120/. with a view to 
placing it on the south side of the chancel, that on its arrival 
the case of the irstrument was found to be larger than had been 
anticipated, and accordingly the petitioners took down a por- 
tion of the chancel wall, together with the priest’s doorway, and 
placed the back portion of the organ in the priest’s vestry. It 
also appeared that the vicar was aware that a faculty was neces- 
sary, but he had told one of the churchwardens that it would 
cost 10/., and it would be better to save the money. 

The Chancellor said that he had inspected the church, which 
was of remarkable architectural beauty, containing traces of 
Norman architecture, with Early English and other windows of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and that what had 

occurred in this case forcibly illustrated the necessity of adhe- 
rence to the rule of ecclesiastical law that no alterations should 
be made in a church without a faculty. He was satisfied on 

‘the evidence that the vestry was erected by Dr. Havergal as a 
memorial to his sister, and therefore the Court would not have 
been justified in sanctioning the alterations in question without 
previous notice to the Havergal family. Such was the rule in 

_relation to the removal of monuments and memorial windows, 

-and, of tombstones. and vaults; on principle, the same rule 


IN 


»should be applied. to a memorial aisle or vestry... It was | 


beyond doubt that the petitioners had committed a serious 


offence against ecclesiastical law in making the altera- 
tions in question without a faculty. By their action in 
taking down part of the main wall of the chancel, 
destroying an ancient Early English doorway of architectural 
beauty, and making substantial alterations in a vestry recently 
erected by faculty, without the sanction of the Court, they had 
rendered themselves liable to be articled in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, with the certain result of their being monished for 
having violated the law and of being ordered to restore the 
church to its former condition as far as practicable, and of 
being condemned in costs. According to the evidence, the 
alterations as regards the position of the organ and of the 
choir seats were improvements ; but it would have been the 
duty of the Court to have declined to sanction thé destruction 
of the priest’s doorway, or any interference with the priest’s 
vestry, without the concurrence of the Havergal family. 
Under these circumstances the Court cannot grant a con- 
firmatory faculty in the form and manner asked for. On the 
other hand, however, with regard to ordering the removal of 
the organ and the restoration of the priest’s doorway to its 
former position, the stones of which the latter had been 
constructed had been defaced by the action of the petitioners 
and utilised in the construction of the vestry arch, and it would 
be futile to make any such order. Had the restoration been 
practicable, the Court would have made the order without 
hesitation. The only other possible position for the organ was 
on the north side of the chancel; and to erect a suitable 
chamber there would cost between 200/. and 250/, to meet 
which there are at present no funds available. The Court 
therefore decreed a faculty sanctioning the organ to remain in 
its present position until application be made for a further 
faculty to remove it to the north side of the chancel or other 
suitable position; and on the granting of such a faculty, the 
priest’s vestry to be restored as near as practicable to its former 
condition, the respondents’ costs in this suit to be paid by the 
vicar. 


THE DUBLIN MUSEUM. 


HE following report by Mr. Longfield, keeper, has been 

presented to the Science and Art Department :— 

During the past year considerable progress has been made 
in the arrangement and labelling of specimens, especially in 
the collection of pottery, porcelain and glass. Among the 
more important acquisitions by purchase may be mentioned 
some fine specimens of Italian czmgue cento stone and wood 
carvings, purchased in Florence, the stone carvings consisting 
of a mural tabernacle, portion of the architrave of a doorway, 
and a slab inlaid with glass and porphyry mosaic work; and 
the wood carvings include a chest with an inlaid design in 
cement, a carved and gilt box and a chair with back and seat 
of stamped and coloured leather. The rubbings and photo- 
graphs of tombs of early Irish saints at Bobbio (near Lucca) 
Italy, kindly lent by Miss Margaret Stokes last year, have been 
permanently acquired for the Museum collections. Fe 

~ The following plaster casts have been added to the collec- 
tion (the first four mentioned have already been placed on view), 
viz. :—1. The Monument of Carlo Marsuppini in the church of 
Santa Croce, Florence. 2. Door, Beauvais Cathedral. 3. 
Door, Palais de Versailles. 4. Sepulchral figure (Theodoric, 
king of the Goths) from the tomb of the Emperor Maximilian 
at Innsbruck ; bronze by Peter Visscher. 5. Door, church of 
St. Maclou, Rouen. 6. Part of choir screen, Limoges Cathedral, 
7. Portion of a frieze by Della Robbia- from Pistoja, Italian, 
fifteenth century, subject “ Healing the Sick. To the collection 
of furniture have been added two finely-carved chairs (English, 
early eighteenth century), portion of a suite of furniture pur- 
chased by the Science and Art Department, a Sheraton table 
with painted decorations, a brass-mounted table in the Egyptian 
style of the First Empire, and an interesting chair of the 
Chippendale period with carved back. 

_In the ethnographical collection the more important addi- 
tions have been several interesting ornaments of carved and 
painted wood from New Zealand, a decorated head (a trophy) 
of the Mundurucus, Brazil, and a collection of specimens from 
Dutch New Guinea; a fine bronze figure of the Goddess 
Lakshmi has been placed in this collection, and is very similar 
in character to a bronze of Vishnu already in the collection. 

To the pottery and porcelain collections have been added a 
fine tankard of Creussen pottery (German, eighteenth century) 
with silver mountings, a figure of ‘ Fortitude,” Caughley ware, 
two interesting tiles (painted and encaustic) from the Radiaseh 
College, Ispahan, and two fine Chelsea stands of shells and 
rockwork. we E eed re 33: 

Several interesting enamel paintings of the eighteenth cen- 
tury have been acquired, including a highly interesting portrait 
of the celebrated Mrs. Woffington; a cup of_ translucent 


cloisonné enamel, modern Russian work, has_also_been pur- 
chased. A selection has been. made of, some. of the most 


interesting portraits, reproduced by photography, in the Guelph 
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. Exhibition. A fine cup of dark green jade (from the Summer 
Palace, Pekin) has been added to the collection of Chinese 
carvings. 

To the lace and embroidery collection have been added a 
_ fine specimen of Chinese embroidery in coloured silks on black 
satin, and a specimen of old Italian tape lace, with brides 
formed of gold thread. 

An interesting water-colour drawing of the old Market 
Cross at Kilkenny, executed by an able hand in the last 
century, has been added to this section of the Museum, a por- 
tion of which has now been placed on view in the passage 
between the two Museums, where the casts of the fine sculptures 
by Della Quercia from the church of San Petronio, Bologna, 
have also been placed. 

In the Egyptian and Assyrian Room a table for offerings 
(syenite) from a temple on an island in the Nile, near the 
Second Cataract, and bearing the cartouches of kings 
‘Osirtasen II. and III., has been placed ; it forms part of the 
Royal Irish Academy Collection, to which it was presented by 
Major Robert Higginson Borrowes, D.L., Giltown, Newbridge ; 
‘in this room as well as in that devoted to the arts of Greece and 
Rome several photographs of temples, antique sculpture and 
mosaic work have been placed on view. 

The Dunraven Collection of photographs of Irish antiquities 
(presented by Miss Margaret Stokes) have been placed in the 
Central Court, where they form an attractive feature on enter- 
ing the Museum. The collection of stone implements from 
various countries has been arranged in table cases in the 
Ethnographical Room. On the principal staircase have been 
placed engravings after paintings by Correggio, and reduced 
‘models of the figures by Michel Angelo on the Medici tombs 
at Florence. In the Indian and Persian Room the portions of 
the Ajmere and Bikanir screens (purchased at the conclusion 
-of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition) have been set up. 

In the Central Court. several table cases with special col- 
lections have been placed, containing Chinese and Japanese 
embroideries, eighteenth-century costumes, watches, dials, &c., 
tobacco and snuff-boxes, combs and snuff-boxes from Japan, 
medals struck and presented by the Corporation of London, 
jewellery, &c., Japanese books and New Year cards, electro- 
‘types of gold bosses on Ashantee shields, miniatures. 


DWELLINGS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


- the course of his address as president of the Sanitary 

Congress at Portsmouth, Sir Charles Cameron said :—The 
high mortality of the working classes is in no inconsiderable 
degree due to the insanitary dwellings in which a large propor- 
tion of them reside. It is to the improvement of the homes of 
the artisans and labourers that we must chiefly look for a fur- 
ther reduction in the death-rate of towns. Two classes of 
houses are occupied by workmen and their families—one built 
specially for them, the other originally intended each for one 
family of the upper or middle class, but now converted into 
tenements, having from two to a dozen families each. The latter 
class of dwellings are often very old and dilapidated, and their 
woodwork honeycombed, their floors sunken and patched, their 
walls damp owing to defective roofs, their staircases creaking 
and broken, their basement storeys—formerly clean and well- 
kept kitchens—now noisome dark spaces, sometimes shut up to 
prevent them from becoming the asylums of homeless wan- 
derers. The houses built for artisans and labourers, by persons 
who only desire to make a profit out of them, are often very 
defective in construction and in the essentials of a healthy 
dwelling ; their rents are generally too high for other than well- 
paid artisans. The benevolence of such men as Lord Iveagh 
and the late Mr. Peabody has provided dwellings of moderate 
rent, but unfortunately only a small fraction of the population 
can benefit by the generosity of these philanthropists. Many 
thousands of nice buildings for workpeople have been built by 
companies founded upon semi-philanthropic, semi-economic 
lines, but they too are generally let at rents exceeding 2s. 
per week. The houses which are the most insanitary, 
and in which the seeds of the fevers are nursed as in 
a hot-bed, are those occupied by the poorest classes. 
The rents paid, or promised to be paid, by these people 
are very small, and ordinary landlords could not afford 
to keep their dwellings in the state of repair, cleanliness and 
convenience which health requires and, indeed, public safety 
demands. It is from these wretched abodes of the semi-pauper 
classes that the contagion of the infective diseases sallies forth 
to deal out disease and death amongst the people whose houses 
are in a fairly good sanitary state. It is not sufficient therefore 
to have our own houses in good order; we are interested, 
though of course not to the same extent, in having all the 
houses in our neighbourhood placed under healthful conditions. 
For several.years past Parliament has been enacting statute 
after statute in reference to the improvement:of. the: homes of 
the working-classes, and the local authorities have now very 
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large powers entrusted to them for the purpose of building 
dwellings for artisans and labourers. With respect to towns, it 
seems to me that more has been done for the artisans than for 
the labourers. I think we should leave chiefly to the operations 
of the building societies and to private enterprise the providing 
of dwellings for artisans, as they are fairly well able to take 
care of themselves, but if the money of the ratepayers is 
expended in constructing dwellings for the people who can only 


| pay Is. to 2s. per week rent, then I say it is well laid out, because 


it tends to diminish sickness, death and pauperism. I know 
there are great difficulties, financial and other, in the way of 
substituting clean and moderately-comfortable dwellings for the 
filthy dens in which dwell at least 5 per cent. of the urban 
populations. It is chiefly in such places that the criminal 
classes reside, and they would rather not be supervised 
by municipal officers. It is probable that a loss would 
be sustained by letting fairly comfortable and well-kept 
tenements at rents from Is. to 2s. weekly. Corporations can, 
however, borrow money at so low a rate of interest from the 
Government for the erection of labourers’ dwellings that, if they 
adopt good schemes, they might provide very low-rent dwellings 
without incurring much loss. In 1890 the Corporation of 
Dublin erected 86 dwellings for labourers. They consist of two- 
storeyed houses, each containing four tenements. There are 
19 of these let at 2s. per week. Each consists of a living-room, 
12 2-3 feet by 12 feet, a bedroom to} feet by 74 feet, anda 
scullery and other accommodation exclusively belonging to the 
tenement. The education of the people in sanitation ought not 
to be confined to limited sections of society, but should be 
carried out as one complete and well graduated system for the 
instruction of the whole nation. A study of the laws of health 
should form part of the system of primary education, and 
would be at least as interesting to the youthful mind as a study 
of the “three R’s.” The character and conduct of the man are 
mainly dependent upon the education and training of the child ; 
so also in the future nation its action and progress will be the 
product of the education given to the actual nation in its 
infancy and youth. The sanitary lessons which are now being 
taught to the British people will bear good fruit in the century 
which is close. at hand—the century, let us hope, of low and 
uniform death-rates. Many of the evils which the pessimists 
believe to be irremediable are in reality within man’s power to 
lessen or destroy. Not afew of them arise from systematic 
violations of the laws of life and health. We can hardly be 
clean in our minds if we are foul in our bodies. Let us keep 
corruption as far from us as possible ; let us dwell in the fresh- 
ness of things, and remember always that filth is synonymous 
with disease and death ; let us worship at the shrine of that 
goddess who has given a name to the noblest of the sciences— 
that which relates to the preservation and improvement cf f} at 
precious porcelain of man’s body. 


TESSERA. 


Giotto and Leonardo. 


IOTTO and Leonardo in many respects have much in 
common. Both were rare examples of the prodigality of 
nature’s best gifts, personal beauty excepted in the former. 
They were complete universal men, with a range of intellectual 
power capable of eminence in any direction. Leonardo’s more 
varied acquirements were in unison with the advanced know- 
ledge of his age.. Giotto’s influence on art was more profound, 
inasmuch as he concentrated his genius solely upon it. Each 
sought its development through similar processes of imagina- 
tion, reflection and study of nature. Each was independent of 
the influence of other artists. Each largely inspirea in thought 
and manner the greatest of the masters of their times: Gaddi, 
Orgagna, Giottino and Spinello incited by the one; Correggio, 
Giorgione and Raphael, representatives themselves of diverse 
and powerful schools, gaining strength and knowledge from the 
profound : science of the other, and each attained to the loftiest 
excellence and widest fame. But here the parallel ceases. 
Giotto died in his sixty-first year without a cloud to shadow his 
uniform prosperity, and Leonardo in his sixty-seventh a sad- 
dened, frustrated man. Giotto was sustained and appreciated 
by the spirit of his age—earnest, religious, thorough, inciting 
to action and gifted with elevated inspiration. It was the in- 
auguration of a great intellectual movement, especially in art, 
and his was the mind that gave it impetus and. direction. 
Hence progress and prosperity were affiliated with him. 
Leonardo, on the contrary, arrived at, his climax when its great 
tide had begun to make backwater and to be agitated by con- 
trary impulses, forcing it into a transition state. 


The Normans in Sicily. 
The later Roman and the Byzantine epochs of Sicilian 
history have left behind them no ruins of great importance. 
The Saracens, doubtless, built largely, but the tendency ot 
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modern research has been to show that the works which have 
hitherto been supposed to be Saracenic are really of a later 
date. Whatever may have been the state of Sicilian art 
during this period, a new era commenced when the war-cry of 
the Normans was first heard among the hills of the Valdemone. 
True to their mission, those soldiers of the cross hastened to 
sanctify, by the erection of churches, the broad lands which 
they had wrested from the infidels. In the eastern part of the 
island their buildings were at first Romanesque in character. 
As, however, a large Saracenic population fell under their yoke, 
they began to use the assistance of Mahomedan architects. 
These ‘“ workmen of Tyre” introduced the peculiarities of the 
style to which they had been accustomed. Hence the Siculo- 
Norman architecture is utterly different from the Norman 
which is familiar to us in England and France. It carries our 
thoughts to Cairo or Granada, rather than to Rouen or 
Coutances. There seems now to be every reason to believe 
that the Liza Palace, the Sicilian Alhambra, was built not for a 
Saracenic, but for a Christian ruler. The Medizeval churches 
of Sicily, as has been well observed, curiously attest the various 
influences to which the position of the island, on the highway 
between Greece and Northern Europe, Italy and Africa has 
laid it open. Planned generally after the model of a Latin 
basilica, they are, says Mr. Fergusson, “‘Saracenic in their 
arches, Roman in their pillars and capitals, Byzantine in their 
cupolas and mosaics, Greek in their enrichments,” while all 
these styles are modified by the introduction from time to time 
of Norman ornaments. In the church of the Martorana, at 
Palermo, is a very ancient mosaic, representing Christ 
crowning King Roger. The inscription “ Rogerius Rex,” is 
in Greek characters, reminding us, by this strange con- 
fusion of tongues, of some of the early epitaphs in the 
catacombs of Rome. The exquisite Capella Palatina at 
Palermo, is built in the form of a Latin cross, but it is sur- 
mounted by a cupola, and the inscriptions on the roof are 
Arabic. San Giovanni degli Eremiti, at Palermo, might, but for 
its tower, be mistaken for a mosque. Far the grandest monu- 
ment which the Normans have left in Sicily is the cathedral of 
Monreale, four miles from the capital, and half-way up the hills 
which enclose the “Conca d’oro.” It has every right to a high 
place amongst the remains of the Middle Ages. Mr. Fergusson 
puts it far above Assisi. Here and in the Capella Palatina the 
eye, accustomed to the stained glass of the north, may balance 
its merits against those of mosaic. Most persons, we think, 
with the author just named, would prefer the former. The 
effect of the mosaic of Monreale is very gloomy, and only 
suited to a religion of doubt, if not of fear. There is nothing 
of this in the Sainte Chapelle. It seems nowto be admitted by 
the best authorities that the Siculo-Norman churches were not 
the stepping-stones by which the pointed arch came into Europe. 
Probably the old idea of the Crusaders having been the first to 
employ it largely is not so far wrong, but it appears to have 
been partially used in France at a much earlier period. 
Among other Sicilian Medizeval buildings which should not be 
passed altogether without notice, are the great cathedral of 
Cefalu, built in fulfilment of a vow, as Monreale was, in 
obedience to a vision, and the Cuba palace at Palermo. These 
and many others are described and represented in Mr. Gally 
Knight’s work. Count Roger’s donjon-keep at Paterno is a 
good example of the residence of a great Norman lord in Sicily ; 
and Randazzo is to this day an excellent specimen of a Middle 
Age Sicilian town. 


Roman Allotments in Conquered Lands. 


The rules by which centuriz or private estates were allotted 
to Roman colonists and their dimensions regulated formed part 
of the constitutional law of Rome. The Romans, as one of 
their own text writers states, treated subjected nations accord- 
ing to their own appreciation of such nation’s deserts, They 
compounded with the more civilised and submissive, or they let 
them remain in the possession of their lands. But tu the hardy 
and combative barbarian who could make out no claim to such 
a merit, the doom was simple unmitigated confiscation of the 
entire soil of his country. This confiscation of the enemy’s 
soil subserved an organic law of the city—the extension of 
itself corporeally through the means of colonies of Roman 
citizens. Under the empire the foundation of these colonies 
was regulated after the following manner. A lex or decree of 
the emperor defined the country to be colonised and the number 
of colonists who should receive a share in its partition. The 
Roman colonist was thus no squatter, but was an appointee of 
the government, at whose hands he received his allotted estate. 
The allotment of these estates was a matter of much form. 
In the eyes of the Roman statesmen and lawyers an enemy’s 
soil was rude (their own expression), ze. it was either wholly 
devoid of civil shape and form, as in the case of barbarous 
countries, or, as in the case of others, was not imbued with 
those peculiarities which Roman law affected. This rudeness 
remained until colonize imposed upon it the strict agrarian con- 
ditions recognised by Roman law. These conditions were two- 


fold. “In the first place, the newly acquired country was to be 
divided into territoria, each territorium containing for its centre 
a civitas or municipium, which should have legal jurisdiction 
over itself and its territory. Secondly, each territorium was to: 
be parcelled out into private properties, the future allotments of 
the intended colonists. The territorium determined upon by 
the imperial decree was measured off and defined by a military” 
commission, assisted by a staff of the official agrimensores. 
This having been done, the commission mapped out for the 
purposes of the colony the good arable land of the new terri- 
tory into quadrate, or otherwise rectangular, estates called 
technically centuria. These centuriz, intersected by public 
roads and ways, were the allotments of the colonists, and their 
dimensions were as follows. The square, or centuria quadrata,. 
consisted invariably of 200 jugera. The parallelogram, or cen- 
turia strigata or scamnata, exceeded that amount, varying from 
210 to 240 of the same acres. Besides these two there was a 
third. It being an essential property of the centuria that it 
should be rectangular, there would be and was much land at 
the ends or extremities of the allotments which could not be 
brought within the required shaping. This land remaining in 
excess was technically called subseciva, and though, as a rule, 
the various plots coming under this denomination remained 
unallotted as the property of the emperor, yet occasionally, 
where an entire subsecival plot exceeded 100 jugera, though 
falling short of the exact 200, it took rank fro centuria and was. 
allotted to a colonist. This latter, with the others, gives us. 
three distinct computations of the centuria—that of 200 jugera,. 
that which exceeded the 200, and that which, while it fell short 
of the complete amount, was more than 109. When all this. 
had been done the centuria received a name. This was the 
name of the allottee, or if there were several such (called con- 
sortes) of one of them. This name thenceforward adhered to: 
the centuria. The distribution of the territorium and of the 
allotted estates was mapped out in a forma or typus, one part 
being kept at the Tabularium in Rome, the other in the 
archives of the Civitas, where also its name and acreage were 
registered, This naming and registration assisted to carry into 
effect another principle of Roman law regarding the centuria. 
This estate was never to extend or diminish its outward 
boundaries. It was to remain under the limits first assigned 
to it, through whose hands soever it passed. Whatever might 
be done with it by internal subdivision, its external limits were 
to be perpetual. This being the principle of the land law of 
Rome, that law took care to secure and preserve it. The estate 


‘was not only hedged, ditched and obviously demarcated, but 


signs significant of the dimensions were set up at defined points 
of its bounding lines. These stones were set up upon the out- 
ward lines of the estate, generally at two corners only, but 
sometimes at three, sometimes at all the four corners. Upon 
each stone was expressed the distance in feet between itself 
and that which corresponded with it. In other words, the 
notation of each stone showed the actual length in feet of one 
side of the square or parallelogram. The product, therefore, 
of the two sides containing the right angle, each being multi- 
plied into the other, gave and was meant to give the surface 
measurement of the area of the centuria. 


The Kirkham Chantry in Paignton Church. 


About the centre of the beautiful semicircular expanse of 
water known as Tor Bay lies the old, but now rapidly in- 
creasing, village of Paignton, and from its centre rises the lofty 
plain and heavy tower of its parish church, a large structure of 
late pointed work with no architectural pretensions. There is, 
however, a fine Norman western doorway. The beautiful mor- 
tuary screen divides a small side chapel or transept from the 
body of the church near the eastern end of the south aisle. 
The memorial may be about a century later in date than the 
church. It consists of three arched openings, the central one 
forming the doorway to the chantry, the hinges remaining ; the 
other two being canopies over altar-shaped basements on which 
the remains of four effigies recline. Above the arches are 
hoods of rich tabernacle work, whose finials form supports for 
full-length figures of angels that stand on them, having long 
dependent wings and holding shields in their hands. Below 
the tables that support the recumbent effigies there runs on 
both sides a series of rich niches containing angels, ecclesiastics. 
and other figures. The buttresses between the arches are 
similarly decorated, and around the soffits of the arches is a 
string-course of most delicately worked vine-tracery, beautifully 
under-cut. The vaulting of the arches over the effigies is of 
fan-tracery with rich pendants. Two curious panels occur 
inside the canopies over the feet of the figures. One appears 
to represent a Mass ; there is the altar with the vestiges of the 
crucifix, candles and foot of the chalice thereon, while above 
and behind are shown the subjects and emblems of Our Lord’s 
death. Below is seen a bishop and two priests, while two 
cardinals stand by, one of whom holds a crozier. The other 
panel seems intended for the Nativity. On the opposite faces 
of the piers are small full-length figures, and above are string- 
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courses of demi-angels alternating with busts of bishops and 
others. The recumbent effigies, four in number, have been 
sadly mutilated. Of one only the head and shoulders remain, 
but each pair represents a knight and a lady. The knights are 
in complete plate armour dating towards the close of the 
fifteenth century. They are bare-headed, with long straight 
hair parted in front. Their feet rest on the remains of dogs, 
and their heads on helmets with mantling beneath. Round 
the breast of one of the knights are three chains, and from the 
lower one a cross faéée depends. This decoration is frequently 
found on effigies of knights of this era, and probably indicates 
that the wearer had held some high social or ecclesiastical 
position, such as sheriff of the county or patron of the church 
in which he lies buried. The ladies are somewhat differently 
attired. The figure under the western arch was probably a 
maiden, and the pair may have been brother and sister. She 
has on a plain bodice, skirt and robe, but her hair is very 
luxuriant, parted in front and falling in great profusion to her 
elbows. Around her forehead is a narrow fillet or circlet 
fastened in front with a jewel shaped like a rose. The other 
lady, though robed in a similar manner, wears on her head a 
couvre-chef and was presumably a wife, The shields held by 
the angels above and the others occurring elsewhere on the 
screen are of very late shape and @ douche, with the notch at 
the dexter chief point, No trace of blazonry is to be found on 
them, nor does inscription of any kind occur. Tradition asserts 
that this striking and elegant memorial was erected by an 
ancient family long resident at Blagdon in this parish, some 
members of whom the recumbent effigies are said to portray, 
and has appropriately termed it “The Kirkham Chantry.” 
There is little doubt of the correctness of this designation, as 
there exists within the chapel against its eastern wall near the 
screen a large Jacobean monument with large kneeling figures 
and the Kirkham arms—argent, three lions rampant gules 
within a bordure engrailed sable, but singularly enough there 
is no inscription remaining on this tomb. A very curious cir- 
cumstance apparently relating to the race of Kirkham of Blag- 
don, Paignton, and subsequently of Feniton, claims mention 
here. There is in the wall of the north aisle of Paignton 
Church, under a depressed arch, a large sized memento mori, 
or effigy of a skeleton in a shroud or winding-sheet. In 
Feniton Church there is an exactly similar figure, alike in every 
peculiarity except the situation where it occurs in the church, 
that at Feniton being placed on a high altar-tomb on the south 
side of the holy table. At Feniton there lived a branch of the 
very ancient family of Malherbe, when Joan, the last heiress 
and only surviving descendant of thirteen generations, married 
twice, first a member of the Ferrers family, and secondly Sir 
John Kirkham of Blagdon. She bore a son to each husband, 
but a generation or two only passed and all three of these 
ancient names became extinct. Were these figures of Death 
placed in the churches of Paignton and Feniton to symbolise 
the extinction of these branches of the families of Kirkham 
and Malherbe, so strangely linked and subsequently so quickly 
bereft of living representatives? At any rate, the coincidence 
of the figures is suggestive and peculiar. 


“The Wren of Plymouth.’’ 


A great many of the buildings, both public and private, 
erected in Plymouth during the early part of the present cen- 
tury, and which impart character to the town, were designed by 
John Foulston, who died in 1642. Hence he came to be 
regarded as the architect par excellence, and was complimented 
by the title of the “ Wren of Plymouth.” That he did much 
for the general appearance of Plymouth and the places in its 
vicinity is not to be disputed ; he introduced an improved style 
of building, but those of his buildings which challenge notice 
as distinct works of architecture exhibit little more than a 
smattering of style—those superficial and obvious rudiments of 
it which at once distinguish one style from another. In the 
critical meaning of the term he himself possessed no style, for 
applied to the works of an artist style presumes both individuality 
and generality of expression in that particular language of his 
art which is employed by him, whereas Foulston’s Greek was 
little more than the neutralisation of Greek followed in literal 
transcripts from it with respect to columniation, columns and a 
few details, but essentially un-Greek or pseudo-Greek in regard 
to general character. His works in that style are, however, 
characteristic of their time, and serve to show what was 
admired in this country as genuine and “ pure” Classical archi- 
tecture during the early part of the present century, when four- 
columned Parthenons without sculpture and with sash-windows 
were hailed as marvels worthy of Athens itself. When com- 
pared with many things of the same date, even in the metro- 
polis, Foulston’s Greek ought to satisfy. us as being very 
good ; indeed, the criticism which extols the Post Office 
in London as a Classical and chaste piece of archi- 
tecture may without scruple profess quite as much ad- 
miration for the facade of the Royal Hotel at Plymouth, 


more especially as the latter has an octostyle portico 
while the other is only hexastyle. The general resemblance of 
the two buildings is remarkable, for not only might they pass for 
being the work of the same architect, but for slightly marked 
variations of the same design. The coincidence, however, is no 
more than a very natural one, the same very limited system of 
composition being adopted for both—that wherein columniation 
is nade the centre of what, being astylar, is characterised solely 
by fenestration. At all events, no suspicion of plagiarism can 
attach to Foulston, as his building was erected before the other. 
With the exception of Soane and Laing, Foulston was the only 
one among his contemporaries who published designs of the 
buildings executed by him. The collection was at first 
announced as intended to consist of 200 plates, in four volumes, 
4to ; but it appeared in 1838 in a single volume, with 116 plates 
in lithographic outline, executed in a far more hard and formal 
than tasteful manner. As architectural illustration the work is 
remarkably full and precise, even superabundantly so, many of 
the drawings consisting only of details of Doric and Ionic 
orders of the plainest description, as if lessons of that kind 
were needed, or not to be found in a hundred elementary 
works, Yet, though no fewer than 47 plates are devoted to a 
single edifice, comprising the Royal Hotel and Theatre, there 
is neither section nor view to give any idea of the theatre itself, 
but only drawings explanatory of the carpentry and construc- 
tion of the stage. However, that publication enables us to 
do what, highly desirable as it is, is generally most difficult 
of accomplishment in architectural biography, to give a toler- 
ably full and accurate list of Foulston’s buildings. At Ply- 
mouth :—Royal Hotel and Theatre, begun 1811, Grecian Ionic ; 
Exchange, 1813; Athenzum, 1818-19, Grecian Doric; St. 
Andrew’s Chapel, 1823 ; Public Library. Devonport :—Town 
Hall, 1821-22, Grecian Doric; Civil and Military Library, 
1823, Egyptian; Mount Zion Chapel, 1823-24, Hindoo; 
Column, 1824, Grecian Doric. Tavistock, Old Abbey Buildings 
restored, 1829. Torquay, Public Ball-room, 1839. Bodmin, 
Cornwall County Lunatic Asylum, 1818. Besides the above, 
which constitute his edited designs, Foulston executed several 
other buildings, public as well as private, including St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Gothic, and Edgecumbe Place, at Stonehouse ; St. 
Michael’s Terrace, Stoke Damerell; Belmont House; and 
various villas and cottages in the neighbourhood of Stoke and 
in other parts of the county. Greatly as he seems to have 
prided himself upon the correctness and purity of his taste in 
Classical architecture, Foulston was by no means disposed to 
confine himself to the Grecian style, for he attempted every 
style in its turn, Egyptian and Hindoo not excepted and even 
that of Soane included, St. Andrew’s Chapel being so truthful 
a sample of Soane’s style that it might very well pass for the 
production of Sir John Soane himself in the very extreme of 
his peculiar manner. The fact is, Foulston seems to have dis- 
covered that he had exhausted all his stock of ideas for Grecian 
designs after employing that style for some of his principal 
works. It would not do to repeat Grecian Doric and Ionic 
porticos, and those mere monoprostyle ones, perpetually, 
especially in contiguous buildings, and this, no doubt, deter- 
mined him not only to have recourse to other and widely 
different styles, but occasionally to bring them together in 
direct contrast with each other, as at Devonport, where in the 
Town Hall, Column, Library and Chapel he clustered together 
into one group Grecian, Egyptian and Hindoo, the two last of 
a very spurious kind, one of them being evidently borrowed 
from the building in Piccadilly, while for the Hindoo there 
seems to be no better authority than the architect’s so 
naming It. 


Reculver Church, Kent. 


About the beginning of this century the church at Reculver 
became dilapidated and repairs were proposed, but the persons 
who had the regulation of the expenditure hesitated to lay out 
a large sum upon the restoration of a building which was pro- 
bably doomed to speedy ruin, inasmuch as the cliff upon which 
it stood was crumbling away with every frost and slipping down 
in masses to the beach after every high tide. So rapidly has 
the destruction of the cliff proceeded that the “ quarter of a 
mile or a little more” which Leland gives as the distance 
between the church and the seaside in his time, had diminished 
to twenty-five rods (1374 yards) in 1685. This process con- 
tinues in a diminished degree to this day, for the twenty-five 
rods have all disappeared, leaving only a narrow footpath 
between the edge of the cliff and the north wall of the church. 
For the reasons given above the church was not repaired, but 
the materials were divided ; some were employed to build a 
new church at Hillborough, an inland part of the parish; 
another portion was sold; the remainder of the fabric still 
stands in its old position—a prominent sea-mark well known to 
all who travel from the Thames to the Continent. This 
remnant is under the protection of the Trinity Corporation, 
whose efforts have delayed the final destruction of the old 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A MEETING of the Incorporated Association of Muni- 
cipal and County Engineers will be held in Belfast on 
Friday and Saturday-in next week. There will be a visit to 
the Waterworks, ~-and-a conversazione at the Queen’s 
College on the first day:- On Saturday Mr. J. C. BReEt- 
LAND, city surveyor, will read a paper on “ Progress of 
Municipal Affairs in Belfast,” and Mr. W. J. Rozinson will 
read another on “ Londonderry, with somes Notes on its 
Engineering and Sanitary Progress.” Afterwards the 
Queen’s Bridge, Albert Bridge and Main Drainage Works 
will be examined. In the evening the Lord Mayor of 
Belfast will have areception of the members at Ballymenoch 
House. ‘There is much to study in Belfast, which has been 
distinguished among all parts of Ireland for its advance- 
ment. 


Tue Mitchell Library in Glasgow was first opened in 
1877.. Up to 1890, when the books were packed for 
removal to the new building, it appears that 4,679,985 
volumes were issued to readers. From a calculation by 
Mr. BarrRetTT, the librarian, it appears that of the number 
theological and philosophical literature represented 9 per 
cent.; history, biography, voyages and travels, 20 per cent.; 
social science, including law, commerce, education, &c., 
3 per cent.; arts and sciences, 20 per cent.; poetry and the 
drama, 6 per cent.; books on philology, 3 per cent.; prose 
fiction, 9 per cent., and miscellaneous literature, which 
includes works containing two or more of the foregoing 
classes, such as encyclopedias, general periodicals and 
newspapers, collected works, &c., 30 per cent. Whatever 
may be the practice in other places, there can be no doubt 
that in Glasgow the privilege of obtaining books gratuitously 
is wisely employed, and that fiction does not secure a 
monopoly of the readers. ‘The library now contains 
90,537 volumes, and among them only 924 can be classed 
as fiction. The Mitchell Library is undoubtedly among the 
most beneficent institutions of Scotland. 


& THE principle of “ mechanics’ liens” appears to be be- 
coming general in America. According to the Lumberman, 
there are two methods of creating the lien. One, which by 
reason of its having been established in Pennsylvania, is 
known as the Pennsylvania system, provides that every 
building shall be liable for the payment of any debt con- 
tracted in its erection for labour or materials, and that the 
lien thereon shall extend to the land on which it stands. 
Under this and similar statutes the lien is primarily upon 
the building and secondarily upon the land. But the 
building must exist to sustain the lien, and therefore 
under such a statute, if by any means the building 
should be destroyed before the lien is filed, the lien is 
gone. The other system of statutes provides for a lien upon 
the land for amount due for the labour and materials used 
in the building erected upon it. Under such a statute the 
lien is primarily upon the land, and is not dependent upon 
the existence of the building. There is in every State a 
statute providing for mechanics’ liens. In Wisconsin the 
principal contractor only has a lien upon the real estate, 
and sub-contractors are protected bya lien upon the lien 
of the principal contractor. In the other States the sub- 
contractors have a lien to the extent of their contract upon 
the real estate itself. In some States, notably Pennsylvania 
and those which follow the Pennsylvania system, there is 
no limit upon the aggregate extent of liens, but in other 
States the total amount of liens against the property must 
not exceed the amount of the original contract for the 
construction of the building. In addition to a lien for 
the labour and materials furnished for the erection or re- 
pairing of the building, a lien is also given for “ improv- 
ing” in Michigan, Kansas, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, North Carolina and Georgia. A 
lien for “altering” is given in New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Kansas, Delaware, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, California, 
Oregon, Nevada, Colorado, Washington, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Idaho, Utah, South Carolina, Mississippi, 


“beautifying and ornamenting” is given in Illinois and 
Michigan, for “preserving or taking care of” in Idaho, 
and for “enlarging” in Colorado. The lien given in these 
various States is subject to limitations and conditions. The 
limitations upon the lien define and fix the boundaries of 
its extent and character, and the conditions specify those 
things which the lienor must do before the lien attaches ta 
the property and inures to his benefit. 


THE competitive designs for St. Peter’s Church, Abbey- 
dale, were submitted to Mr. Ewan CurisT1ANn. He has 
reported in favour of the design sent in by Mr. JosEePH 
Norton, St. Philip’s Road, Sheffield. The committee on 
Wednesday approved of the choice. The new church is to 
provide seating accommodation for 750 people. It will be 
built of stone, in Early English style, and will cost 6,000/. 
The site was purchased some time ago, and an iron mission 
church stands on the ground. The sum of 2,o00/. has 
been raised towards the cost of the building, and the com- 
mittee hope to receive a substantial grant from the Diocesan 
Church Extension Society, which will meet at York next 
month. Mr. Norton’s working drawings of the building, 
with specification, will probably be ready at that time. 


THE account of Thamugadi, the Roman city now being 
explored in Algiers, would indicate that the remains are of 
more importance than was at first imagined. According to- 
the Chronique des Arts, Thamugadi was a pleasure resort, 
and bears a general resemblance to Pompeii. The streets 
show the tracks of the wheels very plainly. In the market- 
place the shops, booths, public buildings, temples and the 
municipal hall are to be seen. There is a theatre, whose 
ample terraces appear to have afforded accommodation for 
large masses of people. Further, the city seems to have 
been provided with baths, a system of drainage and other 
sanitary arrangements. ‘To the south-west of Thamugadi 
lies a temple of large dimensions, which is surrounded by 
buildings, the whole being raised upon a hill. In front 
stands an altar dedicated to JupirEr. The whole of this 
vast structure is now being laid bare. Right across the city, 
from east to west, runs a well-preserved street, having 
triumphal arches, one of which, built in the year 100 by 
TRAJAN, is ina perfect state of preservation. There are 
other points of interest in the city, such as Byzantine forti- 
fications and a Christian basilica. In fact everything 
appears so complete, according to the description, that 
archeologists will be dissatisfied with so few opportunities 
for speculation. : 


As nearly every museum contains doubtful works which. 
are known to the initiated alone, probably there will be little 
surprise excited by the official note which testifies that the 
portrait of the Marshal BaLacny among the collection in 
the Palace of Versailles is discovered to be the representa- 
tion of a lady. What is more remarkable is that it is likely. 
there will be no substitute found, for Madame BALAGny 
was more deserving of a place among warriors than her 
husband. He was one of the very few Frenchmen who are- 
notorious for cowardice. JEAN DE MonTLuc, Sire DE 
BALAGNY, was a member of the League in the contest with 
Henry IV. Afterwards he sought to make his peace with 
the king, but as Henry IV. was not partial to Aoltrons, he 
left the negotiations to his wife, who was a sister to Bussy 
p’AmBoIsE. ‘The lady succeeded in obtaining a marshal’s. 
baton for her husband and the command of Cambrai. Ina 
short time the people revolted and invoked the aid of the 
Spaniards from the Low Countries. Marshal BaLacny 
concealed himself, and the strangers entered Cambrai. His” 
wife retired to the citadel with the troops who remained 
faithful, and sustained a siege. La Maréchale did not 
surrender until the munitions failed. She was confined in a. 
house in the town, where she died—some say she committed . 
suicide. Batacny consoled himself for his loss by marry- 
ing another lady. His family were not proud of his ex- 
ploits, and when a collection of portraits was got together 
for the Chateau of Courtauvaux, instead of BALAGNY a por- 
trait of his wife was set up, and on the frame was inscribed’ 
Marichal de Balagny. In 1835 a copy of the portrait was. 
taken for the series of marshals in Versailles, where it still re- 
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they had before them a portrait of RENEE D’AMBOISE. 
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BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL | 
ASSOCIATION. 


Zpre Council of the Birmingham Architectural Association 

have recently issued circulars to the members, intimating 
that they have completed arrangements with the School of Art 
by which the educational work of the Association will be 
brought into connection with the school in such a manner as 
will, it is hoped, give greater facilities for the study of architec- 
ture. The scheme is one by which the School of Art and the 
Architectural Association combine to undertake a special course 
of architectural classes and lectures for the purpose of giving a 
student in four years all that he needs in the early years of his 
career, the historical subjects being dealt with at the School of 
Art and the technical subjects at the Association meetings. In 
order to make the course as thorough as possible special lectures 
have been arranged for in addition to the very useful classes 
already held at the School of Art, and the Association meetings 
have been rearranged and strengthened as far as possible. The 
classes commenced on Monday. The Council of the Architec- 
tural Association and the authorities of the School of Art invite 
the personal support of architects to the scheme, on the ground 
that the results must be for the good of the profession at large, 
as well as of the individuals who are directly benefited. They 
therefore hope that they will use their influence to induce archi- 
tectural students to take up the work suggested, and give 
facilities for the students in their own establishments to join the 
classes. The Association, in addition to paying a part of the 
fees of those of its members who join the School of Art course, 
affords them the advantages of its own meetings, and offers 
special prizes both for sessional work and for sketching, &c., 
during the summer. The lecturers at the School of Art upon 
strictly architectural subjects are Messrs. W. H. Bidlake, 
A.R.I.B.A., Freeman Smith and Charles Morgan. At the 
special meetings in connection with the Architectural Associa- 
tion the subject of construction will be dealt with at gatherings 
held at Mr. H.R. Lloyd’s office, while a class of design will 
meet at Mr. W. Hale’s. 


THE BAM800 AND INDIAN 


ARCHITECTURE. 


N the paper on Indian Architecture which Mr. William 
Simpson read at the International Oriental Congress the 
author endeavoured to explain the origin of some forms of 
Indian architecture that have been obscure. The wooden 
origin of almost all Indian architecture has long been recog- 
nised, but there are curved forms which have been a puzzle as 
to the source from which they sprung. Mr. Simpson suggested 
that the original material of their construction was bamboo. 
He instanced the thatch-roof sikhara or spire of the Bengal 
Temple, the eaves of which have a horizontal curve, and this 
curve is known to have resulted from the use of bamboo at 
some early period. From this material Mr. Simpson explains 
the curve of the sikhara or spire of the Hindoo Temple, an 
origin which had engaged the attention of Mr. Fergusson for 
at least fifty years, and the barrel or circular roof of the Chaitya 
Hall, which was the form of roof common to the dwelling- 
houses in India at the time of Asoka, A.D. 250. This roof, the 
details of which are well known from the sculptures at Sanchi 
and Bharhut and also from the Buddhist caves, was of wooden 
origin ; but Mr. Simpson has found an early roof, similar in 
shape, formed of bamboo, which exists among the Todas of 
the Nilgiris, with whom everything is in the most primitive 
condition. Their high priest is a god and a milkman, and their 
temple a dairy, which has a circular roof constructed with 
bamboos and covered with thatch. The paper traced back the 
sources of Indian architecture to the most simple conditions 
belonging to an early time, when structures of all kinds were 


* From a drawing exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
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merely formed of posts and thatch or reed mats—a style of 
architecture which is not yet extinct in India. Professor 
Eggeling, in his translation of the “ Satapatha Brahmana,” one 
of the recently published translations of the Sacred Books of 
the East, has worked out a plan of the-Brahminic Temple of 
the Brahmana period, which may be roughly dated about the 
fourth or fifth century B.C. This Mr. Simpson claims as strong 
evidence for his ideas, as it has no other material in it than 
wooden posts, beams and thatch. The paper also traced back 
the Mahomedan architecture of India to the Sassanian style ; 
and the pagoda of China was shown from monumental evidence 
to be derived from the Buddhist Stupa or Tope. 


STONEHENGE. 


HE letter by Captain Pasfield-Oliver on the resemblance 
between Stonehenge and the Talayots and Taulas of the 
Balearic Isiands has called forth some other letters in the 
Times. Mr. S. Tuke, of Hitchin, who has resided in the 
Balearic Islands during nine months, says he cannot feel sure 
of the connection between the remains. He says the Talayots 
were the keeps or castles of fortified villages. But as regards 
Taulas, Mr. Tuke says they are bilithons and not trilithons. 
He continues :—“ The true Taula was almost invariably more 
or less of hewn stone. In some cases it was very carefully 
shaped. In one or two cases a hole in its under surface fitted 
on to the upright pedestal, forming a rude mortice. But the 
same care had evidently not been bestowed upon the surround- 
ing remains. This showed that some special! importance must 
have been attached to the Taula. In short, why, if the true 
bilithon was merely a support for the roof, was so much extra 
lalbour lavished upen it? Besides this, in some Talayots a 
pillar does actually or did exist as a support for the roof. This 
pillar or column was, however, almost invariably formed of un- 
hewn rocks piled one on top of the other, and increasing in 
girth as they approached the roof of the internal chamber. In 
short, there is no evidence to prove that the true Taula was 
ever a roof support. Nor do the positions of the fallen stones 
around the bilithons substantiate such an hypothesis. It is, of 
course, possible that some of the buildings around the Talayots 
were roofed with wood. Large quantities of charcoal round 
most Talayots make this highly probable. In that case the 
Taula may have been the support of a wooden roof. The 
weight of evidence I think, however, points in another direction. 
The Taula must have served some very special purpose either 
as an altar, pedestal for the statue of a god, or a phallic 
emblem. It is only in one case that I can remember where 
one occurs in the centre of acircle of upright shafts. In others 
it would appear to have been immediately opposite and near 
the entrance of an oblong temple.” 

In the island Mr. Tuke was able to discover remains at 
Torre d’en Galmés, which would be accepted by some as having 
a relationship to one of the theories about Stonehenge. He 
writes :—“ We did, however, find a circular building which may 
prove to be the connecting link with Stonehenge. This had 
evidently been a circular cloister. A few feet from a circular 
wall of considerable height, and inside it, was a circle of 
upright stones, and slabs had been placed so as to connect the 
top of each stone with his fellow on either side. Other slabs, 
the extremities of which rested upon the outside wall, and the 
slabs connecting the uprights formed the roof of this cloister. 
But I do not believe that the centre of this building had ever 
been roofed over, at all events not in the beehive fashion with 
stone, for it was fairly clear of débris. Of course, there may 
have been a wooden roof. We could find no Taula in this. 
building. In a neighbouring one, an oblong structure with a 
semicircular apse at the end further from the entrance, which 
had probably been a temple, a Taula had fallen from its 
pedestal, and, turning turtle, disclosed an irregular oval hole 
into which the upright had originally fitted. The broken 
pedestal, still zz sz¢wv, leant towards the table. It was situated 
right in front of the entrance, and but a short distance from it. 
From such a type as the circular building the Roman Pantheon 
or the Christian cloister may have sprung. It isa Temple of 
Vesta turned inside out. But the latter was more of the form 
of the Greek temple. The apex had evidently been roofed with 
stone. But with what material the rest of the building had 
been roofed it was not possible to say—if, indeed, it had been 
roofed at all. But my letter is assuming an undue length, and 
I must not trouble you further.” 

Mr. A. L. Lewis, the treasurer of the Anthropological 
Society, also considers that the points of difference between 
the English remains and those in the Balearic Islands are 
more numerous than the points of resemblance. According to. 
him “the diameter of Stonehenge is twice as great as that of 
the Balearic monuments, and its great trilithons are double the 
height of the Taula pillars, and more. It may-be said that this 
is mere detail, but it is detail that makes all the difference be- 
tween probability and improbability in a restoration of the 
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original construction. The central area of Stonehenge could 
not have been roofed over without one or more central pillars, 
of which no trace exists, but of which the remains could hardly 
have been removed without damaging the outer circles much 
more than they have been damaged. Assuming the outer 
circle of Stonehenge to have been incomplete—a horseshoe 
rather than a circle—the openings of the outer and inner horse- 
shoes should, to resemble the Balearic buildings, have been in 
the same direction, whereas the Stonehenge horseshoes em- 
brace and close each other ; the top of the outer horseshoe (or 
circle) is nearly level, but the great trilithons, which form the 
inner horseshoe, are not only several feet higher than the top 
of the outer ring, but differ in height from each other, the 
highest being in the middle; and this arrangement, which 
would be particularly inconvenient for roofing over, is not acci- 
dental but most carefully contrived, and is well suited to g 
structure not intended to be roofed. Captain Oliver’s proposi- 
tion does not appear to take into account or to account for the 
two circles of ‘blue stones,’ the trench round the monument, 
the avenue leading up to it, or the outlying stones, none of 
which find their counterpart amongst the buildings of the 
Balearic Isles. Nothing really like the Balearic bilithons exists 
at Stonehenge, but Captain Oliver thinks some might be dug 
up at Old Sarum ; Silbury Hill would, perhaps, be a more 
likely place, but it has already been dug into and nothing of 
the sort has been found.” 

Mr. Lewis is of opinion that whatever may be said about 
the resemblance between the Taulas and some of the stone 
circles in England, Captain Oliver’s theory does not apply to 
Stonehenge, for it has peculiarities of its own. He says :— 
“‘ Stonehenge is unique, not on account of its size, for that is 
surpassed in several other cases, nor on account of the size of 
its stones, for they have rivals in other circles ; nor altogether 
on account of its plan ; but it differs from all other circles (in 
Great Britain at least) in the crosspieces of its inner trilithons 
and outer ring, and, while the shaping of the stones is the rule 
at Stonehenge, it is the exception elsewhere. Whyis this? Is 
it possible that Stonehenge in its present form is much later 
than our other circles—that Geoffry of Monmouth and others 
were right, that slaughtered Britons were buried there in post- 
Roman times and that the circles were constructed or recon- 
structed as a monument to them, after the fashion of the older 
circles, as a tribute to the patriotic British feeling which grew 
up after the departure of the Romans, but with differences 
arising partly from superior ability for construction? There are 
two facts in favour of this supfosition: armour, probably of 
iron, was dug up in Stonehenge in 1620, and the outlying stone, 
called the ‘Friar’s Heel,’ would, according to Dr. Flinders 
Petrie, have been exactly in the line of the midsummer sunrise 
at or about the period between the Romans and Saxons, The 
custom of going at midsummer to see the sun rise over it, if a 
survival, is more likely to have survived from a post-Roman 
than from a pre-Roman period.” 

Professor Forster-Heddle, of St. Andrews, marshals his 
objections with scientific exactness according to the following 
disposition :—“ Mr. Oliver concludes from the discovery in 
Sardinia, South Africa and the Balearic Islands of solid walled 
buildings, which walls contain embedded bilithons of T shape. 
It is, in the first place, to be observed that every support or 
strengthener of a wall must ‘breakband’ or joint into that 
which it is intended to support, and if it be not united to the 
other material of the wall by lime or cement its surfaces must be 
as rough as possible to afford a frictional hold. 

“ Objection 1.—But the trilithons of Stonehenge are not in 
the form of a T (which does possess a form available for break- 
ing band), and they are smooth-dressed, so that without lime 
their surfaces could afford no grip to stones which filled their 
interstices. Certainly a very ineffective ‘means to an end.’ 
Foundation-stones are laid in horizontal course, the immediate 
superstructure being buttressed on each side by the ground, but 
a persistent horizontal course in the centre of a wall, such as 
the contiguous line of imposts of the trilithons of Stonehenge, 
would present so open a seam that wind alone would displace 
all superincumbent structure. If it be said that the huge roofing 
slabs started from these imposts we ask for the checks or 
grooves which prevented them from sliding outwards. 

“Objection 2.—Why was labour wasted in smooth-dressing 
the surfaces of these stones if the work was to be buried out of 
sight, and the natural grip of rough surfaces thereby destroyed ? 

“Objection 3.—How happens it, if the smaller material of 
the walls has been carried away, that no heap of residual débris 
is to be seen, nor a single chip of any variety of stone other than 
the three varieties of the present structure ? 

“Objection 4.—How is it proved that the trilithons (if 
there are any) of the solid walled structures of the Balearic 
Islands had not stood long in megalithic bareness before their 
skeleton forms were utilised and their interstices filled in bya 
thinner-skinned race? 

“Objection 5.—Do not these hoary, lichen-clad giants— 
mantled in the grey great-coat of long past time—stimulate to 
worship and themselves supply ‘an object and an end’ incom- 
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| parably more impressive even now, when toppling to their fall, 


than could any circular temple in whose walls they lay hid, and 
from whose chambers daylight was damped out by ‘huge 
roofing slabs’? 

“ Objection 6.—Chips of all the present stones struck off in 
the dressing are still to be found. How comes it that no chip 
of these roofing slabs has ever been seen? 

“Objection 7.—Is the theory of the roofing in of these 
monolithic structures, which was admittedly founded on 
smaller buildings, to stop at Stonehenge? Is it not also to 
hold good for the circular monolithic temple of Stennis, in 
Orkney? And if so, as the diameter of the circle is about 
Ilo yards, whence were the roofing flags obtained? Whence, 
indeed, even those which could close in Stonehenge? 

“Such doubts and difficulties must Mr. Oliver remove 
before he can claim to have solved the riddle. It is doubtful 
whether he can justly claim as yet to have found a clue— 
certainly not to hold the key.” 

Captain Oliver need not feel annoyed because his theory has 
failed to secure immediate acceptance. He is in the same 
position as the numerous speculators who during ten centuries 
have vainly endeavoured to explain why the colossal stones 
should be found on Salisbury Plain. 


THE MITCHELL LIBRARY, GLASGOW. 


Epis Libraries Committee in their last report to the Town. 
Council of the city of Glasgow for the years 1889-90- 
QI say :— : 

It is a matter of sincere congratulation that the library is 
now housed in a permanent home, worthy of its great literary’ 
treasures, though that satisfaction is tinged with a feeling of 
regret that the building does not occupy a more isolated posi- 
tion. . Towards the close of 1889 the premises in Miller 
Street, vacated by the Water Commissioners, were acquired 
for library purposes. As it was expected that these 
could. be remodelled within a few months, notice was 
given that the library would remove from the old pre- 
mises in Ingram Street at May 1890. By permission 
of the .Town Council, the books were stored in the 
rooms of the old city chambers, the council-hall being opened 
to the public as a magazine-room, a privilege for which the 
committee are exceedingly grateful to the Town Council. From 
various causes, over which the committee had no control, the 
remodelling of the Miller Street premises occupied a much 
longer time than was anticipated, and it was only in the autumn 
of 1891 that the books were removed to their new home. It is 
said that two removes are as bad as a fire, but here upwards of 
80,000 volumes. were twice removed within eighteen months, 
happily. with little injury or loss. During this period the 
magazine-room only was open to the public, the books being 
entirely inaccessible. The complaints of the inconvenience to 
the reading public were numerous and well founded, but no 
remedy could at the time be provided by the committee, who 
were the more deeply impressed with the great value of the 
library as an educational institution, and whose regret was 
increased that the citizens had not realised the importance and 
the necessity of adopting the Free Library Acts, 

The disposition of the new building is as follows :—The 
entrance has been removed to the south end, the entrance hall, 
about 16 feet wide, giving access to a reading-room, measuring 
78 feet by 45 feet, erected on the back ground. Occupying the 
floor of the reading-room are tables and chairs to accommodate © 
about 200 readers. The walls are carried up unbroken b 
windows to a height of two storeys, and are -lined with book- 
cases, those in the upper part being arranged in alcoves, and 


carried on a gallery 10 feet deep. The lighting of this room is - 


from the roof. The ground floor of the front building contains 
a range of book-cases, in which are placed that portion of the 
library which is in most frequent demand ; and the service - 
counter, nearly 50 feet long, stands in the line of the back wall 
of the front building, which is removed to the height of two » 
storeys, the upper portion being carried on iron pillars. By ’ 
this arrangement the counter, with catalogues, readers’ tickets, ~ 
&c., is immediately on the right of readers as they enter, and 
but a very few feet distant from 25,000 or 30,000 of the most 
popular books. Other books less frequently required are 
arranged in the cases on the walls of the reading-room and in 
the gallery, and the newspaper files for the most part in the 
basement. 
The rooms on the first floor, which are reached by a stair- 
case ascending from the entrance, and the level of which 


coincides with that of the gallery in the main reading-hall, are 


arranged for the use of magazine readers, for students and for 
ladies, The magazine-room is lit from the front windows on 
one side, and. from the upper part of the reading-hall on the 
other, the students’ reading-room from the front, and the ladies’ 
reading-room from the windows looking into the court atthe ~ 
north end .of the building. The second floor, which is fitted 
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up with book-cases removed from Ingram Street, contains the 


books least in demand, and provides a considerable reserve of 
space for the growth of the library. There is room altogether 
for 150,000 volumes, and accommodation for 400 readers, 
Your committee anticipate with confidence that the building, 
though originally erected with very different objects in view, 
and only “adapted” for library uses, will be found well suited 
to its new purposes, and they trust that many who found them- 
selves unable to pursue any study or research in Ingram Street 
rooms will now be enabled to take full advantage of the large 
stores of information which the library affords. 

The building is entirely lighted by electricity, which has 
given every satisfaction during the past winter. An installation 
of gas has also been provided in view of any emergency. 

The total amount expended upon the new building has been 
about 22,000/., an amount which has made a most serious in- 
road upon the funds of the library, the interest upon the 
balance being altogether inadequate to maintain the library in 
a state of efficiency. It remains the duty of the committee 
therefore to urge upon the Council the consideration of provid- 
ing some permanent provision for its upkeep. 


THE RUINS OF PERSEPOLIS. 


PAPER was read by Mr. Herbert Weld-Blundell at the 
International Oriental Congress in which he described 

the results of some of his explorations at Persepolis. He con- 
sidered he had been able to elucidate some points that have 
been a subject of dispute since experts first began to examine 
and endeavour to form conjectures for the restoration of the 
edifices. Among the more important discoveries was a large 
open court attached to the half-buried palace, generally ascribed 
to Artaxerxes Ochus, 187 feet by 115 feet. It had a double row 
of pillars at the further end, the ornamented bases of which 
were found 27 sz/z in absolutely perfect preservation, and paved 
with a beautiful plaster cement flooring painted a rich red. 
Several minor accessory structures of architectural interest 
were examined and additional knowledge of their details 
obtained. The outline and some of the details of a palace 
at Pasagadae were also an addition to our present knowledge 
of that locality. One door-pier alone exists at the corner of 
the palace, with Cyrus the Great’s inscription in cuneiform 
upon it, “I am Cyrus the Great King, the King of Kings, the 
Achaemenian.” By an excavation of no great labour a pillared 
hall was dug out, 187 feet by 130 feet, with two rows of podia 
of pillars twelve in each row. A fine white limestone pillar 
was dug out in the centre. It had a smooth shaft, a fluted 
base, and a two-stepped square plinth and a Doric capital with 
a square abacus. The only pillars of this pattern are found at 
the so-called Cyrus tomb. This discovery is interesting as 
giving colour to the surmise that the pillars at the latter place 
do not belong to it. The glory of the whole group of palaces 
commonly called the Great Hall of Xerxes, the wonder of all 
writers of antiquity from Diodorus and Arrianus to Firdausi 
and Hamdallah, have been, since research and the modern 
critical method has been employed upon the great works of 
ancient art, an architect’s battlefield on the question as to 
whether it should be restored with a wall surrounding the central 
phalanx of pillars or without. In one camp have been arrayed 
nearly all the French writers, and their ingenious and artistic 
schemes of restoring the edifice as a group of pillared 
pavilions hung with the draperies and rich carpets of the east 
have almost succeeded in establishing their conjectures as an 
accepted fact. But Fergusson had always been faithful to the 
wall theory, and admitting that the line of drains or subter- 
ranean passages was a strong objection to the existence of a 
wall as liable to imperil its safety, he went so far as to suggest 
that the travellers and explorers were all wrong, and that the 
drains did not join through the gullies visible at the surface. 
Mr. Weld-Blundell, by clearing out the blocked-up passages 
from underground and surveying and measuring the whole 
system, conclusively justified Fergusson’s surmise. He also 
found bricks and traces of the wall on the side, and dug into 
one of the tumuli at one of the angles of the wall. Here he 
found a large chamber, masses of charcoal the remains of the 
roof, large red pottery vases, round-headed nails, an axehead, 
an enamelled tile, and, lastly, a copper pot full of bones— 
humble implements, but interesting relics of the historical fire 
of Alexander the Great. Several trenches were dug in various 
parts besides with a view to taking soundings and assist con- 
jecture. Among other results were obtained several colours— 
é.g.a deep blue composed of silicate of copper laid in a gesso 
on a brown clay as a pavement at the Propyleum—a red 
earthy hematite on a piece of concrete composed of lime, clay 
and pebbles, yellow ochre laid in a gesso and covering a fluted 
pilaster. Scrapings of paint off some of the buried_bas-reliefs 
proved to be blue fritte or silicate of copper, which establishes 
the theory that the sculptures were tinted. Mr. H. Weld- 
Blundell showed a plan of lines of concrete, and foundation- 


stones which he found onthe plain, and elaborated a system 
of lines of fortifications founded upon them. A passage in 
Diodorus Siculus, who gives a detailed account of the walls of 
circumvallation, for want of any hitherto discovered remains 
and corroboration, has been generally discredited, but it has 
always been admitted that there are strong arguments, @ frzor7, 
from analogy with other seats of importance and royal splendour, 
such as Ecbatana and Susa, that there was always a central 
acropolis which was at once the king’s residence and the 


national treasury. 


SACRED TREES AS ORNAMENT. 


PAPER was read at the International Oriental Congress 
by Dr. Bonavia on “ Sacred Trees and Cone Fruit of the 
Assyrian Monuments.” The sacred trees of the Assyrians, he 
said, embodied emblematic ideas of usefulness to man, such as 
the vine, palm and the oak. In order to protect the trees from 
the effects of the evil eye the horns of the ibex and the goat 
were fastened upon them, and the Assyrian paintings of the 
sacred trees always showed them with this adornment. Even 
to-day in Sicily and South Italy horns were hung on farm- 
houses to prevent ill-luck. This idea of the curved horns on 
the upright trunk of the date-tree was undoubtedly adopted by 
the Greeks in the honeysuckle pattern. He was also of opinion 
that the heraldic device of the fleur-de-lys was nothing else 
than the ibex horns bound to the top of the date-tree, which 
were to be found in all the Assyrian paintings. The derivation 
of the device used to be ascribed to the iris or the lily, but it 
was a curious fact that the fleur-de-lys retained the ligament 
either in a single or triple form which bound the horns to the 
tree, and it could not have been espied from any formation in 
the flowers. He also considered the ornamentation on the 
capitals of Corinthian pillars as being a modification of the 
same idea. The cone fruit in the paintings was not intended 
to represent a pine cone, but bunches of grapes, and when used 
in conjunction with the date-tree would signify the tree of life, 
comprising the principal food of the people. 


CANONSLEIGH ABBEY. 


HE ruins of the abbey at Canonsleigh, which was founded 
for canons of the Augustinian order and was afterwards 
occupied by nuns of the same order, were visited in the course 
of the excursion of the Somerset Archzological Society. 
According to a paper read by the Rev. J. C. Tanner, the manor 
of Leigh was bestowed on Walter de Claville at the Conquest. 
The descendant from Walter—William de Claville—in the 
twelfth century (1150 to 1200) founded a convent for a prior 
and canons of the rule of St. Augustine on a pleasant site 
within this manor. It appears, however, that the endowment 
was inadequate, the lands annexed being for the most part of 
indifferent quality, consisting of woods, coppices, moors and 
commons of pasture. To the rich priory of Plympton, in the 
county of Devon, the fraternity were much indebted for their 
support. At length disputes arose respecting the election of the 
Prior of Canonsleigh—the Prior of Plympton attempted to 
nominate one of the canons of that house to the office when 
vacant, and in consequence of a refusal withheld his patronage. 
These disputes were happily composed by agreement to elect a 
prior for Canonsleigh from Plympton Abbey in case no suitable 
member of the former convent was appointed to that dignity, 
and it was also agreed that the Prior of Plympton should All 
the office of visitor to adjust whatever differences may arise 
from time to time at Canonsleigh, but the right of appeal to the 
Bishop of Exeter against his decisions was reserved. This 
deed of agreement is dated in the summer of the year. 1219 
The next record respecting this convent was about the yea 
1284, when it appears to have been surrendered to 
Maud, Countess of Gloucester and Hereford, who, on 
August 16, 1285, made a donation of the sum of 400/. to 
enlarge and improve the buildings and replaced the canons 
by a society of religious women. - In all probability 
this alteration was effected through the powerful influence of 
Isabella de Fortibus, Countess of Albemarle and of Devon, 
who was her cousin-german. She prevailed on the abbey of 
Plympton St. Mary to incorporate the canons of Leigh, now 
reduced to a few in number, on acccunt of their poverty, with 
themselves, and rewarded them with some valuable considera- 
tions, such as the rectory of Exminster, the manor of Cullomp- 
ton, &c. Isabella died in 1292. She was possessed of the 
manor and royalty of Tiverton, where she sometimes resided 
and was renowned for her liberal benefactions to monastic 
houses. The new Society of Female Religionists at Canons- 
leigh added to the names of the Virgin Mary and St. John, to 
whom the convent had been dedicated, the name of St. 
Etheldreda or Audrey, an abbess of Ely in the seventh century. 
The premature death of the patroness, Maude de Clare, was a 
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sore calamity to this renewed convent. - They lost their promised 
endowments, their treasury was much impoverished on account 
of the extensive improvements and buildings, and their condi- 
tion was deplorable. At length they were relieved by the 
munificence of Bishops Stapledon and Grandison of Exeter 
and other benefactors. Through the intercession of Bishop 
Stapledon they consented to endow the vicarage, and nominated 
a perpetual vicar of the church of Burlescombe, but appointed 
‘their own chaplain to the cure of souls within the district 
around the church of St. Theobald’s, which-had been erected 
on the manor of Leigh. In thespring of 1539 the convent was 
surrendered into the hands of Henry VIII. Its desolation 
then commenced, and the greatest portion of the splendid 
edifice was razed. The porter’s lodge and the eastern wing, 
‘supposed to have been the kitchen and scullery, are the only 
visible remains to remind us of “olden times.” The wing has 
been for ages roofless, and an aged tree now thrives on the 
rubbish within its walls. : 
The porter’s lodge at Canonsleigh is by far the most ancient 
erection in the parish of Burlescombe, and is rapidly falling 
into decay. It was an entrance tothe abbey. The west front 
is now a boundary of the farmyard. The gateways have been 
walled up for ages ; only the upper part of the large gateway is 
open, and is approached by stone steps. Underneath them is 
a beautiful flattened arch, richly ornamented, and in a very 
perfect state. It is studded with quatrefoils, oak leaves and 
other devices, and coloured. The hooks on which the folding 
gates were suspended still remain in the massive columns. 
The eastern front is a boundary to the stable yard, and on the 
‘ground within the two gateways are stands for the carriages 
belonging to the occupiers of the late mansion house. In the 
turret is a winding staircase of freestone, which leads to a 
chamber having an ancient chimney and hearth at the south 
end. - This chamber has now a floor of lime and ashes. 
Tradition asserts that the abbots employed it for making their 
malt, but most likely it was a cell for the priest, or a school- 
room and a chapel for the convenience of the laity employed 
about the abbey. 


ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 


HE members of the Federated Institution of Mining 
Engineers, after their annual meeting, visited Messrs. 
‘Wedgwood’s Works, Etruria. - Mr. - Burton delivered an 
address, illustrated by examples of materials and articles of 
pottery, upon the manufacture of. china and earthenware. 
‘According to the Staffordshire Advertiser, he said that his 
object was to give an outline of the processes now used in order 
-that the members visiting various works in the course of the 
afternoon might have a more intelligent grasp of the potting 
industry. Of course, in the old days the only material for 
making pottery was clay, and that almost-of any description, 
but now the clay used for making pots, even of the commonest 
earthenware, was a very complex and complicated substance, 
consisting of two, three or more varieties of clay from different 
localities, together with portions of flint and china stone from 
Cornwall. The basis was of course some form of natural clay, 
and in the production of earthenware the material most largely 
used was blue or ball clay, a very plastic substance, but which 
if used alone would be apt to crack, to split in drying, and to 
-get out of shape in firing, while it would not take a coating of 
glaze upon it. In order, then, to get a compound clay that 
would stand moulding, shaping, firing, and would then decorate 
well, it was necessary to introduce other ingredients. The 
next main substance was china clay, and the two together 
formed, as it were, the flesh of the pottery. In order to bestow 
‘upon the ware the properties of hardness and durability, it was 
“necessary to add a certain proportion of silica in the form of 
finely-pulverised flint. The ordinary boulder flints were used, 
and first went through a process of calcining, which rendered 
the flint beautifully white and, what was of more importance, 
very easily friable, reducing the grinding power to about one- 
half. The grinding process was by the simplest contrivance, 
which was in use in the Potteries 150 years ago. Whether that 
reflected credit upon the mechanical engineers of the district 
he would leave them to decide. The flint was added to the 
clay in the condition of a thick cream and formed the 
fusible material of the body. China stone was also added, and 
the effect of firing was to combine the particles of clay and flint 
into a solid homogeneous mass, capable of forming the hard, 
ringing body which would take a glaze. The four materials 
were mixed together in requisite proportions, and the liquid 
slip produced was passed through a number of mechanical 
sieves so as to clear the dirty particles from it, and the purified 
slip was then ready to be made into plastic clay. Two pro- 
cesses in this stage were still in general use, the one employed 
at old-fashioned works being that of evaporation in a kiln, but 
that process was too costly and too slow for the large works 
which required 100 or 150 tons of clay in a week; the other 
system used was that of filtration under. pressure, the water 


being squeezed- out of the material, and the clay left almost 
ready for the hands of the potter. To render it uniform, how- 
ever, and to remove any air-bubbles, it was passed thrceugh a 
pug-mill. The manufacturing process then commenced, and 
the oldest of all modes of working was that of throwing on the 
wheel, which was mentioned by the Prophet Ezekiel, and was 
probably a still more ancient art. Throwing by hand produced 
the finest pottery, but, owing to competition, the mechanical 
process of jollying had had to be introduced. Mr. Burton then 
described the processes of the first or biscuit-firing and the 
under-glaze decoration of the ware by transferring printed 
designs upon it. The hardening-on process, to fix the decora- 
tion, was then described, and a dissertation upon the operation 
of glazing and of the complex constituents of the materials used 
was given. The glazed ware was then followed through another 
or the glost-firing, when it became covered with a thin coating 
of glass. The further or on-glaze decoration by hand in colours 
and gold was also explained, as was the process of casting 
ornaments of china or parian. The difference between earthen- 
ware and English china Mr. Burton pointed out to be that the 
latter contained no ball-clay, but a large proportion of calcined 
bone, which made a mass so fusible that when it had been 
submitted to firing it became semi-transparent. The lecture 
was listened to with keen interest, and a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Burton, proposed by the President, was carried with 
applause. 


IVINGHOE CHURCH.* 


VINGHOE is the place which suggested to Sir Walter 
Scott a title for one of his well-known romances. He 
spells it corruptly, “Ivanhoe.” In his preface he informs us 
that he was in search of an ancient English name, which should 
convey no indication whatever of the story, and this came into 
his mind as he recalled an old rhyme, which runs :— 


Tring, Wing and Ivinghoe 
Hampden of Hampden did forego, 
For striking the Black Prince a blow. 


It would appear that this is rhyme without reason, for the 
antiquary, Frederick Ouvry, writing about Wing, in 1855, 
informs us :—‘‘ There is no evidence of any of these places ever 
belonging to the family of Hampden.” I have to suggest an 
etymology. The name is spelt in ‘“‘ Domesday,” “ Evinghchoe,” 
probably pronounced “ Ewinghoe.” The first syllable is “ Iw,” 
pronounced “ yew,” Anglo-Saxon for a yew tree. “Ing” in a 
suffix used to form patronymics (in a primitive state of the 
language), thus, ‘‘ Woden-ing,’ means the son of Woden. It 
has been observed that many of the Anglo-Saxon clans bore 
names implying their descent from plants or animals, a notion 
characteristic of the Pagan barbarism of our forefathers. Thus 
in early documents we meet with the “ Wylfings,” or sons of the 
wolf ; the “ Aescings,” sons of the ash ; the “ Thornings,” sons 
of the thorn. So, following this analogy, the “Iwings” (or 
“ Tvings”) would be the nomenclature of a family who supposed 
themselves descended from a yew tree. “Hogh” (“hoe”) 
signifies a higher place ; thus the whole name would import the 
high ground occupied by members of the yew-tree clan. 
The name would have originated before their emigration to 
Britain. The “ hogh,” or “ hoe,” is characteristic of the situation 
of the land of the Ivings here. The village, which may be the 
site of the primitive Saxon settlement, lies on the slope of the 
downs, which, as they stretch eastward, rise into lofty ridges. 
These Ivinghoe hills are spurs of the Chilterns. We are here 
on the watershed ; a brook (the Whistle), which rises near the 
bottom of the town, flows towards the Ouse. The high lands 
before us much resemble those of Dunstable, with which they 
are connected by the “Icknield Way.” A branch of this British 
track passes by the church. In travelling on the main track as 
we proceed to Edlesborough we shall see the Beacon, on 
which appears to bea primitive barrow. The highest of the 
eminences, Crawley Wood, is 800 feet above the sea-level and 
400 feet above this churchyard. I quote these levels from the 
Ordnance Map. The ridge called “ Duncombe Terrace,” pro- 
bably Down Combe, gives its name to an old family in the 
parish. ‘ Combe” means a valley ; it is the appellation of the 
hollows beyond the hills eastward. There is Ward’s Combe 
and Hanging Combe ; the woods with which these valleys are 
covered here hang on the slopes. Ivinghoe Common extends 
eastward to Whitchcraft Hill, suggestive of the superstitions of 
our ancestors. Gallows Hill, which we shall pass, must be 
associated with the history of the manor, of which I must now 
speak. 

The ancient vill appears to have been the private property 
of the Saxon kings. Edward the Confessor granted it to the 
See of Winchester. Stigand was probably the bishop at that 


* A paper. by the Rev. H. Fowler, M-A., read at the visit of the 
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time. ‘In the Domesday Survey the manor is rated at twenty 
hides, valued at 18/., showing its large extent. There was 
arable land for twenty-five ploughs ; the woodland was suf- 
ficient to maintain a stock of 600 hogs. No pasture is men- 
tioned ; probably the downs were reckoned as moorland.’ The 
site of the bishop’s manor-house is close to the churchyard ; it 
was called, according to Lipscomb, Berrystead House. When 
the parish came into existence it comprised Ivinghoe Aston, a 
manor which was held at the time of “the survey” by the 
great Baron Geoffrey de Mandeville. We find no record of a 
church till the year 1221, when Bishop Peter des Roches 
presented a clerk to the rectory. There probably. was a 
church in Saxon times. The manor remained in the See of 
Winchester till about 1552, when Bishop Poynet surrendered 
jit to King Edward VI. in exchange for other lands. Queen 
Mary regranted it to Bishop White. It was resumed by the 
Crown, and Queen Elizabeth conferred it on Sir John Mason. 
It passed in 1604 to Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord Keeper, who 
became Baron Ellesmere. He also acquired the advowson of 
the church. It has remained with his descendants, the Earls 
‘and Dukes of Bridgewater, owners of Ashridge, who are now 
represented by Earl Brownlow. Within the parish was the 
manor or estate of Muresley, five miles to the south-east. 
There, about 1120, Bishop William de Gifford founded a small 
Benedictine nunnery dedicated to St. Margaret. Camden 
attributes the foundation to Bishop Henry de Blois, but the 
charter (given by Dugdale) refutes him. No vestiges of the 
priory now remain. In 1226 (according to the “ Dunstable 
Annals”), Roger, chaplain of Ivinghoe, gave a certain wood 
called Wodenshale, signifying the Hall of Woden, to the 
Priory of Dunstable. I suppose he officiated in the parish 
church. A town appears to have grown up around the church 
before 1227, at which date King Henry III. granted a fair, to 
be held on St. Margaret’s Day, July 20. The bishop had the 
tolls of a weekly market and of another fair, granted by 
charter in 1318; it was held on the Feast of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin, August 15, which was probabiy the 
parish festival, the church being dedicated to St. Mary. In 
1234, according to Matthew Paris, the manor suffered from the 
troubles occasioned by the political misgovernment of Bishop 
Peter des Roches. It was ravaged by Richard Siward, leader 
of some exiles ; the crops were destroyed, the cattle carried off, 
and the buildings belonging to the king’s party set on fire. 
The rector at this time was Humphrey de Medliérs, the clerk 
mentioned above, who is likely to have been among the 
sufferers. The incumbency of his successor brings us to the 
history of the present church. 

The main features of this building may be dated somewhere 
about 1250; assuming this the church must have been erected 
in the time of Peter de Chaceport, who was rector from 1241 to 
1255. The vicar has informed me that a tradition exists that 
he was the founder, and other circumstances seem to fall in 
with the tradition. I have found some interesting particulars 
of the career of this ecclesiastic in the “ Historia Major” of 
Matthew Paris. His name, spelt by Matthew Paris “ Chace- 
porc,” meaning “ pig-driver,” is suggestive of a humble origin 
for his’ ancestry. De Chacepore was a foreigner, one of the 
Poitevin favourites of Henry III. He was his special chaplain, 
keeper of the wardrobe, treasurer to Queen Eleanor, and a 
member of the Council. He was presented to this rectory by 
the king during a vacancy of the see ; in 1249 he also acquired 
the rectory of Tring. According to Tanner, he subsequently 
became Archdeacon of Wells. He therefore possessed con- 
siderable influence and large emoluments. In 1250, on the 
death of Bishop Raleigh, he was sent to Winchester, in com- 
pany with John Mansel, to canvass the monks in favour of the 
election of Aethilmar (or Aymer) de Valence, a young man, 
probably in minor orders, whose chief recommendation was 
that he was the king’s half-brother. De Chaceporc managed 
the king’s business on this occasion with much tact and with 
complete success. We may suppose that Bishop Aymer, when 
elected, would have been well disposed to assist De Chaceporc 
in his undertakings. In 1252 the rector of Ivinghoe was sent 
to France to negotiate with Queen Blanche about a safe 
transit for the royal troops to Gascony. Two years later the 
king paid a ceremonious visit to Louis VIII. at Paris. De 
Chaceporce was in his retinue. On the return journey he fell ill, 
and died rather suddenly in the church of St. Mary at Roulogne, 
January 1255; there the king, it is said, buried “his beloved 
clerk” with much honour. Thehistorian affirms De Chaceporc 
merited a glorious end because he made a noble will. By this 
he provided for the foundation of a House of Austin Canons at 
Ravenstone, in the north of this county, to be endowed. out of 
his estates there. The king took care to have his wishes 
carried into effect. These facts show that De Chaceport pos- 
sessed ample means for executing such a work as the rebuild- 
ing of this church. He may have designed to have his chantry 
here. No record, however, appears to be extant. Among his 
successors were some ecclesiastics of note. William de Wyke- 
ham, c. 1262, became Chancellor of York. Rector Ralph de 
Avinghoe was president of a court appointed by king Edward L., 


1294, to settle the claims on the estate of Queen Eleanor of 


Castile, after her death in 1291. Rector Richard Mitford, in 
1396, became Bishop of Salisbury.. The advowson of the 
church remained with the Bishops of Winchester till Cardinal 
Beaufort, who was translated to Winchester from Lincoln in 
1405, granted it to the College of Bonhommes at Ashridge, in 
1413, when the great tithes were appropriated, and the vicarage 
ordained with the sanction of the Bishop of Lincoln (Reping- 
don), The first vicar, William German, was appointed in 1420. 
In the “Liber Regis” the clear yearly value is given as 
36/. 16s. 6d.; an annual sum of 1o/., perhaps equivalent to 
about 80/. of present money, was assigned for the repair of the 
fabric. After the dissolution of the college in 1535 the advow- 
son descended with the manor; in 1604 it was held by Lord 


‘Chancellor Ellesmere, and has now devolved to Earl Brownlow, 


whose shield of arms we shall see on the western porch. 

To turn to our architectural subject. This fine cruciform 
church is mainly Early English. I am advised that it may be 
dated about 1250.. The excellent condition in which we see it 
is mainly due to the care bestowed upon it in 1871, when the 
restoration was carried out by the eminent architect, the late 
Mr. G. E. Street, under Vicar Hamilton. I am indebted for 
information to the kindness of the vicar, Mr. Wauton. Un- 
fortunately none of Mr. Street’s notes appear,to be extant. A 
noticeable feature here is the extent of the chancel and tran- 
septs in relation to the nave. The chancel is 40 feet long, the 
transepts extend 74 feet and the nave 58 feet 6 inches. The 
chancel at Berkhampstead is about the same length, with a 
nave of 100 feet. The arrangement affords room for internal 
chapels. Another characteristic is the use of large circular 
windows in the clerestory—we shall see this in the transepts. 
Those of the nave have been walled up, we see their vestiges 
here; there were four circular lights in each side. I am not 
sure whether this is a French feature. The nave arcades, of 
five bays resting on octagon piers, have hollow chamfers ; 
their attractive feature is the carving of the capitals, the stiff 
curling foliage standing out in good relief, and is varied in 
every example. These caps may be compared with similar 
work which we have seen at Kimpton and Great Offley ; the 
finer examples, which we shall see at Eaton Bray, are much 
earlier. There is an irregularity in the arcades ; all the piers 
on the south side stand a little westward of those on the north. 
The cause of this is to be seen at the east end ; the eastern arch 
of the north arcade springs from the tower, that on the south 
side from a piece of wall projecting 2 feet from the tower. The 
same thing is observable in Berkhampstead Church and else- 
where. Of course there must be some reason for this (the 
Medizeval architect did nothing without a reason). The pur- 
pose was, I think, to make room for a piscina on the south side 
in connection with the rood altar. The rood loft was here, in 
front of the tower arch ; the evidence of the altar is the special 
ornamentation of the Lay of the roof above. We have ob- 
served this indication of an altar at Hemel. Hempstead and 
elsewhere. The altar would require a piscina, and the place 
for this would be here, behind the present pulpit. The pulpit 
formerly stood against the easternmost pier of the south arcade. 
In the adjacent arches were perhaps screens flanking the altar. 

The original tower was, of course, Early English. The 
work which we see is Decorated. We have to date it by the 
mouldings of the pier capping. We shall see also that the 
features of the exterior are Decorated. “These piers and arches 
then must have been remodelled, or more probably rebuilt, 
within a century of De Chaceport’s time, perhaps on account of 
some failure in the foundation, ~The anomalies which we see 
here (in the two eastern arches) I suppose must be connected 
with this reconstruction of the tower. There are traces of 
colour on this fine tower arch.’ In the Elizabethan time the 
Creed and Ten Commandments were painted here in black 
letters. I think there is monumental evidence of the benefactor 
to whom this work of the tower is due. In the chancel is a brass 
plate which has been moved ; it is probably that described by 
Lipscomb as being, in his time, under the tower. The inscrip- 
tion, in Norman-French, commemorates Rauf F allywolle, who 
died May 3, 1349. The slab has the indents for the half 
effigies of himself and wife Lucie. According to Lipscomb, 
Ralph Fallowville (clearly the same person) was lessee of the 
manor from 1336; he was presumably the most important 
person resident in the parish. I conjecture that he may have 
rebuilt the tower, or had much to do with rebuilding it, some- 
where about 1340. This was in the time of Bishop Adam de 
Orleton (1333-45). The rector. was James Francis de 
Florence, who was perhaps an Italian, and non-resident. Other 
alterations were made in the Decorated period. The aisle 
windows next the transept have reticulated tracery. The north 
and south doorways are good Decorated. The porches have 
been rebuilt by Mr. Street conformably. The fine western 
window is Mr. Street’s restoration (as the vicar informs us), the 
original design being indicated by the jamb shafts. The cleres- 
tory windows have been inserted by a Perpendicular architect, 
who probably raiséd the walls, and no doubt put on the hand- 
some open-timber roof. The eastern bay has a boarded ceiling 
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carved with flowers. 
figures which we see above the grotesque corbel heads may be 
intended for the twelve apostles, as the vicar has suggested. 
The angels on the wall-plate have had their wings renewed. 
The poppy-head seat ends have grotesque faces and figures 
carved in the foliage. The pulpit is a good Jacobean ; in the 
‘panel at the back is a carving of the Resurrection. 

The aspect here has been altered to Perpendicular by the 
insertion of the fifteenth-century windows. The shell of the 
building must be Early English, because on the north side are 
the vestiges of two tall lancets, visible in the exterior ; one on 
the south side is just opposite this step. There may have been 
originally three lancet windows on each side. The walls are 
thick and without buttresses. The priest’s door, having a 
straight-sided arch, appears original. The good Perpendicular 
roof resembles those of the nave andtransepts. The attractive 
‘feature is the handsome canopy on the north side, which is 
‘Early Perpendicular. It was probably designed for an Easter 
sepulchre. The head terminations of the hood-moulding are 
‘new. In Lipscomb’s time, on the west side, there was a female 
‘head crowned. The effigy is clearly earlier than the canopy; it 
“must have been inserted here, and probably at the period of 
‘the Reformation. It represents a priest habited in eucharistic 
vestments (alb, chasuble, with stole and maniple and cope). 
Lysons says this is commonly reported to be the monument of 
Bishop Henry de Blois, brother of king Stephen. The report, 
I suppose, arose. from the erroneous statement of Browne 
Willis, that Henry de Blois was buried in Ivinghoe Church. 
There is evidence that he was buried at Winchester. Lysons 
was aware of a tradition that the effigy is that of Peter de 
Chaceporc, but he erroneously attributes the opinion to Browne 
Willis. ‘The disproportionate size of the head and the appear- 
ance of the hair are indications of an early date for the effigy. 
This may be the founder’s memorial, even if executed con- 
siderably later than his time. De Chaceport’s monument here 
would be a cenotaph, since he was buried (as we have seen) at 
Boulogne. There is now no evidence of the original place of 
the tomb. The vicar suggests that it was behind the high 
altar. There may have been a chantry, for which there is 
ample space. I would suggest there is evidence connected with 
these angel heads, that the altar stood about 8 feet in advance 
of the east wall. I take these to be corbel heads, they are 
directly opposite one another. From these may have sprung 
brackets supporting a beam, carried across the sanctuary over 
the front of the altar. The purpose would have been either to 
carry the beam light (a taper kept burning before the pyx) or 
to display images of saints. In St. Albans Abbey such a beam 
was erected (in late Norman times) over the high altar; it sup- 
ported images of the twelve patriarchs and of the apostles 
(Gest. Abb.” I. 287). This is the only instance which I am 
able to quote. The “ bemlyght” is mentioned in some ancient 
parish records. Unfortunately the sedilia and piscina, which 
would have been evidence of the position of the altar, are not 
existent. The brass of Rauf Fallywolle is next to the east 
wall. The inscription in black letter reads :—“ Rauf Fallywolle 
qc morust le ili jour de Mai l’an de grace MCCCXLIX et lucie 
sa féme qc morust le vintisme jour de januer l’an de grace 
MCCCXLVIII gisent icy. Dieu de lour aimes eit mercie.” 

The Early English windows here are attractive. There is 
considerable variety. We see tall lancets, a two-light and a 
three-light window and circles—all have good tracery. Where 
the church was decayed the new work is doubtless a correct 
reproduction of the original. The circular lights in the clere- 
story are sexfoiled. The fine three-light window is without 
nook shafts, also the two-light geometrical window. One win- 
dow has been inserted in the Decorated period. We observe 
two piscinas (Decorated) marking as many altars and chapels. 
The ancient screens or parcloses have disappeared. The 
chantry of the Duncombe family was here. Their brasses, 
dating from 1531 to 1591, have been removed to the chancel. 
The chantry of Thomas Duncombe, in Henry VIII.’s reign, 
‘was endowed with an annuity of 3/7. 9s. 4d. out of land in Edles- 
borough. Thomas Barker, vicar of Ivinghoe, served the 
chantry. (Browne Willis.) Members of this family lived at 
Aston and Barley End. Stocks in the parish of Aldbury was 
also one of their possessions. William Duncomb, of Aston, in 
1576 bequeathed land (called Bestes) for doles to the poor— 
(tablet in the church). In the roof above are angels bearing 
‘shields displaying sacred symbols. We see the emblems of the 
Passion—the spear and reed with the sacred heart ; the chantry 
béneath it may have been the Jesus Chapel. The sword and 
key in saltire on this shield are no doubt the arms of the see of 
‘Winchester, as Lipscomb states ; there should be two keys, 
according to heraldic authorities—(gules, a sword and two keys 
in saltire). This perhaps may indicate that the roof was 
erected before the patronage of the church passed from Win- 
chester to the college of Ashridge, 1413. The roofs and other 
Perpendicular work may be in part due to the liberality of 
Cardinal Beaufort. ; . 

The windows here are similar to those in the south tran- 
sept. The two piscinas in the east wall appear to be Early 


The details seem carefully studied. ‘The | 


English. An altar was here (in the east wall next to the tower), 
In the roof above is an angel holding a shield charged with a 
celestial crown. This may be an emblem of the Blessed 
Virgin, and indicate that the lady chapel was here. The shield 
over the other altar is charged with a wreath. The brass of 
Richard Blackhed, dated 1516, was here. It is now in the 
chancel. The plain doorway on the west side is ancient. We 
see here a list of vicars, commencing with Robert Bostock, 
presented in 1630, also Mr. Street’s plan of the church, which I 
have found very instructive. Lipscomb states that there was 
a substantial repair of the church effected in 1819, under Vicar 
Blythe. Over the door of the turret staircase leading to the 
belfry is an inscription which informs us that the five bells were 
recast in 1872, and a sixth added in memory of the Rey. 


William J. Hamilton, vicar, the promoter of the restoration of 
the church. 


CASTS OF PERSEPOLITAN SCULPTURE. 


N 1887 Mr. Cecil Smith, of the British Museum, was sent 
on a mission to Persia for the purpose of reporting upon 
the antiquities there. On his return, says the Zzmes, he 
recommended to the trustees that the best means of securing a 
lasting record of the Persepolitan sculptures before it should 
be too late would be to send outa skilled “ formatore,” to be 
employed in taking moulds of all the principal monuments still 
existing. The trustees, while approving the proposal, had 
unfortunately no funds available for this purpose, and so the 
scheme for the time being fell to the ground. In England, 
however, we often find ourselves doing by private enterprise 
what in other countries is done by the State. Just when all 
prospect of action seemed lost, Lord Savile most generously 
came forward and provided the funds which were necessary for 
initiating the scheme. By the aid of the trustees, who moved 
Sir Drummond Wolff through the Foreign Office, a firman was 
obtained from the Shah granting Mr. Cecil Smith “leave to 
take casts and make researches in Persepolis and the 
neighbourhood ” ; and after repeated failures a skilled Italian 
moulder and his son were at last found willing to absent 
themselves for seven months, and to undergo the smal) 
hardships which the climate in that part of. Persia neces- 
sarily entails. Mr. Giuntini had the advantage of previous 
experience in work of this nature, having been employed by 
Mr. Maudslay in moulding 27 stu the Mexican monuments, of 
which some casts are now in the South Kensington Museum. 
Mr. Cecil Smith was further fortunate in obtaining the friendly 
co-operation of Mr. H. Weld-Blundell, who undertook the 
charge of the expedition, and who was enabled to carry out 
some tentative excavations upon the platform. Though these 
were necessarily somewhat limited in scope, they produced 
some very interesting results. 

The ordinary process of casting in plaster is not well 
adapted for a work of this nature, where every additional 
pound of weight is a consideration, and where transport in- 
volves such grave risks to fragile commodities. An excellent 
alternative method has, however, been adopted within recent 
years, which answers admirably in all cases where the relief to 
be cast is not exceptionally salient. In this method a species 
of fibrous paper manufactured in Spain is employed ; a sheet 
of this paper is soaked in water and applied smooth to the sur- 
face of the sculpture ; it is then hammered in with a soft brush 
until every interstice in the surface is filled. To this sheet 
others are then added, and the same process is gone through 
until there are from six to eight thicknesses superimposed. 
The whole is then allowed to dry, when a complete mould is 
obtained in a kind of papier-maché which, with ordinary care, 
retains its shape perfectly and offers an exact matrix for cast- 
ing, while it presents no difficulties of transport. This paper 
mould can be either used direct for the production of a fresh 
plaster matrix, or it may be treated with linseed oil and French 
polish in such a way as to become available for the reproduc- 
tion of any number of casts without further preparation. 

This process naturally commended itself for use at Perse- 
polis, and has, in fact, turned out an unqualified success. The 
expedition, which started last November, has recently returned 
to England, having obtained a fairly representative series of 
casts. Little difficulty was experienced from the natives, and, 
on the other hand, every facility was offered which the kind- 
ness of Colonel Wells and the English telegraph officials at 
Shiraz could suggest. 


Among the sculptures of which ‘moulds have reached 


England is the long frieze of figures which decorate the stairway 


leading to the Hall of Xerxes, and which were erected by that 
king ; they consist of a triple row of figures representing the 
procession of courtiers and various nationalities bringing offer- 
ings to the Great King at the vernal equinox, just as the Shah 
of to-day is accustomed to receive at the festival of No Ruz the 
reports of his officers and the tribute of his subjects. The angle 
of this stairway is occupied by a very characteristic group of a 
lion attacking a bull ; part of this group was excavated by the 
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expedition for the purpose of casting. Besides this, there is an 
excellent example of an “ Immortal,” or royal guardsman, which 
will afford interesting comparison with the coloured frieze of the 
same subject from Susa; a colossal relief from a doorway in 
the palace of Darius, with the combat of the king with a 
gryphon, and a high relief from the doorway of the Hall of the 
Hundred Columns, with the king seated on his throne beneath 
&@ woven canopy, over which hovers the protecting emblem of 
Ormuzd ; below this are five rows of warriors. fully armed, 
intended doubtless, as their dresses show, as types of the 
various nationalities in the Persian army. Lastly, and perhaps 
the most important of all, there is a cast of the famous mono- 
lithic monument of Cyrus himself, the founder of the Achzemenid 
dynasty, from the adjoining plain of Murghab. This likeness of 
the king, with its four wings and its strange Egyptian head- 
dress, has been recently discussed by Mr. Curzon, but for any 
estimate of its merits the travelled scholar has hitherto had to 
be content with the very inaccurate etching published by 
Dieulafoy. Henceforth the curious in such matters will be able 
to settle by ocular demonstration what exactly is the headdress 
which has puzzled so many, and what is the peculiar style of 
the sculpture ; perhaps, with this as a basis, we may be able to 
formulate some more exact notion of the development of early 
Persian art, with its various imported influences from Assyria, 
Egypt and Greece. 

The Cyrus monument is in itself a striking proof that Mr. 
Cecil Smith’s expedition has not come before it was needed ; 
already, since this mould was taken, the monument has been 
thrown down and broken ; in a few years probably no trace of 
it will remain. It is therefore to be hoped that, while there is 
yet time, the work will be continued until every fragment of 
Persepolitan sculpture within reach has been moulded, and so 
placed, in a measure, beyond the reach of absolute destruction. 
The first set of casts from the new moulds will be presented to 
the British Museum, the second will go to the great museum of 
casts now being formed in New York, to the committee of 
which Mr. Cecil Smith is indebted for financial co-operation. 
After these it is intended to supply other museums and 
applicants in the order of their application. 


BUILDWAS ABBEY. 


PARTY of members of the Caradoc Field Club recently 
visited Buildwas Abbey. The remains were described 

by the Rev. A. T. Pelham. The abbey was founded in 1135 by 
Roger de Clinton, bishop of. Lichfield, and built on the site of 
an ancient hermitage. It was colonised from Savigny by monks 
of the Cistercian Order. The building affords a fine example 
of Later Norman and Early English architecture, the southern 
portions being the more ancient. Although this religious house 
could not compare in size or opulence with the other Shropshire 
houses, notably with its magnificent neighbour at Wenlock, and 
with the great Benedictine abbey at Shrewsbury, its abbot, 
meverttheless, possessed great power, and was probably one of 
the. most important personages in the county. He, like his 
brother of Shrewsbury, was summoned to Parliament. The 
Situation of the place, surrounded on three sides by hills and 
bounded on the fourth by the Severn, marks the appropriateness 
of the name, a place of shelter. The manor was held in Saxon 
days by the Bishop of Chester, and contained a mill and some 
woodland. Roger de Clinton, who was archdeacon of Bucking- 
ham, is said to have purchased his bishopric by a gift of 
3,000 marks to the king; he joined the crusade of 1147, and 
died at Antioch in the following year. Among the branches of 
the Benedictine order the Cistercian arose in 1098, when its 
first house was founded at Citeaux, in Burgundy ; it adopted a 
white habit in contradistinction to the black dress of the 
original Benedictines. As its influence increased other monasteries 
were founded, among these being the Norman house of Savigny, 
originally a hermitage on the southern frontier of Avranches ; this 
became a Cistercian abbey about 1112, and established itself as 
leader of aseparate order, with twoaffiliationsin England, Furness 
and Buildwas. Clinton’s grant of themanor was confirmed by King 
Stephen, who exempted it from all dues and obligations to the 
Crown. Among the witnesses to Stephen’s charter was Phillip 
de Belmeis, who was a considerable benefactor to the abbey. 
Mr, Pelham explained at some length the Cistercian rule and 
system, and pointed out how the Welsh Abbey of Basingwerk 
and the Irish Abbey of St. Mary, Dublin, were amenable to the 
control of Buildwas, as Buildwas was to Savigny, and Savigny 
to Citeaux. After having existed 400 years, the abbey was dis- 
solved, and its site and possessions granted by Henry VIII. to 
Edward Grey, Lord Powis ; it was subsequently bought by Sir 
Thomas Egerton, Baron Ellesmere, from whose family it was 
purchased by Sir William Acton, and passed by marriage to 
the family of Moseley, the present possessors. Buildwas 
Abbey is by some considered the most extensive and most per- 
fect specimen in Shropshire of the architecture of the Transi- 
tional period. Unlike most others, the monastic buildings are 


to the north of the church, which itself consists of nave, central 
tower, choir or chancel, and a north and south transept, each 
with two eastern chapels. These, as well as the chancel, are 
square in their eastern termination, instead of being apsidal, 
the more usual form at the earlier period. The walls of the 
aisles are altogether destroyed, as well as the greater part of the 
transepts ; still it is not difficult to form a probable conjecture 
as regards the appearance of the building before it fell into: 
ruin. The face of the south transept still exhibits part of a flat 
buttress, which bisected it, as is the case with the west front ; 
and the western compartment has a doorway, the upper part of 
which has been demolished. The pitch of the gable is marked 
clearly enough on the wall of the tower. There is a staircase’ 
in the south-east angle of the transept, and a corresponding 
one in the tower. The upper part of the clerestory wall, above 
the windows, has disappeared; but there are remains of a 
corbel table on the north side, which was doubtless continued 
round the whole. The walls of the aisles were most likely 
divided into bays by pilaster buttresses, corresponding with 
those of the clerestory, and pierced with round-headed windows, 
the corbel table finishing the whole. 


THE ROMAN WALL, 


T the last excursion of the Durham and Northumberland 
Archeological Society to the Roman remains at Down 
Hill, the Rev. Dr. Greenwell, the president, delivered an’ 
address on the Roman wall, the vallum and the matters in con- 
troversy connected withthem. Upto thetime of Mr. Hodgson, 
the historian of Northumberland, the wall was universally 
attributed to the Emperor Severus. Mr. Hodgson came to the 
conclusion that the wall was built by Hadrian, and Dr. Bruce, 
basing his investigations upon those of Mr. Hodgson, came to 
the same conclusion. His (Dr. Greenwell’s) conclusion was 
that which earlier people came to, that the wall was built by 
Severus. After describing the wall and its stations and the 
vallum, or great earthwork, he said he thought all were agreed 
that the stations were constructed the earliest. Then came the 
vallum, and next the wall. The Hadrianic theory was that the 
stations, the vallum and the wall were all parts of one defensive 
arrangement. There he joined issue completely. He stated 
some years ago that it seemed to him quite out of the question 
to suppose that the vallum and the wall were two portions of 
one great whole. He was now still more strongly of the 
opinion that they were two perfectly distinct lines of fortifica- 
tion. The stations, he believed, were due to Agricola. Then 
came the questions, Were the wall and the vallum one work, and 
who built the wall? The view he held was most in accordance 
with the facts and the only rational view, and was that the wall 
and the vallum were two works erected by different people at 
different times. The vallum was no support to the wall, nor 
did the two seem to be parts of one defence. Again, at places 
the vallum was out of sight of the wall, so that the one did not 
depend on the other. Supposing the two works were intended 
as one defence, the second arrangement seemed to be unneces- 
sary. Again, if the two were built by the same man, why 
should one be of stone and the other of earth? If the two 
were parts of one defensive arrangement—one for defence, say, 
against the south, and the other against the north—they would 
not touch each other, but there were points where the vallum 
and the wall did practically touch each other. He believed 
Hadrian was the author of the vallum, and that Severus built 
the wall. Mr. Gibson said from a minute examination he had 
come to the conclusion that the vallum was not a fortification 
in the first instance, but a road from camp to camp. 


INSURANCE OFFICE STANDARD 
OF BUILDING. 


N America a “ basis rate” for insurance of buildings is fixed 
upon a perfect or “standard” risk in each class of hazard, to 
which certain amounts are added for exposure, area, situation, 
and from which are deducted certain amounts for protection, 
watchfulness, construction, &c., according to the judgment of 
the manager of surveys and rates. In establishing a rate for a 
building, a “standard” for construction is first adopted upon 
which a basis rate is made ; any building which does not equal 
the underwriter’s standard will have its rate increased above 
the basis rate for such deficiencies. This method is evidently 
fair, for an owner who erects a good building will get a lower 
rate of insurance than another who does not. Within a few . 
years underwriters have begun issuing suggéstions, instructions, 
plans and advice in which a “standard” is described. In 
issuing these suggestions they do not say you must adopt them, 
but by not adopting them the owner pays the penalty in an 
increased insurance rate. Architects can see that such a prac- 
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tice has a better effect in improving construction than the most 
stringent building laws, and it plainly shows that the trend of 
modern insurance practice is to financially encourage better and 
safer methods of building. Among the underwriters’ associa- 
tions which have adopted the modern idea and are most active 
in introducing it is the Chicago Fire Underwriters’ Association, 
and their latest circular on “standard” for construction of 
slow-combustion commercial buildings is appended in full :— 

Building to be constructed of brick or stone. Walls to be 
of such thickness as the intended occupancy and the building 
laws of the city of Chicago may require, the inner surface to be 
left plain or plastered direct upon the brick. Cornices to be 
constructed of brick, stone or terra-cotta. Galvanised iron may 
be used if roof-boards are cut off by brick wall rising 15 inches 
above the roof, and coped with non-combustible material. 

Columns or posts to be oak, dressed smooth on all sides, 
and bored through the centres longitudinally with an auger that 
will cut a bore of not less than 13 inches in diameter; then 
3-inch hole to be bored near top and bottom, through the centre 
of their diameter, tapping and ventilating the longitudinal 
cavity. The Goetz post-cap is recommended for wood-posts. 
Iron or steel posts may be used if encased in a fireproof cover- 
ing of terra-cotta or fire-clay. 

Girders to be of oak or hard pine, and planed smooth on all 
surfaces that may be exposed. Iron girders.are not recom- 
mended, but if used must be protected with tile or fireclay. 
Wood or iron girders must not be bolted through the wall. 
The Goetz box anchors for securing girders and joists in the 
walls are suggested. 

Joists.—Floor-joists to be of oak or hard pine, and planed 
smooth on all surfaces that may be exposed ; bays to be from 
5 to 10 feet. Joists to bay directly upon girders, or to be hung 
in iron stirrups. 

Flooring to be 3-inch plank, tongued and grooved, laid 
directly upon the joists and planed smooth on the exposed sur- 
face ; top floor to be Z maple or hard pine, tongued and grooved. 
The floors must be made waterproof by some approved mate- 
rial laid between the top and upper flooring. All joints between 
the walls, coluinns and floors must be caulked or provided with 
some approved waterproof joint. The best construction requires 
a slight inclination of the floors to the water vents, which must 
be provided on all floors where the water can be carried through 
either walls or down into drains. Openings in the floor for 
steam and all other pipes must be protected by a section of 
larger pipe made watertight in the floor, and extending 3 inches 
above it. . If it is necessary to make holes in the floor for belts 
er shafts, metal jackets must be carried through the floor, 
extending 3 inches above it and be watertight. 

Roof. must be constructed: of 3-inch plank, tongued and 
grooved,. planed smooth on the under side, covered externally 
with metal, approved composition, tile or slate; skylights in 
roof not allowed. 

Elevators, passenger or freight, must be enclosed in brick 
shaft, the wall to extend 36 inches above the roof of the build- 
ing, and crowned with a skylight with iron frame and thin glass, 
protected: with standard wire-screen. All openings into the 
shaft to be provided with approved iron doors. Approved 
electric doors will be accepted in open elevator shafts. —_- 

Iron Shutters.—All outside openings exposed by. other 
buildings. within 50 feet to be protected by standard iron 
shutters, with some device to open them from the outside above 
the first storey. 

Interior Finish.—All partitions to be constructed of tile or 
terra-cotta, 3-inch plank tongued and grooved, or iron frame 
with wire lath, plastered. 

Stairways to be enclosed with brick or tile, and all openings 
into them to be protected by approved single iron doors, with 
sill 2 inches above floor. In cases where stairways cannot be 
encased with brick or tile, electric trap-doors are suggested, 
with counter-balance weight at each floor. 


Theatre Fires. 


. SIR,—The following are the sensational headings about the 
description of the fire at the Metropolitan Opera House :— 
“Metropolitan Opera House swept by flame!” “Utter de- 
struction of the great stage, whilst the most superb auditorium 
in the world is a charred and blackened ruin!” “In a swift, 


wild whirl scenery which cost 200,000 dollars goes up in smoke !” 
OCG, 


In reading over the report from the ew York Herald of 


the fire in this theatre, which had, I believe, the largest stage in 
_ the world, I gather that the theatre was entirely of fireproof 
construction. : The report states, “In the construction of the 
building about half a million dollars worth of iron was. used ; 


the architects and builders used every possible device to insure 
the safety of the building from fire. Iron, brick, stone, terra- 
cotta and cement were used as substitutes for iron wherever 
possible.” In the entire building there was not a board parti- 
tion. The floors were of iron, the roof beams were all of iron 
and mounted on rollers to allow for expansion and contraction,, 
the ceiling was of iron, and the ornamental part of the pros- 


_cenium, the tiers, balustrades and the frames of the boxes were 


all of metal. A complex iron system supported the stage—in 
fact, said the architect when erecting the building, “ There will 
not be enough wood in the entire building to make a respectable 
bonfire.” And what is the result—a wreck. 

It appears that the regular rate of insurance was charged, 


viz. 3 dols. 90 cents per hundred on the building and 4 dols. | 


go cents on the contents, subject to 10 cents reduction upon 


notice to the insurance companies of compliance with enclosed ° 


warrantees ; 10 cents on each warrantee. The warrantee was 
as follows :— i a’ 
“ Plenty of Protection. 


“First : 40-gallon barrel of water. 


side stage, in property-room, repair and paint-shops. 


“Second: Night and Sunday watchman, with watch-clock » 
having stations on each floor, on stage and each gallery, 


property-room, repair and paint-shops, and special building 
call connected with fire department headquarters.” 

- Surely all this points to the absurd notion of buildings, 
especially theatres, being “ fireproof” in the true sense of the 
word, and to the adoption of a good hydrant system of fire 


extinction such as you allowed to appear in a previous letter of 


mine when I touched upon Her Majesty’s Theatre and the 
Alhambra fires.—Your obedient servant, 
J. COMPTON MERRYWEATHER. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Cowdenbeatb.—A new Free Church has lately been opened. 


The area of the church is seated for 440, while the end gallery, : 


which is the only portion of the gallery finished meantime, will 
accommodate 150. :In connection with and behind the church 
there is to be a hall capable of comfortably seating upwards of 
200 people. The front elevation is executed in dressed free- 
stone and the side and back-walls in pressed brick, with white 
fire-clay window cheek and corner dressings. The cost will be. 


about 2,200/. Mr. Andrew Scobie, Dunfermline, is the architect ~ 


for the buildings. 


Uttoxeter.—The parish church of St. Mary has been - 
restored. The work has been carried out under the supervision ° 
of Mr. C. Lynam, architect, of Stoke-upon-Trent, by Messrs. ’ 


Ward & Sons, builders, Uttoxeter. 


GENERAL. 


The Architectural Association will, by permission of Mr. : 
More Molyneux and General Palmer, visit Loseley Park om 


Saturday, the 17th inst.’ : 


Baron Alphonse de Rothschild has presented to the - 


Musée at Montpellier forty-seven medals and medallions by 
J. C. Chaplain. 

Dr. Fouquet has made over a valuable collection of Moorish 
faience, lamps and other. Eastern objects to the Louvre. 

Mr. Percy Oakden was elected president of the Victorian 
Institute of Architects at a meeting held on the 2nd ult. 

Mr. Peter Kerr, who has been architect to the Victorian 
Government since 1866, has resigned his office. Among his. 
works is the Parliament House, Melbourne, which was illustrated. 
in this journal. 


The International Exhibition of Fine Art at Madrid. 
Pictures will be received: » 


will not be opened before October 21. 
up to the end of the present month. 
The Dean and Chapter of Ely have received promises 
of nearly 5,000/. towards the sum necessary for the repair of the- 
cathedral. BY ; : 
_ Mr. De Morgan has succeeded M. Grébault in the directiom 
of the Egyptian Museums. 
Casts of several of the most important examples of French 
architecture, which were specially prepared at the Trocadéro,. 
will be sent in a few weeks to the Chicago Exhibition. 


Lieutenant Schipoff, who is sometimes described as “ the 


Russian Détailte,” will accompany the military representative. . 


of Russia at the approaching manceuvres of the French army. 
The Coventry City Council have decided on the restora- 
tion of the north window of St.-Mary’s Hall, at an estimated, 
cost of 629/. 
- The Church which the Baroness Camille de Rochetaillée. 
has had constructed as a gift to the inhabitants of St. Just-en— 
Chevalet has been opened. 


Six buckets, one fire- 
extinguisher, two axes, two hooks on each ‘fly-gallery, on each 
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Tue freedom of the borough of Wigan was on Wednesday 
conferred on Mr. Justice Scort, the judicial adviser to the 
Government of Egypt. He delivered an address on the 
improvements which have taken place in the valley of the 
Nile since the English occupation. Among other subjects 
he referred to the ancient monuments, and said :—“ They 
have witnessed the rise and fall of many dynasties, the 
inroad and disappearance of many invaders, and they have 
suffered at the hands of each succeeding horde. But I hope 
they will suffer no Jonger. At any rate, the famous temples 
and tombs of Egypt have a better chance than they ever 
had before. The department has been thoroughly organised. 
The systematic pilfering and-unlicensed excavations are 
wholly stopped, and the energetic zeal, directed by great 
special knowledge, of the new head, M. DE Morcan—a 
Frenchman, by the way—offers a fair guarantee for the 
preservation of these ancient monuments in the future.” 
Every lover of antiquity must rejoice that ancient monu- 
ments can come under Government cognisance.  Ex- 
perience in India would make people doubt that the 
remains of ancient art can have value in the eyes of officials. 
The Egyptians will do well to consider the monuments as 
not belonging to themselves alone, for otherwise an inter- 
national commission to control the treasures would be a 
necessity. 2 


Ar the annual meeting of the Association of Chambers 
of Commerce on Wednesday it was recommended that the 
law relating to building societies should be amended so as 
to provide—(r) A uniform system of accounts, showing 
clearly under distinct heads the assets and liabilities of 
the society. (2) An efficient half-yearly audit of every 
society’s accounts by a public auditor, whose appoint- 
ment should- be approved by the Treasury. (3) A 
periodical Government inspection and report upon the 
affairs of every society. (4) That-advances to members 
should be made only upon the certificate of a properly- 
qualified surveyor, not being a member of the society 
making such advance. (5) That a society borrowing upon 
deposit or loan should be liable to repay all money so 
borrowed, unless proof were given by the society that the 
depositor or lender knew, at the time of making such 
deposit or loan, that the society had then exceeded its 
borrowing powers. 


THE conyersazione of the Architectural Association will 
be held on October 8 at the Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington. The proceedings will commence at 8 P.M. 
It may be mentioned that the subway from the District 
Railway will be available on the occasion. 


THE excavations at Eskdale, in Cumberland, which have 
been conducted under the supervision of Mr. R. S. FEr- 
cuson, F.S.A., were on Wednesday visited by the members 
of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Archeological 
Society. In describing the place, Mr. FERGUSON put 
himself in the place of a traveller during the Roman occu- 
pation. On his arrival at the top of Hardknott Pass, 
1,290 feet above the level of the sea, he would behold the 
Roman parade-ground, now locally designated the bowling- 
green on account of its level surface. The camp had an 
area of between three and four acres... The south-western 
gateway was covered by a natural mound or traverse of 
rock, the gate itself being probably double. The north- 
west gate was a single gate, the total opening, 10 feet, being 
only about half that of the other three gates... As it opened 
almost immediately upon a precipitous cliff it was probably 
little used, except for the relief of sentries and, for the 
barrack labourers to carry out the camp refuse daily, which 
was pitched over the cliff, as they knew was done at the 
Roman camp at Maryport. A little search at the bottom 
would probably reveal the kitchen midden and refuse-heap 
of the garrison, and they hoped to find it next summer. 
The north tower stood on a huge, rocky knoll, and occu- 
pied much the highest part of the camp. The towers con- 


sisted of a basement of stone, probably used as storehouses. 
The upper portions were probably:of wood. The north- 
east gate was a double gate, and was 19 feet 7 inches in the 
opening. Probably it was a facsimile of the south-western 
gate. Within the camp were the forum, which had been 
cleared out sufficiently for the whole plan of it to 
be recovered ; the eastern group of building, comprising 
the barracks ; and the western group, which contained what 
was conjectured to be a stable with harness-room. They 
found no pretorium or quarters for the commanding 
officer ; but it was evident from the poverty of the relics 


| that no officer of rank was in command ; probably no one 


above the rank of a centurion, and he would live in barracks 
with the men. A large area of the camp had no buildings ; 
probably there were wooden huts to shelter troops marching 
through, or they might have encamped on the parade- 
ground. The castle, with its walls, gates and towers, must 
have been a remarkably picturesque feature in the scenery 
of Eskdale, and visible toa very great distance down the 
valley. The results of the excavations showed that there 
had been found pottery, bones, glass, lead, iron, bronze, 
flint and charcoal, generally in fragments. Outside the 
camp, near the road, Mr. CaLvERLEy had unearthed. a 
circular building of 15 feet internal diameter, still standing 
about 4 feet high, with a door approached by a ramp from 
the road. This building bears a striking resemblance to ~ 
the famous building on the Carron, in Scotland, known as‘ 
King ArTHUR’s Oon, now destroyed, and, like it, would © 
have a beehive roof of stone. It may have been a temple, 
and contained the image of some god or goddess, patron of 
travellers. Close to the temple Mr. CaLveR Ey found the 
ruins of a three-roomed house, with the most elaborate 
system of hypocausts and also a bath. Behind the house ~ 
a reservoir had been formed by damming up the stream. 
Mr. FERGUSON conjectured that this was a caupona, or 
wayside tavern, for the refreshment of travellers. Places of 
this sort were frequently next a roadside shrine, and the 
same man was probably both priest and tavern-keeper, a 
combination that existed in Cumberiand last century. 


Tue case of the British Museum buildings in relation 
to the recent fire in Montagu Place, noticed by Mr. C. F. 
Haywarp, F.S.A., is one in which all. must feel an 
interest, but especially the architect, and those whose taste 
for architecture leads them to desire a front on the 
north as well as east and west sides if possible. The small 
amount of “return” to the main or south front is always a 
matter of regret to those who would like to see the comple- 
tion of the building as a whole, to say nothing of the 
immediately necessary questions of safety from fire and 
space for the increased accumulation of national treasures 
and their proper display. 


A paRT of the new library in the Rue du Mably, at 
Bordeaux, consisting of the court and a gallery near it, has 
been assigned to the exhibition of the antiquities which 
previously were deposited in inconvenient rooms and sheds, 
In the middle of the court will be placed the important 
mosaic discovered in the Rue Gouvion, the bronze Hercules, 
which is an ancient Roman work, and the statue from the. 
tomb of Marshal D’ORNANO. Around the court will be 
arranged the altars of the local deities, as well as those_ 
accepted as imperial, the inscriptions, “cippes” bearing 
the names of deceased Romans or Gauls, together with 
fragments of architecture and decorative works which 
testify to the greatness of the ancient Bourdigala, which, ' 
according to STRABO, was the trading-place of the Bitouriges, 
and was, in consequence of its importance, made the capital 
of Aquitania Secunda. In the fourth century the poet’ 
Ausonius, who was a native of the place, spoke of its 
quadrangular walls, cloud-piercing towers, adorned streets 
and well-disposed houses. The court of the new library 
will afford some slight suggestions of what the city was in 
the Roman period. In the gallery Medieval remains, 
taking that period in its widest sense, will be prominent. 
Bordeaux was at one time part of the English dominions in 
France, and the first Hotel de Ville was built in the reign 
of Henry III. Elsewhere, examples of art having local. 
associations down to the eighteenth century will be exhibited. 
The collection will form an attraction for visitors to a city 
which already contained much that was worth seeing. 
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T was the opinion of Bishop BuTLER that there are 
periodical epidemics which overcome men’s minds just 
as plagues of various sorts affect their bodies. If the 
author of the “Analogy” could behold England at the 
present time he would find evidence of his theory. For 
every day we can unhappily behold some of the shrewdest 
men in the country clamouring, under the influence of fear, 
for the return of money which was deposited on the under- 
standing that it was not to be called back without notice. 
The scenes which were witnessed lately before one of the 
London banks and which seem likely to be repeated before 
the offices of many building societies in the metropolis and 
elsewhere, are enough to demonstrate how widespread is 
the ignorance concerning financial operations, and how it can 
overcome reasonand courage. Some people seem to imagine 
when they lend money to a bank, building society or other 
venture of the kind that it is deposited in a cellar and there 
fructifies, bringing forth interest ; that on an emergency 
they have only to apply to a manager, and the gold or notes 
they left will be returned to them safe and sound. They 
know that if they sow seed they cannot obtain it in the state 
it left their hands, and they ought to be wise enough to 
realise that money resembles seed and must go through 
various processes, which are all attended with risk, before it 
reaches the state of profit. 

One reason may, however, be offered to excuse the 
panics which are now among us. Building societies and 
banks which accept small sums on deposit are commonly 
supposed to be philanthropic institutions. It is therefore not 
unnatural for people whose notions are not always subjected 
to the laws of logic to believe that benevolent capitalists 
assume the office of guardian angels for those institutions, 
and contribute large sums when occasions offer in order to 
promote “ thrift.” If we remember rightly there was once 
a bank in Paris which was got up on the strength of that 
sort of faith in the invisible and indefinite, and under the 
title of “ Banque Philanthropique ” the managers contrived 
to get hold of the savings of a great many men and women. 
Within the last year or two many small capitalists in Paris, 
who were not pillars of the Church, were induced to put 
money in banks which were accepted as being founded by 
the bishops and others as a sort of ecclesiastical agency, in 
which premiums were given to reward confidence in the 
undertaking. It is well known also that the Irish farmers, 
who were the closest-fisted men in the world, were induced 
to part with their guineas when O’CoNNELL appeared as 
the founder. of a bank. The farmers fancied that their 
money was safer than when concealed in their cabins, and 
that in some mysterious way they were to become a sort of 
preference shareholders in the liberated Ireland. If the 
people who lately blocked some of the metropolitan streets 
would allow themselves to be examined, there is no doubt 
a majority among them must have owned that, in the selec- 
tion of a treasury for their money, they were not entirely 
guided by common-sense notions of business and that their 
imagination was more powerful than their reason. 

As respects building societies, it is astonishing that 
there should be any surprise about the risks attending 
them. It is only under exceptional conditions that house- 
property will return 5 per cent. on outlay during several 
years. Repairs, defaulting tenants, depreciation of value 
through unexpected circumstances, and other drawbacks, 
diminish the income which a purchaser can derive from 
property of that class. If an individual cannot commonly 
make 5 per cent. from houses, on what ground can it be 
concluded that a number of individuals forming a company 
or society will be more fortunate? We are not forgetting 
that events may occur which are advantageous for owners, 
especially for those who have mortgages on property and 
those who grant leases. But these contingencies are so 
uncertain and restricted they are hardly worth considera- 
tion when dealing with property as the subject of a general 
proposition. In spite of them, we still maintain that every 
speculator who deals with house-property in a direct way or 
vicariously is too sanguine if he believes that he can derive 
a larger return than 5 per cent. from investments in houses. 


* The Law of Building Societies. 


With Appendices, &c. B 
E, A. Wurtzburg, Barrister-at-Law. So nite ‘ 


(Stevens & Sons, Limited. ) 


A society or a company that will pay dividends at a more 
liberal rate must be incurring more than the average amount 
of risk. WkELLINGTON’S maxim is especially applicable in 
such cases—that is, ‘‘ high interest means low security.” 

It ought always to be remembered that building societies 
originally were not intended for speculators. 
ciple on which they were founded was that the poor should 
try and help the poor, in order that every workman and 


The prin- ‘ 


woman might become their own landlord. This is apparent - 
from the first words of the Act 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 32:— © 


“Whereas certain societies called building societies have 
been established in different parts of the kingdom, prin- 


cipally amongst the industrious classes, for the purpose of - 
raising by small periodical subscriptions a fund to assist the . 
members thereof in obtaining a small freehold or leasehold . 


property.” 
tions to which the Act relates is on a limited scale. Accord- 


It will be observed that the scope of the opera- . 


ingly power was given to “any number of persons in Great ° 
Britain and Ireland to form themselves into and establish - 
societies for the purpose of raising, by the monthly or. 
other subscriptions of the several members of such societies, — 
shares not exceeding the value of 150/. for each share, such ; 
subscriptions not to exceed in the whole twenty shillings 
per month for each share, a stock or fund for the purpose - 


of enabling each member thereof out of the funds of such 


society to the amount or value of his or her share or shares - 
therein, to erect or purchase one or more dwelling-house or 


dwelling-houses,” &c. The Act further recognised the con- 
dition of the prospective shareholders and that they were 
possessed of very limited means, by making the receipt 
endorsed on a mortgage take the place of a conveyance, 
and by exempting the rules and transfer of shares from 
stamp duties. The societies were, in fact, extensions of 
friendly societies and on that account the first Act relating 
to them, which we have been quoting, enacts that the pro- 


visions of the Friendly Society Acts “‘may be applicable to , 
The same aspect of, 
the new system attracted. philanthropists and compelled , 


the purpose of any building society.” 


them to recommend building societies, and if French 
economists are to-day ready to take a hint from England, it 
is because they believe French workmen would become less 
revolutionary if they were enabled to possess the rooms they 


occupy through the operation of similar societies ; otherwise , 
there is no need to increase the opportunities for speculation - 


in France. f 


Between 1836, when the first Act was passed, and 1874). 
when the Act 37 & 38 Vic. c..42 became-law, many, 
changes had occurred. The societies had extended their. 


boundaries, and needed a most elaborate organisation to 
control them. ‘There was no longer a need fora term to 
wind up the operations, for ‘perianent ” societies. became 


as lawful as the ‘‘terminating.” Nor was it requisite that’ 


the shareholders should be inspired by the resolve ‘‘ to erect 
or purchase one or more dwelling-house or dwelling- 
houses,” for they could purchase shares and lend money 
simply as a financial speculation. Indeed, Lord Cran- 
WORTH, in one of his judgments, described a building 
society as ‘an elaborate contrivance for enabling persons 
having sums for which they have no immediate want to 
lend them to others at a very high rate of interest.” Both 


permanent and terminating societies were authorised. to 


borrow money not only from members, but from joint- 
stock companies and from other buildjng societies. It 
would not be possible under the original Act for liabilities 
exceeding fifty millions sterling in amount to be incurred by 


building societies (nearly a third being due to depositors- 
and creditors), and so large a sum suggests the wealth of 


England ; but it can hardly be expected that the risks have 

not increased in a proportionate scale. 
The new edition of the treatise on 

Building Societies,” by Mr. E. A. Wurrzeure, of Lincoln’s 


Inn, explains the extent of those risks in language which’ 


depositors, shareholders, borrowers and directors can under- 
stand. As the author says, it is rather a new book than a 
new edition. The titles of the chapters will suggest the 
comprehensiveness of the work, viz. Nature and Operations 
of a Building Society, Division of Building Societies into 
Incorporated and Unincorporated Societies, the Registrar, 
the Formation of a Building Society, the Purposes and 
Powers of a Building Society, the Officers of the Society, 
the Rights and Liabilities of Members, Mortgages to 


“The Law Of: 
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Building Societies, the Mode of Settling Disputes between 
a Building Society and its Members, Termination, Dissolu- 
tion and Winding-up, with the Statutes, Treasury Regula- 
tions, Precedents of Rules, Mortgages, &c. 

We wish we could record the existence of a chapter on 
the requirements of construction in the houses purchased 
by members and societies, but Acts and regulations have 
not meddled wiih that subject. It may be said that checks 
on defective materials and workmanship are to be found in 
the by-laws of various towns, and the reports which the 
surveyors of the societies send in before loans are granted. 
In spite of the power of the two classes of checks, we are 
afraid that the buildings associated with building societies 
would rarely be classed as Ai if a register of buildings were 
employed by some constructive Lloyd’s. The eagerness 
which compels a member to give too high a price fora 
transfer of an allotment in some societies will also urge him 
to be not over particular in the examination of the house 
that awaits him. As regards surveyors, the manner of 
paying them is not calculated to secure men who have had 
much practice. An extract on the subject will suggest the 
author’s manner of dealing with the working of the societies, 
He says :— 

A solicitor and a surveyor, though in practice always appointed, 
are not specially mentioned in the Building Societies Acts among the 
officers, and there are no statutory provisions relating to them. Their 
services are chiefly required in connection with the advances made by 
the society, the surveyor advising the board on the value of the pro- 
perty offered as security for the advance, and the solicitor advising on 
the title and preparing the mortgage deed. It is usual to pay them 
according to a fixed scale, which is less than the ordinary rate of pay- 
ment ; but it is a great error to fix the scale too low, as much of the 
success of the society will depend on the way in which the duties of these 
officers are discharged, and it is impossible to procure proper professional 
advice without offering an adequate remuneration. 

As to the terms on which the surveyor of a building society has 
been held to give his services, see Alexander v7. Warman. In that 
case the surveyor of a building society did certain work on behalf of 
the society. The society collapsed for want of funds, whereupon the 
surveyor brought an action for his commission against one of the 
managing directors. The Court held that there was no proof that the 
defendant had ever contracted that he, or he and his fellow directors, 
would pay the plaintiff for his services; and Martin, B., in delivering 
judgment, said :—‘* We think it a mistake to suppose that, in societies 
of the kind, the surveyor or secretary or the officers do work and 
labour upon the same terms as professional men of their class ordi- 
narily do, They generally have a much greater interest in them than 
the directors, and in the great majority of cases are the individuals 
who get them up, and at whose request the directors consent to accept 
the office and take upon themselves the liabilities and duties of their 
situation ; and it is to us very clear that such officers discharge duties 
and perform services with the understanding on all hands that they are 
to be remunerated out of the funds, and that if the funds fail the 
officers must remain unpaid.” 


The words of the judge point to one of the peculiarities 
of the system of getting up other associations besides build- 
ing societies. But after so many years the system ought to 
be generally understood. Investors must be innocent who 
imagine that a building society was founded for their special 
advantage. The societies can be turned to account by 
depositors as well as by shareholders who are desirous to 
possess their houses. But the former class will do well to 
believe that other securities are to be found which are at 
least as secure as mortgages on the houses belonging tem- 
porarily to building societies, and the latter ought to realise 
that they are not to expect benevolent treatment if they 
fail to act up to the prescribed conditions. The building 
society lends money to borrowers who in most cases would 
not be able to obtain it in any other way, and the accommoda- 
tion ought therefore to be paid for in excess of the ordinary 
market rate. The Treasury has established regulations 
which do much to insure the safety of investors, but there 
is a limit to what can be done in that way. Some classes 
of investors have faith in the societies because they are con- 
trolled by men who are without reputation as financiers, 
. and it must be said a building society admits of many 
amateurish experiments; but the growth of the system might 
be slower if the control were entirely in the hands of 
experts. Neither the Government nor the Courts can 
withdraw the privilege by which a man can do what he 
likes with his own property, and should he prefer to entrust 
it to the directors of a building society, the consequences 
are his alone. But having made the venture he deserves 
little sympathy when, in a panic, he loses his self-control 
and endeayours to destroy the organisation which he helped 


to construct. The affairs of any corporation are not made 
more prosperous by ill-advised attempts to withdraw that 
share of the funds which was contributed under ill-advised 
expectations of profit. Still less sympathy should await 
those who, from the exhibition of a. few fear-stricken men 
come to the conclusion that business in general is not con- 
ducted in a more prudent manner than in the building 
societies, and that all things are leading to a financial crash. 


ANCIENT CAVE DWELLINGS. 


MONG the memorials of long past ages in the world’s 
history there are few of greater interest, says the 
Scotsman, than those which are found in certain caves and holes 
in the rocks of this and some other countries on the continent 
of Europe. While the records of Egypt, China and other 
ancient empires only chronicle the doings of man some few 
thousand years ago, these relics in the rocks tell us of man and 
his works not only thousands, but probably tens of thousands, 
and it may be hundreds of thousands of yearsago. Indeed, so 
startling was the revelation of the immense antiquity of man 
which the examination of these caves afforded, that it was many 
years before geologists accepted the evidence set before them. 
It was well known, of course, that man had existed on the face 
of the earth much longer than the six or seven thousand years 
of traditional belief ; but when it was stated that he had existed 
at the same time as the cave bear, the mammoth and other long 
extinct species of animals, the information was at first received 
as an idle tale, impossible of belief ; but bit by bit the evidence 
accumulated, until it was impossible for even the most sceptical 
to remain unconvinced. This result was brought about mainly 
by the examination of the deposits in the caves referred to, 
which showed that these caves had for ages been the dwel- 
ling-places alternately of wild beasts and of not less wild men. 

It was in one of these ancient cave dwellings, named Kent’s 
Hole, near Torquay, that the first startling discovery was made 
of the association of human implements with the remains of 
extinct mammalia in such a manner as indicated that they were 
contemporaneous. In 1840 Mr. Godwin-Austen, in a paper 
communicated to the Geological Society, in describing this 
cavern, said :—“ Human remains and works of art, such as 
arrow-heads and knives of flint, occur in all parts of the cave, 
and throughout the entire thickness of the clay; and no dis- 
tinction founded on condition, distribution or relative position 
can be observed whereby the human can be separated from the 
other veléguze, which included bones of the elephant, rhino- 
ceros, ox, deer, horse, bear, hyena and a feline animal of large 
size.” This paper did not receive much attention, as its state- 
ments were considered as too improbable to be true ; but some 
years afterwards another cave was discovered at Brixham, in 
the same neighbourhood, to which attention was drawn by Dr. 
Falconer. This cave was more thoroughly examined by several 
well-known geologists, and again the same remarkable associa- 
tion of man’s handiwork with bones of such animals as the 
rhinoceros, bear, hyena, reindeer, &c., was found ; and the fur- 
ther fact was brought out that since the cave had been first in- 
habited by man and other animals the river in the neighbouring 
valley had cut down through its rocky bed some 80 feet or so, 
thus proving the great antiquity of these relics. 

The most convincing and complete proof of the facts, how- 
ever, was derived from the thorough exploration of Kent’s Hole 
at the instance of the British Association, under the direction 
of Mr. Pengelly. In this cavern there were found six separate 
strata or beds of material, each bed having a distinct character 
of its own, The first or uppermost one consisted of a layer of 
biack mould of somewhat variable thickness, but not exceeding 
12 inches in any part, and containing various articles of stone 
or bronze, together with the remains of animals of the same 
kind as are found still living in the country, clearly indicating 
that the deposit was of comparatively modern origin, not earlier 
at any rate than the time of the Roman occupation. Imme- 
diately below this black mould there was found a bed of 
stalagmite or limestone, formed from the dropping of water from 
the roof of the cave. This water, in its course from the surface 
of the ground, had dissolved a quantity of limestone, which it 
deposited on the floor of the cave, and this in the course of a 
long time had accumulated to a thickness varying from 1 inch 
to 5 feet. In this stalagmite there were shells of cockles, 
charcoal, bones and teeth of bear, hyena, elephant, rhinoceros 
and other animals, associated with flakes and cores of flint, 
which indicated the presence of man. Underneath this bed 
was a very curious black bank, consisting for the most part of 
little bits of charred wood, and was found in only one part of 
the cave, where it covered an area of about Ioo square feet. In 
it were found many flint and bone implements, among which 
were an awl, a harpoon and a needle with a well-formed eye, 
clearly the work of men’s hands. There were also burnt bones 
and remains of ox, deer, rhinoceros, hyena, &c. There 
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is no doubt that this deposit is just an old fireplace 
or hearth where the primeval savages roasted and ate 
the products of their hunting expeditions. Next in order 
below this old hearth was a bed of reddish clay contain- 
ing fragments and blocks of limestone, and in it also were 
discovered animal remains in great profusion mixed with 
implements of human manufacture. Among the animal 
remains there were recognised those of the lion, bear, mam- 
moth, reindeer, Irish elk, glutton and many others which have 
long become extinct in this country. Below this clay another 


bed of stalagmite was met with. This was of very considerable, 


thickness, reaching in some parts to the depth of 12 feet or 
so; and among the relics it contained were those of the cave 
bear. The lowest bed of the whole series which has been 
explored is composed of an accumulation of broken stony 
material embedded in sand, and contains implements of flint, 
&c,, of rude and massive form, and not so well formed as those 
found higher up in the series. From this latter fact it is sup- 
posed that there was a gradual advance in the civilisation of 
{the savages who inhabited these caves. The earliest inhabi- 
ants were of an exceedingly low type, who could only rudely 
chip out pieces of flint to serve as knives, hammers or arrows ; 
but they gave place in time to others, who were able to make 
bone tools and ornaments, harpoons, eyed needles or bodkins, 
pins, &c. However this may be, it is impossible, in the face of 
the facts mentioned, to resist the conclusion that man was 
contemporaneous in this country with such animals as the 
mammoth, rhinoceros, lion, bear, hyena, reindeer and many 
others which are now and have been for ages extinct, and that 
he inhabited these natural caves during the long period of 
time when these various beds were being laid dowr. How long 
that was there is no means of knowing definitely ; but that it 
represents many thousands of years is evident from many 
considerations. Some guess as to this point may be 
made from considering the rate at which the stalagmite grows 
at the present time. From observations made by Mr. Pengelly 
it appears that in two hundred years the stalagmite in a part of 
Kent’s Hole had only increased about a twentieth of an inch in 
thickness. Now, as there are two layers of beds of this struc- 
ture in the cavern, one having a greatest thickness of 5 feet and 
the other of 12 feet, if the rate of deposition were no greater 
than at present, the time required for their formation would be 
enormous. Frofessor Geikie calculates on this datum about 
240,000 years for the upper and 576,coo for the lower layer, but 
admits that this time is excessive, as there were causes at work 
in ancient times which greatly hastened the deposition of lime ; 
but if the rate of deposition had been ten or even twenty 
times as fast in these primeval times as it is now, the time 
required is extremely great, especially when it is remembered 
that in all probability the deposition of lime did not go on con- 
tinuously year after year, but was frequently interrupted, and 
occasionally it may have happened that much of what had been 
laid down was swept out again by inrushes of water. In addi- 
tion also to the time required for the formation of stalagmite 
floors, there is the time required for the formation of the other 
beds of clay, earth, &c.; so that altogether the time that has 
elapsed since the first known occupation of these caves by men 
must be counted, as already stated, not by thousands but by 
tens of thousands of years. It has been suggested that the 
mixture of remains of extinct animals with articles of human 
workmanship was accidental, and arose from floods, &c., carry- 
ing these pell-mell into the caves; but this has been shown 
from undoubted evidence to have been impossible in such cases 
as Kent’s Hole, although no doubt such accidental mixture did 
now and then happen in cave deposits. The existence of the 
charred hearth or fireplace, with its broken and burnt bones, 
proves to a demonstration the association of men and extinct 
animals in these by-past ages. 

Many cther caves, both in this country and on the Continent, 
have been examined, and all confirm in a greater or less degree 
the conclusions arrived at from the explorations in Kent’s Hole, 
There are found the same general features, the latest or super- 
ficial deposits containing implements of polished stone, bronze 
or iron, indicating an occupation in what might be called his- 
toric times, and then below these a series of beds, the remains 
in which are of quite a different character, being made up of 
rude stone implements, mixed with bones, teeth, &c., of extinct 
species of mammalia. It is curious also that the transition 
from the more modern to the more ancient remains is sudden 
and abrupt; there is no gradual shading from the one into the 
other, but a sharp division separates the two periods as if the 
ancient life had been totally destroyed before the new forms 
were introduced. 

One very interesting cave may be mentioned, viz. the 
Victoria Cave, near Settle, in Yorkshire. .There are four 
regular layers found in this cavern, but in none of them are 
there any undoubted relics of primeval man. It seems to have 
been used in succession by hyenas and bears as a den, and 
these animals dragged into it their prey, whose bones are now 
found. It presents, however, all the general features, the upper 
layers containing articles of stone, bone, bronze-iron, &c., while 
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the lower contain remains of extinct animals known from other 
evidence to have existed at the same time as man. There is, 
however, one suggestive feature in Victoria Cave not found in 
‘Kent’s Hole, and that is the existence of ice-scratched boulders 
and glacial drift above the earth, which contains bones of 
extinct animals, 

_This seems to show that after the disappearance of these 
animals from this particular region of the earth there followed 
a period of intense cold, during which great glaciers filled the 
valley and closed up the cave, sending into it mud and boulders, 
and leaving drift strewed about, and after this melted an entirely 
new set of conditions, animals, &c., made their appearance, and 
if this were general the abrupt change between the nature of 
the new and old deposits would be accounted for. If this be a 
correct interpretation of the facts, then it would appear that 
man inhabited these caves before the great Ice Age, or at least 
before the final disappearance of glaciers and arctic conditions 
from this country in one of those more genial intervals when 
the great ice sheet retired for a time. It is very certain, at any 
rate, that the climate which prevailed during the time when the 
mammoth, the bear, the reindeer and such like inhabited the 
country, must have been very different from that which exists 
now, and that many changes in this respect, and probably also 
in the relation of land and sea, have taken place since the 
savage antediluvian Briton, with his rude stone hatchets and 
arrows, and clothed in his garb of skins, maintained a pre- 
Carlous struggle with the wild denizens of the fields and woods 
for the possession of these “ Ancient Cave Dwellings.” 


ST. MARY’S HALL, COVENTRY. 


ate first step towards the restoration of St. Mary’s Hall 

having been taken by the decision of the City Council to 
restore the north window, a few particulars respecting this 
“fair and stately structure,” says the Coventry Herald, may not 
be uninteresting. The hall derives its name from the Guild of 
St. Mary, founded in the year 1340. The present building, 
however, is not the first that has occupied the site. ‘The 
original edifice, as would appear from the fact that it is men- 
tioned in one. of the guild rules dated 1342, was erected soon 
after the foundation of St. Mary’s Guild. The site of the 
building was granted, between the years 1279 and 1293, by 
Guy de Tyllebroke, vicar of St. Michael’s, to William Cole, of 
Coventry, and his heirs, charged with the supporting a lamp 
before the high altar in that church. The older hall, with most 
of its appendages, was pulled down and the present building 
substituted, the only part of the original structure remaining 
being probably the kitchen. The date of the erection of the 
second hall is fixed at between 1394 and 1414. The city 
annals under the year 1394, John Crosse, mayor, mention that 
“he, with John Onley and Robert Shipley and others, did erect 
St. Mary’s Hall.” This was probably the date of the com- 
mencement of the new building; the date of its completion 
appears from the following entry in the city annals under the 
year 1414 :—“ This year St. Mary’s Hall was finished.” The 
larger and more magnificent guild hall was doubtless required 
to meet the increasing necessities of the city guilds, which were 
growing in wealth and importance, and sevéral of which, 
including those of St. Mary, St. Katherine and St. John the 
Baptist had been absorbed by the wealthy fraternity of the 
Trinity Guild, which undertook the erection of the new hall 
under its original name of St. Mary. It appears that the 
mayors were accustomed to hold their meetings here as early 
as 1387. Indeed, an intimate connection existed between 
guilds and corporate bodies, the guilds being extremely con- 
ducive to the growth of municipal and civil liberty. Their 
property at the Reformation was sequestrated, the guilds con- 
nected with St. Mary’s Hall sharing the common fate. Upon 


| their suppression by Henry VIII., probably between 1535 and 


1537, their property became, by purchase, the property of the 
Corporation. Dugdale fixes the date of the building “about 
the beginning of Henry VI.’s time. As may appear by the form 
of its fabric and other testimonies.” ‘The windows,” he 
says, “are adorned with sundry beautiful portraitures and 
armes; that towards the north (the one now about to be 
restored) of several kings in their surcotes, whose names placed 
under are as followeth:—Rex Will. Conquestor ; Rex Rich. 
Conquestor ; Rex egregius Henricus quintus ; Rex magnimus 
Henricus quartus ; Constantinus Anglicus, Imperator Chris- 
tianissimus ; Rex Arthurus Conquestor inclitus ; Rex illustris 
Henricus tertius ; Rex Henricus sextus.” These eight illustrious 
personages, with another unnamed, filled up the lower divisions 
of the window. In the upper part were nineteen coats-of-arms, 
namely, those of Edward: I., Henry VI., Edward III., the 
Emperor Constantine, King Ethelred, the city of Coventry, the 
old Earls of Hereford, the Earl of Cornwall, the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, the kingdom of the East Angles, the Earl of Lancaster, 
the kings of Man, the city of London, King Alfred (with 
quartering), King Alfred (singly), the Duke of Aquitaine, the 
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Earls of Chester and the Earl Leofric. The figures, arms and 
emblems are now ina much more confused state than in the 
time of Dugdale, but enough of the work now exists to attest 
the skill and talent of the artist, John Thornton, a native of 
Coventry, who designed and executed the work, and who has 
Jeft another monument of his skill in the celebrated east window 
of York Cathedral. 

The hall has been restored and renovated from time to time. 
In 1580 the inside was “new painted and beautified.” Ata 
restoration in 1824-26 all the stained-glass of the windows 
except that in the window of the north end was taken out at 
the instance of the Corporation, into whose possession the hall 
passed, at the suppression of the guilds, and the windows 
were reglazed in imitation of the old designs. The colours, 
however, soon began to fade, to the discredit of modern art. 
Evidently the present confused arrangement of the stained-glass 
in the north window, so aptly described by the ex-Mayor on 
Tuesday, was not the original design. Jouisa Bigg (authoress 
of “Pansies and Asphodel”) in an article descriptive of St. 
Mary’s Hall, says of the characters here represented :—‘ These 
effigies would be more imposing if there was less irregularity 
in the arrangement of the feet and legs. As it is, a few un- 
happy monarchs have legs of plain transparent glass, others 
appear to have exchanged legs with their neighbours, and some 
are helplessly turning out their toes or standing in attitudes 
more suggestive of Guy Fawkes as he appears on November 5 
than of royal dignity. No doubt when Thornton first exhibited 
his work its effect was harmonious and imposing, but Time is 
a mocker as well as a destroyer, and takes a sly pleasure in 
turning a tragedy into a farce.” 

As showing the date at which the disarrangement of the 
parts took place a correspondent signing himself “R. G.” 
(Richard Gough, one of the first antiquarians of his time) wrote 
to the Gentleman's Magazine, September 1793, of a short visit 
he paid to Coventry, and in the course of his note said :—“ St. 
Mary’s Hall is undergoing a thorough repair ; the portraits of 
the kings in the north window, I mean so much of them as the 
masons and glaziers dd not break to pieces in taking down, are 
patching up.” The italics are Mr. Gough’s own, and doubtless 
point to the fact that the slaughter was cousiderable. Thomas 
Sharp, the well-known antiquary, replying to this article in the 
December number of the magazine, said :—“I read with 
pleasure the topographical remarks of your correspondent 
“R. G’ upon St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. Having since 
examined this venerable remain ‘of our antient gilds,’ I beg 
leave to correct a few errors arising doubtless from the short 
stay of ‘R. G.,’ and also to make some additional remarks. 
Well may he say of the beautiful north window, that so much 
“as the masons and glaziers did not break to pieces in taking 
down is patching up.’ It is now full fourteen months since the 
reparation (I had almost said destruction) of this window com- 
menced. I have not been unmindful of its progress, and am 
sorry to say as the result of my observations that it has 
received injuries which I fear are irreparable. Will it be 
believed that a scaffold-pole was thrust through the head of 
‘one of the kings? Yet that was the case, and it would be no 
difficult task to enumerate other instances equally Gothic. The 
upper compartments are now reglazed (with the loss of a half a 
dozen arms), and three of the kings were put up about a month 
ago very little injured by the present removal (for all the win- 
dows bear evident marks of an unskilful glazier’s hand at some 
former period). Since that time the work is at a stand, and at 
what time and in what condition the remaining six kings will 
make their appearance time will determine, but I fear one or 
two are very much injured.” 

Evidently referring to this same mutilation Sharp, in his 
“History of Coventry,” says :—“ This window was releaded 
many years ago, at which time it was put together with so little 
care and taste that parts of the same figure are scattered about 
and the colours mixed in the most discordant manner.” Fur- 
ther confusion may possibly have arisen by pieces of glass from 
the other windows being utilised to repair breaches at the time 
the others were taken out and replaced by newones. The con- 
dition of the window has often been deplored, and hopes have 
been entertained all along that it would be restored in a style 
and spirit worthy of the original, thus completing the beautiful 
and harmonious effect of this noble hall. Not till the present 
time, however, has the work been undertaken, and the re- 
arrangement of the puzzle so as to evolve order from chaos 
will no doubt be a troublesome task. 

The 1824 restoration included the rebuilding of the oriel on 
the west side and the making of an entrance from the great 
hall to the mayoress’s parlour opposite. Alterations and im- 
provements were made in the hall-in 1834-35, and more recently 
in 1871, when it was thoroughly cleaned, coloured and painted ; 
several of the ancient inscriptions were restored, and the gas- 
fittings, which were put in by Mr. Skidmore, repolished. Two 
fragments of tapestry, which formerly belonged to the palace in 
Earl Street, were mounted on frames, and may now be seen in 
the entrance gallery. The tower was exposed to view by the 
alterations made at this time. It is of three storeys, the lower 
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one lighted on the east side by a single square-headed opening 
barred and unglazed ; the second storey (used as the treasury) 
has also a single square-headed light, restored and filled with 
plain diamond glass, and the upper chamber, known as Queen 
Mary’s chamber, from the fact that that unfortunate lady was 
once confined within it, has two windows and a narrow opening 
now filled up. Buck’s view, published in 1731, shows another 
storey having an embattled parapet and a large window on the 
south side with a turret (also embattled) rising above the tower 
at the north-east corner. A portion of this turret still remains, 
but is disused, the entrance door (bricked up) being in the 
armoury behind the minstrel gallery. A correspondent writing 
to the local press in 1871 respecting the staie of the hall after 
the improvements then made, said it would be very desirable 
to restore this feature, adding the chamber which had been 
removed, and it would be as well if the ground on 
the south side of the tower could be acquired, and 
by the removal of accumulations of soil at the base, set 
this interesting feature of the hall, so little known, free. 
He expressed the opinion that former alterations had been 
injudiciously made, and said it was therefore greatly to be 
desired that the Mayor and Corporaticn should be induced to 
continue the work they had so well begun by putting into sub- 
stantial repair, in the true spirit of the old work, this portion of 
our deservedly admired Guildhall. This, however, has never 
been done. About four years ago, during Alderman Tomson’s 
mayoralty, the paint and colouring with which the Corporation 
of 1871 so carefully covered the walls were indignantly scraped 
off as hiding the beauties of the hall, and the bare stones were 
revealed. A wooden block flooring was laid at a lower level 
than the boarded oak floor which it replaced, when a number 
of ornamental tiles, which formed part of a still earlier floor, 
were found, showing that the new floor was being placed at the 
original level. 

Besides the restoration of the glass and stonework of the 
north window, the sub-committee to which the matter was 
referred report that they have also obtained estimates for the 
restoration of the north front and part of the east and west 
sides of the hall, but the Council having no power to borrow 
money for repairs or restoration, they are of opinion that only 
such work should at present be carried out as is necessary for 
the preservation of the hall. The more thorough restoration of 
the building is therefore necessarily deferred. Would it be out 
of place to suggest, should the proposal be acceptable to the 
Corporation, that as the necessary funds cannot be borrowed, 
they should be raised by public subscription ? 


PREHISTORIC REMAINS ON EASTER 
ISLAND. 


N account appears by Paymaster Thomson, of the United 
States Navy, in the report of the United States National 
Museum, of an investigation which he made into the antiquities 
on Easter Island. It is probable that the island was at one 
time densely populated, and the remaining monuments show 
that the inhabitants had attained a higher degree of civilisation 
than other Polynesians. As to the famous stone images of 
Easter Island Mr. Thomson counted every one there and found 
that they numbered 555. Of ‘these 4o stand inside the crater 
and nearly as many more on the outside of Rana Roraka at 
the foot of the slope, where they were placed for removal to the 
different slopes for which they were designed.. Some lie 
scattered over the plains as if they were suddenly abandoned 
when being dragged to a particular locality. The majority, 
however, lie near platforms all round the coast all more or less 
mutilated, and some reduced to a mere shapeless fragment. 
Not one stands in its criginal position upon a platform. The 
largest was found in one of the workshops in an unfinished 
state, and is 70 feet in length ; the smallest was found in a cave 
and is less than 3 feet long. One image of 32 feet in length 
weighs 50 tons. Thé natives have names for every one of the 
images ; the material is a coarse, grey trachytic lava, which 
was amenable to the coarse stone tools of the people. Though 
varying in size, the images are all of the same type. The head 
is long, the eyes close under heavy brows, the nose long, low- 
bridged and expanded at the nostrils, the upper lip short and 
both lips pouting. The expression is firm and profoundly 
solemn. Mr. Thomson thinks they were designed as effigies of 
distinguished persons, and were intended as monuments to pre- 
serve their memory. ‘They were never regarded as idols, and 
were not worshipped. Thenative deities were represented by small 
wooden or stone idols. The image-makers were a privilegedclass, 
and the profession descended from father to son ; some of the 
natives still claim with pride descent from them. The image 
was carved in the rock, and the difficulty was to convey it to 
its destination. It was lowered from the mountain bya system 
of chocks and wedges. A roadway was then constructed along 
which it was dragged by ropes made of hemp, while seaweed 
and grass were used as lubricants. The platforms were all 
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built with sloping terraces in the rear, up which the image was 
dragged until the base was over its resting-place, when the 
earth was dug away to allow the statue to settle down, ropes 
being used to steady it in the meantime. The incised tablets 
which are also found show that the natives had evolved a 
system of writing. These tablets are highly prized by the 
people, and it was with the utmost difficulty that Mr. Thomson 
was able to purchase two. It is said that a large number were 
destroyed at the request of the missionaries, so that the people 
should have as little as possible to attach them to Paganism, 
The meaning of the characters has been quite lost, and Mr. 
Thomson suggests that this is probably due to the kidnapping 
in 1864 of every person of learning and authority in the island. 
The pictorial symbols are engraved in regular lines on de- 
pressed channels, separated by slight ridges intended to pro- 
tect the hieroglyphics from injury by rubbing. They cover 
both sides as well as the bevelled edges and hollows of the 
board. They are alternately reversed on each line, those on 
the first line standing upright, on the next upside down, and so 
in regular alternation, so that the reader must turn the tablet at 
the end of each line. The reading commences at the lower 
left-hand corner, and on arriving at the top of the first face, or 
opposite corner, the reading is continued over the edge to the 
nearest line at the top of the other side. This method is sup- 
posed to have been adopted to avoid the possibility of missing 
a line. A patriarchal native, on being shown photographs of 
the tablets, related the legend appropriate to each. Mr. 
Thomson intimates that he will subsequently treat these 
symbols exhaustively. 


TESSERZ. 


Antique Scene Painting. 


LTHOUGH there is evidence enough to prove that the 
ancients employed some kind of temporary stage decora- 

tion suited to the subject of the piece, it is very questionable if 
it at all resembled our modern scenery. Indeed the stronger 
presumption is that it did not, while the width of their stages 
renders it difficult to understand how any scene painted upon a 
single piece of canvas of sufficient size could have been let down, 
or rather drawn up, as it is supposed the av/@a were, or other- 
wise changed during the performance. It is quite certain that, 
however contrived or executed, any kind of scenery like that of 
our modern theatres could not have produced the same degree 
of illusion. The very circumstance of the performance taking 
place in the open air, and in daylight, removes all doubt as to 
the great inferiority of scenic effect, especially when it is recol- 
lected that besides daylight there was sunshine also, conse- 
quently accidental shadows thrown from one side upon the 
stage and scene itself. In fact, without very strong positive 
proof, we may very well be excused for questioning if there was 
anything approaching to scenic illusion and stage effect in the 
dramatic exhibitions of the ancients. Such doubt is further 
greatly strengthened by our knowing that so far from showing 
any proficiency in linear and aérial perspective, in powerful chiar- 
oscuro and in landscape composition, nearly all the remains 
and specimens of ancient painting betray great ignorance of or 
disregard to them, yet they are precisely those branches of his 
art in which it is requisite that the scene painter should be 
thoroughly skilled, and those which are most essential to his 
subjects. Without a thorough knowledge of these branches it 
is impossible to produce any tolerable imitation of buildings or 
landscape views, which in fact comprise nearly the whole of the 
scene painter’s province. Besides all this, it is evident that so 
far from exacting truth-like imitation, the ancients overlooked 
many gross inconsistencies upon their stage; their tragic and 
comic masks were grotesquely unnatural, while, by enlarging 
the actors’ heads and faces, they must have had the effect of 
diminishing rather than at all increasing their apparent stature, 
giving them the proportions of dwarfs with stunted bodies. 
Consequently, though we are very imperfectly acquainted with 
the stage performances and apparatus of the Greek and Roman 
theatres, the little that we do know is, as far as it goes, quite 
conclusive against any degree of scenic illusion having been 
reached. With the rise and progress of scene painting and 
stage effect in modern times we are not much better acquainted, 
since no specimens of early scenery have been preserved, and 
only scanty, casual and fragmentary notices relative to it have 
come down to us. From what is recorded of Baldassari 
Peruzzi’s works of this class, and those of some other artists, it 
would seem that scene painting was brought all at once to per- 
fection about the time of Leo X. We suspect, however, that 
there is some exaggeration in such accounts, for all excellence 
is comparative, and the same degree of illusion which would 
now be thought not at all extraordinary would have seemed 
quite magical to those accustomed to very inferior attempts. 
Owing to want of historical record and accurate description, it 
is also very doubtful whether any considerable improvement 
took place in the general economy of the stage and everything 
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connected with scenic apparatus, as well as in scene painting. 
Some of Peruzzi’s own designs for scenes are said to be still im 
existence, and were there engraved copies of them, or had other 
chefs-d’wuvre of the kind been so perpetuated and spread 
abroad, we should be able to decide where now we can only 
doubt. For much of his reputation with his contemporaries- 
Inigo Jones was indebted to the fancy and talent he displayed, 
not merely as a scene painter, but in getting up pageants and 
masques, and planning the decorations and machinery for them. 
The descriptions, however, given of them are so quaint and 
bombastic that they rather show how liberal others were of 
their admiration towards him, than convince us that Jones him- 
self approached those scenic contrivances and effects which have 
since been produced. In fact, we have little more than 
traditional report to depend upon, for there exists no history of 
theatrical painting and of the various improvements which have 
from time to time taken place in the decorations and apparatus 
of the stage. 


Concave Sounding-Boards. 


When the church at Attercliffe-cum-Darnell, near Sheffield, 
was opened in 1826, it was found that the speaker’s voice was 
rendered so indistinct and confused as to be scarcely audible, 
and the common sounding-board was tried, but with very im- 
perfect success. The body of the church is 95 feet long and 
72 feet wide, but the extreme length is increased to 105 feet by 
an elliptical recess at the east end, 32 feet wide and 10 feet deep. 
The extreme height from the floor to the roof is 56 feet, and the 
roof is groined and vaulted. In the hope of overcoming the 
difficulty the pulpit was tried in several different situations, but 
that finally chosen was in the centre of the church, 15 feet in 
advance of the altar rails; the floor of the pulpit was about 
9 feet above that of the church. All other means having failed, 
the Rev. Mr. Blackman conceived that the object might be 
attained by the use of a concave parabolic sounding-board, so 
placed as to intercept and reflect to a distance the sound that 
would otherwise escape behind the speaker, and echo in the 
vaulted roof. The experiment succeeded perfectly, and similar 
sounding-boards have been erected in other places with great 
advantage. The Rev. W. Farish, Jacksonian professor in the 
University of Cambridge, had one put up in his church, and 
stated that he could by its assistance converse in a low whisper 
with a person in any part of the building. He recommended 
that the mouth of the speaker should be a little behind the 
focus of the reflector. Mr. Blackburn’s reflector or sounding- 
board was made of pine-wood. The surface was concave and 
was generated by half a revolution of one branch of a parabola 
on its axis. The axis was inclined forward at an angle of 
about 1o deg. or 15 deg. to the plane of the floor, so that the 
sounding-board came partly over but chiefly behind the 
speaker. Models of the pulpit and sounding-board were ex- 
hibited to the Royal Society in 1828. In a pamphlet, pub- 
lished in 1829, entitled, “ Description of a Parabolic Sounding- 
Board erected in Attercliffe Church,” Mr. Blackburn concludes 
by suggesting whether, in erecting a new church, it might not 
be advisable to give to the east end of the building itself the 
form of a paraboloidal concave, and to place the pulpit in its 
focus. 

Brook Taylor and Perspective. 


Brook Taylor was born at Edmonton, August 18, 1685, and 
was the son of John Taylor of Bifrons House in Kent. John 
Taylor was the son of Nathaniel, who, to use a phrase of his 
own diary, “tugged and wrestled with the Lord in prayer,” and 
was member (elected by Cromwell’s summons) for the county 
of Bedford in the (Barebones) parliament of 1653. Brook 
Taylor’s father was the most despotic of parents; his son was 
educated at home, where, besides enough of the usual learning 
to enable him to begin residence at St. John’s, Cambridge, in 
1701, he became excellent both in music and painting. “ His 
numerous family were generally proficient in music, but the 
domestic hero of the art was the subject of this memoir. In a 
large family picture he is represented, at the age of thirteen, 
sitting in the centre of his brothers and sisters, the two elder 
of whom crown him with laurel bearing the insignia of har- 
mony.” The paintings of the future writer on perspective are 
represented as not needing the allowance always made for 
amateurs, but as capable of bearing the closest scrutiny of 
artists. At Cambridge he applied himself to mathematics, and 
acquired early the notice of Keil, Machin and others. His first 
writing was on the centre of oscillation in 1708, as appears by 
a letter to Keil. In 1709 he took the degree of LL.B., in 1714 
that of LL.D.; in 1712 he was elected to the Royal Society. 
Brook Taylor produced two works on perspective with the fol- 
lowing titles :—1. “ Linear Perspective; or a new method of 
representing justly all manner of objects as they appear to the 
eye in all situations. A work necessary for Painters, Architects, 
&c, to judge of and regulate designs by. By Brook Taylor, 
LL.D. and R.S.S. London: Printed for R. Kuaplock at the 
Bishop’s Head in St. Paul’s Churchyard. MpDCCXy. (8vo, 
pp. iv. + 42, plates 18.)” 2. “New Principles of Linear Per- 
spective ; or the art of designing on a plane the representations 
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of all sorts of objects in a more general and simple method 
than has been done before. By Brook Taylor, LL.D. and R.S.S. 
London: Printed for R. Knaplock at the Bishop’s Head in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. MDCCX1x. (8vo, pp. xvi. +70, plates 13.)” 
What reading- Taylor had on the subject cannot easily be 
gathered, except as it may be surmised from his general cha- 
racter. He names no man, alive or dead, except Newton as to 
light and colours ; and the only taste of foreign in the whoie 
book is the information that the Italians call light and shadow 
by the name of chiaroscuro, It is probable that Taylor never 
troubled himself to read on the subject to any extent which can 
by stretch of fancy be called erudition. An artist from early 
youth, he had of course become possessed of some rules; and 
rules, in a mind like his, generate principles. Possibly when 
he came to read he found it easier to go on with the velocity 
acquired than to wait for his author’s propulsion. The exceed- 
ing newness and freshness of his combinations lend force to 
this supposition. It is very commonly said that Taylor was 
the first who conceived the idea of vanishing points out of .the 
horizontal line. This is not true. Many have thought that he 
was the first who divided every line whatsoever in a given ratio 
perspectively. This also is not true. What was peculiarly his 
was the conception and use of the vanishing line, which stands 
to parallel planes in the same relation in which a vanishing 
point stands to parallel lines. In the following passage he dis- 
tinctly asserts his having put all planes on the footing on which 
till his time only horizontal planes had stood :—“ I found it 
absolutely necessary to consider this subject entirely anew, as 
if it had never been treated of before, the principles of the old 
perspective being so narrow and so confined that they could be 
of no use in my design, and I was forced to invent new terms 
of art, those already in use being so peculiarly adapted to the 
imperfect notions that have hitherto been had of this art, that 
I could make no use of them in explaining those general prin- 
ciples I intended to establish. The term of horizontal line, for 
instance, is apt to confine the notions of a learner to the plane 
of the horizon, and to make him imagine that that plane enjoys 
some particular privileges which make the figures in it more 
easy and more convenient to be described by the means of that 
horizontal line than the figures in any other plane, as if all 
ther planes might not as conveniently be handled by finding 
other lines of the same nature belonging to them. But in this 
book I make no difference between the plane of the horizon 
and any other plane whatsoever, for since planes as planes are 
alike in geometry, it is most proper to consider them as so, and 
to explain their properties in general, leaving the artist himself 
to apply them in particular cases as occasion requires.” Taylor’s 
merits appear to be—1. The conception and use of the vanish- 
ing line. 2. The systematic introduction of all kinds of vanish- 
ing points into use. 3. The excessive simplification of the per- 
spective division by the connection of it with the vanishing 
plane. 4. The junction into system of the results of Ubaldo 
and Desargues and all others who had given results. 5. The 
presentation of the whole under a geometrical form which 
geometers at least could read. 6. The creation of the subject 
in England, which had always been far behindhand. Any one 
of these points would have made the character of a_ book. 
‘The artists of the time would not read Brook Taylor’s first 
book because it seemed to deal more in geometrical proposi- 
tions than in the description of instances, cubes, solids, build- 
ings, kc. To meet this objection the second book was pub- 
lished, which looks more like the older ones in the particular 
objected to. But the artists read the second no more than the 
first ; the fact is that then, as now, few had the slight amount 
of elementary geometry requisite for the acquisition of perspec- 
tive, and they wanted the merest routine directions for their 
usual cases, Mr. Ruskin’s book on perspective is, in structure, 
areturn to the method of Taylor so far as it breaks up the 
subject into its elements. 


Brick Building in North Germany. 


The scarcity of stone in the north-east parts of Germany 
caused the partial or total adoption of brick for architectural 
purposes. Where brick was partially employed and stone was 
reserved for the decorative portions, as in parts of Poland and 
in Silesia, the style of the structures was not modified by the 
use of brick; but where it was entirely employed, as in the 
north of Brandenburg and in Pomerania, it produced con- 
siderable changes, The earliest specimens of brick buildings 
hitherto noticed in the north of Germany are of the twelfth 
century. Such are the cathedral of Ratzeburg, in the Duchy 
of Lauenburg, the cathedral of Liibeck, the conventual church 
of Jerichow near the Elbe, portions of the Marien Kirche at 
Bergen, Alten Kirche in the island of Rugen, the church at 
‘Gadebusch in Mecklenburg and the cathedral of Brandenburg. 
Examples of the thirteenth century are to be found at Cammin, 
in Pomerania, in the choir of the church of St. Ansgar at 
Bremen, the Dominican convents at Cracow and Breslau, part 
of the Rathhaus at Liibeck and the Kloster Kirche at Berlin. 
‘Fowards the end of the thirteenth century several fine churches 
were erected, such as the Marien Kirche at Liibeck and 
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St. Nicholas at Stralsund. The close of this century was the 
period in which the finest specimens of the brick buildings 
were executed, and the style was most fully developed. . The 
brick buildings resemble the contemporary ones of stone in the 
north of Germany, in the great use of gables and their 
exaggerated size and decoration, the strange form of the 
towers, the immense roofs covering under one pitch both nave 
and aisles, the slenderness of the piers and the poverty of effect 
in the interior; but they differ from them in the rarity of flying 
buttresses and the sparing use of buttresses of any kind, the 
general squareness of forms, the extreme plainness of the 
window tracery, in the absence of shafts, pinnacles, statues, 
large mouldings and bands of foliage, the constant repetitions 
of the smaller mouldings and ornaments and the strong con- 
trast produced by the mixture of glazed and unglazed bricks. 
The later buildings show the extension of these peculiarities, 
as the ‘church of St. Mary at Wismar, the Jacobi Kirche at 
Stralsund, St. Nicholas at Wismar and St. Katherine at Bran- 
denburg. The civic buildings of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries are very effective, such as the town halls of Liibeck, 
Stralsund and Rostock. Some of the walls and gate-towers 
are remarkable, as the Muhlen Thor at Brandenburg and the 
Holstein Thor and Burg Thor at Liibeck. Some of the private 
dwelling-houses of brick are very rich, and their great gables 
are much ornamented; good specimens may be found at 
Anclam, Wismar, Stralsund and Greifswalde. The later period 
of Gothic architecture, from 1450 to 1550, is represented by 
fewer buildings, owing to the decline in prosperity of the Hanse 
towns, and the buildings then raised are inferior and poor in 
detail. Some of the civic buildings, however, are curiously 
ornamented, such as the Town Hall at Hanover, dated 1455, 
and the Rathhaus at Zerbst in Anhalt. Towards 1550 the 
influence of the Renaissance style began to be felt, and speci- 
mens of it may be seen in the Fiirstenhof at Wismar, the 
Schloss at Schwerin and that at Gadebusch. 


Hedingham Castle. 


This castle in Essex was built by the De Veres, to which 
family the lordship of Hedingham was given by the Conqueror. 
Its architecture, which is very similar to that of Rochester 
Castle, leads to the supposition that it was erected about the 
same time as that fortress, viz. towards the close of the eleventh 
or the beginning of the twelfth century. Maud, wife of king 
Stephen, is said to have died here. In the civil wars of the 
reign of John it was held by Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
for the barons, and was taken A.D. 1216 by the king ; it was re- 
taken in the beginning of the reign of Henry III. by Louis, 
dauphin of France, but recovered by the Earl of Pembroke, 
governor to the young king. In the reign of Henry VII. that 
prince was sumptuously entertained here by John de Vere, Earl 
of Oxford, who had suffered severely for his attachment to the 
Lancastrian cause, and had been one of the chief instruments 
in placing the crown on Henry’s head. As the king was 
departing he observed that the earl, to do him honour, had put 
liveries on his retainers, and in return for his hospitality com- 
pelled him to compound by a fine of 15,coo marks for breaking 
The De 
Veres retained the castle until A.D. 1625. It has since passed 
through various hands, The keep is the only part remaining ; 
it is one of the finest and best preserved Norman keeps in the 
kingdom. The walls are above Ioo feet high, and from 11} to 
12} feet thick at the bottom, and from 9} to 1o feet thick at the 
top. The eastern wall is at least a foot thicker than the others, 
having been so built, it is conjectured, in order to withstand 
the violent easterly winds. The building is a parallelogram of 
55 feet on the east and west sides, and 62 feet on the north and 
south. At each angle on the top there was formerly an em- 
battled turret ; two of the turrets are remaining ; the parapet, 
now destroyed, was also embattled. The castle is built with 
irregular flints or stones embedded in grouting or fluid mortar 
and is cased on the outside with squared stone very neatly and 
regularly put together. It has five storeys, including the ground 
floor and platform ; the principal entrance is on the first storey 
and on the west side, with a flight of stairs leading up to it. 
Entrances to the ground floor were made with great labour in 
1720 by the proprietor, who wished to convert that floor into an 
outhouse. The whole building is worthy of attention ; it has 
some fine Norman enrichments in the interior. Castle Hed- 
ingham Church is an ancient fabric of stone with brick battle- 
ments, partly in the Norman and partly in the Early English 
style. The tower is of much later date. In the chancel is a 
superb but somewhat mutilated monument of John de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, who died A.D. 1539. A Benedictine nunnery 
was founded here by the first Earl of Oxford and his wife, A.D. 
1190. Its revenues at the Dissolution were valued at 29/. 12s. Iod. 
The nunnery, long since converted into a farmhouse, and part 
of the chapel. belonging to it, are yet standing. There was 
also an hospital for the sick and decrepit poor at Hedingham, 
attached to which were two or three chaplains with a clerk and 
servant. This hospital has long been destroyed ; it was on the 
south-east side of the castle. 
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' NOTES AND COMMENTS. | 
Tue. collection of, antiquities from Tel-el-Amarna which 
Mr. FLINDERS PETRIE is exhibiting at 4 Oxford Mansions 


is almost enough to cause many dicta about’ the art of 


ancient Egypt to be set aside. It is quite evident from 
what is to be seen that the priests were not always able to 
secure obedience to stereotyped formulas. It is true that 


Tel-el-Amarna was the centre of a revolt against some of 


the old religious doctrines, and therefore against the esta- 
blished ecclesiastical functionaries ; but it is not impossible 
that many other revolts took place which were not without 
effect on art, although we are ignorant concerning them. 
The work that was done at Tel-el-Amarna has remained 
unknown for over three thousand years, and explorations 
may be successful in revealing other places containing 
examples which testify to a contest for liberty in art.. From 
Mr. Perrieg’s account it appears that the king KHUENATEN 
felt there was no peace for him in Thebes unless he 
abandoned his novel views of theology, and accordingly he 


migrated towards the desert and erected a new city, which | 


was dedicated to the solar disc. He reigned for about 
seventeen years, and as there was no son to succeed him it 
did not take long before the old system and its priests were 
again swaying over Egypt. The collection therefore repre- 
sents a brief but remarkably fruitful period. We can 
discover that many of the artists were trained to believe in 
the rigid formulas which gave character to Egyptian art, 
and when they tried to substitute nature for conventionalism 
discovered that they were handicapped. There is enough 
to show that both painters and sculptors experienced the 


difficulty. It is as a revelation of a new influence that the 
collection assumes an interest that is almost without 
parallel. We seem to see masters endeavouring to lead 


pupils into new ways, and everywhere there are signs of 
an energy that was productive. Fortunately most of the 
examples are in a remarkably perfect condition, and the 
excellence of the workmanship must excite admiration. 


THE second edition of Mr. W. K. Burron’s ‘“ Guide 
to Photographic and Photo-mechanical Printing” has been 
issued by Messrs. Marion & Co. All amateurs as well 
as professional lithographers are desirous to be able to 
reproduce their plates, and Mr. Burton gives a clue to the 
numerous results which in practice have been most suc- 
cessful. As a repertory of information the volume is 
unique. There is much in it which will be found useful in 
architects’ offices, as various receipts are given for the mate- 
rials which produce satisfactory reproductions of drawings 
and manuscripts. Messrs. Marion & Co. have brought 
out from time to time a complete series of guides for pho- 
tographers, and among them Mr. Burton’s work must 
hold a high place on account of its completeness, clear- 
ness and practicability. 

EvERyY time the Panthéon of Paris has been secularised 
the gilded cross which surmounts SourFLoT’s dome has 
appeared an eyesore, and in consequence several attempts 
to remove it are recorded. ‘The operation is difficult unless 
costly scaffolding is provided, and hitherto all the attempts 
have been mere waste of labour, time and money. We do 


not suppose that any supersensual interposition has kept the. 


cross in its place. In a case of the kind we can only assume 
that French science was incompetent to calculate the force 
that was needed to remove a certain quantity of metal when 
exercised under peculiar conditions. Consequently the 
existence of the cross is a satire on the competence of the 
Polytechnique School and the other bodies of scientists 
who congregate around the base of the famous hill which is 
crowned by the Panthéon. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
another attempt is to be made to bring down the cross. In 
the new budget of the Department of Public Works a credit 
of 20,000 francs is demanded to pay the cost of the 
operations. France must suddenly have become wealthy 
when so much money can be expended on such an object. 
An English contractor would, of course, remove the cross 
and make good all damages with the aid of a couple of 
steeplejacks for about 1oo/., but although athletics may be 
taught systematically in France, French labourers are not 
to be found who will run many risks in connection with 
building works, and least of all in connection with national 


monuments. 


They prefer to have:timbers beneath them 

that would carry elephants,and in consequence it will be 

necessary to construct ponderous scaffolding before the cross: 

is attacked. Facilities will also be given to enable corpulent 

and wheezy tribunes to be present at the victory over 

superstition. But if the cross upon the dome offends the. 

delicate susceptibilities of advanced Frenchmen, how can: 

they remain content with the cross that supports the dome ?: 
The Panthéon, as all the world knows, is a cruciform build- 

ing, and surely horizontal symbolism should be as much 
allied to superstition as what is vertical. ‘To be logical, the 

Panthéon ought to be demolished, and a new temple set up» 

for the Grands Hommes. It used to be said that France: 

would not go to war for ideas, but of late years the country 

is ready to waste a good deal of money over absurd notions, 

and on feats which do not frighten Germans or English- | 
men. 


THE oarsmen of the London Rowing Club and their 
invited friends, who are to be féted next month after the 
contest on the Seine, will be able to pass over the new 
bridge between Conflans and Ivry. The works are all but 
completed, and the roadway, which is paved with wood, is 
accessible at present to pedestrians. The bridge was com- 
menced in August 1890, and will cost over a million francs. 
There are three arches, constructed of steel. The new 
bridge will be a convenience, especially to the inhabitants. 
of Ivry, and will improve the value of building land in the 
district. But the visitors, who arrive during the first week 
of October, will be likely to declare that Putney Bridge is a 
more admirable example of engineering construction than 
the latest of the Seine bridges. 

THE remains of the lower part of the walls of a remark- 
able church have been discovered during some excavations. 
in Lyons. Strange to say, the site is covered by no less 
than three streets, the Rues Saint Jean, Saint Etienne and 
d’Estrées. It is supposed that the church was contiguous: 
to the palace of the Burgundian kings. The arrangement 
of the church is apparent, as in the ancient basilicas the. 
penitents and catechumens were placed apart from the 
communicants. There was a chevet that on plan cor- 
responded with those of the Gallo-Roman period. Several 
fragments have been found, and among them part of a: 
mailed figure which is an example of polychrome sculpture. 
The fragments are now in the Musée of Lyons. 


AN investigation of a similar character to those with 
which the name of the late Professor CARNELLY is identified. 
has been undertaken, with the Bourse of Paris for a subject, 
by M. Pap#, of the Municipal Laboratory. He had two 
tasks before him. One was to ascertain the chemical con- 
stituents of the air at 2.15 P.M., a time when business is. 
brisk ; the other was to calculate the animated constituents. 
or number of bacteria in the air. As was anticipated, M. 
Papé found that gain is pursued in the building amidst 
conditions that are dangerous. Pure air which can _ be: 
respired may be said to contain 79°2 parts of nitrogen and 
20°8 parts of oxygen, for the carbonic acid and water are 
infinitesimal ; it is sometimes said that nine grains of air’ 
contain two of oxygen and seven of nitrogen. According 
to M. Pap#&, 100 parts of air in the Bourse consisted of—~ 
oxygen, 20°18; nitrogen or azote, 78:97; carbonic acid, 
o'18; and water, 0°67. Dr. ANGuS SmiTH discovered 6°8 
parts of carbonic acid per 10,000 in the air of Manchester 
during a fog, or nearly four times the quantity that the 
speculators breathe every day; but still the acid in the 
Bourse should be diminished. The watery vapour is no 
less grave, for of course it is full of organic matter thrown 
off by the lungs and skin. M. Papr’s figures reveal that a 
cube métre of the air contains 8,175 cryptogamic spores. 
and 6,812 microbes, besides other elements. Now, if it is. 
remembered that in the air in front of the Hotel de Ville 
in Paris there are 3,400 microbes, while in the sewers there 
are 6,000 per cube meétre, it will be evident that the air of 
the Bourse is lively. On the top of the Panthéon there are 
only 200 ina cube métre. There can be no doubt that the 
condition of the Bourse could be improved by a proper 
system of ventilation, and the mortality that is so commonly 
ascribed to stock-jobbers’ diseases would no doubt be: 
diminished. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COLOGNE. 


GRANTULLY CASTLE, PERTHSHIRE: ADDITIONS, ETC. 

J T seems to be admitted on all hands that in drawing his 
iT famous picture of Tullyveolan, the stronghold of the 
Baron of BRADWARDINE, Sir WALTER SCOTT, in his novel of 
“ Waverley,” took Grantully Castle as one, if not his only, 
model. 

The “Old Castle” is said to have been built in 1560, 
and to have been added to in 1626. Its extent will be seen 
from the plan which will be published ‘shortly, and it was 
upon this example of the primitive accommodation of an 
old Scotch castle that Mr. LEADBETTER was called upon to 
work in the spring of 1891, in order to provide the necessary 
accommodation for a modern country house, while at the 
same time retaining the spirit of design of the old building, 
and keeping the modern additions as subservient as pos- 
sible to the original building. 

The sketch now published gives a view of the castle 
from the north-east, looking across the castle courtyard, 
which is a fine grass-grown enclosure, hemmed in by the 
remains of a stone wall and fortified gateway, and on the 
east by a magnificent yew edge, beyond which the garden 
lies, protected by a moat, now partly filled up and almost 
dry. The old gateway, which is too narrow to admit a 
carriage, will be allowed to remain; its flanking but now 
ruinous turrets will be protected from further decay, but not 
otherwise interfered with, and a new approach will be 
formed through the park to the east and south of the castle, 
and crossing the moat by a stone bridge at the south-east 
corner of the building, will reach the front door. 

In order to give prominence to the old building the 
entrance has been retained, as seen in the sketch, and it 
will be used as the principal one. This old doorway is 
protected behind the outer door by a fine example of 
wrought-iron work, in the shape of a ponderous grated iron 
gate. The bars are about 12 inches square and are inter- 
laced alternately, an extremely difficult thing to do in 
welding iron. Just inside this strong protecting gate the 
guard-room is placed, and in the floor of this apartment 
there is a grated opening, giving access to the vaulted 
dungeon below. A stone turnpike stair leads to the old 
hall of the castle, which will now become the entrance-hall. 
This room is 24 feet 3 inches by 21 feet 3 inches, and will 
be panelled in wainscot to the ceiling, in correspondence 
with the old pine panelling now taken out, which at one 
time had been covered by costly tapestries long since re- 
moved. The drawing-room and library are divided by 
folding doors. ‘These rooms, when thrown together, will 
measure 56 feet by 17 feet, and will reproduce the size and 
proportions of the drawing-room in Murthey Castle. The 
walls of both rooms will also be wainscotted to the ceiling. 
A new staircase, constructed of solid oak steps round a 
stone newel, will give easy access to the various floors, and 
there is likewise a new service stair in the north wing. 

The work is being exceedingly well executed by Messrs. 
J. & D. MEIKLE, of Ayr, who have the whole contract, and 
Mr. JoHN MacintTosuH is clerk of works. Mr. THomas 
LEADBETTER, of Edinburgh, is the architect. 

The illustration now published was hung in this year’s 
Royal Academy Exhibition, and we hope shortly to publish 
a sketch of the castle from the south-west, which gives a 
better idea of the additions now in progress. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
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KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 


Sle work undertaken by the Leeds Corporation with a view 
of preserving this historic ruin is being steadily carried 
out. At the outset a thorough inspection was made. It was 
found that many portions were in an extremely unsafe con- 
dition. The services of Mr. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., of London, 
were secured, and the work of strengthening the walls was 
commenced in May 1891. Mr. J. T. Irvine was appointed 


clerk of works. Attention was first directed, says the Leeds 
Mercury, to the vaulting of the south aisle, which was in a very 
dangerous state. To erect new walls or pillars, or to replace 
the vaulting, was not the object which either the Corporate 
Property Committee or the architect had in view. While 
desirous of strengthening, they were strongly opposed to™ 
depriving the ruins of any of their historic interest. The in-: 
structions given to the masons were not to usea single new: 
stone if they could possibly avoid it, but to utilise all the old 
material lying about the structure. The execution of such 
orders was an irksome task, but one has only to visit the abbey 
to see how carefully they have been carried out. The groining of: 
the south aisle and the adjoining walls have been thoroughly 
restored. All the defective joints have been filled up with con- 
crete, and in that way strengthened. The north aisle, the 
condition of which was not quite so bad as that, of the aisle 
opposite, has been treated in a similar way. It was noticed 
that the caps of the north aisle were white, as if they were 
comparatively new. The explanation was that the surface of 
the stone was gradually’ shelling off. The architect was con- 
sulted, and he advised the closing of the upper portion of the 
western door, through which the wind had been blowing on to 
the caps. The effect of this has already been noticed ; the caps 
are beginning to assume the same shade as the rest of the 
stonework. A large amount of rubbish has been removed from 
the north transept, and beautiful features of fabric have thus 
been brought to light. The ornamentation of the walls is about 
as good as can be seen in any other portion of the ruins. 
Amongst the rubbish were found many fine pieces of masonry, 
some of them in a remarkably good state of preservation. One 
capital discovered appears quite modern, the outline being 
almost as sharp as it would be on leaving the hands of the 
carver. A considerable portion of the north aisle was 
demolished by the fall of a portion of the tower. To strengthen 
the part of the wall standing, and to increase the stability of 
the walls of the north transept, two pillars are now being 
erected. The walls of the north transept have also been tied with 
wood and all the joints cemented, so that now this attractive 
portion of the abbey is perfectly safe, and likely to remain so 
for many generations. The repairing of the chancel is perhaps 
the most difficult part of the work to be accomplished. Stones 
have dropped from the vaulting, and some of the joints in the 
walls are more or less defective. The plastering of the dan- 
gerous portions is a somewhat risky operation, and will require 
the greatest skill and care before it is completed. Nothing is 
at present being done to the tower. The Corporation would, no 
doubt, like to do something to strengthen it, but they foresee 
the difficulty of erecting scaffolding in such a position, and of 
doing what else is necessary. At present, however, little fear is 
entertained as to its safety. The adjoining walls appear to be 
in good condition, and a stiff breeze would be required to do 
any damage. A gale from the north-west would be the most 
dangerous, as the angle faces in that direction. During the 
frost of last winter a part of the west wall of the cloister fell. 
This has now been rebuilt with the old stone. With a view of 
preserving the east vaults a layer of asphalte has been placed 
over them. This not only strengthens them, but keeps out the 
rain. One of the supports of the ancient staircase leading from 
the cloister to the dormitory gave way last spring. ‘This has 
been replaced and strengthened with brickwork. This is almost 
the only instance in which new material has been used. 
Nothing as yet has been done to the east end of the chapter- 
house, but it is probable that the top will be strengthened with 
asphalte. Complaints have been made about the removal of 
the ivy and foliage from certain parts of the ruins. This has 
been totally unavoidable. 


RISK OF FIRE TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


N a letter to the Zimes, Mr. C. F. Hayward, district sur- 

veyor, writes :— 

A few days ago a fire occurred in one of our streets in 
Bloomsbury, which might have been of national importance, 
though it burnt only a small room built out into the garden, 
destroyed one half flight of stone stairs, and half roasted about 
forty pecple. The special significance of the occurrence was 
the fact that it was within a few yards of our great national 
treasure-house, the British Museum. Had this fire occurred 
in one of our recent storms it might have spread in such a way 
as to have caused great alarm for the security of that building, 
yet the proximity of the danger does not seem to have been 
publicly noticed. Before, therefore, the remembrance of this. 
circumstance passes away, I desire to draw attention to the 
following facts, which, in my capacity of district surveyor for 
this locality, have come under my notice :— 

The north side of the Museum—a length of, say, at least 
150 yards—is obscured from public view by the houses in 
Montagu Place, numbering some 18 or 20 in all—good, 
ordinary London houses, with gardens at the back, In these 
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gardens are various projections—rooms built out, verandahs, 
’ conservatories and other erections—which have sprung up 
from time to time, some placed actually against the enclosing 
garden-wall or “ party-fence” wall which separates them from 
‘the national property. But on the other side of this fence-wall 
there is a series, for the whole length of the Museum north 
frontage, of sheds and low buildings of wooden construction, 
some covered only with galvanised iron, some entirely of wood, 
close to one of which is a blacksmith’s forge, with an iron pipe 
for a chimney. f 

The open space left between these constructions and the 
main building is but half a dozen yards, and in this north wall 
of the main building are, say, at least 150 windows and open- 
ings, many of the very large size which light the grand galleries, 

‘and all the sashes, doors, &c., filling up these openings are of 
“wood. The’ building which was on fire was within 20 yards 
of the British Museum wooden constructions, but some of the 
rooms of the adjoining house are nearer still, and some are 
attached to this party-wall, the parapet of which is not carried 
up as it should be. 

Now, the British Museum is one of those buildings 
especially exempted by the Building Act, and is, therefore, not 
subject to the supervision or authority of the district surveyor. 
Consequently these wooden buildings exist and other irregu- 
larities occur which would not be allowed in the smallest street 
in London, and dangers, considered by framers of the Building 
Act too serious to allow to any ordinary little building, are not 
provided against in one of our greatest and most important 
public buildings. It should in justice be observed, however, 
that though some of these sheds are carpenters’ shops and so 
contain combustible materials, there are several hydrants 
adjoining and the hose for fire-engines hangs close by, while I 
believe one of the Museum firemen was the first to subdue the 
fire which did occur, and in other ways acted promptly and 
effectively. But prevention is better than cure, and avoiding 
the chances of fire is better than the utmost vigilance in putting 
it out. 

Now, it might be fairly asked, Why do the authorities of 
the Museum place these rough, combustible sheds and erec- 
tions so near their own and other premises? And of course 
the answer would be want of space. And this brings us to the 


further inquiry why the building containing such national, 


treasures should be surrounded on three sides by dwelling- 
houses so specially liable to accident by fire, but particularly 
on the north side, where these additional outside combustible 
buildings are placed, and to which there is no access except by 
the Museum gates? On the east side, which is bounded by 
Russell Square and Montagu Street, and on the west, bounded 
by Bedford Square and Charlotte Street, there are no such 
sheds. Surely it would be better to purchase and pull down or, 
if not remove, at least have a purchaser’s control over the 
buildings in Montagu Place, and utilise them so as to exclude 
such danger as at present exists. Years ago it was understood 
that the British Museum should be isolated more or less by 
taking down the enclosing houses. Now is the time to 
consider if something cannot be done towards this on the 
north side now that there has been an escape from a conflagra- 
tion which might have had a disastrous result as regards our 
priceless national collections stored in the British Museum. 


-THE HOSPITALLERS’ ACRE AT HACKNEY. 


ie has lately been determined, says the Standard, that the 

large open space of Hackney Marshes shall be purchased 
and formed into a permanent recreation-ground, under the 
direction and control of the London County Council, and this 
decision seems to have had the effect of expediting the resolu- 
tion to convert into a pleasant public resort that portion of the 
great area of Hackney Churchyard surrounding the ancient 
tower, which is the best-known and most ancient landmark of 
the district. Almost concealed by a hideous and practically 
useless building, formerly the Town Hall, the tower of the 
ancient church, once dedicated to St. Augustine by the Knights 
Templars, who probably built it, and afterwards named after 
St. John by the Knights Hospitallers, to whom the possessions 
of the suppressed Templars were transferred, is still a remark- 
able object in the main road leading from Cambridge Heath to 
Lower Clapton. This road retains its old name of Mare, or 
Mere, Street till it reaches the corner, not far from the Church 
Well Path, the site on which “the Templars’ House” 
formerly stood. This ancient building, which, after repeated 
restorations, or rather alterations and rebuildings, was taken 
down in 1825, was always called the Templars’ House, and was 
a conspicuous structure, but there are no documents to prove 
its claims to be so traditionally associated with the Order. It 
was undoubtedly of great antiquity, and retained some of its 
Gothic features, though the latest aspect of its embayed front 
was rather that of the time of Elizabeth or the Italian style. 
In certain other respects it bore a resemblance to some build- 


ings of the Late Perpendicular order of the early part of the 
sixteenth century. 

Nothing can be discovered definitely to associate it with the 
Templars, and in the middle of the last century it had degene- 
rated into a tavern with the sign of “The Blue Posts,” but 
afterwards known as “ Bob’s Hall,” a name whose origin is as 
obscure as that of its originalone. But that the Templars held 
a settlement in Hackney is probable, since they had consider- 
able possessions there, and among them two water-mills on the 
river Lea—one at the spot still known as “Temple” Mills, 
where corn was ground, tree-trunks were bored that they might 
be used as conduits for conveying water, and pins and needles 
were pointed. It was at these mills in more recent times where 
Prince Rupert, cousin of Charles II., set up machinery for 
boring the cannon which were founded in the metal amalgam 
that he introduced. Particulars are recorded of various lands 
and tenures held by the Templars; and in the Cotton MSS., 
at a date as early as 1233, we read of purchases being made by 
them. The wealthy. and powerful Order must have been in the 
plenitude of their pride at this time. Their settlement in 
London had been a vast assemblage of buildings in Holborn, 
by Gray’s Inn and Furnival’s Inn. From this they had re- 
moved in 1185 to the bank cf the Thames in Fleet Street, 
where they established the new settlement, and built the superb 
“ Round” Church of “the Temple,” or, as it was called, “the 
New Temple.” It would be too much to say that old Hackney ~ 
Tower reminds us of the Temple Church, for, like some 
churches built by the Templars, it is not round or octagonal in 
form ; but its aspect in some ways recalls the Templars’ build- 
ings elsewhere. It was a distinct rectory and vicarage in 
1292, and was called the church of St. Augustine, the 
Templars at Hackney living under the Augustinian rule. 
In that year the fall of Acre and the loss of the Holy 
Land caused the Knights Templars who were in Palestine 
to retire to Cyprus. The pride and power of the Order 
and its vast wealth had already begun to work its ruin. The 
Society, which had been vowed to poverty and humility— 
and whose badge or sign had been two knights riding on one 
horse in remembrance of the single charger of the two founders 
of the Order—had reached a pitch of arrogance which led to its 
violent suppression. It was a case of “burning the bees to get 
the honey,” as old Fuller says. The possessions of the Order, 
both in London and in the English provinces, eventually passed 
into the hands of their ancient rivals, the Knights Hospitallers 
of St. John of Jerusalem, who were scarcely less wealthy and 
distinguished than the Templars, and had their chief settlement 
in London, at Clerkenwell, at the Commandery and Priory of 
St. John of Jerusalem. They held numerous manors and 
estates in England, and in the principal ones established their 
local commanderies. The Templars’ possessions in Hackney 
were made over to them in 1324. Their priory and commandery 
there was in Well Street, leading from Mare Street to the 
village of Homerton, almost adjoining the church land. Not 
far from the priory, the remains of which—like most memorable 
buildings in this district—were suffered to fall into ruin, and 
then were swept into oblivion, to make way for rows of dreary 
“‘modern tenements,” was the mansion or court of Beaulieu, 
which in 1352 was let by the prior of the Order; and not far 
from this, also in “the king’s hold,” as Hackney came to be 
named, a house called Shore Place stood some time afterwards. 
It used to be supposed that Jane Shore once lived there ; and 
perhaps this popular error may have taken colour from the fact 
that Edward IV. had some association with Hackney and 
Clapton. The ancient Brooke House, in Clapton, a part of 
which still remains, was, it is believed, a dower house of 
Elizabeth Woodville, the queen of Edward. Shore Place, like 
Shoreditch, really took its name from its owner, and was pro- 
perly called Shoreditch Place, the house of Sir John de Sor- 
dise ; in connection with which name it is to be noted that the 
vulgar pronunciation of Shoreditch is Sorditch, even at the 
present day, and was cornmon about a century ago. 

It will be noticed that the settlements of the Templars and 
Hospitallers in Hackney, as elsewhere, were near good wells 
and water-supplies, and one of these, known as Hackney 
Brook, was within living memory crossed by a bridge near the 
old tower fronting Mare Street. The church of St. Augustin, 
renamed by them the church of St. John (the Baptist), and 
giving its name as the mother church to an enormous parish, 
was not presented under the new denomination of St. John 
until the reign of Charles II. It became famous very early in 
the sixteenth century, when Christopher Urswicke, the vicar, 
who was the king’s almoner, lived in the ancient church-house, 
which formerly stood on the west side of the church near the 
churchyard gate adjoining the street. He died in October 
1521, and was buried in the church, on his tomb being an 
engraved portrait in brass and a Latin inscription. This 
monument is to be seen in the vestibule of the present church 
of St. John. Inthe same place is the monument of Doulben, 
who was vicar of Hackney in 1630, and afterwards became 
Bishop of Bangor, and was the last bishop who occupied old 
Bangor House in Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, before its purchase 
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as a private tenement. In the time of Urswicke, Heron, the 
master of the jewel- house to Henry VIII., was a benefactor to 
the church, which in the early part of that century was partly, 
if not entirely, rebuilt. The fabric then lasted till 1798, when 
it was entirely demolished, except the existing tower, and some 
of the monuments were dispersed or destroy ed, while others 
were removed to the present church, which was ‘built and con- 
secrated in 1797. The old church, extending from the tower, 
was a plain, low, barn-like structure, but not without a dis- 
tinctly architectural Gothic character. There was a large and 
handsome organ; the altar was no more than a heavy oak 
table. In late years most of the brasses had disappeared. 
The tower still existing was surmounted: by a small steeple with 
six bells, which in 1743 were taken down and recast into eight 
bells, but the steeple of the new church was not at first built 
strong enough to bear them, and they were not removed to it 
until the steeple of the old tower had to be taken down. 

The aspect of the tower to-day is sordid and dreary enough. 
Only one apparently misplaced vault, belonging to the Deane 
family, occupies the lower portion of the building, which, till the 
new mortuary was recently built, was used asa depository for 
corpses awaiting the coroner's inquests. The bare and moulder- 
ing wall, the sround covered with débris and dust of lime and 
mortar, the graveyard odour, the short, steep stone staircase 
leading to the upper tower give melancholy evidences of 
neglect. The church-house disappeared g generations ago. The 
“ Rowe” Chapel, once a chapel of the old “edifice, i is represented, 
on the spot which it once occupied, by a revolting, dirty, buff- 
coloured mass of masonry or plaster. This chapel, built by 
Sir Henry Rowe in 1614, was on the south side of the chancel. 
Whether the monuments of the Rowe family are still to be 
found inside is by no means certain. The owner of the 
mausoleum is supposed to be the Marquess of Downshire. It 
came to him by inheritance, and presumably he has the keys, 
though it would be dangerous to attempt an entrance. It is 
proposed to remove it, and also to pull down the old Town 
Hall and replace it with a shrubbery, to lower the flat tombs 
and remove the upright tombstones, preserving them and the 
flat stones bearing inscriptions by placing them against the 
graveyard walls. Should the proposed plans be carried out, this 
portion of the vast churchyard, once the sacred acre of the 
Knights Hospitallers, will be a great attraction because of its 
large and handsome trees, elms and chestnuts, for there are no 
yews. Itisto be hoped that they will be carefully preserved, 
that the whole area of the graveyard will be cleansed and 
purified and that nobody be suffered to “ restore” the ancient 
tower except by the same means, or by such judicious reparation 
as will maintain its ancient and original aspect. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN 


AUSTRALASIA.* 


re subject I have taken up this evening is one which 
appeals to all of us, whether we live in a mansion or a 
cottage. To consider it fully in all its aspects, historical, 
sanitary, constructural and artistic, would take much more time 
than I have at my disposal ; I can therefore only touch on 
some of those points, and devote most attention to those which 
affect most our present mode of living. In doing so I trust 
the senior members of the Association present will pardon me 
for repeating what they know already, probably better than I 
do myself, as, our Society being a junior and educational one, 
I wish to address myself chiefly to younger members, in such a 
manner as may draw forth from those having the more 
extensive experience some discussion from which we may all 
gather new information or have our views confirmed and 
enlarged. In dealing with the architecture of a new country I 
cannot trace any development in style brought about by the 
altered social conditions of many generations, such as obtain in 
older countries, but I might perhaps give a brief outline of the 
stages through which, it seems to me, we have gone since the 
founding of these colonies. Our settlements were at first 
necessarily near the coast, and to some extent in the form of 
military towns. The resources of the country, in the way of 
building materials, were comparatively unknown, and the con- 
ditions of living, as regards economy and comfort, were not 
taken so much into consideration then as now. Our 
new settlers naturally brought with them traditions and 
prejudices from England, and many of them their 
houses even, and consequently we find among the earliest 
dwellings very little difference in point of arrangement from 
those which the new-comers had been accustomed to, Later 
on, as settlement extended into the country, we find a more 
suitable style of building. Many of the officers’ families took 
up their residence in these districts, and some of their houses 
were extensive and complete. Then, as the pioneers pushed 


* A paper read by Mr. Howard Joseland before the Sydney 
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further inland towards the plain country, where stone acess, HRERRE RIGGO TOWATAL thE plal couniry, Where HOhwUR Ae the 
more substantial building materials were not so easily obtain- 
able and timber was plentiful, rough wooden huts had to do 
service as residences. They need, perhaps, hardly be men- 
tioned, but that they have of late years developed into “the 
station,” with all its family conveniences, surrounded by the 
barracks for the overseer and colonial experiencers and 
occasional visitors, the store, quarters for the servants and 
station hands, and sometimes the woolshed outbuildings. This 
is in reality the most characteristic building of Australian life 
we have, and it doubtless will in future be invested with con- 
siderable distinct architectural character. To come back to 
our city architecture, it will be remembered that the first build- 
ings were of the Georgian stamp, in accordance with the style 
prevailing in England at that time. The first departures from 
the English type of house were essayed therefore in this style, 
and they still exist in Sydney, and they are among our most 
artistic buildings, too—some examples which always impress me 
with their simplicity and the common sense displayed in their 
disposition. Before the introduction of the many cheap 
ornaments in the form of plaster castings, cast ironwork and 
sawmill patterns, architects had to depend upon much simpler 
and legitimate means to gain effect. In fact, it is often the 
absence of any apparent effort and the utter modesty and 
eminent suitability of the house for a dwelling in_ this 
climate that is so pleasing. In the simple square-hipped 
roof or deeply overhanging eaves, over the plain walls and 
openings, wide verandahs and balconies with their stout and 
well-proportioned posts, we have evidence of the honest attempt 
on the part of the architect or builder to provide, above all 
things, a comfortable dwelling, and not, as seems to have been 
the case later on, to make a display of his own vulgar ingenuity 
and untutored ideas. Following the Georgian period some of 
the Gothic revivalist architects arrived in Sydney, and as the 
commercial state of the people had considerably improved 
several fine and picturesque residences were erected. The 
influence of these architects is shown in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney by a few picturesque stone houses, with mullioned and 
transomed windows, graceful buttresses, high-pitched single 
roofs with dormers and attic windows in gables, the brown 
stone of which they are built harmonising with their surround- 
ings, and the eye finds it a pleasure to rest on them after the 
glare of painted walls predominating elsewhere. After this time 
there appears to have been a general boom, and as is always 
the case in such periods of excitement the bounds of art in 
building were overstepped in the craze to produce new wonders 
that would appeal to the tastes of those who had suddenly risen 
from humble life by an unexpected share of commercial 
plunder. Foremost among the caterers to this market were the 
jerry builders, and out of their ranks rose the jerry architect, 
who was as ignorant of the fundamental principles of his pro- 
fession as the jerry builder is of the science of building. As 
an outcome of all this we see hideous stretches of terraces and 
wildernesses of villas in painted brick or cement, decked up-with 
meaningless ironwork and atrocious ornaments. A familiar 
type is the terrace house set up as a detached villa, looking as 
though it had been sliced off at so much per foot frontage with 
the land. And even in the better classes of houses a restless 
striving after effect with cheap misapplied ornament and a dis- 
play of ignorant and reckless originality is too often present. 
Many houses of this type, although seen equally well from two 

or three sides, have all the ornamentation expended upon the 
front, the sides and back being of the meanest description, as 
though passers by were supposed to shut their eyes till directly 
in front of the building. Strange to say this architectural chaos 
had such a sway and got such a hold upon the people that they 
seem almost to have adopted it as an Australian style, so much 
so that monstrosities of the kind are even now being per- 
petrated, though fortunately no longer by those who take a 
leading position in our profession. Coming down to more 
recent times, I may say perhaps the last ten or fifteen years, 
we find indications of a very material change for the better. 
The effect of the art revival in England brought about by 
Stevenson and Norman Shaw, Nesfield and others, spread its 
influence to America, and gradually, but very slowly at first, to 
Australasia. I believe I am right in saying that Mr. Horbury 
Hunt was one of the first pioneers of the modern school, and I 
am told that at first his domestic work, which is now so much 
appreciated for its picturesqueness, was only ridiculed by the 
majority. So excellent an example was soon augmented by 
other architects who had been trained in the modern English 
and American styles, and from the time I first passed through 
Sydney, about five and a half years ago, I observe a most 
marked development in this direction, not only by our thoughtful 
architects, but also in the tastes of the public. 

But to pass to the constructional aspect, and in this I refer 
more to the matter of planning than to the actual building or 
bones of the structure. In their internal arrangements our 
older suburban houses are, for the most part, very defective. 
This is especially the case with the smaller houses, for 
the reason that most of them have been built according 
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to the ideas and to suit the pocket of speculative builders 
—men who do not know the wants of the better class 
of people for whom they build. If a cottage, it probably 
has a central entrance, with one long tunnel-shaped passage 
leading without a break to the rear of the house, and exposing 
the back premises to view, or, if a two-storey house, the front 
entrance leads into a long, ill-proportioned hall or passage, 
. having the stairs most obtrusively placed in a long, straight and 
trying flight, commencing from near the front door. The main 
rooms are also generally ill-proportioned and uninteresting. 
This plan has been largely adopted indiscriminately, both in 
terraces and detached houses. One frequently sees the best 
outlooks or views totally ignored, and the healthiness of the 
house minimised by the absence of any provision for light and 
sun on those sides where they are best to be obtained. The 
kitchen arrangements are primitive and meagre, this most im- 
portant portion of the house having the least amount of thought 
expended upon it. The verandah and balcony is placed pro- 
bably in the front and most public situation, and is far too 
narrow and inconvenient to admit of easy lounge-chairs being 
arranged with any degree of sociability. For evidence of the 
poverty of conception, both in the arrangement and design of 
the average colonial residence, one has no need to seek far, for, 
unfortunately, it confronts us whichever way we look. In order 
to make our residences best fulfil their functions, we must make 
ourselves thoroughly acquainted with the requirements of each 
individual case, for it is seldom that one plan is altogether suit- 
able for more than one position. We have first to consider the 
climatic influences, which differ to a considerable extent from 
those of other countries, and indeed very considerably in dif- 
ferent parts of the colonies. We in Sydney have no long, 
bitterly cold evenings as in England and America, excepting in 
the high lands, when the want of snug rooms, cosy corners and 
ingle-nooks is felt ; but, on the contrary, we require lofty, airy 
rooms with ample ventilation. The enervating summer heat 
miitates against the use of trying flights of stairs, and for this 
reason it is, as a general rule, not desirable to carry up more 
than two storeys of rooms. The situation of the house should 
be considered, with due regard to the proximity of existing or 
prospective houses, and the point noted from which the best 
view can be obtained, and, if possible, determined upon as the 
position for the most direct outlook of the best rooms. Should 
the direction of the view not be square with the four sides, it 
will be none the worse for that. In the hands of a 
skilful architect a pretty feature may be evolved out of 
this irregularity. The disposition of -the different rooms 
and offices must be arranged to suit aspects, for it 
is most desirable that, if possible, the house should 
be so placed that the sun may play on all the walls 
during some part of day. The front entrance should lead 
either through a vestibule or direct into a hall of such propor- 
tions that it may be furnished in a free and inviting manner, 
more as a sitting-room, for which purpose indeed it may 
generally be conveniently used. The. staircase should not b2 
too obtrusive, though its position should be at once apparent. 
The drawing-room is none the worse for being irregular in 
its shape. The dining-room, if of fair proportions, should cer- 
tainly have two doors, one opening from the hall, and another 
for the servants, approached through a servery, near to which 
should be a recess for sideboard or dinner-waggon. Ina medium 
sized house it would be well to recess the fireplace, instead of 
projecting it into the room, as is usually done, or an angle fire- 
place is much less in the way. 

A moderately-wide verandah should extend past the most 
exposed sides of the houseand widen out opposite the principal 
rooms into a piazza. If it could be arranged so that the walls 
of the house protect it on two or three sides and be convertible 
at will into an outside room by drawing down blinds, so much 
the better. One of the most important factors in the comfort 
of a house is the servants’ or working quarters. If the mistress 
of the house is not satisfied in this respect, no matter how per- 
fect the rest may be, there will be dissatisfaction. There 
should be in all moderate-sized houses a good roomy china- 
pantry with a washing-up sink in it, a separate larder, a lock- 
up store closet, linen cupboard and housemaid’s cupboard with 
sink in it.. There should also be a washing-up sink either-iti 
the kitchen or scullery adjoining and a liberal accommodation 
in the wash-house. The bedrooms should be fitted with ward- 
robes and cupboards where possible, and all good houses should 
have back stairs for servants, though in smaller houses, if a 
sink and housemaid’s closet are provided upstairs, this is not 
indispensable. 

Reference to the diagrams I have had prepared will 
illustrate how these considerations may be conformed with in 
practical house building. A form of plan I have found has 
given much satisfaction, and which I believe will come much 
into favour, is shown in one of the plans on the screen on 
sketch B, It is a combination of what is known in the colonies 
as a cottage and a villa, inasmuch as the best bedroom and the 
working portions of the house are on the ground floor, &c., 
and secondary bedrooms upstairs. In the artistic aspect: of 
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interior. Such features as sideboards, bookcases, hat-stands, 
chimneypieces, couch and seats, &c., may be incorporated and 
built in, provision for these being made when planning the 
house. The usual square heads of the doors might be relieved 
by some quaint-shaped pediment, taking, perhaps, the form ot 
shelves for ornaments. A bay window in the drawisg-room 
gives valuable opportunities to impart character to the room. 
In it a fixed wooden seat may be made very useful and pretty. 
It should be in the form of a box with seat hinged at back and 
have movable cushions and hangings. A place of this kind is 
very useful as a receptacle for odds and ends, periodicals and 
the like. The chimneypiece and overmantel are as a rule best 
of wood. They may either be polished or painted. The old 
stock pattern marble or enamelled slate chimneypieces are 
generally coarse and cumbersome in design, and seldom lend 
themselves to a good scheme of decoration. The grate should 
be devoid of pretentious castings, and have a wide border of 
tiles or marble and hearth and fender of the same material. 
The overmantel should not be too frittered away with little 
useless shelves and brackets, but rather be broad and graceful 
in its general lines. China cabinets may be appropriately 
introduced into this piece of furniture. 

The illustration of recessed dining-room fireplace will show 
how this may be made to serve several useful purposes as well 
as be artistic in itself. The metalwork of the grate is reduced 
to a minimum, and surrounded on sides and top with a wide 
border of glazed tiles, thus forming a semi-enclosure to the 
grate easily kept cleaned. On each side of the fireplace are 
useful cupboards, the lower part of which are fitted with metal 
fuel-boxes, made to draw or swing out, and above with shelves 
for the many odds and ends that usually have no handy loca- 
tion. The superstructure which takes the place of the ordinary 
overmantel is treated rather more fancifully, and embraces a 
small bookcase enclosed with glass doors. A painting or 
etching may fill the centre and take the place of the ordinary 
mirror. The sideboard even more than the fireplace may be 
conveniently placed in a recess, and as a fitment is capable of 
very handsome treatment. In a good many of the modern 
English houses the bedrooms are also furnished in a very com- 
plete way with fixtures. In the usual recesses on the side of 
the chimney-breast the washstand is fitted, with tiles on the 
walls to protect them from wet, and the dressing-table, ward- 
robes and other furniture are treated in the same manner 
in other parts of the room. This of course may be overdone, 
and is not always desirable. A simple overmantel in the form 
of a cabinet for medicine bottles and the like is very useful. 

It is not necessary to enter into details of other rooms, such 
as the library, billiard-room and ballroom, but each has its own 
and special use, which may be availed of equally well for 
similar treatment. The little additional expense incurred would 
be almost made up by dispensing with some articles of furni- 
ture not then required. A house having such conveniences 
would always be more readily disposed of, if desired, than the 
ordinary house. The ceilings of our houses are ‘usually 
neglected by architects, and if decorated are either papered 
or left to the devices of the decorator. To be successful, 
painting on the ceiling must be of first-class merit, and conse- 
quently expensive. Cheap and poor decoration of this kind is 
worse than none. One of the most pleasing treatments 
adopted is to divide the surface into geometrical panels with 
wood or plaster mouldings, the interspaces being filled in either 
with plain plaster or wood. If the latter it is better to use a 
light-coloured wood, and either flat polish it or leave it its natural 
surface. A varnished wood ceiling usually looks too over- 
powering, unless the whole scheme of colour in the room is 
warm and rich enough to subdue it by contrast. Should it not 
be deemed too expensive, a good effect may be obtained by 
filling alternate panels with some kind of stamped paper or 
other material in relief. An additional advantage gained by 
subdividing the ceilings is that they are not so likely to crack 
and fall, as sometimes happens in this climate. The floors of 


‘the rooms,-I consider, are best stained round the borders or all 


over. In the latter case large rugs should be placed on them 
to prevent slipping and damaging the surface. This treatment 
is much healthier than carpeting the whole room, as the angles 
of the floors can more easily be cleaned and the rugs taken up 
and shaken. If something better is required, I should suggest 
the borders being put down in walnut or some decorative wood. 
Parquetry is sometimes used for this purpose, but as a rule for 
a private house I consider the usual designs too obtrusive in 
appearance, except perhaps for the hall. -The subject of colour 
is too extensive to go thoroughly into, but I would remark 
generally that the most satisfactory effects result from the 
adoption of such tints as light blue or yellow in combination 
with ivory white or some delicately tinted woodwork in the 
drawing-room, and sage greens, reds or browns in the hall, 
library and dining-room. So much depends, however, upon 
the light and aspect of the room that it is best to try the effect 
of samples of tints on the walls before deciding the colours to 
be used. The selection of papers and wall-coverings requires a 
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<onsiderable amount of judgment, to be gained only by much 
experience and careful training of the eye. The average paper- 
hanger or painter I have found as arule to be utterly wanting 
in refined tastes. If one is in doubt the safest way is to confine 
oneself entirely to papers manufactured by good houses and 
designed by the best-known artists, some of their 25. 6d. papers 
‘being of equal artistic value for ordinary purposes as others 
more than four times the cost. The disposition of the paper 
‘and colours is capable of great variety, and the changes may be 
rung to an almost endless number. A pretty treatment is to 
carry a one-coloured paperap as high as the top of the archi- 
‘trave or overdoor, at which height the picture-rod is in this 
‘case to be fixed. As pictures are best hung about the line of 
eye or a little below, there is no absolute need for the rail to be 
more than 7 or 8 feet high. The practice of skying pictures, as 
is frequently done, is altogether wrong. It is seldom that the 
rod should be more than 15 inches from the cornice. 

xe But to come back to our walls, supposing we have one tint 
up to the picture rail, the same pattern in another delicately 
-contrasting tint may be put above it up to the cornice, or either 
the lower or upper filling may be plain tint only. I should be 
inclined in most cases to put the plain tint below, as a back- 
‘ground to the pictures and furniture, and depeiid upon the 
pattern in the paper to relieve the upper portion. A handsome 
treatment I have recently adopted, but which is rather more 
‘expensive, however, than one can afford in the average house, 
is to cover the walls to the picture-rail, placed within a few 
‘inches of the ceiling, with embossed canvas or paper painted 
a very pale yellow, and afterwards wiped over with distemper 
colour in such a manner as to produce the effect of old ivory. 
In the hall, dining-room and library a wood-panelled dado adds 
much to the utility and character of the decoration. The extra 
cost may be somewhat compensated for by simply colouring the 
walls above with one plain tint, with perhaps the addition of a 
‘simple frieze at the top. Evena chair or dado-rail gives an 
opportunity of carrying out some simple scheme of colouring. 
‘The subject of stained-glass is rather beyond this article, but I 
would suggest that unless one has the opportunity to go im for 
something very good, the quieter this is kept the better, and I 
am inclined in ordinary cases to advocate the use of the old- 
fashioned quaint-shaped geometrical quarries, and depend more 
upon the outline of their pattern rather than to the effect of 
colour. Stained-glass is too high-pitched a keynote to make 
simple decoration in harmony with. Interior woodwork, if we 
cannot afford fancy woods, such as walnut or oak, may be pine- 
painted, to harmonise or contrast with the decorations, or 
‘stained walnut colour, leaving the natural grain visible. Of 
‘late years the mention of “graining” to an architect has been 
like a red rag toa bull. It is considered, and I think rightly, 
to be a sham and deception, and therefore totally at variance 
with the principles of art. Of course in some cases it may be 
excusable, as for instance where it is necessary to make a 
-scheme harmonise, where one tone preponderates in the natural- 
coloured woods of the furniture. 

The exterior of our houses affords us, perhaps, the best 
opportunity of expressing some distinctly Australian charac- 
teristic. In respect to picturesqueness we are somewhat 
handicapped with England and America, where a good deal of 
the charm of the buildings is due to the quaint outline of the 
roofs, broken up as they frequently are with dormer windows 
and gablets. An attic floor is seldom desirable here, and 
therefore the gablets and dormers are as a rule inadmissible. 
It follows therefore that a flatter pitch of roof is sufficient. The 
‘verandah and balcony are indispensable with us, and that 
‘feature we have in common with the Americans, who however 
are, as arule, much more successful in their treatment of it 
- than we are. One of the chief faults of our houses is the general 

meanness of their eaves. Asarule it looks as if it had been 
‘trimmed off with a pair of shears at completion of building. 
‘Two or three feet or even more is not too much for the pro- 
tection of the wall from the sun’s rays and rains, anda good 
‘shadow also greatly adds to the appearance. As regards, roof- 
coverings, tiles under a hot sun are many degrees cooler than 
slates and have a more cheerful appearance, but for some pur- 
‘poses slates are preferable. I would mention especially the 
-green slates for their artistic value. Hollow walls with a cavity 
- between the outer and inner brickwork are eminently suitable 
for this climate, as they are cool and dry, if properly built, and 
‘though they cost a little more than the ordinary brick and 
‘cemented wall at the outset the periodical expense for painting 
is not incurred. If the walls are to be cemented, rough-cast 
plaster painted or lime-whitened, or smooth plaster relieved 
‘with stamped diapers or trowel-marks, with no attempt at 
‘disguising the material, is far more honest, and _there- 
fore in accordance with the principles of art, than the 
‘ordinary method of imitating stonework -by ruling out 
joints. A very exposed surface may be effectually kept 
dry by hanging shingles or tiles on the outside of 
_+the wall, and as protection from the weather it is often 
much better to continue the. main roof of the building 
- over the balcony and verandah than to break it with a gutter 


and start another roof to the verandah at a lower level. Many 
of our newer houses show that there is a desire to get away 
from the stereotyped pattern which has till recently been re- 
peated ad /zbitum. The exterior of these houses expresses, as 
it should do, the fact that more attention has been paid to their 
internal arrangements, and good grouping and outline, the out- 
growth of good planning, are placed before tawdry detail. The 
paint-brush has been dispensed with to a great extent, and 
harmony of colour produced by judicious selection of materials. 
Another factor in the advancement of architectural art is the 
new and improved materials that have been quite lately intro- 
duced or brought more extensively into use. Brickmakers are 
encouraged to turn out bricks of a better quality and colour, 
and one of the most effective and noticeable changes is the use 
of red roofing tiles in place of neutral-toned slates. The prac- 
tice of building with hollow brick walls enables the natural 
colour of the bricks to be seen, which is far preferable to dis- 
figuring them with paint, as has hitherto been the custom. 
With the use of those materials there is less scope for the 
application of meaningless plaster ornaments and incised work, 
flabby carving and other abominations, and more attention is 
therefore paid to the essentials of building. Of course stone 
has the best appearance and is the most substantial of all 
building materials, and where it is on the site is but little if any 
more expensive than brick. It, however, is generally very 
absorbent, and, where not readily obtainable to be built thick 
enough to be as absolutely waterproof as a brick cavity wall, 
involves a considerable extra outlay. For timber residences I 
much prefer covering the walls with shingles or the common 
sawn hardwood weatherboards to using the ordinary smooth 
pine weatherboards. To my mind painted weatherboards 
always look uninviting and cold, and especially out of place in 
the bush. The common hardwood, if oiled, turns a rich brown, 
and is much more harmonious to country surroundings. In 
timber buildings there is much scope for producing a variety of 
effect by skilful combination of the woods and different modes 
of construction. In concluding my paper, I think it hardly 
necessary to remind you that I have preached no new gospel. 
I have purposely confined myself to the most ordinary matters 
referring to houses of the medium class. 1 hope, however, my 
suggestions have been such that when it becomes, as no doubt 
it will in the near future, quite usual to have to design mansions 
costing many thousands of pounds instead of a few hundreds, 
the same guiding principles will be found applicable in the 
more luxurious development of the domestic architecture of 
Australia. 


ES NEAR COLCHESTER 
CASTLE. 


a eee slight excavations necessary for the formation of roads, 

&c., in the new public park at Colchester have revealed 
the remains of a wall of very great antiquity, and of a cloaca or 
uncerground passage, the length and depth of which have not 
been ascertained. Besides these the Colchester Gazette says 
that human remains have been found in considerable quantities, 
and though at present no ancient coins or ware seem to have 
been discovered, in almost every part of the ground near the 
castle old Roman building material seems to be freely mixed 
with the soil, confirming the idea always entertained that this 
part of the town is probably the centre of old Colchester, and 
perhaps also of old Camulodunum. 

The remains of the old wall found between the corner of the 
Holly Trees Terrace and St. Helen’s Chapel are of some im- 
portance. It was thought at first that this wall was Norman, 
and that it probably formed some outwork of the castle. But 
further investigation leads to the theory that the wall is pro- 
babty of much greater antiquity than the castle, and that it is 
also older than the large earthwork which forms the terrace of 
the Holly Trees. That earthwork has always been regarded as 
of. Roman origin. Some way along the north side of this 
earthwork and at the foot of it are the remains of a wall, which 
has in it courses of septaria, and is no doubt. of Reman _con- 
struction. Mr. J. Horace Round has carefully compared this 
wall with the newly-discovered wall at the east end of the 
terrace, and he is of opinion that the two are connected, and 
that the wall runs obliquely beneath the earthwork. In fact, 
the earthwork must have been thrown up on the top of the wall. 
Mr. Round also finds that the direction of the wall—assuming 
this theory to be correct—is parallel with the old Roman town 
wall, which is at the foot of the Sheep’s Head Meadow, whereas 
the rampart itself is not paratlel. Roman septaria are found in 
the newly-discovered wall. A curious cross wall is also found 
to have existed at the eastern end of the rampart. What the 
purpose of the wall could have been is beyond guesswork at 
present, but seeing that it is probably one of the most ancient 
relics of Colchester, it is to be hoped that as much of it as_pos- 
sible may be left intact. 

The old cloaca or passage which has been found near the 
old Castle Brewery, and which runs in the direction of the 
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castle, deserves further investigation. Its depth might as well 
be settled, considering that an hour or two would suffice for the 


necessary digging, and some attempt might be made now, 


without much trouble, to ascertain how far the passage extends. 
Whether it was a drain or a means of communication, it closely 
resembles the so-called cloaca found some years ago in the 
meadow at the back of the Holly Trees. Both seem to be 
made largely, if not entirely, of Roman material, and their pur- 
pose was probably the same. 

It is intended, we believe, to have a careful plan prepared, 
showing exactly all the discoveries that have been. made, or 
shall be made, in the course of constructing the park. 


THE SYMBOLISM OF MARSHLAND 
CHURCHES. 


4 Bae first of the two-days excursions of the Norfolk arche- 

ologists into Marshland, says a writer in the Zastern 
NVews, was one of the most interesting of a long series of 
similar expeditions ; yet in the day’s programme there were 
only five churches to be visited. As the long cavalcade 
traversed a country across which run numerous grass-covered 
banks alongside the many deep dykes for the drainage of the 
district, and swept along the level roads by neat farm buildings 
sheltered from the winter’s blast and from the summer’s heat 
by clusters of fine trees, the archzologist, for whom the very 
face of the land has its story of human endeavour, could not 
fail to make the generalisation that only one description of 
antiquities belonging to the historical period came under 
purview. No feudal castle, no abbey or priory, ever rose in 
the seven parishes to distract the attention or divert the 
energies of the Marshlanders from the great conflict they had 
to wage and maintain with nature. Where the flood waters 
were held back by the united and combined energies of a 
hardy race the castle of a feudal lord was not likely to be 
tolerated, that its occupant might make exactions from the 
labours of the people. In like manner, the manly, reverent 
spirit which animated these Marshlanders was not one to be 
imposed upon by the professions of idle monks. Whatever 
the people of the seven parishes did seems to have been wholly 
done by and for themselves, without any interference from 
great men, civil or ecclesiastical, other than was in accordance 
with the supreme law of the land. A short distance from West 
Walton is a large circular eminence, of somewhat low elevation, 
having a nearly perfect circular enclosure that seems to have 
been a moot-hill or meeting-place of the inhabitants in very 
early times-—perhaps a place where they would flee for refuge 
in the event of a flood. At Walpole St. Peter is a smaller but 
bolder hill, that was evidently the site of the tungemot or 
village moot on which town affairs were discussed—and those 
affairs would be of some moment when a constant warfare had 
to be maintained with the flood waters. A magnificent church, 
standing ina well-kept churchyard, burst on the view of the 
party as the carriages drew up under the shade of a row of 
trees which margin the highway. 

To see the church of St. Peter at Walpole is alone worth a 
visit to Marshland. The church dedicated to the chief of the 
apostles may be regarded as the glory of the seven parishes. 
The whole church may be likened to a divine poem done in 
freestone, which must have been brought from a long distance 
by boat along river and dyke, probably from the neighbour- 
hood of Stamford, at the sole cost of these Marshland folk. 
No one can enter this church without a feeling of reverence 
and awe. As Mr. Beloe truly says, here was a building raised 
by men who were humble and sincere. Unconsciously they 
acted on the motto, “ Laborare est orare.” Successful in their 
conflict with nature, not interfered with by feudal lords and free 
from the unsettling influence of monks, these practical Marsh- 
landers deiighted in giving of their substance towards the erec- 
tion of a building, the thought and inspiration embodied in 
which could only have come, like the water supply of the people, 
from heaven itself. Great and silent work was done by these 
Marshlanders, and one of the most remarkable examples of it 
was the building of the church of Walpole St. Peter. ‘The 
names of the men who gave of their substance or who built this 
grand church are unknown. In their religious, as in their 
secular works, the Marshlanders seem to have acted as one 
people, instead of each fighting for his own hand or for 
notoriety. 

The principal features of this church are Decorated, with 
some intermixture of the Perpendicular. Seen from the south- 
west of the corner of the churchyard it is a grand pile, consist- 
ing of a long chancel, a lofty nave, with three east end crocketed 
pinnacles, north and south aisles, magnificent south porch and 
massive tower, the whole being battlemented. Modern archi- 
tects might imitate or copy such a building if the wealthy would 
give of their tens of thousands of pounds to execute the work, 
but the wonder is that in what would be considered a desolate 
_ region there should have sprung up in the fourteenth century, 


for the use of a purely pastoral or agricultural population, a 
building of such noble proportions and so rich in ornamenta- 
tion, whereon was lavished a wealth of original thought. The 
south porch alone is a study. On the font are heraldic devices. 
of the Godard and Denver families, subordinate, however, to: 
the emblems of St. Peter and St. Paul. Why is the entrance 
to a church generally by a south door? The artists who 
adorned the roof of the south porch of Walpole St. Peter give 
the reason in the beautifully sculptured bosses to those who can 
read the thought therein expressed. “ The Queen of the South,” 
says St. Luke, “shall rise up in the judgment with the men of 
this generation, and shall condemn them: for she came from 
the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and 
behold a greater than Solomon is here.” One of the first 
bosses in the porch roof to catch the upturned eye is that of a. 
female figure, behind which are angels exorcising evil spirits. 
On many bosses on either hand are coiled up or bound figures 
of swine, dogs and birds of prey, to represent the carnal and 
evil appetites of man, which are to be bound and given over to 
judgment before entering the church. A larger boss nearer the 
inner door represents a seated figure—one side of it a woman 
and child and on the other hell mouth, into which evil spirits 
are hastening. Such is the lesson or poem wrought on the 
stone bosses of the south porch. ‘A greater than Solomon ” 
would be the “ Child” represented with the mother, the Virgin, 
which was shown in a more significant form in a painting of 
St. Christopher directly over the south door. Now the giant 
figure of St. Christopher, Christofero, z.e. the Christ bearer, was 
a personification of all humanity in whom Christ dwells ; and 
thus the artist who put the figure of St, Christopher, carrying 
on his shoulder the child Christ, intended to picture that all who 
had left outside, in the world, their evil passions and appetites 
entered into the church bearers of the Christ. Generally, the 
figure of St. Christopher was put over the north door, that all 
entering the south door might look upon this pictorial repre- 
sentation of a Christian mystery. 

Now this is a very full illustration of the kind of thought 
which more or less pervades nearly all those Marshland 
churches. In those days when books were scarce only a few 
could read ; men who had realised the highest spiritual truth 
sought to present it to others in a form calculated to impress 
itself upon their imagination and to quicken their faith. Can 
we doubt that these Marshlanders of the Middle Ages, as they 
entered the church with their sons and daughters, would tell 
them what was meant by the figures on the bosses, or by the 
giant figure of St. Christopher? A lofty carved balustraded oak 
screen extends across the church from the east side of the south 
porch to the opposite wall, thus forming, as it were, an outer 
court of the temple. The noble nave has seven bays with 
clustered pillars. The clerestory above has thirteen windows, 
grand specimens of the arrangement usual in the district. The 
chancel, without aisles, is Perpendicular, and is remarkable, 
among other things, for the immense elevation of the high altar, 
under which there is a vaulted passage to preserve an old right 
of. way, just the same as at St. Gregory’s, Norwich. The 
chancel has stone stalls with carved seats, more after the 
cathedral than the parochial type. Between the chancel 
windows are some rich lofty canopied niches. On the south 
side of the altar, approached by ten steps, is an elaborate 
sedilia. The late Mr. E. A. Freeman described this as one of 
the grandest churches in England, and yet he said of it that 
“it is not a satisfactory whole. The magnificent nave might, 
for size and proportion, be a western limb of a second-rate 
cathedral ; but the aisleless chancel, though a fine one of its 
kind, forms but an unworthy termination to the east, and the 
really beautiful tower at the west is thrown into insignificance.” 
The grand nave, in his opinion, wanted a transept, a west and 
a central tower. These were the views of Mr. Freeman, who 
had seen many of the finest churches raised at the cost of the 
great of the land. But instead of comparing this church with 
others, the true spirit in which it should be viewed is as the 
work of a toiling and isolated people. The township or parish 
of Walpole in due time was divided, a second church being 
built dedicated to St. Andrew. But the people of St. Andrew 
claim to have their original rights in St. Peter ; in fact, to the 
vicar and inhabitants of St. Andrew belong the right side of the 
chancel, and to the rector and inhabitants of St. Peter the left 
side. Thus even in this particular is there a survival of the 
ancient community and the interest which for centuries ani- 
mated the dwellers in Marshland. At the east end of the church 
is a handsome memorial window to the late Rev. Philip Bagge, 
and there the figure of St. Andrew is put on the side where the 
parishioners of St. Andrew have rights in the chancel, and the 
figure of St. Peter on the side where those of St. Peter’s parish 
have chancel rights. 

It was with great reluctance that the party tore themselves. 
away from this splendid church to inspect the smaller one of 
St. Andrew, which, as the late Mr. E. A. Freeman says, comes 
as “a relief amongst a series of giants.” At the south-west 
angle of the tower, nearly all of brick, is a small structure, sup- 
posed to have been a hermitage. The nave is a fair specimen 


of the local Perpendicular. 
tory windows. The eastern turrets of the nave are very con- 
spicuous and dignified. _ . : 

The cathedral church of the seven parishes has a description 
which may not inappropriately -be given to the noble church of 
St. Clement, Terrington.’ Bloimefield speaks of it as “a very 
beautiful, large and noble- building in the form of a cathedral 
church.” - In Angle. times the name of the township was 
Tyrington. The Scandinavian “ Tyr” had the same meaning 
as the Greek Zeus and cognate words, signifying God. In the 
particular township of the seven parishes, which thus sounds a 
Scandinavian name that expressed the Deity, we have what 
may be called the mother-church, dedicated to St. Clement, a 
saint apparently chosen as a recognition of Divine clemency or 
mercy. Very appropriate was this dedication for the most im- 
portant church in a district where the population have to depend 
on heaven for its supply of water. Shakespeare says :— 

The quality of mercy is not strained. 
It droppeth as the gentle aiz from heaven 
Upon the place beneath, 


The more closely one looks into the life of these Marsh- 
landers, as illustrated in their work, whether in transforming a 
howling wilderness into a smiling garden or in rearing magnif- 
cent edifices of stone in a district where the soil is nothing but 
a fine silt over peat, the more evident it is that they were gifted 
in some measure with the divine creative faculty of the poet. 

_- As to the fabric of St. Clement’s, the late Mr. E. A. Free- 
man said of it that it is “‘another gigantic church, but it 
approaches far nearer than any to the cathedral type,” though 
“far from its compléte realisation. Its nave and west front 
externally fully realise it. But the transepts are short, and the 
central tower, evidently designed, was destroyed or never com- 
pleted. The distinct characteristics of a minster church are 
absent from the choir. The west front is of extreme splendour, 
there being turrets at the extremities of the nave and aisles.” 
The massive campanile of later date than the church stands 
very close to it at the north-west end. Had it been further 
away, as at West Walton, both campanile and church would 
have appeared to greater advantage. The architectural 
character of the building is mainly Perpendicular; but Dr. 
Seccombe has unearthed or discovered fragments of remains of 
the earlier edifice which the present one superseded. Ia the 
wall over the east end of the nave are seven canopied niches 
which have been a puzzle to antiquarians. But there is no 
doubt that they were intended, perhaps, with some figures they 
contained, to represent the seven parishes which recognised St. 
Clement as the mother or principal church of Marshland. This 
church, like Walsoken, Walton and Walpole, contains some 
curious relics of Medizeval art, in which is expressed the thought 
that inspired the leaders of the Marshlanders. Over the 
ancient font is a lofty spiral cover, the lower part of which 
opens, disclosing a tryptich, on which is a singular painting 
representing scenes in Gospel story, yet full of mystic meaning. 
Thus, in the lower part of the central piece, over the words, 
“ Voce Pater, Natus Corpore, Flamen Ave,” is the figure of a 
woman whose head is glorified, her form partially hidden by a 
man kneeling. Above is the emblem of the Holy Spirit, the 
dove, the power from which descends upon the woman, while 
it at the same time falls on a “descending ” river, in which 
the naked Son is being baptized by John, who is pouring water 
over His head. There is no “child” visible in the picture, 
which thus illustrates the point of Bishop Andrews’s discourse 
on the Nativity, wherein he says :—“ Is He born? then cherish 
Him. I speak of His spiritual birth, wherein we, by hearing 
and doing His word, are, as Himself saith, His mothers.” 
The side panels contain representations of the Temptations, 
showing that they immediately follow this miraculous spiritual 
and invisible birth, represented by the praying man and the 
glorified woman (His mother), to denote the “twain” as “one 
flesh.” One Temptation shows Christ among wild beasts in 
the wilderness, with the devil, habited and crowned as a king, 
approaching Him; and the other represents Christ ona lofty 
pointed mountain with the same devil below inviting Him to 
throw Himself down. It is worthy of note that the devil is not 
of the traditional kind, but a rude representation of ferocity and 
cunning in humanity. Moreover he has a white robe to show 
that the Evil One even assumes the garb of sanctity. But he 
has in his hand the arrow of death, pointing earthward. 
Another remarkable illustration, showing that many of these 
Marshlanders realised to the full the meaning of Revelation, is 
presented in the beautiful stone fourteenth-century figure of St. 
Christopher, carrying on his shoulder the child Christ. St. 
Christopher is represented in this three-quarter size statue as 
wading through the water which cleanses and in which are 
fishes, while the Child has a small globe in His hand. It has, 
we believe, been suggested that it is an “apple,” or the fruit of 
the forbidden tree, which is in the hand of the Child; but 
that is the very antipodes of the truth, for what is symbolically 
intended is that Christ, Immanuel, who is with Humanity, has 
control over the world—that He is, in fact, the Author of a new 
world, a new creation. The figure of St. Christopher in St. 
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that of the Child has lost its head. Now it was just because 
the people of Marshland had a knowledge of the Child who is 
called ‘“ Wonderful,” ‘“ Counsellor,” that they were able to 
repeat some of the works of creation in producing order out of 
chaos by confining the waters to the sea and making the dry 
land appear. Well might Mr. Beloe say that there is a wonder- 
ful history underlying Marshland, the people of whose seven 
parishes seem to have moved round the Sun of Truth like the 
seven planets about the sun, with an order and regularity which 
resulted in their making a wilderness blossom as the rose. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A VISIT was paid on Saturday by a party of the members 

to Mugdock and Bardowie Castles, by kind permission of 
the occupiers. A meeting was held in the rooms, 114 West 
Campbell Street, on Tuesday evening, the President in the 
chair. Mr. Wm. Fraser, A.R.I.B.A., read a paper on “ Domes 
and'their Construction.” After running over general points of 
construction, he’noted the chief features of interest in the fol- 
lowing well-known domes, viz. the Panthéon, Sta Sophia, 
the Duomo, Florence, and St. Paul’s, London. Mr. Robert- 
son opened the discussion which followed. 


AN ANCIENT BRITISH VILLAGE. 


HE members of the Bath Field Club last week visited 
Godney, near Glastonbury, where Mr. Laurence Bulleid de- 
scribed his excavations. He said that at the time when the early 
British occupied that site it must have been a swamp, though 
of course it was not entirely water, but a greater portion would 
be. A little distance from the village would be, as shown by. 
the indentation of the ground, a large pool about a mile in. 
diameter, and he dared say there were other small lakes near. 
The field itself where the excavations were made seemed to 
have been higher than the surrounding land, and had under- 
neath it a layer of peat. The number of moulds, or the sites of 
the huts, was between sixty and seventy ; no doubt others had - 
previously existed, but were destroyed in the course of farming. 
operations. With regard to the huts or dwellings of these. 
early inhabitants of that spot, he estimated from the size of the 
mounds that they must have varied from 20 feet to 40 feet. 
across. In the enclosure where they had made excavations 
they came across four mounds all joined together, and this pro- 
bably was the central or chief hut in the village. All the dwell- 
ings seemed to be constructed in the same way, the base being 
formed of timber and clay laid over the peat. The nearest 
place where clay or stone could have been obtained would have 
been more than a mile away, and as the peat was so soft they 
were obliged to make a foundation on it, which was done by 
a fascine of brushwood, and the black earth they now saw 
was really the decayed sticks used for that purpose. On the 
top of the wood was a layer of clay varying from 18 inches to 
a foot in thickness in the centre, and tapering gradually out- 
wards. In time these floors seemed to have sunk by the weight 
in the peat, and fresh floors of a similar nature were laid on the 
top of the sunken ones. As many as five of these floors were 
discovered in the first mound they opened in March last. 
Besides the pottery, they found one or two bronze articles and 
two rings, the articles discovered showing that the village was 
of very early date. Continuing his remarks, Mr, Bulleid said 
they would probably wish to hear something of the nature and 
the construction of those dwellings and the people who inhabited 
them, and in as few words as possible, and as far as he could, 
he would give them the opinion of Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
who had visited the site about three weeks previously. To form 
a definite idea of the shape and system of those dwellings and 
their surroundings was at present the greatest difficulty they 
had to contend with. They knew about the period at which 
the inhabitants lived and many of their customs and employ- 
ments, yet all they could confidently say of the dwellings was that 
they were built of clay mounds, with hearths in the centre, and ° 
were constructed of plank or wattle, the crevices being filled in 
with clay to keep out the wind or rain, Several pieces of that 
clay had been found with the wattle and timber marks impressed, 
and these impressions had been made permanent by the harden- 
ing of the clay by fire probably when the dwellings were burnt 
down, The roofs were most likely constructed of rushes, peat 
and heather. There appeared to have been platforms of wood 
connecting the mounds or huts either resting on the peat itself or 
slightly raised above, and again the larger blocks of oak with the 
piles driven through them may have been the foundations of other 
dwellings quite independent of the clay mounds, but how they 
could only surmise, having as yet no proof. The bronze fibule, 
bone implements and pottery, examples of which they had in 
the museum, seemed to point to the occupation being of the 
late Celtic period, and it may have extended to or within Roman 
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times ; but nothing distinctly Roman had yet been found—no 
coins or bits of Samian ware, which generally managed to find 
their way wherever Romans went. They, however, could trace 
from the relics found that these people had many employments, 
and did not spend the greater part of their time in hunting, as 
they were, he thought, only too apt to imagine their Celtic fore- 
fathers did, They farmed, spun, wove and were very diligent 
in making pots and pans, as the vast number of pottery frag- 
ments found proved. The farming was clearly shown by the 
number of ox, sheep and pig bones which were found in all 


parts of the mounds, and samples of corn, rye and Celtic beans © 


showed that they cultivated the neighbouring higher grounds. 
They used the horse and hunted the deer. There were several 
bones of the former and antlers of the latter found. .The stag 
horns and bones of animals were used for constructing many 
implements, such as needles, chisels and other tools, the use of 
which they were not able to determine. The shuttle and a 
number of spindle-wheels found showed that spinning and 
weaving were carried on to no small extent. No trace of any 
textile fabric which they made had been discovered, but 
they might safely conclude that the material was not out 
of harmony with the delicate bronze fibulze which fastened 
it, and of which they had found four specimens.- The 
pottery which had been found in great quantities in 
nearly all parts of the excavations was mostly hand-made, pro- 
bably constructed on the spot by the women of the village, and 
used for storage and as cooking vessels. -The wheel-made 
pottery had in many instances incised designs, some of which 
were very fine. Unfortunately the pottery was generally broken 
in very small fragments, and took a deal of time and patience 
to put together. Although the dwellers in this village had left 
them traces of their life and employments, they had left none 
whatever of themselves. Not a single human bone had yet 
been found, and it was very improbable that they should find 
any unless they happened to come across the remains of some 
unfortunate victim who perished in the final destruction of the 
village. Those people burnt their dead. The ashes were 
placed in urns, and were probably buried in the higher grounds 
near Glastonbury or in some neighbouring mound. It was 
rather an extraordinary fact that amongst such a variety of 
things no weapons had as yet been found. Weapons of course 
they must have had, and they probably should find them in 
time ; but he thought the chief interest in that village, and the 
things found, was that they gave them a glimpse into the un- 
written history of the neighbourhood two thousand years ago— 
not a record of the battles and disputes which we are accus- 
tomed to look for in the written histories of those early times, 
but the evidence of a state of society in which the people lived 
for a considerable time in peace and security, and were occupied 
in tilling the ground, rearing cattle and cultivating the home arts. 

Mr. Bulleid was warmly thanked by the visitors for his address. 


Library Plans. 


S1R,-—I have been requested by the Chairman of the Library 
Architecture Committee of the Chicago exhibition to forma 
collection of British library plans, to be shown in conjunction 
with a large exhibition of library appliances in 1893, and I take 
the liberty of inviting contributions from architects. who: have 
designed library buildings in this country. The exhibit of plans 
is intended to be as practical as possible, and for this reason 
only floor-plans, drawn to a 4-inch scale, and showing arrange- 
ment of lighting, heating, shelving, tables, counters, racks, &c., 
should be sent. But museums and art schools, if worked in 
conjunction with the library, should also be shown. Photo- 
graphs or drawings of elevations may also be sent if thought 
necessary, and any point which may be considered new or un- 
common in regard to construction or arrangement might fitly be 
emphasised. It is intended to publish a report on the libraty 
plans represented at the exhibition, and the hope is entertained 
that the results of such a great international collection may be 
preserved in a manner likely to prove of the utmost pussible 
use in the future. All plans proposed to be shown should reach 
me not later than Christmas next, and I shall arrange to have 
them carefully packed for free transmission to Chicago. Any 
further information will be gladly given by me at the subjoined 
address. —Yours respectfully, 

JAMES D, Brown, Librarian, 
Clerkenwell Public Library, London, E.C.: 
September 21, 1892. 


_ M. Louis Rogniat, architect, has been entrusted with the 
direction of the works of the new Prefecture for the General 
Council of the Rhone at Lyons. 
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CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Walsall.— The memorial-stone of a new church, St. Paul’s, . 
has been laid. The total estimated cost of the new church, 
which will be a very handsome stone erection, will exceed - 
12,000/., the vestries, north porch and a portion of the tower 
will not at present be proceeded with unless further funds © 
are obtained. The plans of the church‘are by Mr. Pearson, , 
RA : 

‘West Hampstead.—A new synagogue just completed has. 
been dedicated. It has been built by Messrs. John Allen & 
Sons from the designs of the architect, Mr. Delissa Joseph. 
The principal elevation, which is Romanesque in character, . 
has been carried out in red brick and red stone, and comprises > 
a great central tower flanked by secondary towers, containing ~ 
the staircases. The building has been planned upon a 
spacious scale, and is provided with seven exits, all the. 
doors of which open outwards. The main building is in the 
form of an octagon, the corners of which are .occupied by 
columns carrying the gallery, and from the tops of the columns 
spring the ribs which form the dome, which is constructed: of 
steel. The capacity of the building is for 656 sittings, and it - 
has cost about 11,000/. get cok 


GENERAL. 


The Aberdeen Artists’ Society intend to hold an exhibi- 
tion in the months of February, March and April next. 

Prince Leopold, the Bavarian regent, has been elected a 
member of the Antwerp Academy of Art. 

_& Fresco Painting has been revealed during the removal ' 
of whitewash from one of the walls of the Erasmus Chapel in 
Deggendorf, which dates.from 1550. Apparently it extends 
along the whole length of the wall. bets 

The Council of the Royal Scottish Academy have 
resolved to revert to the old date for their annual exhibitions. 
The next exhibition therefore will be held, not at Christmas, 
but in the month of February next. . aa Pe. 

. M. Auguste Rodin has obtained the commission for the 
memorial of Charles Baudelaire, the poet, which it is proposed 
to erect in Paris. an art sch ee 

_ An Exhibition of postage stamps of all nations is now open 
in the Palais des Arts Libéraux in the Champ de Mars, Paris. 
About a third of the contributors are English collectors. ~~ 

The Salford School Board have appointed Mr. Henry 
Lord, of Manchester, as architect for the John Street School, 
and Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, of Manchester, as 
architects for the enlargement of St. Margaret’s School. ~~ | 

A Salle in the Musée of Montpellier, which is assigned to 
cartoons and drawings by the late Alexandre Cabanel, has 
been opened. ey 

™M. Joseph Baratler, of Grenoble, is bringing out a photo- 
lithographic reproduction of the manuscript of Dante which 
belongs to the Grenoble Library. “ og 

Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, who for nearly forty years has 
been an official in. the department of coins and medals of the 
British Museum, is about to resign. Mr. Poole succeeded Sir’ 
Charles Newton as Professor of Archzeology in University 
College, London. a ee ae Pate 

Tbe Parish Church, Llanthony, within the precincts of old 
Llanthony Abbey, is to be: restored; Mr. J. James Spencer, or 
Abergavenny, being the architect. Most visitors to the’ ruins’ 
know of the dilapidated state the church is in. Funds are 
sadly wanted to carry out the work, as’ only a very small sum 
can be raised in the parish. ek 

Messrs. Clark, Bunnett & Co., Limited, inform us that 
they have sent out the following circular letter :—“It having 
been. represented to us that some rumour is current.of our’ 
being about to discontinue business, we beg to assure you that 
such is by no means the case, and we take this opportunity7of 


soliciting the favour of. your future orders and inquiries, which’ 


shall receive our best and prompt attention.” : 
The Paris Correspondent of the S/amdard says :—It is 


proposed to erect a statue at Montargis in -honour of Louvet, 


the author of “ Faublas.” - Besides writing this edifying novel, 
Louvet was also a member of the Convention and of the 
Council of the Five Hundred. In the former assembly, he 
attacked Robespierre, and in the latter he denounced the 
unbridled license of the press. : 

Toe “Birmingham Post” says:—Mr. Alfred East’s 
beautiful oil-painting, Hayle from Lelant, exhibited at this. 
year’s Academy, and which has been acquired by the Art 
Gallery Purchase Committee for their permanent collection, 
has now been hung in the Round Gallery. Pending the new 
important loan exhibition, which will open early in October, the | 
pictures forming the permanent collection have been rearranged. 

The Society of Engineers’ opening meeting will take place 
on Monday evening, October 3, when a paper will be read on. 
ig Cleansing and Ventilation of Pipe Sewers,” by Mr. B. A ° 

Tiller. 


Sept. 30, 1892.] 
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THE WEEK. 


THE fourth annual exhibition of amateur art work will be 
held at the Royal School of Art Needlework, South 
Kensington, from the 1st to the 26th November. The 
exhibition will include embroidery, flower-painting from 
nature in oil or water-colour, artistic photography, wood- 
carving, designs for fans, bent ironwork, “ fire-point ” 
engraving, brass vepoussé work, and cut and tooled leather. 
For each class of work prizes will be awarded varying in 
amount from tos. to 10/, The judges are Mr. W. P. 
FritH, R.A.; Mr. H. Stacy Marks, R.A.; Mr. WALTER 
SEVERN, Mr. LrEsti—E Warp, Mrs. E. M. Warp, Mrs. 
JopLin and Miss Rowe. 


Four busts in plaster, and coloured, have been pre- 
sented to the Louvre by M. Bourrant, the director of the 
French Archeological Institute in Cairo. They have no 
claim to be considered as perfect works of art, but they 
merit attention on other grounds. In the first place, they 
are evidence of the decline of conventional treatment. It 
is evident that the makers of the busts tried to be natural- 
istic to excess. The four were obtained in tombs in the 
oasis of El-Khargeh, and, strange to say, in each case there 
was alsoa mummy. It may accordingly be assumed that 
the subjects of the busts did not profess the ancient doc- 
trines of the Egyptians, or that they tried to make the best 
of two modes of belief. It is concluded from their cha- 
racter that the busts are not older than the second century 
of the Christian era. Two of the men represented are 
from their blonde hair supposed to be of the Greek race, one 
appears to be a Syrian, and the fourth a Jew. The com- 
plexions in all cases are rosy, and the eyes are formed of a 
material that resembles mica. The expression is cheerful. 
‘The men were settlers, and if they spoiled the Egyptians, 
they seem to haye made compensation by a sort of con- 
formity with ceremonial usages. Hence the mummies, 
which are arranged in an orthodox fashion, and no doubt 
the defunct gentlemen left money for the performance of 
the rites which were supposed to aid in securing eternal 
enjoyment. At the same time they wished to have a more 
satisfactory way of establishing their identity than was pos- 
sible by mummies which were wanting in characterisation. 


THE re-erection of the Wellington Monument on the 
north side of the nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral is progressing 
steadily. ‘The beauty of ALFRED STEVENS’s greatest work, 
when it is finally uncovered, will be a surprise to many of 
the inhabitants of the metropolis, for it was not properly 
seen in the cramped space of the Consistory Court. It 
appears that about 3o00/. are still wanting to defray the cost 
of the removal. It would have been natural to suppose 
that there would be some eagerness displayed by the 
wealthy members of the Army to co-operate with the 
President of the Royal Academy in doing justice to the 
national memorial of WELLINGTON, but as yet there are few 
signs of co-operation. It is understood that the work of 
the completion of the monument according to the design of 
STEVENS, that is, by the addition of an equestrian figure of 
the Duke, which will be an affair of some cost—at present 
it is truncated—is postponed until the delicate operation of 
removal and re-erection on the site in the nave originally 
desired by STEVENS is completed and the expense is 
defrayed. 


On the Continent it is generally admitted that if any- 
body is desirous to be remembered by means of a monu- 
ment an architect must be commissioned to design it. Two 
examples which date from last week may be noted. At 
Heilbronn the wife of Herr Link was able to obtain a 
design for a monument of her late husband from Herr von 
LANGE, the director of one of the Munich art schools. <A 
Doric temple in accordance with it has been completed. 
The interior is of rich marbles and forms a shrine for a 
bust of Herr Link, which is from the chisel of Professor 
Hess. The cemetery of Pére la Chaise, Paris, was also 


enriched last week by an architectural monument which 
M. Boupin designed. Four columns of black marble 
on a pedestal of granite support the roof, which covers a 
sarcophagus of red porphyry. At the base are four figures 
by M. ALFRED Lenoir. The two works are only samples 
of many produced abroad, which reflect honour on the 
dead and are creditable to the living. 


THE lectures to students of the Royal Academy will 
commence on October to with Professor ANDERSON’s 
course, which treats of ‘The Anatomy of the Lower Ex- 
tremity ” and “The Trunk.” His demonstrations of “ The 
Head and Neck” and “ The Upper Extremity ” will begin 
on October 31. Professor CHURCH will commence his 
course on November 21. The subjects will be ‘‘ Grounds, 
Vehicles and Varnishes,” “ Classification and Properties of 
Pigments,” ‘ New Pigments,” “ Selected Palettes,” 
“¢ Methods,” “‘ Treatment of Pictures and Drawings.” Mr. 
J. E. Hopcson’s course will begin on January 2, 1893, and 
apparently will be comprehensive, for he is to treat of 
“Painting, Ancient and Modern.” Mr. AITCHISON’s 
lectures commence on January 23, but the subjects are not 
announced. The arrangements for the delivery of lectures 
on “Sculpture ” have yet to be made. 


THE late HenRY GIFFARD, civil engineer, left a large 
fortune which he has bequeathed for the benefit of France. 
A sum of 400,000 francs is to be applied to the reconstruc- 
tion of the French hospital at Constantinople, 300,000 
francs are to be spent on aerial navigation, 150,000 francs is 
left for marine students, 200,000 francs for the Ecole 
Coloniale. Money is also bequeathed for “dots,” for 
“enfants assistés,” for bourses in the military school of La 
Fléche, for the observatory at Juvisy, for the African 
missions, for the free school of political sciences, for 
bourses for students of the ponts et chausées and mines, 
and for the veterinary, agronomic, agricultural and horticul- 
tural schools. A sum of 30,000 francs is also left to pay 
for a statue of HENRY GIFFARD, but the inventor of the 
mysterious injector which is universally used, although it 
remains inexplicable, hardly needs any other memorial to 
keep his name known among men, or at least those who 
have to utilise steam. 


THE efficiency of the architectural classes at King’s 
College, London, will be increased by the engagement of 
Mr. JAMES Fasnacut, who will have charge of the studio. 
Professor BANISTER FLETCHER will lecture on Fine Art 
Construction and Modern Practice. Instruction in con- 
structional drawing and quantities will be given by Mr. JAMES 
BarRTLeTT. Mr. W. H. Wess is the teacher of geometrical 
drawing ; there are also classes for wood-carving. The 
Department has a museum containing nearly 3,000 models, 
samples, casts, drawings, &c., and there are workshops in 
which students are instructed in practical work. Although 
the courses are intended for students who are prepared to 
attend for three years, yet “occasional students may join 
any or all of the classes and if necessary take the three 
courses in ‘one year.” King’s College offers many other 
advantages to students. 


A FrencH Conseil Général may be compared to a 
County Council, but in England there is no necessity for 
the aldermen and councillors to trouble themselves about 
art in any form. In France it is otherwise. At the last 
meeting of the Conseil Général of the Department of the 
Rhone, it was necessary to consider a great many claims for 
aid towards statues, art schools, &c. Grants were made to 
the Society of Fine Arts in Lyons, to the syndics of the 
modellers and ornamentists of the district, to a commission 
in order to purchase paintings, to the town of Bourg St. 
Andréol for a statue of MapirrR DE Montyjau, to Car- 
cassonne for a statue of ANDRE CHENIER, to Rochetaillée 
fora statue of PiERRE Dupont. ‘The amounts were too 
moderate to impose much of a burthen on the taxpayers— 
they varied from 200 frs. to 3,000 frs.—but the grants are 
taken as an approval of schemes by local authorities, and 
they denote the extent to which care for art forms a part of 
the duties of public bodies in France, 
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THE STUTTGART ACADEMY. 


VISITOR to one of the exhibitions of German 
art can hardly fail to be surprised at the excellence 
of the work which is contributed by the minor capitals. 
That in Berlin and Munich excellent pictures, statues and 
architectural designs are produced would be assumed, and 
of course it is generally known that art takes the place of a 
staple trade in Diisseldorf. But a stranger would hardly 
expect to see such places as Weimar, Frankfort, Stuttgart, 
Karlsruhe, Dresden, Hamburg sending works which are 
worthy of being shown alongside those which come from 
Munich and Berlin. 

It will be said that the success of the smaller cities is 
due to the circumstance that the rulers of the different States 
are bound to foster art, if only for the sake of the dignity 
which it confers. There is some truth in that conclusion, 
but it is not to be taken at more than its value. It relates 
to a system that is altogether modern. The German 
princes have been imitative, and as at one time their model 
was the French Court, they could hardly try to ape the 
state of Louis XIV. without turning artists toaccount. But 
the princes seldom cared to appreciate art for its own sake ; 
it was simply taken as an element which, along with tailor- 
ing, embroidery, literature, pyrotechnics and other acces- 
sories helped to make up the display that was a necessity 
for the life of courts. 

In the well-known lines which ScHILLER addressed to 
the German Muse, he proudly said that native poetry was 
forced to dispense with the protection of the princes, and 
that even the great FREDERICK was indifferent to it, but 
in consequence the German bards ascended to higher 
ground, where they could sing without fear, and express 
their feelings unrestrained. The artists were not so for- 
tunate. ‘They needed a more elaborate training than was 
obtainable by self-education, and when taught they required 
patronage. It depended on the whims of an individual 
whether the two classes of necessities were forthcoming, for 
every princeling throughout Germany, in regard to such 
matters, was uncontrolled by policy or principle, and still 
less by law. 

If we wish to realise the indifference in art which 
prevailed in the German courts less than a century ago it 
is well to consider what occurred at Weimar. The Grand 
Duke Kart AucustT was a revolutionist in government. 
We are told by his Chancellor how “at his Court all 
cramping restraints were as much as possible removed ; 
nothing was valued but what betokened freshness and 
vigour of mind ; inquiry, experiment, investigation were 
set on foot in every direction ; the physical sciences were 
zealously pursued ; care was taken to open every possible 
path to industry and commerce ; personal efforts were 
made to aid every useful undertaking, facilities granted to 
every attempt at improvement, and a refined taste exer- 
cised and cultivated.” The Grand Duke, it will be remem- 
bered, brought GorTHE to Weimar in order that he might 
be his guide, philosopher and friend. It was to be expected 
that under such influence art would be encouraged in 
Sachsen-Weimar Eisenach, and the Court gained much 
credit for its liberality. ' In reality the encouragement 
was of the kind that would be expected in some manufac- 
turing town rather than in a place where poets held office. 
Victor Cousin was sent from Paris to report on the 
subject, and he tells us that the art school was a 
supplement to the trade school— le but de cette école est 
le perfectionnement de la technologie!” The attention 
given to the dramatic art was no doubt considered to be a 
sufficient tribute to all the fine arts. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that for a long 
period the German States were not only compelled to fight 
their own battles, but in many of them a source of wealth was 
found in providing troops for foreign belligerents. Even at 
the present time the art of war has supremacy in every part 
of the Empire. It was no wonder, therefore, that at the 
time when there was an expectation of a fierce contest 
throughout Europe the artist was neglected. At Weimar, 
where Athens was supposed to be reproduced on a small 
scale, it is evident that hands were most admired when 
grasping swords. It was considered by the moralists that 
art was only a way of playing with life that was unworthy of 
serious men and unfitted for such an era. This view was 


expressed, among others, by HERDER when he said :— 
“Think of NErRo, how he set Rome on fire, and touched 
the lyre while he gazed on the conflagration! What did it 
signify to NERo’s architect that women and children shed 
tears of desolation over their burning city? He drew the 
plan for the rebuilding of Rome, and if his drawing looked 
well and did not get rubbed out, that was all he cared. The 
city was to be erected in an improved taste, and people 
were expected to be grateful to the world’s master for 
bringing about such a reform.” HERpER, like many honest 
men in those days, believed that a sort of Spartan severity 
was the perfection of ethics, and could not realise that what 
he admired because it was supposed to be inartistic was 
only a sort of debased imitation of the work of the artist. 

It would need much labour to describe the peculiarly 
oppressed state of the arts in the cities of Germany at the 
close of the last century, but one case may be cited, as it 
will suggest the condition of affairs in many places. We 
refer to the foundation and erection of an academy of art 
in Stuttgart. ; 

In 1761 a school of art was founded by Duke Karr 
Eucen. It was afterwards united with the high school of 
Stuttgart. Duke Karz, who reigned until 1793, will be 
remembered as the last prince who had courage enough to 
order that his confession of his offences against his subjects 
should be publicly read in all the churches. His brother, 
Lupwic EvuceEn, probably thought the creation of the art 
school was one of the unatoned offences, for as soon as he 
came to the throne he closed the classes. He proposed to 
set up another, but his death, after a reign of about 
eighteen months, put an end to the arrangements. Next 
appeared a third brother, FRIEDRICH EvuGEN, who reigned 
until 1797, and who was compelled to take part in many 
squabbles between artists and officials about teaching and 
teachers. 

It is remarkable that the school, although abolished, be- 
queathed several academicians to Wiirtemberg, and most 
of them appear to have been copperplate engravers. It 
might be imagined that Stuttgart was supplying paper 
money or important documents as well as prints to the rest 
of the world. The engravers claimed to be Court officials, 
and they relied on the promise of Duke Lupwic to create 
a new academy for their benefit. Scheme after scheme 
was prepared by privy councillors. At last it was settled 
that a school or Zeicheninstitut might temporarily be 
opened. ‘There were to be three classes or divisions. In 
the first drawings were to be copied, in the second plaster 
casts, and in the third living models. The expenses were 
to be low, only 976 florins, with a donation of 550 to 
reward the under teachers. The salary of the professors 
was not put down; they may have grown accustomed to 
live on nothing, promise-crammed, like HamLet, but the 
official referees estimated that at least 4,000 florins must be 
forthcoming every year. It was not a very large sum, but 
the controllers of the Duke’s rents declared they could not 
retain so much money unless his Highness gave up some 
other extravagancies. That was an unsatisfactory result, 
but the officials went further, and suggested that an art 
school of the kind that was needed could be set up with an 
income that was infinitesimal. 

The unlucky Duke was immediately set upon by the 
engravers and their friends. It was argued that his pre- 
decessor must have known how to find the money by means 
of economies when he promised to establish the academy. 
Professor MULLER, who was the leader of the teaching 
staff, drew out a declaration in which he demonstrated that 
the glory of Stuttgart would vanish unless the copperplate 
engravers were upheld. From Nuremberg, Frankfort, 
Amsterdam, Paris, from London itself commissions came 
for their plates. Only a trifling sum was needed to support 
them, and the whole of the people rejoiced in the presence 
of such able artists and their works. The Duke was known 
to be sympathetic, but where is the man-—royal, patrician, 
or plebeian—who is not afraid of his rent collectors? 
Another force appeared in the form of Herr FIscHER, an 
architect who had taught architecture in the academy. He 
exercised his professional powers of persuasion. He might 
be successful with the Herzog, but the collectors could not 
be charmed by him. It was an odd spectacle to see one 
of FREDERICK THE GREAT’s favourite captains allowing 
himself to become helpless in so small an affair, while his 
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territory was resounding with the tread of the French 
revolutionary troops, and many of his young subjects who 
should be among the students of an art school were showing 
signs of a desire to march alongside them. 

One of the engravers tried to solve the difficulty by 
opening a school in 1796, which was joined by about forty 
students. The effect was remarkable. The rent office 
considered that when so much success was to be attained 
without expenditure of the Duke’s revenue there was no 
need for interference. The Duke appears to have approved 
of the theory, for a decree was issued, which not only 
made it plain that the project of erecting an academy of arts 
was to be abandoned, but that the engravers, as the pro- 
moters of it, were to be punished for their perseverance. 
Professor MULLER was cashiered, his work was declared to 
be a private speculation, and as to the other engravers their 
support was treated as an error in economics, and accord- 
ingly they were to be deprived of their pensions. 

The undaunted MULLER was not to be suppressed. He 
came out with a new memorial, in which he recounted the 
losses he sustained by acceding to the desire of Duke Kart 
to remain in Stuttgart, although offered conditions more 
worthy of his talent from other governments. Was it 
becoming, he asked, that in his old age he should be 
turned adrift after he had sacrificed himself for the benefit 
of his country? At Duke Karv’s desire he had abandoned 
painting, in which he expected to be successful, in order 
that he might raise the quality of engravers’ work in 
Stuttgart. ‘The appeal touched Duke FRIEpRIcH, and he 
sent a request to MULLER assuring him of his high respect 
for his merits, and expressing a hope that before long the 
Professor’s expectations would be met. 

In the course of a few months FRIEDRICH EUGEN fol- 
lowed his fathers. He was unfortunate with other affairs as 
with the academy of art. He was compelled to pay 
eight millions of francs and give up some of his territory as 
the price of a temporary peace with France. Moreover, he 
could not obtain the support of his subjects for the 
measures he proposed to repair the disasters which had 
fallen on Wiirtemberg. 

His successor was his son, FRIEDRICH WILHELM KARL, 
the husband of a Princess Royal of England. He was an 
accomplished prince, and possessed exceptional taste in 
art. One of the Duke’s first acts as ruler was to treat with 
MULLER, and to restore to him his office of court engraver, 
with a salary of 600 florins. - The Professor was not the 
man to neglect taking advantage of so favourable an oppor- 
tunity. Once more he advocated the erection of an 
academy, attributing the delay in the realisation of his 
scheme to the disturbed state of the country, which arose 
from the war. He could not be considered as selfish, for 
at the time he had received an invitation to become one of 
the directors of the Academy of Vienna. It was, however, 
felt that MULLER could not be allowed to depart from Stutt- 
gart, and accordingly a decree was issued in 1802 by which 
he was granted a higher salary, and he was directed to con- 
sult with one of the high officials concerning the starting of 
the academy. 

The position of the Duke was hardly adapted to allow 
him to give much attention to the arts of peace. As a sort 
of political shuttlecock, he was exposed to as much danger 
from the Allies as from the: French. In 1803 he obtained 
the dignity of an Elector from the Diet; in less than two 
years he was fighting for NapoLEon against the Diet, and 
with the aid of the French his territory was enlarged, and 
in 1806 he became king of Wirtemberg. His people did 
not rejoice in his devious policy, and the home affairs there- 
fore were not untroubled. There was uncertainty about the 
fate of the country, and of course business was not pros- 
perous. One consequence was that the academy seemed 
as far as ever from becominga reality. The artists of Stutt- 
gart grew desponding, and were glad to accept appointments 
that were only indirectly connected with art. They began 
to doubt whether they had not been following a delusion, 
and that as an academy was merely an institution to pro- 
vide offices for professors, it was more an advantage than 
otherwise that one did not flourish in Stuttgart. 

There was one artist in the city we somehow seemed 
to thrive amidst the disorganisation, That was JOHANN 
HEINRICH DANNECKER, the son of a groom in the ducal 
stables, and who appears to have been destined to serve as 


one of the ducal ballet-dancers.. He was a pupil with 
MULLER and ScHILLER in the school set up for children of 
the Court servants. He was allowed to deviate from the 
course marked out for him, and became a sculptor. Amidst 
many privations he was able to study in Paris and Rome. 
He might have accepted a professorship at Munich, but 
he was a true Suabian and therefore faithful to Stuttgart, 
although his official income was only 800 florins. He was 


| able to bring much credit to his birthplace by his Avzadne, 


which might have passed for an antique work. 

If the academy could not gain a local habitation in 
Stuttgart the presence of an artist such as DANNECKER asa 
teacher was almost enough to attract students to Stuttgart. 
MULLER was also available, and his son CHRISTIAN came 
occasionally from Paris. The latter was the engraver of 
the renowned plate after the Szs¢zze Madonna, with which, 
however, he was so dissatisfied that he could not support 
the pain which a sight of his work always gave him, and to 
escape he committed suicide. He was only in his thirty- 
third year. The old father lived until 1830, and several able 
engravers were taught by him during his long career. 

The classes for art were held wherever room could be 
found without cost. After a time it was incumbent to 
display the works which the students produced whea they 
were supposed to be competent artists. But then began a 
series of migrations. It seemed as if an exhibition could 
not be twice tolerated in the same place. The need of a 
building that would be devoted to art and to it alone 
became more evident every year. 

It was not, however, to arise until the old order changed 
and gave place to new by the death of the first king of 
Wirtemberg in 1816. Europe had been freed from the 
terror of the great Corsican, and Stuttgart could dream of 
its art school without apprehending that it was to become a 
barrack, a prison or a military hospital. In 1817 a com- 
mission was appointed to constitute an academy. Dan- 
NECKER was placed at the head of it, and among the 
members was MULLER. With him were some of the sur- 
vivors of the old battles with rent collectors and other 
struggles with officialdom. At last they had gained the 
victory, but it was not as complete and gratifying as they 
had anticipated. The rent collectors seemed to be more 
than mortal. There was a royal academy, statues and 
paintings to exhibit and students to be taught. As if all 
those purposes were insufficient to warrant the erection of 
a special building, they were supplemented by collections of 
money and medals, minerals, beasts and books. Yet the 
finance officials were not satisfied. They endeavoured to 
utilise buildings which were erected for a different use, and 
if in consequence the collections were not adequately dis- 
played, it must be seen that economy had triumphed. 

It could not be said that Stuttgart was unique among 
German cities in presenting a contest between officials and 
art. A paternal system dictated elsewhere, as there, what 
was to be purchased, exhibited and taught. Hence it is, 
as in Hanover and Potsdam, one still sees an immense mass 
of unmitigated rubbish bearing the names of famous masters, 
which is evidence of the fallibility of exalted connoisseur- 
ship, and in many cities until recently one could see noble 
works in unsuitable galleries. The buildings which were 
erected in Munich for the exhibition of works of ancient 
and modern art were not immediately imitated in adjoining 
States. 


STONEHENGE AND ATLANTIS. 


N a letter to the Zzmes, Mr. A. P. Sinnett, who is known as 
a student of mystic lore, writes :— 

In the preface to “Rude Stone Monuments” Fergusson 
says, “ Either it is that Stonehenge and Avebury and all such 
are the temples of a race so ancient as to. be beyond the ken 
of mortal man, or .. .” they are relatively modern sepulchral 
monuments. Though scarcely penned with that intention, these 
words may be the real clue to the origin of Stonehenge. The 
author endeavours to support the other alternative, and, object- 
ing to the Druidical theory adopted by Higgins, Stukeley, Sir 
R. C. Hoare and almost all the Stonehenge writers, takes the 
Arthurian legends at the foot of the letter, and assumes that 
the 70-ton trilithons, together with the 30 or 40 huge columns 
of the outer circle—imposts and all—were erected somehow by 
King Arthur’s camp followers after they had vanquished the 
heathen in one of the twelve great battles. Apart from doubts 
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on the subject of King Arthur himself that may undermine 
this conjecture, it is all constructed like one of Jules Verne’s 
stories—by a leap blindfold over some initial impossibility. 
Once across this ditch, the rest hangs together; but no rude 
barbarians working with ropes and muscles could any more 
have built Stonehenge than St. Paul’s Cathedral. It could only 
have been done either with advanced mechanical appliances or 
by means of lost arts which, in some way wholly inconceivable 
to us, took the place of these. Again, though the stones of the 
outer circle and the trilithons may have come from neighboutr- 
ing quarries, every visitor to Stonehenge knows that the stones 
of the inner circle are of a different kind altogether, and must 
have been brought from Wales or Cornwall at the nearest. 
What sense is there in supposing that a battle monument of 
sepulchral character would exact the stupendous labour involved 
in bringing 30 or 4o huge blocks of stone all across the road- 
less, forest-covered breadth of uncivilised England when others 
to be found in the neighbourhood would have done just as well? 
Of course, as a temple of Druids, who may have attached pecu- 
liar significance to different kinds of stones, as to different kinds 
of plants, there is nothing surprising, though much that ought 
to be interesting, in the peculiar arrangement of the stones 
brought from a distance. 

Accepting Mr. Fergusson’s alternative, therefore, that 
Stonehenge is either what he supposes it or the monument of 
some race that modern historians have lost sight of, I venture 
to say that the hypothesis he selects is absolutely, almost 
absurdly untenable, and that we are driven back on the other. 
As recent writers in your columns have justly been arguing, we 
must not consider Stonehenge by itself. Amongst the remains 
with which we must correlate it, the cromlechs and dolmens 
scattered about this country and Europe generally are con- 
spicuous. There is one such stone in Pembrokeshire, hoisted 
high up on supporting stones, big enough for five people on 
horseback to take shelter under it. I have not seen any 
estimate of its weight in tons, but a much smaller stone forming 
a dolmen near Swansea is estimated to weigh 35 to 4o tons, and 
the capstones of some dolmens abroad, on Fergusson’s own 
showing, weigh several hundred tons. No theory of Stonehenge 
ought to be listened to which does not account for the 
manipulation by the builders of such weights as these, and in 
view of that consideration I cannot understand how sensible 
men can for a moment maintain theories which assign the rude 
stone monuments to recent centuries since the Roman conquest 
of Britain. 

But how, it may be asked, is the enigma solved by simply 
throwing back the solution to a vaguely remote antiquity? I 
answer, Perhaps for a time, even when this is done, the mystery 
will remain such ; but we shall then be clear of misleading 
hypotheses, and our attention will be focussed on_ this 
immensely important deduction :—At some period in the very 
remote past men were capable of performing engineering feats 
which would almost baffle the resources of modern science. 
So much is certain. Let us combine this conclusion with 
another, which, though vague, is also certain. Professor Lap- 
worth, addressing the Geological Section at the recent meeting 
of the British Association, reminds us that the evolution of the 
earth has been carried on by means of denudation and 
deposition, plus the alternate upheaval and depression of the 
great rock sheets. ‘“ No detrition is possible without the previous 
upheaval of the rock sheet, from which material can be removed ; 
no deposition is possible without the previous depression of the 
rock sheet.” Upheavals and depressions have been but little 
studied for want of data, but it is certain they have taken place, 
and though for a long while geologists have leaned to the 
theory that even these may have been gradual, Sir Archibald 
Geikie now says that “terrestrial catastrophes, even on a 
colossal scale,” may have been “a part of the present economy 
of this globe.” From this it follows that some great change in 
the configuration of land and water must have inaugurated the 
present state of things, and that it is reasonable to conjecture 
this was accompanied by a catastrophe on a colossal scale. 
Have we any clue to what it was ? 

A multitude of arguments have been paraded by Donelly 
and other writers to show that Classical tradition concerning 
the former continent of Atlantis rested on solid fact. Most 
people, strange to say, turn from this theory with irritation or 
treat 1t as nonsense to be ridiculed. The common sense of the 
matter is that either Atlantis existed or some other continent 
that has since disappeared, and of which the geological counter- 
polse, or part thereof, is Europe. As one name for it will do 
as well as another, why shall we not call it Atlantis, and merely 
hold our judgment in suspense about its alleged characteristics 
and populations? Concerning these we may or may not be 
able to arrive at convictions. As for the existence of that 
former land, it is as certain as the fact that the earth is strati- 
fied ; and if it was a populous region of the earth, it was neces- 
sarily, when flourishing, the seat of whatever civilisation the 
earth then possessed, for the present land must then have been 
largely under water, though we may cheerfully acquiesce in the 
view of upheavals or depressions taken by the uniformitarians 
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to the extent of recognising that.a gradual change may have 
got rid of a great deal of Atlantis and established a great 
deal of Europe or Africa above water before the conclusion of 
the process by means of any such catastrophe as Sir Archibald 
Geikie thinks of as possibly entering into the economy of 
nature. Then we have as a reasonable inference to contem- 
plate the probable diffusion of some part of the Atlantean 
population over these regions at periods when the indigenous 
tribes were in a condition of primeval barbarity. In some 
countries, as in Egypt, this civilised influx may have grafted 
itself successfully on the native race. In_ others, as in Mexico, 
it may have struggled for a time with the forces of degeneration 
till it left traces of itself for our modern observation. In others, 
as in Britain, it may have been too feeble an element to have 
elevated the people at large, and may have vanished off the 
scene for all but those who have more than common discern- 
ment. But, at all events, when we have got over the present 
irrational prejudice that prevents people from studying the 
great question, How was the earth inhabited before the last 
great geological change in its configuration ? we shall be fairly 
on the road to the elucidation of many mysterious phenomena 
concerning the early history of the earth’s present phase that 
are shrouded, for most of us, still in bewildering obscurity ; and 
amongst them we shall be able, at last, to read aright the 
fascinating riddle that is awaiting its solution so patiently on 
Salisbury Plain. 


REGISTRATION IN AUSTRALIA.* 


A’ this present juncture, when the question of the Archi- 
tects’ Registration Bill is naturally uppermost in our 
minds, we are met with the questions, ‘“‘ Why should architects 
seek to have their profession madeaclose one?” “ What grounds 
have they for claiming equal importance with some of the 
learned professions already protected by law?” To answer 
these questions let us look for a little at what should be required 
of an ideal architect, or rather at what the ideal building pro- 
duced by him should be. I take it that such a building to-day, 
with all its appliances of modern civilisation, is not unlike the 
human frame. It has its structural parts and its functional 
parts, and as intricate an arterial and nerve system as it is pos- 
sible to conceive ; it has its feeding processes, by which regular 
and daily supplies are received and prepared ; its cleansing 
processes, by which its waste products are removed without 
offence or injury ; its respiratory processes of ventilation and 
heating, its circulatory systems of hot and cold water, gas, &c., 
and its nerve-centres for light and sound, bell-wires, electric- 
wires, telephone-wires and speaking-tubes, &c. Now just as in 
the human frame the failure of any of its structural parts at 
moments of effort or strain would mean accident and perhaps 
death to the person to whom that human frame is a habitation, 
so in a building the failure at the moment of strain or equili- 
brium of any of its structural parts will lead to accident with 
destruction of property and perhaps injury or death, only that 
in this instance the injury may happen not to one alone, but to 
scores. So, too, just as the failure of any one of the functional 
parts of the human frame means discomfort and suffering, 
disease, impaired powers or perhaps death to the individual, 
the failure in any of the intricate processes described above 
means corresponding disabilities to the occupants of the build- 
ing in which the defects occur. Take the respiratory process. 
This function of our building is subject to the most extra- 
ordinary variety of conditions; one hour its lungs may be 
only called upon to supply pure air to and carry off impure 
air from a single person, the next the very same room has to 
deal with one or more roaring fires, forty or fifty gas-jets and 
hundreds of people. Yet the heating and ventilating appliances 
must be adaptable to both conditions, or discomfort, suffering, 
illness and perhaps death will follow, and that not to one, but 
to many. I need not spend my time and yours in enlarging 
the other parallels, but content myself with the general state- 
ment that the residents or temporary occupants of a building 
with imperfect sanitary arrangements, imperfect circulation of 
water, &c., imperfect lighting or means of communication are 
in the same case, and subject to similar disabilities and dangers 
collectively, as the individual with correspondingly impaired 
powers in his own body. Surely, then, the responsibility upon 
us who have the care of this complex modern building is as 
great as that upon the medical man who cares for the human 
structure. You may say that few, if any, architects have a 
perfect knowledge of all the special details to which I have 
referred. Possibly not; but we are aided by a band of 
specialists—engineers of gas and electric lighting, telephone 
and electric bell experts, sanitary engineers, &c.—who are like 
the oculists, aurists, dentists and other specialists who come to 
the aid of the ordinary medical practitioner. It is the 
architect’s province to direct all these, and see that in the pro- 
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gress of his building and in its frequent alteration and re- 
adaptation the proper balance is kept, and that none of these 
organisms are allowed to be put out of gear. I have said 
that surely this implies as much need for special qualifica- 
tions, and involves the health and safety of the com- 
munity quite as much as do the duties of a practitioner in 
medicine, but I might surely go further. With the exception of 
minor differences all the human structures which the medical 
man takes in hand are on one pattern, and his responsibility 
commences when the whole design is practically determined, 
but our patients (buildings), being designed for an infinite 
variety of conditions, are moulded on as many different patterns 
and designs, and for those designs we are responsible, for we 
preside over them from their first conception in the fcetus form 
of a preliminary sketch to their attainment of the full stature of 
a completed building. Penis 

I have hitherto spoken of the practical or utilitarian aspect 
of buildings. Let me now turn to the equally important 
zesthetical conditions which should influence their design. The 
old precept, “No man liveth to himself,” might be well 
paralleled with this other, “ No man buildeth to himself.” The 
possession of a site for building purposes does not do away with 
the responsibility of the owner to his fellow-men as to the 
nature of the building he puts upon it. This is well understood 
as a principle of law, and hence our Building Acts, Health Acts, 
laws relating to easements, nuisances, &c. But beyond such 
well-recognised rules by which a man can be prevented from 
making his building dangerous or injurious to others, I would 
have us consider the responsibility there is laid upon every man 
who in erecting a building obscures from his fellows so much of 
the sky and the beauties of nature, to give them in return some- 
thing upon which the eye can rest with pleasure. To refer to 
the previous analogy of the human frame, an anatomical body 
having all its organs perfect, but unclothed with flesh, skin or 
hair, would be but an offensive object to look upon. So with 
our buildings. When they are perfect in their utility we still 
have to see that they are made pleasing in their design. And 
in this I do not refer to any costly adorning, which may often 
be only for the purpose of display, and be as inherently and 
offensively selfish as a building hideous in its plainness ; 
meither do I refer to the mere designing of a beautiful facade, 
without regard to the effect of the building from other points of 
view. 

A facade tall and broad, 
And grand as any abbey, 
But, as if to cheat the Lord, 
The back part mean and shabby. 


I claim that all parts of a building—its inferior and more 
unworthy portions as well as the more important, its rear as 
well as its front, its interior as well as its exterior—should 
possess comeliness, a comeliness which is the result of pains- 
taking design, and which is not necessarily more costly than 
the ugliness which is so common in such cases. I have been 
describing the ideal, and no doubt most of us will have to 
confess how far short we have come of it, but it is our 
aim in this Institute to advance the character of our 
profession, and by mutual intercourse and interchange of views 
to help each other forward towards this ideal. In architecture 
more than in most professions the need of a society such 
as ours is paramount. We are necessarily thrown together in 
the practise of our profession. But for the Institute an 
architect, except for the few cases (and the fewer the better) 
when litigation in building cases leads to his being called as 
an expert witness, might practise his profession for years and 
yet never come in contact with another architect ; hence his 
experience and ideas would be confined to himself instead of 
being communicated to his fellows as they are likely to be here. 

It is with the view of elevating the standard of the profes- 
sion in the directions I have indicated that the Institute has 
taken a prominent part in the promotion of the Architects’ Bill 
now before Parliament. So long as there is no disability 
against anyone starting in practice as an architect without 
some qualification, it is very hard to induce beginners to take 
that time and give that attention to preparation which is essen- 
tial to successful practice. By successful practice I do not 
mean monetary success, the getting a number of clients and 
consequent drawing of some good large commissions, but 
rather a ‘practice in which the buildings designed and carried 
out fulfil their purpose as already set forth, and in which con- 
tracts are adjudicated upon without failure of justice. I have 
hitherto compared the relative importance of our calling with 
that of the medical profession. Let me now compare it with 
the other great legalised profession—that of the law. Without 
trenching in any way upon the province of the members of 
the legal profession, whose services we frequently need, are 
we not by mutual consent in nearly all building contracts 
both judge and jury to determine the most subtle ques- 
tions? Often this is without appeal; and even where 
there is a court of appeal that court is an _ arbi- 
trator or arbitrators who are architects. Holding, then, 
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such a high and responsible trust, how essential is it that 
architects should be sans peur et sans reproche in the exercise 
of these quasi-judicial powers. Not only so, it is equally 
essential that they should be thoroughly well informed and 
trained for this work to enable them to comprehend the rights 
of technical questions which come before them from day to day. 
Otherwise, with the purest of motives and the highest of character 
on the part of the architect, injustice may be done to one side or 
the other by his incapacity. It will certainly be to the interest 
of both contractor and proprietor that the architect who is to 
assume the position of arbiter between them shall be compelled 
to show a warranty of his ability for that position. My remarks 
have partly sprung out of what has necessarily been upperriost 
in our minds just now, viz. the proposed Architects’ Bill. Let 
me here give you the latest reports as to the progress of this 
matter. The second reading of the Bill has been retarded 
owing to opposition to it from the Institutes of kindred pro- 
fessions (engineers and surveyors), who feared from some of its 
provisions an interference with their existing privileges and rights. 
It certainly was not the intention of our Registration Committee 
to in any way encroach upon the province of the civil engineer 
or the surveyor, and after a conference with representatives of 
these two Institutes, amendments of some of the clauses 
have been adopted, which meet with their approval. These 
amendments have been forwarded to the member of the 
Government who has charge of the Bill in the Upper House, 
and we hope soon to hear of the second reading being carried 
without further opposition from that quarter. There appears 
to be some opposition being raised to the Bill on the part of 
some of the present articled pupils, their objection being that 
they should not be required to submit themselves to a qualifying 
examination at the termination of their articles. I think that if 
these will reconsider their position, they will see that this Billis 
specially in their favour. In the present condition of affairs, 
any one, whether a pupil or not, and whether he has studied 
diligently or otherwise, can assume the title of architect at any 
time. The pupil who has made good use of his years of clerk- 
ship, and the drone who finishes a normal service of articles at 
the same time start with equal rights, and though in the end the 
principle of the survival of the fittest and the power given by 
knowledge should make the more competent man distance his 
competitor, they will at any rate start to all appearances level, 
and the incompetent may be as successful (or more so, from the 
confidence of ignorance) in securing clients as his skilled 
brother. The effect of the Bill will be in the future to exclude 
all such unworthy rivals, and surely the student of architecture 
who means to master his profession should gladly welcome 
such an enactment. As regards some of the cases which have 
been quoted of men who have completed or entered upon a 
shorter term of articles than that named in the Bill, the Regis- 
tration Committee have resolved to ask the honourable member 
in charge of the Bill to amend these clauses so as to prevent 
hardship in such cases. 


— 


A special meeting of the Victorian Institute of Engineers 
has been held for the purpose of receiving a report of a com- 
mittee appointed to confer with committees of the Royal 
Victorian Institute of Architects, the Victorian Institute of 
Surveyors and the Victorian Architectural and Engineering 
Association, in reference to the Registration of Architects’ Bill. 
The committee reported they had met the delegates from the 
other bodies named. It was unanimously decided to recom- 
mend that clause 43, which provided that “no expert evidence 
of the nature heretofore given by building experts shall be given 
in any court of law by any other than registered architects, 
unless with the special consent of the court or the parties to the 
cause,” should be struck out, and that clause 45 be altered to 
read as follows :—‘‘1. Nothing in this Act shall interfere with 
the right of a duly-qualified civil engineer to prepare plans for 
and superintend the erection of buildings and to recover charges 
therefor. 2. A duly-qualified civil engineer for the purposes of 
this Act shall mean one holding a diploma or certificate as a 
corporate member of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
(London), or as an engineer of water-supply under the Water 
Act, 1890, or as a municipal surveyor under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, or as a master or bachelor of civil engineering of 
the University of Melbourne or certificated engineer of the 
University of Melbourne, or any other qualification which in the 
opinion of the Architects’ Board or of the authorities issuing 
such diplomas or certificates is of equal value to any such 
diploma or certificate.” ‘The report was adopted. It was also 
resolved to ask the committee to confer with the Institute of 
Architects respecting the interpretation to be placed upon the 
word “‘ building ” in the Act, with the object of excluding from 
the operation of the Act buildings primarily intended for 
holding machinery and buildings which form part of engineering 
works. 


A committee of the Builders and Contractors’ Association 
of Victoria have recommended that the measure be opposed by 
the Association, because the constitution of the Architects 
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Board was regarded as objectionable ; because Clauses 30, 39, 
40, 41, 42 and 43 were considered inimical to contractors and 
should be expunged ; and because Clause 44 showed that there 
was no necessity for the Bill, as if Government architects, who 
construct the principal buildings, did not need to be registered, 
it followed that private architects did not need it either. The 
committee’s report was unanimously adopted. 


TESSERA. 


Magnitude in Architecture. 


RCHITECTONICAL work which astonishes the spectator 
by the grandeur of its vast dimensions is the image of 
immense space, where the emanating unity develops itself 
slowly in eternity under a marvellous variety of forms. But 
the space cannot affect the senses and the imagination nor 
enter into the domain of nature and of art, except so far as it 
is divided and limited by sensible bounds. In the natural 
world the mathematical sublime of extent originates from the 
horizontal or, vertical lines which distinguish it or limit it in 
some manner ; it is thus that celestial and terrestrial expansion, 
the indefinite surface of the sea, the steep peaks of mountains, 
the depth of ravines, the high agitating tops of forests are 
sublime. The genius of man reproduces, according to his 
power, the natural grandeur of these features, and imitates the 
architect of the world in his works. He chooses for his edifices 
the elevated places, and turns to the profit of art those natural 
blocks in considering them as pedestals destined by heaven to 
support the masterpieces of his hand, and to receive, so to 
speak, their complement from the industry of the artist. Oriental 
constructions repose often on a platform, as in Persia and in 
Egypt, or else on a truncated pyramid, natural or artificial, as 
in Mesopotamia, Media and Mexico. Besides the elevation of 
the basis, the form itself of the most ancient edifices, which 
was pyramidal, their height and their. colossal grandeur, the 
stoutness of the materials, the solidity of the structure and the 
ensemble of the whole work, which aimed at the astonishment 
of the spectators, prove to us that the architects wished to rival 
nature and imitate the sublime of the mountains. The pyramid, 
according to a phrase of Tacitus, is a kind of artificial moun- 
tain which projects itself towards the sky. The vaults and 
cupolas, which are of an origin much less ancient, represent the 
convexity of the sky, and correspond in the history of art to the 
science whicl) interpreted the harmonious curves found in the 
orbits and in the forms of the stars. 


The Atrium. 

Vitruvius distinguishes five species of atria, viz. (1) Tus- 
canicum, or Tuscan atrium, the oldest and simplest of all. It 
was merely an apartment, the roof of which was supported by 
four beams crossing each other at right angles, the included 
space forming the compluvium. Many of these remain. at 
Pompeii. (2) The tetrastyle, or four-columned atrium, re- 
sembled the Tuscan, except that the girders or main beams of 
the roof were supported by pillars placed at the four angles of 
the implavium. This furnished means of increasing the size of 
the apartment. (3) The Corinthian atrium differed from the 
tetrastyle only in the number of columns and size of the im- 
pluvium., A greater proportion of the roof seems to have been 
left open. (4) Atrium displuviatum had its roof inclined the 
contrary way so as to throw the water off to the outside of the 
house instead of carrying it into the impluvium. (5) The 
atrium testudinatum was roofed all over, without any vacancy 
or compluvium, The atrium was the most important and 
usually the most splendid apartment of a Roman house. Here 
the owner received his crowd of morning visitors, who were not 
admitted to the inner apartments. Originally the atrium was 
the common room of resort for the whole family—the place of 
their domestic occupations—and such it probably continued in 
the humbler ranks of life. It consisted of a large apartment 
roofed over, but with an opening in the centre called com- 
pluvium, towards which the roof sloped so as to throw the rain- 
water into a cistern in the floor called impluvium. 


Celtic Ornament. 


Celtic decoration was a development of the great main stem 
commonly known as Byzantine art. That it took an individual 
line of growth, and was quite as much original as any phase of 
art ever has been, is to be admitted; but that it flourished 
aboriginally in Ireland is a needless stretch of credulity. The 
leading idea is surface ornamentation, only occasionally, in the 
capital letters of MSS., becoming constructive, ze. with a 
formative development of the objects decorated, Thus, the 
outlines of a crook or a coffer never branch into ornament as 
with Gothic work, but their decoration is overlaid and arbitrary 
in its nature. Exactly such was Byzantine work. On the sur- 
face of these works the patterns are incised or drawn; their 
most frequent subjects are lizards—hence the term “lacer- 
tine ”—intertwined with an intricacy that is perfectly marvellous 


| and eye-bewildering ; not alone elaborate are they, however, 


but the combinations of lines are invariably beautiful and 
generally subtle to a degree that cannot be surpassed. The 
most delicate hair-like threads of metal or pigment will be 
woven together, yet continue distinct through unending invo- 
lutions traceable under powerful glasses to be lines as pure and 
delicate as the most exquisite craft of the engraver can render. 
Such delicacy they possess, says one critic, as truly borders on 
the incredible. A tendency to this intricacy and its accom- 
panying flatness is visible in Byzantine art, far inferior in these 
qualities as that is. In many specimens of Irish art enamel is 
noticeable, the use of which is peculiarly Byzantine, and its 
manufacture is by no means one of the most ordinary attain- 
ments in practice, but indeed one of the latest reached in all 
arts, and therefore the more likely to have been borrowed from. 
that special school of enamellers, the Constantinopolitan. The 
enamellings are mostly rude in their nature, as if not portions. 
of a highly-developed system of a native art. The colours. 
employed both in enamel and painting of MSS. are few, usually 
white, yellow and red on a black ground, thus indicating a: 
limited idea of colour, consequently of art to be employed ; 
hues, or combinations of colour, are not, it is believed, to be 
found in Irish art; the whole remain tints, z.2. simple pigments. 
With the colours named, limited as they were, the Irish artists. 
of old did such wonders of execution and evinced such as- 
tonishing firmness of hand that Mr. Westwood “counted in a 
small space, barely three-quarters of an inch by less than half 
an inch, in the ‘ Book of Armagh,’ no fewer than 158 interlace- 
ments of a ribbon pattern, formed of white lines edged with 
black ones.” Such astonishingly fine work indicates beyond 
question the long existence of practice in painting and its 
cognate sculptural decoration. Many generations must have: 
passed in reaching the power thus employed. 


The Society of Antiquaries. 


It is supposed that a Society of Antiquaries was formed im 
England about A.D. 1572, when a few eminent scholars, under 
the auspices of Archbishop Parker and Sir Robert Cotton,. 
resolved to make an effort for the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments in the country. The members met at the house of Sir 
Rokert Cotton, and in 1589 determined to apply to Queen 
Elizabeth for a charter of incorporation; a manuscript stilh 
remaining in the Cottonian collection preserves the reasons- 
which were urged at this time in support of the petition. But 
whether the petition was ever presented, or what was its success, 
does not appear. The writer of the life of Carew, the Cornish 
antiquary, says their hopes were frustrated by the queen’s. 
death. This society, however, admitted members till 1604, 
about which time king James I., alarmed for the arcana of his 
government, and, as Hearne conceived, for the Established 
Church, thought fit to dissolve it. An attempt to revive the 
society was made in 1617, in an application for a charter, 
through the Marquis of Buckingham ; but this also appears to- 
have failed. From this time to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the society ceased to exist, or rather remained in abey- 
ance. In 1707 anumber of gentlemen who were zealous for 
the study of national antiquities, agreed to meet weekly for the 
same purposes as the former society, on a Friday evening, at. 
the Bear tavern in the Strand. Peter le Neve, the Herald, was 
president. In 1708 they removed their meetings to the Young 
Devil tavern in Fleet Street, and soon after tothe Fountain tavern 
over against Chancery Lane. The plan of their pursuits, com- 
prising everything which such a body of men might be expected 
to do for the illustration of their national antiquities, appears to- 
have been drawn out for them by Humphrey Wanley. In 1717 
the members refounded, or rather reconstituted, their society, and 
made their first election of officers ; Peter Le Neve was president, 
Dr. William Stukeley secretary, Samuel Gale treasurer, and John 
Talman director. At this time also George Vertue, the engrayer,, 
became an active member. The number of members was. 
limited to a hundred, and no honorary members were allowed. 
The minutes of the society begin January 1, 1718, whence it 
appears that every member, or whoever was admitted to be- 
present, brought from time to time whatever they had of their 
own, or their friends’, that was curious or uncommon, as coins,. 
medals, seals, intaglios, cameos, manuscripts, records, rolls, 
genealogies, pictures, drawings, printed books, extracts or even» 
memoranda, a few produced dissertations. In 1727 the society 
removed to apartments in Gray’s Inn and afterwards to the 
Temple, and for a very short period seemed to decline. In. 
1728, however, they renewed their meetings at the Mitre 
tavern in Fleet Street, fixing them to Thursday evenings, after 
the Royal Society had broken up. In 1753 they removed from. 
the tavern to a house of their own in Chancery Lane. In 1750 
it was unanimously resolved to petition the king for a charter of 
incorporation on the plan formed in 1717, with improvements. 
This, by the concurrence of the Earl of Hardwicke, then Lord 
Chancellor, was obtained in the following year, when His 
Majesty having declared himself “founder and patron,” the- 
society became incorporated by the name of “ President,. 
Council and Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries of London ;” 
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they were empowered to have a body of statutes and a common 
seal, and to hold in perpetuity lands, &c., to the yearly value of 
1,000/. The Council to consist of twenty-one persons, including 
the president, and to be elected yearly with the other officers. 
The first Council named in the charter, bearing date Novem- 
iber 2, 1751, pursuant to the powers therein given them, re-elected 
‘as members the other persons not particularly specified. In 
1754 the society determined to have two secretaries. In 1781 
the society removed from Chancery Lane to Somerset Place, 
where George III. granted to them, as well as to the Royal 
Society, appropriate apartments. 


The Panthéon, Paris. 


When it was determined to rebuild the ancient and greatly 
‘decayed church of St. Genevieve in Paris, several architects 
presented designs for the new edifice, among which those by 
Soufflot obtained the preference. In 1757 the works com- 
menced, but they proceeded so slowly that the ceremony of 
laying the first stone by Louis XV. did not take place till 
September 6, 1764. In this work Soufflot entirely changed the 
system which had till then prevailed in all the modern churches 
of Paris, and although he could not attempt to rival the mag- 
nitude of St. Peter’s at Rome or St. Paul’s, London, his aim 
seems to have been to produce greatness of effect of a different 
kind, together with decided difference of character. Avoiding 
two orders, as in the latter building, and the attached columns 
and heavy attic of the former, he has employed a single order 
of insulated columns 60 feet high as a prostyle, occupying the 
entire width of the facade at that extremity of the cross, and 
has moreover confined the order to that feature of the building, 
the entablature alone being continued along the other elevations, 
which else present little more than an unbroken surface of solid 
wall, a circumstance that gives severity to the whole. The 
portico itself is, therefore, a feature which strikingly dis- 
tinguishes this from both the Italian and the English church. 
Like St. Paul’s, Soufflot’s edifice has a Corinthian peristyle of 
thirty columns encircling the tambour of the dome, with the 
difference that all the columns are insulated, whereas in the 
other instance eight of them are attached to four massifs, or 
piers. Another marked distinction in regard to the effect of 
the dome in the exterior composition generally is that the plan 
of the building being a Greek cross it comes in the centre, 
consequently is not thrown so far back from the front as in the 
other two instances. In the interior, again, Soufflot’s design 
differs from them still more: it has colonnades, comparatively 
Shallow as to depth, instead of aisles separated from the naves 
by massive piers and arches, neither has it any windows, 
except in the tambour of the dome and the arches in the vault- 
ings of the roof, so that the light is admitted entirely from 
above. In consequence, however, of settlements and fractures 
taking place, it was afterwards found necessary to deviate from 
the original plan, filling up the spaces between the columns at 
the four angles beneath the dome, so as to convert them into 
solid piers. Wood in his “ Letters of an Architect” says :—* It 
is certainly a beautiful edifice ; the general proportions are good, 
and there is much grace and elegance in the outline, but there 
are also many defects.” Soufflot did not live to see his great 
work completed, for he died on August 29, 1781. 


The Colosseum. 


In many respects the Colosseum at Rome is one of the most 
remarkable buildings of antiquity. It has all the attributes of 
grandeur. In its actual dimensions it is believed to be the 
largest single building ever erected, unless we except the 
Pyramids of Egypt, which are perhaps hardly to be classed as 
works of regular architecture. Its simplicity of character and 
unity of design are sources of grandeur. There is a breadth 
of manner and a noble abstinence from trivial ornamentation 
in its external architecture which greatly elevate the character 
of the building. There is a majesty even in its stupendous 
strength. It stands a monument of consummate constructive 
talent, a talent not parading itself, like a Medizeval cathedral, 
‘by the perpetual manifestation of great efforts—lateral thrusts 
and counterbalancing weights, huge picturesque masses of 
masonry piled up solely to resist the tendency to self-destruc- 
tion constantly operating on the structure. This immense 
building, on the contrary, stands, and has stood for eightéen 
centuries, not by any straining exertion, but simply because all 
the laws of static science have been scrupulously regarded. 
One is justified in saying that it has stood for eighteen cen- 
turies, because, notwithstanding the concussions of earthquakes 
and tempests and the erosive agency of natural causes, it still 
stands, with few marks of substantial injury except those which 
it has received from the destructive hands of man. It has been 
for ages the quarry whence ready-worked stones have been 
‘continually abstracted, and whole palaces have been the result 
of such spoliation. Yet it survives, next after the Pyramids, 
the greatest architectural monument in the world. Although 
this wonderful building now presents to our view little more 
than a vast mass of bare masonry and brickwork deformed by 


time and barbaric depredations, it is not to be doubted that its 
internal embellishment was as gorgeous as might be expected 
from Roman builders, who were so addicted to magnificence, 
and who might ke supposed to be especially lavish in the 
adornment of this the most highly favoured centre of attraction 
to the pleasure-loving citizens of Rome. Paris furnishes us 
with careful drawings of fragments of ornamental details which 
fully confirm this supposition ; minutely enriched stucco linings 
appear to have decorated the interior of the halls and corridors, 
and notwithstanding the ravages that these ruins have for ages 
been subjected to in the search for precious marbles, fragments 
of fluted columns yet survive of richly coloured marbles carved 
most elaborately. The extent to which this elaboration was 
carried may be in some measure inferred from the immense 
amount of labour bestowed upon so subordinate a detail as the 
fluting of the shafts of the marble pillars. It should, however, 
be observed, in justice to the architects of the Colosseum, that 
the somewhat excessive extent of minute decoration, as indi- 
cated by the few surviving specimens, is confined to the in- 
terior ; whereas the exterior, both in the constructive features 
and in the details, is remarkable for general simplicity. In this 
building, as in most of the Roman monuments of the best 
period, a greatness of manner eminently distinguishes its ex- 
terior architecture, a circumstance well worthy of note in the 
proneness to crowded ornamentation at the present day so pre- 
valent. Without going back to remoter and simpler times, we 
shall indeed find that in Roman art in its best and purest days, 
and in Medizval art at the justly-applauded epoch of the 
thirteenth century, and in Renascent art at its period of fresh- 
ness and beauty, when Bramante and Raphael designed—at all 
these epochs of art we shall find no vulgar overloaded decora- 
tion, but abundant evidence of that just appreciation of the 
value of ornament which knows how to use it with due effect 
and when it may be usefully dispensed with. The length of 
the major axis is 580 feet and of its minor axis 480 feet, whilst 
the height from the ground line outside the building to the 
summit of the exterior wall is 160 feet. Paris makes an elabo- 
rate calculation of the actual number of sittings afforded by its 
marble benches; the result is 44,090 persons. ‘The stories, 
therefore, of those (like Fontana and others) who represent the 
number of persons accommodated to have been 80,000, or even 
more, were either wild exaggerations, or it may be that this 
high number might have been obtained by counting the multi- 
tudes who could have been crowded into the rumerout cor- 
ridors, on the broad platform at the highest part of the amphi- 
theatre, and possibly too on the arena itself. 


Scarfed Beams. 


Where neatness is more essential than strength, scarfed 
joints are preferred to any arrangement of “fishing,” because a 
beam united by scarfs and bolts is of the same breadth and 
depth at the joints as at other parts. In order that the bolts 
may not be screwed through the timber and to increase the 
clamping surface it is advisable to add a plate of iron on the 
faces of the beam where the heads and nuts of the bolts pass 
through. The ends of these plates may be turned into the 
wood to give greater grip. But it is desirable to avoid depend- 
ing solely upon bolts for the strength of a scarf, owing to the 
effect of the shrinking of the timber and the liability of the 
bolts to be, in consequence of their small dimensions, pressed 
into the wood. Keys or wedges can often be used to keep the 
upper and lower parts in their places. Varieties may be almost 
infinitely multiplied by increasing the number of the faces, 
whether oblique or square, and uniting the parts either by 
tabling, keying or a combination of the two; but in most cases 
the greatest simplicity should be aimed at, in order that the 
parts may the more readily be made to fit each other with 
accuracy. Very complicated scarfs have been used by some 
old carpenters, respecting which Robison observes that “ many 
seem to aim at making the beam stronger than if it were of 
one piece,” an absurdity too manifest to need refutation. 
Where a scarfed beam is exposed to transverse strains the 
joint should be varied from the ordinary form. When a piece 
of timber, subject to compression in the direction of its length, 
has to be scarfed, oblique faces should be avoided, because of 
their tendency to slide upon each other. Though bolts are 
commonly used to secure scarfed joints, iron hoops or straps, 
driven on tightly, have been recommended in their stead and 
possess the advantage of not weakening the timber. In joints 
that depend wholly on bolts, Tredgold recommends that the 
sum of their areas should never be less than two-tenths of the 
area of the section of the beam. He has also given the 
following rules for the length of scarfs :—In oak, ash or elm 
the whole length of the scarf should be six times the depth or 
thickness of the beam, where there are no bolts. In fir, without 
bolts, twelve times the depth. The whole length of a scarf 
dependent wholly upon bolts should be in oak, ash or elm 
about three, and in fir six times the depth of the beam. When 
bolts and indents are used together the length of the scarf may 
be in hard woods twice, and in soft woods four times the depth. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir may be assumed that only a very small percentage of 
the millions who travel on railways in this country bestow 
any attention on locomotives, and if put to the test the 
majority would not be able to say how many wheels are 
commonly employed in engines and tenders, or what is the 
weight of a locomotive. Anyone who is desirous of 
information about those most useful public servants will 
find it in a small book on “The Locomotive Engine and 
its Development,” by Mr. C. E. Srretron, published by 
Messrs. Crossy Lockwoop & Son. The competition 
between railway companies has had the effect of producing 
improved engines, and the remarkable journeys which were 
made on the North-Western line between Carlisle and 
London, but which had to be suspended, suggest that the 
full powers of the newest types are not always put forth. 
In form locomotives now show finer lines, and while more 
compact and serviceable, appear more simple. Mr. 
STRETTON’s book explains the reasons for the progress, and 
it can be read with interest by travellers. 


THE general public are supposed to be acquainted with 
our old cathedral churches, at any rate by name. Beverley 
Minster, however, appears not to be so wel! known to the 
general public. The society designated the “ Yorkshire 
Archeological and Topographical Association” has this 
week visited this monument of architectural beauty, with 
the additional advantage of having Mr. Sr. Joun Hope as 
guide. This gentleman gave the members of the Associa- 
tion present on the occasion a short sketch of the founda- 
tion and early history of the church and of the founder, the 
St. JoHN of Beverley in connection with whom the city 
had far-reaching fame in Medizeval times. There was no 
evidence to show of what material the church erected by 
Joun of Beverley was constructed. It had been thought it 
was made of timber, but many Saxon churches were built of 
stone, and there was no reason why this should not have 
been a stone church, as were those at York, Ripon and 
Hexham. The edifice, however, with its books and orna- 
ments, was destroyed by the Danes in 866. There was 
evidence that this Saxon church was succeeded by a 
Norman one, but in 1188 a fire occurred which rendered a 
reconstruction of the church necessary, and an entirely new 
design was adopted, which resulted in the building of the 
present noble structure, which, it is claimed, in beauty of 
proportion equals any of the English cathedrals. “The 
styles of architecture comprised in the Minster are Early 
English (1190 to 1245), Curvilinear (1315 to 1360), and 
Perpendicular (1360 to 1550). 


THE Architects’ Registration Bill has been introduced 
into the Legislative Council of Victoria by Mr. Zrat, a 
member. It proposes the setting up of an “ Architectural 
Board of Victoria,” consisting of eight members, one 
appointed by the Governor in Council, one elected by the 
Council of the University of Melbourne, three elected by 
the Victorian Institute of Architects, one by the Architec- 
tural and Engineering Association of Victoria and two by 
the registered architects of Victoria. Such members must 
be themselves qualified to be registered under the Act. 
The first members are to retire at periods varying from 
one year to four years, but subsequent members are to 
hold office for four years. There is to be a president and 
a registrar, and one of the chief duties of the latter is to 
keep the architects’ register, which is to be published once 
every year, and copies are to be made available. At any 
time within six months of the first meeting of the Board, 
applications for registration may be made by (1) Any 
person who is a fellow or associate of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects or of the Royal Victorian 
Institute of Architects. (2) Any person who for the 
period of three years immediately preceding the pass- 
ing of the Act was Jdona-fide engaged in_ practice 
as an architect in Victoria as a principal. (3) Any 
person of the age of twenty-five years who before the passing 
of this Act served in Victoria or elsewhere as pupil or 
assistant to an architect for seven years, Or was in practice 
as an architect for seven years, or served as pupil or 
assistant, and was in practice as an architect for an aggre- 
gate of seven years, At the expiration of the period men- 


tioned, no person is to be registered under the Act unless 
he shall have passed the qualifying examination, and either 
(1) has served an apprenticeship of four years with a registered 
architect or an architect qualified to be registered ; (2) or 
has been engaged in dona-fide practice as an architect in 
Victoria as a principal for a period of less than three years, 
but not less than twelve months prior to the passing of the 
Act ; or (3) he has had at least seven years’ experience in 
architectural office-work, or for a shorter term, if evidence 
be produced of training in a university or technical school. 
In addition, any person may apply to be registered if he has 
for at least three years practised as an architect as a prin- 
cipal elsewhere than in Victoria, and holds a certificate or 
diploma recognised as evidence of sufficient knowledge and 
practical skill. The board may decline to register any 
person who has been convicted of a misdemeanour or 
greater offence, or who bears a bad character. The number 
and details of the qualifying examinations are to be pre- 
scribed by the board, who will also appoint examiners. 


THE privileges which it is intended to secure to 
registered architects and the disabilities of those who are 
not registered are as follows :—“1. Every registered archi- 
tect shall be entitled to practise as an architect in any part 
of Victoria, and to demand and recover in any Court of 
competent jurisdiction reasonable charges for professional 
services and travelling and incidental expenses. 2. In the 
absence of any agreement as to charges the schedule of 
charges published by the Royal Victorian Institute of 
Architects and set forth in a schedule to the Act shall in 
every case be presumed to have been agreed to by both 
architect and client. 3. No person shall in any Court be 
entitled to recover any charge for professional services as an 
architect unless he proves that he is registered under the 
Act. 4. It shall not be lawful for any public charitable or 
municipal body or institution to appoint any person as 
architect or as building surveyor to any such body or in- 
stitution unless he be registered. 5. No certificate required 
from an architect by any Act or required by any custom or 
practice shall be valid unless the person signing the 
same be registered. 6. No person other than a registered 
architect shall be entitled to take or use the name or 
title of architect (either alone or in combination with other 
word or words) or any name, title, addition or description 
implying that he is an architect or is registered. 7. Any 
person not being registered who takes or uses any such 
name, title, addition or description as aforesaid, shall be 
liable on conviction to a penalty not exceeding 20/, 8. Na 
expert evidence of the nature heretofore given by building 
experts shall be given in any court of law by any persons 
other than registered architects, unless with the special 
consent of the court or the parties to the cause.” Persons 
employed as architects in the Government service are 
exempted from the operation of the Act, and provision is 
also made whereby qualified engineers are to be allowed to 
prepare specifications for building works necessary in 
connection with engineering undertakings. Any surplus. 
revenue in the hands of the Board from fees and penalties 
is to be applied to the promotion of learning and education 
in connection with architecture, including the establishment 
of scholarships, lectureships, and libraries or museums, 


A voLUME on “ Advanced Building Construction ” has 
been added to the series of advanced science manuals which 
Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. are publishing to meet 
the requirements of the syllabus of the Science and Art 
Department. The book is a reduced edition of the 
second part of the well-known “Notes on Building Con- 
struction.” It would not be possible unless the blocks were. 
already available to bring out a work with nearly four, 
hundred woodcuts that are accurate representations for the: 
trifling sum of 4s. 6@. Care has been taken to give all the 
information that is likely to be necessary to answer “ second’ 
stage” questions, and it is evident the author has had ex- 
perience in examinations. The volume can, however, be 
utilised by other students than those who attend the classes. 
of the Department. As an elementary book on construction. 
it should be appreciated equally by architects’ and builders’ 
apprentices, and it would be well to consider any one who. 
had not mastered the pages as disqualified to enter an 
office. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION 
SECOND SERIES. 


SOCIETY. 


NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH OF THE HOLY ROOD, WATFORD. 


{J. F. BENTLEY.) 


VERWOOD VICARAGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


HE foundation-stone of this vicarage was laid in 1890 

by. the late Archdeacon of Dorset, for the present 
incumbent, the Rev. CLaup Brown, M.A., and is, witha 
stable attached, just reaching completion at a cost of about 
7,000/, The buildings have been erected from the designs of 


Messrs. ApyE & ApvE, M.S.A., of.Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


The walls are built hollow and faced with red brick, with 
The roofs are covered with 
The whole of the inside and outside 
COTTRELL 
The gardens were laid out 
by Messrs. STEWARD & Son, Wimborne, and. the contractor 


Westwood stone dressings. 
dun-coloured tiles. 
decorations were carried out 
Broru_ers, decorators, Bristol. 


by Messrs. 


for the building was Mr. Grorcze Moore, Trowbridge, 
Wilts. 


THE VIRGIN AND CHILD. 


HE church of St. Michael’s, Derby, was one of the 
six churches in that town recorded in the Domesday 


survey. ‘The first mention of a vicar, WILLIAM DE WILNE, 
occurs in 1170. 


condition, existed in 1856. On August 16 in that year, 


during the celebration of Holy Communion, the east gable 
fell in, the officiating priest narrowly escaping by jumping 
The church had to be entirely rebuilt. It 


the altar-rails. 
was reopened April 16, 1857. Mr. H. Y. STEPHENS was 
the architect. It is a stone church, consisting of nave, 
aisles, chancel, with priests’ vestry on the north side, and 
organ-chamber on the south. ‘The squat tower stands at 
the west end of the south aisle. The only entrance is 
through the tower. The nave consists of four bays. 
Between the third and fourth at the west end on either side 
is a blank space of wall about 4 feet wide. On these spaces 
it is intended to place mural paintings representing the 
Nativity and Atonement. The Virgin and Child, as shown 
in the present number, has been placed on the north side. 
It is painted by Mr. AVELING GREEN in. spirit fresco on 
linoleum, rolled down with a resinous substance on to thick 
sheet zinc, nailed to the wall with a slight oak moulding 
round. This plan has many advantages. The zinc behind 
the painting effectually secures it against damp. The 
linoleum forms a good surface for the spirit process, and the 
work can be executed in the studio. It can, if desired, be 
let into the wall flush with the surface of the plaster. In 
neither case does the eye detect the difference of surface. 
The thickness of the linoleum is so slight it is not seen, and 
the work has all the appearance of having been painted on 
the original surface of the wall. 


HOTEL DE VILLE, COLOGNE. 


DISCOVERY OF A “DOOM” IN WENHASTON 
CHURCH. 


Vien the restoration of the parish church at Wenhaston, which 

was recently commenced, a painting on oak boards of the 
“ Last Judgment” has been discovered. It must have formed 
the upper part of the screen dividing the chancel from the 
church. The picture had been covered again and again with 
whitewash and lath and plaster, but the heavy rains having 
disclosed a figure on the right-hand corner, the Rev. J. B. Clare, 
the vicar, caused all the sections to be collected and washed, 
when the pictorial allegory was fully disclosed. It is noticeable 
that the vermilion tints are still very distinct, as also are the 
flesh tints ; the golden “ nimbus” around the head of Our Lord 
when first washed was very brilliant, but upon drying became 
dull; the myrtle green which forms the background of the 
picture has also proved itself a most enduring pigment. The 
picture was evidently subdivided into panels by an immense 
wooden cross fastened on with bolts, of which only the holes 
now remain, and the two bottom-side panels were apparently 


formed by the carved images of patron saints, which have also 
disappeared. The top panel represents Our Lord coming to.1. 


A fifteenth-century building, in a ruinous 


Judgment on clouds supported by a rainbow, the companion 
panel being devoted to the Virgin and Joseph, both being in a 
kneeling posture, an evidence of antiquity. Beneath Our Lord 
is a group consisting of a figure of St. Peter in pontifical robes 
and four nude figures wearing crown, mitre, cardinal’s hat and 
coronet. In this group the peculiar characteristic is that while 
St. Peter’s face is of the conventional type, the faces of the 
other four figures are distinctively Early English. The com- 
panion panel is devoted to an allegorical representation of St. 
Michael with sword, and a winged devil with horns, hoof and 
tail, between them a scales with a nude human figure in the 
left balance outweighing two imps in the right scale. The 
devil holds in his hand a parchment inscribed with an abbre- 
viated Latin sentence. On the top of the group are two nude 
figures, one already weighed being bound for the mansions of 
the blessed, with hands outstretched in glad anticipation, while 
the unweighed figure has its hands in the attitude of supplica- 
tion. To the right is a panel devoted to portraying an enor- 
mous open-mouthed dragon’s head, containing nine nude 
human figures enclosed by two demons with a red-hot chain, 
one of the demons holding» in his hand a rake. A red imp 
opposite the dragon’s nostrils is carrying-a figure head down- 
wards ; another figure appears to be escaping with glad expec- 
tancy. Companion panels at the extreme corners contain, on 
the left, the remains of an archangel blowing a trumpet (un- 
fortunately a large section of this panel was cut away twenty- 
five years since to make room for a stove pipe), on the right is 
a demon blowing a twisted horn ; between the horn-blowing 
demon and the Virgin are two figures, one nude and the other 
with grave-clothes,.just risen from the dead. Beneath the 
archangel in the entrance was a fortress-like building, on the 
fourth stair of which stands a winged angel who is leading a 
nude figure up the staircase ; another nude figure is also being 
taken bya friendly hand at another portal. The dimensions 
of the picture are 16 feet in width by 8 feet 6 inches in height. 
The rood-screen rested on a substantial illuminated beam, still 
in a fair state of preservation, evidently the capital of a screen, 
several painted and gilded portions of which have also been 
discovered. Beneath the beam isa three-line quotation from 
Romans xiii. I-4, occupying a space of about 16 feet in length 
by 2 feet 2 inches in height. The text was possibly written in 
a transition period, because while one “ powers” concludes with 
a long “ss,” the other terminates with a short or final “s.” The 
word ordained is spelt ordeyne and a “d” overhead as if 
omitted. The text has not been washed except with rain, and 
begins and ends with faint red Early English lettering. The 
legend runs thus :—“ Submit himselfe unto the authorytye of 
the hygher powers for there is no power but of God. The 
powers that be are ordeyned of God but they that resest, or are 
againste the ordinance of God, shall receyue to themselves otter 
damnatione for rulers are not fearefull to them that do good 
but to them that do euyll, for his is the minister of God.” The 
plans for the restoration of the chancel were drawn by Mr. E. T, 
Bishopp, diocesan surveyor, Ipswich, and the work entrusted 
to Messrs. Ludkin & Son, Banham. 


TIMBER HOTELS FOR IRELAND. 


"pee year, it appears, the number of tourists has increased 
in Ireland. Many of them who visited the island for the 
first time were doubtless surprised by the defective condition 
of some hotels. A tourist who had already enjoyed a season in 
Norway could hardly fail to think about the convenience and 
cleanliness which are to be found in the timber structures of 
that country. As Norwegian timber houses were at one time 
recommended for adoption in England, especially as shooting- 
boxes and residences in remote districts, it is hardly surprising 
some people consider they might be introduced with advantage 
for visitors in Ireland, and among others who are in favour of 
the imported hotels are the promoters of a system for the 
development of tourist traffic. The /rish Tcmes contains some 
correspondence on the subject. ; j 
Mr. F. W. Crossley writes :—The hotels project with which 
I am associated is not confined to any one locality, nor ex- 
clusively to timber structures. This class of hotel will be 
erected in districts where at present traffic is insufficient to 
justify an outlay of capital in building stone or brick hotels 
The method of construction of these Scandinavian buildings is 
most scientific, and their perfect character is the result of years 
of study and experience. Their walls consist of solid timber 
combined in several layers most ingeniously tongued and 
grooved, and closely fitted together ; layers of waterproof and 
fireproof preparations are interposed. Risk of fire, therefore, is. 
at the minimum. The buildings are exceptionally comfortable, 
and are secured absolutely proof against atmospheric influences. 
They are also more wholesome and habitable than stone struc- 


“tures, owing to the fact that in them dust hardly exists. These 


buildings are picturesque in appearance, and are therefore 
peculiarly adapted to greatly enhance the scenic attractions of. 
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this country. The cost of the buildings constructed upon the 
Scandinavian principle in many instances is less than one- 
fourth the amount of those built of stone or brick, so that the 
capital outlay will be comparatively small, The insurances can 
be effected at the reasonable rate of about 6s. 8d. per cent., 
which, when reckoned upon the much smaller outlay, is con- 
siderably less per annum than the insurance of ordinary build- 
ings. The average cost of constructing an hotel upon the 
Scandinavian principle, containing forty bedrooms in addition 
to complete suites of all other apartments, is about 3,000/., and 
the annual insurance premium will therefore not exceed Io/. 
The accommodation would be of most modern and approved 
style, including lavatories, bathroom, offices, drawing, reception 
and dining-rooms, bedrooms to suit every requirement and 
extensive verandahs in front of the grounds and first floors. The 
kitchen, scullery and laundries would be detached from the 
main building, communicating by means of a covered way. As 
regards warming, the general method would be that of the 
Continental and Norwegian stoves, or by means of air heated 
outside the main building ; but in several of the principal rooms 
and bedrooms the ordinary fireplaces would be provided. The 
duration of these structures is remarkable where moderate care 
is taken of them. Buildings which were erected over fifty years 
ago are still in perfect working order, situated in climates more 
trying and variable than that of Ireland. 

Mr. Thomas Drew, A.R.A., on the other hand, sends the 
following warning on the inflammability of the wooden build- 
ings:—I give an opinion with no uncertainty that the promotion 
of wooden house building for hotel purposes in Ireland is sure 
to be attended with financial loss and disaster to that develop- 
ment which it is desired to promote. The climate of Ireland 
is not the climate of Norway, nor even that of England. It is 
far more rapidly destructive of timber buildings than either. I 
shall give no dogmatic opinion. I am willing to furnish any- 
one inclined to doubt with the particulars and localities of 
various wooden structures which I have had under observation 
during forty years past. He can go and inquire for himself 
from some older surviving inhabitants how they lasted. I don’t 
think he will find many traces of them. Do the promoters of 
wooden hotels shut their eyes to the dangers of conflagration, 
or if they make light of it, do hotel promoters make light of the 
very sensitive condition of the English tourist mind just at 
present to the risks of hotel fires? Again, there is another 
danger scarcely less rapid than conflagration by fire, of which 
wooden house builders would well take warning, and which no 
insurance company can guard them against. Outbreaks of 
dry-rot fungus in timber have been of late years, for some 
undiscovered reason, alarmingly. frequent and distressing to 
architects. Again, I shall press no personal theories. I am 
prepared to give the names of four or five important buildings 
where the destruction of timber floors, &c., has been sweeping, 
rapid and unstayable. An inquirer can go to their owners or 
builders and learn the facts. In one case of my own distressed 
experience, a large church, the dry-rot plague appeared and 
utterly destroyed a great area of floors and joists within a few 
weeks, before the church was even opened. Within ten days 
after the misfortune was reported to me I found the last sound 
piece of floor, of pitch pine, isolated from the rest, hopelessly 
infected, and the new organ, that had never been played on, 
saved with difficulty. The delicate filaments of the ivy-like 
fungus had already run some feet up the wooden pipes and 
trackers. It would be not impossible for a wooden hotel owner 
to shut up his house at the end of a tourist season and to find it 
in the spring dry-rotted and destroyed, and to which he dare 
not bring a sound plank for repairs or renewal, as its infection 
also would be immediate. Fire and dry-rot are but risks, but 
they are particularly incidental ones to wooden structures. 
Decay is inevitable and rapid. Wet-rot and the worm are 
some of its agencies. Ina very few years I should expect to 
find any wooden hotel put up in Ireland decaying, full of de- 
veloped insect life, dozed in its lower timbers, and pervaded 
with sickly smells, kept doubtfully weather-tight with tar and 
cheap paints, unpopular with both servants and regular inmates 
and shunned by traveliers. Wooden hotels, I am of opinion, 
are far from cheap. Concrete used in buildings specially 
planned for the economical use of concrete building, is a far 
less extravagant and lasting material for the development of 
cheap hotel building in Ireland. Again, I can point to ex- 
amples of its successful employment in the West of Ireland. 
The one material required for importation, Portland cement, is 
easy of carriage. The other is usually abundant on the spot. 
Skilled tradesmen’s labour is not essential. I have seena sound 
and well-built addition to an hotel which, I. was informed, was 
built by the waiter, a handy and intelligent man, in the unem- 
ployed and dull season. 

In reply Mr. Crossley says :— Mr. Drew will, I am sure, be 
gratified to learn that all the points and objections he has raised 
which bear particular relationship to the ordinary ‘ wooden 
shanties,” with which he confesses he has a close acquaintance, 
are perfectly well known to us, and although we have not con- 
sidered it necessary to consult Mr. Drew professionally on these 
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important phases of the subject they have none the ne 
engaged our serious thought and attention for a considerable 
time. We have indeed even gone so far as to take the advice 
and guidance of men possessing a real knowledge of the sub- 
ject under discussion, and we confess we are quite content to 
accept their judgments as experts. Mr. Drew may therefore 
rest assured that nothing will be done that will in the smallest 
degree prove detrimental to the object we have at heart, viz. 
the promotion of a thoroughly sound and practical plan for the 
development of the unique tourist resources of this country. 
We do not intend to launch ourselves into making any of the 
serious errors suggested by your over-anxious correspondent, 
and I will give you my word that we shall not subject our 
visitors to endure lodgment in “additions ” to hotels, no matter 
how well built, according to Mr. Drew’s ideas, that an “intelli- 
gent waiter” had occupied his superfluous energies in erecting 
during the “close” season. Again, let me reiterate the infor- 
mation I gave in my letter of to-day that we are not confining 
ourselves to timber structures, and that we intend to adapt the 
description of building to the peculiar demands of the locality 
which may receive our attention and operations. Our motto Is 
durability and comfort consistent with economy. ‘ 

In a second letter Mr. Drew deals with the question of 
cost, and says :—If any hotel promoter can show us next year, 
in say some part of Connemara, a realised working hotel, under- 
taken and built by a sane contractor, of foreign timber, carriage 
paid to and erected by Irish skilled labour in such a locality, at 
“one-fourth” or one-third or even one-half the cost of one of 
more solid materials usually employed, the achievement will be 
indeed remarkable. It will be especially so if the ideal hotel 
gives the following accommodation “of the most modern and 
approved style,” including “lavatories, bath-room, offices, 
drawing, reception and dining-rooms, 40 bedrooms, extensive 
verandahs in front of the ground and first floors ”—and all for 
3,0007, Again, Ireland is not Norway. It is not a _timber- 
growing country, and it is a long way from where timber is 
produced to where it is wanted in Ireland. Irish skilled labour 
in carpentry is, to say the least, a trifle expensive, and ina 
remote locality where it has to be an expeditionary force sent 
out from a city, to be housed, victualled and paid “ country 
wages,” one might say it isevencostly. The test of the wooden 
house promotion, and the only one, will be an accepted contract 
with a Dublin, Belfast or Derry builder, who knows Ireland, to 
build such an hotel as is indicated for 3,o00/., and it should 
include, of course, all the etceteras incidental to an hotel “in 
the most modern and approved style,” such as plumbers’ works, 
baths, lavatories, water supply, drainage and its disposal, &c., 
clerk of works, building surveyors, architects’ payments, &c. 
We at least know in Ireland what a hole these alone must 
make in the capital expenditure, to the amount of not less than 
1,0ooo/, to I,500/. in such case as this. Will the balance of 
3,000/. do the rest? j 

In a further letter on the subject Mr. Drew discusses the 
question of cost as well as the liability of timber to dry-rot as 
follows :—The vague hope of building hotels at one-fourth the 
cost of ordinary buildings by the adoption of wooden walls 
instead of stone, or brick or concrete, must be illusory. The 
walls of an ordinary building represent less. than one-third of 
the whole cost. When you have paid the mason or wall con- 
structor you have also had to pay the excavator, and you have 
to settle with carpenter and joiner (for floors, roofs and fittings), 
plasterer, slater, smith and founder, roof plumber, bell-hanger, 
grate and mantelpiece merchant, glazier, painter, sanitary 
plumber and engineer, possibly, but not inevitably, with archi- 
tect, building surveyor and clerk of works. The cost of these 
cannot be affected by adopting wooden walls. The saving can 
apply at most to but one-third of the cost of the whole building. 
For a genuine inquirer as to dry-rot, there is no more that I 
can learn than that the taint or spores may be long dormant in 
the timber, and some scientific observers have laid down that it 
requires a certain temperature to develop it. In several of the 
buildings I have noted the sudden development of the fungus, 
in old and new timber, followed rapidly after the introduction 
of hot-water pipes. My iast experience of it was in boarded 
floors laid down dry and in good condition on an impermeable 
bed of concrete. There immediate observation and prompt 
measures were able to arrest its progress, which would have 
been impossible in a joisted and under-spaced floor. Any 
information about the dry-rot pest I shall as willingly and 
“gratuitously” give as I shall be glad to receive. I may add 
that, in my observation, dry-rot will not confine itself exclusively 
to ground-floor destruction. Its rapidly developing filaments 
will run up by the timber casings of doors and windows to an 
upper floor. The outbreaks of dry-rot are so rare that many 
persons would not recognise its nature on its appearance in a 
building under daily observation. 

Mr. W. H. Mitchell, R.H.A., writing on the subject says :-— 
Mr. Crossley is reported to have stated that these buildings can 
be erected at one-fourth the cost of those built with solid walls, 
and he gave an instance of a large hotel which is to be built for 
an incredibly small sum, and with which Mr. Drew has already 
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effectually dealt. ssley 
be worth while to incur the risks incidental to such structures 


in consideration of the small amount of capital that would be 
needed. A slight consideration of the subject, however, will 
suffice to expose their fallacy. It is clear that the walls are the 
only portions in which a saving can be made by substituting 
timber for brick, stone or concrete. The remainder, which 
includes joiners’ work, roofing, plumbing, drainage and finishing 
generally, will cost the same, no matter of what material the 
walls may be constructed. Now, any person conversant with 
building prices in connection with hotels and dwelling-houses 
of the better class in this country will bear me out in the state- 
ment that the walls of such structures are worth less than half 
the entire cost, and are often only 4o per cent. of same. 
Leaving it at 50 per cent., however, let us next compare the 
relative cost of constructing the walls on the “ Scandinavian ” 
principle, and in the ordinary manner. Taking into account 
the mode of construction with solid pine planking and asbestos 
linings described by its advocates, and further, that certain por- 
tions, such as the chimneys and foundations, must necessarily be 
formed of masonry or brickwork, I estimate that the cost of 
erection would be fully one-half that of the usual solid 
construction. From the foregoing statement it will be seen that 
the utmost saving that can be calculated on is one-fourth part, 
or 25 per cent., of the whole cost of the building. If, therefore, 
the typical wooden hotel already referred to can be built for 
3,000/. it follows that the same building could be executed in 
substantial brick or stone work for 4,000/. This is not the 
whole case, however. Most people are aware that woodwork 
exposed to the air in our climate needs constant attention and 
frequent renewing to keep it in good condition, together with 
coating with oil-paint every three or four years, whereas good 
brickwork or masonry when built needs practically no further 
outlay. Now if the extra cost of maintenance of the wooden 
building for, say, twenty-five or thirty years be capitalised and 
added to the original price, the difference in cost betweeen the 
two classes of building will be greatly reduced if not wholly 
extinguished. It will thus be seen that the saving, even in the 
first instance, is but small and altogether insufficient to counter- 
balance the weighty objections which have been urged against 
the use of such a perishable material as timber in the walls of 
these structures. I may add that any project for improving the 
hotel accommodation in the more remote parts of the country 
has my heartiest sympathy, for I know from experience how 
much it is needed. But it is necessary to challenge the extra- 
vagant statements which have been publicly made with regard 
to the cheapness and other advantages of a material which has 
been repeatedly tested before in this climate and found 
wanting, 


STUART AND REVETT. 


N the last century there was a partiality for ruins, because 
they were supposed to be picturesque. Not only were 
drawings made of them by young ladies, but people haa ruins 
constructed in their grounds, as if they added to the dignity of 
the owners. But the considering of ruins in their totality was 
not of much advantage to architects. Much credit is therefore 
owing to the two men who were the pioneers of the system of 
measurement of details. We refer to Stuart and Revett. 
What they accomplished in Athens inspired other men to 
imitate elsewhere, and their influence is therefore to be traced 
in the knowledge not only of Classic but of Gothic buildings 
which was attained in England and France. 

James Stuart, frequently distinguished by the name of 
Athenian Stuart, was born in Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, in 
1713, of parents in a very humble rank of life, and by the death 
of his father he was left at a very early age the eldest of a 
family reduced by that event almost to indigence. Beyond this 
no particulars are known relative to the intervening period 
before he could at all have contributed to the support of the 
family by his pencil. In the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, it may safely be assumed that his education must have 
been a very slender one, and that in all probability he had 
received very little instruction, if any, in drawing, when the 
talent he showed for it recommended him to Goupy, who kept 
a shop in the Strand, and who employed him to design and 
paint ladies’ fans, a branch of art at that time greatly in vogue, 
and more encouraged than any higher kind of painting. Such 
was the school in which the future investigator of Athens and 
its monuments was trained. Fortunately Goupy himself was an 
artist of some ability, both as an engraver and painter in body 
colours, and being acquainted with the works of the best mas- 
ters his instructions were no doubt advantageous to Stuart. He 
continued with Goupy till about 1742, when he set out for Italy 
for the purpose of improving himself. Little more is known of 
him during his residence in Italy than that after staying at 
Rome nearly seven years industriously occupied in painting he 
embraced the offer made to him by his friend Revett and Gavin 
Hamilton of joining them in an excursion to Greece, though 


Were Mr. Crossley’s figures correct, it might | 


Hamilton, who was probably the originator of the scheme 
afterwards declined accompanying them. ; 

Nicholas Revett, the second son of John Revett, of Brandeston 
Hall, Suffolk, may be supposed to have been better qualified by 
education for an undertaking which required some knowledge of 
antiquity, whereas Stuart may be thought to have been very ill 
prepared. He had, moreover, during his long residence at 
Rome applied himself so diligently to the study both of the 
classical tongues and of archzology, at the College della Propa- 
ganda, as to be able to give proof of his proficiency in a Latin 
dissertation, ‘““De Obelisco Czsaris Augusti Campo Martis 
nuperrimé effosso,” dedicated to Viscount Malton, and printed 
in 1750 at the Pope’s expense. Whether either himself or his 
companion had paid particular attention to architecture is 
doubtful, or rather the probability is that they were acquainted 
with it merely as a collateral branch of art. At all events, it is 
not a little remarkable that it should have been reserved for two 
painters to show the world what Grecian architecture was, and 
thereby lead to a complete revolution in architectural taste. 
Having previously issued a prospectus of their undertaking and 
raised funds for their tour by subscriptions received from 
England, the travellers quitted Rome in March 1750, and, after 
passing some time at Venice, made an excursion to Pola in the 
following July, where they employed themselves three months 
in making drawings of the amphitheatre, &c., which however 
formed no part of their original work, and remained unpub- 
lished till 1816, when they first appeared in a fourth or supple- 
mentary volume, edited by Joseph Woods. In March 1751 
they reached Athens, where they remained till about the end of 
1753, and while there Stuart met with Mr. Dawkins, a lover of 
ancient art, the companion and patron of Wood (author of 
“Ruins of Palmyra”), and who afterwards proved a most liberal 
patron to Stuart also on his return to England, affording him 
both encouragement and assistance in preparing his materials 
for publication. Dawkins himself, however, did not live to see 
the “Antiquities of Athens” in a published form, for he died 
about two. years before the work was brought out. 

Stuart and his companion returned to England in the 
beginning of 1755, but it was not until several years afterwards 
(1762) that the first volume of the “ Antiquities” was published. 
Stuart appears to have had by far the greater share in the 
labour, and the literary part is ascribed entirely to him. The 
work was well received by the learned and by artists, notwith- 
standing that owing to the delay in bringing it out, the subject 
had been forestalled by Leroi’s “ Ruines,” &c. The greater 
care bestowed upon the English work gave it, however, 
a permanent architectural value, while the rival one has fallen 
into disrepute as untrustworthy, and though by a professional 
architect, as being more pictorial than antiquarian. Perhaps 
it was rather an advantage to Stuart that, in examining Grecian 
architecture he was unbiassed by any previous professional 
prejudices, and had nothing to unlearn. Still, it was not 
every one who was satisfied with the first portion of the 
“Antiquities,” for Winckelmann has spoken of it very dis- 
paragingly in a letter to Fuessly, where he hints that it had 
disappointed many persons both in England and elsewhere. 
Its success, however, admits of no dispute. There was con- 
siderable encouragement afforded just then to such studies, and 
it was about the same time that Adam published his work 
on Diocletian’s Palace, while Wood’s “Ruins of Palmyra” 
and “ Ruins of Baalbec” had appeared a few years previously, 
and the “ Ionian Antiquities ” somewhat later. 

The patronage and encouragement which Stuart received 
did not cause him to prosecute the continuation of his work 
very diligently, for the second volume was not entirely com- 
pleted, and the third only in progress, at the time of his death. 
Neither was he very eager to avail himself to the extent he 
might have done of the opportunities afforded him as a prac- 
tising architect. His patrons, the Marquis of Rockingham, 
Lord Anson, &c., had aided him so effectually, the latter 
bestowing on him the appointment of surveyor of Greenwich 
Hospital that he was in easy circumstances, and willingly 
relaxed from that continued exertion which prudence no longer 
imposed upon him as a duty. His employment as an architect 
was consequently by no means so extensive as it might have 
been, or equal to what his celebrity would have obtained for 
him. His principal work is the chapel of Greenwich Hospital, 
as rebuilt by him after being destroyed by fire ; but although 
beautiful as regards the details and the individual decorations 
borrowed from Grecian architecture, it is not, if considered as a 
whole, very Grecian in character, if only because the numerous 
arched windows stamp it with a very different one. For Lord 
Anson he built a mansion in St. James’s Square, and also 
several ornamental structures, in imitation of antique models, 
in the grounds of that nobleman’s seat at Shuckburgh. He 
also erected Mrs. Montagu’s house, Portman Square, and some 
other private mansions, but none of any particular note for 
their architecture. 

Between Stuart and his colleague Revett some differences. 
appear to have taken place relative to the management of their 
joint publication, which were arranged by Stuart purchasing 
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Revett’s share in it and such materials as he had provided 
towards the completion. Having got rid of that engagement, 
Revett undertook a second antiquarian expedition at the 
expense of the Dilettanti Society, for the purpose of exploring 
the remains of ancient architecture in Ionia. The result of this 
tour, which occupied him about two years in company with Dr. 
Chandler, was the “Ionian Antiquities,” the first volume of 
which was published in 1769. Like Stuart, he afterwards 
practised as an architect, was employed by Lord le Despencer 
at West Wycombe, and erected the church at Ayot St. Law- 
rence, Herts, but was so far from realising an independence that 
he died in very straitened circumstances in 1804 at the age of 
eighty-two. 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


HE work of cleaning, repair and alteration annually under- 
taken in the fabric of the Houses of Parliament is, according 
to the Zzmes, during the present recess on a somewhat larger 
scale than usual. One of the principal tasks in hand is the 
renovation of the costly interior of the House “of Lords, a 
tabour which will occupy about eight weeks. This is the first 
time that such a process has been entered upon since the open- 
ing of the Palace in January 1847. The carving and gilding 
which has earned for the Upper House the title of the “ gilded 
chamber” had naturally lost much of its original brightness, 
and become coated with dirt, but this is all being washed off with 
a weak solution of plain soap and water, and the work appears 
after the operation as perfect as it was at the time of its execu- 
tion nearly half a century ago. This is the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that gas has been the illuminating agent 
used during the whole of this long period. A close examina- 
tion in the beautiful ceiling shows the surface painting and 
gilding to be absolutely uninjured, and the circumstance is 
highly important to those who are concerned in the lighting of 
apartments in which the preservation of valuable decorative 
work is an essential factor. Striking evidences of superior 
workmanship are to be seen in all parts of the building, and it 
is to this general characteristic that we must attribute the excel- 
tent condition in which the interior of the House of Lords 
appears to-day. Preservation has been greatly assisted by the 
effective method of ventilation employed. Every panel is 
slightly raised from its frame, so that the vitiated air passes to 
the vaulted space between the ceiling and the roof, whence it is 
carried to the outer air, and ventilation is further secured 
through the open screen of the cornice to which the finely- 
executed mottoes in gilt are attached. Before the renovators 
could begin their work it was necessary for thé protection of 
the carving that the throne; the gallery fronts and the clerks’ 
table should be carefully enclosed in a wooden framework. 
The woolsack and benches upholstered in red morocco were at 
the same time removed to be repaired, and the chamber was 
filled with scaffolding extending from floor to ceiling. These 
preparations occupied more time than the cleaning which was 
to follow, but the entire work rapidly approaches completion, 
and the chamber will be found to present an unusually brilliant 
appearance at the opening of Parliament next year. Concurrently 
with this beautifying process the old system of illumination by 
gas will give place to electric lighting, for which purpose ten 
electroliers are being made, each containing thirty-six 16 candle- 
power lights. The candelabra at either side of the throne are 
to be retained, but these are very rarely used, and the old gas 
pendants will entirely disappear. This addition to the electric- 
lighting installation will increase the total number of lights in 
the Palace to upwards of 2,000. 

The principal work in progress within the House of 
Commons is the rearrangement of the suite of rooms entered 
from the members’ lobby, the changes being made on the 
recommendation of a committee which sat last session with the 
object of considering how better accommodation could be 
given to the Whips of the different political parties. In future 
the Ministerial Whips will have the two rooms formerly used 
for the Votes and Proceedings Office, and the refreshment bar, 
which was close at hand, has, in compliance with the wishes of 
several members, been removed from the lobby, to be re-erected 
in one of the rooms recently devoted to post-office purposes. 
A new doorway has been cut from the corridor leading to the 
reading-room and library, so that members will be able to enter 
the refreshment bar even when the doors of the inner lobby are 
closed for divisions. The Opposition Whips will be housed in 
the two rooms which have hitherto been known as the Public 
Bill Office, while the Whips of the Anti-Parnellite Party, who 
previously had a small room over the oratory in the cloister 
court, are now to occupy the rooms vacated by the Opposition 
Whips, a private entrance being given from the octagonal hall. 
The post-office is being transferred to the rooms previously set 
apart for the Government Whips, and the despatch of the 
mails will be greatly facilitated by an outlet into the Star 
Chamber Court. The Votes and Proceedings Office will be 
transferred to the old conference-room, which many years ago 


was the members’ reading-room ; the Public Bill Office will 
take the place of what was at one time the Private Bill Office ; 
and two large conference-rooms for members will be provided 
in what has heretofore been Hansard’s Sale of Parliamentary 
Paper Office, the latter department being removed downstairs 
to take the rooms now used by Mr. Jones, the clerk of the 
works, who goes into what was the messengers’ room, near the 
Commons inner court. The Fees Office will find a place near 
the old Sale of Paper Office, and the rooms available by this 
last change will be appropriated by the messengers. It is 
believed that the effect of these various alterations will be to 
facilitate the administrative work of the House of Commons. 
Two other works remain to be mentioned. A direct-acting 
hydraulic-balance lift has been provided for the convenience of 
visitors to the Ladies’ Gallery, the chief recommendation of the 
apparatus being its safety ; and the ceiling of the Legislative 
Chamber has been protected against fire, which might arise 
from overheating, by covering the beams and surrounding 
woodwork with lead. The whole of these works are being 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. John Taylor, chief 
surveyor, Mr. Jones, the clerk of the works, and Mr. Prim, the 
resident engineer. 


THE MARKET CROSSES OF SCOTLAND. 


lee market cross was generally situated, says a corre- 

spondent of the Sco/sszan, in an open space in the centre 
of the town or village, and round it the markets and fairs, which 
once formed so important a feature in the tural life of Scotland, 
were held. It is not possible to say definitely what was the 
origin of the cross, but the following interesting and feasible 
suggestion is made by Mr. Drummond :—“ Crosses were no 
doubt originally ecclesiastical, and their transition from this 
character to their ordinary use is simple. In rude and lawless 
times we can suppose a paction of any sort being considered 
binding if contracted at a cross with its sacred significance. 
This would perhaps be rendered doubly sure if, while hand- 
fasting, they touched with the other hand the cross. The 
place where it was situated thus becoming a place of bargain- 
making, and gradually losing its religious significance, its very 
cruciform shape disappeared, until at last it was transformed 
into the ordinary market cross.” In connection with this it 
may be noted that at a recent meeting of the British Archz- 
clogical Association, Mr. R. Davis read a paper on “ The 
Merchant Marks of England,” in which he stated that “ many 
of these marks are based upon a cross apparently in token cf 
good faith.” 

But the cross was not only a rendezvous of buyers and 
sellers, for royal proclamations were made from it, as they are 
at the cross of Edinburgh at the present time (an interesting 
old custom which, it is to be hoped, may long be retained). 
And in the shaft of the cross there were frequently inserted 
chains, to which were attached the “jougs,” an iron collar 
placed round the neck of offenders ; and also the “branks,” a 
sort of cage which was placed over the head, and a piece of it 
entering the mouth prevented the wearer from speaking—this 
latter being used to punish those who had allowed their tongues 
too much license. Indeed, the cross may be said to have been 
both topographically and socially the centre of village life. 
Round it the men doubtless gathered of “an evening to discuss 
the latest “news of battle,” and to indulge in their games and 
feats of strength, while the women and children looked admir- 
ingly on, or jeered at some unfortunate who was chained to the 

illar. 

Z In Scotland crosses are found in two different forms of con- 
struction. First we have those which consist of a one-storeyed 
building of octagonal form, from the roof of which the shaft 
rises. According to Mr. Drummond, only five were built in 
this style, namely, Edinburgh, Preston, Perth, Dundee and 


Aberdeen. The Edinburgh cross is too well known to need 
any descripticn. Sir Walter Scott thus refers to it in 
“ Marmion : ”— 


Dun-Edin’s cross of pillared stone 
Rose on a turret octagon ; 

But razed is now that monument 
Whence Royal edict rang, 

And voice of Scotland’s law was sent 
In glorious trumpet clang, 


In 1885, through the generosity of Mr. Gladstone, the 
original shaft, which had been standing under the shadow of 
St. Giles’s Cathedral, was again placed in a suitable tower, and 
now occupies a position a little to the south-west of where it 
originally stood in the High Street. The cross of Preston or 
Prestonpans in Haddingtonshire is still standing in its original 
position, and is an interesting local antiquity. It is now sur- 
rounded by a market garden, the town having gradually 
moved away from it, and only the foundations of a few houses 
being left. It probably dates from 1617, as in that year the 
Barony of Preston received a charter granting the privilege of 
holding weekly markets and annual fairs. Of the Dundee 
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cross only the shaft remains, and it has carved on it a pot of 
lilies, the arms of the burgh. 

The cross at Aberdeen was erected in 1686, but was removed 
in 1837 from its original position, while of the Perth one only 
the shaft remains. This last was pulled down by Cromwell’s 
army in 1651, but was re erected in 1669. Its shaft, like that 
of Edinburgh and Aberdeen, was spangled with thistles. We 
now come to the market cross as it is generally found. It isa 
structure consisting of a base of several stone steps, with a 
round or octagonal pillar fixed in it, and surmounted in some 
cases by an ornamental capital, and the figure of a unicorn or 
lion. The capital occasionally bears heraldic shields, and a 
few, as in the case of Doune, in Perthshire, have a sundial on 
them. As Mr. Small points out, it is instructive to notice that 
market crosses are almost entirely confined to the eastern half 
of Scotland. In fact, if we diaw a line on the map from Fort- 
rose in the north to Kirkcudbright in the south we find that 
there are only some half-dozen crosses on the western side of 
it as compared with some threescore on the east, and as was 
naturally to be expected there are but few north of the 
Grampians, for a population continually at strife,and one might 
almost say nomadic, was not likely to trouble itself with the 
erection of market crosses. 


For why? Because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


One of the finest of this second form of market cross is to be 
found at Inverkeithing, in Fifeshire. Springing from a short 
Aight of steps, the pillar bears on its summit a unicorn and sun- 
dial, and beneath them four shields. The first two of these 
bear the arms of Scotland, the third those of Queen Annabella 
Drummond, the fourth those of the Douglases. Mr. Small 
says :—“ The third shield is impaled with the royal arms and 
the Drummond, thus fixing it as the shield of Annabella, queen 
of Robert III. The king’s eldest son, the Duke of Rothesay, 
was married to the daughter of the Earl of Douglas in 1398, 
and it has been suggested that this cross may have been a mar- 
riage present or remetnbrance of that occasion, and erected by 
the queen—a very feasible and not at all improbable suggestion, 
and well buttressed by the heraldic reading of the shields.” It 
is much to be regretted that the authorities have surrounded 
the cross with a tall iron railing and several prosaic-looking 
lamp-posts. The relic could easily have been as effectually 
preserved in a more picturesque fashion. 

The cross of Marykirk (Montrose) stands opposite the inn 
of the village, and part of the shaft has disappeared. It stood 
just within the gate of the parish churchyard till 1857. “ My 
predecessor,” writes the minister of the parish, “ wished to be 
interred at the spot where it stood, and it was thought guod to 
remove it to its present stance. There is no carving or inscrip- 
tion5on it.” At Galashiels the cross was restored by the late 
MrjJohn Scott, of Gala, some years ago. It stands near its 
old site, and on the top has a sundial and bannerette. The 
latter was evidently part of the original cross, having cut on it 
the date 1695. In this respect Galashiels is ahead of its rival 
burgh Hawick, which has now no cross, although the street 
known as the Cross Wynd doubtless indicates where it stood. 
In the municipal records of the burgh we find that two labourers 
were employed in 1762 to take down the cross and Cross Wynd 
port, for which they were paid each tenpence per day for two 
days, or three shillings and fourpence in all, and with that 
economy so becoming to a Radical constituency the stones of 
the cross were sold for eleven shillings and sixpence. 

At Preston, in Berwickshire, the cross, with a shaft 9 or 
10, feet high, is in an excellent state of preservation. Preston is 
a farm belonging to the Earl of Home. With the exception of 
some estate workers, all the inhabitants are employed on the 
farm ; but a correspondent informs us that old people recollect 
of its being a village of considerable size, weavers, shoemakers 
and other small tradesmen making up the community. This 
is an instance, common enough in these days, of the depopula- 
tion of the rural districts—that strange, sad process by which 
the once busy little hives of rural industry are slowly becoming 
mere heaps of silent ruin, over which the grass and weeds are 
creeping. For example, the cross at Fettercairn, which bears 
date 1670, originally stood in the now extinct town of Kincar- 
dine close by ; and about one mile to the east of the town of 
Fortrose stands the cross of the Ness, which marks the site of 
an old fishing village, best known to fame as the spot where 
the Brahan Seer was burned. Fortrose itself possesses a cross 
in wonderfully good preservation, except that the top part is 
missing. The octagonal shaft of the Airth cross, which dates 
from 1697, is surmounted by a sundial and shields bearing the 
arms of the Elphinstone family, while the shaft of the Dunferm- 
line cross is elaborately carved. The crosses of Leven, in 
Fifeshire, and Doune, in Perthshire, have been restored, while 
that of Chirnside, in Berwickshire, fell recently, and awaits the 
generosity of some antiquary for its re-erection, for we suppose 
County Councils will not trouble themselves with these things. 


On the capital of the shaft of the Doune cross, besides two 
sundials, there are two shields bearing the arms of the Earl of 
Moray and the Campbells. The shaft is surmounted by a lion 
holding a shield, which also bears the arms of’ the Earl of 
Moray. The cross of Biggar bears two dates, 1633 and 1694, 
with the initials E. J. W., showing that at the latter date it was 
repaired by John, Earl of Wigton ; and the cross at Ormiston, 
in Mid-Lothian, bears a shield, but the arms which were carved 
on. it are now completely defaced. At Campbeltown and 
Inveraray the crosses can hardly lay claim to be considered as 
market crosses, as they are both memorial tombstones which 
have, doubtless, been removed (perhaps surreptitiously) from 
neighbouring churchyards. 

In some villages in the Border there exist remains of crosses 
which have escaped the ravages to which that storied country- 
side was subjected in the old days. The very interesting 
village of Norham has one; but as the village lies on the 
English side it hardly comes within the scope of the present 
paper. In the pleasant village of Maxton the cross has been 
restored by Sir William Ramsay Fairfax, Bart., whose 
beautiful residence stands close by. ‘The only parts,” says a 
recent writer, ‘‘which belonged to the old cross are the lower 
portion (about two-thirds) of. the shaft, and the socket into 
which the shaft was formerly fixed. The large base, together 
with the upper part of the shaft and the cross, are modern. 
The shaft and cross are square, and the corners are cham- 
fered.” In the old portion are pieces of iron run in with lead, 
believed to have been for fixing the “jougs.” On the green of 
the historic hamlet of Ancrum stands a cross which has at one 
time. been a structure of considerable beauty. The base is 
modern, but the socket and shaft are ancient. The former 
bears traces of fine carving, the latter is about nine feet in 
height and is octagonal in form, and is believed to date from 
the reign of David I. To the jaded traveller in search of quiet 
Ancrum isa haven of rest. Its houses are irregularly built, 
and have not that trim stiffness which robs many a village of 
its charms. It is situated several miles from a railway-station 
(something to be thankful for in these days), and it stands ina 
richly-wooded and picturesque district containing many objects 
of historic interest. 

In the market-place of classic Melrose stands the old cross, 
“hoary with the wrecks of time,” like the lovely abbey whose 
ruins rise within a few yards from it. On the top of the shaft 
there is a unicorn rampant which supports a shield, having 
carved on it a lion, “brave sign of Scotland’s majesty.” On 
the shaft there is a shield bearing representations of a mell and 
a rose, having reference to the name of the town. The shaft 
also bears the date 1645, and the initials of some workman 
who probably repaired it at that date. Drummond remarks 
that near the town is a plot of ground termed the Corse or 
Cross Rig, the rent of which went to keep the cross in repair. 

At Bowden, too, a village nestling at the foot of the south- 
western slope of the Eildon Hills, the top of the shaft and the 
socket of a cross still remain, and within the grounds of 
Crailing House stand the mutilated fragments of the cross 
belonging to the village of that name. 


THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE.* 


"Teas is no physical reason why the prosperity of Pales- 

tine should not be equal to that of former days, or of the 

Italian regions which, in climate and character, so closely 
resemble the Holy Land. Geographically the position of 
Palestine, and its advantages and disadvantages, remain un- 
changed. There is still a range of 10,000 feet from Hermon to 
the Dead Sea, with varying climates and varying products 
within a very short distance of each other. There is still an 
absence of good natural harbours ; there is still a well distri- 
buted water supply in springs and streams ; there are still easy 
highways from north to south and rugged mountain cross roads 
from east to west, with one great natural path across the 
country, from the Haven under Carmel te the plains of Bashan, 
crossing by Jezreel to the Jordan Valley, and going east to the 
capital at Damascus ; and still is Jerusalem girt by the moun- 
tains which were its strength in the old times when Assyrians 
and Egyptians alike passed by it through the western plains, 
and even the Romans fought for three years before they could 
set their camp against its walls. There is also still a trade, 
which can be traced back to the earliest historical period, | 
uniting India with Europe, and passing either to the immediate 
south of the country, or from the Euphrates to the northern - 
cities—Antioch and Damascus. The situation which made 
Palestine an emporium of the trade of all the Levant when 
Ezekiel wrote, may again in the future render it the centre of a 
busy commerce, when its resources have been developed by 
modern science. 


* From a lecture delivered for the Palestine Exploration Fund by 
Major C. R. Conder, R.E. 
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Historically also Palestine has always been a_ coveted 
country, and it remains still a coveted country, to which the 
eyes of most European nations are turned. The regions 
around it are for the most part less naturally fertile, and have 
greater extremes of climate. The very earliest monumental 
information which we possess shows us how the powers of Egypt 
and of Chaldea strove for its possession. About 2500 B.C. the 
great Mongol king Gudea ruled over the whole of Mesopotamia, 
from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean ; that is, before the 
times of the immigration of the Hebrew patriarchs. He tells 
us how he hewed cedars in Lebanon, and brought granite from 
Sinai to carve his statues, which have been brought recently 
from the Tigris to the Louvre in Paris ; and at the same time 
the Egyptians were busy mining for copper in Sinai. In the 
centuries which followed, the Hittites—whose language was the 
same almost as that spoken by Gudea—advanced to Hebron, 
and cognate tribes invaded Egypt. ‘The Canaanite was then 
in the land,” and the Hebrews a small and wandering tribe. 
About 1700 B.c. the northern Mongolic powers were driven back 
from Egypt, and a century later the great battle of Megiddo was 
fought ; the league of Hittites, Phoenicians and northern people 
of various races was defeated, and Palestine became Egyptian. 
About 1450 B.C. another revolution broke out against the weak 
Amenophis IV. ; the Hittites became the great Mongol power 
of the north, and the Hebrews invaded the south, while as yet 
Assyria was weak, and when Egypt was for a time a decaying 
power. And this contest between the powers of the north and 
of the south for the possession of Palestine has gone on ever 
since, with intervals of independence, when the combatants had 
for a time ruined each other. The only new feature in the his- 
tory of the land, in later times, was the appearance of Euro- 
pean nations—the Greeks, the Romans and the Franks—all 
equally covetous of the possession of Palestine, and each 
establishing a transient power, to be overthrown in time by the 
returning Asiatic wave. The latest recurrence of such events 
was witnessed when Napoleon failed to conquer Palestine, when 
Mahommed Ali swept over the country’with Egyptian troops, 
on the highways which Thothmes and Rameses had followed, 
and when the Turks from the north—the modern Hittites, so 
closely allied by speech and type and character to their sturdy 
prototypes four thousand years ago—drove back the Egyptians 
to the borders of the Gaza deserts. 

When first I entered the country in 1872 Palestine was not 
as yet completely tamed by the Turks, and the old indepen- 
dence of the peasantry had not been altogether lost. There 
were villages in the hills, west of the Sharon Plain, where the 
inhabitants told me that they had never seen a Frank before, 
and parts of the Jordan Valley where no European had as yet 
penetrated. It was naturally in these regions that our new 
discoveries were most numerous and important. Even now I 
believe that I and my comrades are the only Europeans who 
have lived so long below the level of the sea, and have seen the 
clouds covering hills of which the tops are lower than the 
Mediterranean. But what I would draw attention to now is, 
that great changes have come over the Palestine populations, 
through the large increase of the Jewish and Christian elements, 
and through the decay of the sturdy Moslem population and 
their better acquaintance with western civilisation, of which the 
members of the survey parties, which I commanded for six 
years, were in some regions the pioneers. This change had 
already begun ten or twelve years before the survey was started, 
and was in part due to the statesmanship of Lord Dufferin. 
After the great Damascus massacres he framed for the Lebanon 
a constitution, admirably fitted to the needs of a simple 
Christian populace, and the result was that the Druses 
gradually retired from this region and formed new and im- 
portant centres on Hermon and in the eastern part of Bashan. 
Under the rule of a Christian governor, now the Turkish am- 
bassador in England, the Lebanon region prospered and 
increased in wealth and population, until in our own times it 
presents a marked contrast to the other Syrian provinces ruled 
by the Sultan. In this, as in other cases, to use the words of 
the famous Austrian soldier “ Father Radetzky,” a “ Christian 
state has risen from the body of the Turk.” The Lebanon has 
been filled with a hardy and independent Christian peasantry, 
and its overflow of population has brought Christian traders and 
settlers into the surrounding regions of the mainland, as well as 
into Cyprus. But in 1872 this movement was only just begin- 
ning, and the progress which I remarked on revisiting the 
Lebanon ten years later was very remarkable. In the latter 
year native Christians were not afraid to say openly to the 
Mahommedans, “Once the Christian was the ass and the 
Moslem rode ; now the Moslem is the ass.” 

The power of the Christians has greatly increased of late 
years in Palestine—especially in the north; and the power of 
the Moslem population has decreased. But on the other hand 
the power of the Turkish Government has grown stronger 
rather than weaker, and their hold on the ‘country has become 
more secure, though the revenue drawn from a Moslem popula- 
tion has perhaps decreased. One of the great difficulties which 
awaited us in carrying the survey over Jordan lay in this 
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change, which was unknown to have occurred. When Sir C. 
Wilson, Sir C. Warren and Canon Tristram made excursions 
into these regions, the Turks as yet had very littie authority. 
Even later the Turkish Governor, who tried to levy taxes from 
the Arabs, was sent home naked, having been robbed of all he 
possessed. But in 1881 I found the Turks established all over 
this region, and the Arabs much afraid of them. Had we not 
entered into a compact with the last survivor of the old school 
—Sheikh Goblan en Nimr—a sturdy rebel who hated the very 
name of the Turk, we should never have been able to carry out 
our entirely innocent design of making an antiquarian study of 
the regions of Moab and Gilead, as we did in a measure carry 
it out. When I left England in 1881 I was quite unaware of 
the changes which had occurred. The east of Jordan is now 
yearly becoming more civilised, and the visit of the Roya} 
Princes (the first royal personages since the twelfth century to 
venture over Jordan) no doubt did something towards the 
bringing into the pale of civilisation of these picturesque and 
interesting regions, as their visit to Hebron also did something 
towards the breaking down of the old jealous fanaticism of the 
Moslem guardians of Abraham’s tomb in Machpelah. 

But there is yet another movement which has already led 
to important results, and may lead to even greater ones in the 
future—a movement caused by the Russian persecution of the 
Jews. In 1873 it was calculated by Mr. Tyrrwhitt Drake that 
the Jerusalem Jews, who then numbered only a few hundred in 
all, were increasing at the rate of 1,200 or 1,5co souls per 
annum. The first Russian persecution gave a great impulse to 
this movement, and the recent cruelties at Moscow have given 
yet another impetus to Jewish colonisation. When I first saw 
Jerusalem there were only a few scattered villas outside its. 
ancient walls. There is now a Jewish suburb, extending for a 
mile along the western road ; there are other large suburbs on 
the north, near the old quarter which was included in the Third 
Wall, and on the south along the line of the Bethlehem aque- 
duct and road. I suppose that the present Jewish population 
of the Holy City cannot be reckoned at less than 40,000 souls, 
which represents a trebling of the total population in twenty 
years. The trade of the city has fallen chiefly in Jewish hands, 
and they are no longer a timorous and oppressed minority, but 
something more resembling the masters of the city. The over- 
crowding has led no doubt to much misery and poverty, but not 
to the general disaster that was feared, and the interest of 
Christians and Jews in all countries has been much stimulated. 
by this gathering of Jews in Palestine. 

In spite of the harsh laws of Romans, from Titus down to- 
Constantine, the Jews were always eager to keep a represen- 
tative population in the Holy City ; and they brought the bones. 
of their fathers even from Spain to be buried with Abraham at 
Hebron or on the Mount of Olives, where I regret to say that 
some have violated their tombs for love of antiquarian study. 
In the fourth century they met yearly, to mourn over and 
anoint the “Stone of Foundation,” on which the Holy of 
Holies once was raised, and which is now covered by the old 
Arab Dome of the Rock (improperly called the Mosque of 
Omar) which was erected 688 a.D. In later times they were 
only able to wail at the outer western wall of Herod’s great 
temple enclosure, and they have continued to do so down to. 
our own times, being a representative congregation of “ stand- 
ing men”—to use the words of the Talmud—who have been 
“blessed” by the Halukah or pious alms of Jews from al} 
foreign lands. This population, which existed even under the 
Normans who persecuted the Jews, preserved among other 
traditions of importance that of the “House of Stoning,” or 
true Calvary, as I pointed out in 1878, at the knoll north of 
the city now known as the “Place of the Skull.” I believe 
that, in quite recent times, the old arrangement of drawing lots. 
for residence in Jerusalem has been revived among the Jewish 
building clubs, which have been the means of erecting the 
suburbs of the new Jerusalem already mentioned. The 
members, I am told, drew lots among themselves who should ’ 
first inhabit the houses so built. It is evident that if this new 
population is to thrive, it must also disperse itself in the 
country, leaving not more than a tenth of its numbers in the 
capital ; and this was clear when the starvation which threatened 
the new comers in 1884 led to attempts, on the part of the 
Jerusalem Mission, to establish a non-sectarian Jewish colony 
at the foot of the Jerusalem hills. What has been the fate of 
that colony recently I have not heard. The site was not 
particularly healthy, and the majority of the new comers were - 
small traders and artisans, whom one would not expect to be 
very successful in agriculture ; but the Jews who have come 
back to Palestine have so often succeeded in enriching them- 
selves where others would have starved, that no one would be 
surprised to hear of new towns springing up wherever they 
settled. 

The action of philanthropists and Jewish capitalists may 
no doubt deflect a large population to less desirable homes in 
North or in South America; but the Jews acknowledge that a 
“ Palestine-hunger ” has seized on many of their poorer brethren, 
who are being driven from lands not far distant from their old 
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home. Palestine cries aloud for inhabitants to build up its 
ruins, to fence up again its ancient vineyards, and to build the 
terraces on its hills. The detailed accounts of all parts of the 
country, the maps which show the paths and springs, the 
ancient cultivation, and the heights which indicate climate, are 
accessible to all. The Jews have read these accounts, and 
have heard of the fortunes of those who first ventured into the 
field, and the result has been that many more have decided to 
follow. The new laws in Russia will continue to give an 
impetus to this movement, and the tide will set even more 
strongly to the Holy Land. There is a society in England 
called the Chovevie Zion, or “Friends of Zion,” which collects 
considerable sums to foster the movement, and which has 
grown more powerful during the present year. All that is now 
to be feared is lest the movement should be prematurely forced, 
and large numbers of untrained hands admitted; but the 
system of the agricultural societies appears to be very sensible, 
and it is a real assistance to the control of the movement that 
the Turkish authorities have set their faces against any pauper 
immigration. We are witnessing the first commencement of a 
very interesting historical episode in Palestine, and events 
which may in the future profoundly affect the history of the 
East. Ideas which, when I wrote them down twelve years ago, 
seemed to be ideas only for a future which might be very dis- 
tant, are becoming facts, not through any artificial scheme, but 
by the natural action of the people who are most concerned. 
The railway which I proposed is now being started, and the 
colonies, to which I recommended the cultivation of wine, oil 
and corn, of cotton and fruit trees, are now coming into exist- 
ence in many parts of Palestine. It is an instance of the 
litera scripta manet, which is an astonishing evidence of the 
power of the daily newspaper press over the thoughts of men. 

Still more astonishing is the fact that we are, it seems, to 

have next year a railway in Falestine. I do not refer to the 
Jerusalem railroad, or to the fell railway or tram which French 
engineers say they are going to make along the old coach road 
from Beyrout to Damascus. It seems very doubtful whether a 
railroad over a mountain chain like the Lebanon can be made 
at all, or would pay for the great expense which would be 
incurred. But no engineer could live long in the country 
without seeing that the first and most natural line would be one 
connecting the capital with the sea-coast by the shortest and 
€asiest route ; and this railway is not only practicable, but will, 
I believe, shortly be commenced. Whether the present trade 
would pay the shareholders is another matter on which I am 
not capable of forming an opinion, but there can be little doubt 
that it would pay inthe end. The presence of a railway means 
increased population along its course, increased cultivation and, 
in time, increased commerce. It is true that exaggerated 
estimates of the importance of Palestine, as the granary of 
the ancient world, have been put forward—for the ancient 
world was small and thinly peopled—but it is also true that the 
rich soil of Bashan produces excellent crops, and that 
Damascus, with its 250,000 inhabitants, is by far the largest of 
Syrian cities. 
_ The line which is contemplated, I am told, would start from 
Haifa under Carmel, which is one of the best roadsteads on the 
whole coast. It would follow the Kishon river to the great 
plain of Esdraelon, which rises only 200 feet above the sea. It 
would then descend by an easy gradient down the Valley of 
Jezreel, and cross the Jordan. The plains of Bashan are some 
1,200 feet above the Mediterranean, and the ascent to these 
forms the only difficult section of the line. I calculate that by 
following the valley of the Jermuk they can be reached by a 
steady gradient of about one in sixty, which, though steep, is 
not prohibitive, seeing that the distance is not very great. 
When the plateau is reached the rest of the line would be along 
the old Roman highway to Damascus, which is straight and 
level, and here no difficulty would be found. Whenever accom- 
plished this will, I believe, be the first Syrian railroad. It may 
be a comfort to some to know that it does not pass through any 
of the holy places. Nazareth and the Sea of Galilee lie to the 
north and Jezreel to the south. No doubt travellers would 
often use the line in visiting these sites, but there will never be 
a railway-station in the place of the home of Christ. 

The Jerusalem railway is a much older scheme. It has 
always seemed to me difficult to make, and very unlikely to pay 
its expenses. It is, I believe, now begun, and the line traced 
to the foot of the hills south of Gezer. 


VAUXHALL BRIDGE. 


ING the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday, 

the Bridge Committee drew attention to the condition of 
the present Vauxhall Bridge over the Thames. The bridge was 
opened in 1816, and was built at a cost of 256,681/., and pur- 
chased -by the Metropolitan Board of Works for 75,000/. It 
was composed of stone and cast-iron, and crossed the river by 
nine arches, each of 78 feet span, supported by eight piers, each 
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13 feet wide above low-water, the piers thus occupying about 
104 feet of the waterway, or about one-eighth of the total width 
of the river between the abutments. The result of an examina- 
tion of the foundations of three of the central piers of the 
bridge, made by a diver in November 1887, showed that the 
bottoms of the timber cradles upon which the piers were 
founded were in several places 4 inches or 5 inches above the 
level of the clay bed of the river adjoining them, and in the 
case of the third pier from the Middlesex side of the bridge 
the clay was found to have been scoured away from beneath 
the cradle 5 inches or 6 inches inwards from its outer edge. 
This action was at the time of the examination arrested by 
means of bags filled with cement laid along the outer edges of 
the cradle, and by the further deposition of 500 tons of slag 
around the piers, but a recent inspection had shown that the 
action of the tide was removing the protective works. The 
cutwaters of the piers were in a dilapidated condition. On 
comparing sections of the river-bed in this locality taken in 
1853 with those taken in 1878, it became evident that the bed 
of the river had beer, and was, gradually deepening. This 
action was the result of the great scour caused by the high 
velocity of the current through the central arches of the bridge, 
which velocity was considerably augmented by the obstruction 
caused by. the thick piers to the passage of the upland and tidal 
waters. The ebb tide at times ran through some of the arches 
with a surface velocity of 74 miles an hour, and was dangerous 
for navigation. Barges were occasionally carried on to the 
piers by the tide, and both were injured. In several instances 
lives had been lost. Moreover, the strength of the tide fre- 
quently hindered the progress of steam vessels passing 
under the bridge. With respect to the strength of the 
cast-iron arches, a concentrated live load of about ten 
tons upon the centre of one rib of the arch was as much 
as was admissible, as this load produced a_tensional 
strain on the bottom flange of about two tons per 
square inch. A concentrated live load of sixteen tons at the 
centre of a rib produced a tensional strain along the bottom 
flange of the rib of nearly three and a half tons per square inch 
at the centre of the span, which was quite inadmissible as a 
working strain for cast-iron. The cast-iron plates which upheld 
the macadam might carry with safety a load of four or five tons 
per wheel, but the last-named weight should not be exceeded 
as a working load. The traffic over the bridge had of late 
years much increased. The enlargement and alterations at 
Vauxhall Station and the weak condition of Lambeth Bridge 
had greatly helped to swell the traffic. From returns which 
had been taken it appeared that 22,332 vehicles crossed the 
bridge in the week ended June 17, 1879, and 34,915 during the 
week ended July 11, 1891, thus showing an increase of. 12,583, 
or giving a daily average of 5,130, as against 3,190 in 1879. 
On several occasions inflzential deputations had urged the 
Council to proceed without delay to give the localities affected 
the desired relief by rebuilding Vauxhall Bridge in order to 
meet the growing requirements of the traffic, both by road and 
river. They were of opinion that this request was one that 
should be acceded to, and that the bridge to be constructed 
should meet not only the pressing needs of the present time 
but those of future generations. The bridge which they sug- 
gested should take the place of the existing structure was a 
five-arch steel bridge with granite-faced piers and abutments, 
the width between the parapets being 80feet. The cost of con- 
struction would be about 380,000/, To accommodate the 
traffic during the rebuilding of Vauxhall Bridge, they proposed 
that a wooden bridge, not less than 50 feet wide, should be 
erected to cross from the extreme western end of the Albert 
Embankment to Millbank. The cost of this temporary bridge 
was estimated at 30,000/. They recommended :—“ (a) That, 
subject to an estimate being submitted to the Council by the 
Finance Committee as required by the statute, Vauxhall Bridge 
be rebuilt with such temporary works as may be involved 
thereby ; (4) that the Parliamentary Committee in conference 
with the Bridges Committee be instructed to prepare a Bill to 
be introduced in the next session of Parliament authorising the 
rebuilding of the bridge ; (c) that the Bridges Committee be 
empowered to prepare the necessary plans and estimates to be 
laid before Parliament.” 

Mr. Grosvenor, the chairman of the committee, in moving 
the reception of the report, contended that the present bridge, 
on account of its insufficient width (36 feet 3 inches) was utterly 
inadequate for the traffic, and the gradients were so awkward 
and heavy that vehicles were very much hindered. As to the 
approaches to the bridge, it would be necessary for the Council 
to acquire certain property on the southern side at a cost 


of about 67,000/., but on the north side the Council already pos- 


sessed sufficient ground to enable them to carry out the con- 
templated improvements. A granite bridge would cost over 
600,000/,, as against 380,000/, which was the estimated cost of 
a steel bridge. 

Mr. Costelloe moved, as an addition to the recommendation,, 
*‘ And to provide therein that such proportion of the cost as may 
be equitable shall be raised by way of an improvement rate on 
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the owners of ground values in the county of London instead of 
the whole cost being thrown on the occupying ratepayers.” 

After some discussion, Mr. Costelloe altered his amendment 
by omitting the words “or otherwise,” and inserting the words 
“in the county of London.” 

Sir John Lubbock, M.P., said that this amendment had 
been characterised as a threat. He thought, on the contrary, 
that it was rather the reaffirmation of a principle which had 
been over and over again accepted by the Council. No doubt 
there were difficulties, and possibly the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee might find them insuperable. In that case the Council 
would have the opportunity of reconsidering the question, but 
he regarded the amendment as an expression of what the 
Council would wish to effect if possible. Understanding the 
amendment in that sense, he hoped it would be accepted by the 
Council. 

Mr. Grosvenor offered to accept the amendment, and on a 
show of hands being taken it was declared carried. 


Vitiation of Air on the Paris Bourse. 


S1R,—Under “Notes and Comments” in your issue of 
the 23rd inst. are published some interesting particulars 
relative to the experiments of M. Padé. There is, however, a 
slight mistake in the comparisons made, the amount of CO? 
given as in the air of the Bourse, viz. 0°18 in Ioo parts of air, 
being equal to 18 parts in 10,000 of air, whereas in the air of 
Manchester, during a fog, there is 6°8 parts of CO? in 10,000 
parts of air, or only o°8 over a third of the amount that is in the 
air breathed by the speculators. The chief source of the vitia- 
tion of air is not the increase in the CO”, but the increase in the 
organic matter. As, however, the amount of CO? in the air can 
be estimated very accurately, and as it increases proportionately 
to the increase of the other impurities, it is taken as the index 
of the vitiation.—I am, &c., J. ALFRED DARGUE, 

London: September 28, 1892. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Birmingham.—The foundation-stone of the church of 
St. Oswald, to be erected at Small Heath, has been laid. 
The architect is Mr. W. Bidlake, M.A., of Birmingham, and the 
church will consist of a chancel, a nave, and aisles of six bays. 
The walls will be finished in Leicester sand brick, with Bath 
stone dressings, the nave piers will be of Hollington stone, and 
the roof will be tiled. The portion of the work at present 
undertaken consists of the whole of the east end and four bays 
of the nave and aisles, with a temporary west front. The 
builder is Mr. T. Rowbotham, of Small Heath, and the estimate 
is 4,8232. The portion of the church now being built will 
accommodate 460 worshippers. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Burslem.— The foundation-stone has been laid of the new 
hali and offices for the North Staffordshire Miners’ Federation, 
in Moorland Road. The building will comprise residence for 
the miners’ agent, officers, committee-rooms, and a large 
assembly-room. The assembly-room, which will be used for 
general meetings of the Federation, is 31 feet by 21 feet, and 
fs on the first floor over the offices and committee-rvoms. 
The large committee-room, which will also be used as a 
council-chamber, is 22 feet by 15 feet. It is estimated that the 
building will cost about 1,500/. The plans have been prepared 
and the work is being carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
G. L. Jones, architect, of Waterloo Road, Burslem, and the 
contract of Mr. W. Cooke, of Burslem, has been accepted. 


Langley.—The foundation-stone of new Church schools, 
Langley, Worcestershire, was laid on Monday last. When 
completed they will accommodate 4oo children. The architect 
is Mr. F. B. Osborn, of Birmingham, and the builder Mr. 
J. Light, of Langley. 

Motherwell.—Some time ago Mr. J. M‘Lachlan, spirit 
merchant, Glasgow, purchased the old buildings at the Cross 
so long occupied by the late Mr. Hinshaw. The old building 
has now given place to what is a new departure in street archi- 
tecture in this district and a handsome ornament in the town. 
The building is to be three storeys high, two of which are 
already finished, and is of red sandstone from Dumfries. The 
first storey is entirely of stone, with rows of attached columns 
dividing the doors and windows. The design, which is greatly 


admired, was prepared by Mr. Alex. Cullen, F.S.A., architect, 
Motherwell. 


GENERAL. 


Professor Roger Smith will inaugurate the course of lec- 
tures on architecture to be held at University College, London, 
through the coming winter, with a public lecture to be delivered 
at the college on Thursday evening, October 6, at 7.30, taking 
as his subject, ‘“ Architecture an Art, a Science and a Profes- 
sion.” The usual evening classes on architectural history and 
construction and modern practice will commence the following 
week, and a new feature of considerable importance is the 
establishment of evening classes for both architectural and 
constructional drawing at such moderate fees as to bring them 
within reach of all students. 


The Queen has commissioned Messrs. Matthews & 
Mackenzie, architects, of Aberdeen, to prepare plans for a new 
church, to be erected on the site of the present ancient but 
now almost ruinous edifice at Craithie,in which Her Majesty 
has so frequently worshipped. The church will be built of 
granite. 

The French Académie des Beaux-Arts has formally 
accepted the legacy of 50,000 frs. from the late M. Bailly, 
architect. 


The Art Treasures Exhibition at Southport closes to- 
morrow (Saturday). 

Gold Medals for works exhibited at Ghent have been 
awarded to the following painters :—MM. Charles Mertens, 
Rodolphe Wytsman, Henri Luyten, Alexandre Marcette, 
Besnard. M. Jules Lagae, sculptor, and M. Cordonnier, archi- 
tect, also obtained medals. 


Monday, October 10, has been appointed for the reception 
of works of art intended for the autumn exhibition (the twenty- 
eighth) of the Nineteenth Century Art Society, at the Conduit 
Street Galleries. 

Wf. Ohr Krohg, of Christiania, has been successful in com- 
petition for the painting of a picture for the Chicago Exhibition 
representing the Norseman Leif, called “The Lucky,” who 
about the year 1000 explored a part of the eastern coast of 
North America, and whose father, Red Eric, was the discoverer 
of Greenland. 


The Special Loan Collection of works by living animal- 
painters at Birmingham will be open to the public on Monday 
next, the private view by the City Council, &c., being fixed for 
to-day (Saturday). 

A New Organ Gallery, which is.the work of Mr. Georg 
Haughton, sculptor, and contains panels relating to Church 
music, has just been placed in Christ Church, Bristol. 

Mr. John Buchan, of Grimsby, has been appointed city 
architect, engineer and surveyor by the Corporation of Norwich, 
at a salary of 600/. per annum. There were seventy-four 
applicants. 

Plans submitted by Mr. Henry Lord for the enlargement of 
the Ordsal School, and by Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby 
for the enlargement of St. Margaret’s School, have been adopted 
by the Salford School Board. F E 

The Corporation of St. Albans have accepted an offer of a 
public park and recreation ground from Sir John Blundell! 
Maple, M.P. The park will cover 24 acres. < : : 

The Junior Engineering Society will open their new 
session on Friday, November 4, with Dr. John Hopkinson, 
D.Sc, F.R.S., as president, in succession to Sir Edward J. 
Reed. ; ie 
We regret to announce the death of Mr. Wm. Sugden, 
architect, of Leek, in the 72nd year of his age, on the 24th inst. 
The firm of which he was the head was known by works ir: 
Staffordshire and elsewhere. - \ 

Herr Neikelmann, of Stuttgart, has been successful in 
the competition for the Darmstadt Museum, which is estimated’ 
to cost 75,000/. The second premium was awarded to Herren 
Schmeiden and Speer, of Berlin. 

Lord Ashcombe has promised I0o/. towards the building 
of a new Conservative Working Men’s Club for East and West 
Molesey. 

Messrs. Young & Brown, quantity surveyors, have re~ 
moved their offices from Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, to 
7 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. rt. 

A New Church for the Capuchins is about to be erected 
in the Staubstrasse, Munich, from the plans of Herren Voigt 
and Dietrich. The style will be Komanesque. 

A History of the “ Fondaco dei Tedeschi,” the old German 
Exchange in Venice, by Dr. Simonsfeld, has been published. 

An Additional Space of 25,000 feet has been granted to 
the British Commission for the accommodation of the exhibits. 
in the Liberal Arts Department in the Chicago exhibition. 

Chertsey Bridge, being in an unsafe condition, has been 
closed against all vehicular traffic. At a public meeting held in 
the Public Hall, the unanimous opinion was expressed that an’ 
iron bridge should be erected to supersede the present stone 


} structure, F 
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THE WEEK. 


THE annual conversazione of the Architectural Associa- 
tion takes place this evening, under the auspices of the new 
president, Mr. H. O. CrEessweLt. ‘The following are some 
of the papers proposed to be read at the ordinary meetings 
during the coming session :—-“ Notes on the Application of 
an Architectural Education,” by Mr. W. Younc; “Some 
Mysteries of Modern Architecture,” by Mr. PauL Wartrr- 
HOUSE; “Influence of Byzantine Art in Italy from the 
Sixth to the Twelfth Century,” by Mr. R. PHENE Spiers; 
“Small Suburban House,” by Mr. SyDNEY VacuHER ; 
“Value of Criticism,” by Mr. C. J. Tarr; “ Individuality 
and Originality in Art,” by Mr. A. E. STREET ; “ Treatment 
and Symbolism of Screens,” by Mr. G. H. FELLowes 
PRyNNE ; and “Praise of Country Practice,” by Mr. J. A. 
GoTCH. weet 


GEORGE SHEFFIELD, who died a few days ago, was an 
artist whose merits were never adequately appreciated by 
the people who buy pictures and drawings. His reputa- 
tion hardly extended beyond Lancashire. But few men 
were more competent to express the characteristics that are 
essential in a landscape, or more able to explain to others 
the principles of the art. The Manchester amateurs would 
have acted wisely if they had set him up as a professor of 
landscape art in one of the institutions of the city. His 
drawings in black and white would easily pass for French 
work, and a volume containing reproductions of them 
would be the most suitable tribute that can be offered to 
his shade, If Mr. SurrrieLp had been brought up under 
favourable conditions, he was likely to have created a style 
of landscape that might be respected, and the wonder is 
that his servitude as a designer for cottons did not take all 
the poetry out of him. 


PREPARATIONS are being made in Dundee for a special 
exhibition which shall be illustrative of the history and 
development of what is one of the most ancient of royai 
burghs. The proposed exhibition is the outcome of the 
recent visit of the British Association to Scotland. A 
deputation of the Association’s members visited Dundee, 
and manifested much interest in a small exhibition arranged 
by Mr. A. C. Lamp, an indefatigable collector of matters 
of antiquarian interest relating to the city and neighbour- 
hood. An appeal is made to former citizens of Dundee 
who may be in possession of objects of interest relating to 
the town to lend them to the committee. The exhibits will 
include portraits of distinguished Dundee citizens of past 
generations, views of old Dundee, pictures and plans of 
remarkable buildings which once existed in the town, coins 
or medals, books printed in the town, archeological speci- 
mens, wood carvings, plate used for public purposes in 
Dundee, and other objects illustrative of the past history of 
the city. ‘ 


A propos of the new Savoy Opera, we have received 
from Messrs. Gro. Puititips & Sons a volume of pic- 
turesque pencil sketches of Haddon Hall, by Mr. W. E. 
Cooke. The history of Haddon Hall, as well as the 
beauty of its architecture, renders it one of the most 
interesting buildings in England. The well-preserved resi- 
dence of the Duke of RurLann, in Derbyshire, as it now 
stands contains two internal quadrangles, separated from 
one another by the great hall with its dais, its minstrels’ 
gallery, its vast open fireplace and its traceried windows. 
The most important apartments are reached from the upper 
end of the hall, and consist of the magnificent ballroom, 
and a dining-room adjoining the hall and opening out of it ; 
with, on the upper floor, a drawing-room and a suite of 
state bedrooms, occupying the south side of both 
quadrangles and the east end of one. A large range of 
apartments, added at a later period, and many of them 
finely panelled and lined with tapestry, occupies the north 
side of this building and the north-western tower. At the 
south-western corner of the building standsa chapel of con- 
siderable size, and which once seems to have served as a 


kind of parochial church. The portions built in the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are more or 
less fortified. The ballroom, which is of Elizabethan 
architecture, opens on to a terraced garden. Probably 
nowhere in England can the growth of domestic architec- 
ture be better studied, whether we look to the alterations 
which took place in accommodation and arrangement, or to 
the chang2s which occurred in the treatment of architec- 
tural features, than at Haddon Hall. It is easy to under- 
stand the attraction that such a building has for the 
traveller and artist, and this work of Mr. Cooke is a pains- 
taking record of his appreciation of what he has seen, and 
exhibits discriminatory taste in the selection of subjects for 
his sketches. The drawings are well reproduced upon 
good paper, and besides the pleasure to be drawn from a 
casual inspection, they will be of practical service to many. 


Two summonses taken out by the Finchley Local 
Board against the Barnet District Gas and Water Com- 
pany occupied the attention of the magistrates at the 
Highgate Police Court for about three hours. The Board 
complained that the company had failed to provide, 
constantly laid on to certain stand-pipes to which fire-plugs 
were affixed, a sufficient supply of water for cleansing the 
sewers and for cleansing and watering the streets, &c. The 
evidence showed that the service to the district was an 
“intermittent supply.” On the two occasions in question 
it was stated that once when water was required for 
flushing the sewers and once when a house was on fire 
water was not immediately forthcoming at the stand-pipes. 
The Local Board contended that the company were 
bound to keep up a constant supply to the stand-pipes. 
On the other hand, it was contended that it was an attempt 
by the Local Board to obtain a constant supply without 
properly arranging for it. The summonses were dismissed 
with five guineas costs in each case to be paid by the 
Board. The ways of water companies are invariably in- 
comprehensible, and local boards are not invariably re- 
nowned for wisdom. We should have thought that at 
any rate provision of water for use against fires would 
have been arranged for at the very outset. 


THE late ERNEST RENAN was accepted by many people 
as the foremost representative of modern French literature. 
What “SreLtta” said of Swirt was applicable to him, for 
he could write admirably about a broomstick. The charm 
of his style cannot be questioned. M. RENAN treated of 
subjects that are generally considered abstruse, and it was 
supposed that he presented one of the very few cases in 
which a vast amount of knowledge was united with a genius 
for exposition. About the latter quality there is no dispute, 
but it must be said that his knowledge was beaten out so as 
to cover a large area and was nowhere deep. He was not 
only inferior to the Germans in scholarship, but to the 
English. His speculations about the art of the East, when 
he was sent out to explore by Napo.eon III. sh the hope 
that he would astonish the world, must always be ranked 
among the absurdities of which clever men can be guilty. 
On another occasion M. RENAN came to England to lecture, 
and his obsequious fawning excited disgust. It was plain 
that he was wanting in backbone. One of his subjects was 
Marcus ANTONINUs. His discourse is a characteristic 
example of his work. But let anyone compare it with the 
essay on the Stoic emperor by that most modest scholar the 
late GEORGE Lone, and it will be evident that M. Renan 
was by nature incompetent to grasp the character of an 
antique Roman. ' After the last war he wrote some articles 
in the Revue des deux Mondes to explain how the philosophy 
of history was vindicated by the events, but every line 
reveals that he could not ascend to a higher standpoint 
than was assumed by the average journalist of Paris. 
Occasionally M. RENAN, in. the course of his squabbles 
ever ecclesiasticism, ventured to speak about art. Some 
day we may attempt to amuse our readers by- noticing 
what he accomplished in that way. But his style was so 
agreeable it was no wonder that his errors were condoned, 
and that his countrymen found delight when he wrote about 
commonplace things, such as his own early life and the 
sayings and doings of his family. As a polemic, he pre- 
ferred to insinuate objections, for he was not made of the 
stuff which boldly attacks an evil. 


‘of no mean order. 
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WHORLTON-IN-CLEVELAND. 
By J. C. Fowier, B.A., F.G.S. 


HE beautiful and romantic district of Cleveland, in 
Yorkshire, has recently been brought into note by 
Dr. ATKinson, vicar of Danby, in his interesting book, 
“Forty Years in a Moorland Parish.” Whorlton boasts of 
a Medizeval castle, an historic church, and natural scenery 
According to GRAvEs (‘ History of 
Cleveland,” 1808)—the most authentic source of informa- 
tion—the name was Werelton in ‘Domesday Book,” and 
before the Conquest the Manor was held by GospaTRIC, 
probably the Earl of NoRTHUMBERLAND of that name. 
The MEINELLS, DE MAISNELLS, or MAINELLS, at an early 
period after the Conquest became Lords of the Manor. 
NiIcHOLAS DE MEyNILL held the Manor of Whorlton, &c., 
of the Archbishop of CANTERBURY by the tenure of serving 
the said Archbishop with the cup in which he should drink 
on the day of his consecration. 
NICHOLAS was summoned to Parliament among the 
Barons from the ninth to the sixteenth of Epwarp III. 
His daughter ErizaBETH married Joun, Lord D’arcy, in 


whose family the Manor remained for several generations, 
passing to the Srrancways. In the twenty-seventh of 
ELIZABETH it was found in the possession of the Earl of 
NORTHUMBERLAND. In the reign of Henry VIII. it came 
under the Crown and was granted to MATTHEW STEWART, 
Earl of LEnNox. It appears to have come first into the 
family of BRucE, ancestors of the Marquis of AILESBURY, 
in the reign of CHaRLEs I., and was held by them until a 
few years ago, when it passed by purchase into the hands of 
the late Mr. JAMES EMERSON, of Easby Hall, Yorkshire. 

Whorlton at one time was a market town. NICHOLAS 
DE MEINELL, in the reign of Epwarp I., obtained a charter 
for keeping a fair here. The town has entirely disappeared, 
the village of Swainby, a quarter of a mile distant, con- 
taining the largest cluster of houses, the population of the 
extensive moorland parish being 623. 

The castle was built on the commanding summit of a 
natural spur, and in plan was circular, enclosing less than 
two acres, being defended by a deep moat and drawbridge. 
Nothing now remains of the castle except the guard-room 
and gateway, of a rectangular form, very massive, and con- 
taining within the thickness of the walls stone stairs. There 
was a double portcullis, the entrance, 1o feet wide, extending 
through the building, being vaulted, with a room on either 
side. Over the whole was a fine large room, and over this 
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again other chambers, the fireplaces and _ corridors 
in the wall still remaining. The photograph shows the 
inner view. On the front the wall bears over the 
arch three shields in good preservation, charged with the 
arms of MEINELL, D’arcy and Gray ; another shield above 
bears the arms of D’arcyand MEINELL. The castle is said 
to date from the time of RicHarD II., but little is known 
of it with certainty ; extensive vaults still remain, with the 
kitchen fireplace, &c. Formerly a deer park surrounded 
the castle, and at the present time very extensive earthworks 
exist, some very perfect, the western boundary of the 
churchyard being one of them. Dr. ATKINSON is of opinion 
that the old church was the chapel of the castle as well as 
parish church. This point could, no doubt, be settled by 
excavating within the castle grounds. In the Torr M.S. at 
York we find “ There was a Chantry founded in the Free 
Chappell within the Castle of Whorlton in Clyveland.? 
Torr also gives two testamentary burials as follows :— 
“9 July, 1529. Hen. Convers, of W. Lathes, in Clyveland, 
Esq., to be buried in the Chapel of Whorlton before the 
crucifix.” “30 Jan. 1577. JoH. STRANGWAYES, of Strathon; 
barge, gent., to be buried in the Parish Church of 
Whorlton.” 


In one of the chambers, tradition says, were signed the 
fateful lines that bound the beauteous Queen of Scotland to 
Henry DarNLeEy. His mother (MARGARET) was a niece 
of Henry VIII, and this monarch, as we have seen, 
granted Whorlton Castle to the Earl of LENNOX, 
MarGARET’s husband. Village tradition also says that 
the Protector bombarded the castle, which was held for 
some time by the Royalists, the field being pointed out 
from whence the attack was made by the cannon of those 
days on this grand old relic of feudal times. 


CHURCH OF THE HoLy Cross. 

This ancient church is dedicated to Gop in the name of 
the Holy Cross—in allusion to the legend of the finding of 
the Holy Cross by Sr. Heren. One hundred and six 
churches in England are named “in honour of this festival, 
some under the name of the Holy Rood, and several under 
the corruption of St. Cross.” * 

The Early Norman church consisted of a nave of three 
bays, with north and south aisles and a fine chancel arch: 
the three bays on the north of the nave are Early Norman, 
very massive and dignified, about the beginning of the 
twelfth century ; the capitals below the square abacus are 
ait A Cerner Se 


* See Parker’s ‘* Calendar of the Prayer Book,’’ illustrated, 
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richly ornamented, the centre one being as usual the most 
elaborate, with dragons, &c.; the cable ornament is used on 
the piers of the chancel arch. The three arches on the 
south side of the nave are about one hundred years later ; 
the arches are round (the original Norman ones no doubt, 
simply raised), the columns being also round with an 
octagonal abacus to the caps, which are Early English in 
style; the bases are square and have a shallow water 
moulding round the columns. 

The plinth of the Norman chancel has recently been 
laid bare in digging a trench outside ; it extends half the 
length of the present chancel. ‘The chancel arch is part of 
the nave structure, and was usually built with it. The 
present chancel is Transitional, between Early English and 
Decorated of the time of Epwarp II. In the north wall is 
a large arch under which was built the MEYNELL tomb 
and communicating with a chantry chapel of the same 
period, now pulled down, alas ! the windows being inserted 
in the chancel of the new church ; at the east end of this 
arch is a single lancet window with one cusp. The south 
wall was originally pierced with three two-light windows 
and a priest’s door ; the western window having been re- 
placed in the seventeenth century by the square-headed 
window over which are the BATE arms ; under this window 
is a so-called leper window,* now walled up like the priest’s 
door. 

There was a rood-loft in front of the chancel arch, the 
doorways to which still remain in the walls ; from this loft 
the Gospel and Epistle were read, and sometimes the 
sermon preached, and important documents read to the 
faithful. ; ; 

The original east window was a three-light one, with 
the middle light much wider than the side ones; the 
present window is Late Perpendicular, and contains some 
of the original painted-glass. ‘The piscina remains, with 


the drain cavity fluted ; there is a peculiar hollow moulding 
in the underside of the arch, the same as in the large arch 
already mentioned ; there is an aumbry on the north side. 
The altar is ancient and of oak, either of the time of 
HLIzABETH or of the Restoration period—probably the 
latter ; there are two stone brackets on either side the altar, 
very coarse and heavy, having at one time supported statues. 
This church has been rich in stone brackets, the heads on 
the early ones contemporary with the chancel being elegant 
and well executed ; the large ones are remarkable for their 
coarse design and workmanship. The mullions of the east 
window have at the base inside two elegant brackets in 
stone, one the head of a king, the other of a bishop. The 
gable over the chancel arch bears a beautiful Sanctus bell- 
cot. ‘Towards the close of the fourteenth century the nave 
was enlarged westward by another bay ; this was no doubt 
caused by the increased population brought together 
through the building of the castle in the time of RicHarp II. 

The tower is fifteenth century, of the usual type, but it 
has no buttresses ; the north side was built over the western 


* The late Mr. Matthew Bloxam informed me some years ago that 
these windows, which are found in many churches throughout the 
country, were confessional windows, and were used by the regulars 
(Dominicans and Franciscans), who interfered greatly with the seculars 
(the parochial clergy), and heard confessions through them. Mr. 
Bloxam found a document of the Reformation period thus describing 
them and ordering them to be blocked up. 


Norman arch of the nave; on the south side the foundation 
of the tower has given way, causing it to lean 22 inches 
towards the south. Several thirteenth and fourteenth-cen- 
tury gravestones are built into the walls within and without. 
There is what appears to be a holy water stoup on the inner 
wall. The tower still contains one of the Medizval bells, 
bearing the inscription ‘‘ Sancta Maria ora pro nobis.” 

The church is scored in many places with markings 
made by sharpening the spears and arrow-heads in the 
days when every man was armed with spear or cross-bow ; 
these markings are found all over the country, more or less, 
and may be noticed in this neighbourhood on Northallerton 
Church, and on the inside of the porch at Osmotherley. 

The Early Norman font is now placed on its ancient 
foundation near the tower. The church was dismantled 
some sixteen years ago, when the new church was built, the 
chancel onty being left in a state of repair for a mortuary 
chapel. In pulling down the nave the arcades were found, 
no one, it appears, having any idea that they existed, as 
they were walled up on either wide, and windows inserted 
in the arches, probably in the seventeenth century, when 
the north and south aisles were pulled down. 

The tower has recently had a new roof put on, a 
buttress has been built on the north side of the chancel 
arch, and the gable over this arch has been rebuilt ; other 
repairs have also been executed, and the bell rehung. The 
former rood bore the date, ‘‘ T. E. 1722.” The repairs were 
executed at a cost of 1272, 


The monument of Sir NicHoLtas DE MEYNELL is on the 
north side of the chancel, beyond which was the D’arcy 
chantry. ‘The figure is carved out of a solid block of oak, 
and is habited as a Crusader, cross-legged, with a dog at 
his feet, and a guardian-angel at the head and foot; it is 
one of the few remaining wooden figures in England. The 
hands are folded, as in prayer, and the sword sheathed ; it 
is evidently a figure of the thirteenth century, and corre- 
sponds with the time of Sir Nicwotas. The handsome 
stone canopy and the base of the tomb are certainly of 
later date than the figure.. The shields, GRAvEs concludes, 
bear the arms of Roos, Lattmer, Darcy, Gray, NEVILLE 
and Firz-Hucu, families with whom the descendants of 
Sir NICHOLAS intermarried. The other side of the tomb is 
a replica of the chancel side, but the gable only exists in 
fragments. The new church was built chiefly by the 
AILESBURY family sixteen years ago, and is a beautiful 
example of a village church by Wyatr. The windows in 
the chancel are by KEMPE, 
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STUDIES OF SOME LONDON CHURCHES.—1. 
[By a CORRESPONDENT. | 
N a huge and rapidly-growing city like London, each 
year necessarily produces new churches, or substantial 
additions and alterations to them, or: maybe in some cases 
what is not inaptly termed “ recasting.”*» So there is always 
something fresh for'the studious architect to learn by, save 
possibly in the way of restoration, properly so called, by 
which he can rarely profit, for the sufficient reason that the 
metropolis unfortunately possesses very few Medieval 
churches, and these, too, have mostly been already operated 
upon. ~The time has-gone by for what was little better 
than good adaptations, so to speak, of ancient buildings, 
however correctly worked out, and something different is 
now expected. One cannot better commence the con- 
sideration of such structures than by an examination of a 
very recent notable example. iw 
The church of. St. Mary of Eton, Gainsborough Road, 
Hackney Wick, so called because worked by the clergy of 
the Eton Missjon, is a stately building, outwardly rather 
recalling the idea of a college chapel, the dominant mass 
being a parallelogram having a continuous ridge to the 
roof, with span-roofed vestries and morning-chapel on the 
north and south sides respectively, near the east end. One 
thing strikes the spectator as unusual: though the church is 
apparently quite finished as regards the main fabric, there 
is no provision whatever for a bell, much less for a tower. 
If it is the proper thing for a building to tell its own tale, 
the hypercritic might affirm this axiom is not carried 
out here, for there is no indication externally that the 
nave has aisles, so that it comes upon one as a sur- 
prise, on entering the church, to see the majestic and 
very lofty arcade, with narrow aisles of considerable 
height, used as ambulatories. The piers carrying 
the arches are of freestone and about 3 feet 6 inches square. 
The arch mouldingsare notall discontinuous, as is more usual 
im such cases where there is no impost, and the inner order 
rests on carved corbels. Owing to the great height of the 
aisles, their large windows are placed at a considerable dis- 
tance from the floor, so that to some extent the effect of a 
elerestory is obtained. But happily no advantage has been 
taken of this great unoccupied space to use it for the 
modern craze of a green painted wood dado, neither has 
any provision for such in the future been made. ‘The whole 
effect of this unusual arrangement, added to the very thick 
walls of the nave, is most striking, and dwells upon the 
mind’s eye long after the building has been left. There are 
two large windows at the west end of the nave, set high up 
in the gable, as is likewise the one window at the east end. 
The painted waggon-headed ceilings are of wood, and 
without tie-bars (except one in the chancel) notwithstanding 
the considerable span, the ceiling to the aisles being semi- 
arched, and that to the chancel being rather richer in 
design. The frieze under the cornice is formed by the 
Magnificat, &c., in large lettering. A lofty painted wood 
screen, unbroken in length, as it extends the whole width of 
the church, and without doors or gates, separates the nave 
from the chancel. It has a boldly projecting cornice, 
almost suggesting a cove, and is surmounted by a rich 
carved cresting. There is no step here, and no rise in the 
floor-line till the approach to the altar is reached by several 
steps. ‘There are return stalls for the clergy, east of the 
screen, and it is evident, from the height to which the close 
panelling is carried, that when sitting down very little of the 
clergy. or choir can be seen. Surely this is to be regretted. 
High screens separate the chancel from its aisles, and at 
the east is a stone wall-screen of considerable height, 
behind which is an ambulatory. There is no organ at pre- 
sent, but only an “ American organ”; neither would it be 
possible to put one without blocking the passage-way of the 
chancel aisles. Such are the principal features of this fine 
interior, the component parts of which are very simple, as 
evidenced by the brevity of this description. It may be 
added that the broad passages are paved with a kind of fine 
red concrete, which has a pleasing appearance. No porches 
exist, but there are three doorways with inner painted wood 
lobbies, two’ on the north side and one on the south, 
placed near the west end, the folding-doors opening within 
the thickness of the walls. There are no projecting eaves, 
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but stone parapets, and the roofs are covered with greenish 
grey slates with plain coped red ridge tiles, the wings of 


which are rather short. There are only two gable crosses, 
one at: the west end of the nave and the other at the 
east end‘of the morning chapel. The walls are of red 
brick externally, but the massive buttresses entirely of free- 
stone. It only remains to state that the east end of the 
church closely abuts a road, and just under the apex of the 
gable is the crucified Saviour sculptured in stone, with 
the attendant figures of St. JoHn and the Blessed Virgin. 
The planting of such a church near the Essex marshes, 
with all the elements of dignity and massive grandeur, 
among a working-class population, is a noble work for the 
ancient college of Eton to have undertaken, and cannot 
but be productive of many good results. - No :clap-trap 
detail or meretricious feature finds a place in this House of 
Gop, which architecturally must.enhance the reputation of 
Messrs. BopLey & GaRNER. It displays marked originality 
without any impatient striving after absolute novelty. 

Let us now-turn in quite another direction, over the. 
water, to the Surrey side of the Thames, and examine. 
another large church, very recently consecrated, All. 
Hallows, near Union Street, Southwark. The church has 
been a familiar object for some years to travellers by the 
South Eastern Railway between Charing Cross and London 
Bridge. The whole structure is now complete, the nave 
and aisles having been added. The junction of the red 
tile-covered roofs of the old and new parts of the building 
has a somewhat peculiar appearance, the ridge line being 
continuous, like the last-named church, without any coping 
intervening between nave and chancel. The contrast and 
line of demarcation between the ‘‘ancient and modern” 
tiles is accordingly great, necessarily much more so than in 
the case of slating. The exterior of the body of the church 
is extremely plain, with its slightly-projecting buttresses ; 
but in the case of the chancel, which is of unusual length, 
the buttresses are strongly emphasised and of great projec- 
tion, the object of which is evident on entering the church. 
Even in the chancel, though the windows have rich Late 
Geometrical tracery, they are externally very little set back 
from the face of the wall, which of course gives them a 
rather flat appearance. Ornate tracery certainly needs 
well-developed mullions and jamb-mouldings. No doubt 
internal effect was considered more important; but it 
appears to the writer that in London some of the new 
school of architects entertain too profound a contempt for 
attractive features externally in ecclesiastical work. Even 
the best friends of the architect, Mr. G. GILBERT Scort, could 
not congratulate him on the beauty of the exterior of All 
Hallows. For example, look at the coping of the west 
gable, which is fixed flush with the wall next the rvof; or 
at the chamfered eaves gutters to the nave set straight 
on the wall (the church is built of red brick with 
stone dressings and coping), without brick or stone 
over-sailing course under, which necessarily gives a very 
crude appearance—no line of emphasising shadow where it 
is most wanted. Moreover, for practical reasons it is desir- 
able to get the gutter away from the main wall as far as. 
possible, in case of stoppage caused by heavy rains. One 
looks in vain, too, for a west gable cross to the great nave. 
The aisles are wide, span-roofed and covered with lead, 
and of very flat pitch, with parapets. On their north and. 
south sides is another feature, showing the disregard ex- 
hibited to external appearance, for in order to obtain good 
depth of internal reveal to the windows, the wall is abso- 
lutely thicker where they occur, the space between con- 
sisting of wide, plain square panels, the external face of 
window wall of parapet being flush, which has by no means 
a nice effect. The aisles do not extend as far as the west 
end of the nave, and the internal angle thus formed is 
utilised for porches flush with the west wall. These are 
entered by doorways on the north and south sides respec- 
tively. They are very plain both externally and internally, 
having wide square-headed windows of unecclesiastical 
form, and flat, painted wood ceilings with hipped roofs. 
These external doorways are of simple design, instead of 
forming an important architectural feature, as is so fre- 
quently the case in Medieval examples, particularly in Late 
Norman work. The doors are of oak, varnished in- 
ternally, oddly enough, and with ribs externally, but with- 
out strap hinges, except on the inside, where they are of the. 
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plainest description. Inner doorways in each porch open 
out into the west end of the aisles and into the north and 
south sides of the nave respectively. The lofty bell-turret 
over the chancel arch rises somewhat too abruptly from the 
roof for good effect ; it wants some slight projection or base 
to connect it more gently with the lines of the roof. 

And now for the interior, which, owing to the great 
width of the nave, the height up to the ceiling, and the 
spacious aisles, as well as the unusually developed chancel, 
is striking. It was previously mentioned that the nave is 
longer than the aisles, and advantage has been taken of this 
to raise this portion of it three steps above the general level, 
and to place the handsome stone font. here, which, though 
not finished, will be of much interest, owing to the sculp- 
tured subjects chosen. A very lofty pyramidal oak canopy 
is almost a necessity, architecturally speaking, for a font in 
so prominent and elevated a situation in this large church 
in order to emphasise it. No doubt this will be provided 
in time. A raised platform of this kind is a very effective 
feature in any church, notably at the cathedral of St. Denis, 
mear Paris, or, nearer home, at St. Martin’s Church, 
Brighton, the fine design of Mr. SomERS CLARKE. 

The nave arches are of considerable width, and have 
discontinuous mouldings stopping on the piers without 
impost or capital. There are two windows to each bay of 
the clerestory, and in the piers between them are canopied 
niches, evidently intended at a future time to each contain 
two sculptured figures, the upper one carried on a corbel. 
The inner reveals of the windows here as in the rest of the 
body of the church are square-angled, not splayed, and with 
freestone dressings. How one misses the beautiful effect 
of the deep splay! The walls are rough-stuccoed, as they 
‘ought always to be where there is the slightest hope of 
colour decoration eventually. All the ceilings are of wood 
and plainly painted, that to the nave being of the trefoil 
form so commonly seen in North Italian Gothic churches 
(and never occurring, so far as the writer is aware, in an 
ancient English one), with iron ties where the lower and 
upper foils meet. The aisle ceilings are divided into 
rectangular panels by ribs, following the lines of the very 
flat-pitched span-roofs, and the ceiling to the chancel is of 
pointed waggon-head form. Constructionally, it will be 
seen the ceilings display scant novelty, and the idea is 
probably to make their principal features in the future 
in colour. The walls of the aisles have very plain 
panelling, about 8 feet in height, painted a dark tint, but 
mercifully there is no indication of any such feature 
round the piers of the great nave arcade. It is a mystery 
to the writer as to what is the beauty of these high “ dados,” 
so different to those in the Wrenian churches in the City of 
London (now, alas! fast disappearing), with their rich, dark 
old oak and delicately moulded small panels. 

The very lofty chancel-arch has no piers, extending from 
wall to wall, and it is intended to hereafter place a rood- 
screen under it of considerable height, which will be an 
immense improvement to the effect of the church, looking 
eastward. ‘The chancel, as was previously mentioned, is of 
unusual length, and seems somewhat narrow compared with 
the wide nave. There is only one step up to it from the 
nave, but many east of the temporary choir seats, so that 
the altar is ultimately raised about twelve steps, giving a 
remarkably imposing effect to the east end. Such an eleva- 
tion to the altar is necessarily impracticable in the majority 
of churches, as a considerable amount of length is needed 
for this purpose. But, as will be seen, the elevation is not 
without a very practical use in this instance. 

(To be continued.) 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS.* 


ioe considering the subject of State organisation by the archi- 

tectural profession argumentatively, it must be conceded 
that an architectural organisation is instituted to aid in the 
carrying out of measures looking toward the advancement of 
the profession as a profession. In its purely ethical feature the 
profession is made reputable or disreputable by the action of 
its members, and its reputation does not wholly lie with those 


* A paper on *‘ The Importance of State Organisation ”’ read at 
the Seventh Annual Convention of the Ohio Chapter, A.I.A., at 
Columbus, by R. C. McLean, and published in the //and Architect. 
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who are worthy and conscientious, but is affected by any who 
may claim relationship, however small their ability may be te 
support the assumption. This being the fact, the value of all 
organisation is in its ability to control its membership, and also 
those who claim connection with its members professionally. 
This, in the early days of the profession, was attempted in 
several ways. A small body of architects met in New York, 
and after protesting against the charlatanism that was creeping 
into their ranks, and the evil results of which they were in a 
measure held responsible for, formed a league which was the 
foundation of the American Institute of Architects. This body 
procured a charter from the State of New York, but beyond this 
I can remember of no measure taken toward anything more 
definite than the establishment of a code of ethics which 
seemed to have its foundation in a schedule of charges anda 
superstructure in the successful collection of the same when it 
was possible to sufficiently overcome the proverbial parsimony 
of the owner to do so. After many years the architects of the 
West took the matter up, and in the organisation of the Western 
Association of Architects sought to bring the profession to a 
more practical and definite standing, and in some way establish 
a sharper distinguishing line than that of a mere definition or a 
percentage for services. Here it was found that what the pro- 
fession had needed was a legal status which said who were 
architects and who were not, and placed a barrier over which 
the unfit could not pass into professional practice. 

The establishment of this legal status is the most important 
matter before the profession. In fact, there is no professional 
status until this is established. The carpenter who hangs out 
his shingle with his name and ‘“‘architect” appended is just as 
much an architect and can collect just as large fees for his work (if 
hecan finda client) as Mr. Hunt, whois honoured by the profession 
of two continents. While this state of things exists can anyone, 
however sanguine, hope for a real professional advancement ? 
The architects of the United States have in the past ten years 
astonished the world. They have broadened the scope of the 
profession, and their works have gone beyond any that the 
world hasseen. ‘Their creations are not all beautiful, but the 
ingenuity with which design has been wedded to purpose and 
stability to lightness is the wonder of this nineteenth century. 
But what does all this avail if so low is the public estimate 
placed upon the services of those who have accomplished it 
when their art and their talents are in constant competition 
with those who have not the smallest atom of ability, but the 
largest amount of assurance to support their claim to a place in 
the profession? Therefore there must be a legal status esta- 
blished for the sake of the art of the future, and for the sake of 
the honour and prosperity of the present, and this can only be 
done through State organisation and concerted action. 

All measures looking toward State enactment are opposed 
by those who know they have no right to call themselves 
architects, and such usually have political influence of a more 
active kind than the architect who is busy with his professional 
duties and unlearned (except through an occasional courthouse 
competition, perhaps) in the ways of the “lobby.” You know 
how at the last session of the New York Legislature a Bill was 
passed by both houses, about to be vetoed by the governor, 
amended and again passed without a dissenting vote, only to 
be vetoed by the governor upon the representations of five so- 
called architects, who probably had more political influence 
than the Institute and State Chapter members who laboured for 
and urged its passage. How can this State enactment be 
secured? First, there should be, if possible, an active State 
Chapter, meeting annually, with committees, active committees, 
to carry out the work of the chapter during the year, and 
reporting progress to a mid-year meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. A special committee should have charge of a Bill 
for the regulation of the practice of architecture in the State, 
and each member of the profession in the State should be 
kept informed of the line of procedure and the work accom- 
plished, and aiding whenever necessary. The Bill should be 
as far as possible similar in every State;and should not be 
ideal, but framed on lines that would meet with the least 
opposition. This Bill should be placed in the hands of every 
assemblyman and State senator and every local newspaper in 
the State by a member, and its object and advantages to the 
public shown before the legislature meets. The governor of 
the State should be won to a favourable position, and all the 
preparatory work possible done before the Bill is presented. 
While pending, at least two of the most prominent members of 
the profession in the State should be at the capital watching all 
opposition and counteracting its effect, and ready at any time 
to call others to lend moral support to the Bill while in 
the hands of committees or before the house. It is not 
so important what kind of a Bill is passed as that some 
Bill which recognises that this is a profession and not 
a trade is entered upon the statutes of the State and 


| becomes a governing law. The proper amendments will fol- 


low. After one State has passed such a law the precedent 
will materially aid in securing recognition in others. The fact 
that Canada has passed a Legislative Act, the operation of 
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which is found to be beneficial, should be called to the atten- 
tion of the legislators, and in fact the profession should work 
for this as they work for honour and a big commission— that 
is, all the time. The form of State organisation may be of 
necessity modified in States where there are but two or three 
cities, and these at long distances apart, supporting local 
chapters, but the trouble and expense to the individual should 
not have so large a place in the mind as to obscure the 
necessity for active, incessant work. Per 

And this is the importance of State organisation. Do not 
think that the different local chapters in a State are sufficient. 
When it comes to State work, the State must act as a whole 
and not in parts. It must work incessantly. Each member of 
the profession must feel that beyond the education of draughts- 
men, beyond the preservation of classical remains, beyond the 
art and the service of the profession, stands the importance of 
this professional foundation, and all effort must be made that it 
be laid, and laid well. We have overlooked the necessity too 
long, and many of those whose names are greatest in the 
professional roll have been too indifferent ; but the evils growing 
out of the unregulated indefinite place in which the profession 
finds itself are accumulating rapidly, and the longer they are 
allowed to exist the harder will it be to secure that establish- 
ment which will make it an honour for a man to die an 
architect and an honour to live one. 


TESSER A. 


Windsor Castle. 


HE history of Windsor Castle is essentially the history of 
the private lives of many of England’s monarchs. Its 
foundation is owing to William the Conqueror, before whose 
time Windsor, though occasionally a royal residence, was not 
the castellated hill which now bears the name, but the village 
still called Old Windsor some two miles to the north-west of it. 
A few serfs and swineherds dwelt in straggling huts near that 
old palace or manor-house of the Saxon kings, tending swine 
in the woods which, stretching southwards and westwards, 
formed the outskirts of the royal forest of Windsor. At the 
time of the erection of the castle by William there does not 
appear to have been any town or village where the present 
town of Windsor stands. It must have gradually arisen under 
the walls of the castle, partly from the convenience or necessity 
of having residences in the vicinity for persons connected with 
the court, and also for the sale of wares to the attendants. The 
first direct mention of Windsor as a residence of the Conqueror 
is in the year 1070, when a passage in the chronicles of Roger 
de Hoveden notes the gift of archbishoprics made by the king 
wi le there. The earliest mention of the castle as a state 
pr*son is in the succeeding reign, when the Earl of Northum- 
berland was incarcerated there in A.D. 1095. In the ensuing 
reigns we meet with continued reference to courtly feasts at the 
castle. Its aspect was changed and greatly improved by 
Henry I1I., than whom perhaps no English sovereign ever paid 
so much attention to painting, sculpture and architecture. The 
glories of its history begin in the reign of Edward I., who held 
a splendid tournament in the park in 1307. But its greatest 
days of chivalric glory occurred in the reign of the sumptuous 
third Edward, who, in imitation of King Arthur, the imaginary 
founder of British chivalry, determined to hold a round table 
or assembly of knights at Windsor which should be open to all 
noble comers, and which brought together a brilliant assem- 
blage of English and foreign chivalry and many high-born 
dames, in the January of 1344. This feast, for which letters of 
safe conduct were granted and all royal protection given to 
foreign knights and their servants on the journey, was so great 
a success and brought the king so much glory in an age de- 
voted to feats of arms that it was repeated in 1345, and again 
when the monarch returned from Cressy. About that time we 
first meet with a notice of the existence of a badge or device of 
the garter. It incidentally occurs in wardrobe accounts towards 
the end of 1347 or beginning of 1348, when we find sums ex- 
pended for making a bed of blue taffeta for the king, powdered 
with garters, containing this motto, Hon sozt gui mal y pense, 
and for making twelve blue garters embroidered with gold and 
silk, each having the same motto. Under Edward III. the 
castle was enlarged nearly to its present extent. 


Influence of Materials on Gothic Architecture. 


M. Viollet le Duc points to the use of small-sized stones as 
one of the special characteristics of Gothic architecture, and 
nearly two hundred years previously Sir Christopher Wren had 
made exactly the same observation. Both these writers point 
out how materially the style was modified and influenced by 
that practice. In the middle ages there were few good roads, 
and this rendered the cost of the transport of stone propor- 
tionately high, a cost still more seriously augmented by the 
inordinate tolls, private and public, then so often and so ex- 
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tensively, on some pretence or other, levied by the landowners, 
whether lay or ecclesiastical, through whose demesnes or terri- 
torial limits the stones had to be conveyed to their destination. 
These causes of expense operated to so great an extent as to 
render the materials used in a building usually much more ex- 
pensive than the labour required in working and setting them. 
Moreover, the want of regular employment for men in those 
times and the consequent low scale of wages rendered labour a 
comparatively unimportant part of the cost of a building. From 
hence a state of things arose exactly the converse of that which 
exists at present, when the mason is often better paid than the 
clergyman, and when canals, railroads and machinery have re- 
duced the cost of getting and carrying heavy building materials 
to a small fraction only of that which prevailed in Medizeval 
times. The former state of things naturally led to, perhaps, 
nearly all the peculiarities of the Gothic style. There was a 
lavish expenditure of labour in deep undercuttings and perfora- 
tions and the intricacies of every kind which, above all things, 
distinguish Gothic work, and which are, in truth, essential to 
the full and complete development of it. At the same time, the 
cost and difficulties of the transit of freestone naturally caused 
the use of it in small blocks, as observed by Wren and Viollet 
le Duc, a result which of course tended to encourage those very 
intricacies and delicacies which characterise Gothic carved 
work in general. Each boss and badge and crocket was usually 
a distinct stcne; the capitals of the very largest pillars and 
piers were built up in courses of very moderate depth, each 
course of stone composing a distinct and independent band or 
tier of foliage or other ornamentation, whilst the shafts of 
columns, even in the largest structures, were usually of dia- 
meters measuring but a few inches, 


Ancient Portals. 


According to Vitruvius, who gives general rules for the pro- 
portions of the portals of temples, the hypothyron, or aperture 
for doors, should be as follows:—The height from the pave- 
ment to the ceiling of the temple being divided into three parts. 
and a half, two of the whole parts were allowed for the height 
of the door. These two parts were subdivided into twelve 
smaller parts, of which five and a half were allowed as the width 
of the door at the base; and the upper part was contracted 
according to the following rules :—If not more than 16 feet high, 
the contraction was one-third of the width of the jamb on the 
face; if the height was mcre than 16, and not exceeding 25 feet, 
a fourth part of the width of the jamb only was employed ; and 
from beyond 25 feet, and not exceeding 30 feet, one-eighth 
only. Doors higher in proportion were made perpendicular. 
The Egyptian doorway is perpendicular, and consists of two 
flat architraves of stone, with a flat lintel surmounted by an 
astragal moulding, above which is a frieze terminated with a 
bold cavetto and fillet. The doorway, enclosed between the 
architraves and lintel, is narrow in its proportions. The form 
of the door itself (if there ever was one used) is unknown, The 
Greek doorway is often inclined inwards, or contracted at the 
top ; it has also a peculiar lintel or top-stone, with mouldings 
running round it and meeting the ends of the architraves, and 
forming two elbows. The mouldings of the architraves are 
delicately formed and decorated with ornamenis, and a frieze 
and cornice supported on consoles are sometimes added. The 
decorations of the Erechtheum doorway are very rich. We 
have no example of the form and construction of a Greek door. 
The Roman doorway was formed on the model of the Greek, 
except that the elbows or projections of the architrave mould- 
ings over the lintels are of rare occurrence, as well as the 
inclination of the jambs or their contraction at the tops ; they 
occur, however, in the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli, and of Her- 
cules at Cora. The bronze door of the Pantheon at Rome is. 
not, we believe, altogether an antique model. The bronze door 
of the Temple of Romulus at Rome is, however, an antique: 
door. 

Roman Sepulchres. 


Vitruvius says nothing on the subject of sepulchres and 
tombs, either Grecian or Roman, yet sepulchral edifices are still 
very numerous throughout Latium and Magna Grecia, and 
many of them must originally have been very conspicuous: 
objects, and not a little remarkable on account of the studied 
architectural decoration bestowed on them externally, for besides. 
subterraneous sepulchral chambers or vaults (which were usually 
very carefully finished internally, and not unfrequently orna- 
mented with painting and stucco-work and -with marble or 
mosaic pavements) there is another and quite distinct class. 
consisting of structures raised above ground, insulated and 
apparently solid. These may be described as generally of 
nearly cubical form, though some are of much loftier propor- 
tions. There are besides varieties of this class in which either 
a conical or cylindrical superstructure is raised upon the square: 
portion, which then becomes a basement, or else the superstruc- 
ture is also square, but is distinguished from the lower part by 
pilasters, panels with inscriptions, and other architectural de- 
corations ; some of these have an upper sepulchral chamber, 
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others a subterraneous one also or one below the level of the 
ground. What is called the Sepolcro di Nerone, near Ponte 
Molle, may be taken as a specimen of the usual character of 
Roman tombs partaking of the cubic form. Like the generality 
of them this is somewhat more than a perfect cube, 
the dimensions being 20 feet by 24 in height, or including 
‘its covering 27 feet. At each angle is a _ large acro- 
terium presenting two quadrant-shaped surfaces, meet- 
ing at right angles at the external edge of two ad- 
joining sides, a species of ornament almost peculiar to 
ancient altars and tombs. Of larger tombs of this class 
there is one in the Via Portuensis, a double cube in 
height, the measurements being respectively 44 and 80 feet. 
{n the example previously mentioned the upper part is rather 
less in height than the basement, but here it is about a third 
more, and is also decorated with four pilasters on each front, 
with a small pediment, not supporting, but placed between the 
large acroteria at the angles. Of circular tombs we have a 
well-known example in that of Manutius Plancus at Gaeta; a 
low circular tower (nearly solid within), about 60 feet in 
diameter and 1o feet more in height. Therefore, owing to 
its size, it is rather a mausoleum than a mere tomb. The same 
may be said of that of Czcilia Metella at Rome, which struc- 
ture, otherwise called Il Capo di Bove, from the ornaments 
in its Doric frieze, exceeds the one just mentioned in size, it 
being go feet in diameter, and its entire height about 130 feet. 
It does not, however, partake so much of the character of a 
mere tower as the tomb at Gaeta, because it consists of two 
nearly equal masses, viz. a square one with a cylindrical super- 
structure, and is therefore an example of that compound-form 
class which we have above pointed out. Among the tombs at 
Pompeii there is one which is circular in the upper part of its 
exterior, and internally has a dome of very peculiar shape, 
which does not show itself on the outside, but is cut out of the 
solid mass. Other sepulchral structures at Pompeii are very 
numerous, forming what is called the “Street of Tombs.” 
Instead of cemeteries or public burying-grounds, it was the 
custom in ancient Italy to erect tombs on each side of the 
principal roads leading from a city, as was the case with the 
Via Appia and others in the immediate vicinity of Rome. 


Granite in Egypt. 


The ancient Egyptians watched the effect of atmospheric 
and other influences on stones, and wisely profited by the 
lessons taught them by experience. They learnt that earth 
abounding with nitre, from its attracting moisture, had the 
effect of decomposing granite, but that in the dry climate of 
Upper Egypt the stone remained for ages uninjured when 
raised above all contact with the ground. When therefore 
there was a possibility of its being exposed to damp, they based 
an obelisk or other granite monument on limestone substruc- 
tions, and these last are found at the present day perfectly pre- 
served while the granite above them gives signs of decay in 
proportion to its contact to the earth subsequently accumulated 
around it. This refers to Upper Egypt, visited only four or five 
times in a year by a shower of rain, for in the Delta granite 
remains have been affected in a far greater degree than in the 
Thebaid ; nitre abounds there, and it is remarkable that the 
obelisks at Alexandria have suffered the least on the sides next 
the sea. The Egyptians seldom used granite as a building 
stone, except for a small sanctuary in some sandstone temple ; 
and in the later times of the Ptolemies one or two temples were 
built entirely of granite. But in the true Egyptian period the 
use of that stone was chiefly confined to the external and 
internal casing of walls, to obelisks, doorways, monolithic 
shrines, sarcophagi, statues, small columns and monuments of 
limited size, and was sometimes employed for roofing a cham- 
ber in a tomb. The durability of granite varies according to 
its quality. The felspar is the first of its component parts 
which decomposes, and its greater or less aptitude for decay 
-depends on the nature of the base of which the felspar consists. 
Egypt produces a great variety of granite, and the primitive 
ranges in the desert east of the Nile, about thirty-five miles 
from the Red Sea, supplied the Romans with numerous hitherto 
unknown kinds, as well as with porphyry, which they quarried 
extensively in that district; but the granite of the ancient 
Egyptians came from the quarries of Syene, in the valley of the 
Nile, and from these they obtained what was used for their 
monuments. It is from this locality that the name of “Syenite” 
has been applied to a certain kind of granite ; it is, however, 
far from being all of the same nature, and a small portion only 
of the store found there is really what we now call “ Syenite.” 
Already, at the early period of the third and fourth dynasties, 
‘between twelve and thirteen centuries before the Christian era, 
the Egyptians extensively employed granite for various pur- 
poses. They had learnt to cut it with such skill that the joints 
of the blocks were fitted with the utmost precision; deep 
grooves were formed in the hard stone with evident facility, 
and it must have been known to them for a long period before 
the erection of the oldest monuments that remain—the Pyra- 
mids of Memphis, where granite was introduced in a manner 
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which could only result from long experience. Again, in the 
time of the first Osirtasen, about 2,050 years before the Christian 
era, granite obelisks were erected at Heliopolis and in the 
Fy6om, and other granite monuments were raised in the same 
reign at Thebes, from which we find that even then the 
Egyptians had learnt how the damp earth acted on granite 
when buried beneath it; and this interesting question conse- 
quently suggests itself, How long before that time must the 
stone have been used to enable them to obtain from experience 
that important hint which led them to place granite on lime- 
stone substructions ? 


The Box Tunnel. 


The Box Tunnel, on the Great Western Railway, passes for 
a considerable distance through strata of Bath freestone, 
geologically termed the great oolite formation, and presents 
some features worthy of notice. The tunnel occurs on a 
gradient or inclination of I in 100, ascending from west to east, 
while the natural dip of the oolitic strata is about the same in 
the opposite direction ; they are nearly horizontal in a direc- 
tion from north to south, or transverse to that of the tunnel. 
The strata vary in thickness from 24 to 4 feet and upwards, and 
are intersected by vertical fissures, of trifling width but of con- 
siderable height, the direction of which is generally at right 
angles with that of the tunnel, but in some cases obliquely 
across it. These fissures had occasioned some alarm, but the 
minute examination to which they were subjected led General 
Pasley to report that he considered the rock sufficiently solid, 
as it everywhere emitted a clear sharp sound when struck with 
a hammer or an iron rod, while, had it keen dangerous, the 
sound would have been hollow and dull. The examination of 
neighbouring quarries in the same strata, in which such fissures 
exist In greater numbers and in more hazardous situations, 
confirmed his opinion of the safety of the tunnel. The eastern 
end of the tunnel is, for a short distance, lined with masonry ; 
beyond which, for about half a mile, the excavation is left with- 
out any support from masonry or brickwork, its extreme width 
being in this part 30 feet, and its height varying from 30 feet to 
40 feet, in order to avoid finishing above in any stratum of 
doubtful character, which, though sufficiently strong in the sides, 
might not be so trustworthy asa roof. The sides of the excavation 
are cut in the form of an oblong elliptical or nearly a Gothic arch ; 
but the uppermost bed of oolite, which forms the roof of the tunnel, 
has not been completed in that form, but has, for greater 
strength, been left flat for a width of 2 or 3 feet, and in order to 
avoid the risk of exfoliation which would have attended the 
cutting of the edges of the strata to a thin wedge shape, had the 
curved line of the tunnel been continued unbroken where it 
intersects them in the sides of the roof, they are cut in the form 
of steps, each stratum presenting a thick blunt edge, so that, in 
the words of Pasley’s report, “the upper strata of the oolite 
being supported by those below them, beyond which they each 
successively project in a moderate degree, like corbels in archi- 
tecture, the whole enter into that sort of combination which has 
the strength of an arch without its form, provided that the 
vertical fissures do not cut through them longitudinally,” of which 
no symptom was apparent. The remaining portion of the Box 
Tunnel, passing in the centre through beds of fullers’ earth and 
clay below the great oolite formation, and towards the western 
extremity through the inferior oolite is arched over with brick- 
work, varying in thickness from four to seven concentric half- 
brick rings, and at the western entrance containing nine such 
rings. An inverted arch is introduced excepting where the 
oolite forms the foundation or bottom of the tunnel, and in some 
parts a portion of the side walls has been formed of the inferior 
oolite, unprotected by brickwork, although it has not in any 
instance been trusted for the roof. 


Greek and Roman Architecture. 


If we analyse the buildings of the Greeks we invariably 
meet with the same subtle, delicate genius, knowing how to 
turn every difficulty to good account and every obstacle to the 
advantage of art, even down to the minutest details. The 
analysis of a Roman monument reveals to us other instincts, 
other aims. The Roman only looks at the whole, the gratifica- 
tion of a satisfied want. He is no artist; he governs, he ad- 
ministers, he constructs. The form is to him nothing more 
than a covering with which he clothes his structure, without 
any over-anxiety as to whether the garment is in perfect ac- 
cordance with the body, and all the parts are deduced from one 
leading principle. He does not stop for these refinements, pro- 
vided only the covering be ample and substantial, worthy of the 
thing covered and an honour to the person who caused it to be 
made ; it is of scant importance to him whether or not it also 
fulfils those conditions of art which the Greek requires. It is 
useful to trace with precision the boundary line which separates 
Greek art from Roman art. To know thoroughly the properties 
peculiar to these two civilisations is the best method of explain- 
ing the development of modern arts, and of appreciating what 
we have taken, and what we have yet to take, from the one and 
from the other. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Melbourne builders have suddenly discovered that 
the Registration of Architects’ Bill is a pernicious Bill. 
The Builders and Contractors’ Association of Victoria, with 
‘other builders’ associations probably to support them, 
‘decided to oppose it. Such, at any rate, we learn to have 
been the case from the Australian papers last to hand. 
Judging from the report of the special meeting of the 
Victorian Association, as given in the Australasian Builder, 
it would seem that the result of the deliberation of the 
builders met together in conclave must show that registra- 
tion of architects in Australia is not only desirable but 
necessary. From the various remarks made by different 
speakers, it would appear that the pernicious element of the 
Bill consists in making it next to impossible for unqualified 
persons to get appointments as official architects and _sur- 
veyors, and that it would close the door to their obtaining 
appointments to corporations, municipalities, companies, 
&c., or to private practice as architects. Whatever the 
ability a young man was possessed of, he could not be an 
architect without qualifying himself by proper training. 
The intelligent young builder wishes to earn money, and at 
the same time to be able to dub himself an architect at any 
time he may desire. Under the Bill, however, he would 
have to spend both time and money in qualifying himself 
by education. That was apparently the real objection, if 
not stated in those words—though, indeed, one speaker is 
reported to have said that, if the Bill passed, “it would no 
longer be possible for a poor old broken-down contractor 
to turn architect and make a fair living”—a venture 
which has several times been entered on successfully in 
Melbourne. 


Ir may be said that Australian architects are faddish in 
moving to distinguish themselves from incompetent men. 
Here we have long been accustomed to be confounded 
with blundering tradesmen, and find the word architect 
pretty universally used as another but more ornamental 
term for a bungler. The general idea is that an architect is 
a mysterious personage who is responsible for all that goes 
wrong in a building, and for accidents that occur. We 
frequently receive letters, circulars, &c., from men who are 
perfectly worthy men in their own line of business if they 
would only not pretend to be architects also. We shall not 
give a list of all these businesses. It will be sufficient to 
say that there are firms that describe themselves as archi- 
tects and sanitary engineers, as undertakers and architects, 
as furniture dealers and architects, as architects and land 
agents, &c. ‘Then, again, there is a multitude of what are 
known as brass-plate architects, and the public may be 
excused for ignorance, seeing that the profession is divided 
against itself as to what constitutes an architect. In the 
interests of the majority of architects it would have been 
thought advisable for architecture to have some standing 
like other professions. Prominent men who have made 
their mark may possibly be interested in decrying registra- 
tion, but much business that legitimately belongs to the 
profession is absorbed by tradesmen or professional quacks, 
and architects in turn have to invade departments of 
buisness that do not pertain to architecture. The question, 
however, is one that concerns not only the main body of 
architects, but also in a secondary way the public at large. 
If both parties are content to suffer who shall say them nay? 


THE Art Journal has an article entitled ‘“ English and 
American Architecture—a Comparison and a Prophecy.” 
The nature of the article is sufficiently defined by the 
title. Such topics bring to mind the question of style. 
The thought of a coming style occasionally presents itself 
to the minds of architects, and now and again the question 
is referred to by word of mouth. Various siyles have been 
evolved since building first was practised, and architects 
of the present day would be pleased to add to them yet 
another departure and to be able to say, Here is something 
new. ‘The most enthusiastic, however, have to find en- 
couragement in thinking that future ages will speak of a 
“Victorian style.” But that cannot be considered more 
than a pleasing delusion. What signs are there of its birth 
or conception? Such signs may indeed appear later and 
when least expected. In the development of styles the 


men who contributed to form them did not consciously 
work to create a novelty; they merely strove that their 
buildings should meet desired purposes and the wants of 
the day, and that they should be clothed with such grace 
and beauty as they could confer on them. To have talked 
of, and aimed at, creating a newstyle would have hampered 
them in unconsciously adapting the beauties of past work 
to their present conditions and circumstances. American 
architects appear to be interested rather in building than in 
theorising. If a newstyle is created it is more likely to be 
evolved in America than elsewhere. 


THE present London County Councillors cannot be 
called wise in their own generation. This and the previous 
Council have been characterised more by love of office 
than by competency for it. However, there is this con- 
solation that the follies committed will in the end bring 
about a great reaction, when the electors will choose men 
of ability to represent them. One of the latest things is a 
crusade against iron buildings, and the particular building 
proceeded against is an iron church. Had it been a Board 
school the Council would probably not have dared to 
interfere. The exploits of the County Council bear a 
strong resemblance to the valorous deeds of Noaw Ctay- 
POLE in “ Oliver Twist.” 


We lately referred to the dangerous condition of the 
church of St. Eustache in Paris, of which parts were allowed 
to moulder because the official departments that are con- 
nected with ancient buildings could not determine whether 
the church was a national or a municipal work. The safety 


| of the public has compelled somebody or other to look 


after the less secure stones. The exterior of the building 
is now partly concealed behind a hoarding that is covered 
with the most glaring advertisements that can be discovered 
in Paris, and the church consequently assumes a most 
secular character. It is to be hoped the interior will be 
spared from displays of chromatic printing, and the figure- 
painting of which bill-stickers approve. But the desire to 
gain is so Omnipotent in Paris it would not surprise us to 
hear that the columns and walls have been already assigned 
to a speculator, and that some of the spaces are to be let at 
a high rate. The facility possessed by the French artist in 
dashing off figures in fancy costumes or nude is transforming 
Paris into the biggest advertising station in Europe. 


A MEETING of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland will be held in Dublin on Tuesday next. Among 
the papers to be read on the occasion will be “Crom- 
leachs—supposed Sepuichral Structures and Bullans,” by 
Mr. G. H. Kinanan ; “Traces of Ancient Dwellings in 
the Sandhills of West Kerry,” by the Ven. G. R. Wynne, 
of Ardfert ; “The Rarer Forms of Irish Tiles,” by Mr: 
WILLIAM FRAZER ; and “‘ Two Prehistoric Forts in County 
Clare, viz. Cahershaughnessy, near Spansil Hill,” by 
Mr. H. B. Harris ; and “ Moghane, near Dromoland,” by 
Mr. T. JOHNSON WESTROPP. 


Ir is proposed to hold an exhibition of arts and 
industries in Antwerp in 1894, and which will be inter- 
national to some extent. An exhibition nowadays must 
outdo the ordinary places of entertainment by presenting 
novelties that will be startling. Accordingly, nobody will 
be surprised to hear that it is proposed to import as many 
Aftican pigmies as can be persuaded or forced to leave their 
hills. Works of art, machinery and the most elegant pro- 
ductions of industry can of late years secure only the most 
languid interest from visitors. It cannot be expected that 
the best pictures of RuBeNns and his successors will ever 
attract as much notice as a couple of pigmies, but if the 
Antwerp Exhibition is simply to serve as a sort of supple- 
ment to the illustrations of travellers’ tales, the artists will 
be acting creditably if they keep aloof from it. Some 
resolve of the kind must be carried out sooner or later, for 
it is absurd to be setting up exhibitions under magniloquent 
titles for beings and objects that would appear with more 
propriety in the shows of a fair. At the present time hor- 
ticulture is being degraded by an exhibition in London, and 
the result should be taken as a warning against co-operation 
with novelty-mongers, not only by artists, but by all manu- 
facturers who have any pride in their productions. 
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New ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH OF THE Hoty Roop, WATFORD. 
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CHURCH OF THE HoLy Roop~— 
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New Roman CATHOLIC CHURCH OF THE HoLy Roob, WATFORD. 
JOHN F. BENTLEY, Architect. 


The Architectural [illustration Society. Second Series. Plate N? 430 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ON THE WALLS, COLOGNE. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
ee SECOND SERIES. 


NEW ROMAN CATHOLIS CHURCH OF THE HOLY ROOD, WATFORD. 
{[J. F. BENTLEY.] 


- HOUSE AT BUCKLAND MONACHORUM, DARTMOOR. 

HIS house has been built for Mr. JoHN H. Raprorp, 

~ on the edge of Dartmoor, above Horrabridge. The 
whole of the footings as high as the plinth are of selenitic 
concrete, and the ground floor is formed on 6 inches of 
concrete raised a foot above the ground with a free current 
of air under.- ‘The walls are of local stone, covered with 
rough cast, with hollow and_brick lining, and built in 
selenitic mortar. <The roof is of red tiles fixed into selenitic 
plaster in the architect’s method. ‘The house, together with 
the stables, have been executed by Mr. P. Biowey, of 
Plymouth, from the designs of Mr. RatpH NEvILL, F.S.A., 
of Rolls Chambers, Chancery Lane. 


EARLY SCULPTURE IN ENGLAND. 


HE first name of an artist recorded in England was a 
Roman employed by Henry III., who was the first royal 
patron of. sculpture in this country, A few years after Henry’s 
coronation, 1216, he began to enlarge, partly rebuild and mag- 
nificently adorn the Abbey of Westminster, in which the grand 
object of attraction was to be the shrine erected to the memory of 
‘Edward the Confessor. This monument was intended to sur- 
pass in splendour of design and execution all that had previously 
been attempted, and accordingly we learn that Richard Ware, 
shortly after being elected abbot in 1258, went to obtain his 
confirmation at Rome, where it is supposed he engaged a 
Roman artist to construct the tomb of his patron saint, also the 
beautiful mosaic pavement round the same and before the high 
altar. These works and the monument of Henry III. have, on 
the. 2uthority of Vertue and Walpole, been attributed to Peter 
Cavilini, merely from an inscription on Edward’s tomb, which 
was legible till within the last fifty or sixty years, in which 
appeared the words, “Petrus duxit in actum Romanus civis,” 
&c., which might signify any other Roman artist of the name of 
Peter. 

The art of working in mosaic had been invented but a short 
time before Abbot Ware went to Rome, and Cavilini, as well 
as other artists then in practice had already performed several 
costly works in that city exactly in the same taste, though not 
in the precise form, of that of St. Edward’s tomb. Nothing is 
more probable than that a rich abbot, either at his own expense 
or to gratify the taste of his sovereign master, whose partiality 
to foreigners was remarkable, should engage one of these artists 
to. return with him and undertake the shrine for the great 
patron of his own church in this new-fashioned style of 
decoration. 

The design of the tomb is unquestionably Italian ; corkscrew 
columns, surmounted by Ionic ard Corinthian pilasters, cer- 
tainly had not appeared in England before this date, nor again 
until 250 years afterwards. Although possessing very consider- 
able merit as far as regards mechanical ingenuity, this tomb 
can scarcely be considered as a work of art, and there is no 
authority whatever for supposing the Roman artist was 
employed about any other work than the newly-invented 
‘ornament called mosaic. It is extremely doubtful whether 
Cavilini ever was in England; and according to the best 
‘authorities for dates he was not born until some years after 
St. Edward’s shrine was completed. But such is the love of 
foreign origin that the moderns have ascribed all the principal 
works sculptured within many years of the reign of Henry III. 
to Cavilini; all the crosses erected by Edward I. to his 
beloved Eleanor. The figure of King John on his tomb in 
Worcester Cathedral, the-brass figure of Henry III. on his 
monument in Westminster Abbey, and the four remaining 
statues in the niches of the’ buttresses on the north side of the 
same church, with many other works, have been attributed to 
this Roman artist. 

This chapel was arrayed with a brilliant crowd of the most 
valuable images ; on each side especially was placed a statue 
of the Virgin, one in silver presented by Eleanor, queen to 
Henry III., and the other in ivory,.by Thomas 4 Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, offered by that prelate to the old 
shrine. Of this once glorious performance, spangled with 
brilliant stones of various colours and profusely adorned with 


pure gold, which must have shone resplendent from the rays 
of numerous lamps constantly burning around it, all that now 
remains is but a fragment of departed splendour which 
displays itself in melancholy state, and is, comparatively, only a2 
memento of olden time—a faint tracing like that which the foot 
of a traveller in the desert leaves on the sand. 

During the long reign of Henry IIJ. many other admirable 
specimens of architecture, magnificently adorned with sculp- 
tures, were produced. The exterior of Salisbury Cathedral 
has an amazing number of niches or recesses for figures 
situated in tiers at different heights. Many of the statues, 
larger than life, are still remaining, and-by a calculation of the 
number of recesses all round the building there must originally 
have been at least two hundred placed ‘within them. . Various 
parts of the interior are also highly sculptured, and command 
attention on account of the curious style of ornament, often 
possessing much novelty and beautiful execution. Under the 
windows in the chapter-house is a series of about fifty busts or 
corbel-heads, which are all interesting from their diversity of 
forms, characters and expressions; above these is a like 
number of bas-reliefs, containing from three to eight or ten 
well-executed figures in each; some of them show much 
simplicity and elegance in the grouping, with good taste in the 
style and disposition of the draperies. 

The cathedral church at Wells, in Somersetshire, which, 
with several others, was erected about the same time as 
the last-mentioned, is decorated with a profusion ‘of sculpture, 
decidedly of a more elevated character than that at Salisbury. 
Here may be seen a considerable number of alto-reliefs, of two 
or three figures, representing some of the choicest subjects, 
selected from the Old and New Testaments, in the arrangement 
of which many of the groups display very considerable taste 
and judgment. In more elevated situations are ranges of 
niches containing colossal statues of the principal personages 
connected with the Church, such as saints, kings, queens, 
nobility and clergy. The principal subject in the west front is 
evidently Christ, attended by angels and His twelve apostles. 
Many of the designs occupying the upper arches round the 
church are from the Creation, the. Deluge, the -life of Our 
Saviour, and particularly from the Resurrection and the Day of 
Judgment. 

Although these works exhibit great deficiencies in what we 
now term classicality, or principles of art, they yet. possess 
many fine original sentiments and occasional elegancies which 
overbalance minor defects, and are consequently fairly deserv- 
ing our esteem, especially as they were produced long. before 
the revival of arts and learning in Italy.» Flaxman, in alluding 
to these specimens of early statuary in his “ Lecture on English 
Sculpture,” said, “In parts there is a beautiful simplicity, an 
irresistible sentiment, and sometimes a grace excelling more 
modern productions.” : 

The artist who was employed at Wells has. left ocular 
evidence of his superior abilities, and it is pleasing.to observe 
that such talent was encouraged by his sovereign: Henry III:, 
who, as it appears by records in the Tower, on the death of 
Catherine, his youngest daughter, who died under five years of 
age, 1257, ordered a monument to be erected to her memory 
in Westminster Abbey, and commanded his treasurer and 
chamberlain of the exchequer to deliver to “ Master Simon de 
Wells five marks and a half for his expenses in going to 
London with a certain brass image to set on her tomb, and 
returning home again.” On this tomb was likewise placed a 
silver image, for which William de Gloucester, the king’s silver- 
smith, received seventy marks ; this artist obtained the com- 
mission by a competition of talent ; for we are informed that 
sculptors in stone and silver applied to the king to be employed 
about this figure of his daughter ; he gave preference to the 
latter, and paid premiums to such candidates as came from the 
country—a proof that our artists were respectfully and liberally 
treated at this period. 

The diversity of materials used for sepulchral statues, in the 
twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, is rather remark- 
able, but whether from motives of economy, expedition of 
execution or other causes, of which we are uninformed, it 
appears that figures in wood were not so uncommon as some 
persons may imagine; one of the earliest is probably that of 
Caducan, bishop of Bangor, in Dore Abbey, Hereford ; another 
to Robert Curthose, or Courtois, eldest son of the Conqueror, 
in Gloucester Cathedral ; two at Danbury, Essex ; William de 
Messing, founder of Messing Church, Essex ; a knight in Buers 
Church, Suffolk ; Bois, at Fersfield ; Sir Hugh Bardolph, at 
Banham; Sir Roger Harsick, at South Acre, all three in 
Norfolk ; Archbishop Peckham, at Canterbury ; and many 
others, most of which were originally painted, gilt and other- 
wise elaborately decorated. In St. Edmund’s Chapel, West- 
minster, is the tomb of William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
half-brother to Henry III. ; on a wainscot chest lies the effigy 
of the deceased, carved in oak and covered with thin plates of 
copper, originally richly gilt, enamelled and decorated with 
precious stones. The chest was formerly plated with copper 


gilt, and had round it thirty, some writers say thirty-three 
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small niches containing images now all gone, leaving only a 
few vestiges of the panelled recesses wherein they stood. 
Gilbert de Clare, first Earl of Gloucester, who died in 1230, had 
an image of silver on his tomb in Tewkesbury choir. 

At a later period Queen Katherine caused a statue of her 
husband, Henry V., to be placed on his tomb at Westminster ; 
it was carved in oak, covered all over with thin plates of silver 
gilt, the head composed entirely of massive silver, and conse- 
quently very soon sacrilegiously stolen, in which headless 
condition the wooden core alone remains to this day. 

The monument of Henry III. at Westminster was erected 
in the eighth year after his decease, or in A.D. 1280; the statue 
of the king, reclining at full length in an attitude simple yet 
noble is cast in brass, and was originally gilt ; the pedestal, 
which is in the same style of ornament and workmanship as 
the tomb of St. Edward, is much too high to show the statue 
to advantage, but not so high as to have prevented sacrilegious 
plunderers from having robbed Henry of his two sceptres, 
which he originally held one in each hand : the lion at his feet, 
an dthe canopy over the king’s head passing down both sides, 

r© also gone, and only the marks of the fastenings remain to 
ng icate they had ever existed. 

The commemoration of Eleanor, queen to the first Edward, 
wa an event that seems to have given a surprising stimulus at 
that time to the artists in England. This lady, whose attach- 
ment to her husband has been so pleasingly recorded, lived 
thirty-six years the constant associate of his perilous under- 
takings and expeditions, accompanying him even into the Holy 
Land. She died A.D. 1290 or 1291, at the mansion of Richard de 
Weston, near Hardeby in Lincolnshire, whilst attending the 
king into Scotland. Edward’s affection for his beloved and 
departed Eleanor required no embellishment from legendary 
writers to set it off ; he was personally the chief mourner in the 
solemn procession that conveyed the precious remains to West- 
minster ; and that pilgrims and passengers might be reminded 
to pray for her soul, he ordered a cenotaph or cross to be raised 
to her memory on the side of the high road nearest to each 
place where the cavalcade rested for the night in its progress to 
her sepulchre. Such unparalleled memorials of conjugal love 
adorn the pages of regal history in no other kingdom. 

It is uncertain how many of these crosses were erected. His- 
torians have mentioned Hardeby, Lincoln, Newark, Grantham, 
Stamford, Leicester, Geddington, Northampton, Stoney Strat- 
ford, Woburn, Dunstable, St. Albans, Waltham, Tottenham, 
Cheapside and Charing as having been so honoured. Crosses 
at most of these places are known to have existed, but now 
only those at Northampton, Geddington and Waltham remain 
in their original form. In tracing the situation of these various 
places on a map, the indirect route may at first seem unaccount- 
able ; as, for instance, how came Waltham to be a station 
between St. Albans and London? The reason might probably 
be that in many parts of the direct road there were no royal 
palaces, manors or abbeys of sufficient importance to accom- 
modate so grand a cavalcade. 

At Dunstable “the corpse of Queen Eleanor was deposited 
in the Priory for one night. On this occasion a cross was 
erected in the midst of the market-place; the ground was 
marked with great solemnity by the chancellor and attendant 
nobility, assisted by the prior, who sprinkled the destined spot 
with holy water.” 

Notwithstanding the distances between the resting-places 
were short, yet, as this awful ceremony took place in the month 
of December, it must necessarily have been sunset before the 
procession could arrive at some of the stations. ‘ When it 
reached St. Albans it was met at the town’s end, near St. 
Michael’s Church, by the whole convent, consisting of the 
abbot and one hundred Benedictine monks in their cowls, 
and, according to the usages of the Catholic Church, bearing 
torches. These preceded the royal corpse to the high altar of 
their abbey, where they attended it the whole night, saying 
masses and celebrating the proper offices. At sunrise they 
conducted the retinue into the high road leading to the next 
station.” It may be fairly presumed that similar dignified 
attentions occurred at each resting-place. 

The general design of all these cenotaphs was rather similar, 
but the architectural details and sculptured ornaments varied 
considerably. They are divided into three storeys, of an octa- 
gonal plan (the upper part of that at Northampton is square). 
The middle storeys contained eight niches, with figures about 
6 feet high, several of which still remain and are in tolerably 
perfect condition. These may be considered amongst the 
earliest and decidedly some of the finest specimens of English 
sculpture, possessing considerable simplicity and elegance. 
The statue of the queen on Waltham Cross is certainly a most 
delicate figure of a beautiful female in an easy, unaffected 
attitude. Her left hand, raised lightly to her breast, holds the 
hem of her dress with the forefinger, while her right gracefully 
retains the sceptre. Her head is adorned with a coronet of 
fleurs-de-lis and trefoils, under which her hair falls in ringlets 
down her neck. The raiment consists of a simple dress in 
well-disposed folds, without any band or girdle, and so long as 


to envelop the feet. Over her shoulders is a mantle reaching 
to the ground, nearly covering the arms, but leaving the hands 
at liberty. 

The same remark, as far as regards beauty of design and 
execution, might be applied to the few remaining statues that 
the crumbling touch of time has left on these now tottering 
crosses ; but by far the greater number were destroyed during 
civil, or, to use a more suitable expression, during uncivil com- 
motions, and at the Reformation, when those vulgar and 
brutal fanatics thought it meritorious to annihilate or mutilate 
these sacred relics, as well as every other object of art or taste 
in this country. 

Although the statues of tutelary saints and benefactors, dis- 
tributed in various parts of the exterior of our ecclesiastical 
structures, have suffered much, even in their pedestals and 
canopies, by the mutilation of fanatics, it is much more to be 
regretted that so many of our cathedrals which have escaped 
this devastation, to a certain degree, should have been built 


and the decorations carved in such friable stone as that of . 


which the cathedral at Lichfield is a lamentable specimen, at a 
period when a true feeling for the beauties of sculpture, and an 
ability to equal its proudest excellences, alike distinguished the 
artists and patrons of this country. 

Few can imagine, while they contemplate a Gothic struc- 
ture, how much beauty and refinement it has lost by the 
destruction of statues and ornamental carvings. A rich screen 
or lady chapel of a cathedral, with a number of vacant niches, 
is somewhat analogous to a splendid apartment, on the walls 
of which are suspended handsome carved frames without 
pictures. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF FLORENCE. 


NEW library is being built for the accommodation of the 

treasures of this important institution. The collections 
in the library now embrace upwards of 400,000 printed volumes 
and 380,000 pamphlets, 17,000 manuscript volumes, 950 parch- 
ments, and 190,000 autograph letters, documents, &c. The 
library receives the copyright deposits of all works issued in 
Italy. The new structure will be lighted by electricity, and will 
employ the telephone, elevators and all modern aids to quick 
communication and delivery, for some of which the director 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the new National Library at 
Washington. It will have nearly four miles of shelves in a 
separate stackroom, in eight stories, averaging about 12 feet 
high, on account of the climate, but dispensing with ladders. 
An ultimate capacity of 2,000,000 volumes is contemplated. 
The reading-room is about 4o feet by 70 feet, with the desks 
and seats in amphitheatrical arrangement. A Galileo and a 
Dante chamber are among the special collections. The exte- 
rior will bear the statues of these two great Florentines, 
together with Machiavelli and Michael Angelo. The grand 
staircase will be adorned with a portrait fresco, ‘‘The School 
of Florence,” after the manner of Raphael’s “ School of 
Athens.” 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


OWARDS the 20,000/. required for the needful reparation 
of the fabric of Lichfield Cathedral the committee have 
so far received donations or promised subscriptions amounting 
to upwards of 5,o00o/, With this sum in hand the Dean and 
Chapter have undertaken the following portions of the work :— 
1. The restoration of the large window in the north transept, 
the whole of this work, including the glass, being the gift of 
the late Mr. J. Chadwick, of Hints Hall; 2, the insertion of 
new mullions and tracery in two of the windows of the lady 
chapel ; 3, the repair of the western side of the north transept, 
which was in a dangerous condition ; 4, the restoration of the 
southern and eastern faces of the central tower. The Dean 
and Chapter, with the entire concurrence of their own archi- 
tect, Mr. John O. Scott, have sought the advice of Mr. John L. 
Pearson before proceeding further. Mr. Pearson has carefull 
inspected the Cathedral, and has presented his report, in whic 
he states that the condition of the south transept is by no 
means satisfactory. Considerable restoration is needed on 
each side of it, but more especially on the west side, and this 
work should not if possible be much longer delayed. As 
regards the design of the great south window, he should be 
disposed to leave it as it now is, and he should also recommend 
that no alteration be made in the curious tracery in the circular 
window in the gable. It appeared to be absolutely necessary 
to restore to some extent the decayed stonework of the windows, 
buttresses, &c., of the north arch of the nave. He regretted 
very much the necessity for this, but unless something be done 
and that very soon, there will be little left of the ornamental 
features of the mouldings. He saw no difficulty in replacing 
the stone groining, and without altering any of the external 
supports of the walls. The improved effect of the nave would 
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be very great. The wall-rib at the west end ought to be raised ; 
it now cuts off the point of the window and injures its effect 
very much, _ This could easily be done, and with no very great 
expense. There can be no doubt that the raising of the roofs 
to their original pitch would be of immense advantage to the 
external effect of the Cathedral, and especially if they be 
covered with lead ; the present comparatively low roofs covered 
with slates rob the Cathedral of that dignity which it was 
originally designed to have. If the roofs are not raised it 
would either be necessary to remove the slate coverings, sub- 
stituting lead, or to reslate them. Much external reparation is 
needed to walls, windows, &c., of the chapter-house and vesti- 
bule. There are some very beautiful details around this build- 
ing which ought to be restored as soon as possible. The 
damage done by the falling of the spire to the vestibule should 
be made good, and he would include the restoration of its 
groining. The chapter-house is a building of so’ much interest 
that no pains should be spared in preserving it and in restoring 
its lost and decaying features. A considerable amount of 
restoration is needed to parapets, windows, buttresses and other 
features, and in the manner of the satisfactory work already 
done at the east end of the lady chapel. 


THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF MEASURERS, 


pear twelfth annual meeting of the Institute was held on 
Monday. Mr. Robert Scott, I.M., president, in the 
chair. There was a good attendance of members, of whom 
there are now forty-three on the roll. The funds of the 
Institute amount to 192/. 1s. od. sterling. Reference was made 
to the Building Regulations Bill, which the Council had con- 
sidered in detail and reported upon in a memorandum of 
suggested modifications. The scheme of professional examina- 
tions was postponed till next year, for which twenty-eight 
candidates had entered. The office-bearers for the ensuing 
year are :—President, William Howatt, 146 Buchanan Street ; 
vice-president, John H. Ramsay, 194 St. Vincent Street ; 
secretary and treasurer, Colin Young, 113 West Regent Street ; 
auditors of professional accounts, Messrs. Robert Scott and 
John Muirhead. Other members of Council are:—James 
Howatt, John Dansken, James D. Herbertson, Alex. Knox, 
John Morrison, Robert Reid and John Currie, 


WALLACE’S CAVE, NORTH ESK. 


HE following note on artificial caves in Scotland has been 

contributed to the Scotsman. The writer says :— 

Wallace’s Cave, which is cut into a high cliff on the right 
bank of the Midlothian Esk at Gorton House, is a work of pre- 
cisely the same type as those in Teviotdale. I have carefully 
examined thirty of the Teviotdale excavations at Sunlaws Mill, 
Grahamslaw, Crailing and Ancrum, and the essential features 
of construction manifested in all of them. There are some 
eighteen ruined ones at Ancrum which I have not examined, 
one or two near Cessford Castle, and several near Jedburgh. 
But I flatter myself that I have been able to apprehend the 
common type of structure on which those I have examined 
were made. Wallace’s Cave represents the common type in 
every essential. There is an artificial cave in Permian sand- 
stone in the glen of Lochan Burn which flows to Ericstane 
down the north-west slope of the Dumfriesshire Hart Fell. 
Now that a representative of the order has turned up in Mid- 
lothian, it is a fair question whether the occurrence of a common 
type of human handiwork at points so distant from each other 
does not suggest some sort of community—tribal or national— 
who occupied the whole area at some unknown period, and of 
whom both tradition and history is utterly silent. 

Nor can any one say how many of these old works exist in 
middle or south Scotland. They may be wherever there are 
precipitous cliffs of sandstone strata lying comparatively hori- 
zontally. There are eight ruined ones in the Crailing cliff, in 
two distinct tiers ; but thirty years ago the bank was covered 
with trees, scrub and grass, and no one dreamed of what was 
under the roots of the vegetation. A gamekeeper digging out 
rabbits opened an entrance into one of the ruins, and after- 
wards the openings of the whole series were cleared of the dust 
and rockwaste of no one knows how many generations. If 
archzologists, each in his respective neighbourhood, would look 
about him, the number of known artificial caves must be largely 
increased. Some of the Edinburgh scientists who have 
abundant leisure, money and spirit to pursue any inquiry that 
promises to.be interesting might explore the cliffy banks of the 
two Esks in their own county, and let the intelligent and curious 
of our people know what they find. Following the analogies of 
known semi-savage life in all countries, it is highly probable 
that the waste from the kitchens of the cave-dwellers was 
pitched over the cliff in which they had dug their homes, and 


wherever the base of the precipice has not been washed by’a 
running stream, tools, implements and personal ornaments 
might be dug up to reward the explorer. 

But I must indicate the characteristics common and 
essential to all in the Teviotdale series, and show that they 
exist in Wallace’s Cave on the Esk. All of them are pierced 
through sandstone strata lying not far off the horizontal. The 
surface of a bed forms the cave floor in every case, and where 
the rocks are firm and hard in texture the roof is usually a 
stratum of considerable thickness, more or less worked into 
rude arch form. In hard strata the tool-marks of the makers 
of the cave remain on parts of the sides and the roof, suggest- 
ing, if not demonstrating, that the whole interior cavity of the 
dwelling-place has been cut out of the solid rock zz s7tw. In 
not a single case out of the thirty-one that I have seen is the 
cave in connection with any natural fissure, with anything of 
the nature of what geologists calla “fault” in the strata, nor 
with any flow of spring from the rock, or action of sea tide or 
running water. The Teviotdale caves are all in middle old 
red sandstone, some of the beds with more mud in their 
composition than others ; but, hard or soft as the rock may be, 
the aperture has unmistakably been entirely dug out by human 
hands, and on a straight axis at right angles with the face of 
the cliff. In this respect the agreement of Wallace’s Cave 
with the southern ones is perfect. The Gorton cliff, into which 
it burrows, is good, firm, heavy-bedded carboniferous sand- 
stone, nearly horizontal in the bedding, and without any 
evidence of faulting or natural fracture of the strata. The 
entrance to all the south-country caves is from the top of the 
cliff, not from the bottom of the glen, and so is it in the Gorton 
House specimen. With the exception of one at Sunlaws, 
whose access describes a slight curve, the access of all the 
other caves is straight from opening to the furthest limit. So 
is that of Wallace’s Cave. The length of the caves varies a 
good deal in different members of one cluster—in the four 
measurable at Ancrum from 11 to 15 feet. Only one of the 
thirty-one Teviotdale assemblage has the original doorway 
perfectly preserved, the others having fallen away with waste of 
the cliff, and its length is 22 feet. But there is one without the 
doorway which extends to 27 feet. The extreme length of 
Wallace’s Cave is 29 feet ; therefore not beyond the maximum 
of the southern series. The width of the interiors varies. 
Each, as a rule, is about one foot or so wider at middle 
distance than at the ends ; but the widest part of any of the 
thirty-one in the south is 9 feet and the narrowest 6 feet. The 
mean average width—whatever the length of the cave—may be 
stated as 6 feet 6 inches to 8 feet. This was probably done to 
avoid breaking of the strata overhead from superincumbent 
rocks. Variation of width is seen in the Esk specimen also, 
but its mean width is between 7 and 8 feet. All the caves are 
rude as regards workmanship. Their excavators did not pay 
much attention to right lines, horizontal or vertical. Every 
intersection of two or more lines and every corner is approxi- 
mately rounded and unshapely rather than distinctly angular, 
as a modern stoneworker would have made them. Wherever 
the rock is hard and the original surface remains it is covered 
with great scars from the points of the tools. The longest of 
those I have measured at Sunlaws is 7 inches in length, and locks 
like the result ofone blow. But, curiously, these scars cross each 
other in all possible directions from the right angle to all degrees 
of the oblique or diagonal. The old artificer had no idea of orna- 
mentation in his carving, which was always present to the 
Roman and modern stonedresser. His sole object seems to 
have been so to use his tool that it would tear off the possible 
piece of stone. The same irregularity of tool markings is seen 
over most of the interior of Wallace’s Cave. In general 
contour —if such a word is applicable to an interior—the work- 
manship of this cave is more archaic, decidedly ruder, neither 
so artistic in form or finish as that of the Teviotdale series, but 
none the less it and the southern work are unmistakably of the 
common type. Many, though not all, of the caves have 
recesses, which were entered through what I may call their 
side walls. These are of two distinct kinds. The most artistic 
form was a side cave smaller than the main one, and entered 
by a neatly-made narrow and low doorway pierced through the 
side wall of the main cave. At Crailing there are the remains of 
one 6 feet in diameter, and almost as truly circular as if it had 
been drawn with a pair of compasses, The other type of 
recess was a rudely semicircular opening, of greater or lesser 
depth, cut out of the side wall. Of this kind there are three 
in Wallace’s Cave, of which the openings at present average 
6 feet 6 inches in extent. Two are in the wall on the left from 
the door, and one in the wall on the right. From fragments 
yet seen on the floor, it is patent that when first made a thin 
wall of rock was left on one side, contracting the opening to 
about 3 feet. This has fallen by natural decay or has been 
pulled down since the original occupiers departed. The 
general rudeness of the workmanship is well seen in what 
remains of the original roof, which is always uneven on the 
surface. In the majority of Teviotdale cases great portions 
have fallen to the floor, but in most little bits here and there 
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of the original remain. Where the strata are thick and com- 
pact more is preserved than where they are thin and flaggy ; 
but in all or nearly in all the original height of roof from floor 
can be measured quite accurately. There is less variation in 
this, perhaps, than in any other characteristic of the cave. The 
roof surface is irregular and uneven, but the variation never 
exceeds 1 foot, and the height from the floor is from 6 feet to 
7 feet. This is the height of the roof of Wallace’s Cave. There 
are three at Ancrum in which portions of the original doorway 
can be seen. In one of these cases its width can be accurately 
measured, and it is 2 feet 8 inches. Its original height can be 
fairly inferred, and it was 3 feet 7 inches. In only one case out 
of the thirty-one—one in Teviotdale—has the original entrance 
been preserved, and its width is 2 feet 8 inches and its height 
3 feet 11 inches, a stratum of hard rock forming the lintel over 
the very neat oblong opening. A passage of the capacity ex- 
tending over 3 feet conducts to the floor of the cave, which is 
about 12 inches lower than the sill of the passage. The under- 
most portion of the door to Wallace’s Cave has been cut 
through a stratum of rock which has been much worn away 
by weathering, but the succeeding stratum is harder, 
and the width of the doorway at this harder band is 
2 feet 8 inches—precisely the width of the only two that can 
be accurately measured in the Teviotdale series. Surely this 
harmony is something more than a coincidence, though pro- 
bably enough the doors of the caves would vary somewhat in 
width. But the upper portion of the doorway is 6 feet from 
the floor of the entrance—completely out of harmony with the 
perfect one at Sunlaws, for it is over 2 feet higher. This is 
due to some modern alteration of the original entrance for a 
purpose not clearly revealable by the remains. All the ancient 
door cheeks above the 2 feet or so from the bottom, which is 
2 feet 8 inches in width, have been chiselled into straight lines 
and widened. Outside, flush with the face of the cliff, a recess 
has been cut in the cheeks of the doorway for an iron gate, 
which is now absent, though the hole remains in which it turned. 
Obviously the person who got that gate hung meant to use the 
cave for some purpose ; and to make the entrance more con- 
venient and suitable for that purpose, instructed the mason to 
raise the height of the doorway by chiselling 2 feet off the top 
of the original passage. This is a mere guess, without any 
analogy to support it, for a side cave at Grahamslaw was for 
some time used as an ice-house, and of course the entrance 
was altered to suit the requirement. It is still demonstrable in 
the Esk cave that the original entrance corresponded in width 
with the only Teviotdale entrances remaining, and that in the 
ipper portion, which does not correspond, the original has 
disappeared, and it cannot now be affirmed what its height was 
above the floor of the passage. Probably, if inquiry be made, 
it will be ascertained that some Medizval or still more recent 
owner of Gorton House had the doorway altered and the gate 
put upon it to adapt it to some purpose of his own. There is 
still another important resemblance between the southern caves 
and this one on the northern river. The ground plan of all 
the Teviotdale excavations is nearly the shape of an ordinary 
quart bottle split longitudinally and about 1 inch of the neck 
left. The converging walls of the ruined caves towards the 
entrance had convinced me this was the type before I saw the 
perfect original one at Sunlaws and the measurable ones at 
Ancrum. When in the Sunlaws cave the rapid curve by which 
the two comparatively straight walls are contracted to meet the 
sides of the narrow entrance irresistibly suggests the curves 
joining the neck and sides of an ordinary bottle, and many of 
the caves from which the narrow doorway has been curved 
away show the curves beautifully. In going into Wallace’s 
Cave a curve of this kind is seen on each side joining the walls 
to the narrow aperture of the doorway. The eye familiar with 
the southern works here sees at a glance the essentials of the 
Teviotdale interiors; and besides sees nothing in the one 
which cannot be paralleled with half a dozen instances in the 
southern region. 

In short, in the most essential details the work on Esk side 
agrees with those on the far-away Teviot, while there is not a 
single characteristic in the Esk example which has not its 
counterpart in the others. I am absolutely certain that no one 
who looks at both will dispute the proposition that they are the 
outcome of one common idea regarding the most durable form 
ef cave-dwellings. If so, these works do not represent the 
errant, sporadic attempts of individuals, but the experience of a 
tribe or nation accumulated through generations of experience, 
Who were these people, what their origin, where are their 
descendants? The Celts say nothing of them, so far as I know. 
Did they precede that hardy people who raised their unmortared 
cities on the hill-tops of Italy, France, Britain, and dared their 
enemy to do his worst? The cave-men seem to have sought 
security in the thickly wooded dells and the hidden gorges. 
Were they men who invented or used stone arms and im- 
plements, who fished with barbed hooks of bone and tacked 
skins and clothing with bone needles ? 

In the valley of Ipsaca, on the southern Sicilian coast, there 
are miles of cliffs pierced with caves somewhat resembling these 
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artificial ones in Scotland. 
separate dwelling-places, each with its own entrance, and their 
interiors as “squares with obtuse angles, 18 feet long by 6 feet 
wide and as many in height.” In some instances he observed 
‘“‘a second chamber beyond the first,” of which there is one 
sample at Crailing. He further remarks, “The dwellings had 
evidently been constructed by a rustic people, for not a straight 
line appeared, not a right angle, not an arched roof nor a 
smooth surface,” on the whole wonderfully applicable to 
Wallace’s Cave and to all the others of the same type in Teviot- 
dale. ‘The origin of this wonderful city,” he goes on to say, 
“is involved in profound obscurity, having neither name nor 
notice in history,” and he thinks it may have been abandoned 
“previous to the foundation of Rome, upon the arrival of the 
Greek and Carthaginian colonists on the coast of Sicily.” 


DRAIN AND SOIL-PIPE VENTILATION. 
By H.R. KENwooD M.By DLP. Bee 


FFICIENT and safe ventilation being admitted an urgent 
necessity in sewers, the same must hold good with drains and 
soul-pipes, and with no less cogency, even though the risks be 
argued as somewhat less in the latter case, since, as sanitarians, 
it is danger, irrespective of degree, with which it is our pro- 
vince and our duty to cope. 

The model by-laws enact, as you will remember, that for 
efficient ventilation it is essential to provide at least two un- 
trapped openings in the drains. These openings are required 
to be respectively as near the upper and lower extremities of 
the drain as practicable. Paragraphs (a) and (4), section 65, of 
the by-iaws with respect to new streets and buildings, prescribe 
that one of the two requisite openings is to be at or near the 
ground-level, and is to consist of a suitable pipe or shaft, or a 
disconnecting chamber or manhole, placed as near as prac- 
ticable to, but on the house side of, the trap, and the second 
Opening is to be by a vertical pipe or shaft (which may be the 
soil-pipe) carried up as far distant from the other opening as 
practicable, to a height of at least 10 feet, but so as to avoid 
risk of discharging drain air into any building. Such pro- 
vision is made, of course, so as to procure a current of fresh air 
through the entire length of house-drain (and soil-pipe), where 
such exists, and thus to exclude the possibility of the entrance 
of drain air, as such, into the house. 

What are the conditions which may be held to insure that 
air will enter an opening in the base of a pipe, say, 40 feet high 
and escape at its upper end? There is no natural law with 
which I am acquainted which will insure this, and some pro- 
vision must be made to rarefy the air in the pipe, and thus 
considerably diminish its pressure, as by warming it and causing 
it to expand. 

With regard to the aspirating effect of the wind blowing 
over the top of a 4-inch ventilator, with its outlet protected by 
a small wire cap its action must be at any time very smail 
indeed, and its effect is probably not felt very low down the 
pipe. Moreover, the only factors which need seriously concern 
us in such an important matter as drain and soil-pipe 
ventilation are those upon which we may count upon, and the 
wind not only “bloweth where it listeth,” but also when it 
listeth. 

The most recent and improved method is, as you are aware, 
to carry up the fresh air inlet to the drain and soil-pipe a few 
feet above the ground level, and to guard the opening by a talc 
valve flap, and it is,the examination into the efficiency of such 
provisions that I have more especially concerned myself, for it 
represents the most recent and advanced sanitation in respect 
of this subject, and it is the one which is now confidently 
recommended, and which is becoming generally adopted. 

My tests, then, have been especially directed to those houses 
in which the best provisions for such ventilation obtain. The 
talc valve affords a means of ascertaining when an incurrent or 
otherwise is taking place, and in those cases where it is lightly 
hung, kept clean and has perfect freedom to move within the 
valve-box, it is a delicate indicator of such currents. When 
there are none of these upon the inlet, one has, of course, to 
resort to the test of the smoke from smouldering brown paper 
or to note the effect produced upon small captive hydrogen 
balloons, I have examined one hundred of these valve-guarded 


inlets in the front gardens or areas of houses, chiefly in the 


district of Chelsea. 

At the commencement of my investigations I found pretty 
generally that the valve opened and shut intermittently, and 
that the extent to which it opened also varied, and I naturally 
asked myself the question, Why this intermittency, and why this 
difference in degree of the air-current? It was obvious to me 
that if in the soil-pipe itself conditions obtained which were 
sufficient to cause the air to ascend it, such air must enter the 
inlet by virtue of a “ vis-a-fronte” or aspirating effect. Why, 
then, should this aspirating effect vary every moment as it does 
in its intensity, and become a negative quantity with almost 
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equal frequency? There is no altering condition of the soil- 
pipe and drain, except when a water-closet is being used for 
any purpose, and how often is this? Certainly for not much 
more than twenty minutes altogether in every day. 

It was not, therefore, difficult to see that if there was any- 
thing to induce soil-pipe ventilation at all within the drain and 
soil-pipe that something must be constant factor upon which 
we could reckon, except for, say, twenty minutes every day when 
it was disturbed, and that the valve should be always opened, 
if not always motionless. The intermittent and varying extent 
of movement in the valves were clearly demonstrated to be due 
to external air-currents (arising from external causes) which 
impinge on the valve, and not to any causes acting within the 
drain and soil-pipes themselves, and the effect of such external 
air-currents in drain and. soil-pipe ventilation must be prac- 
tically nil, and cannot do much more than effect a movement of 
the valve. Valves which many would call “acting” were seen 
not to act when external influences were shut off as compietely 
as possible by cardboard box, arranged so as to admit of plenty 
of air to meet any aspiration (suction) requirements, but so as 
to prevent the impact of an external and independent air- 
current. And in this connection I would point out that it is 
not sufficient if the wind is blowing—say down a street—to 
guard the opening from the wind solely in the direction from 
which it blows, for of course it is deflected by steps, porches, 
&c., the current breaks up, and eddies and approaches the 
valve-box from almost any direction. 

On several occasions the top sashes of the windows were 
pulled down, and the inlets being placed close to, and on about 
the same level as the part of the window opened, the move- 
ments of the blind and those of the talc valve could be com- 
pared, and these were always found to be perfectly synchronous 
and to correspond in degree, and this clearly demonstrates 
the true cause of the valve movements in the majority of cases. 

To further convince myself of the fact that external air- 
<urrents were responsible for the movements of the valve in the 
great majority of cases, I then procured a detached valve-box 
and placed it alongside that attached to the drain inlet and 
found that the movements in the two cases absolutely synchro- 
nised with each other. Lastly, gentlemen, where on the same 
day different valves have been working—I prefer to put it that 
way—in different degrees, I have frequently found a solution to 
the conundrum by finding that some are more protected from 
external air-currents by steps, &c., than others. 

Drain and soil-pipe ventilation to be efficient should be con- 
stant. I think no sanitarian will dispute that fact ; far less do 
I fear dissent when I contend that an air-inlet when provided 
should take in air and not send it out. I am convinced, from 
many carefully applied tests, that it is comparatively seldom 
that an air-current is induced to ascend the soil-pipe and _ venti- 
lator, and in every case where there is anything at all taking 
place the current is of an extremely ephemeral nature, and is 
apt at short intervals to take a diametrically opposite course, 
to descend the soil-pipe and drain and to escape at the point at 
which the merest tyro in physics could tell that it should enter. 
This, however, would not be claimed to be of much import- 
ance where valves are provided, and hence the value of this 
addition, save that it shows that the principle is defective. 

To further accentuate this point, I might add that in one 
or two cases I have placed a smoke-rocket well down inside the 
inlet-pipe for fresh air and noticed almost the whole of the 
smoke emerge from the inlet opening. In two cases which I 
had entered in my book as “acting intermittently,” when I 
‘came to apply this smoke-rocket test I was able to get close to 
the exit opening (about 4o feet high), and not only in these two 
instances did I not detect the slightest escape of smoke, but on 
applying my nose close over the opening I could not even smell 
the faintest trace of it. Meanwhile a friend had been noting 
the escape of the whole of the smoke in heavy clouds issuing 
in puffs from the inlet. 

If there is any natural law which might be expected to 
induce the air to constantly enter at the so-called inlet, by what 
controversion of that law can it be imagined that air shail 
escape, to almost the same degree as it enters, from the same 
opening? If this is the case—and I can show that it is—the 
fact reflects very seriously upon the efficiency of our latest pro- 
visions for drain and soil-pipe ventilation. One cannot watch 
one of these talc valves for two consecutive minutes without 
noting that it is suddenly applied, under a slight pressure, 
against the window of the valve-box, and if the valve is then 
litted smoke is blown away from the inlet, and one’s face com- 
monly acquires a deposit of fine dust, and one’s nose is assailed 
by odours which would not have been courted. 

You will naturally be curious to hear, and you have the 
right to demand, some further information concerning the con- 
ditions under which I have tested such inlets. You will not 
consider that I have acted unfairly in selecting days upon which 
air movement was not too active, although on every occasion 
there has been a distinct though light breeze blowing; the 
shade temperature has varied upon the different days on which 


I have worked from 56 to 73, the barometric pressure from 


29°84 to 30°25, and the wet bulb thermometer from 48°8 to 63. 
I have kept a list of the houses, the days upon which they were 
examined, together with the above-mentioned atmospheric con- 
ditions existing on these days, and the results of the 100 tests 
applied have been entered under three headings, ze. 1. “Not 
acting.” These formed 51 percent. 2. “ Valve only very occa- 
sionally opened.” These formed 23 per cent. 3. “ Intermittently 
opened and shut with about equal frequency.” These instances 
formed 19 per cent. 

It must be understood that these results apply to inlets 
from which all external air currents have been shut off, and, in 
all alike, these were evidences of frequent back currents when 
the valves were removed, and the smoke test and that of 
captive hydrogen balloons were employed. 

I have also noted the height (as judged by the number of 
storeys of each house) and the course and point of termination 
of the soil-pipe and ventilator. I find that, very contrary to 
one’s expectations, where talc valves are applied to the inlet, 
that the movements of these do not appear to be influenced 
either by the height of the exit opening (I have not examined 
houses of more than four storeys—z.e. about 50 feet high), or by 
the number and nature of the bends in such pipes. Most of 
these have been carried up straight above the eaves, but in one 
remarkable instance—remarkable inasmuch as it was one of a 
very few instances in which I found any tendency to an 
aspiration effect induced—there were two rectangular bends, 
which are sufficient in themselves, by the resistance they offer 
to the flow of air, to diminish the velocity of any current to one- 
quarter the original. Sub-section 4, section 65, of the model 
by-laws with respect to new streets and buildings has been 
framed with an eye to this fact, though it would appear, on the 
evidence of this test, to be of no great import. It runs as 
follows :—“ No bend or angle shall (except where unavoidable) 
be formed in any pipe or shaft used in connection with either 
of the arrangements specified.” In spite, however, of the great 
resistance offered, judging by the valve, the inlet was acting 
with greater force than a neighbouring one in the same street 
which had the additional advantage of a straight soil-pipe and 
ventilator. One is acquainted with the fact that the un- 
expected is apt to happen with great persistency in this world, 
but when we find soil-pipe ventilation subverting all the laws 
of physics, it is logical to attack either the one or the other as 
being at fault. Gentlemen, it is the soil-pipe ventilation. 

A plan which has occurred to me is so simple that I can lay 
no claims to ingenuity, indeed the principles of its application 
are so widely in vogue for other and different purposes, that I 
do not claim to have exercised any originality, and when I 
came to consider the best means of remedying the present un- 
satisfactory condition of drain and soil-pipe ventilation, it 
occurred to me so spontaneously that I could not believe for 
some time that it had not been already suggested—if not prac- 
tised. I have failed, however, strange to say, in finding any 
reference to it whatever. 

I have always been struck with the persistence with which 
the bath-room—and nowadays such is growing to be considered 
almost a necessity in any house—insists upon adjoining the 
water-closet ; why not therefore take advantage of the hot- 
water circulation system to create the up-draught in the soil- 
pipe, which of course runs up the wall immediately outside the 
water-closet ? It occurred to me that all which was necessary 
was to connect a length of piping with the hot-water circulation 
system, it would only involve the removal of a brick in order to 
take this piping through the wall ; two coils could then be con- 
ducted round the soil-pipe and ventilator, and the piping then 
returned into the hot-water circulation system again. The 
advantage to be gained by taking off this loop from the highest 
point to which the hot-water circulation system reaches is too 
obvious to need anything but mention. 

Before the plan was put in operation I had some misgivings 
as to whether the increased resistance by friction, which would 
thereby be offered to the flow of water, would affect the circula- 
tion, and accordingly I recommended that the curves should be 
made gradually spiral, rather than horizontal, so as to diminish 
friction. I also doubted whether the fact of thus conducting 
the hot water outside the house would affect the supply of hot 
water to the bath. Both these misgivings, I am informed by 
a friend who has put the plan in operation, have not been 
justified, 

The only other point which it occurs to me can be raised is, 
as to whether the part exposed may not be affected by frosts in 
the winter. Of this I am assured by competent authorities, that 
if such exposed piping is incased in felt and boarded in, there 
is absolutely no risk whatever, no matter how severe the 
weather. 

I must next speak of its efficiency. In the first place I 
would adduce two points as being of paramount importance, 
viz. that drain and soil-pipe ventilation to be efficient must be 
constant—and there can be no doubt that if this plan induces a 
current at all it must of necessity be a constant one—and also 
that the danger of the inlet allowing vitiated air to escape, 
where no valves are applied, must be guarded-against. I would 
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remind you that the hot-water circulation is in action, as a 
rule, whenever the kitchen fire is alight, which in the majority 
of houses (especially in this age of late dinners) is all day long 
and late through the evening, through summer and winter 
alike, and that even through the night the pipes remain charged 
with warm water. Under ordinary circumstances no advantage 
is taken of this hot-water circulation, save when the bath is 
used, but that when such a plan as I have indicated is adopted, 
it is always effecting some good in subserving drain and soil- 
pipe ventilation. ed 

Does the plan insure a constant entrance of fresh air into 
the inlet, and altogether do away with down-draughts? I hear 
that in the case in which it has been applied that most assuredly 
it does, and that its effect has been uniformly satisfactory when 
tested under varying conditions of the atmosphere: that the 
opening of the ground level thus becomes invariably an inlet ; 
and that the draught created is sufficient to draw in the smoke 
of burning paper from a distance of 6 inches from the opening, 
when the external atmosphere is quiescent and external air- 
currents are provided against. 

If, then, the plan is efficient—and it appears to be so—it will 
provide a means of effecting drain and soil-pipe ventilation, 
which will be welcome to those of us who consider that if such 
ventilation is a necessity at all, it should also be a necessity to 
effect it with the greatest possible degree of efficiency. 


THE LATE MR. RICHARDSON.* 


ICHARDSON was as firm a believer in his own greatness 
as was his most enthusiastia worshipper. ‘“ There,” he 
would say, striking an attitude before a large drawing of the 
Senate Staircase at the Albany Capitol, “there,” he would say 
to the awe-stricken admirer, “that will be the finest staircase 
in the world.” That, of course, immediately placed the matter 
beyond all possibilities of a shadow ofa doubt. And yet the 
very next week he deliberately discarded the fourth set of 
elaborate drawings that had been made for this master work, 
and began anew to restudy and remodel his ideas, only to give 
a higher grade of refinement and excellence to the work ; not 
that it might possibly please the public more, but rather 
because his own genius had not been fully satisfied with the 
first or the second or even the third result. 

Practically such performances involved him in enormous 
expenses ; but that worried him little. He could bear great 
burdens with comparative ease; his wonderful intellect con- 
trolled the mental strains, and his ponderous frame responded 
faithfully until it was finally overtaxed by high living. 

Poor man, he did American civilisation a lasting service. 
Art received full justice at his hands, and North Easton is a 
little Mecca for the architectural student. But American civili- 
sation rewarded him poorly ; it undermined a robust constitu- 
tion and hastened the end. Richardson led a royal life. It was 
high art and high life ; in fact, everything was high, even his 
fees, and wealthy clients vied with one another to pay him the 
highest prices. 

There was a deal of joking at hisexpense. Upon one occa- 
sion a stray vest of his which was discovered in his workroom 
was seized by one of us—Roberts I think it was—who threw it 
about his shoulders like a cloak, and walked into the office 
reciting “ The air bites shrewdly. It is very cold.” A colleague 
—James—seeing this, at once got into the vest with him, and 
so gave us a da capo performance. ‘ There’s room for one 
more,” cried I, and, suiting the action to the word, placed 
myself in front of James, and with Roberts in the rear who had 
on the vest, I buttoned the double-breasted garment about me, 
and so our trio, in lockstep, paraded the field for the edification 
of twenty or thirty jolly workers. 

It was a much-sought privilege to be shown through 
Richardson’s office. The visitor was ushered in through an 
anteroom leading into an irregular series of odd-shaped rooms 
that had been built from time to time as the business developed, 
until there finally arose a long series of alcoves, one for each of 
the numerous assistants, all overlooking a large general work- 
room at a trifle lower level, in whose farthest corner his lord- 
ship puffed and snorted behind a huge table heavily draped 
with the most expensive goods that Boston could furnish. 
From this position he could keep his forces well subdued ; and 
he would sit in state to give audience to some humble creditors 
that made bold to assert their claims ; if the unfortunate 
collector ventured into his royal presence he was forthwith 
paralysed by the effect of the surroundings and was readily 
convicted that another time would answer quite as well for pay- 
ment of bills. 

Unwary clients were handled differently. Their way to the 
trap led through an avenue of tables, which finally came up to 
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a small vestibule decorated with large photographs of the works 
of the old masters. Here a low, heavily-hung opening revealed 
the splendours of a dreamland beyond. All was quiet save 
occasional muffled noises from without of carriages bringing 
visitors to the study. The skylight in the centre of this large 
room was concealed by a curtain of soft India silk, diffusing its 
rosy light over the bewildering mass of riches spread before 
you; Oriental rugs were relieved on a solid ground of deep 
blue carpets. A huge centre table was filled with the rarest 
volumes, é77c-a-brac and choice bits generally ; bookcases and 
couches ranged along the walls ; casts and vases showed off 
beautifully in the subdued light against deep maroon walls ; the 
solid gold ceiling, with its great sturdy cherry beams, from 
which were suspended here and there all varieties of Oriental 
lamps of the most intricate metal workmanship—all were 
overpowering. The wall opposite the entrance was a great 
old-fashioned crane fireplace, upon whose hearth the cord~- 
wood crackled gleefully for the entertainment of the lazy 
guest who might lie outstretched on luxurious divans.” There 
were stupendous volumes in sumptuous bindings inviting 
study. Away off in a quiet corner lay some happy pupil in 
blissful repose, revelling in the resources of the land of plenty— 
in his seventh heaven. This room was a magic source of in- 
spiration, and in the long winter months it was the retreat for 
all during noon hours. But the summer brought other attrac- 
tions ; we played tennis or pitched quoits ; some played ball, 
while others took strolls about the country. This last was my 
weakness. The suburb was all that a romantic mind could 
desire, but it was a dangerous place for the amateur poet. I 
think that, with his “ahs” and “ ohs” and “ohs” and “ahs,” 
he would not survive one season. We took strolls around the 
block, as he termed it, which meant three miles in one direc- 
tion and about five in another. It was a succession of 
shaded walks under rows of stately elms. There were long 
lines of New England fences and moss-covered stone walls 
with rich meadows beyond, often barely discernible through 
thick hedges of sweet syringa or blackberry briars. Now 
and then an ancient colonial farmhouse, grey with time, 
arrests our attention, and its simple, chaste beauty compels 
admiration. But we hurry on, for it is a long walk to be 
accomplished in a short hour. At three miles there is a 
charming village, such as produced the famous old black- 
smith, and as the road leads slowly up the hill behind the 
church the silence becomes oppressive, relieved only by the 
same old monotonous rustle of the leaves and the twittering of 
the birds that rustled and twittered from time immemorial, and 
will rustle and twitter to cheer up the depressed spirits of man- 
kind for ages to come. There are the same old moss-covered 
rocks at the roadside, such as delight painters and puzzle 
naturalists by nourishing tall, scraggy pines upon their barren 
backs ; and the same old babbling brook still tumbling merrily 
along over its rocky bed, greeting us lustily as it passes; then 
a turn of the road through the bushes brings us to the brow of 
the hill, and a glorious panorama lies before us. A bright 
shining speck immediately claims the centre of the picture ; it 
is the gilded dome of the distant State House—the “ Hub,” 
as it is rightly called, for all creation seems its vassals. 
On the sea beyond vessels flock like birds about it; in 
front a proud river rolls by, doing homage ; furious railway 
trains shriek defiance in the mad rush from all sides ; but 
they dare not assault, and the quiet landscape studded with 
village spires and clustered elms forms but a frame for this little 
far-off magnate. But it cannot hold its own; Trinity’s beau- 
tiful red spire at once challenges for supremacy. Ah, there is 
beauty, dignity and modesty, and we bow in reverence to the 
genius of our master. There never was ancient with more 
refinement nor Medizeval artist with more fascinating pic- 
turesqueness. His Trinity will in ages to come tell the story of 
an epoch in American art ; but it will hardly be believed now, 
for time has not yet enveloped it with its thousand charms that 
foster a fuller appreciation and obliterate faults now painfully 
magnified here and there in their newness. At this, though, 
we cling fast to the image of our master rising before us and 
pray that he may be preserved to the world. But our con- 
science calls to duty ; time is up and we are still out ; a quick 
rally, a long steady run down the slope along the shaded 
country road, we rush into the house half out of breath and all 
in a glow, longing for a cool plunge bath which, though, is not 
to be had. Such was the daily programme. 

Richardson was at the height of his glory. It was the ideal, 
but, alas, it soon proved to be the impracticable. We saw the 
gradual change come on. Commissions assumed greater mag- 
nitude and importance, work was done in less time, we were 
rushed on and were no longer allowed to seek relief among the 
treasures of the study. Our beloved goddess was losing 
power ; she was being crowded out by the clamour for modern 
improvements ; we grew uneasy and became alarmed, and 
when the tide of success was running highest, lo, the fatal hour 
arrived. Richardson died peacefully, the victim of a dread 
disease. He was mourned bya world of admirers. Those 
that had the privilege of association with him will remember 
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his marvellous power over men, his princely manner, his 
generosity and kindness. His indefatigable industry and 
devotion to the cause of art have borne fruit and will be the 
foundation for a school that promises to be the key to the 
solution of the problem—the development of a modern pure 
Classic style. May the rising generation carry on the noble 


work. 


ABERDEEN ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


[THE additions to the Royal Infirmary have just been opened. 

The directors selected the design of Mr. Saxon Snell, London, 
which comprised the erection of a surgical block and a patho- 
logical block on the site of the old Spa Street building ; the 
erection of a medical block on the site of the present “ back- 
house ” towards Woolmanhill ; the reconstruction of the present 
infirmary (the main front block) for administrative purposes, 
admission rooms, nurses’ homes, &c. In the “back-house” 
there were sixty beds for fever cases, but under the new scheme 
all patients suffering from diseases of a contagious or infectious 
nature are to be treated in a special hospital expressly erected 
for their reception in another part of the city. It is the first 
part of the scheme-—viz. the erection of a surgical and patho- 
logical block on the Spa Street side of the site—that has now 
been completed. The erection of the medical block will be 
deferred for some time yet, but the conversion of the old build- 
ings for administrative purposes will be commenced as soon as 
the patients are removed into the new buildings. 

The surgical block extends along Spa Street 280 feet, and 
consists of four storeys. The lowest is on the level of Spa 
Street, the next is on the level of the infirmary airing yard. 
The main entrance to the surgical block is from the airing yard. 
Three of the upper storeys will be used entirely for wards and 
the necessary administrative rooms in connection therewith, 
while on the lowest floor are the operating theatres, eye admis- 
sion room, dispensary, committee-room, store-rooms and cellars. 
The nucleus of the block, measuring 55 feet by 38 feet, contains 
the staircase, hydraulic lift, patients’ clothes store, bath-rooms, 
ward kitchens, separation wards, and surgeons and sisters’ 
rooms. Right and left of this centre block are the surgical 
wards. At the south end there are the female wards, each 
measuring 22 feet by 273, and at the north the male wards. 
The floor space allotted for each patient is 90 square feet, and 
the air space 1,400 cubic feet. Each of the female wards con- 
tains accommodation for 13 patients, and the male wards for 
19 each. In one of the male wards, however, there are 25 
beds. At the north end of the surgical block is a subordinate 
staircase, round which are grouped duty-rooms, bath-rooms 
and separation wards connected with such surgical wards as 
the following :—Eye wards (male and female), diseases of 
women wards, and the lock wards. In each of these there are 
six beds. Attached to each ward are small projecting wings 
containing the necessary sinks, lavatories and sanitary ap- 
pliances. The total number of beds for surgical patients is 
140. As already stated, the operating theatres are on the 
lowest floor on the Spa Street level. The large theatre is built 
in the form of a semicircle, roof-lighted, and contains accom- 
modation for 200 students. Adjacent is a small operating 
theatre, with a gallery for 60 students. The chloroforming 
room is placed between the two theatres, and is also roof- 
lighted. The dispensary is likewise located in the basement, 
access being got to it from the main staircase. At the extreme 
north end of the surgical building on the basement are the eye 
admission-rooms, consisting of waiting-room for out-patients, 
examination-room, 22 feet by 20 feet, with a large segmental 
arched window, which admits perfect light for the purposes of 
ophthalmic surgery. Connected with these there is also a dark 
room, from which light is absolutely excluded. 

Further north still is the pathological block. It contains 
two distinct departments—a mortuary and pathologica! theatre 
and alaundry. The building consists of four storeys, with a 
covered-in drying-ground on the top, which is a conspicuous 
feature in the outside elevation of the building. The ground 
floor on the Spa Street level contains the funeral waiting-rooms, 
mortuary and stores, and immediately above this and con- 
mected with it is the pathological theatre, laboratories, &c. To 
the laundry access is got by a stone staircase from the airing- 
ground level. On the floor above the laundry is the washing- 
house with all the washing machines, the whole of which are 
worked by a steam engine. Under the laundry entrance and 
staircase on the basement are situated disinfecting chambers. 
The boiler-house block, which is situated at the south end of 
the surgical department, and faces Spa Street, contains a 
boiler-house 33 feet by 25 feet, in which there are two Babcox 
& Wilcox Company’s boilers of 100 horse-power each. The 
engine-room—38 feet by 33 feet—is adjacent, with accommoda- 
tion for three engines and three dynamos. The accumulator 
room, containing the storage cells from which the electric light 
will be taken at night, is at the south end of the engine room, 
and is entirely below ground. To the north of the boiler-house 
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are grouped the stores, coal-bunkers, economiser, engineers’ 
workshops, and the chimney-stalk, which is 100 feet high and 
4 feet in diameter inside. 

The whole of the floors of the wards are fireproof, composed 
of coke-breeze concrete upon rolled iron joists. The floors of 
all the wards and separation wards are of Canadian maple in 
narrow widths, wax-polished, thus providing a perfectly smooth, 
clean and impervious surface. The walls are cement plaster, 
finished with Parian cement, and all the passages, corridors, 
roofs and staircases have a dado 4 feet 6 inches high of the 
same material, while all the angles both in the plasterwork and 
in the wood between the walls and the floors are rounded so 
that the whole may be kept thoroughly clean. On the upper 
floors of the surgical block are balconies of concrete facing the 
airing yard, and upon these the patients may be taken to get an 
airing. The windows of the wards are alternately draw sash 
windows and French casements, and the whole of the staircases 
are of stone. The building is heated with hot-water pipes, and. 
the arrangements for the admission of heated air to the wards 
and for the discharge of the vitiated air are all of the most 
approved type. The whole of the buildings are to be lighted 
with electricity. The installation is of a very complete 
character. There are 410 lamps throughout the building 
ranging from 8 to 150 candle-power according to their position 
and use. 

The ward furniture has been specially designed. The whole 
of it is made of yellow pine, stained and dull polished ; many 
of the table-tops were necessary being of hard wood. Each 
patient is provided with a locker and a chair at his bedside, and 
in the centre of the wards are buffets with polished slate tops. 
There are also dining-tables for such patients as are well enough 
to get out of bed, and dressing-tables, writing-tables, washhand 
tables with red marble tops, and tables for dressings, which can 
be wheeled about the wards. 

When the ,whole of the building has been reconstructed 
there will be accommodation provided for 233 patients as 
follows :— Surgical, 108; eye, 12; lock, 13; diseases of 
women, 7; isolation ward, 1; medical, 84; erysipelas, 8 ; 
total, 233. According to the last year’s report, the number of 
patients treated in the infirmary was 874 medical and 1,178 
surgical, together 2,052, giving an average number of tbeds 
occupied daily of 155. 

The joint architects for the building were Mr. H. Saxon 
Snell, London, and Messrs. W. & J. Smith & Kelly, Aberdeen ; 
Mr. Alexander Cruickshank acted as clerk of works. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 


CCORDING to Scrténer’s Magazine for October, the 
grounds of the Chicago Exhibition are a little less than 

a mile and a half in length. In width they are about a third of 
a mile at the narrow end, and about four-fifths of a mile at the 
broad or south end. Speaking roughly, this is about equivalent 
to as much of the lower end of New York City as would be 
separated from the upper portion by a line drawn from the foot 
of Canal Street and North River to the foot of Rutgers Street 
and East River. They. contain more than half a thousand 
acres, exclusive of the Midway Plaisance, an annexe running 
eastward behind the Women’s Pavilion. The Main Court, 
Plaza, or Cour d’Honneur, is a quadrangle 2,000 by 700 feet. 
It contains the Great Basin, 1,100 by 350 feet; the Mac- 
Monnies Fountain, the centre-piece of a basin 150 feet in 
diameter ; and terminates at the lake end in the Peristyle, 
which is 60 feet high, and is composed of four rows of pillars. 
The Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building is 1,687 by 787 
feet in size. It covers about thirty-one acres. The great main 
roof covers an area 1,400 by 385 feet, and has an extreme 
height of 210 feet. This is between 55 and 60 feet higher than 
the great arch of the Machinery Building in the recent Paris 
Exhibition. It is only to feet less in height than the great 
chimney of the New York Steam-Heating Company. It is just 
6 feet lower than the top of the spire of Grace Church, New 
York. It is 11 feet lower than the Bunker Hill shaft at Boston. 
It would hold the Vendéme Column mounted on a 74-foot 
pedestal. The seating capacity of the building is estimated at 
over 200,000 people. St. Peter’s at Rome holds about 54,000, 
St. Paul’s in London less than 26,000, and the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York has a capacity of 5,000 people. 
The entrances of this building are 40 feet wide by 80 feet high. 
Its ground plan is much more than twice the size of the 
Pyramid at Cheops. It is the better part of 100 feet longer 
than the main span of Brooklyn Bridge. It is nearly two and. 
one-half times as long, and more than two and one-half times 
as wide as the Capitol at Washington. The Agricultural 
Building is 800 by 500 feet. Its central dome is 130 feet in 
height and 100 in diameter. The corner domes are between 
go and too feet high. The cornice line is 65 feet high. The 
annexe to this building is 550 by 300 feet. The Machinery Hall 
Its annexe 550 by 490 feet. These dimen- 
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sions do not include boiler-house, machine-house, &c. The 
Administration House is 260 feet square. The dome is 275 
feet high externally ; the internal dome is 190 feet in height. 
That is, it is about as high on the outside as Trinity Church 
spire in New York. The dome of the Capitol at Washington 
is 287 feet in height, and internally considerably smaller than 
that of this building. The Hall of Mines and Mining is 700 
feet by 300 feet. The Electrical Building is 690 by 345 feet. 
The four corner towers are 169 feet high. The longitudinal 
nave is 115 feet wide by 114 feet high. The Transportation 
Building is 960 by 256 feet, with a one-storey annexe covering 
about nine acres. The cupola is 160 feet in height. The 
Horticultural Building is 998 by 250 feet. The dome is 187 
feet in diameter and 113 feet high. The Women’s Pavilion is 
388 by 199 feet. The building of the Institute of Fine Arts 
(permanent) is 500 by 320 feet, with a dome 125 feet- high. 
The Fisheries Building is over 1,030 feet in extreme length, the 
main building being 365 by 165 feet, flanked by two circular 
pavilions, each 135 feet in diameter, connected by arcades. 
Its water capacity is 140,000 gallons, exclusive of reservoirs. 
Other buildings are the Dairy Building, 200 by 95 feet ; the 
Government Building, 415 by 345 feet ; the Forestry Building, 
500 by 200 feet; the Stock Pavilion, 440 by 280 feet ; and the 
Illinois Building, 450 by 160 feet. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Dundee.— The foundation-stone has been laid of an 
Established Church at Downfield. The building is Gothic in 
style, of the Early English period. The area is seated for 
about 380, with an end gallery for 170, making 550 sittings in 
all. There is a hall immediately behind the church to contain 
250, and lighted by double windows on either side, and a wheel 
window in the gable. Mr. Alexander Johnston, Dundee, is the 
architect ; the following are the contractors :—Messrs. Robert- 
son & M‘Pherson, masons ; Messrs. Garvie & Farquharson, 
joiners ; Mr. D. Brown, plumber ; Messrs. Norton & Gibson, 
plasterers ; Messrs. Alexander & Low, slaters. ; 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Ashton-under=-Lyne.—New technical schools and free 
library, just completed at Ashton-under-Lyne, have been opened 
for students without any formal ceremony. The building has been 
erected from designs prepared by Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, 
architects, Ashton, at a cost of (including fittings) 16,000/, 

Bolton.—A new school erected by the School Board has 
been opened. The building is two storeys high and contains 
accommodation for 180 infants, 208 junior boys and girls, 390 
senior boys and girls and 60 cookery scholars. The general 
contractor is Mr. W. Townson and the subcontractors as 
follow :—Wm. Pollitt, excavating and drainage ; Wm. Town- 
son, woodwork ; Gregsons & Smith, stonework ; J. Bradbury, 
brickwork ; H. Critchley, plastering and painting ; Vause & 
Sons, plumbing and glazing; Wm. Altham, slating. The cost 
of building and furniture is i0,800/, The architects were 
Messrs. Robinson & Morris, of Nelson Square, Bolton. 

Norwich.—The foundation-stone of a new national school, 
St. Martin’s-at-Palace, has been laid. The building is 74 feet 
long by 24 feet broad, and is provided with a classroom at each 
end, the farther and larger one being for the accommodation of 
fifty infants. There will be a movable partition separating the 
classroom from the main room, so that the whole can be turned 
into one room for parochial and other meetings. The accom- 
modation is for 135 scholars. The architect is Mr. A, J. Lacey 
and the builders Messrs. Downing & Son. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Camberwell.—The new public baths and washhouses in 
Church Street, Camberwell, were opened on Saturday last.. The 
building is the second of three which it has been determined to 
erect in the Parliamentary divisions of North Camberwell, 
Peckham and Dulwich, with the addition of washhouses for 
North Camberwell and Peckham. The baths at Dulwich were 
opened about three months ago. The building which was 
opened on Saturday is a fine red-brick structure, and the 
accommodation it affords includes in the men’s first-class 24 
private baths and a swimming-bath, 120 feet by 35 feet, with a 
maximum depth of 6 feet 9 inches; and in the men’s second-class 
40 private baths and one swimming-bath, the same size as that 
of the first-class ; while for ladies there are 12 first-class private 
baths and 20 second-class private baths. A public laundry has 
been provided, containing 69 washing compartments, 69 steam 
drying-horses, and other necessary fittings for ironing and 
mangling. All these departments are constructed upon the 
ground level. Means have been adopted by which the water 


‘can be maintained at a uniform temperature, while the surface 


water can be skimmed when necessary. The _ building is. 
lighted throughout by electricity, there being about 280 lights, 
the swimming-baths taking about 108 of them. The site cost 
3,000/, and the contract for building and fittings was 24,075/., 
whilst the installation of the electric light cost an additional 
sum of 3,500/. Messrs. Spalding & Cross were the architects, 
and Messrs. Balaam Bros. the contractors. The engineering 
work was carried out by the well-known firm of Messrs. Z. D. 
Berry & Son, of Regency Street, Westminster. The clock, 
which was made and fixed by Mr. J. W. Benson, of Ludgate Hill, 
shows the time on an opal glass dial, 4 feet diameter, which is 
illuminated by four electric lights. It is fitted with all the latest 
improvements. ‘ 
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GENERAL. 


The Queen has finally approved of the plans for the new 
church at Crathie, which were submitted to Her Majesty by 
Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie last Saturday. 

Mr. John Hutchison, R.S.A., Edinburgh, has just com- 
pleted a medallion head in high relief of the late Dr. Kilgour, 
Aberdeen, which is to be placed in the Royal Infirmary in that 
city. 

The Portrait of Sir Henry Macandrew, ex-Provost of 
Inverness, painted by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., has just been 
presented to the Corporation by subscribers. 

The Autumn Exhibition of the Wolverhampton Society 
of Artists was opened on Monday. Paintings by non-members 
have been admitted this year for the first time since the 
formation of the Society six years ago. 

Mr. George Sheffield, a member of the Manchester 
Academy of Arts and an occasional exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, has just died at the age of fifty-two years. Mr. 
Sheffield was born at Wigton, Cumberland, and received 
his artistic training at the Manchester School of Art, beginning 
life as a designer for calico-printers. 

An Exhibition of pictures, a selected collection of studies 
from the various schools of art throughout the United King- 
dom, has been opened in the Dublin Metropolitan School of 
Art, Kildare Street, of which Mr. James Brenan, R.H.A., is 
head master. 

The Trustees of the Hospitalfield Art Trust, Arbroath, 
have decided, with a view of giving the public the opportunity 
of inspecting the valuable and interesting collection of works of 
art left by the late Mr. Allan Fraser, that Hospitalfield House 
and grounds should be thrown open to visitors on two days a 
week during the summer months, commencing on June I next. 

A Brass in form of a tablet, by Mr. J. T. Irvine, architect,, 
Peterborough, has been placed in Lerwick Town Hall in 
memory of the late Mr. A. Laurenson, the well-known Norse 
scholar and antiquary. On it is inscribed in Runic characters, 
“ Deyr fe, deyja frandr ; Deyr sialfr it sama ; En ords-tirr deyr 
aldrogi; Hveim es ser godan getr (Wealth perishes ; kinsmen 
die ; a man himself dies, but a good name worthily won never 
dies).” miPe 

Mr. Edward Tidmanp, C.E., F.S.I.,M.S.A., of Westminster, 
has just been appointed lecturer on’ hygiene, and commences a’ 
course of lectures on October 13 at Cheshunt, Herts, for the: 
Cheshunt Technical Education Committee. : 

New Carved Oak Choir-stalls, executed by Mr. J. Sharp, 
of Westbourne, and a wrought-iron screen and gate to chancel, 
executed by Messrs. Singer, of Froine, were erected on St. 
Michael’s Day in St. Michael’s Church, Bourremouth, from’ 
designs by Mr. Reginald G. Pinder, F.R.I.B.A. 

Sir Henry Roscoe has been elected honorary member of 
the Society of Engineers, in the place of the late Professor 
John Couch Adams. foe 

Mr. M. D. McEachan has given 509/. towards the restora- 
tion of Goathland parish church, situate in a poor moorland 
district of North Yorkshire. 

The Death is announced of the French sculptor, M. Vital 
Gabriel Dubray, the sculptor, on Tuesday, at the age of seventy- 
four. He studied under the younger Ramey, the Jeanne d’Arc 
memorial at Orleans, statues of Napoleon, Sully, Lannes and 
other celebrities being included among his works. _ 

The “Lady’s Pictorial.”—A special number of this ex- 
cellent periodical—the Autumn Fashion number—will appear 
to-morrow (Saturday). On the opening page an illustration 
entitled ““A Family Group at Copenhagen,” appears, repre- 
senting the Princess of Wales, together with her father and his 
wife. Ladies, to whom this journal is more especially addressed, 
should-be particularly interested in the large amount of space 
that is devoted to illustration and description of the latest 
fashionable attire, all of which (we speak subject to correction) 
appear exceedingly becoming. We cannot say as much for the 
new riding habit, the illustration showing a lady on horseback 
clad in what appears to be a sack instead of habit. 
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THE WEEK. 


THe Marquis of Lorne has offered a puzzle to the Irish 
archeologists. _In a letter to Mr. CocHRANE, the secretary 
_of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, his lordship 
writes :—‘“‘Some years ago when I visited the library at 
Dublin the secretary was so good as to give me a copy of 
an adventure, then recently published, of my. (mythic ?) 
ancestor, ‘ Diarmid’s fight with a Boar, and flight with 
Grainne.’ Now, last year I repaired an old tomb at Kilmun 
of my ancestor, Sir DUNCAN CAMPBELL, who married a 
daughter of the Duke of AtBany, and died in 1453. In 
his. monument his head reposes on his helmet, which 
has a crest of a boar’s head, with a ball in the boar’s open 
mouth. There were two Gaelic(Erse) speaking men with me. 
One said, ‘ Oh, that’s just the apple the butcher puts in 
a dead pig’s mouth.’ The other said, ‘No, that’s the ball 
of grease the legend says DiaRMIp threw into the mouth of 
the boar, to choke him as he charged.’ Now, is there any- 
thing in any Irish version of the ball of grease being thrown, 
or must we refer the heraldic ball in the boar’s mouth to 
some wish to signify that the original of the monumental 
statue was a bold man, and therefore had a ‘roundell’ ? 
This last is the explanation given by a heraldic acquaint- 
ance ; but it is not satisfactory to.my mind. Will you 
kindly have inquiry made as to whether the Irish Drarmip 
_ threw a ball at the boar? It seems to mea more likely 
interpretation of the figure than either a ‘roundell’ or a 
‘bezant.’” The subject does not, belong exclusively to 
Ireland, and perhaps archeologists elsewhere may try to 
explain the phenomenon. 


A NEw Catalogue of the architectural illustrations, casts; 
constructional diagrams and models at King’s College has 
been prepared by the professor, Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER. 
He. has taken great pains to bring together additional 
noteworthy examples in order to make the museum as com- 
prehensjve as possible. By the aid of the catalogue 
‘students can at once apply for anything which they require 
in. the form of illustration, and, as the. catalogue is 
numbered, everything in the collection is easily found. 
‘There are about three thousand objects, forming a series 
that is without parallel, anda visit to the Architectural 
‘Reference Museum will be repaid. All styles of archi- 
tecture and all varieties of construction are exemplified, and 
the whole is creditable to Professor FLETCHER’s energy and 
generosity. | 


_. ARCHITECTS when. estimating for proposed houses or 
other buildings must either write to manufacturers or mer- 

chants for prices of the necessary goods delivered at the 
nearest station to the intended works, or must ascertain 
what is being paid for such goods in the locality. Again, 
builders and contractors when making up estimates have to 
write many letters before they can obtain trustworthy prices 
upon which to base their tenders... The ‘‘ Handy Book,” 
devised by Mr. Freeman, F.G.S., of St. Pancras, N.W., 
meets this need, for after filling in the “probable quanti- 
ties” of stone of all kinds, bricks, terra-cotta, &c., and the 
name of the station to which the goods are to be con- 
signed, the sheet of requirements can be detached and 
sent to Mr. FREEMAN, who will fill in prices and return the 
same sheet to applicants. The collection of sheets will un- 
doubtedly save much time and trouble to all who make use 
of them. Mr. FREEMAN requests that the figures may be 
written in copying ink, so that he may reproduce them 
in a specially prepared book. The sheets when returned to 
architects and builders could be bound as a price-book for 
reference, and, from the variety of goods inscribed in them, 
the sheets would form an invaluable aid when preparing 
estimates. | 


Iv isa pity CHarLEs Dickens is no longer alive to 
watch over the city wall of Rochester, parts. of which are 
threatened with demolition. At the meeting of the Town 
Council on Wednesday it was-stated that the city wall was 

_the property of the Corporation, and it was pointéd out that 
_ where owners of property had built up to the wall in other 


parts of the city they had been compelled to pay rent:> On 
the other hand, the clerk to the Governors of the Free. 
School maintains that the portion of the wall which it is 
proposed to destroy belongs to the Governors, who have 
never paid any rent. Finally it was decided that the wall 
should not be pulled down without the consent of the 
Corporation, and that a conference should take place 
between the Governors and members of the Council upon 
the subject. It was also resolved that some important 


-repairs should be carried out in Rochester Castle, and a 


suggestion was made that money should be borrowed to 
roof it in—the roof not to be visible from the exterior— 
and that other steps should be taken to insure the pre- 
servation of the ruins. ‘The surveyor was also instructed to 
prepare plans for a subway which would give facilities for 
an inspection of the castle. 


Ir may not be known to all that there is a room, or 
rather part of a room, in the Louvre which. is assigned te 
English paintings. The conservator has not enough 
English works to occupy all the walls, and he was therefore 
compelled to introduce a few works from other schools. It 
would be a graceful act if some of the collectors would 
present a few creditable works to the French Government 
in order that the room might possess the desired unity of 
character. At present, CONSTABLE is best represented in the 
Louvre. ‘There are also a few small paintings by his friend 
BONINGTON, and others by LawRENCE, RAEBURN, &c. It 
is needless to.say that the collection does not do justice te 
the English school, but ten years ago the representation was 
still more inadequate. It will be said that the French 
ought to buy any pictures which are. required for the com- 
pletion of the galleries. But while we agree in the reason- 
ableness of the proposition, it must be admitted that at 
present there are so many demands on the national treasury 
as to compel the Government to be sparing in granting 
money for any purpose to the Louvre. Hereafter there 
may be purchases of English pictures, but meanwhile visitors 
from all parts of the world are compelled to see only a few 
examples of the school, and. may conclude that the limited 
number is due to the unworthiness of the artists. 


Many of our readers may be old enough to remember 
a French engraving of Zhe Woman Taken in Adultery, 
which at one time was to be seen in the printshops, © It 
was afterwards made more familiar by woodcuts in books 
and illustrations. Probably it was the most popular of 
modern illustrations of scripture-subjects. EMILE SIGNOL, 
who produced the original painting, died in Paris on the 
5th inst. He was in his eighty-eighth year. SriGNoL was 
supposed to be the doyex of the French painters (the 
venerable JEAN GiGoux also claims the position), and he 
was a member of the Institut, but he was all but for- 
gotten. He was a type of the old race of Academicians, 
and his idéas and style were considered to be antiquated. 
His residence was a small house on the outskirts of Paris. 
One large room on the right of the hall was occupied by 
pencil: drawings of heroic subjects in the -grand style of 
treatment, which were hung on screens as well as on the 
walls. S1GNon used to spend many an hour contemplating 
them, and as he was generally clad in the fashion of the 
dandies of 1830, he might be taken for a ghost. He 
seemed to be deserted by all the world, and to have no 
companion but the works which few could understand, and 
none would purchase. It was not wonderful that he should 
be very subdued in manner, as if he felt that he no longer 
belonged to the age in which he was forced to linger. 
EMILE SIGNOL was a native of Paris. He studied under 
BLONDEL and Gros. In 1830 he won the Prix de Rome, 
and during his long life he seemed to work as if he imagined 
that success was to be won by the class of work with which 
he gained his first victory.. At the era when churches were 
taken under the protection of the State, he was employed 
to paint pictures for St. Roch, St. Sulpice, St. Eustache, St. 
Severin and others in Paris, and he was rewarded by medals, 
admission to the Legion of Honour and a seat in the 
Institut. ~ With the last distinction his’ career came to an 
end. His works were not prized, and although his Woman 
Taken in Adultery had to be retained’ in the Luxembourg, 
in spite of its small size, it was generally to be seen hung 


‘over a doorway. 
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COMPANY’S .HISTORICAL 
PANELS. 
By H. P, Burke Downinc, A.R.I.B.A. 


- PRINCIPAL feature in the hall of the ancient 
Company of Bakers is the interesting series of 


THE BAKERS’ 


company’s charter in the year 1307. The incorporation of 
the company naturally leads us’on to the scene of the 
second panel, the building of the first livery hall, which is 
succeeded by a representation of the proud ceremony of 
investiture of the livery.. The company must be duly 
equipped to take its proper position in the ceremonies and 
pageants of the City, and accordingly in the fourth panel 


incised marble panels on which some of the ‘principal | we see the company’s barge of state, the river at that time 


scenes in the history of the company are portrayed. 


Che Confirmation of the Charter of Ring Etward IL. im 1307, 


The kind of work here so well represented is uncommon in 
England, but reminds us in its general character of the 
celebrated examples in the marble pavement of the 
cathedral of Sienna. ©The cartoons for these panels, 
which give evidence of a master-hand in the splendid 
composition and grouping, were prepared by Mr. FREp. 


The Building of the Hirst Pibery Hall.} 


WEEKES, and the carving and incision of the figures and 
the filling in with lead are the work of Mr. Hircu. 

The panels, which represent some of. the rights and 
privileges of the fraternity of bakers, contain excellent types 
of the costumes of London citizens and others of the time 
of Epwarp II,, and should be full of instruction to the 


Che Anbestiture of the Livery. 


affording an easy, if somewhat tedious, highway. The duty 
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The Company's Barge on the Thames. 


of the company was to regulate the trade of making and 
selling bread, and very minute and peremptory were the 
regulations that such a guild enforced among the brothers 
of its mystery. The fifth panel shows us the bakehouse and 
ovens of a member of the guild, in which are prepared 
loaves of the standard weight and quality prescribed by the 


errr 


The Ancient Obens, ith Bakers at Work. 


regulations of the company and determined by the assay at 
the Mansion House, which is illustrated in the next panel. 
Our ancient guilds have ever been honourably distinguished 
for the distribution of charity, and no more suitable subject 
for illustration could have been chosen than the occasion of 
an exercise of such almsgiving. Another panel shows the 


An Assay of Bread at the Mansion House. 


student of such matters. Although, from an entry in the | company proudly taking its position by its master and 


Rolls of the Exchequer, it is evident that the organised 
Guild of Bakers is at least as old as the second year of 
Henry II., the panel which represents the earliest scene 
does not carry us back farther than the time of Epwarp IL, 


wardens in the City pageant of the yearly procession of the 
Lord Mayor. ‘ Va 
The charter of the company, as renewed by HENRY 


| VIII. in 1509, grants to them liberty “to make, create, 


who is in it represented as granting a confirmation of the | build and establish a certain perpetual fraternity or guild of 
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one master and four keepers of the commonality of freemen | to them—in this wretched neighbourhood. The aim of the 


of the mystery of bakers of the City of London and suburbs | 
thereof, and of the brothers and sisters, freemen of the said 

mystery, and others 
who would desire 
to be of the same 
fraternity or guild 
within the City 
aforesaid ; that the 
said master, four 
keepers and com- 
monality should for 
ever continue to be 
one corporate body, 
with power to elect 
annually from 
among themselves 
one master and four 
keepers for the 
superintending, 
ruling and. govern- 
ing of the said mystery and commonality.” This charter 
was again renewed by ExizaBeETH and by James I. and 
James II., and the company remained until comparatively 
a. recent period to exercise all its privileges and powers 
to regulate the trade of bakers and confectioners, enforcing | 
their correction and punishments by fines within the | 


Che Dole and Almsgibing of the Company. 


City and twelve miles round. ‘The Act which abrogated | 
these extensive functions was passed in 1822, and since | 
that date the powers of the Bakers’ Company, as of many 
other of our ancient guilds, have been historical. 


STUDIES OF SOME LONDON CHURCHES.~II. 


[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


Che Lord Mayor's Procession on Horseback, with the Waster and Wardens of the Companp. 


| sions. 
| addition in the shape of a handsome and properly de- 


ONTINUING the remarks on the church of All 
Hallows, Southwark, the organ and the manuals are 
in a recessed gallery on the north side of the chancel, 
approached by a spiral staircase. But it is very much open 
to question if the full power of the instrument can ever 
reach throughout the body of the church, the nave-aisles 
being so wide. On either side of the chancel is a flight of | 
steps leading down to the clergy and choir vestries respec- 
tively, the latter being separated by a screen with doors in | 
it, All this is excellently planned, and the staircases, more- | 
over, are well lighted. Owing to the elevation of the floor of | 
the sanctuary the vestries are able to be placed under. it, 
and are of fair height notwithstanding, without being in | 
the least cellar-like. The steps down to them are carried 
between and under the buttresses, which are of great pro- 
jection. On the north side of the chancel is the present 
small Morning chapel, with an external doorway to it from > 
the north. It is evident that at some future time the south 
aisle of the nave will be used for this purpose, judging by | 
the suggestion of a reredos at its east wall. — 

This large church stands in one of the poorest quarters 
of London, and there was till quite recently a notorious 
haunt of thieves close by. All Hallows has been. sacri- 
legiously broken into on several occasions. The Clewer 
Sisters have their mission-house adjoining the church, and 
these devoted women carry on their noble work—all honour 


| turies, firm as “ the everlasting hills.” 


architect has evidently been to design a_ building of 
dignified proportions, and to make a great feature ulti- 
mately of the in- 
terior by the aid 
of handsome fittings 
and decoration ; so 
it is not fair to pass 
a final judgment on 
the structure now. 
Mr. TEMPLE Moore 
has carried out the 
work from the de- 
signs of the original 
architect. 

In the adjoining 
parish of Christ 
Church, Southwark, 
is a church of a very 
different character 
to the last-named, 
built probably in the eighteenth century, and though of 
Renaissance character, with but few architectural preten- 
To this building has recently been made a great 


veloped chancel, on the site of what was previously only a 
mere recess at the east end of the nave. Nor this only, for 
the body of the structure has also been much improved 


| and altered under the skilful hands of the architect, Mr. 


C. R. Baker KING, and it is in further contemplation to 


| enrich the walls of the north and south aisles by arcading 
| and decorative painting, the scheme for which is judi- 
'ciously hung up in the church, showirg how much 
_can be done with a most unpromising building by the 
_ genius 
_for the new chancel is of a Renaissance character. 
| piers of the chancel arch are treated in an original manner, 
| as there are four square panels in either pier, containing the 


The style chosen 


of an experienced architect. 
The 


sculptured heads of various saints, such as St. AMBROSE and 


_ St. EpwaRD THE ConrEssor. There is no rood-screen, but a 
_low and massive-looking stone wall, partly perforated, and 


with well-moulded cornice, while in the central opening 
rich wrought-iron gates are hung. The paving to the 
chancel is very rich, of marble and glazed encaustic tiles 
intermixed. The reredos, with its canopy work, gilding 
and colours, forms a bright object at the east end. The 


_ altar is of Italian walnut, and contains most elaborate work, 
| panelled. On the north side of the chancel an organ- 
| chamber has been built, and on the south are spacious 
| clergy and choir vestries, divided by a screen that can 
| readily be removed when necessary. The galleries to the 
nave aisles have been removed and the body of the church 


decorated in colour. Externally there is nothing to call for 


| particular remark in the additions, which have been carried 


out in a cream-coloured brick with freestone dressings. 
The east end of the chancel faces the Blackfriars Road, and 
in the gable are the sculptured emblems of the four Evan- 
gelists. ‘Though not ornate, the exterior of the new work 
does not show the “ worship of the ugly” ostentatiously. 
Altogether the original structure has been enormously 
improved. For a large London churchyard this is singularly 
beautiful and well kept, with trees and flowers growing 
luxuriantly in it, notwithstanding the sooty atmosphere, 
and in that respect this building ‘“‘has the pull” over the neigh- 
bouring church of All Hallows, closely surrounded by small, 
shabby houses. It is a great help to architectural effect 
when the natural ezfourage is good. 

The church of St. John the Baptist, Holland Road, 
Kensington, has been designed and carried out on the right 
principle—one unfortunately but too rarely adopted at the 
present day, when people are too impatient to wait like 
their forefathers did for a building that should last for cen- 
A complete scheme 
for the whole work, constructed of the best materials and 


| in the most substantial manner, is put down on paper, and 


as much of it proceeded with at a time as funds will permit. 
That is the grand principle of the Society of St. Nicholas, by 
virtue of which the majestic chapel of Lancing College is 
gradually being reared up, and on which, as far as circum- 
stances will permit, the other chapels connected with the 


| great “ Woodard” Schools are being built. But to return — 
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to the church of St. John the Baptist. The lofty chancel 
was built several years since, and very queer it looked with 
its miserable, low, temporary nave backed by the huge mass 
in the rear. The permanent nave, aisles and transepts have 
at last been completed, but the west facade only partly so, 
toothings being left for further additions, which will pro- 
bably be of a somewhat ornate character, owing to this side 
of the church being the only one that can be properly seen, 
private houses closely abutting it on the north and south, 
while the east end is not visible externally to the ordinary 


wayfarer. Consequently it is impossible to say much about. 


the outside, which is of a ragstone with freestone dress- 
ings. Behind the houses can be perceived the great flying 
buttresses, which prepare one for beauty within. The bold 
treatment of the warming-apparatus chimney, on the north 
side, near the west end, should be observed. It is carried 
up a considerable height so as to make a feature, and has a 
“dormer” roof behind, to strengthen it both actually and 
apparently. This, however, must necessarily be rather a 
costly adjunct. What a pity such an irritating pattern of 
serrated ridge tile was ever fixed, about the only detail in 
the building which the writer is disposed to quarrel about! 

The interior is indeed impressive. There are but few 
modern London churches vaulted in stone .throughout, 
which renders this. example almost, if not quite, unique. 
The effect certainly does not depend upon fittings of any 
kind, for these are all temporary and of the plainest 
description, The organ is placed in a gallery north of, the 
ehancel, with one archway opening out south, while another 
is to the west, so that the instrument is well situated 
acoustically. The piers of the great nave arcade are ex- 
quisitely mou!ded, the capitals having a delicate dog’s tooth 
ornament judiciously placed just at the junction of the bell 
of the capital with its upper mouldings. Though based on 
the lines of the thirteenth-century period, the architect, Mr. 
James Brooks, has put quite his own stamp on the work, 
which has just. a sowfcon of Transition Norman feeling. 
The ribs of the vaulting to the aisles donot rest on corbels 
or responds next the north and south walls, but. die into 
them, which is rather a novel treatment. The two lancet 
windows to each bay of the aisles are wide, of this archi- 
tect’s favourite French type, so different to the beautiful 
proportions of our own Early English churches, where they 
are generally so much narrower. This’ is about the only 
trace of direct foreign inspiration at St. John the Baptist’s, 
for which the writer is thankful. He is certainly not so 
bigoted or foolish as to say there is nothing to learn by, or 
to emulate in, the work of our Continental architects ; but 
what is imported should be done with great care, and very 
little of it too, so that the essential characteristics of our 
charming national architecture of the Middle Ages may not 
be lightly set aside. 

When the groins and dressings are of freestone and 
the walls thick there can be no question but that the 
wisdom of the Medieval masters was shown by their 
usual adoption of deep, wide splayed interval reveals to 
the windows, as Mr. Brooks has employed here, which 
tend so much to diffuse the light. How far, superior, too, 
is their effect than the monotonous square angled reveals at 
All Hallows Church, Southwark. In brickwork where it is 
found the bricks, owing to their texture, cannot well be cut, 
or that much expense is incurred in doing so, there is a 
common-sense object in leaving the angles intact, but in the 
case of freestone that is non-existent. In order to spread 
the light, and thus attain one of the advantages of the 
splayed reveal, the square edged internal openings in brick 
ehurches-can be made of greater width, leaving an ample 
margin on either side of the glass or sight line. 

There are the unusual even number of four steps under 
the arch to the chancel, which has an apsidal termination 
and a well-raised altar. On its south side is a small but 
beautiful Morning chapel, lighted by elegant. little lancets, 
with window-sills set some height from the floor. It should 
be mentioned that the whole of the interior is lined with 
ashlar stone, which, of course, much enhances its richness. 
Though the parish church (St. Mary Abbotts) of Kensing- 
ton is a larger and more important building than that now 
commented upon, how greatly the daughter church excels 
it.when the eye is cast aloft! For at St. Mary’s the nave 
ean only boast a wood waggon-headed ceiling with trans- 
yerse and diagonal ribs, open timber-roofs to the aisles and 
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transepts, and wood groiriing tothe chancel. ‘Comparisons 


are odious,” but it is necessary to make them sometimes. 


In this instance, for the reasons given, the smaller building 


is really more cathedral-like than the greater. 
Though the nave and aisles of St: Paul, the parish 
church of Hammersmith, were described by the writer in 


the columns of Zhe Architect some years since, the new 


chancel had not then been built, and should now be’ 


noticed. 
but unfortunately, owing to want of space in the site, is 
insufficient in length for good effect, and certainly not in 
good proportion to that of the nave. 
under the chancel arch, where a low massive marble scréen 


It is of the same height and width as the nave, ‘ 


There are two steps - 


wall has been placed; one at the east end of the choir ' 
seats (in which position a step looks bad, though it cannot 
always be helped, owing to want of length, as previously - 
mentioned), and of course one at the communion-rail. ° 
Within the sanctuary are three steps up to-the altar, the ’ 


uppermost one being returned round it as a foot-pace, the 


two lower ones extending the whole width. ‘The chancel ° 
has an arcade of two bays, with a clerestory treated in a 


really original and well-thought-out fashion. Each bay has 


three lancet windows, those in the easternmost part on the - 


north side being glazed, but they are practically “dummies,” . 
‘Each lancet-is separated by ~ 


as the tower stands here. 


stone shafts with moulded capitals continued down to the 
string-course above the arches beneath, where they are ' 


terminated by corbels over the piers, the main columns 
being of a greyish-black marble. Somewhat of the appear- 
ance of a triforium is produced in the space between the 
glass-line of the windows and the lower part of the. deeply- 
splayed cills, as there is here what may be termed an open 
balustrade with trefoil-headed cusped tracery and a coping 
over. This feature is rather suggestive of that in the later 
French cathedrals, where the triforium and clerestory are 
merged into one. But the manner in which the three 
lancets are treated on the north side next the tower is weak, 
and merely to obtain uniformity. It would surely have 
been better to have rendered this as stone-panelling pure 
and simple. 
(Zo be continued.) 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE first meeting of the Manchester Society. of Architects 
for the session was held at the Literary and Philosophical _ 


Society’s rooms, George Street, Mr. Salomons, president, in 
the chair. Mr. F. W. Bedford, A.R.I.B.A., read a paper on 
“Some Account of the Arts in Sicily,” which‘was illustrated by 
lantern views and sketches. He alluded to the remains of the 


temples of the Dorian colony, and next devoted his remarks to | 


the Christian architecture. Illustrations were given of the 
interiors, showing, besides the varied marbles and sculptured 
work, the beautiful mosaics covering the walls and in some 
cases the ceilings of the churches and cathedrals, amongst the 
number being those at Palermo, Monreale, Cefalu, &c. He 
pointed out that Fergusson, the historian, believed that it was 
only through these buildings that we could judge whether poly- 


chromy by opaque pictures in mosaic or by translucent pictures . 
on the glass of cur stained windows is the more beautiful © 


mode of decorating an interior. A collection of drawings 


made by him during a year’s tour in Italy as Owen Jones » 


travelling student of the Institute was exhibited. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. | 


ie the usual monthly meeting, held in the rooms: 114 West 
Campbéll Street, the president, Mr. Alexander McGibbon, 


A.R.1.B.A., in the chair, an interesting paper was read by Mr. - 
William J. Anderson, the subject being “The Street Archi- © 


tecture of Modern Glasgow.” The essayist pointed out some 
of the characteristics peculiar to the city, and comparison was 
made with some English and Continental towns as to mode 
of laying out streets to the best advantage architecturally. 
Reference was made ‘to the traditions handed down by the 


older architects, which influenced the work of their successors, » 


and with what results. A criticism of some of the more recent 


buildings was then given, pointing out their merits and defects. 
Mr. John Keppie, I.A., opened the discussion which followed, . 
and at the close the usual vote of thanks was awarded the | 


essayist. 
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ST. ALBANS ABBEY. 

HE visit of the Architectural Association to St. Albans 
Abbey proved very successful, and a large number of 
members put in an appearance. Mr. James Neale, F.S.A., met 
the members at the Abbey doors.. That gentleman had very 
thoughtfully prepared in advance a list giving in chronological 
order the works now to be found from the earliest date to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and a printed copy was given 
to each member present. In introducing the members he said 
that for several years past he had adhered to his decision not to 
conduct parties round St. Albans Abbey, and it was after much 
pressure from the authorities of the, Architectural Association, 
and in consideration that.he had ,been a member of the Asso- 
ciation for over twenty years, that he consented on this occa- 
sion. Mr. Neale then gave an explanatory address, a report of 
which is given in the Sz. Albans Times. He stated that he pro- 
posed to limit his remarks to works executed before the Disso- 
intion (1539) and still existing. . Having referred to the early 
history of the spot, and the building of the Saxon church by 
Offa II., Mr. Neale passed on to the time of the Conquest. In 
1077 Paul of Caen was appointed to the Abbey. He was a 
relative of Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, who was abbot 
at St. Stephen’s, at Caen, at the time of its erection in 1064. 
Lanfranc rebuilt Canterbury almost upon the model of St. 
Stephen’s. Paul, who was simply a monk at St. Stephen’s, 
more ambitious, built St.. Albans on a similar plan, but on a 
scale vastly exceeding either Canterbury or St. Stephen’s. It 
was obvious that the materials had much influence on the 
design and plainness of the church, for Paul used the old tiles 
which had been brought from the ruined Verulam. The exist- 
ing eastern bays of the nave, the tower and the transepts are 
his work. The church was consecrated in 1115, in the presence 
of king Henry I., his queen and nobles. It consisted of a 
nave with its side aisles, transepts without aisles, choir, and 
sanctuary with side aisles and apsidal termination, two western 
towers, and one huge tower at the crossing of the transepts. 
Owing to later additions and interments, the foundations of the 
apse, which probably extended to about the centre of the pre- 
sent ante-chapel, have been removed. The deep red tiles of 
which the church was built averaged 17 inches by 12 inches 
by 1}-inches, and are laid in mortar, the joints being almost as 
thick as the tiles themselves... About the year 1155 Robert de 
Gorham repaired and beautified the early shrine; he also 
rebuilt the chapter-house and part of the cloisters. The 
chapter-house is destroyed, but we have remaining a por- 
tion of the arcade of the old slope which forms the link 
between the Norman work of Abbot Paul and the altera- 
tions of John de Cella, exhibiting the transition from the 

Norman to the Early English. 

During the period of over 118 years from the accession of 
Paul to that of John de Cella (1195), architecture had made a 
rapid stride, and the latter abbot conceived the idea of re- 
building his church in the new style. He commenced by 
pulling down the west front and portions of the north and south 
walls of the Norman building. It is clear that he intended to 
make use of a lower floor level than that of the Norman nave. 
This was, no doubt, in order to obtain a greater difference of 
level between the floor at the west end and that at the east end, 
thus giving more prceminence and dignity to the high altar, 
without deviating far from the outline of the hill on which the 
building stands. This was the floor line of the present porches. 
De Cella commenced the alterations on the north side of the 
nave, not being able apparently to carry on the whole of the 
west front at the same time. It was the speaker’s opinion that 
he nearly if not entirely completed the north porch, and carried 
up other portions some distance. Abbot William de Trump- 
ington, his successor (1214-35), continued the west end, and 
at the time his (the speaker’s) drawings were made it was easy 
to trace stone by stone how he cut down the more elaborate 
work of his predecessor, De Cella. During Trumpington’s 
rule we can trace how his designs or first intentions were either 
abandoned or reduced in richness as the work proceeded. 
When he commenced his work on the north side he seemingly 
intended to vault the nave, and there are still remains of 
marble groining shafts and beautifully carved capitals, designed 
to carry three other shafts clustering round the moulded 
nosing of the alternate triforium piers. The clerestory on the 
north side also shows evidence of this intention. Before, how- 
ever, the work had proceeded far he reduced the richness of 
the detail, and eventually abandoning the idea of vaulting the 
nave, covered it with an open timber roof or flat wooden 
ceiling. 

Contrary to the general custom we find at St. Albans the 
architecture on the north side richer than that on the south. 
Although not mentioned by. Matthew Paris, it is evident that 
Trumpington partly transformed the architecture at the eastern 
end of the church, but owing to. the later reconstruction it is 
impossible to say to what extent. Probably he panelled the 
Norman work in the sanctuary (which was solid walling and 
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never pierced) with pointed moulded arches, each bay contain- 
ing two smaller arches. _A bay of this kind still remains © 
against Abbot Wheathampstead’s tomb in the south aisle of the 
sanctuary. Trumpington also removed the Norman semi- 
circular headed windows in the nave and the choir aisles 
(1214-35), and inserted some windows having richly moulded 
inner arches with carved capitals. In the year 1257, during 
the rule of John de Hertford, it was found necessary, owing to 
certain gaping cracks, to pull down the eastern part of the 
church, and the rebuilding was immediately commenced. .The 
present square end was substituted for the Norman apse, and 
it was originally intended to vault the sanctuary in stone, but 
wood was substituted. 

During the excavations in 1872 a cylindrical hole, sunk in 
a block of stone, was discovered in the south aisle of the ante- 
chapel, and in this hole was found the lid of a small wooden 
box of Oriental workmanship, which probably contained the 
heart of the builder or special benefactor ofthe chapel. The 
manuscript in the British Museum. states that, although the 
body of Roger de Nortone reposed elsewhere, yet his heart 
was buried before the altar of St. Mary of the four tapers in the 
south aisle of the ante-chapel. _ This documentary evidence 
confirms what the architectural details and mouldings would 
have led us to conclude, namely, that the southern portion of 
the ante-chapel was erected during the abbacy of Roger de 
Nortone (1260-90). Some portions of the ante-chapel are 
characteristic of a few years later, notably the mouldings of the 
eastern window in the north aisle. These most likely were a 
continuation by the succeeding abbot, John de Berkhamstede 
(1291-1301). The sanctuary and the lady-chapel made rapid 
progress towards completion, but at the time of the accession 
of Hugh de Eversdone in 1308, the lady-chapel walls had only 
reached the level of the underside of the window sills, a height 
of 10 feet from the ground. This abbot altered the design of 
his predecessor. We gather from the records that he had 
much difficulty in obtaining money. \He had just completed 
the ante-chapel and a part of the wall-arcading of the lady- 
chapel when Master Reginald, a clerk at the court of Rome, 
bequeathed 200 marks. This helped Hugh to complete his 
work. The group of chapels thus completed offers examples as - 
exquisite as it is possible to find of two of the most interesting 
phases of English Medizeval architecture. In the year 1323 two 
columns on the south side of the nave gave way and suddenly 
fell. Abbot Eversdone commenced rebuilding, and it is to. him: 
we are indebted for the design of. the five decorated’ bays 
towards the east end of the south aisle of the nave. At 
Eversdone’s death in 1326 the rebuilding had probably reached. 
as high as the floor of the clerestory passage, and all above this 
level was continued by the succeeding abbots, as indicated by 
a change in the character of the mouldings, which are more 
shallow and flattened in their outlines. At the time of the fall 
of the Norman: piers much of the Norman cloister was 
destroyed, and Eversdone commenced its rebuilding. This, 
however, was not completed till the rule of Mentmore; his 
second successor (1335-49). Alterations were made to it ata 
still later date. i 

The rood-screen is of a slightly later date. It was probably 
continued across the north and south aisles, separating the 
church of the clergy from the church of the laity. The rood- 
loft was just to the eastward of it, and opposite the unmutilated 
Norman bay. The two doorways, one on either side of the 
altar of the Holy Cross, were intended for the passage of the 
procession and for the use of the priests celebrating at the 
altar.. The high altar screen was the work of William Walling- 
ford, who was abbot from 1476 to 1484. It cost 11,000 marks. 
At the Dissolution the greater part of the site of the monastic 
buildings was granted to Sir Richard Lee. The conventual 
church, however, was excepted, and subsequently sold for 4oo/, 
by Edward VI. to the inhabitants of St. Albans as a parish 
church, in lieu of the destroyed chapel of St. Andrew. The 
ante-chapel and lady-chapel were divided from the church by a 
public footway, and the lady-chapel until recently was used as 
a public school, having the ante-chapel as its playground. 
Having described the church, Mr. Neale proceeded to read 
some notes on his measured drawings of the Abbey. .The 
party then proceeded to view the church under Mr. Neale’s 
guidance, commencing at the western porches and proceeding 
to the east end of the building. The tower was ‘climbed, and 
then the party left the building and went to the Grammar 
School and inspected the exterior and interior of the. great 
gate. Dinner was partaken of at the Bell through the invita- 
tion of Mr. Neale,: after which Mr. C. F. Hayward, F.S.A., 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Neale for the intellectual 
treat he had given them. 


The Cleopatra's Weedle of red granite, with a pedestal of 
black porphyry, which has been lying in the garden of. the 
Austrian Consulate at Alexandria for nearly sixty years, is, it is 
stated, about to be conveyed to Trieste. It is upwards of 
70 feet in height. 
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TESSERZ. 


Renaissance and Medieval Styles. 


CRITICAL examination of the interesting productions of 
A the age of the Renaissance in France is well calculated 
to fertilise the mind of a young architect, and to show to him 
how the combination of two very different kinds of beauty is 
capable, in the alembic of genius, of being made to produce 
still another beauty—a fertium guid—differing very materially 
from its two components yet partaking of the merits of both. 
Such an examination would, furthermore, satisfy him that it 
was no mere love of innovation, no mere freak of fashion, that 
led our forefathers to lay aside in their architecture the stern 
and rigid air of Medizvalism. They abandoned mullions and 
tracery in their windows and made them wide and square and 
open, not in sport and for the sake of a frivolous change, but 
because they were beginning to learn to appreciate more fully 
the value of light and air, and because they. began to perceive 
that there were other means of excluding an enemy, and secur- 
ing their personal safety and an inviolate hearth, besides loop- 
holing and crenellating their dwellings. An inquiry into these 
great changes in their habits of building is a curious and not 
unprofitable inquiry. It is common enough to hear it said that 
the revival of a taste for Classical literature led tothe study and 
subsequent adoption of Classical architecture. Whereas the 
two rivals were, in truth, strictly contemporaneous, and it is by 
no means improbable that they may be regarded, not as one 
being consequent on the other, but that both were necessary 
results of a common cause, namely, the advance of civilisation, 
involving the acquirement of new habits and new wants. 


Reproduction of Styles. 


It is constantly said that the condition of modern architec- 
ture is anomalous in relation to the art of former times. There 
have been instances of co-existent styles, but the world had 
not seen the contemporary reproduction of many. For some 
years past, during each of certain short periods, there has been 
a decided preference for some particular system, but where the 
merit appeared to be not in what alone we might, without much 
impropriety of restriction, call art, but in accurate reproduction 
—that style passing out of general favour in a few years, to be 
succeeded by ‘another but still one worked on the same prin- 
ciple. Now this condition of things has arisen not altogether 
from want of perception in the world of art generally for the 
beauties of distinct classes of forms. That condition has been 
sustained by the researches, for which this epoch is remarkable, 
into every variety of character and shade of precedent. Such 
researches have been made on the principle of division of 
labour, a principle good in many of its manifestations yet pro- 
ductive of narrow-mindedness, the most serious impediment to 
original thought. So far as antiquarian results are concerned 
the age has benefited. But the actual condition of art all have 
not ceased to regret, and different measures of remedy have 
been suggested. But whether we endeavour to carry out the 
style of ordinary house fronts enriched by new forms, or those 
adapted from kindred versions of architecture, or whether, on 
the pre-Raphaelite principle, we endeavour to take up what is 
considered by some the clue of national art at the point at 
which it was dropped, it is clear that we shall not attain the 
desired end without the infusion of different elements. Some 
other style may indeed be quarried up to obtain favour and 
detain us a while longer, practising art on the principle of 
fashion in dress. But superficial knowledge of styles taken 
together might even be regarded as a better thing than the pre- 
judice which results from the exclusive though accurate know- 
ledge of the one old one. 


William Muller, the Painter. 


Miller, whose paintings are among the most costly of 
modern works, was born in Bristol in 1812. His father, a 
German, was the curator of the museum. William Miiller 
received his earliest instructions in art from his. fellow- 
townsman, Mr. J. B. Pyne, but he soon quitted a master for that 
great guide, Nature, and in the years 1833 and 1834 made the 
tour of Germany, Switzerland and Italy, returning to Bristol 
and pursuing his profession (but with very partial success) in 
that city. In 1838 he visited Greece. Having enriched his 
portfolio with a large number of sketches, he passed into 
Egypt, gathering treasures as he went, and storing up artistic 
wealth for the great future he was destined never to see. After 


having ascended the Nile some distance above the cataracts,, 


and visited the mummy caves of “ Mahabdies ”—after examining 
all within a traveller’s reach in this vicinity—he returned to 
Bristol, but soon found that his resting-place could not be there. 
About the end of the year 1839 he settled in London, at 
22 Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury Square. Here he rapidly felt 
the value of his early labours—that study and travel were profit- 
able as a capital. His pictures were purchased with avidity. 
His great rapidity of execution enabled him to produce many, 
and no man’s life ever seemed more promising of prosperity. 


In 1841 he published his beautiful work, “ Picturesque Sketches- 
of the Age of Francis I.,” which at once extended his fame 
beyond his own country. His longing for distinction was,. 
however, by no means satisfied ; as soon as he heard of the 
Government expedition to Lycia he resolved to accompany it, 
but in order that his course might be uncontrolled, he resolved 
to join it at his own expense, and the voyage was made entirely 

upon his own resources. The sacrifices he made to accomplish: 
this high purpose were immense, and it is to be feared that the 

toils he underwent tended to abridge his days. His patience 

and perseverance were crowned with success. Out of the 
sketches brought thence he produced fine pictures.. But Miiller,. 
like many others of high genius and noble heart, was doomed 

to experience “the worm in the bud” of his hopes and reason- 

able expectations. He was, of course, a candidate for admission 

into the Royal Academy, and was looking forward with hope, 
not unmingled with apprehension, to the position he was- 
destined to occupy at the exhibition in May 1845, the year of 
his death. Accident might have led to the injurious hanging of 
one, or even two, but when his friends saw six of his pictures. 
hung either close to the ceiling or along the floor, it was diffi- 

cult to arrive at any other conclusion than that there was a 
deliberate design to crush and destroy a man of genius. 

Deliberate or not, this terrible evil resulted, and the very affec- 

tation of indifference which he thought it right to assume, 
except to intimate friends, festered the wound, and though, if 
physical strength had endured, he would have lived to triumph 

over this evil, he unquestionably sunk under it. The letters he 
wrote at this time to some of his friends evidence, amidst his. 
disappointment, his pure and gentle nature, his meek dis- 

position and forgiving temper, but towards the end of that 

eventful month of May, feeling that his heart had sunk, and’ 
finding labour a total impossibility, he sought his native air; 

thinking it might revive him, and desiring to spend a few weeks 

in the quiet home of an affectionate brother. Immediately after 

his arrival he found medical advice necessary, and consulted 

one of the first surgeons of the city. It was soon ascertained 

that his heart was diseased; on July 1 he had a severe: 
hemorrhage from the nose, which continued at intervals for 

several days. This reduced him so much that his strength 

gradually sunk, but, although so weak as to be unable to cross: 
a room without support, his love of his profession was so ardent 

that he would occasionally paint for three or four hours a day, 

at other times amusing himself with “pen-and-ink scraps ” ; 
this he continued to do till September 8, 1845, when his bodily 

sufferings, which throughout his illness had been very great, 
terminated in his death. 


Edward the Confessor’s Work at Westminster. 


The portions of the Confessor’s work which still exist con- 
sist of the substructure of the dormitory, forming a long range” 
of building running southwards from and in a line with the 
south transept and passing under the library and the great 
schoolroom, which now occupy the position of the ancient 
dormitory. The substructure is vaulted in two spans, and is. 
divided longitudinally by a range of massive round columns,,. 
the whole being seven and a half bays or about 11o feet in 
length from the vestibule of the chapter-house to the cross 
passage now leading into the little cloister and formerly to the 
infirmary. This range was probably, in the first instance, con- 
tinuous and open, like that at Fountains Abbey, but was very 
early divided into separate compartments. It is so seldom that 
we find constructive columns remaining in this country of a 
date earlier than the Norman Conquest, that it is an object of 
some interest to see what form they exhibit, though, date alone 
excepted, this can hardly be called a Saxon work, whilst its un- 
important purpose forbids us to take it as a fair example of any” 
style. There are only one or two of these columns which 
retain their pristine form, the others having been altered at 
subsequent periods. These consist of a cylindrical shaft, 
3 feet 6 inches in diameter and 3 feet 4 or 5 inches high. The 
capitals have a vast unmoulded abacus, 7 or 8 inches deep, 
supported by a moulding, if such it may be called, consisting of 
nothing but a frustum of an inverted cone, the most pristine 
form almost to which a capital could be reduced—thoroughly 
efficient, but with the least possible amount of workmanship,. 
not unlike what we may imagine may have been the first type 
of the Doric capital, and but one step removed from its appa- 
rent prototype among the tombs at Beni Hassan. We must 
not, however, for a moment suppose that this rudely pristine 
form was that usual at the period, except in rough and unim- 
portant situations. We know that in the contemporary work at 
Waltham the capitals were enriched with ornaments of brass, 
and that much earlier Saxon columns had enriched capitals. 
We must simply view it as a specimen of the honest simplicity 
with which they treated the less important portions of their 
structures. It is, in fact, only one step more plain than the 
capitals in the crypt at Winchester, which was constructed 
some twenty years later. The bases very closely resembled the 
capitals, but have, like them, generally been altered from thejr 
original form. These columns carried plain groining, with 
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‘square transverse ribs, partly constructed of tufa. It is some- 
what curious and interesting that during the Norman period 
the majority of the capitals have been altered and enriched in 
various ways. Being within reach, their massive plainness 
‘seems to have tempted the monks to try experiments upon 
‘them, and we accordingly find the original block cut into a 
great variety of forms, some of them of considerable richness. 
The state of the capitals shows that the building was already 
-subdivided, as the alterations are often totally different on the 
two sides of the capital, leaving a narrow intervening frustum 
of the original, representing the thickness of the partition. 
Some are roughly chopped into a form, preparatory to the 
-enriching process, which has not been completed. The bases 
were also altered, and in ‘some instances at least the floor so 
‘much lowered that the lower part of the columns had to be 
-.cased with new stone. The first bay of this early work adjoins 
the outer vestibule of the chapter-house, and is imperfect, 
having been shortened by the later buildings which here abut 
against it. The capital of the column here visible is entirely, 


altered to a round and slightly enriched form. Next to this 


- comes the celebrated Chapel of the Pyx. It occupies two bays 
.of the Confessor’s work, a detached column standing in the 
centre. This column bears marks of a partition having at one 
time abutted against it, on one side of which the capital has 
been made round and slightly enriched, while on the other it 
has undergone no alteration but the rough canting off of its 
angles as if preparatory to further alteration. The column 
which is partly built up in the north wall is on this side altered 
exactly as on the other, where it is seen in the adjoining 
chamber, showing that there was no partition against it. Of 
the walls of the dormitory considerable portions remain. The 
-only other part which is at all likely to have belonged to the 
‘Confessor’s buildings is a part of the south wall of the refectory, 
‘in which a round arched wall arcading is still to be traced. 


Pseudo-Classical Sculpture. 


It'is a fact worth remarking, how rapidly the character of 
religious art, and especially of sculpture, deteriorated after the 
revival of classical literature in the sixteenth century in those 
-countries where, up to this time, it had been making such satis- 
factory progress. It might reasonably be supposed that, having 
so much that was sound and valuable in sentiment, it only 
required an acquaintance with the examples of the best ancient 
sculpture to enable the artists to reach the highest material and 
‘technical perfection. Unfortunately it was not so. Instead of 
using the fine monuments of antiquity as guides to elevate the 
type of form and style of treatment, the sculptors fell into the 
fashion of the age and began to imitate or adopt Greek ideas, 
to seek their subjects in ancient mythology, and thus mechanic- 
ally to reproduce what they called, and what is now absurdly 
-called, classical sculpture. The touching religious compositions 
that were indebted for what they had of beauty and effective- 
ness to the true sentiment that called them forth—albeit the art 
in them was imperfect—were now superseded by the efforts of 
the artists to provide these pseudo-classical designs, and, in- 
stead of Christian religious representation, the heathen Pan- 
theon, with Mercury, Bacchus, Apollo and other obsolete per- 
sonages afforded the subjects in which all interest was centred. 


The Laocoon. 


The great group of Apollo’s priest and his sons was dis- 
-covered in Rome in 1506. Francesco da San Gallo, a son of 
the architect’s, relates the circumstances. He says, “ It being 
told to the Pope that some fine statues were found in a vine- 
_ yard near St. Maria Maggiore, his Holiness sent to desire 

-Giovanni da San Gallo to go and examine them, that Michel 
Angelo Buonarotti being often in their house San Gallo got 
him to go also, and so,” says Francesco, ‘‘I mounted behind 
‘my father and we went. We descended to where the statues 
were ; my father immediately exclaimed, ‘ This is the Laocoon 
spoken of by Pliny.’ They made them enlarge the aperture or 
excavation so as to be able to draw them out, and then, having 
seen them, we returned home to dinner.” On seeing the 
masterpiece the scholars of that age were able to recall the 
description given by Pliny :—“ Laocoon, which is in the palace 
of the Emperor Titus, is a work to be preferred to all others 
either in painting or sculpture. Those great artists, Agesander 
and Polydorus and Athenodorus, Rhodians, executed the prin- 
‘cipal figure and the sons and the wonderful folds of the ser- 
pents out of one block of marble.” It was, however, erroneous 
‘to state only one block was used. Although the names of the 
sculptors are recorded, it is not known in what period they 
lived. _Winckelmann believed that they belonged to a period 
of Greek art that was as early as Lysippus. A considerably 
later date is now, however, attributed to them. The most care- 
ful consideration seems to fix these sculptors as late as the early 
emperors, and Lessing believes they lived in the reign of Titus. 
The next question discussed has been, whether the sculptor 
was indebted for the subject to Virgil’s fine description, or 
whether the poet was indebted to the artist. It is most pro- 
\bable that the story, being well known, offered advantages for 


illustrations to the sculptor, as it did for description to the poet. 
As Virgil’s priest was habited in: his robes during the exercise 
of his priestly functions and the group is entirely naked the 
argument is additionally strengthened against the assumption 
that the artist borrowed from the poet. It is more natural .to 
believe that each drew from a common source, and treated the 
subject in the way best adapted to the different arts they 
exercised ; the sculptors object being concentration of effect, 
the poet’s amplification and brilliant description. The subject 
is of the most affecting and interesting kind, and the expression 
in every part of the figure reaches, but does not exceed, the 
limits of propriety... Intense mental suffering is portrayed in 
the countenances, while the physical strength of all the three 
figures is evidently sinking under the irresistible power of the 
huge reptiles wreathed around their exhausted limbs. One son, 
in whose side a serpent has fixed his deadly fangs, seems to be 
fainting ; the other, not yet bitten, tries (and the futility of the 
attempt is faithfully shown) to disengage one foot from the 
serpent’s embrace. Every muscle of the father is in extreme 
action, and his hands and feet are ‘convulsed with painful 
energy. Yet there is nothing frightful or contrary to beauty in 
the countenance. - Suffering is faithfully and. strongly im- 
pressed, but it is rather the exhibition of mental anguish than 
of the undignified contortions of mere physical pain. The 
whole of this figure displays the most intimate knowledge of 
anatomy and of outward form. The single figure of Laocoon 
may be fairly referred to as one of the finest specimens existing 
of that combination of truth and. beauty which. is so essential 
to the production of perfect sculpture, and which ‘can alone 
insure for it lasting admiration. The youths are of a smaller 
standard than the proportion of the father, a liberty hardly 
justifiable, but taken probably with the view of heightening the 
effect of the principal figure. The right arm of the figure of 
Laocoon is a restoration. Some have thought that the original 
action was not extended, but that this arm was bent back 
towards the head, and have supported their hypothesis by the 
fact of there being a rough and broken surface where ‘they ~ 
think the hand, or perhaps a fold of the serpent, may have 

come in contact with the hair. ‘tna 


Grinling Gibbons. 


Grinling Gibbons studied nature deeply and unceasingly, 
but whenever her works claimed the labour of his chisel they 
were not slavishly or unmeaningly copied irrespective of-use or 
position, but were employed rather as the materials for compo- 
sition than as composition itself. They were introduced and 
grouped with the most devoted attention to the architectural 
effect of the buildings destined to receive at his hands their 
choicest embellishments, and the appropriate nature: of his 
classifications must long furnish a theme for the admiration of 
students. He broke through the rules of conventionality in a 
manner almost unprecedented, and it is probably on these 
grounds that he has received the meed of so much popular 
although richly deserved approbation; but we are not aware 
that any attempt has ever been made (only possible by the 
assistance of photography) to form a critical examination of the 
works of this great master, and to compare his rich and varied 
compositions with those of other schools, and especially with 
those represented by Giovanni da Udine and Raphael. It can- 
not be doubted that all possible opportunities should be seized 
upon for the preservation of the works of a man who has given 
to the art of wood-carving in this country a fame more than 
European, and who:as an artist especially appointed by the 
State, and working under its immediate patronage, left behind 
him for the admiration and guidance of succeeding generations 
works in royal and palatial edifices which are pointed out as 
proud specimens of British decorative art, although they exhibit 
the bloom of a fallacious youth and are falling into irreparable 
decay. Examples are found in the work of the chisel of 
Gibbons which hang on the walls of Burleigh, Petworth, 
Chatsworth, Wollaston, Belton, Oxford, Cambridge, Windsor 
Castle, Hampton Court, Gosford House, Lowther Castle, Witley 
Court and other public and corporate buildings, besides the 
very many choice objects of his art in private collections, such 
as portraits of royal and noble persons set in panels surrounded 
by a glorious profusion of emblematical decorations thrown 
about them with a freedom and daring truly marvellous. In 
many of the City churches there are the seeds of the same 
decomposition. The white superficial bloom, so agreeable to 
the eye of the uninitiated, is assisting to complete the work of 
destruction. This mildew covering the surface of the fruit, 
flowers and dead game is a vegetable thrown off from the de- 
caying interior, and must ultimately, if left to accumulate, 
destroy the skin or rind which holds together the outward form 
only, the interior being nothing but skeleton fibre powdered 
with dust and unable to resist the slightest pressure. 


Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, of Corporation Street, Man- 
chester, have been selected as the engineers to the Douglas 
Head Marine Drive, Limited. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tue clauses of the new Municipal Bill for Edinburgh 
to be introduced in the next session of Parliament have 
been discussed by the Town Council. The Lord Provost 
- explained that in a good many cases in the acquisition of 
_slum = property it would be possible to proceed more 
economically under the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act than by private Bill. It was agreed: to limit the 
expenditure on the proposed improvements to 157,000/,, 
spread over a period of thirty years, and the various 
schemes for the widening of streets, the removal of slum 
property, and the reform of the city administration were 
. provisionally approved of. 


RECENTLY there have been differences of opinion 
between a minority of the Toxteth Guardians and Messrs, 
ELuLison, the architects; respecting the procedure that 
should be adopted in carrying out the works of the new 
infirmary. The affair has been settled in a satisfactory 
manner, and the schedule of prices, which had much to do 
with the dispute, is now deposited among the archives of 
the Board. At the last meeting, one of the Guardians, in 
moving the confirmation of the minutes, said that Mr. 
ELtison had expressed himself perfectly satisfied with the 
way in which they had been acting, and seemed to think 
that there had been a misunderstanding between them from 
the commencement. It was now gratifying to know that 
the whole of the arrangements in connection with the 
workhouse contract were settled on a satisfactory basis, and 
that the schedule of prices had been received. There had 
been a good deal of friction, and it was well that it should 
go forth to the pubiic that the whole thing had. been 
amicably settled by the Board and their architects. 


WE shall soon, doubtless, be able to dispense with 
builders and architects altogether. The Bridges Committee 
of the County Council, to whom the tenders for the 
proposed artisans’ dwellings on the Yabsley Street site 
were’ referred for consideration, recommended, at the 
meeting on Tuesday, “that the Council should erect the 
artisans’ dwellings to be constructed in connection with the 
Blackwall ‘Tunnel scheme without the intervention of a 
contractor, and that the Bridges Committee be authorised 
to take the necessary steps for carrying out this recom- 
mendation.” ‘They thought it would be more economical 
if the Council were to erect the buildings ; by so doing it 
would save the extra cost which would be represented by 
the contractor’s profit, and also the expense of supervising 
the work. ‘The Council, moreover, could rely upon having 
the best materials and workmanship, and at the same ‘price 
that would be charged in the first instance to contractors. 
It is hardly likely that even the London County Council 
will endorse the exalted ideas that the Bridges Committee 
entertain of their own ability to turn builders——bakers ‘or 
butchers too, perhaps—at a moment’s notice, by giving 
them the authorisation so placidly requested. . We record 
the fact nevertheless, as likely to be historically interesting. 


Wuat works are most deserving of acceptance, as con- 
stituting the hundred chefs-d’auvre of art? This question 
M. HENRI VUAGNEUX has endeavoured to answer in the 
Paris Zigaro. In architecture he selects the Parthenon, the 
Cathedrals of Rheims, Paris and Chartres, and the Chateau 
of Chambord. Sculpture is represented by the Victory of 
Samothrace and the Venus of Milo in the Louvre, the Fates 
in the British Museum, the Hermes at Olympia, Trajan’s 
Column, MrcHEL. ANGELO’s Afoses and Tomb of the Medicis, 
GERMAIN, PiLon’s Chancelier de Birague in the Louvre; 
the monuments of the Dukes of Burgundy at Dijon, of 
Margaret of Burgundy at Bruges, of Anne of Austria at 
Bourg-en-Bresse, and of AZarshal Saxe at Strasbourg. ‘The 


paintings begin with the Worship of the Lamb by the VAN 


Eycxs in Ghent, which is followed by the triptych of 
Master STEPHEN in Cologne Cathedral, the /Joconde of Da 
Vinci, the /rancis J, of Tir1an, the Concert of Angels and 
Shrine of St. Ursula by MEMLING, the Sistine Madonna 
and the Parnassus by’ RapHAEL, the Marriage of St. 
Catherine and the Motte by Correccio, the ELxtombment 
by Quintin Matsys the Marriage of Cana by VERONESE, 


| the Repast of the Arquebusiers at Haarlem by FRANz ‘Hats, 
| the portrait of Charles 7, by VANDYKE in the Louvre, the 


Virgin and Child by RuBENS in the church of St. Jacques 
at Antwerp, and his Ivszt of St. John the Baptist; the Lances 
by VELasquEz at Madrid, the Syndics’ Night Watch and 
Lesson in Anatomy by REMBRANDT, the Alley by HoBBEMA 
in the National Gallery, the Lmbarkment for Cythére by 
WatTTEAU at Sans Souci, the Blue Boy and Mrs. Siddons 
by GainsporoucH, the Shipwreck by GERICAULT, the Lntry 
of the Crusaders into Constantinople by DELACROIX, and the 
Angelus by MitLtet. M. VuaGNeEux also includes ‘in his 
catalogue examples of bronzes, manuscripts, miniatures, 
books, engravings, cameos, enamels, faiences, ironwork, 
tapestry, dvonzes a’ameublement (lustres), furniture, Sevres 
porcelain and goldsmiths’ work. ‘There is no doubt he has. 
chosen excellent examples of all classes of art, but of cours 

no two experts would agree on such a question. . Hots 


Ir is a bad sign when we find the humbler classes of 
the Irish people, who used to be reverential before the 
remains: of old work, now treating them with contempt. 
The ‘Treaty Stone” in Limerick, which was accepted 
as a memorial not only of the bravery of SARSFIELD’s 
troops, but of the heroism of the women of the city in 
defending the walls, is becoming small by degrees. It 
appears to be a favourite amusement for idlers on 
Sunday mornings to chip fragments from the stone. 
The Corporation, it must be said, do not approve 
of the vandalism, but they seem to. be incompetent to 
prevent it. Another case is still more suggestive of the 
change in the sentiments of the people. The secretary of 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries and a Jesuit priest dis- 
covered an ogham stone in a heap that was about to be used 
for repairing the boundary wall of the poorhouse at Graigue. 
They informed the contractor of the interest attached to the 
stone, and implored him to substitute another. They 
received a very discourteous reply. Another archzologist 
offered to supply a substitute immediately, but the con- 
tractor considered he could do as he liked with his own 
property, and accordingly the ogham inscription was fixed 
in the wall. The Society of Antiquaries afterwards inter- 
fered, and the subject was brought before the Guardians. 
The chairman expressed disapproval of the contractor’s 
conduct, and likewise his apprehension that the man would 
spoil the stone. But in this case also authority appeared 
helpless. All over Ireland there are still memorials of the 
past, which should be treasured. We can understand that 
many of the people now realise that the days of old when 
MALaculI wore the collar of gold are merely poetic fictions, 
but the forgotten masons who carved inscriptions and wrought 
stone into fanciful forms were not deceivers, and it is absurd 
to wreak vengeance on the fragments of their work which 
have outlasted numberless civil-wars. 


THE Stockton School Board have selected the plans.of 
Mr. Bortomiey, Middlesbrough, for a higher grade school ° 
they propose to erect in Nelson Terrace. The com- 
petition for the Norwich Board School in Avenue Road has 
been decided in favour of Mr. C. J. Brown, of Norwich. 
The second premium was awarded to Messrs. SKIPPER, of 
Norwich, and Mr. W. Lanpuess, of Leeds, gained the 
third prize. Messrs. SkipPER have also been successful in 
the competition for the Local Board Offices at Shepton Mallet. 


WE regret to announce the death on the roth ult. at 
Johannesburg of Mr. FRED. Grorce Goan, during the 
absence of Mr. LENNOX CANNING, at present on a visit to 
this country. The deceased gentleman was junior partner 
in. the late firm of Messrs. LENNox Canninc & Goap, 
architects, and joint architect of the Johannesburg Stock 
Exchange, the Johannesburg Arcade, the Turf Club 
Buildings, the new Globe Theatre, the Masonic Temple, 
and most of the prominent large building undertakings at 
Johannesburg, Bloemfontein, and other parts of South 
Africa. ‘The deceased was thirty-five years of age, and was 
third son of the late JoHn Goan, of Plymouth, the well- 
known pioneer of the marble industry of that town, and 
owner of the Phcenix Marble Works. Our readers will 


‘remember the illustrations that have appeared in Zhe 


Architect of the works ‘carried out by Messrs. LENNOX 
CaNnNING & GoaD. af 
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NEw ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH OF THE HoLy Roop, WATForRD. 
JOHN F. BENTLEY, Architect. 
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CHURCH OF THE HOLY ROOD, WATFORD, 


NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC 
: " : (J. £. BENTLEY.] 


THE ROYAL KENT HOTEL. 

ANDGATE is one of the most delightful situations on 

. the south coast. It faces due south, and is sheltered 
by the Dover and Folkestone cliffs from all east and- north 
winds. It possesses an uninterrupted view of the English 

' Channel, with views of Hastings, Dungeness, Lydd, Little- 
stone and New Romney on the right, and Boulogne and 
the French coast on the left. It is one mile from Folkestone 
Harbour, through the charming lower road, and two and a 

‘half miles from the historical borough town of Hythe, with 
its fine old church and permanent school of musketry for 
officers, which is used all the year round. Shorncliffe Camp 
occupies the high ground immediately behind the town. 
The camp consists on an average of 4,000 troops, and has 
now become a permanent institution, Parliament having 
voted a sum of 200,000/, for its enlargement and completion. 
The traffic between Folkestone and Hythe is rapidly in- 
creasing, much to the advantage of Sandgate. The town 
itself is also being rapidly developed. The Folkestone Hill 
Road has been widened, and the Local Board have just laid 
down a new outfall sewer. 

The present Royal Kent Hotel has been established 
for the last 150 years. It has long been extensively 
patronised by the medical profession and is highly recom- 
mended as a winter resort, being sheltered from the north 
and east winds. It is also very frequently visited by the 
officers at the camp, being within easy reach of the officers’ 
quarters. Professor JoHN RuskIN was resident there for 
upwards of five months. In the “Echoes of the Week ” 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA wrote as follows :—‘“ My favourite 
excursion is by fly to Sandgate, because there I found a 
pretty smiling friendly hotel called the Royal Kent, with a 
green garden stretching down to the sea. The ‘nobs’ have 

_ discovered the prettiness and geniality of the Royal Kent, 
and had taken possession of it, so that I could not obtain 
room there. When the ‘nobs’ go back to their ancestral 
mansions I shall make, if I get well, an attempt to find 
shelter at the Royal Kent. The courteous landlord is a 
virtuoso, and has cabinets full of old china and rooms full 
of old tapestry, old chairs and rare old prints after HoGARTH 
and JAN STEIN and JOSEPH VERNET.” 

The site extends from the High Street to the beach, so 
that the great advantage of a sea-front can be secured with 
private sea-wall and terraces. 

Hotels in many watering-places and health resorts have 
only a three or four months’ season ; but in the present 
case there is considerable business throughout almost the 
entire year, especially with the military officers at Shorn- 
_ cliffe and Hythe. The cost of the building, of the entire 
furnishing of the hotel and all expenses is estimated not to 
exceed 45,000/. The design for the new hotel, which we 
illustrate to-day, is by Mr. W. Howarp SETH SMITH, 

F.R.I.B.A., of 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual conversazione of the Association took place on 
Friday evening at the Imperial Institute, and it must be 
agreed that reunion of members and their friends was one of 
the most successful, even looking back over the record of past 
successes. There was also much of novelty to distinguish the 
present social gathering from others. The holding of the 
conversazione in the Imperial Institute, a work carried out by 
Mr. Collcutt, was in itself a matter of great interest. If the 
halls;and_ galleries, on entering, looked somewhat: small, com- 
pared to expectations conjured up by:the imposing size of the 
building as seen exteriorly, there was ample room for all, and 
more than were present, to wander comfortably, or perhaps 


lose themselves, in the galleries and corridors. Notwith- 
standing the numbers that. may always be expected to 
attend these. assemblies, the attendance seems to have 


Se eS ee 
a 


‘been unusually -large. 


If all were met to enjoy. each 
others’ company‘under the programme of entertainment. pro- 
vided, it-did not escape the professional eye that something 
like ‘seétthement seemed revealed by slight signs of recent 
reparation ‘The art treasures from the East (the Indian Art 
Metal Works Exhibition) were also a great feature of interest, 
being a gorgeous display of Oriental magnificence.. The list of 
exhibitors is a long and an aristocratic one, with Her Majesty 
at the head of the list. These exhibitors lent their collections 
of art work. Firms with strange Indian: names, but hailing 
from Oxford Street, London Wall, &c.; were also represented. 
The printed programme distributed to the visitors showed 
novelty, and is: most creditable to those responsible for 
drafting it. The first page is devoted to business. It may 
be called the title-page, and gives useful information in the 
way of the names of the officers and the address of the 
studio, offices, lecture-hall, &c. The next page is devoted to 
amusement, and contains the list of musical selections, num- 


bering fifteen pieces, chosen by Mr. Dan Godfrey for his pro- 


gramme. Vocal and instrumental entertainments every hour, 
from 8.45 to 10.45.inclusive, were given by Spanish serenaders 
in a series of short concerts. On the part of the Association 
were exhibited the photographs taken during the annual.excur- 
sion this year.. To return to the programme, page three was 
devoted to utility, as it contains plans of the first floor and the 
principal floor, forming a useful. guide to those unacquainted 
with the labyrinthine character of the building. Lastly, page 
four is assigned to beauty, as seen in an illustration of the build- 
ing itself. We fancy that Mr. Earle has been the leading spirit 
who. arranged most of the details of the entertainment, and 
secured the use of the Imperial Institute building in which to 
hold the conversazione. The labours of his colleagues on the 
entertainment committee must have been considerably lightened 
by so energetic a worker as Mr. Earle. 

Mr. Cresswell, the president, though ably seconded by the 
other officers, could not have had an easy task to fulfil in 
receiving his numerous guests. Contrary to custom, the prize 
list has not yet been issued, but is expected to be ready in time 
for the opening meeting of the Association. 


ARCHITECTURE FROM AN AMERICAN 
POINT OF VIEW.* 


F all the arts, architecture most closely affects current life. 
It is the least popular of the arts, but the most useful. 
There is something strange in the indifference manifested 
toward architecture even by persons of culture. We live in houses, 
we transact our business in buildings, much of. our wealth is in 
real estate, whose value frequently depends upon the buildings 
erected. upon it; every year.immense sums are expended on 
buildings in the great cities, amounting in some years to as 
much as 75,000,000 dols, per annum in New York alone ; the 
bread of thousands of human beings is dependent upon archi- 
tectural activity, our cities express their growth in it, our rich 
men their wealth, our corporations their extent ; but with all 
this there is a popular indifference to the art which is entitled to 
rank among the most singular psychological phenomena of the 
age. Much of this comes from the lack of understanding 
architecture, of viewing it solely as something beautiful, or 
great, or grand, something ornamental and zsthetic, so that the 
more ornament a building has on it the better architecture it 
is. Nothing could be further from the truth. 

A fundamental error in estimating the architecture of to-day 
arises from confusing the art of a thousand years back with that 
of modern times.: In antiquity and the Middle Ages architec- 
ture was more an art, properly speaking, than it has ever been 
since. Then great ornamental structures were undertaken 
which required a lifetime to complete, and consumed an 
immense treasury of money and human life. The will of a 
Roman emperor sufficed to transform a crowded city district or 
a bare plain into smiling fields adorned with palaces and 
pleasure-gardens. A great work of architecture excited the 
liveliest interest, and was the subject of discussion and comment 
throughout an entire city. In the building of the cathedrals. 
of Medizval France an immense popular enthusiasm was 
manifested, all classes participating in the actual labour of 
construction, and bringing donations of materials and of money 
to continuea work which should be a.lasting monument to their 
piety and their municipal pride. In Italy the municipalities 
themselves vied with one another in the building of great 
churches, which became the visible exponent of the city’s 
greatness. Beauty and art and skill were united in the work 
with a completeness we scarcely know to-day in the really 
dismantled condition: of the best-preserved churches of the 
time. It is an easy.matter to judge the architecture of those 


* From a paper entitled ‘‘ Architecture in Relation to Life,” read 
before the American Social Science Association, at Saratoga, Sep 
tember 2. ; 
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‘days by zsthetic rules and estimate its value by its art qualities. 
The church, ‘the castle, the bridge, the public hall, with the city 
dwelling and: perhaps a warehouse, comprised the bulk of the 
buildings of the Middle Ages. With so limited a programme 
there was little to divert the architects from the production of 
truly artistic buildings, and hence in estimating their suc- 
cesses it is possible and necessary to judge them by artistic 
standards. . 

Nothing of the kind is proper for estimating the value of 
current. architectural work, . Modern architecture must be 
judged by its relation to current life, not by esthetic standards. 
The architecture of the nineteenth century differs from that of 
the thirteenth not only in form, but in spirit. We build 
differently and for different reasons than were in effect in the 
earlier'epoch. The necessities of current life, the exigencies of 
current business, industry and invention, the occasions of 

‘current progress, with its constantly-shifting conditions, have 

- brought about the erection of many new buildings, whose 

~ designs, purposes and construction are exclusively modern. 

- The architect of to-day builds churches and houses, but his 
time is also filled with plans and drawings for theatres, ware- 

- houses, breweries, factories, railroad stations, apartment-houses, 

- office buildings, exhibition buildings, museums, art galleries, 

© colleges, school-houses, hotels and a multitude of other struc- 
tures which have either been invented by modern architects, or 
modified in such a manner as to make them in every intent 
new and modern buildings. The materials of modern architec- 
ture, its products, its methods, its ideals, are wholly different 
from those of the Middle -Ages,. We need a new standard of 
measurement, as we already have a new architecture. We 

’must judge our buildings by modern ideas, not by those of the 

‘past. No man’ would venture to say a warehouse was bad 

because it did not resemble a church, nor condemn the Par- 
thenon because it did not bear aresemblance to the Temple of 
Karnac. Each requires to be judged by itself and for itself, 
and because we set up our old. gods and bow down to them and 
worship them, because we insist on judging modern products 
by Medizval measurements, architecture has ceased. to be 
understood by the people, and is scarcely considered a living 
art even by those whose bread and butter depends on it. 

In order to understand the relations between architecture 
and current life it is necessary to include in the term every 
structure erected by human hands. Many definitions have 
been proposed for the word “architecture,” most of them 
depending on the’ standpoint and personal inclination of the 
writer. _ Architecture in its origin had no ornamental or 
zesthetic qualities. It was shelter building, pure and simple, 
and the better it sheltered its rude builders the better architec- 
ture it was, and the more it was appreciated by those who were 
benefited by it. Historically therefore it is entirely right to call 
every building a piece of architecture, while the multitude of 
modern structures both justifies and demands such a catholic 
view. 

Neglecting, for the present, any artistic quality in architec- 
ture, it is sufficient to note that the commercial spirit permeates 
itin every way. Architecture is not only now found in its 
finest modern form in commercial structures, but the spirit of 
money-making and money-getting extends through it so wholly 
as to ake a building chiefly of interest to its owner for the 
money it brings him. It does not matter whether this be right 
or wrong; it is a fact in American architecture, and in 
American architecture more than in foreign, which cannot be 
denied or overlooked. It must be admitted as a fundamental 
factor in estimating the appearance of every structure. 

The Auditorium building of Chicago may very well serve to 
illustrate the results of the application of commercial ideas to 

- modern architecture.. In its origin it was planned as a great 
theatre or opera-house. In itself this would not pay, and an 
hotel and office building was designed in conjunction with the 

: theatre, and as an integral part of it. The scope of the plans 
widened as the work progressed, more land was obtained, and 
the building increased until the present monster structure was 
‘produced with a total street front on three sides of 710 feet. In 
plan the Auditorium is a quadrangular building, the centre of 
which is filled with an opera-house, the exterior being formed 
by the hotel and office building, the revenue. from which helps 
to make up the necessary deficit from the opera-house, and 
thus the whole produces a net revenue. Every inch of space is 
occupied ; even the tower over the entrance to the opera-house, 
which it is intended to emphasise, is filled with offices, though 
originally it was not so planned. There is no central court, 
but a superb banqueting-hall is built on girders carried across 
the stage of the auditorium. Externally the architecture is 
plain and solid, entirely in keeping with the commercial uses to 
which the external parts are put, while the sombreness of the 
materials gives a monumental aspect to the structure which it 
could have received: by no other means. Internally, however, 
the architects have been free to decorate it in a thoroughly 
artistic and rich manner, with the result that its internal parts 
make it one of the most. artistic. and beautiful of modern 
edifices, There is no overloading, no putting on of -ornament, 


| treated in the West than in the East. 


methods. _ It must be judged by what it is, measured by its 
ae standard ; not by what it is not, or by what it might have 
een. 

The high building in which the ground area is multiplied by 
the number of floors is thoroughly modern. We live in an age 
of high buildings. The architectural thought of the time 
is directed to the improvement of their construction. The 
investing public, and it is they who make the architecture of 
to-day, is eagerly interested in the revenues they return, On 
economic grounds the high building has much to commend it, 
because it represents the fullest utilisation of the land. The 
merits and demerits of these structures have been more actively 
canvassed in Chicago than in New York, because they have 
reached a higher stage of development in the former city than 
in the latter, and are much more intelligently and artistically 
Much of this discussion 
has been caused by real estate owners, who viewed the mul- 
tiplication of immense business structures in one centre as 
detrimental to the spread of the city over a larger area, and 
therefore detrimental to the value of their holdings of real 
estate. High buildings produce greater draughts of air than 
low ones, as everyone has noticed in passing corners where 
they are situated. It has been claimed also that they lead to 
undue congestion of the streets. There is, however, no reason 
to suppose that injurious results. will accrue from this. It is 
true enough that they bring greater numbers of people to one 
spot than smaller buildings do, but save in the evening and 
perhaps in.the morning, no undue crowding of the streets 
may be expected. Certainly no one contends that elevated 
railroad trains and street cars should not run at all simply 
because they are crowded at certain hours. Then again 
they injure a street by overshadowing it, and make the lower 
floors of opposite structures less desirable than higher ones, 
thus in a measure destroying their own utility. On the other 
hand, there is an economic gain in bringing people closer together 
for business purposes.. Time is saved in. moving from one 
part of a city to. another, while frequently a large volume of 
business may be transacted, in a marvellously short time, with 
other tenants in one’s own building. The great care that’is 
often taken of the large office buildings, far exceeding that 
shown in less expensive structures, is another element in their 
favour. The Rookery building in Chicago, for example, 
requires the services of a hundred men, who are continually em- 
ployed in keeping it in repair. 

The great danger to be apprehended from high buildings is 
their behaviour in fires. The high building has not yet been 
seen ina great fire, Notwithstanding the fact that they are 
nominally fireproof, that they are built with the greatest refine- 
ment of constructive skill, that the materials are alleged to be 
fireproof throughout—though iron and stone are the least fire- 
proof of all building materials—no one can say what would be 
the result if a great structure like the World building in New 
York, or the Masonic Temple in Chicago, or the Ames building 
in Boston, should be subjected to a fire. And here is where 
the real danger is ; the alarm from these buildings is not from 
within but from without. The danger from their necessarily 
inflammable contents is not inconsiderable, but it is chiefly the 
dangers from adjacent non-fireproof structures which make fire- 
proof buildings unsafe, and the very term fireproof a mockery. | 
Much of our building law is concerned with fire regulations. 
Much of the architectural thought of the time is directed 
toward reducing- the structural dangers from fire, but neither 
building law nor architects can touch buildings erected before 
the former went into effect, nor the latter turned their attention 
to this important phase of practical life. Hence our fireproof 
structures are in constant danger from other buildings, costing 
infinitely less, infinitely less useful; perhaps, and. certainly 
infinitely more dangerous. The only remedy is the fireproofing 
of the entire city, and until this has been accomplished the 
safety of high buildings must be a matter of luck rather than of 
fact. 

A great fire brings the relation of architecture to current 
life home tothe people in a marked and striking manner. » The 
terrible disaster in Park Place, New York, which thrilled the 
country a year ago, and the later scarcely less horrible burning 
of the Hotel Royal, brought before every one who has occasion 
to enter a large building some practical questions in archi- 
tecture that takes the art into active daily life in a way that can 
only be done by some such catastrophe. It is no comfort to 
those whose relatives lost their lives in these tragediesi: to 
speak of any benefits accruing to the community from them, 
yet all over the land there was a getting out of law books, a 
looking up of responsibilities, a discussing of remedies, an 
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investigating into present conditions and a general overhauling 
of the whole subject of building laws and the relations of archi- 
tecture to the people, that has not yet died out, and which has 
probably resulted in the saving of many lives. 

People are quick to feel anything that affects public safety 
and is a matter of life and death. The building of palaces and 
the inventing of ornamental facades is a very different business 
from that of house building and factory building. It is one 
thing to build a handsome structure that is intended to be 
delightful to look at, whether it really is so or not, but it is 
quite different to build a factory without the smallest pretence 
to beauty, which shall be a safe building to work in and be 
provided with ample appliances in case of fire or similar danger. 

The study of the high building shows in a general way the 
relation between architecture and modern life. When we come 
to particulars the connection is seen to be much closer. The 
office building stands to-day as the representative of modern 
methods of business, which it reflects as closely as the guild 
hall of the Middle Ages, or the Royal Exchange, with its several 
corridors and corners apportioned to merchants of various 
nationalities, reflects that of previous epochs. It is the most 
perfect modern building, that is to say, it has been carried to a 
higher degree of refinement than any other modern structure. 
It is the product of an essentially commercial age, an age so 
thoroughly commercial that it requires its business structures to 
be more highly finished, to represent greater expenditures of 
money, and to be finer products of architecture than the dwell- 
ings in which people live. 

If the office building be taken as the type of modern com- 
mercial life, the house may be taken as the exponent of its 
social evolution. It introduces us at once to the contrasts in 
the social fabric. The dwellings of our rich men abound in the 
achievements of modern science and art ; the tenements of the 
working people in the crowded cities are inferior to the stables 
wherein are housed the horses of the rich. The vilest districts 
of New York do not to-day approach in horror and disgusting- 
ness the worst places of that city twenty-five years ago, or of 
London or of Paris and other great Continental cities in the 
Middle Ages. We are accustomed to look upon the time 
called the Middle Ages as very dark and dull and gloomy, 
without a ray of light in an impenetrable darkness ; or, on the 
other hand, as a period abounding in miracles of art, and in 
which the artistic sense was more highly developed than in any 
later time. In a measure both views are right. The age was 
an artistic one, but it was also an unsanitary one. London 
before the Fire was an atrocious place. “That many-gabled, 
convivial old city must have been a stronghold of stinks and 
unwholesomeness,” writes a recent historian of its sanitary 
development. “No wonder that pestilence lingered in it. 
From time immemorial successive generations of inhabitants, 
densely gathered there, had more and more befouled the 
ground. In great measure it had been as some besieged camp, 
where the surface incorporates every excrement and refuse, and 
where the dead have their burial-pits among the living. It had 
no wide streets for wind’ to blow through. In general it had 
only alleys rather than streets; narrow, irregular passages, 
wherein houses of opposite sides often met above the darkened 
and fcetid gangway. The houses themselves, mostly con- 
structed of wood and plaster, had hereditary accumulations of 
ordure in vaults beneath or beside them. Unsunned, unventi- 
lated dwellings, they, from when they were built, had been 
saturating themselves with streams of uncleanliness, and their 
walls and furniture must have stored an infinity of ancestral 
frowsiness and infection.” This description applies to no city 
which we now call civilised. These horrors have passed away 
for ever from the progressive races. 

A sanitary architecture, acting under the guidance of sani- 
tary laws, which constantly extended their scope from century 
to century, from decade to decade, has accomplished this great 
reformation. Our tenements are dreadful, many of our streets 
are disgraces to our cities, the occupants of the houses seldom 
do all they could and should to improve their condition ; but 
with all our modern imperfections we have nothing which 
approaches the London of the time just before the Fire, when 
the Plague was devastating the City and disease venting itself 
upon the places so admirably prepared for it. Our houses may 
be less picturesque and beautiful than those of the Middle Ages, 
but they are more healthy. Nor is the advance limited to the 
erections of the rich and the great. The dwellings of the poor 
in the nineteenth century receive more attention, are more 
carefully built and have more ample appliances for the preserva- 
tion of life and the maintenance of good health than the castle 
of the thirteenth or the palace of the fourteenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth. It is on such grounds that modern architecture rests 
its claims for merit, and asks the consideration of thinking 
people. And if the physician who discovers a new medicinal 
system, the surgeon who devises some skilful operation which 
preserves life, is entitled to the lasting gratitude of humanity, 
should not the architect who performs a not less greater service 
in placing daily life in an environment which prolongs it obtain 
an equal reward? 
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Physicians will doubtless tell us that the changes which hav e 
resulted in this superiority of modern over Medizval times are 
chiefly due to their own efforts. As medical science advanced 
and the causes of disease became understood, it was easy to 
trace the origin of much of the unhealthiness to the unsanitary 
manner of the life pursued by all classes of people. But the 
doctors were not always in the lead. The reformation is due 
quite as much to the influence of men of culture in all walks of 
life and to the spread of humanity in all departments of thought 
as to the medical fraternity. The architects seemed to be 
somewhat behind the procession, because things began to mend 
when architecture was at a low point. The Gothic had passed 
away, and the native talent of England had not yet secured 
the freedom requisite for good work in the new style of the 
Renaissance. But whatever the moving cause which imposed 
sanitary ideas upon architecture, it was their architectural ex- 
pression which gave them value. And all of this is very new, 
and, while much has been done, much more remains to be 
accomplished. 

Sanitary progress is no longer left to the indifferent hands 
of individuals.. The stern hand of the law declares in what 
manner men shall live, and, to a great extent, how they shall 
be housed. The great improvements in city architecture in 
the last quarter of a century have been due almost wholly to 
the restraining influence of the building law. The pictures 
which Dickens has given us of the London of his day, the 
ample records which have been preserved of the state of 
Paris at the time of the Revolution, to say nothing of the 
repulsive statements which have come down concerning 
municipal life in the Middle Ages, are all more than sufficient 
to demonstrate what happened when individuals were left to 
their own devices in building, and, by contrasting the present 
state of these cities with their past, it is evident how much 
good may be accomplished under the guidance of an intelligent 
and effective building law. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


\ X 7E have received particulars regarding the examinations— 
rules, subjects, &c.—held by the Surveyors’ Institution. 
The following are given as sample examination papers :—~ 


Practical Porestry. 
(Time allowed—Three hours.) , 

1. What trees—conifers and hard woods—would you select 
if called upon to plant sands near the coast, sandy Joams, 
loams, drained or porous clays, peat or bog land, and poor 
hill land? What trees in each case would yott select as the 
standard crop, and what nurses would you choose? 

2. Inthe case of wet clay land what method of drainage 
would you adopt?) Where would you lay off your main drain, 
and in what direction would you lay off your minor drains? 
What depth would you take for your mains, and what slope 
(batter) would you consider sufficient ? 

3. In the preparation of a forest nursery what site and what 
soil would you select if you had a choice? and what steps 
would you take to render an unsuitable soil fit for the purpose? 

4. State briefly the method of propagation of the larch, and 
the nursery treatment of the same up t6 time of final planting. 

5. When would you commence to thin a mixed plantation? 
and what would be your chief object in thinning ? ; 

6. What do you understand by natural reproduction of 
forest trees? and what common forest trees (conifers and hard- 
woods) may be profitably reproduced in this way ? 

7, When would you gather, how prepare, and when sow the 
following seeds—the hawthorn, the sycamore, the ash, the 
wych elm, the oak and the beech ? 

8. If necessary to lop off a large limb, where would you 
cut it? and in cutting back of shortening a branch what plan 
would you adopt ? 

g. Give a sketch of the forest and nursery; work from 
October 1 to April 30. 

10, What are the chief uses of the following timbers—oak, 
elm, ash, sycamore, alder, poplar, willow, larch, sweet chestnut, 
beech and hornbeam, and the value per foot of each (quarter 
girt measure) standing? 

11. When oak timber and coppice grow together, what 
would guide you in the thinning of the trees? 

12. State what course you would adopt in the planting of a 
quickset hedge, z.e. the preparation of the bed, the choice of 
plants, method of planting, protection of quick when planted, 
and give an estimate of the cost in detail and the after treat- 
ment. Also your treatment of a neglected and overgrown 
hedge with a weak bottom. 

13. In measuring standing timber, what allowance would 
you make for bark in the case of oak, elm and ash growing in 
exposed places ? sue h] 

14. Show by diagrams the leaf and seeds of the peduncled 
oak, the sessile flowered oak, and the Turkey oak. State also 
what soils are specially adapted to each.. 
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Science Paper. 
(Time allowed—Three hour's.) 

1. How would you distinguish growing trees of Pznus, 
Cedrus, Picea and Abies? ' 

2. Describe the botanical 
excelsior). ' ; 

3. To what natural order and genus does the following 
belong :—A tree with smooth bark, tough bast, oblique leaves 
and pendulous clusters of three or four flowers on a peduncle, 
which is adherent to a leafy yellowish-green bract ? 

4. What characteristics render the plane and the birch 
particularly suitable for town planting ? 

5. State. fully the distinctive characters of the plane 
(Platanus) and the sycamore (Acer Pseudo-platanus). 


characters of the ash (Fraxinus 


6. Describe the typical structure and functions of a leaf in |' 


deciduous broad-leaved trees. 

7. What are the physiological requisites in germination, 
and how are these supplied in our practical management of 
seed-beds? 

8. Discuss the effects of soil upon timber. 

9. What are the effects of a forest fire upon the soi! ? 

10. Describe the structure and germination of an acorn. 

11. Supposing the annual rings to be of equal width, what 
would be the proportionate rate of annual gain in the area of 
the transverse section of a tree in a series of years? 

12. How do the annual rings in wood differ in the degree of 
shrinkage in seasoning, and how does this affect round, squared 
and plank timber respectively ? 


Essay. 
(Time allowed—Three hours.) 

Subject (for 1890).—The diseases and causes of premature 

decay of forest trees. 
Oral Examination. 

The identification of a large number of seeds, seedlings, 
twigs, leaves, thin sections, slabs and cross sections of various 
descriptions of sawn timber. 


The Laws Relating to Trees, Rating of Woodlands, &c. 
(Time allowed—Two hours.) 

1. What trees are timber? 

2. What are the rights in timber and other trees as between 
lessor and lessee ? 

3. What are the rights in timber as between a tenant for 
life and the remainderman ? 

4. What are the rights in timber as between the lord of the 
manor and the copyholders ? 

5. What are the rights in timber as between the lord of the 
manor and the commoners on waste or common lands, and 
what is the right of common of estovers? 

6. Define the terms “legal waste” and “equitable waste” 


as applied to timber and other trees, and also give some defini- 


tion of “ voluntary waste” and “ permissive waste.” 

7. How is woodland rated, and what are “saleable under- 
woods” ? . 

8. When an estate passes by will, what duty is payable by 
the successor in respect of timber? 


Examination in the Woods. 
(Range of Examination of 1890.) 

Nomenclature. Methods of timber-measuring and com- 
putation of contents. Timber valuing. -Soundness and quality. 
Nature of defects. Identification of two years growths and 
growths from old stools. Forest botany.. Treatment and 
management. f 

Sanitary Science. 
(Time allowed—One and a haif hours.) 

Describe in detail the objects to be sought, the precautions 
to be jtaken, and’ the errors to be avoided in designing the 
sanitary arrangements of any dwelling, the water supply being 
constant. 

Sanitary Arrangement of Buildings. 
(Zime allowed—Two hours.) 

Sub-section @.—Describe and show by plans, sections (and 
sketches as far as possible) the best sanitary arrangement for a 
house in a London street. with two w.c.’s in the basement, one 
being for men, one w.c. with lavatory on the ground floor at 
the back, two w.c.’s on the upper floors, also a bath-room with 
fitted bath and a housemaid’s closet; a sink in the butler’s 
pantry in basement, also a'sink in scullery. The rain-water is 
taken from the roofs back and front. The water supply is 
constant. State (on plan as far as possible) the materials you 
would employ, with size of pipes, &c. 

Sub-section’ g.—Describe methods of testing joints and 
fittings, pointing out the most approved. 

Sanitary Ventilation. | 
(Time allowed—Three and a half hours.) 

1. State the principles which govern the movements of air 
through pipes, and give a formula for determining the same for 
purposes of ventilation. . 


2. A large reception-room has to be warmed and ventilated 
so as to meet the requirements of health and comfort in both. 
winter and summer, and. either when crowded or not. How- 
can this be accomplished ? 

3. Show by a sketch plan and section the, most suitable 
arrangement for a hospital ward, with the positions of beds. and. 
furniture. State the floor space aud cubic space that should be. 
allowed for each bed. 

4. Describe in detail the mode of ventilation that should be 
adopted in questions 2 and 3, and give sketches showing the 
forms of inlets and outlets. i. 

5. What causes the production of sewer-gas in drains and 
sewers, and state how it can be prevented or remedied if it 
exists ? 

6. Explain, in detail, the various ways of testing house drains- 
and of discovering defects and leaks. ; 


Water Supply. 
(Time allowed—Three and a half hours.) 

I. What geological formations are water bearing? State 
the conditions under which they are relied on as sources of 
water supply. 

2. A “gathering ground” has to be selected for the supply 
of domestic water to a town of 20,000 inhabitants. Describe 
the main conditions that have to be fulfilled as to area, rainfall. 
and storage. ; 

3-_ Specify the difference between waters from deep springs. 
and from shallow wells in some geological formations. 

4. What are the chief characteristics of hard and of soft’ 
water? How can hard water be artificially softened other than. 
by boiling? 

5. Describe the usual chemical tests for organic and mineral 
impurities in water. ; 

6. How can a water-supply be contaminated both in the 
main and in the house on either the constant or intermittent 
system ? 

7. State the various self-purifying influences that are at 
work in a running stream by which organic impurities are 
lessened. 

8. Sketch a filter-bed for purifying the water-supply of a 
town, and state the volume that can be passed through it with 
efficient filtration. 

g. Describe some arrangements by which drinking-water. 
can be filtered in a house. 


‘Remodelling Old Drainage Systems. 


(Time allowed— Three and a half hours.) 

The drains of a country mansion were laid about twenty’ 
years ago, as shown by plan issued to each candidate. 
Describe the principal defects, and what would you advise to’ 
remodel the system, making it in accordance with the require- 
ments of the present day? Mark the remodelling in réd’on the’ 
plan as far as possible, altering the position of fittings if neces- 
sary. The water-supply is plentiful from a high level. 


Surface-water and Rainfall Disposal, Disposal of Sewage, 
Refuse, &c. ) 
(Time allowed—Three and a half hours.) ; 

1. What volume of sewage and rainfall would have to be: 
dealt with (taking the average rainfall at 36 inches) in sewering 
a town Covering an area of 4 square miles, where the “ separate’ 
system” is to be carried out ? 

2. Make sketches of apparatus for destroying house and 
town refuse. 

3. How can sewage. be best disposed of and purified by 
filtration on.a small area of Jand having a foot of alluvial soil 
overlying a porous gravel subsoil ? 

4. What volume of sewage can be purified on land of 
various compositions with satisfactory sanitary and agricultural’ 
results? 

5. Describe in detail two of the best methods of dealing: 
with sewage by chemical treatment. & 

6. A cesspool has to be provided for the reception of the 
refuse of a mansion, with stables, offices, &c. Showa plan and 
section of the connections between the drains and the cesspool, 
providing for ventilation and for the drains being self-cleansing. 

7. In discharging sewage into the sea or tidal estuary state 
the precautions that require to be observed. 

8. Sketch in section a good artificial filter for sewage purifi- 
cation, and explain its action. 


Sanitary Law. 

(Lime allowed—Three and a half hours.) 

1. Into what sanitary districts are England and Wales 

divided? Describe the local authorities responsible for the 

sanitary condition of such districts respectively. 

2. How have the legislature distinguished “a drain” from 

“ a sewer,” and what is the statute in which such distinction is 

drawn? In answering this question, give the statutory defini- 
tions of “a drain” and “a sewer.” . 

3. In whom does the law vest the 
sewers? What are the exceptions? 


property generally in 
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4. What powers have local authorities with reference to the 
‘sewerage and with reference to the draining of new streets 
within their districts ? 

5. By what means and to what extent are owners restricted 
in laying out their estates for’ the erection of, and in the erec- 
tion of, buildings thereon :—(a) in the metropolis ; (4) in an 
‘urban district ; (¢) in a rural district ? 

6. What sanitary works does the law require to be executed 
jn connection with the erection of a house? 

7. A erects a house in an urban district, and B erects a 
house in a rural district. Under what obligation is each of 
them with regard to the disposal of the drainage of his house, 
and what are his rights in respect thereof :—(q) If there is a 
sewer which the sanitary authority of the district are entitled to 
use in the proximity of such house? (0) If there is no such 
sewer? ( 

8. What are the rights of the owner of a house with respect 
to connecting his drains with the sewers of. the local authority 
in whose district his house is situate (2) where such house is 
situate outside the metropolis ; (4) where such house is situate 
within the metropolis ? Bye - 

9. Where premises are in such an insanitary condition as to 
be a nuisance, who is liable to abate the nuisance :—(a) If the 
nuisance arises from the want of, or defective construction of, 
any structural convenience? (6) If the nuisance arises from 
any other cause? What powers have the local authority of the 
district in which the premises are situate for enforcing the 
abatement of the nuisance in each of such cases ? 

10. A, the owner of certain houses for which a drain had 
been constructed, leading under 2 private road and thence into 
a stream on the lands of B, claimed a right to discharge the 
drainage from such houses upon such lands by means of the 
drain as an easement. The drainage of A’s houses polluted 
the stream and caused a nuisance on B’s land, though no 
muisance was caused upon A’s land: who was liable to abate 
the nuisance ? 


THE LATE THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A. 


\ E regret to announce the death of Mr. Woolner, R.A, 

which took place very suddenly on Friday evening. He 
had been ailing for some two or three weeks, and while 
walking in a room of his house in Welbeck Street was seized 
with a spasm and died almost immediately. He was born in 
1826, at Hadleigh, in Suffolk, and was educated in private 
schools in his native county and in London ; but at the early 
age of thirteen, his artistic tastes asserting themselves, he 
entered the studio of William Behnes, a painter-sculptor who 
will be remembered chiefly by his statues of Dr. Babington in 
St. Paul’s and of Sir William Follett in Westminster Abbey. 
Young Woolner worked hard with him for six years, -and, 
while still a mere lad, became both a sculptor and an accom- 
plished draughtsman. His early. work was of an imaginative 
kind. He modelled “Queen Eleanor Sucking’ the Poison 
from Prince Edward,” a work exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1843, and made a considerable success with a life-size 
“Death of Boadicea.” In the course of the next few years he 
produced “ Titania with her Indian Boy,” “ Puck,” “Eros and 
Euphrosyne” and the “ Rainbow,” the two last-named being 
exhibited at the Academy of 1848. In the year 1850 the pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood established their periodical called the 
Germ, to which Mr. Woolner contributed. 

During this period, in 1862, he went, more by way of a 
holiday than for any serious purpose, to Australia, where he re- 
mained for two years. He returned with a number of medallion 
portraits, and from that time his’ works were portraits rather 
than idealisations, though among his later subjects were 
“Elaine,” “ Ophelia,” “ Guinevere,” “ Achilles and Pallas” and 
“Lady Godiva”—the last his diploma work’ of 1876. ' It may 
almost be said of him that he was commissioned for statues of 
all the chief personages of his time. His life-size statues 
include Lord Macaulay, Sir Bartle’ Frere, Dr. Whewell, for 
Cambridge ; Lord Lawrence, for Calcutta ; and Lord Palmer- 
ston, for Palace Yard. Among his busts are those of. Mr. 
Carlyle, Cardinal Newman, Mr. Darwin, Rajah Brooke, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, Sir W. Hooker, Mr.’ Cobden, Charles 
Dickens, Canon Kingsley,’ Mr. Gladstone and Lord Tennyson. 
It should be mentioned, however, that Lord Tennyson was by 
no'means the only one of this distinguished group with whom 
he :was on terms of close friendship. His latest works are his 
bust of Sir- Thomas Elder (1890), his. statue of Lord. Chief 
Justice Whiteside, for the. hall of the Four Courts, Dublin ; 
his recumbent effigy of the late Lord Frederick Cavendish, now 
in Cartmel Priory Church ;-his statue, also recumbent, of the 


late Bishop Jackson, for St. Paul’s ; and a bronze statue of the | 


late Bishop Fraser, for Manchester. He became an Associate 
int1871, and an Academician three years later. On the death 
of; Mr. Henry Weekes he was- appointed to the Professorship 
of, Sculpture in the Academy—a post for which both his 


for two years only, and ‘resigned at the beginning. of 1879. ° 
Mr. Woolner was married, and leaves a widow and a family of : 


five children. 

The Zzmes says of him that the dominant characteristic of 
his work, whether in sculpture or in’ poetry, is its entire 
conscientiousness and thoroughness. 


He spared no pains to ° 


get at the heart of his subject and to master every detail that . 


could illustrate or embellish it. . His workmanship was as 


thorough as his study. 


His time and. labour were freely 


expended in the’ pursuit of perfection, without regard to the » 


pecuniary considerations that too often take precedence of. all 
else. There are no pot-boilers from his hand, and nothing in 
the long catalogue of his works that does not display truth of 
sentiment, purity of taste and consummate executive ability. 
In life, as in art, he was the uncompromising foe of shams, of 
claptrap and of superficiality. 
departments he applied no other standard than that by which 


To other'men’s work in all : 


he habitually tested his own, and, while indulgent ‘and even > 


tender to honest effort, however imperfect its results, he was a 
severe critic of pretentious mediocrity. To those who won his 
confidence he was a firm and generous friend, and to’ many 
whose only claim was their misfortune he proved a liberal 
benefactor. His racy conversation, his pungent criticism and 
his rich store of anecdote and reminiscence, drawn from a long 
and varied experience, will long dwell in the memory of those 
privileged to enjoy his friendship. Happy in his friends, yet 


more happy in his family, endowed with’ keen perceptions’and - 


abundant vitality, and blessed with the simple and healthy 
tastes whicn are the true sources of perennial enjoyment, he 
had much in common with the great poet who has just passed 
away, and whose intimate associate he was through long years 
of intellectual activity. 


ARCHITECTS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


E have received from the hon. secretary, Mr. Davey, a 


copy of the address given by the president, Mr. J. 
Horbury Hunt, F.R.I.B.A., Hon.M.A.1.A., at the annual general 
meeting of the Institute of Architects of New South Wales, on 
August 31. We give the following extract :— 


Some of the old writers on architecture have not hesitated « 


to place architecture next to religion, as being capable of pro- 


ducing results most beneficial to society, contending that “No ~ 


art deserves more attention than architecture, because no art is 
so often called into action and tends so much to the embellish- 
ment or contributes more to the reputation of a country.” Are 
we not told that Cicero classed the architect as next in import- 
ance to the physician, while the Romans. gave him a highly 
distinguished position? Dare we compare our own days with 
those? What is the general and too freely accepted 


colonial interpretation of the functions of our profession? - 


I feareit 
In colonial life we are looked upon as a very respectable 
medium through which the building trades are conventionally 
approached, and_upon our shoulders all their. shortcomings are 
supposed to be placed unreservedly and unconditionally, while, 
on the other hand, by our published technical knowledge con- 
tracts may be more efficiently completed between capital and 
labour. While upon our backs are to be placed (rightly: or 
wrongly) all the differences arising out of the contending 


is at present somewhat crude and undefined. . 


interests of these two elements, our own rights and privileges | 


are of course set to one_side as unknown, and not required to be 
in any way considered : we are, however, expected to have an 
exceedingly keen knowledge of, and lynx-eyed sight for, the 


respective rights and privileges of the two contending parties, 


each looking to us to :protect their respective: interests. 


This, » 


no doubt, is a very severe definition of our colonial professional ; 


practice ; yet while in some respects it is toc true; in the main 


it is as far from being :correct as the two poles are asunder. » 


The proper definition of the profession of architecture is to be 


found in the terse words of Soane, “ The Queen of Fine Arts, . 


attended by her handmaids Sculpture and Painting.” Do we, 


in our profession here to-day, practise and endeavour to the : 


best of our ability to further its importance with that zeal and 
firmness of purpose which tends to instil into the minds.of our 


fellow-citizens that respect and true appreciation so freely - 


accorded to our profession at the present time in the countries 
of the old world? 


Situated in an isolated position as wezare, ' 


being a young country thus shut out from reaping the direct 


and personal benefits of well-founded customs and examples of 
old countries, yet we may and:should be stimulated by the 
knowledge thereof, while setting forth our higher aims. In the 


early days of the Royal Academy, Elmes, in addressing the pro- | 


fession of architecture of that time, said that “A good taste in 
architecture is of more consequence to the fame of a nation 


than the other important arts of sculpture and painting, the . 


architecture of Egypt, Greece and Rome being still in exist- 


ence attesting their greatness as nations, showing both the: 
iterary and artistic talents well qualified him ; but he held it.) excellence and decadence of art ; but the works of the painter ; 
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exist only in the page of the historian and poet, so that, if their 
architectural remains did not prove their ascendency in one art, 
we could not have such reasons te infer their superiority in the 
others.” 

In contemplating the examples of the past, are we not made 
to say, even with all our modern glory, we have much to do, 
much to think of, and much to prepare in moulding the taste of 
this young nation in cultivating a true appreciation of architec- 
ture? While doing so we have for our guidance and instruction, 
by wise selection from all that is good in the old countries, to 
follow where good and avoid where undesirable to imitate, and 
at home to frankly meet and persistently contend with conse- 
quent evils arising from the natural greed for speedy wealth 
common to all young countries., Under influence of that cha- 
racter the public mind becomes so engrossed that all energy 
and talent is consumed in securing it (and in the shortest pos- 
sible space of time) ; when it is ultimately attained the efforts 
exercised therein have tended to destroy those traits of 
character, and prevented that cultivation of mind so necessary 
to encourage a due appreciation of art and literature, or to take 
serious notice of their teachings. Nevertheless, in this country 
the time must come when the people will commence to settle 
down to more quiet and steady prosecution of their respective 
callings, while the racecourse heat of excitement to best each 
other in the struggle for wealth will be toned down, and men’s 
minds will become more prone to heed and be benefited by 
that refreshment to be found in the many channels of art, 
literature and science. Then will our profession be respected 
and appreciated as it has a right to be, and by minds thus pre- 
pared, with those higher energies developed, exciting that exqui- 
site sensibility which moves men to be influenced by the sublime 
and beautiful in the arts, without undue preference to one or 
the other, knowing all as but one. The vulgar and untrained, 
the ignorant and presumptuous, would be checked in their 
career, and promptly pushed to one side with scorn and con- 
tempt, or shunned as plague spots in society. Can we shut 
our eyes to the fact that there is a class of unscrupulous, self- 
assertive men growing up not only with our national life, but 
also in our profession, who trumpet their way to positions they 
have no right to, taking upon themselves to express their views 
pertaining to architecture with an amount of self-assurance that 
would not be tolerated if our profession were better understood 
by the people and more faithfully guarded by ourselves ? 

There is a movement on foot in the other colonies (under 
the influence of a like movement in the mother country) to 
seek legislative measures to protect our profession. I think 
this the wrong course to follow. Perhaps the more scientific 
element of our profession might be assisted by wise legislation, 
but certainly not for the profession as a united one. I fear the 
tendency will be to develop the muscular part of our profession 
in the civil engineer, while the effeminate part will be taken in 
hand by the gentleman artist, leaving the quantity surveyor to 
stand by and reap the monetary reward arising out of this 
disintegration that would be fostered by legislative measures. 
Have we not (as I have pointed out in a previous address) the 
power within ourselves to do all that is required aside from any 
Act of Parliament, namely, by good example to teach the 
public the difference in value to them between a well-trained 
. and skilful architect and these ignorant presumptuous men? 
As a professional body we should be much more diligent, and 
seek to build up in the public mind respect and confidence 
for our craft. Are we not disposed to laziness and indifference 
to the interests of our profession? Do we not lack moral 
courage and firm fibre in the conduct of our business by 
not firmly and respectfully contending for the observance of 
the true principles of our calling? Do we not yield too 
quickly our better judgment through fear of losing a client 
or causing a little temporary displeasure, and so sacrifice the 
ultimate and lasting gratitude of a sensible man, who perchance by 
firm and timely remonstrance would have been prevented from 
carrying out his own crude ideas? How many shrewd business 
men can tax us with yielding to their directions things they at 
first but imperfectly understood, or perhaps in the heat and 
excitement of a busy life could not spare that time so necessary 
for the proper study of the many hidden and complicated 
details of the art of building, and which his architect left too 
freely to his untrained judgment, mistaking his client’s shrewd- 
ness in his own business as evidence of his ability to direct 
matters architectural? Many a terrible and permanent blot on 
God’s creation can be traced to the joint labours, or more 
correctly speaking disjointed labours, of client and architect, 
which in many cases the client becomes educated enough to 
look upon with horror and disgust, while daily experience 
prompts him to curse his architect for his supineness. Depend 
on it, we will never have that effective and positive influence 
over the public mind so necessary for the proper appreciation 
of our profession if we do not set to work with energy and 
show what we mean, and then by good example and earnest 
endeavour make the profession what its well-wishers feel it 
should be. Once accomplish this, and then we can with much 
more grace remonstrate with those who violate our laws, or set 


on one side the canons of fine art, or neglect to help to sustaim 
the standard we have set up. In the words of Sir William | 
Tite, “We must always bear-in mind that we shall not be able 
to influence public opinion unless we are really and truly of our 
own times, and are true exponents of the spirit and feelings of 
our age in all that is good and pure, without servile deference 
to fashion or yielding in any way the rights of our own con- 
sciences to’ temporary popular fancies or errors.” To the 
young men of our profession I will say, Prepare yourselves. 
for the immediate future before you, for if by wise Government 
and by God’s blessing we have high-spirited, true and loyal 
men conducting our national affairs, this young country. will 
speedily become one of much importance. With this prospect, 
take steps to-day to perform your part in the manner the im- 
portance of our profession expects, and depend on it the public 
will soon demand this of you ; then in the degree to which you 
respond to that duty you will be classed among your fellow- 
citizens. Not only prepare yourselves, but take care to traim 
those growing up under your care for the still greater responsi- 
bility to be placed upon them in their coming day. We senior 
men of the present day may not be spared to see improvement 
to the extent we desire, yet we can do.a great deal to hasten on 
events, and while it certainly is incumbent on us and lays 
within our power, dictated by experience, to put down such a 
firm and reliable foundation for those who are to come after us 
that they may safely build upon it, and not subject them to the 
waste of any of their time or energy in having to make good 
defects in that foundation, nor to find cause to abandon it for 
one of greater strength by depth or breadth. 

Our profession is truly a servant of the public, yet her service 
can and should be rendered as is becoming for such a profes- 
sicn as that of architecture. The cardinal features. in our 
practice may be fixed as three. First, be firm while serving ; 
second, be attentive without fear ; third, be a just and fearless. 
judge when administering the duties imposed on us by the law 
of contracts. Not one of the other professions have so many 
and such important duties placed upon its practitioners as 
ours, and in carrying forward those duties we are at times. 
subject to vexatious insults and temptations, sometimes of a 
character severely trying both to temper and integrity Yes ; 
at times almost more than frail humanity can be expected to 
bear. No business, commercial or professional man has so 
much power placed almost unconditionally in his hands as. 
the architect has in his ; therefore, better to have an obstinate, 
self-willed man to one of yielding plausibility, and by the 
former be safe as to integrity and ability. I say, fearless of 
contradiction, that with all our grave faults and many short- 
comings when we are taken as a body, surrounded as we are 
with so many difficulties and so little support or encourage- 
ment from the public, no like profession acquits itself with 
greater credit or gives so much in return for fee or reward as. 
we do. Nevertheless, we are willing to admit that we are a 
long way from perfection, nor do we practise our profession 
with the perfection attainable. It is the desire of those who. 
wish well of our profession to make it more efficient and of | 
greater value to the public. As expressed by one of our able 
writers :— Fortunately for architecture and for the progress of 
the art, her works stand peculiarly patent and conspicuous, and. 
are constantly liable to be arraigned at the bar of public opinion, 
which too often expresses itself with greater energy than dis- 
cretion,” or “ Considering that none of the arts are so near or so- 
necessary to us, or capable of so frequently and constantly either 
pleasing or vexing us, it is a matter of astonishment to see. the 
tolerance of bad architecture and the indifference to good which 
prevails in this, not only among those who care nothing for art, © 
but even among those who are to some extent capable of 
appreciating excellence in the other arts, when they meet with 
it.” Seeing the great power invested in the architect by 
the very nature of his professional duties, with the con- 
sequences resulting from his not being true to those great 
unchecked trusts imposed upon him, is it not surprising he 
is so often, where much ability and faithfulness is found, 
subjected to unbecoming treatment at the hands of those 
to whom he is giving, cheerfully and freely, his best energies, 
and in too many cases his ripe services, based upon great 
experience, and coupled with a valuable life of long earnest 
study? Not only does our Parliamentary life foster the 
dastardly practice of slandering men who are above reproach 
in private life, but this damnable disease is catching with the 
general public; for is it not an undeniable fact that our 
profession is becoming more and more exposed to this abuse? 
Are not the members of our profession slandered in the most 
open and barefaced manner in public, in private, in and out of 
season ; while upon the most unjust citation and by statements. 
of the most doubtful character, and.upon criticism spoken by 
those having no qualification to express an opinion, let alone 
venture upon sound criticism? Yet we live through it all. 
There should, however, be a limit to the liberty of speaking in 
a reckless and slandering manner of a professional man. In 
giving expression to the following opinion, did not the speaker 
voice the whole British profession when he cited that :—“ Alb 
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the mistakes which might have ‘occurred, but did not, owing to 
the care of the architect, are either never known or forgotten, 
while the one failure which is not his is remembered against 
him for years”? Is it not surprising that. it does not strike 
those of this ungrateful disposition and disagreeable tempera- 
ment that, even from a self-interested point of view, it 1s to 
' their own direct special interest and ultimate good to treat the 
architect kindly and with all due consideration, thereby cheer- 
ing him in carrying forward his many arduous duties? Does it 
ever occur to this class of people that at one stroke of the 
architect’s pen hundreds of pounds, yes, thousands, might be 
utterly wasted or saved?—the former by cold and. strictly 
official indifference, and the latter from warmth of professional 
interest. To stroke the neck of a willing horse excites him to 
put forth his whole muscular strength in the service of man ; a 
similar act would excite in the architect his whole intellectual 
- strength in the service of his patron. Let the treatment be 
good, bad or indifferent, see with what tenacity an architect 
- sticks to his work.: No surrender with him; he fights hard to 
keep under his control that which is to carry his name for all 
_time to come, while a practitioner in any other profession 
would quickly relinquish his charge, or prosecute it with a 
lifeless interest. The pleasurable, the creditable, and I might 
truly say the profitable practise of our profession as we have to 
practise it at the present time has two deterring influences 
acting at times directly, but riore often indirectly, which is 
more dangerous from its insidiousness. First, we have this 
. wretched degrading influence of present-day “ trades-unionism ” 
over our workmen ; second, the effeminate gentleman-artist 
element. © While one destroys our reliance in our workmen, the 
other cuts up the reliance of the general: public in our 
profession, who are showing in far too many cases preference 
* to place their interests and reliance directly in the hands of 
some tradesman well known for his integrity, who in turn is 
dominated in the execution of his work by the influence of 
trades-unionism, all eventually recoiling on the welfare of our 
profession, -Our tradesmen are fast losing that good old spirit of 
excelsior which was at one time the pride ofthe British workman ; 
they who at one period were our most trusted and powerful auxili- 
aries, and in whom we placed reliance for the true and masterly 
execution of our conceptions, are now becoming a source of 
much trouble to us.’ That relation once existing between our 
profession and that true and loyal army of skilled workmen of 
old is now year by year becoming less and less recognised by 
both parties, doubt and suspicion has pushed out confidence 
and respect. These two elements of dilettanteism and trades- 
unionism are increasing the indifference and want of mutual 
confidence between the workman and the master of the works. 
I fear there are many rising young architects who appear so 
deeply and’ profoundly engaged with the art element and small 
’ features of architecture, as to have no time to interest them- 
_ selves with the doings of their workmen. I say their workmen, 
in the full meaning of that to us important word. How many 
‘times when the workman seeks from this type of man assist- 
ance and information on some important point is he told, “Oh, 
‘ do it in the usual way, do not trouble me with such common- 
place matters,” while on’ the other hand the modern trades- 
union workman is so absorbed in trying to solve the important 
problem of the times, viz. “ How not to do it,” that he has no 
time to devote to the study of his craft. What is the result of 
all this to our profession? Why, in addition to the meddling 
-of the expert specialists, and work being placed in the hands of 
respectable tradesmen independent of us, we have that most 
powerful and respected (and deservedly so) profession of civil 
engineering taking advantage of our inattention to the con- 
structive part of our profession. Then with that force of 
character which is the mainspring in the life of a civil engineer 
he makes himself more independent than we do of the un- 
' reliable character of present manual labour by the introduction 
of machinery, which not only lends accuracy to his work but 
‘certainty of completion, while with us much of the life and bone 
is taken out of our work by machinery. The ideal workman of 
the civil engineer and the ideal workman of the architect have 
not at present things in common as would be the case if our 
_ profession took more heed of ‘scientific construction and 
encouraged our men therein, making the civil engineer yield 
more to the dictation of architecture without losing effect in 
any of its great scientific achievements. The subject of the 
modern workman and his position with our profession is one of 
grave importance to us as architects, and one which we shall 
be forced ere long to take heed of as much as educating our 
_own men, for without able and skilled workmen where shall we 
‘ibe? There are two classes of the bone and muscular order of 
_ men I have always had sympathy with and admiration for, and 
I trust it may be so till the end of my life, They are the blue 
‘jackets of our navy, who, in the past, by discipline and 
- indomitable courage, have secured to us the mastery of the 
world; and our skilled workmen, who by their skill and 
muscular energy have accomplished engineering and archi- 
“tectural works of such character as have helped to place the 
British Empire in its present proud position, Is not this 


something to prompt the true British workman to halt and 
contemplate with pride the past, while looking forward and 
considering that which is, and should be, sacred to every 
independent able-bodied man, namely, the free exercise of his 
skill to his own advantage, and jealously repel any attempt to 
keep all men within some common arbitrary line of efficiency, 
and worse, dictated to by men unworthy to be classed as their 


equals ? 


LOCOMOTION BY ELECTRICITY. 


AAP BT G from Minneapolis a correspondent of the 
Scotsman furnishes particulars on electric tramway 
traction in and between the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
The Twin Cities Rapid Transit Company is the most com- 
plete and perfect system of tramway accommodation in America. 
The distance between the centres of the two cities is, roughly, 
ten miles. There are 217 miles of tramways in the two cities ; 
a car runs between the two cities every six minutes, and in the 
cities almost every minute during the daytime. They run all 
day and night, except from 2 to 5 A.M. The universal fare is 
5 cents in each city—that is to say, you can go from the most 
distant point beyond Minneapolis to the centre of Minneapolis 
for 5. cents. On your arrival there you get a “transfer” which 
takes you half-way to St. Paul. At.this half-way house you 
pay another 5 cents, and that, witha “transfer” in St. Paul, 
carries you far beyond St. Paul; for 1o cents, therefore, you 
can ride twenty-five miles. The cars are excellent, only a 
single storey ; and all the cars I have seen have been crowded, 
most of them with passengers standing on the foot-boards. 
Before this system was organised as it now is the traffic between 
the twin cities was carried on the railroad ; the service was 
excellent, and continues to be so; but the traffic has virtually 
ceased—it has been transferred to the tramways. 

As the best practical solution of the carrying of passengers 
for short distances safely and swiftly, the system here stands 
unrivalled. In Chicago there are, on an average, daily 
21 persons killed by railroads and tramways at level crossings. 
In Minneapolis and St. Paul the deaths due to such accidents 
are virtually none. The contrast is no doubt largely due to the 
railroads being now bridged over here, but thé fact of immunity 
from accident is due to the safety of the system. ~ The whole 
system of 217 miles is worked by electricity, with the exception 
of 20 miles in St. Paul, which is worked by cable. This section 
will shortly be worked by electricity also. 

The system is that of overhead wires. In most of the 
streets and in all the roads the wires are suspended from light 
cast-steel pillars in the centre of the roadway ; in some of the 
narrower thoroughfares the pillars are placed in two rows, like 
lamp-posts, on either side, and a wire stretched between them. 
The rate within the cities is, I think, from five to eight miles ; 
and in the road between St. Paul and Minneapolis and in the 
open country the rate is about fifteen miles per hour. I went 
ina private car for, I fancy, twenty-five miles at fully fifteen 
miles per hour. At first there were some accidents from per- 
sons not realising the difference between a horse car travelling 
at five miles per hour and an electric car travelling at seven or 
eight miles per hour. Unless you are an acrobat you can’t 
safely jump off a car going at seven or eight miles per hour. 
There are now no accidents from that cause. The gradients 
are in general very level; there are several grades of 1 in 20, 
and a few of 1 in 12}, and there is no difficulty. The persons 
at the head of the business here assure me that the day is far 
distant when practically any other system of electrical propul- 
sion of street cars will be possible. The loss in storing 
electricity in accumulators is excessive. The difficulty of con- 
ducting the necessary current underground is almost in- 
superable. The ugliness of the overhead system is, in my 
opinion, very much exaggerated. 


Drain and Soil-Pipe Ventilation. yay td 

StR,—The address on this subject by Mr. H. R. Kenwood, 
M.B., D.P.H., F.C.S., as published on pages 236 to 238 of The 
Architect for this week, is very interesting. Iam unable, how- 
ever, to endorse all that he says. /.g., he remarks, page 237, 
middle of first column, “ Drain and _ soil-pipe ventilation, to be 
efficient, should be constant. I think no sanitarian will dispute 
that fact ; far less do I fear dissent when I contend that an air- 
inlet when provided should take in air, and not send it out.” 
Now I beg to dissent from both pseudo-axioms. A great deal 
depends upon circumstances. I have put in fresh-air inlets for 
soil-pipes in the front of first-class mansions without any valves 
on the inlets, and every time the water-closets were used air 
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would, I suppose, blow out at these inlets ; but yet after ten 
years, more or less, no complaints have been made of bad air 
coming out. The fresh-air inlets in these cases were side 
inlets, and before bad air could come out all the fresh air had 
to.be sent out first, while the position of the inlets was such as 
not to be liable to give offence. Then in the case of a soil-pipe 
going up the outside of a house, all that is needed is the pre- 
vention of the concentration of gases in the pipe ; and an inter- 
mittent current, with one or more seconds intervening, is quite 
enough. Too speedy a current dries up the inside of the pipe 
too quickly, and dislodges ‘particles of foul matter from the 
interior of the pipe, and, discharging such into the atmosphere, 
contaminates it needlessly. The cry got up by some would-be 
sanitarians or teachers of plumbers, that we cannot have too 
‘much ventilation for our drains ‘or soil-pipes, is the height of 
“absurdity. It is about as foolish as the old notion that we 
‘could not have the drains too large. Dr. Kenwood’s suggestion 
‘to utilise the hot-water service to heat up, and so better venti- 
late, the soil-pipe is not new. The expense and danger from 
frost of coiling the hot-water service pipe round an outside 
soil-pipe are strong objections, not to speak of the ugliness of 
the process. The game in 999 cases out of 1,000 would not be 
‘worth the candle. Proper attention to the position and cha- 
‘ racter of the fresh-air inlet, and also of the outlet, should render 
this’ hot-water suggestion useless. As a practical master 
plumber, I consider the idea a mistake. The proper flushing 
of the soil-pipe with clean water when the closet’ is used is of 
much more importance and benefit than fanciful ventilation. 
Warming up a soil-pipe intentionally, to cause’ a constant 
‘current of air through it, would simply be equivalent to trans- 
forming it into an unnecessary manufactory of sewage gas. 
It is better to have an outside soil-pipe, with an intermittent 
_ current upward, of only 30 feet or less a minute, than an inside 
warmer soil-pipe with a constant current of 300 feet a minute. 
The character of the water-traps, with ventilation so as to 
prevent their syphonage, is of much more importance than a 
“constant” current of air through the pipes.—I am, &c., 


W. P. BUCHAN, R.P. 
Glasgow : October 8, 1892. 


Lead Pipes and Soft Water. 


S1R,—I shall feel much obliged if you, or any of your 
readers, can give me any information on the following point. 1 
had the drinking water which is laid on to this house analysed 
the other day, and was informed by the chemist that, although 
“it is perfectly pure, it is so soft that if allowed to come in con- 
- tact with lead it dissolves it, and therefore it should not be stored 
in a lead cistern or conveyed in lead’ pipes. And as both the 
cistern and pipes here are lead it is rather a serious matter. I 
have arranged to have the cistern replaced by a slate one, but I 
am rather at a loss to know what sort of pipes to adopt, and 
shall be much obliged for any advice on the subject.—Yours 
truly, Jos. H. STRAHER, 

Stagshaw House, Corbridge on Tyne : 

October 10, 1892. 


Ventilating Large Buildings. 


SIR,—I am especially interested’ in the subject of ven- 
tilating large buildings, and in ‘your issue of September 30 
noticed: an article which stated that the Climax ventilators 
were being now applied to the new palace’ for H.I.M. the 
Empress of Germany. The article also refers to other build- 
“ings ; but as the one I have mentioned has been especially 
under my ‘notice for some time; I wrote to the engineer in 
Berlin who is at’present carrying out the ventilation of the new 
palace of H.I.M. the Empress Frederick at Friedrichshof, 
Cronberg, Taunus, in order to verify or correct my impression 
that the Climax ventilator was not the one which was being 
applied. Writing to me under date October 7 inst. he says :— 
“The ventilation of the new palace of H.I.M. the Empress 
Frederick at Friedrichshof, Cronberg, Taunus, is being carried 
out by me ; and, as I have done in all other large buildings for 
years past, I. am using the Blackman air propeller. The 
Climax ventilator is not being applied at the new palace 
referred to above.” His reply does not surprise me, but it 
would be interesting to hear how far from correct some of 
these exaggerated statements, sometimes’ put forth by firms, 
can be found when inquiries are made. And what I “want to 
know, you know,” is, which palace is it that the Climax is 
going to be put on (a striking idea occurs to me, that all 
buildings perhaps have a Climax to them!) and if the state- 
ment in the paragraph is not correct, whether the rest of the 
buildings named are troubled with the same inaccuracy as 
regards the system of ventilation carried out in them ? 

I believe that nearly every ventilating firm claims to have 
had a.hand, or..have done the whole, in the ventilating of our 
Houses of Parliament, and, the fact that Mr., Prim and his 
colleagues*claim to engineering the work on their own. lines 
seems ‘to trouble none of the advocates for ventilation. On 


‘So-and-so’s system is in use. 


‘similar lines, too, we hear now and again of the “ biggest 


ventilating contract on record,” which turns out after all to be 
connected with something which nobody can get precise int 
formation about. Really correct information on this subjec 
is always useful to. the architect, for we can then watch 
particular buildings and judge by practical results as to the 
soundness of the system employed. Such large buildings as 
the Salford Technical School, now being erected, and the 
Manchester Technical School, just planned, for instance, are 
just the sort of places to show the result so much wanted. In 
fact, any large building has scope enough for the utmost 
ingenuity to make its ventilation and warming successful, and 
we want something better than offhand . assertions — that 
Our ventilating firms will shortly 
take to imitating the soap makers, and we shall have neat little 
circulars announcing that the Empress Diana, or Madame X., 
declare the system to,have been “found matchless,” &c.— 
Yours truly, . VERACITY. | 

' [We'insert this letter as an evidence that we do not give 
publicity to any information of which we entertain any. doubt. 
We have seen the actual orders to which reference is made i 

our correspondent’s communication.—ED.]_: 


_ , GENERAL. : 

A Portrait in 011 of Sir James Maitland, Bart., convener of 
the county of Stirling, painted by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A.,. 
has been presented to that gentleman. 10. Feeaes 

The Exhibition of the Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts will 
be opened on Tuesday, February 7.. Works for exhibition will 
be received on’ January 9 and Io. ie $ 

The Marquise de Blocqueville, who was a daughter of 
Marshal Davout, has bequeathed to Auxerre a collection of 
paintings, bronzes, bijoux, bodks, manuscripts, &c., which 
belonged to the warrior. 

Mr. T. Austen Brown, of Edinburgh, has been awarded 
one of the two gold medals by the jury of the Dresden Exhibi- 
tion of Water Colours. 

'. The Memorial to.James Watt -at Greenock it appears is. 
likely to take form in the erection of a building for a technical 
school. 

M, Charles Giraud, a French painter, died recently in his 
seventy-third year. He was the draughtsman of the expedition 
to Tahiti which gave rise to the Pritchard dispute. At a later 
time he accompanied Prince Jerome Napoleon on his voyage 
to Northern latitudes. 

. The Scottish Artists Society has a balance in hand of 
about 4oo/. after their successful spring exhibition, The 
promise of valuable pictures on loan has been obtained for the 
coming exhibition. 

Mr. Thomas Hodgkins, of Setanket, Long Island, New 
York, has given 20,000/, to the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain for promotion of scientific research, ~ 

The Death is announced of Mr. James Fowler, architect, 
on Monday, at Grove House, Louth, aged sixty-three years. 

Dr. Bickersteth, who so short a time since as September 30 
resigned the. deanery of Lichfield, died unexpectedly ‘on 
Saturday last. The name of the late dean will always be asso- 
ciated with the restoration works at Lichfield Cathedral, to carry 


| out which he laboured so earnestly. 


_.Canon Elwyn will at the annual meeting of the Ruskin 

Society, to be held this evening in the Governors’ Room of the 
Charterhouse, and describe the chief features of interest in the 
ancient buildings of that foundation. 
_. ©The Competition Plans for the proposed new baths at 
Walsall were considered by the Town Council on Monday, 
The successful competitors are :—‘ Expert,” Mr. Horace T. 
Bonner, 29 and 30 King Street, Cheapside, London ; * Mer- 
maid,” Mr. H. H. McConnall, Walsall; “ Health,” Mr. S. 
Loxton, Walsall. 

Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, Manchester, have 
been awarded the first premium, and Messrs. Briggs & Wolsten- 
holme the second premium, for their designs in competition for 
the proposed free public library and technical. school for 
Widnes. wee 

Mr. A. FP. Watson, of Sheffield, has been commissioned 
to prepare plans for new banking premises for the London and 
Midland Bank at the corner of High Street and York Street, 
Sheffield. esc 

Mr. Boulnols, city engineer, Liverpool, will deliver a series 
of lectures on “ Domestic: Sanitation,” at the request of the 
Liverpool Ladies Sanitary Association. 

The Chairman of the Manchester Ship Canal Company 
has notified to the Mayor of Manchester that a million and a 
half more is required to complete the undertaking. ; 

, Fhe Memorial-stone commemorative of the restoration of 
Dunblane Cathedral, Dr. Rowand Anderson, architect, Edin- 
burgh, has been formally laid. The cost, 26,000/., is defrayed 
by private liberality. a) par Ny 
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One of the consequences of the failure of M. Courajop 
to identify as a modern work the bronze statuette lately 
presented to him as an example produced by a Renaissance 
sculptor is to be the constitution of a committee for con- 
sultation. The members will consist of experts and 
connoisseurs in addition to representatives of the French 
museums. All objects which it is proposed to purchase 
will be submitted for their consideration, and their approval 
will be requisite before any money is expended on account 
of the State. In that way it is anticipated there will be 
fewer chances of profit for the people who deal in sham 
antiques. It is also considered that it would be wise to 
have a museum in which objects belonging to the minor 
arts might be placed with advantage. The Louvre is over- 
crowded with large and small works, and visitors do not 
see a tithe of the contents. Enough to stock another 
museum could be removed without apparent disadvantage, 
the public would gain by having a new attraction, and a 
class of specialists would be created that is much needed 
for the security of the museums against dishonest dealers. 


_ .In February 1890 it was decided by the London School 
Board that'a new store building should be erected, as the 
building in use is unsuitable for the purpose, although it 
might be utilised. for other purposes. As yet the site for 
the new stores is not cleared. Few people can realise the 
magnitude of the operations of thé Store Department of the 
Board. During the past year the goods issued to the 
schools weighed about 1,600 tons, and consisted of about 
680,000 books, 12,000 reams of paper, 230,000 dozens of 
copy, exercise and drawing-books, 7,400 gallons of ink, 
120,000 slates, 280,000 yards of calico, linen and _ flannel, 
20,000 lbs. of knitting yarn, &c. ,The quantity of surplus 
stock, books, &c., for repair, waste paper and other waste 
materials collected from schools, was about 230 tons. The 
value of goods supplied to the schools and offices of 
the Board, including second-hand stock re-issued, was 
50,6512, gs. 4d. After deducting the value of returned stock 
and waste”paper, the net cost of new goods supplied to the 


schools and offices was 48,988/. 25. 3d. The amount }. 


realised by the sale of waste paper, &c., was 686/. os. 8d. 
The expenses of the store amount to 5,466/. rgs. 4a. These 
figures may be interesting to the ratepayers of London. 
They are at least more satisfactory than those which 
represent outlay in repairing the defects of the school 
buildings. 


Unner the title of “ The Sewage of the Air,” the smoke 
nuisance was dealt with in a paper by Mr. P. Fyre, one of 
the officials of the sanitary department of the Corporation, 
which was read at a meeting in Glasgow on Tuesday. 
It was stated that in Glasgow an adult living near Stirling 
Square inhaled every twenty-four hours ‘o2364 English 
grain of sulphur, or in one hundred days nearly 25 grains ; 
while an adult inhaled during the same winds at the 
Western Infirmary ‘01372 grain per twenty-four hours, or 
in one hundred days 1°372 grain. . It is no wonder pul- 
monary complaints are a serious item in the medical officer’s 
returns. Mr. Fyre considered that the smoke nuisance 
must have been abated still more of late if the Acts did not 
prescribe the consumption of smoke only ‘as far as’ prac- 
ticable,” and Mr. Fyre considered that until this phrase 
was defined, even approximately, there was little hope of 
help from the law, because no appliance, however perfect, 
would prevent smoke production by furnaces overwrought 
or connected to unsuitable flues and chimneys. Building 
regulations and by-laws were now being passed by the 
‘Legislature to prevent the health and comfort of the people 
being encroached upon by “jerry builders,” and to guide 
the various Dean of Guild Courts throughout Scotland 
as to what were the minimum necessities in the. proper 
construction of factories, warehouses and dwelling-houses; 
but in regard to such structures as boilers, furnaces, stoves, 


Bcc _Kilns, &c., no by-laws, so far as he was awaré, had been 
passed. This was not as it should be, Not only should 


detailed plans of every new factory boiler flue and chimney 
be passed by a Dean of Guild, assisted by a special expert, 
but retrospective power should be given to every local 
authority over the boilers, furnaces and chimneys existing 
in their district, and special powers should be given, in the 
case of every smoky chimney stalk, to have tests applied in 
the flues and chimneys by a special officer to ascertain 
whether the intensity and speed of the draught were suffi- 
cient for the indicated horse-power taken from the boiler, 
and whether the boiler itself was fit for the duty required’ 
of it. It should also be the duty of such an officer to 
ascertain if the men in charge of boilers and furnaces were 
fit for the trust reposed in them. ‘The administration of the 
law, according to Mr. Fyre, should not be left altogether to 
magistrates, who might not be sufficiently rigorous when 
dealing with cases in which friends or relatives were 
concerned. 


Herr EsszEnweINn, who died in Nuremberg on Thurs- 
day in last week, was one of the best-known men in that 
picturesque city. He was for a quarter of a century the 
director of the Germanische Museum, and his influence 
extended beyond that interesting treasury. He was a type 
of the official who has gone through a training for a special 
purpose. A native of Carlsruhe, he was born in 1831 ; -he: 
was educated in the local polytechnic school, and his in- 
clinations towards art were encouraged. Like so-many 
Germans, he made long journeys to see. buildings,’ pictures 
and statues, but the more he studied the stronger was his 
conviction that he was not born to be an artist. He served 
in the Railway Department at Vienna, and afterwards was 
appointed professor in the technical school of“Graz. © In 
1866 he was summoned to Nuremberg, and made director 
of the Germanische Museum, There’ he seemed’ to be in 
the position for which nature and training had‘ qualified 
him. _ Under Essrenwein the Museum became most 
attractive, as visitors from all lands can testify. It was 
taken asa model in several places. EssENWEIN’s advice 
was sought after in any schemes relating to the restoration 
of the old buildings of the city. He was absent for ‘several 
months from Nuremberg through illness, but he felt’he was 
bound to attend a conference of the directors of the German 
museums which was held last week in the city, and it was 
in the street while on his way to a meeting that he was 
seized with paralysis which ended fatally. 


In the Architectural Section of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris, the class of descriptive geometry, under the direction 
of M. PILLET, was opened on Monday. On Tuesday the 
classes in construction, under M. Monpuit, and ornament, 
under M. ANCELET, began. M..MULLE, a lawyer attached 
to the Court of Appeal, gave his first lecture on building 
law on Wednesday. The mathematical course begins on 
Monday next, with M. BrissE as professor. The following 
classes will also be available for the students :—Stereotomy 
(M. Marcet Lampert, professor) ; physics, chemistry and 
geology (M. Risan) ; perspective (M. JuLrEen) ; history of 
architecture (M. Macne) ; history of French architecture 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance (M. BaswiLt- 
WALD) ; theory of architecture (M. Ep. GUILLAUME). 


Now that the water passing over the Niagara Falls is 
about to be disciplined so as to become an. effective 
engineering power, American ingenuity is exercised in sug- 
gesting varieties of applications. One of the most curious 
is the following, which is intended to serve the citizens of 
Buffalo :—“ Erect a high steel tower, or several such towers 
at some distance apart, at Niagara Falls ; mount upon these 
towers a number of arc lights of immense power, and let the 
rays therefrom be concentrated upon Buffalo. The distance 
is not prohibitive to the carrying out of this scheme, and it 
would appear to be a question for an engineer of authority 
to answer whether a large saving could not be effected by 
this plan. There would be a uniform distribution of light, 
like moonlight in its character, and certainly the cost of 
erecting several such’ towers would effect an economy over 
the large number of smaller ones required to be placed 
throughout the city, not to mention the saving of the con- 
ductors strung through the streets.” Probably another 
projector will be able to explain how the towers and the rest 
of the appliances could be turned to account during the day. 
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THE ART AND PROFESSION OF 
ARCHITECTURE." 


RCHITECTURE is distinguished from all other 
branches of art, professions, crafts, trades and call- 
ings in England by the number of reforms which are pro- 
posed by and. for the gentlemen who practise it. Pupils 
may be found who, before they had passed a year at simple 
office work, arrived at the discovery that there was something 
sacred and mysterious about the art, and they believed that 
it was. an obligation on the rest of the world to reverence all 
those for whom the obligations in their articles had been 
duly carried out. Later on, youths of that class cannot 
fail to perceive that as a profession architecture is out of 
joint, and that something more or less indefinite must be 
done before it can be said to be a fit object for the world’s 
devotion. A third stage commonly follows in which the 
conclusion arrived at is that by reforms architecture might 
become more profitable for some at least of the practitioners. 
In the course of every year a good deal of talk is expended 
in the discussion of what ought to be performed by the 
world for architects and by architects for themselves; it 
may be added that ink and paper are also employed in 
abundance about the same theme. 

It would be difficult to discover how much is gained in 
return. ,The public, by hearing about the defects of the 
system of practice, have not been persuaded to become 
reverential towards the art or those who follow it. The 
remarks which Sir WiLLIAM Harcourt expressed about 
the Police Offices on the Embankment, and which were 
listened to without rebuke, as if they expressed the sense 
of the House of Commons, had a marvellous resemblance 
to those charges of incompetence to realise the beautiful 
which are so commonly heard in the criticism of one class 
of architects when dealing with the works of their brethren 
who are supposed to be inferior to them. What is said 
from time to time about some modern public buildings is 
also evidence that the objections raised by reforming archi- 
tects in a general way have been applied by laymen in cases 
which were not contemplated originally. 

It may also be asked, Where is the gain in practice? 
Affairs seem to go on in the old way of routine. A man 
who finds himself in a groove along which business runs 
smoothly is not likely to come out of it because he is told 
another groove is better adapted to his power. He would 
be more likely to try and work the two with advantage to 
himself. Conversions rarely occur in systems of business, 
and in spite of all that has been said and written architects, 
in common with the majority of men, are never likely to 
sacrifice their interests for the sake of being consistent with 
a theory which may not be recommended by experience. 
Even those who commence to learn architecture are com- 
pelled to suffer from the efforts of the reformers. It is 
difficult nowadays to mark out a course of study for a 
pupil which he will believe in when he meets with the 
pupils of a different office. The goal to be reached has 
become unsteady, and the roads to it are no longer deter- 
mined. At the close of the nineteenth century it is im- 
possible to define the word “architect” ina way which all 
will accept. A veteran may not be in doubt when he reads 
so many disquisitions upon what he should do in order to 
act worthily ; but a beginner is sure to. be puzzled about 
the course to select and the guide to follow. 

It.:is .well to understand how matters stand before 
setting about an attack. Architects, as might be supposed 
from the collection -of essays before us, are not divided in 
two well defined camps of artists and_professionalists. 
Probably not one of the gentlemen who believe in the 
comprehensiveness of architecture, especially for things in 
which esthetic theories do not apply, would deny that he 
was an artist. Under certain conditions the most modest 
architect is not ashamed to acknowledge his weakness in 
that direction, although every day he may have to let lands 
and houses, collect rents, hunt after dilapidations, and in 
various ways aid people to acquire money. Of late an 
architect can be everything by turns. In this age of 
specialists he may claim to possess more knowledge than 


* Architecture: a Profession oran Art, Thirteen Short Essays on 
the Qualifications and Training of Architects. Edited by R. Norman 
Shaw, k.A., and T, G. Jackson, A.R.A. (London: John Murray.) » 


was desiderated by Virruvius. With a great part of what 
is said by the essayists about the superiority of the art of 
architecture, the practicality of the artist, the unity of art, 
we are confident every man-who-appears in the directories 
as an architect will agree. If the public want artist archi- 
tects, they.are to be found throughout the land, just as 
styles of’ all times and countries are forthcoming when’ 
required. It is simply a case of demand and supply. The’ 
materials are there, and it is as easy to make them up into’ 
an artist as into a constructor or a man of business, or into’ 
a combination of the three. : wi 

In this regard for art the practice of the Royal Institute’ 
of British Architects is duly followed. The essayists do‘ 
not believe that art was or is fostered by the Institute.’ 
But if Mr. Murray is able to inform the President of the’ 
Institute that the volume of essays is appreciated, we may’ 
expect to see a formal statement issued displaying the‘ 
anxiety of presidents and councils about art in all forms.’ 
The names of painters and sculptors, it will be said, are 
recorded in the Kalendar ; those gentlemen can talk on’ 
plastering or painting at special meetings ; there are books 
on art in the library ; there is even a committee on art, and’ 
what more can be expected in the way of nursing ? 

It is plain that from the indefiniteness of the party ~ 
attacked the effect of the essays must be diminished. In 
many cases the authors appear as opposed to their 
friends, for surely it is possible to pay subscriptions to 
the Institute and remain an artist. In others the enemy 
seems to be rather imaginary. Probably it is not easy 
to urge reforms and be rigorously exact. But when 
dealing with a profession as if it were an individual 
there is a risk that injustice will be done to some of 
the members. There may be architects in England wha 
believe it is possible to serve architecture and mammon, 
but even the obnoxious Institute contains Fellows and 
Associates who in thought could not lapse in that way. 
The world is not all evil, and it is hardly fair to humanity 
to believe that the combination of designing with surveying 
usually means a laxity of moral principles. General pro- 
positions are risky, for they can be imitated. It would be 
absurd to affirm that everyone who aims to be an artist in 
architecture is by his attention to form necessarily indif- 
ferent to other matters connected with building—that his 
beams will collapse and cause the death of people, that his 
client will find he has to defend many actions, and that the 
drains and chimneys will be defective and so on; but 
suppositions of that kind would be warranted by some of 
those in the pages. It is time, however, to glance at the 
essays. 

The opening sentence of Mr. JAcKson’s introduction 
suggests the origin of the volume. He says :—“ Legislation 
has at last reached the domain of art, and it has been 
seriously proposed to charge Parliament with the duty of 
providing the public with good architecture and properly 
qualified architects.” The essays, therefore, are inspired 
by the apprehension that sooner or later a system of regis~ 
tration for architects will come into operation which will be 
based on an examination, and the result will be that the 
qualities which are most essential, if building is to be raised 
to an art, will be neglected or ignored, as they aré not 
measurable like knowledge of arithmetic, mechanics and 
chronology. A surveyor’s standard would be set up, and 
there is of course a risk that eventually any other would be 
disregarded. Mr. JAcKson does not undervalue subjects 
which an examiner can test, but what security can be thé 
possession of a certificate of tests undergone against the 
practice of jerry-building? As that branch of business is 
perfectly legal, and exemplifies a defect of society which né 
registration system will cure, we give Mr. JAcKson’s defence 
of it, which is inspired by that sort of contemptuous pity 
which a judge might show towards the roguery of an 
erring attorney’s clerk :— ae 


4 


So long as people insist on having too much for their money, so 
long will there be jerry-builcing. No one is likely to build houses 
and let them at a loss, and if the occupier demands too much in the 
way of size he must be content with less in the way of quality. - If you 
insist on the rooms and accommodation of a house that if well built 
could not be let with profit for twice the rent, who is most to blame, 
you or the jerry-builder who enables you to gratify your wish? 
He does not cheat you; he gives you good measure for 
your money; the more one sées_ his 


one wonder at his cleverness) He works miracles with the 


work the more does ¢ 
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most hopeless materials. With mud for mortar, and the refuse of 
the clamps and kilns for bricks, he builds walls that by every law of 


construction ought to fall, and yet they stand; he manages to make 
his timbers support loads that by all known rules ought to break them. 
Sometimes he shaves a little too close and his building falls, and then 
everybody abuses the jerry-builder ; but as a rule his work stands, and 
everybody is pleased. London is in a great measure jerry-built ; the 
suburbs are mostly jerry-built. In no other way could the citizen 
house himself in a ‘‘ villa” for a rent which would only provide a 
superior cottage if built substantially. The jerry-builder’s houses are 
not only commodious, but showy. Here lies his weakness ; could he 
but break himself of his love of ornament he would be still greater 
than he is ; but his extravagance in this way sometimes costs him too 
dear. It is true that at the end of fifteen or twenty years everything 
‘is worn-out ; the walls rock and split, rafters and joists sink, doors 
gape, drains leak, pipes give way, and ceilings fall; but you ioust not 
expect everything. You have saved your rent meanwhile, and, after 
all, you have had your money’s-worth. The jerry-builder has served 
you well, nobly; and if he isa sinner, you must remember that you 
have been the tempter who made him what he is. Those who use him 
are certainly not the people who should abuse him. 


The apology for the jerry-builder is not irrelevant. There 
is no doubt he could pass an examination at the Institute, 
and gain every one of the available prizes. He may also 
be considered by the essayist as a consequence of the union 
between architecture and surveying. But the principal 
recommendation in his favour is that he understands build- 
ing in all its detail, and with the school to which the 
essayists belong the workshop takes precedence of the 
office. In his concluding essay Mr. Jackson says :—“It is 
in the workshop that students will get the best part of their 
training, Let them never lose touch with actual handicraft ; 
let them never make a design without understanding how it 
is to be carried out.” This view is shared by the other 
writers who have co-operated in the book. The examinations 
hitherto proposed set no value on such knowledge as is to 
be acquired in the workshops, and if that be necessary the 
principle on which they are founded is not to be recom- 
mended. 

Mr. Jackson will not accept any notion about the 
detachable character of the qualities which are sup- 
posed to confer architectural style on construction ; 
the germ must reveal the intention of the creator. He 
says:— “In the course of a true architect’s design, 
there is no moment at which you can say ‘here archi- 
tecture comes in;’ it has been there from the very 
first, inseparable from plan and construction, affecting and 
modifying them in ways innumerable, and yielding in its 
turn to modifications suggested by them.” If we accept 
this reasoning literally, then the affinity of a building to a 
skeleton with an external covering, or to combination of 
engineering plus architecture, must fall to the. ground. At 
the same time, there is no security for the strength of any 
structure unless by rules that are scientific, and in which 
form must be treated without regard to its beauty. Mr. 
Jackson may have been serious when he suggests that the 
jerry-builder can work with safety in spite of laws of con- 
struction ; but what he should have said was that the 
builder in those cases increases the risk of the occupants of 
the houses, and leaves them in ignorance. It is, therefore, 
preferable to say with the President of the Institute that 
construction is a science, and to make a building a subject 
of mechanical problems, than to say it is an art, 
and then depend on empiric rules for the strength. 
There is nothing derogatory to art in accepting the inevit- 
able law which would overcome all parts of a building 
unless they were able to resist the forces exerted upon them, 
or in proportioning the parts so as to meet the test. In 

. Mr. MICKLETHWAITE’S essay on “ Architecture and Con- 
: struction ” there is a passage which shows that construction 
d may be independent of ornament, when he says :— 


_ So far is true architecture from being a matter of ornament, that it 
may exist entirely without ornamert. Ornament is one of an archi- 
tect’s means, and he will seldom altogether neglect to use it; but a 
building of much grandeur and dignity may be obtained by the right 
management of construction only, without ornament of any kind. 
Such a building was the Norman abbey-church at St. Albans, which 
was as truly a work of architecture as the Minster of Lincoln, 


But something more, we imagine, ought to have been 
said about the subservience of form to strength, and the 
way of discovering the requirements of the latter quality. 
+ At present the volume suggests that some of the authors 
__ identify science with surveying, and believe that a pleasing 
form is sure to be stable. : . 


This acknowledgment of the necessity to 
science as a factor in building is more necessary, as 
from the importance assigned to the beautiful in 
building by some of the essayists and men of the same 
principles on former occasions, it has been too generally 
assumed that among them constructive skill was under- 
valued. There is one passage in Mr. Norman Siaw’s 
essay, on ‘‘The Fallacy that the Architect who imakes 
Design his first consideration must be unpractical,” which 
should be considered by all who have credited such an 
assumption. He says:— 


recognise 


We maintain that in a complex art like architecture, a full know- 
ledge of materials used in carrying out work, and of all modes of 
construction is absolutely necessary ; it is mere waste of time to dwell 
incessantly and almost exclusively on one part of cur work only, for 
without this knowledge an architect cannot claim to be an architect at 
all, he would be the merest amateur. Nay more, we hold that no 
good architecture ever did exist, or ever can exist, apart from sound 
construction ; good construction always has and always must do more 
to influence design than anything else; in short, it is the root and 
foundation of the whole art, from which all styles and all modes of 
good building have always sprung. . . . A true architect is far more 
likely to be a practical man, thana practical man is likely to be an 
architect. The first is probable, the second highly improbable. The 
true architect begins by a love of his art, and he will naturally take 
pains to acquire practical knowledge, not merely from an abstract 
interest in it, but because he knows that it is necessary to the successful 
development of his art. 


Again, we find Mr. REGINALD BLoMFIELD, in his essay 
on “ The Institute Examination and Architecture,” declaring 
that “it is almost a commonplace to say that no design is 
worth anything which is not based on a knowledge of the 
materials with which it deals, and on what that knowledge 
implies, sound planning and sound construction.” Mr. 
Ernest Newron also holds that “it is impossible to think 
of architecture without construction ; it is the very essence 
of the art,” and he goes on to discriminate between scien- 
tific construction in which resistance to forces is alone con- 
sidered and architectural construction :— 


Purely scientific construction—that is, the application of mathe- 
matics to calculate and use only the minimum of material—is not true 
architectural construction, and the nearer it approaches to the irre- 
ducible minimum, the farther it is from architecture. This is a 
commonplace of architectural criticism ; but if the utterances of certain 
members of the ‘‘ profession” are rightly understood, construction 
means iron-prop and beam construction. It is questionable if this can 
ever be considered architectural construction at all. Ina few very 
rare cases the strength and conditions of this kind of construction have 
been skilfully expressed, and the result may perhaps be considered 
architectural, but in the hands of the ‘‘ practical ” man stanchions and 
columns are not expressed architecturally at all; the construction is 
expressionless, and gives no reason for its employment. If the archi- 
tect finds himself bound by the exigencies of modern requirements to 
use iron, he must use it with a full knowledge of its stiength and 
capabilities in exactly the same way as he would use other materials, 
expressing its nature in its outward form. 


In his scheme for the education of an architect Mr. Basir. 
CHAMPNEYS too gives priority to construction, which is, he 
says, “of the very essence of the enterprise, architecture in 
its higher branches being definable as construction made 
to blossom into beauty.” Other instances could be given 
from the pages. It is well to bear in mind how general is 
the acceptance of skilled construction as indispensable in 
a building that is to exemplify architectural art, for it has 
been alleged that Mr. Norman Suaw and his friends 
believed it was necessary to toss over construction to an 
engineer. In any other sort of business than architecture 
such a statement would be considered a calumny. 

There is another charge no less unfair which the book 
refutes. From what has been said of late it might be 
imagined that an architect, in proportion as he was true to 
his art, was a danger to his client. It was suggested that 
he is a sort of enervated and luxurious individual whose 
enjoyment of his own designs was not to be disturbed by 
any contractor, commercial traveller, or possessor of rights 
to airand light. For all such affairs it was necessary to 
make use of a surveyor, lawyer, or business agent. ‘The 
words which Mr. NorMAN SHaw employs ought to clear 
away all absurdities about the chasm which is supposed to 
separate art from the management of affairs. He says :— 


It must never be forgotten that an architect is an agent, that 
though he is employed and paid by his client, he has duties to dis- 
charge to the builder who is working under him no less important than 
those he owes to his employers ; should he allow bad workmanship to 
pass, or should he allow the builder to fail in carrying out any part of 
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his contract, he becomes personally responsible to his client. On the 
other hand, he has to control his client’s demands. A layman may be 
under the impréssion that work ought to be done in one way, whereas 
it may have been ‘arranged to have it done in another. It is the 
architect’s duty to interpret the specification and to. see that no 
injustice is done on either side. All this implies business knowledge 
and habits, 


It is not easy to.see how so much nonsense on the sub- 
ject could have got abroad... True, there. were objections 
raised to many profitable operations which are being passed 
off as legitimate practice, but as Mr. NorMAN SHAw says of 
himself and his friends, ‘“‘ When we talk with some disparage- 
ment of ‘business’ we mean business extraneous to the 
work of the architect.”. Every unprejudiced reader is likely 
to admit that as a defence of the system followed by archi- 
tects who are satisfied with trying above all things to build 
beautifully, the essays are successful. Henceforth the 
attacks on that system must be carried out on different 
lines. But there are other important subjects treated in 
the pages, which we intend to notice next week. 

(Zo be continued.) 


STUDIES OF SOME LONDON CHURCHES.—III. 
[By a CORRESPONDENT. | 


ONTINUING with the notice of the new chancel to 
the parish church, Hammersmith, the east wall has 
a three-bayed arcade, with coloured decoration in the panels. 
In the tympanum of the central arch is a representation of 
the Agnus. Dei, enclosed in a quatrefoil-cusped panel, and 
in either tympana at the sides is depicted an adoring angel 
in trefoil-cusped panels. Below the springing line of the 
arcade is a dado and the masonry pattern, all carried out 
in colour. In the central panel up to the springing line of 
the arch is a dossal, and there is some pretty diaper work 
executed in freestone in the spandrels. ‘Though the effect 
of this decoration is fair, it does not seem good enough for 
this important church, and moreover militates against a 
truly handsome reredos in the future, unless the latter is 
treated to suit these three arched recesses, which are hardly 
likely to be superseded. What is meant is that if Mr. 
Hucu Roumizvu Goucu, the architect of the building, is 
asked to design a reredos he cannot have a free hand, and 
will be circumscribed by the existing framework, so to 
speak. 

There is a pointed waggon-headed wood ceiling divided 
into panels by transverse ribs only. This type is getting 
quite commonplace. One sees the whole of it at a glance— 
there is no mystery to set one thinking. It might have been 
hoped that a fine parish church in so important a suburb as 
Hammersmith deserved something better for the ceiling of 
its chancel. Of course the design is eminently suited-for 
coloured decoration, but that may be very long in coming, 
and in any case more architectural features, strictly so 
called, would have been welcome. : 

Beyond the east wall of the chancel are the vestries, 
under a lean-to roof beneath the east window, not a very 
usual position in modern churches, but fully in accord with 
the Medizval position of the re-vestry or sacristy. Sucha 
place for the vestries, however, necessarily involves a lobby 


or passage next the north or south walls, in order that they 


may be approached, For at the present time a doorway on 
either side of the altar, as existing in some ancient examples, 
would not find favour or be suitable, for obvious reasons. 
The. handsome graduated sedilia and the credence all 
form part of one arcade. ‘The organ-front, partly cor- 


belled out, is a prominent feature on the north side of the: 


chancel. The latter is séparated from the nave by a stone 
parapet of greater height than is usual where dwarf walls 
under the chancel arch are employed. The altar-rail is 
carried on rather delicate-looking double metal standards, 
connected together by handsome scrollwork. ,Taking it 
altogether, this chancel forms a-dignified termination to the 
fine nave in front of it. 

'. The church of St. Michael, Camden Town, though its 
nave has not béen built much more than ten years, has 
already acquired a somewhat venerable look, partly, it must 
be granted, from London dirt. The site is rather an 
awkward one in more senses than one: firstly, in being 
below the leyel of the roadway, and secondly in the matte 
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of the approaches, which has unfortunately necessitated the: 
church not being orientated. »To the stranger this is a little 
puzzling, as he naturally takes the east end of the building 
next the road for that of the chancel, while it really is the 
end of the nave. The noteworthy features of the exterior 
which impressed the writer were the loftiness of the build- 
ing, the enormous flying buttresses, and (though this is 
rather ‘an’ anti-climax) the very meagre-looking and plain 
saddle ridge tiles. The ridge tile, no doubt, is not one of 
the most important details in a building, but yet it is 
certainly one of the most conspicuous. Too often it is so 
fussy-looking that unwilling attention is drawn to it either 
through its being hideous or much too large. The difficulty 
is to find the va medra in this particular, and it could not 
be supposed that Messrs. BopLEY & GaRNER, the architects 
of St. Michael’s, would be guilty of the offence of sanction- 
ing vulgar ridge tiles to their building ; on the contrary, the 
wings of these ridge tiles are short, considering the great’ 
roof over which they are reared.” The writer, when some’ 
time since superintending the roof of a lofty nave 35 feet 
wide, with a high clerestory, used roll ridge tiles specially 
made, with deeper wings than usual, as he had experimented 
with the ordinary ones and found they looked mean. The 
effect these had was very good, just sufficient to slightly 
emphasise the ridge and nothing more. « ; ; °° * > 

The materials employed externally are ordinary grey 
stock bricks with freestone dressings. Thére is that 
characteristic feature in the east window of the nave 


which is found in the east window of the chancel at the 


church of St. Mary of Eton, Hackney Wick. This is the 
long blank space of recessed walling under the window, no 
doubt so designed to prevent the appearance of too large 
an unbroken area of brickwork underneath it. ‘The bell is 
ensconced in this gable ina small niche just under the 
cross, which certainly takes up little room, but cannot be 
good acoustically, particularly for conveying the sound in 
the direction beyond the chancel at the other end of the 
church. One would have thought a better arrangement 
might have been to have hung the bell under a little pent 
roof, bracketed out, so as to be open at the front and sides 
at least. The style chosen by the architects is “ Flowing 
Decorated.” The principal doorway is on the “north ” side 
of the ‘“‘north” aisle, z.e. tothesouth. The worst of anunorien- 
tated church is that it is’so difficult to describe it, and the best 
way seems to be thatof BAEDEKER in his guide-books, when he 
descants on some of the very unorientated churches in Italy, and 
commences at the principal entrance, speaking of right and 
left instead of the points of the compass. On entering this 
doorway at St. Michael’s one finds a large raised landing 
inside it with steps down into the church, necessitated by 
the floor-level being below that of the street. It is a little 
disappointing to discover, instead of quadripartite stone or 
brick groining, only a painted wood waggon-headed ceiling, 
as the outward features described would ordinarily portend 
that. However, the writer understands there were good 
constructional reasons for the huge projections of the large 
flying buttresses, and certainly a strong abutment is needed 
for the great stone arches, carried on shafts attached to each 
pier from floor to springing line of the ceiling. But noble 
as is their effect, nothing can supply that subtle play of 
light and shadow caused. by the angles of vaulting. - The 
proportions of the fine nave arcade are singularly grand, 
and the length of the shafts just mentioned of course adds 


| to the apparent thickness of the walls, thick as they are, 


independent of any adventitious aid. The string-course 
under the clerestory is not carried round the “vaulting” shaft, 
but dies into it; and the same thing occurs to the label 
over the nave arcade. The writer, in his own work, has 
never adopted the label for internal use, as in theory it is 
indefensible there, though both the best Medizval and 
modern architects have repeatedly ignored its raison @étre, 
owing to the piquancy and “finish” the hood-mould gives 
to the suite of mouldings. It appears singular that it is 
quite as frequent to see labels omitted externally, where they 


are practically useful and decoratively valuable, as it is to” 


observe them employed internally, where they are certainly 
a superfluity. One of ‘the marks by which the accom- 
plished architect is distinguished is evident in the design 
of the mouldings and proportions’ of the’ bases to the 


nave piers. “The former arée-delicate and the latter low,and 


this tends to increase, apparently, the actual considerabl 
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‘height of the interior. A common mistake is to imagine that 
where the dimensions of a building are large, mouldings, 
bases, &c., must all be proportionately increased, whereas 
the increase should be but slight. Perhaps no man of the 
Medizeval school understands this better than Mr. Pearson, 
or in the modern Renaissance Mr. CottcutTr. In fact, 
perhaps at times both these great architects carry the 
refinement of their details almost to the extreme. But that 
is better—far better—than the other extreme of coarseness. 
The north aisle is windowless, but that on the south side 
possesses some. ‘There is nothing to be remarked about 
the fittings, as they are all of a temporary character. 

It is not often that it is possible to write so much 
and appreciatively of a very unfinished church, as is 
St. Michael’s. Steps are now being taken to build the 
chancel, an internal view of which (as it is proposed) is 
hung up in the nave, showing it elaborately vaulted and 
with a seven-light window, or, to be accurate, a seven-light 
window having a central panel same width as the lights, 
There is also another perspective of a fine and almost 
detached tower on the south side by the principal entrance, 
near the road. It is sincerely to be wished that ere long a 
church with so noble and impressive a nave and aisles may 
receive a chancel worthy of it, and that eventually the 
tower also may complete the whole structure. 

Proceeding from St. Michael’s, on the way towards 
Hampstead, one comes to Southampton Road, and 
observes the imposing facade of St. Dominic’s Priory 
Church (Roman Catholic), built of cream-coloured brick 
with stone dressings. ‘There is a considerable amount of 
carving about it. The style adopted is the Early Geometric, 
treated in a correct and “academic” manner, but with 
little fire or force imparted to the conception. In fact, 
there is not a great deal of originality in this building. 
The various chapels are formed by a series of gables at 
right angles to the nave, a treatment which lends itself 
admirably to the worship of the Roman Church, with its 
separate altars to various saints. Every one of these chapels 
has a reredos of a different design, some of them being very 
beautiful. But the most striking feature of the fine interior 
is its great length, for there are ten bays, including a large 
respond at the further end of the chancel or “east ” end (it 
never does to be sure a Roman Catholic church is orient- 
ated). The nave has a waggon-headed wood ceiling, with 
transverse and diagonal ribs. There is a good clerestory, 
but its effect is much marred by the extraordinary addition 
of a narrow gallery in iron, bracketed out, with a perforated 
ornamental floor and a slight very open balustrade, This 
is placed just under the clerestory, and extends the whole 
length of the “north” and “south” sides of the nave and 
round the “west” end. This erection is clearly an after- 
thought, but it is to be regretted that provision for such a 
passage was not made in the thickness of the wall in the 
first case, as is so usual in Medieval buildings, though this 
would have been probably rather more costly. But it would 
have saved this incongruous annexe to a beautiful interior, 
if the passage was really required by the monks for any 
part of the ritual of their Order. ‘To use the present 
gallery must require a strong and steady head. There is 
ro chancel arch, but a low ornamental parapet wall of 
mottled alabaster at the entrance to the chancel. The 
permanent choir stalls, the design of which is exhibited in 
the church, are to be very magnificent,-the cost being est1- 
mated at over 1,000/., with canopies, &c. The altar-piece 
to the high altar is a very fine composition, having a series 
of graduated canopied niches at the upper part, which 
is in a plane much further back than the lower 
features, so much so as to allow room for. the 
sacristan to walk there and attend to the numerous 
candlesticks and other decorations above the altar. Every- 
thing connected with the sanctuary here is in good taste, 
which cannot be said about much of the tawdry ornamenta- 
tion in a similar position in many of the churches on the 
Continent, notably those of the Jesuit Order in North 
Italy. ‘Though the nave and aisles, &c., as has been 
observed, possess no very remarkable features, the Lady 
chapel to the right hand of the chancel, with its three beau- 
tiful aisles side by side, is really a gem in its way, and 
possesses a fine altar and reredos. It would be difficult to 
find even among the noblest and most .‘‘advanced ” 


_ churches in London belonging to the English Communion 
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‘such magnificence in the fittings and adjuncts of the altar, 
all, too, carried out in real and costly materials. The 
writer must confess that it had not been his intention to- 
comment.on the building in this article, but he was struck by 
its grand facade when passing by in a tram-car, and alighted, 
imagining it was “Church of England,” but soon found 
that was not the case. Such incidents are among the’ 
pleasant surprises in life, which some of those grumblers’ 
necessarily tied to London, who are always complaining of 
its dirtiness, dinginess and fogs, might experience if- they 
were enterprising enough and made the best of their 
environment, instead of sighing about the unattainable. 


DUNBLANE CATHEDRAL. 


HE diocese of Dunblane, says the Scotsman, was never 
very extensive or very rich, indeed it was the smallest and 
poorest in Scotland at the time of the Reformation. The 
territory of the See was taken out of the more ancient diocese 
of Dunkeld, and lay for the most part west and north-east of 
the cathedral. Its limits were Cambuskenneth on the south, 
Inchmabone on the west, Inchaffray on the north-east, and 
perhaps Forteviot on the east. Yet within these narrow 
bounds there were forty-three parishes, and Dunblane itself 
was the centre of much local religious activity. In the glen of 
Kilbride there was the church of St. Bridget, an appanage of 
the Abbey of Inchaffray; in and near the Doune of Monteith the 
two chaplainries of St. Fillan and other “churches, benefices 
and chapels” at no great distance; on the lands of Keir the 
chaplainries and hermitage of Lupno; two miles south the 
churches of Lecroft and Logie ; and the churches at Callander, 
Kippen, Leny, the chapels of Stirling and the Abbey of 
Cambuskenneth within walking distance on a Sabbath morning. 
The revenue of the See was derived from the free lands of the 
earlier church for the first hundred years, and afterwards from 
Church lands and a fourth of the tithes of all the churches in 
the diocese. During the first period the bishops were nearly 
starved, one of them complaining that his income was hardly 
sufficient for six months ; and in the second period the revenue 
decreased from 507/. in 1250 to 313/. in money and one chalder 
of wheat, eleven of bear, fifty chalders one boll of bear, nine 
chalders twelve bolls of oats at the time of the Reformation. 
The Church lands of the See from which the income of the 
officials of the cathedral was mainly derived included Over, 
Middle and Nether Cromlix, Kereblane, Over and Nether 
Auchinlays with the grain and walk mills, Blew-Buthirgask, 
Barbusk, Crosschaple, Classingallmore with the lands of 
Bridgend and Romule, and between forty.and fifty crofts in the 
city of Dunblane; the grove, fisheries and “ Chaplainry 
lands of Sauchinthome, a/zas Deanstoun;” the lands of 
Auchinby (to the north of Kippendavie), which ~ were 
granted in 1592 to Stirling of Keir, with right reserved 
to the clergy and citizens of Dunblane “to pass with 
drawand cairtis for peattis, turffis, hadder, duffetis and other 
portable things of weight ;” Claveg with the mills, woods and 
| fisheries ; Classingalbeg and Drumdowlis, which in 1546. were 
held of William Bishop, of Dunblane, for “sex scoir laidis of 
petis within the palace,” 3 horses for one day’s carriage of 
cement from the Forth, and the service in time of war of one 
horseman and one foot soldier ; and Dean’s Lundies, in the 
parish of Kilmadock, which in 1739 was held of the king for 
one penny Scots, if asked only, and a proportion of the stipend 
of the minister of Kilmadock. In addition, there were annual 
rents from tenements and houses in Dunblane, and properties 
in at least the parishes of Muthill, Crieff and Comrie, besides 
four merks of annual rent from Petlour, eleven merks from 
Eglesmagrill, six merks from Aulich, forty shillings from 
“‘ Fister Culyns,” and six shillings and eightpence from Mony- 
vard, Moyhe and Kelty. But as these revenues had to be 
divided among not less than thirty-four clergy, including eleven 
chaplains of the choir, it may be presumed that some at least 
would think themselves passing rich on forty pounds a year. 
The cathedral of Dunblane, which in its time cf: glory was 
“a brave kirk,” we owe in great measure to the labours of 
Clement, who ruled as bishop from the year 1233. “ Such was 
the forlorn condition of the see,’ wrote the late Joseph Robert- 
son, in “ Scottish Abbeys and Cathedrals,” “at the accession of 
Friar Clement in 1233 that—we give his own words—its rents 
were barely sufficient to maintain him for six months : there 
was no place in the cathedral where he could lay his head ; no 
chapter ; only a rustic priest saying mass thrice a week in a 
roofless church. Such was Dunblane when the learned and 
eloquent Dominican came to its rule ; the chronicles tell us 
that he left it, after a pontificate of fifteen years, ‘a stately 
sanctuary, rich in land and heritage, served by prebendary and 
{ canon.’” The chronicles and the bishop, however, tell us some- 
thing more. They tell, indeed, that.before Clement’s day there 
had been erected at Dunblanea part of the cathedral. Fordunsays 
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that Clement “found the cathedral of his bishopric in so great dis- 
repair through the indifference of his predecessors, that in it, 
as in a rural chapel, divine services were celebrated scarce 


three times a week,” which dilapidated cathedral he ‘made a’ 


stately sanctuary.” The great bishop himself speaks of “a 
roofless church,” and of there being “no place in the cathedral 
where he could lay his head.” And the chronicles tell also that 
the whole edifice was completed before the year 1256. It is 
generally agreed that Bishop Clement built the nave perhaps 
in seven years as the tradition affirms, and it seems probable 
that the choir was “the roofless church” of 1233. The general 
Style of the whole edifice is Early English, which was the rule 
till about 1270. The choir is simpler than the nave, less florid 
and exuberant, which character implies an earlier rather than a 
later date. The nave is built on and added to a gable wall, 
which belongs to the choir, and an earlier choir is thus neces- 
sary. In the choir there is tracery on a sepulchral niche which 
belongs to the thirteenth century, and there are mouldings of 
pillars which are of a more antique form than those in the 
western part of the cathedral. It seems probable, therefore, 
that Clement roofed the neglected choir and added a nave, thus 
leaving behind him at his death in 1256 “a stately sanctuary, 
which he gifted with lands and possessions and dignified with 
prebends and canons.” As the see was vacant from 1223, the 
choir must have been built before that date, possibly by money 
derived from the benefaction of Gilbert, Earl of Stratherne, 
which seems to have mysteriously disappeared. It may be 
objected that the carefully-finished stones in the walls of the 
choir suggest a later date than the rough rubble of the nave. 
But may not the rough rubble of the nave signify haste rather 
than age? It is exceedingly probable that Clement greatly 
desired to see his cathedral finished, and hurried on the work ; 
but that the earlier bishops, who had no such hope, were con- 
tent to build leisurely, not for their own glory, but for the glory 
of God. There is certainly reason for believing that the 
cathedral of Dunblane was so far finished, before 1256 as to 
leave only decoration and ornamentation to be done in later 
centuries. 

It is not generally known that there were at least eight 
altars within the cathedral. These were the high altar, the 
Trinity altar, Our Lady altar, the altars of St. Blais, St. Blane, 
St. Michael, St. Stephen the Martyr and St. Nicholas. The 
great or high altar was endowed after 1500 by George Newton 
with a sum of money which in 1532 yield 122 of annual rent. 
Newton was Archdeacon of Dunblane, and the author of the 
“Acts of the Cathedral.” Our Lady altar was assigned in 1573 
to John Burdon, minister of Balquhidder, for part of his 
stipend, Its income was xxx. merks. Our Lady altar may 
have stood in the east end of the low building on the north side 
of the cathedral, which is often called the lady chapel. The 
Trinity altar was situated in the south-western corner of the 
nave, and as late as 1662 possessed “rents, emolumentes and 
deuties.” In the “yle” next but one to the “yle” of Trinity 
altar there stood St. Blane’s altar. This altar in 1680 was 
granted by the Kirk-session of Dunblane to “ Alexander Whyt- 
head, chirurgion in Stirling,” for a burial ; and it was probably 
in the vicinity of St. Blane’s altar that, in 1693, Slezer saw the 
painting which represented the Countess of Stratherne and her 
children kneeling to St. Blane, clothed in his Pontifical habit. 
The altar of St. Blais was erected “in finali et boreali partibus” 
of the cathedral, which location may signify the north-west 
corner of the nave. To this altar there belonged in 1572 the 
Columbian croft, and in 1671 the kilncroft, the longcroft and 
Waterstoun’s croft. After the Reformation St. Blais’s altar 
passed into the possession of the Drummonds of Cromlix. The 
altar of St. Stephen the Martyr was in the patronage of Bishop 
Leighton during his tenure of office in the cathedral. Leighton 
presented its rents to his “friend and trusty” John Graham, 
commissary clerk of Dunblane, who in his turn gave them after 
the bishop’s death to the Bibliotheca Leightoniana. Of 
two altars within the cathedral which were in the patron- 


age of the Stirlings of Keir, St. Michael’s altar was 
one, the other being unknown, and may have stood 


in the north-eastern bay of the nave to the north of the “great 
queere doore” which was known as the Kier yle. The altar of 
St. Nicholas was placed “ between the south entrance door and 
the choir,” and was served in 1532 by Robert Aikinheid, chap- 
Jain. In 1509 this altar was endowed with rents of “the lands 
of Ester and Mydil Camshyny,” and with three tenements and 
a house in the city of Dunblane. The endowment was given 
by Dean Walter Drummond “ for the support of one chaplain 
to pray daily for the safety of the souls of the King, the Queen, 
Prince Arthur, John Lord Drummond his brother, and 
Elizabeth, the wife of the said John, and the late John Drum- 
mond, Dean of Dunblane.” The patronage of St. Nichclas’s 
altar was sold in 1582 by Patrick, Lord Drummond, to his 
brother James, the Commendator of Inchaffray. 

Most of these altars were destroyed in the early days of the 
Reformation. “Ona morning towards the end of June 1559,” 
says the “Book of Perth,” “a body of 300 burgesses of St. 
Johnstone, with swords in their hands, ‘ Johne Knox into their 


heids,’ and halters round their necks, marched along the 
Ramule, through the arched Nether Port and down the Canon- 
gate towards the cathedral. Within the cathedral early mass 
was being said, but that was no hindrance to these reformed 
warriors. Into the edifice they stamped by the western portal, 
hustling the worshippers into the aisles, and advanced towards 
the choir in two lines, the one headed by the Earl of Argyll 
and the other by the Prior of St. Andrews, Lord James Stuart, 
who became afterwards the famous Earl of Moray. As soon 
as a halt was made the Dean advanced to the balustrade 
between the space in front of the high altar and the body of the 
church and demanded the reason of such an unseemly 
demonstration in the house of God. ‘We come, dean,’ 
replied Argyll, ‘to set forward the Reformation, and to. 
purify this kirk.’ . ‘And,’ added the prior, ‘therefore shall 
we execute just punishment upon you till ye desist 
from your open. idolatry and cruel persecution of God’s. 
saints.’ ‘But,’ urged the Churchman, ‘we are here in 
the peaceable exercise of our holy religion, and if there be per- 
secutors within these walls, they who violate the sanctuary are 
the men.’ ‘Peace!’ interrupted the prior ; ‘we are not here 
to wrangle. Say if ye and your brethren are willing of your own 
consent to remove these monuments of idolatry.’ ‘ Alas!” 
replied the dean, ‘we that are here are but servants or menials,, 
so to speak. Our beloved bishop is even now conferring with 
the queen-regent. To him your request shall be made known, 
and by his orders we shall abide and act.’ Upon this Argyll 
took the prior aside for a few moments, and then made known. 
their decision. ‘We cannot trust William Chisholm,’ he said. 
‘ This, however, we will do—we will not advance beyond this. 
barrier, nor disturb those assembled within it, but with our own 
hands will we cast down the images and destroy the altars.’ 
Then ensued a wild commotion. The shrines were entered and: 
destroyed, the images were displaced and trampled under foot. 
‘To the brook with them,’ shouted the prior, and the armed’ 
multitude, rushing out at the western door, bore the relics to. 
the banks of the Allan, and cast them into the rapid stream. 
Then, before the spectators had recovered from their stupefac- 
tion, the band was again marshalled and on its way to Stirling.” 

So began the deformation of the cathedral. Its bishops and 
priests for a few years made attempts to say mass within its 
walls, but after_the bishop had been pursued in the General 
Assembly, and four priests had been bound to the “ Mercate 
Cross of Stirling and pelted with eggs and other villanie for a 
whole hour,” none were bold enough to raise the sound of 
devotion under its roof. Soon, indeed, the cathedral was unfit 
for anything but a quarry. Its treasures disappeared, including 
“the mikill candlesticks of silver ;” the choir was dismantled 
and the great altar ruined, the roof of the nave was broken up 
and its beams used for firewood, and the whole building was so 
thoroughly gutted that in 1588 the Kirk petitioned the king to- 
save Dunblane from utter destruction... But by that time there 
only remained “the reliques of a ruinous heap of stones that 
lean over the verge of a river facing the mountains.” 


TESSERZE. 


The Decadence of Art in Italy. 


TALY well earned the honour of having been the garden in 
the soil of which were nurtured all the most beautiful pro- 
ductions of modern art, but it was unfortunately in that same 
too fertile soil that with greatest exuberance sprung up those 
wild extravagances which ultimately brought so much discredit 
on the arts, and on none more so—perhaps on none so much— 
as on architecture. It is to that fatal facility which character-- 
ised the practice of all the three arts in the beginning of the 
decadence that we must mainly attribute their common decline. 
Wholly wanting in the thoughtfulness and deep feeling of 
Raphael, and of some who preceded as well as of some who- 
immediately followed him, the painters sought for the most 
part gorgeous and showy effects at the expense of all the 
higher qualities of their art: the sculptors of that declining age- 
designed impetnously and executed dexterously, but the senti- 
ment of their art had evaporated and its greatness had gone ; 
and while the architects of the happier and earlier period 
were enthusiastic without wild extravagance, refined without 
pedantry, and always knowing well when to refrain from and 
when to indulge in the graces of decoration, none knew more 
thoroughly than the latter more advanced quatro-centists how 
and when to give a zest to their work by the most charming 
ornamentation, whilst none appear to have known better than. 
they the value of breadth, simplicity and even of perfect plain- 
ness when their good taste and judgment prompted an absti- 
nence from ornamentation. Through the ignorance of some, 
the contumely of others and the loose habit of speaking 
common to most of us, the term “Italian architecture” is apt 
to be applied to buildings of the most diverse and opposite: 
character. It is an instance of the same laxity of speech by 
which styles of the utmost contrariety, from the simple, austere- 
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and honest architecture of the early Rhenish buildings down to 
the florid extravagances of Adam Kraft, have all been indis- 
-criminately classed under the one large, unmeaning and inap- 
propriate term “Gothic.” It is through the same thoughtless 
.and perhaps ignorant way in which the general term “ Italian ” 
architecture has been customarily applied that gross injustice 
has been done to works of the highest quality. The vague and 
superficial knowledge, both of some of those who have written 
and of those who have spoken on the art, has too often led 
them to place under the same category the beautiful works of 
Bramante, Raphael and Giulio Romano with the truly bar- 
barous architecture of Borromini, Fischers and too many 
others. The Italians were themselves the first corrupters of 
the Italian style, and among those corrupters Borromini stands 
out in strong relief as a prominent delinquent, for, as he was 
one of the most reckless practitioners and one of the most 
sinful contaminators of style, so’ was he one of the most active 
and prosperous. Prosperous’ he truly was, for he occupied a 
long course of practice in spreading over Italy a numerous and 
conspicuous progeny of ugliness. Prosperous, however, he was 
not to the end.. By a kind of poetical justice which does not 
always attend upon the guilt of offending artists, he died 
miserably, the victim of jealousy and envy. 


Fitness in Architecture. 


It is not only good taste but common sense that teaches us 
‘that a form should be fitted to its purpose, and the fulfilment of 
this first great condition is in itself an element of beauty. The 
mere dry unimpassioned beauty resulting from the quality of 
fitness, however it may satisfy the engineer, will hardly suffice 
to meet the aspirations of the architect. As sensible men, we 
cannot admit the beauty of any object that is irrational or idle 
or inapplicable to its purpose, yet, as artists or intelligent 
observers of art, we desire this, and something more. This 
may be illustrated by a very simple comparison between two 
familiar forms—that of the early Classic and that of the early 
Medieval arch. Both are so far beautiful inasmuch as both 
are perfectly adapted to their purpose; both convey in the 
simplest and most effective manner the vertical pressure of the 
superimposed weight down on to the circular shaft, whose office 
it is to bear that pressure. Both are alike honest and simple, 
but an absence of refinement, not to say a rudeness, characterises 
the Norman capital, while the more ancient type, although 
honest and simple enough; gives evidence of a more refined 
feeling, a more skilful working out of an idea, a quality which 
distinguishes the Greek artists from all others. The parabolic 
curve. of the echinus shows a nicety of execution which the 
mathematician only can fully appreciate or even comprehend, 
but the higher merit of which all can feel. It is said by Cicero, 
“ Venustas et pulchritudo corporis secerni non potest a vale- 
tudine.” We in like manner might say that it is difficult to 
distinguish clearly between the beauty of an architectural form 
and its strength or ability to fulfil its task. This quality of 
suitability of form will ever be held in popular esteem, for it 
can be understood and perceived by all, whilst it is the pri- 
vilege of the few only to estimate csthetic beauty at its true 
value. In this country especially, where the general mind loves 
to hover in the lower atmosphere of practical science and soars 
reluctantly into the higher regions of zsthesis, this utilitarian 
‘quality has peculiar attractions. There are thousands of other- 
wise highly-educated minds which distinguish no superiority in 
a Greek vase over an ordinary garden-pot. Both, they will say, 
are alike adapted to their purpose; both fulfil their destinies 
with equal efficiency, therefore both are alike worthy of our 
approval. To answer such criticism is but labour lost, and the 
sorrowing artist has but to sigh and pass on. 


The Substructure in Architecture. 


Sir J. Reynolds compares the background of a picture to 
the base of a building ; the comparison is certainly felicitous 
and conveys an important lesson both to the painter and to the 
architect. Each should be quiet and solid, not forcibly obtrud- 
ing itself upon the notice of the observer, in the one case by 
any inordinate brightness and glitter, nor in the other by any 
needless multiplication of parts or obtrusive enrichment. Like 
the setting of a gem, the background of a picture may greatly 
enhance the effect of the subject or seriously detract from it, 
according to the degree of judgment exercised in its treatment. 
So may great value be given to the superstructure of a building 
by the judicious treatment of its base. But besides these 
eesthetic considerations there appears to be a peculiar practical 
propriety in giving to a building a base obviously competent to 
‘receive and support it. It is not enough to surmise or presume 
that a building has an adequate foundation ; it is not enough 
to know as a practical.man that a building has an adequate 
foundation : the eye needs to be satisfied as well as the mind ; 

‘the fact should be patent and palpable, otherwise a sort of un- 
easiness is produced on the mind of the observer, which it is 
the duty of true art to avoid, for it is one of the most legitimate 


ends of all art to yield pleasure, not pain, to the intelligent 
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observer. Confined as the Greek temple ordinarily was within 
its rewevos Or sacred enclosure, and therefore having its facade 
fully seen only from a point of view somewhat near, no very 
lofty substructure was necessary in order to giveit dignity ; but 
that the Greeks were fully sensible of the value of an adequate 
base, and of the importance of giving a due elevation and 
spread to the visible footing of a building, is manifest in all 
their works that remain to us. The graduated plinths are a 
peculiar characteristic of their temples, and seem to give great 
propriety and significance to the term “ Nascentia templa ” used ' 
by Martial. The spreading steps of a temple seem truly to: 
link the structure with the earth it rests upon, and thus the 
building may well be figuratively said to grow out of it.. 
Instances are not wanting of casual irregularities of site. 
having been made subservient to the production of very noble 
substructures. It is true, our knowledge of Greek exterior 
architecture is mainly derived from sacred edifices, but so 
attached were they apparently to the type presented by the 
temples, that they were satisfied to build their basilicas: 
externally in conformity with it. The basilica at Pzestum, for 
example, has its substructure perfectly similar to the temples 
adjacent to it. The tombs in Lycia are remarkable for the 
character of stability and permanence given to them by their 
bases. Generally we may with truth say that the remnants of 
Greek art which survive for our instruction are amply sufficient 
to prove that the refined eye of Greek artists failed not to’ 
recognise the zsthetic importance of a competent substructure. 
In Roman buildings the general use of a podium is an evident 
recognition of the same feeling. Vitruvius treats the podium. 
as an important if not essential feature in the composition of 
an order, and he gives us the proportions that were held in his. 
day to be proper for this member. The interruption of the 
podium of a colonnade and the forming a break in it under 
each column naturally led to the suggestion of the pedestal, 
which eventually became an integral part of every order. 
This pedestal may be regarded as a strictly Roman feature, the 
nearest approach to it by the Greeks being at the singular 
temple at Segesta, where breaking of the upper plinth or step: 
on which the columns stood forms under each column acubical 
block of masonry resembling a plinth, but even this there is, 
reason-to believe is rather due to the unfinished state of the 
building than to design. When once adopted in the architecture 
of Rome the pedestal became well-nigh universal and continued 
as long’ as Classic architecture retained any of its ancient 


purity. 
The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem. 


The church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, though by 
no means the first of round churches, was yet the great pro- 
genitor of nearly all the round churches of the Middle Ages, 
and certainly of all the English ones. It is enough for an 
architectural view that the pilgrims of the Holy Land, from the 
fourth century downwards, found a round church, or at least a 
circular enclosure, built over the reputed tomb of our Lord, and 
that the crusaders of the Middle Ages, after that earlier church 
had been destroyed, still saw a church of the same form, though 
with many anomalous additions, raised over the same holy 
spot. It was in fond remembrance of that form, so strange to 
our insular precedents, that individual knights or religious 
societies built those memorial round churches, four only of 
which are left us to the present day. The Holy Sepulchre 
itself in its present state is a small chapel, about 26 feet long 
by 18 feet broad, in the centre of the rotunda, which in itself is 
about 67 feet in diameter and at the west end of the building. 
Beyond, to the east, is the choir, presbytery and apse. These 
are of much later plan than the original design, and of the 
walls and architectural details very little indeed remains of the 
older work. A fire which occurred in 1808 destroyed the 
greater part of the old landmarks, and what has since been 
built is in the very worst taste—and indeed could not go lower 
—of Russian ecclesiastical! architecture. The number of piers 
in the rotunda is eighteen—probably twelve in the original 
rotunda of Constantine; and the walls are divided in the 
manner that is usual in so many churches into three storeys— 
ground floor, triforium and clerestory, Quaresmius describes 
the wall of the triforium panelled with sacred subjects in 
mosaic on a gilt ground, consisting of the prophets Ezekiel, 
Daniel and Hosea, the Emperor Constantine, and on the north 
side the twelve apostles. The roof was conical, formed of 
cedar beams, and the top of the cone was truncated by a cir- 
cular aperture open to the sky, which, as in the example of the 
Pantheon, appears to have been its only opening for the admis- 
sion of light. Being placed upon a hill of most irregular 
surface, so great a difference of level existed between the outer 
soil and the floor of the rotunda that the entrance door from 
the street on the western side opened into the triforium of the 
interior. The piers of the rotunda were in part circular, in part 
square. The arches in this part were round, though traces of 
a pointed arcade, the work of the crusaders, still remain in the 
choir and eastern apse and a pointed-arch doorway at one of 
the entrances. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is considered impolitic for a ~cebbler-to go beyond 
his last, but it will be difficult for the London County 
Council to hit on a more suicidal policy than the one it 
committed itself to on Tuesday. The insane proposal of 
the Bridges Committee that the Council should become 
their own builders and contractors we mentioned last 
week, but it was not to be expected that two-thirds of the 
members should have. so light-heartedly endorsed such a 
transparent piece of folly. It would, however, appear that 
the huckstering principle is predominant among the 
majority, and that it could not remain dormant for ever. 
It is not worth while attempting to describe all the possi- 
bilities—not to say probabilities—of shipwreck the Council 
will open out to themselves if, as we may be allowed to 
doubt, they attempt to carry into practice their decision. 
Hf ignorant as babes unborn of the dangers that will con- 
front them, they will not long remain so. Like young 
bears, they have all their troubles before them. ‘The 
Metropolitan Board of Works did not steer clear of abuses. 
Its record was not immaculate, but everyone has praised it, 
and justly so, for the real work it did, notwithstanding the 
limited powers it possessed. Compared to the magnificent 
works—improvements in the truest sense of the word— 
—executed by the Board, what has the London County 
Council done? To a large majority of the lay public it is 
a body that has constructed band-stands and sanitary con- 
veniences in our parks, superior peddlers in carpentry and 
plumbing. The abortive attempts in economy were sig- 
nalised in throwing away the coal dues. To talk about the 
economical, whether “‘more” or “less,” is like telling a 
twice-told joke. ‘The public, who have to pay the piper, if 
sanguine of savings being effected, will be disillusioned to 
their cost. As to the dangers ahead, we shall only refer to 
one. Christmas-boxes and little douceurs, percentages and 
commissions, however welcome when earned, are none the 
less temptations because they are presented to us under the 
guise of delicate attention. It is not easy to see how the 
Council will escape reviving in an exaggerated form worse 
scandals than were alleged against the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, if they persist in carrying into effect their decision. 
It would be fruitless to speak to them of the dignity attach- 
ing to representatives of Local Government, which is 
degraded when they appear as peddlers and hucksters. 

For about two years that favourite subject with sketchers, 
the Grosse Horloge of Rouen, has been concealed by 
scaffolding which was needed for the restoration of the 
structure which M. SauvaGEoT is directing. A part of the 
timber was removed within the last few weeks, and now 
the polychrome decoration is as manifest in all its brilliancy 
as it was in 1529. Whether imagination used not to create 
something finer out of the scanty remains need not be 
asked. The utmost care has been taken by M. SauVAGEOT 
to be exact, and if the result appears too new at present 
there is no doubt that time will tone down the blue, red 
and gold. A good deal more work yet remains to be 
carried out at the gate and the adjoining house, which is of 
later date. It is seldom wise to hurry works of restoration, 
and a couple of years may therefore elapse before the gate- 
house is entirely free from scaffolding. 


In 1793 Dunkerque was besieged by the allied armies 
under the command of the Duke of York, but the siege 
had to be raised on September 8, with the loss of fifty guns 
and an abundance of -ammunition, owing to the victory 
of the French at Hondschoote. As it is now the 
fashion to celebrate all the events of the Revolutionary 
war, it is not surprising that the failure to reconquer 
Dunkerque should give rise to some memorial. Next 
September there will be /é/es in the town, and on that 
-occasion the result of a competition for an allegorical figure 
in bronze will be declared. The site is to be in the Place 
Calonne, near the place where the bastion stood in 1793. 
The statue is to be placed in an exedra, which is to be pro- 
vided with a bench and to have columns or pilasters along 
the inner face. . The figure is to be a type of the city, and 
to bear a mural crown. ‘The pose is to be “énergique de 


résistance et de défi,” and there are to be implements of 


war to add to the expressiveness. Three of the faces 


portance by experts. 


|} of the pedestal are to be adorned with reliefs repre-. 
senting ‘scenes from the defence, and especially the con-' 


struction of the bastion by the population. Models, one-’ 
tenth full size, are to be sent in by competitors before: 
July 31, 1893, and are to be accompanied with large draw- 
ings of the details of at least one of the reliefs. Only one 
prize of 1,200 frs. will be awarded. ‘The sum available for 
the work is about 70,000 frs. 


THE French Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts some time ago sent M. FoURNEREAU on a mission to’ 
Siam. Among the spoils secured from the journey are a’ 
great many examples of pottery, derived from excavations’ 
at Sangkalok. As the works in that district were destroyed’ 
as far back as the thirteenth century, M. FouRNEREAU has 
had to be contented in some cases with mere fragments. 
But such as they are they are deemed to be of vast im-: 
They reveal the existence at an early, 
time in Siam of potters who were possessed of extraordinary 
skill in manipulation and in decoration. M. FoURNEREAU’S: 
collection now enhances the interest of the museum attached 
to the Sevres factory. 


THE reports by Mr. James LovEGROvE, the chief 
surveyor to the Board of Works for the Hackney District, 
are always valuable, for they embody the results of 
experience that extends over very many years. In his 
thirty-sixth report Mr. LovEGROVE again notices the quali- 
ties of various road materials. He says :—‘‘ The costly nature 
of broken granite roads in the much frequented thorough- 
fares must again be reiterated. Under the steam-rolling 
process a smooth road is obtained, but how very soon does 
this once smooth road present a series of hollows, small at 
first, but gradually enlarging, so as to impart to the vehicles 
passing over them a triturating action, which, while 
extremely unpleasant, largely tends further to injure the 
road. In wet weather there is also the extra resultant mud, 
and in fine weather clouds of dust. Nothing is so 
cheap (as a wearing material) as granite sets, and 
next, nothing so safe and comfortable as a good 
wood-paving. Asphalte is, however, the cleanest, but 
more costly and slippery.” As regards a machine 
designed to take the place of hand labour in picking up 
granite roads and preparing them for new material, Mr. 
LOVEGROVE says he has on several occasions during the last 
three years carefully watched the work of the machine, and 
the subsequent wear of the road upon which it had been 
worked. It appears to score the road well, and with about 
the same regularity as hand-scoring. When scored by this 
machine, in consequence of its great weight, irregularities 
of depth occur where there are weak places in the under- 
surface. The advantage appears to be that of expedition 
and somewhat lessened cost in the preparation of the road 
for the new material. The disadvantage is that it would 
throw some men out of work and add to the number of 
unemployed, which is an important consideration nowadays. 
The cost of hand labour is about 15d. per superficial yard, 
as compared with 13d¢. when the scarifier is used. It re- 
quires about five rollers to keep good pace with the scarifier. 


Tue cross of the Paris Panthéon has still some chance 
of remaining in its position. In the first place it has been 
found that the estimate of 20,00c francs for the removal 
was based on a price list that is seven years old, and in that 
period labour and materials have become more costly. At 
least 1,000/7, must be expended if the cross is to be carried 
off as a prize. Another notion has been entertained. It 
is to remove the two arms, and make of them and the 
upright portion combined a sort of stand for the tricolour. 
The authorities of the Department of Civil Buildings were 
compelled to consider the scheme and invoke the aid of 
the experience of M. DrscHautt, who has charge of the 
building. That gentleman estimates the expense of the 
operation at 4oo/, including the cost of the scaffolding. 
That sum would appear a trifle if there were no additional. 
charges. But the flag that will brave the breeze at such a. 
height is costly and needs to be often renewed. It is not 
proposed to form a permanent approach to the summit of 
the dome, and every time a new flag was necessary the 
fixing would entail an expense of about 9,000 francs.. 
Economy, therefore, dictates resignation before the cross. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEAR GODESBERG, 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
- SECOND SERIES. 


' TRINITY GROUND, MILE END ROAD, LONDON, 


TRAFALGAR CHAMBERS, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 
HE above block of chambers is one of the recent 
building improvements effected which has so 
materially tended to architecturally embellish this old and 
historical London thoroughfare, and which has received 
more than ordinary attention in consequence of the con- 
spicuously bold treatment of its elevation. 
_ The ground floor is faced with red gauged brickwork, 
with Portland stone dressings and granite plinths, the treat- 
ment of this floor giving to the whole fabric a commendable 
appearance of stability. At the first floor level the frontage 
line proper of this floor is set back some 2 feet from the 
ground floor and general building line of frontage, and is 
faced with malms. The bays which project therefrom to a 
vertical line over the ground floor face are of bright red 
bricks with Mansfield stone dressings, and the dark red of 
the projecting bays from the lightly-coloured background 
materially enhances the effect of the breaks in the line of 
frontage... The series of red gauged arches at the ceiling 
level of the second floor is very satisfactory, while the 
strongly outlined dormers give a quaint sky-line, and 
pleasingly break the monotony of the level line of parapets 
adjacent. 

The site extends from the street nearly 200 feet, and on 
the ground floor and basement in the rear are the trading 
premises of the building owners (Messrs. Lamp & Co., 
woollen merchants), whose business has necessitated several 
very large lantern lights. The front portion is being let off 
as offices, each letting having the use of a well-arranged 
lavatory and w.c. on every floor. 

The works have been executed by Messrs. ALDIN 
Brotuers & Daviks, of South Kensington, under the 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. W. YOULTEN, M.S.A., 
of 50 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


WOOD-CARVING IN ENGLAND. — 


ele prizes won during the past year by the students of the 

classes promoted by the Carpenters’ Company in con- 
junction with the Council of King’s College were distributed 
by Mr. Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., on the 13th inst. 

After distributing the prizes, Mr. Lucas said he had: been 
asked to say a few words about the beautiful art of wood- 
carving, an art in which he delighted. When he was only 
fifteen years old he was placed with a clever wood-carver 
named Gerard Robinson, to learn the art, and was nearly being 
bound apprentice to him for seven years. It was only the fact 
of his master having to leave London which put a stop to his 
wood-carving, and resulted in his becoming a painter. The 
opportunities afforded to students by the Carpenters’ Company 
in this branch of art were very different to what they were in 
his younger days. He never entered a beautifully-appointed 
school like that without a feeling of something like envy. He 
could not help comparing his limited scope with all that they 
had there : the splendid selection of models, the superb light— 
everything, in fact, which was helpful to study and likely to 
assist in arousing an interest and a delight inthis art. It made 
him long to take up the gouges again and doa bit of his old 
work, But they must remember that it would not do to limit 
themselves to studio opportunities and information, however 
good they might be. They must try and learn something of 
the work of past masters of the art ; and if they kept their eyes 
open they would have plenty of opportunity. He would 
strongly advise them to study the beautiful open-timber roofs 
of many of our old churches, with their elegantly-moulded 


beams, the delicate tracery of the church screens of the later 


Decorated period, and the free and bold designs of the gable 
ends of sixteenth and seventeenth-century houses. There they 
would see how the Medizval wood-carvers revelled in their 
fancy. Particularly, he would advise them to notice the 
wonderful invention displayed in the tracery. They should 
also study the Renaissance. It was well worth any student’s 
while to visit Cambridge, if only to look upon the wonderful 


screen in King’s College Chapel, replete with the most delicate- 


| foliated ornament and figures. Each panel. in the huge 


screen was Worthy of a place,in the. cabinets of the. most, 
fastidious collector. Of course they must endeavour to learn 
something of the work of Grinling Gibbons, the -first British 
sculptor of any eminence. Let them.compare Gibbons’s,oppor- 
tunities with their own. He thought he could see the sculptor 
working in Belle Sauvage Yard—it was Belle Sauvage Court 
then. The artist must have been very young when he first dis- 
tinguished himself in London, for it was whilst he.was in Belle 
Sauvage Yard that he carved a pot of flowers so exquisitely 
that the leaves quivered with the rumbling of the passing 
coaches. From the Yard he went to Deptford, where he shared 
a house with a musician. The reason for Gibbons going to 
Deptford was to study in perfect quiet, for Deptford in those 
days was very different from what it is to-day. He (Mr. Lucas) 
had occasion, when he was painting his picture of Peter the 
Great in the Dockyard at Deptford, to search in the print-room 
of the British Museum for the necessary antiquarian informa- 
tion. The earliest print he could find did, not take us farther 
back than the middle of the last century ; but after looking a 
long time he came across a very beautiful drawing of about the 
time of Van de Welde, which gave a view of Deptford as it 
then was. It depicted a most pastoral scene, with the silvery 
Thames in the middle distance, and three or four huge hulks 
being built; not under.glass roofs as now, but in the open air, 
with tarpaulin awnings thrown across the decks of the most 
finished. There was every possibility that the great Russian 
Emperor and the great English wood-carver were there at the 
same time, and it had occurred to him that as our ships of the 
period were most beautifully decorated with wood-carving, 
young Gibbons was very likely to have earned his livelihood by 
two or three days’ work each week in the yard, so that he might 
be able to devote the rest of his time to the beautiful work upon 
which Evelyn, in his “Diary,” mentions that he found him 
engaged. He (Mr. Lucas) would advise those amongst them 
who were beginning always to work from the beautiful casts 
they had in the school, especially those taken from the cabinets 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Of course, when 
they could get casts from the German Gothic work (Albert 
Diirer period) they could not do better than study that also. 
In conclusion, he expressed again his warm interest in the 
school, and said he should always be glad to help its work in 
any way in his power. 


CHRISTIAN ART. 


ae a meeting held in Liverpool on Monday evening Arch- 

bishop Vaughan delivered an address on “ Christian 
Art.” His Grace said :—He asked two questions: first, ought 
Christian art to be employed in public elementary schools as 
an instrument of education? and secondly, had the Catholics 
of this country a chance of placing themselves at the head of a 
movement in behalf of Christian art in England and of leading 
the way? ©The principle that the fine arts should have a place 
in our educational system he pointed out was already in pos- 
session.- Their desire was to strengthen them in their position 
and to make greater use of their influence by bestowing 
greater attention on that which was properly called Christian 
art as exhibited especially in artistic pictures. It was some- 
times said that the masses of the English people were coarse 
and animal, and that they were scarcely accessible to any ideas 
but such as gathered round bread and beef and beer—that they 
were a material and not a spiritual people. Blame was not due 
to the mass of overworked toilers if many cared and thought 
over little else beyond their animal wants and had little appre- 
ciation of the spiritual and the religious. If blame were due it 
was due rather to their educators than to themselves. Educa- 
tion was intended not merely to teach people to earn money 
and buy bread, but to become happy, better and more spiritual. 
That was to be accomplished, of course, by teaching religion,. 
and after that by teaching people to love and to appreciate the 
beautiful. The function of art was to portray the beautiful,. 
and the function of Christian art was to set forth by means of 
artistic pictures the Christian ideal of beauty in all its historical 
and spiritual varieties and combinations. What he desired was 
that they should turn their attention to the educational and 
formative claims of the beautiful much more than had been 
done in the past, and especially that they should select for use 
the products of the best schools of Christian art. They might 
ask him what he would do. First of all he would get 
rid of all dauwbs and horrors in. the way of bad art, 
which were to be found too frequently not only in their 
schools but also in their churches. Next he would 
introduce into schools as much good art representative of | 
nature, and above all as many excellent specimens of Christian: 
art, as possible. The National Society of the Church of 
England had done good work in reproducing some of the best 
religious pictures drawn by the old Catholic masters, and the 
Art for Schools Association had also rendered very noble 
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service, while in’ Manchester,’ through the agency of Mr. 
Horsfall, who lent,-picttifes to élementary schools, an example 


had been set which ought to bé/ followed in all great centres of.| 
urthermore, he ‘suggested that the Government | it abot 
--seulptors of the seventeenth century—mere feeble’ imitators of 


the country. : 
or an association’ of intelligent persons ought to come to an 
arrangement with the Arundel Sotiety so as to multiply its 


admirable chromos and» chéapen tHem,’so that they might be | lay mM } 
elated arte Ser t ‘ | Cupid, a gem worth more than its weight in gold, which may, 
| we think, be undoubtedly-assigned to Donatello, who divides 


placed at the ‘service“of thé large public elementary schools. 
That aloné would not!beenough ; an art reading book pointing 
out thé beduties’ and"excellenées) of each picture ought to be 
published. ’‘In days gone by bishops as well as priests thought 
that they Could not ’spend part of their time more usefully than 
in the production of Christian art. The school reading-books 
should be charged’not merely with descriptions of these works 
of art;-but with’ anécdotes. taken from the lives of these great 
Christian artists.“ If that.were done there would be a 
fascinating reader: which would instruct and delight elder 
readers and scholars. In such ways.as these the taste for art 
or for the beautiful might be encouraged among us; and the 
result would be that they should find at the end of a certain 
number of years} without very much effort, without adding to 
the syllabus, without fretting the teachers,. without over- 
burdening scholars; they insensibly and sensibly raised and 
refined the mind and ‘taste of the people. Had. the Catholics 
of England a chance of placing themselves at the head of 
Christian art? ‘He believed that a movement had already been 
started—_the Arundel Society: itself had done much both to 
create and promote it. Now, let it be remembered that it was 
the Catholic’ Church that created Christian art. It was 
her special heritage. ~Witkout the faith, the hope and the 
charity of the Catholic Church, they could never draw the 
divine inspiration which was the very soul of Christian 
art. The Church had been persecuted, robbed, and im- 
poverished by paganish materialism, the realistic and the 
sensual, which had again and again invaded the domain of 
Christian art with the endeavour to~ banish Christian and 
divine beauty. But the Church was ever ycung, and she 
quickly revived intimes of peace. Catholics could not take any 
special advantage of the numerous branches of technical 
education which were now being taught throughout the country. 
In these they. should take their chance with the rest. They 
may study engineering and factory processes, but they had no 
special reason to think they would succeed in these matters 
better than their neighbours ; but there was one particular 
field of technical education in which they ought to excel, 
namely, in Christian art. If they seriously turned their atten- 
tion to this wide and beautiful field they ought to make their 
own through their ancient traditions, They ought to succeed 
in it, and therein to serve, to honour both the country and the 
Catholic Church. Towards the attainment of that end he 
should like to see Catholic artists—and there were a number of 
them in the country—united in a society which would take 
under its fostering care the special interests of Christian art. 
He believed that Christian artists had before them a wide 
field for their talents. As to this field, had they not at present 
thousands of churches, monasteries and convents’ with little or 
nothing beyond bare walls, and ill-provided with works of 
Christian art? Was it not’ possiblé to discover a cheaper 
method than any they knew of at present whereby the inside of 
churches and schools and dwelling-houses might be lined with 
tiles painted with imperishable pictures which would defy the 
ravages of a damp climater ‘The existence of a number of 
Christian artists, the possibility of their combination for a given 
purpose, the talent which was growing up in the schools, 
developed by the drawing lessons, the increasing taste among 
the people for the beautiful in art—all this seemed to point to 
the possibility and the hope that Catholics would use the 
opportunities which were offered them in order to form for 
England an English school of truly Christian art. 


ITALIAN BRONZES. 


| ie Birmingham Post says that Mr. Henry Pfungst, 
F.S.A., who some few years ago contributed a valuable 
and interesting collection of majolica to the Museum and Art 
Gallery, has very generously placed at the disposal of the Art 
Committee his remarkably fine collection of Italian bronzes, 
‘containing examples by the best sculptors, ranging from the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century to the end of the sixteenth 
century: The collection, consisting of some fifty choice speci- 
mens, is now placed in the Italian gallery, where it cannot fail 
to attract the attention such an important loan deserves. From 
this unique display, visitors will be able to glean some idea of 
the skill and the great artistic feeling of the sculptors of the 
Italian Renaissance, and will see at once that these charming 
bronzes are the result of great knowledge and dexterity in 
handling the material the object had to be created in, aided by 
minds: possessed of marvellous inventive power. -The schools 
represented here—because each great sculptor was the founder, 
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‘as it were, of a particular school—are those of Donatello, 


Verrocchio, Michel Angelo, Sansovino and ‘Benvenuto Cellini. 
Their art, therefore, can be studied at its rise, its culminating 
point of excellence and its decadence, as brought about by the 


a more glorious epoch. — > wi 


., Of the’ earlier bronzes we may mention a small figure of 


with Michel Angelo the honour of being the greatest sculptor 
of the revival. It was Donatello who restored sculpture to the 


position it had occupied in Greece, viz. that of an independent 


art ; at the same time he brought one of its branches, bas-relief, 
to a pitch of excellence which it had never before attained. In 
the bas-relief the highest and lowest surfaces may be compared 
to the extremes of light and shade in a picture, which are there 
attained by delicate middle tones. To attain this perfection of 
gradation of tone with a brush is comparatively easy ; but with 
a chisel it is ‘so difficult that it has only been successfully done 
by Donatello and his immediate followers. This exquisite 
gradation of tone can be traced in this little bronze of a Cupid 
(No. 23). Another of the school of Donatello is No. 21, but is 
somewhat rough and coarse in treatment. It is a figure of the 
young David, his right hand resting on a scimitar-shaped sword, 
his left hand grasping a satchel suspended from his shoulders, 
The feet are buried in the hair of the head of Goliath, on which 
he'stands. ‘The features of David resemble those of the young 
Lorenzode Medici. No. 32, an admirably modelled figure of a 
lion, if not from the hand of the master, is from an able pupil. 
The impulse given by Donatello to the art of bronze-casting in 
Padua during the fifteenth century bore fruit in the work of his 
pupil, Bellano, he in his turn being master of Andrea Briosco, 
an excellent goldsmith as well as bronzist. He excelled par- 
ticularly, like Donatello, in the execution of works in low 
relief, displaying at all times the greatest taste and an 
exuberant fancy. The great Pascal candlestick at San 
Antonio, Padua, is a case in point. The three objects here are 
good examples of his skill. . No, 20, a very carefully and beau- 
tifully finished work, is a kneeling figure of a satyr, the right 
hand supporting a lamp ornamented with the sun and stars, the 
left hand resting on a tub forming an inkstand, which stands 
upon a bed of fruit, flowers and leaves, out of which two snakes 
are creeping ; the whole is upon a triangular base, decorated 
with classical ornaments in low relief. No. 33 is the head of a 
laughing faun, three-quarter life size ; it is finely modelled, and 
appears to be an adaptation of the antique. A third specimen 
is No. 34, an upright figure of a nude female, probably Ceres, 
bearing a basket of flowers in her left hand, outstretched. The 
head bears a diadem and a wreath of laurels. 

By Verrocchio, the pupil of Donatello, goldsmith, painter 
and sculptor in. bronze and marble, and second only as a 
bronzist to his famous master, we find a superb example in 
No. 18, the young Hercules resting on his club ; the Nemean 
lion’s skin hangs from his shoulder, and the head of the lion is 
quaintly modelled to form the caricature of a human face. 
This elaborately and powerfully-modelled figure is apparently 
taken from life, and the features appear to be a portrait. It 
has something of that angularity and nervous vigour which 
characterises this sculptor’s well-known David in the Bargello 
at Florence. Of the school of Verrocchio we may mention a 
lamp—the figure of a boy in a shirt, supporting on his back a 
shell which forms a lamp—and a very admirably executed 
figure of a cupid, his left hand resting on a lozenge-shaped 
shield, the right hand supporting a cornucopia. 

Of the school of the mighty Michel Angelo there are two 
or three fine examples. The great sculptor himself has left us 
nothing which he executed in bronze: he much preferred 
working in marble. Guglielmo del Porta adopted Michel 
Angelo’s manner. Mr. Pfungst attributes a fine figure of 
Perseus to his hand.. The figure stands with the left hand 
resting on a shield bearing the head of the Medusa, the right 
arm uplifted, the head covered by a helmet. Another work of 
the school of Michel Angelo is very probably by the much- 
abused Baccio Bandinelli, an ill-tempered quarrelsome artist 
who suffered frori1 an insane desire to be more Michel 
Angelesque than the master himself. Bandinelli possessed 
skill and ability as a draughtsman, but as a sculptor his works 
are altogether inferior. Visitors to Florence will remember his 
absurd group of Hercules and Cacus, which stands near the 
Loggi de Lanzi, on one side of the doorway of the Palazzo 
Vecchio. It is stated that the block of marble, on its way down 
from Carrara to Florence, fell into the Arno, whereupon a 
Florentine wit remarked that it (the block) would rather drown 
itself than submit to be hacked to pieces by Bandinelli. It is said 
to beoneof the finest blocks of marble ever brought from Carrara, 
and out of it Bandinelli produced one of the worst groups 
executed on the banks of the Arno. The figure here exhibited 
represents a satyr, the right arm raised, the right hand intended 
to support a column or slab, the left hand resting on a staff. 
It may probably have been a portion of a monument. It is 
refreshing to turn from the poor pretentious art of Bandinelli 
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to the vigorous art of Sansovino, though he may be regarded 
rather as an architect than a sculptor, and no architect ever 
left his mark so strongly upon a city as Sansovino did upon 
Venice, where for fifty years he erected innumerable: palaces 
and churches. We are fortunate in possessing in our per- 
manent collection several fine works by Sansovino, notably the 


two great figures supporting a balcony in the Italian Gallery, 


which came from the Frangipanni Palazzo at Pordenone. Of 
examples of his school Mr. Pfungst lends an inkstand and 
cover, the base formed by three children seated on dolphins 


supporting the vase, decorated with three lions’ heads in bold 


relief. The cover is a figure of Minerva, resting one hand ona 
shield with a coat of arms, and the left arm uplifted as if 
grasping a spear. A door-knocker—Venus, as the Queen of 
the Adriatic, standing ona dolphin in the centre, supported on 
each side by larger dolphins—is excellent in treatment and 
design. These are both Venetian of about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. _. / 

_ Space will not permit us to mention several of the other 
extremely interesting bronzes, but we may particularly draw 
attention to one or two specimens of decorated work of a dif- 
ferent class to the statuettes we have described, as they are 
objects of industrial art, to the production of which famous 
sculptors did not think it beneath them to devote their time and 
skill. We refer in the first case to No. 24, a square box and 
cover, supported by four caryatid feet. The cover is orna- 
mented with two cupids, supporting a shield of arms, sur- 
rounded by a wreath of laurels, the whole enframed bya border 
of classical honeysuckle ornamentation. On the front and back 
are represented two hippo-centaurs carrying off females (Nessus 
and Deianira), and two sides are decorated with the head of 
Medusa, underneath which hangs a festoon of laurels, the whole 
executed in low relief. This work is attributed to Ambroggia 
Foppa, named Caradosso, sculptor, goldsmith and medallist, 
and who was declared by Cellini to be the most skilful gold- 
smith he had ever met. Another object is an inkstand. This 
is of the school of Sansovino, as is also No. 28, a candlestick 
with the figure of a boy supporting with his left hand a branch 
terminating in a vase-shaped sconce, and holding a cup in his 
right hand. : 
a female satyr holding a shell, out of which a young fawn is 
drinking. This very highly-finished bronze group is a solid 


casting in light-coloured metal—French of the school of 


Cellini—and two small reclining figures of Venus and Diana 
are also French, of the school of Jean Goujon. Sufficient has 
now been said to show the great merit of this loan collection, 
and those who are curious in such matters may be interested to 
know that the whole collection is valued at some thousands 
of pounds. The town is greatly indebted to Mr. Pfungst for 
this new proof of his interest in our gallery, and this addition 
to the numerous obligations he has conferred upon it. 
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“TIME AND DEATH” IN CHURCH 
ree DECORATIONS. 


7 ‘HE late James Fowler, of Louth, merited to be considered 

as a type of one of the most useful classes of archzolo- 
gists. The subjects he elected to treat were those with which 
he had some association. They were only local or provincial, 
but if to many observers they would on that account appear 
insignificant, for him at least they possessed a very wide rela- 
tionship. The papers he contributed to the publications of the 
Society of Antiquaries exemplify this peculiarity. ~They are 
examples of what can be done by an able and enthusiastic 
antiquary, who was forced by circumstances to live in a district 
that might be considered as barren from the archzologist’s 
point of view. If they were published in a volume they would, 
no doubt, stimulate some men to similar investigations. As a 
sample of his writing we take the following passages from a 
description which accompanied tracings of fragments of figures 
of Time and Death, which were revealed on the removal of 
several coats of whitewash from the walls of a church at Wake- 
field. It will be seen that Mr. Fowler was able to enhance the 
interest of the figures by reference to a vast number of examples 
of similar works :— 

Bacon says it is the province of the antiquary to save and 
recover the remnants of history—éanguam tabula naufragii— 
from the deluge of time. . In the tracings of the Wakefield 
wall-paintings of Time and Death it is my privilege to exhibit, 
I have saved and recovered something from the far more 
destructive cataclysm of “restoration.” As these are now the 
only records of those curious representations in existence, I 
venture to describe and make some further remarks upon 
them. 
_ In the Wakefield painting Time was represented as an old 
man, naked or very slightly clothed, holding in his right hand 
a scythe, the blade of which crossed his legs, with above and to 
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.the left. hand of the figure, and below traces of a bracket and 


In conclusion, we may mention No. 49, a group of 


he right an_hour-glass, which may possibly have been held in 
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of an. inscription much mutilated. Death was paintéd as a 
skeleton, ‘6chre-yellow with strong: black outlines, the right leg. 
crossed over’ the left, ‘standing at ease,” reclining with the left 
forearm and hand on the cornice of a tomb of Classical design, 
while the right elbow rested on the surmounting ball of the 
same, and the wrist and back of the hand supported the héad. 
Benéath was the inscription “ Memento Mori,” and a support- 
ing bracket of scrollwork similar to that around the texts. The: 
execution of both these figures was poor, but characteristic of 
the period to which they belonged. » The drawing of the 
skeleton was particularly bad.” The head was represented as a 


flat surface,’and the eyes,*nose and mouth alone indicated. 


The thorax was made continuous with the pelvis; nota single 
bone was drawn with any pretence to anatomical accuracy ; 
instead of the articulating’ efids being all unlike they were all 
alike ; the bones of the forearms and legs were represented as. 
single instead of double ; one elbow was represented completely 
out of joint, the other without'a joint at all; the thigh-bones. 
articulated, not with the sides of the pelvis, but with the pubes, 
and, not knowing how to represent the bones of the neck, spine, 
hands and feet, the artist omitted them altogether. The handle 
of the scythe of Time, the frame of the hour-glass and the bones. 
of the skeleton thus described were ochre-yellow, the rest black 
on whitewash. 

The only other example with which I ‘happen to be 
acquainted is in the sequestered little church of Kirkby, in. 
Malham Dale, Yorkshire, happily thus far outside the tide of 
‘‘restoration.” The two figures are situated, the one just out- 


side the southern, the other just outside the northern, pier of 


the tower at the west end of the nave, and face the body of the 
church,” The southern figure represents: Time, the nerthern 
Death. Both are much mutilated. Time is represented with wings. 
displayed, clothed down to the wrists and knees in a loose robe, 
holding in the right hand a scythe, the blade of which seems to: 
have crossed the space below the feet, and in the left upon the 
breast an hour-glass. The legs below the knees are bare, 
and the feet are pointed directly outwards to the right and 
left. On the forehead appears the point of a falling lock of 
hair—Time’s forelock. Above are traces of an inscription, now 
illegible. Death is a skeleton, standing erect, with the arms. 
flexed at the elbows, and the feet pointing directly outwards to. 
the right and left, like those of Time. Above is an inscription 
in Arabic letters, ‘‘ Remember Death,” and below an indication 
of foreground and grass, and in one corner a stone or other 
angular body by way of filling in. Both figures are executed 
in black outline merely on whitewash, and are very poorly 
drawn. There is the same flatness as in the Wakefield figures, 
and want of anything at all approaching anatornical accuracy 
in the skeleton.- The articular ends of -the bones are again all 
alike, and the bones of the forearms and-legs single, but the 
outlines of the thorax and bones of the spine are rudely in- 
dicated. The difficulty of representing the bones of the tarsus. 
accurately was got out of at Wakefield by omitting them alto- 
gether, here, by lines regularly intersecting, cutting the space 
up into squares. In the south aisle of the church between the 
two middle windows the text, ‘ O that they were wise, that they 
understood this, that-they would consider their latter end” 
(Deut. xxxii. 29), is inscribed within an oval, in lettering 
contemporary with the paintings, which appear to be later than 
those at Wakefield, perhaps as late as the beginning of the 


eighteenth century. 

Closely similar to these figures were, I believe, two recently 
discovered, but now destroyed, at the sides of the tower-arch. 
of the little church of Worlaby, near Brigg, in Lincolnshire. 
That on the southern side was a figure of Time, 6 or 7 feet 
high, naked with the exception of a cloth about the loins, but 
winged, holding a scythe in the right hand and hour-glass in 
the left ; that on the north a figure of Death, represented as a 
skeleton with mattock and spade, and not far off, in lettering of 
the same date, were the texts, “‘ Seek ye the Lord while he may 
be found, call ye upon him while he is near” (Isaiah lv. 6), 
and, “It is appointed unto’ men once to die, but after this the 
judgment” (Heb. ix. 27), with beneath “Thomas P.. 
SCripsWLgZOre:.- 2” 

And here the question may fairly be raised whether the 
designs from which these paintings may be presumed to have 
been executed were not purposely anatomically incorrect, in order 
to be the more repulsive. It must be admitted that the entire 
want of spirit in the paintings proves- them to bave.been done 
by a mechanical hand, and that the accurate representation of 
so complicated a structure as the skeleton is difficult even to a 
moderately good draughtsman. Still as a matter of fact the 
grossly inaccurate representation is more ‘horrible than the 
accurate, which even to a quite ordinary person suggests pleas- 
ing reflections upon its wonderful mechanism and adaptations, 
and in many of the old Dances of Death’ exectited by artists 
who were competent to represent the skeleton accurately the 
representations are intentionally inaccurate. - In the Dance at 
Bale, for instance, a mere dried-up corpse is represented in all 
the pictures except one, namely, that of the physician. In this 
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alone the skeleton is represented with admirable fidelity and 
spirit in order to give point to the accompanying lines:— 


Herr Doctor, b’schaut die anatomey 
An mir, ob sie recht g’machet sey. 


I wish, however, to avoid touching on the subject proper of 
the Dance of Death treated so ably by other writers, and con- 
fine myself to these paintings, which, though not hitherto 
described by any writer on the subject, ought certainly, as the 
last and—it must be confessed—worst development of the idea, 
to be considered before the subject can be said to have been 
exhausted, : 

Time and Death were never represented together in the 
Middle Ages. Time was associated rather with the ideas of 
Creation, Life and Growth than with the gloomy ideas of 
Destruction, Decay and Death. Hence in the Medieval Greek 
Church Time was represented young and unbearded, royally 
crowned and holding: flowers, and in what manner it was re- 
presented in the Western Church by the year and by the 
months and seasons of the year I have already explained 
sufficiently in my “ Medizeval Representations of the Months 
and Seasons” (“Archzeologia,” xliv. 137). Death was repre- 
sented as an angel in allusion to such passages of Holy Scrip- 


ture as, for instance, Exod. xii. 23, 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, and 1 Chron. . 


xxi. 15 ; or as a female figure, as, for instance, in the ancient 
alliterative poem of “ Death and Liffe,” in Petrarch’s ‘ Triumph 
of Death,” in Orcagna’s great contemporary picture of Zhe 
Triumph of Death on the walls of the Campo-Santo at Pisa, 
the sculpture over the central doorway of the west front of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris, and a fine example of 
twelfth-century sculpture engraved in the ‘‘ Annales Archéolo- 
giques.” It was only in the later periods, as, for instance, in 
the grotesque Dances of Death, and scarcely less popular 
pictures of Les trois Morts et les trois Vifs, that Death was 
represented as a skeleton. ; 

Although in the Greek Church the figures of Death were 
from a very early period armed with a scythe, and the female 
figure is armed with a scythe in the picture of Orcagna, and 
perhaps some other instances, it is to the Renaissance that, 
strictly speaking, we owe the figures with scythe and hour- 
glass, and skeletons meditatively reclining upon tombs. The 
former are the attributes of Saturn (Kpovos), adapted for the 
purpose of personifying Time. Saturn was represented by the 
ancients sometimes with a cutting or pruning hook, sometimes 
with a sickle, and sometimes with a scythe. It would seem as 
though the cutting-hook were the earliest idea, in reference to 
Chronos having cut off his father’s genitals ; the pruning-hook 
or sickle the next, in reference to the various occupations of 
agriculture, which Saturn was believed to have originated in 
Italy, whence Virgil’s— , 


. curvo Saturni dente relictam 
Prosequitur vitem.—Gcorg. ii. 406. 


And lastly, that the idea of Time became associated with Saturn, 
and hence with the sickle or scythe, thus:—Kpovos enim dicitur ; 
qui est idem ypovos, id est, spatium temporis. Saturnus autem 
est appellatus, quod saturetur annis consumit ztas 
temporum spatia, annisque preeteritis insaturabiliter expletur.” 
Or, to use the words of Andrew Tooke, ‘“‘As Saturn has his 
scythe, so has Time, too, with which he mows down all things ; 
neither can the hardest adamant withstand the edge thereof.” 
It was precisely this last idea which harmonised so well with 
the whole genius of the Renaissance. 

In one of the many masks represented before Queen 
Elizabeth Time is said to have appeared “with yellowe haire 
anda greane roabe and. an hour-glasse.” In a celebrated 
engraving by Solomon Barnard, Time occurs with scythe and 
crutches. - In another by John Jacob Ridinger, who was born 
at Ulm in 1695 and died at Augsburg in 1767, Time occurs as 
an aged man, with wings, holding a scythe. And on numerous 
sepulchral monuments after the close of the sixteenth century, 
as, for instance, on that of Richard Barnaby in Brockleton 
Church, Worcestershire, Time reclines both with scythe and 
hour-glass. The monument in Rochester Cathedral to the 
memory of a daughter of Sir John Major, Bart, of Worling- 
worth Hall, co. Suffolk, who died July 18, 1792, is another good 
example. Time is represented as a winged aged man, nearly 
life-size, with very scanty drapery, a forelock of hair descending 
on his brow, and a scythe in his right hand and hour-glass in 
his left. 

The’skeletons reclining upon tombs, personifying Death, are a 
paganised version of the skeletons in the Gothic Dances of 
Death, in which the idea of a future, as indicated by different 
ranks of men being led off somewhere and to something, is 
rejected, and Death represented merely in the abstract as 
Death, the end alike both of our hopes and of our fears. 
Several of these representations are as early as the later Dances 
of Death, and might easily be derived from them. In the 
latest of these the scythe and hour-glass are attributed to 
Death. | In that of Holbein, for instance, more than half of the 
‘Skeletons have the hour-glass associated with them in a more 


or less prominent situation, and a vast number of other 
examples might be cited from the works of Douce and 
Langlois. In Titian’s celebrated painting of Zhe Triumph of 
Death, executed about the year 1505, Death appears as a 
skeleton seated, and supporting itself upon a scythe. In 
MSS. of this period such representations occur frequently ; 
in a Book of Hours, for instance, printed for Geofroy Tori by 
Simon du Bois, Paris, 1527, there is a representation of a 
crowned skeleton with a large scythe thrown over the right 
shoulder, riding upon a black horse, with what looks like an 
hour-glass in the left hand, attended by two other skeletons, 
each with a scythe. In the first of two engravings by Langlois, 
after Hans Sebald Beham, dated 1541, Death shows an hour- 
giass toa young and splendidly-attired lady who is gathering 
flowers in a garden; and in the second the same seizes a 
beautiful and naked woman, an _ hour-glass lying on the ground 
at her feet. In an engraving by Langlois, from a painting by 
Klauber executed in 1568, Death seizes a painter, while a 
second Death (a shrunken corpse) grinds his colours, an- hour- 
glass lying on the table. In the Dances of Death in. the so- 
called Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book, the first prints of which 
were issued by J. Day in 1569, are many skeletons both with 
scythe and hour-glass, accompanied by scrollage exceedingly 
like that at Wakefield.. And at the top of the first of two large 
engravings by Ridinger (vixit 1695-1767), copied by Langlois, 
there is a death’s-head and cross-bones surmounted by an 
hour-glass, and in the second a large shrunken corpse partially 
enveloped in a cloth, with wings, holding an hour-glass in the 
right hand and a scythe in the left, with beneath the figure of 
Time already mentioned. The arms in the centre of each side 
of the magnificent sixteenth-century bedstead at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, engraved by Mr. Fairholt, are a pair of cross-bones 
with a skull and hour-glass for a crest. Figures of Death as a 
skeleton are frequently introduced on brasses of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. “After the Reformation... 
skulls and cross-bones, with figures of Death, were almost the 
only emblems retained, as at Lindfield, Sussex, 1567, 1655.” 
And “about the end of the sixteenth century, hour-glasses,” 
with other the like emblems, “made their appearance.” In- 
deed, in many churches and burying-grounds it is difficult to 
find a monument or gravestone of the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century on which a skeleton or death’s-head or cross-bones are 
not represented. 

In Germany a custom prevailed down to a very late period 
of painting funeral imagery on glass. The Priory Church at 
Nostell contains a quantity of sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century glass of this kind brought from abroad, | 
which appears to have originated in this manner : each person 
as he died furnished to his church a panel or pane of glass 
painted with some scriptural cr heraldic subject, and these were 
next leaded together to form a window. It is true that none 
are 77 stfu, as at present they stand at Nostell; but in one of 
the medallions, in the second light of the first window counting 
from the easi in the south aisle of the nave, there is a repre- 
sentation of a domestic interior, and in ita window thus glazed 
is well shown. Other representations are common in old 
German books and pictures; in some of the illustrations to 
Holbein’s “ Dance of Death,” for instance. An exceedingly 
interesting, beautiful and effective decoration must thus have 
been obtained. In these pictures we have a wealth of the best. 
funeral imagery of the period. In the tenth compartment of 
the first light of the west window of the north aisle is a shield 
surmounted by a helmet in profile, above which is an hour- 
glass, dated 1583. In the eleventh compartment of the second 
light of the first window, counting from the east, in the south 
aisle of the nave, is a circular enamel picture of a table richly 
spread for a feast, with sixteen gentlemen seated at it, and a 
skeleton, with a dart in its right hand and an hour-glass in its 
left, appearing, with above the inscription— 


O Mentsch betracht was du’ thu’st 
Das du dess Todis Erwarten must, 


and the date 1600. In the second compartment of the first 
light of the west window of the north aisle, on a pane of 
enamelled German round glass, is a skeleton with an Eastern. 
crown appearing to a gentleman in full dress, with a gun on his 
shoulder and a sword at his side, holding out to him a head 
(not a skull) crowned, with above a scroll inscribed— 1 a al 


O junger man 

Sieh mich hierin 

Ich war Salomo d’ wyse (sz ?) 

Yctz bin ich der Wiirme spyse (sz ?) 


with the name Tobias Muller, and date 1621, and an hour-glass 
on the ground beneath. In the tenth compartment of the first 
light of the east window of the sacristy, on a pane of enamelled 
German round glass, are the arms of Fridolinus, Abbot of Wur- 
digen, dated 1669, with above a mitre and crozier, and on one 
side the abbot in black with a crozier, while on the other stands 
a skeleton of the same size, with a cloth thrown over the 
shoulder, holding out a scroil. In the eleventh compartment 


> 
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of the first light of the west window of the north aisle is a genie 
asleep upon a skull for a pillow, with an hour-glass close by, 
and the date 1677. z° 
These examples will be sufficient to show that the attributes 
of Time and Death were used somewhat promiscuously and 
loosely, at least in the earlier periods. But, after the close of 
the sixteenth century, Death, in order that it might not be con- 
founded with Time, was always painted under the form of a 


naked skeleton, and the scythe and hour-glass, &c., were appro- 


priated to Time for a like reason ; and that Death should some- 
times be represented with the attributes of Time, or v/ce verstt, 
does not militate against this. 

The inscription “Memento Mori” occurs eight times in 
association with skulls and bones upon a funeral drapery of the 
first third of the sixteenth century belonging to the church of 
Folleville (Somme), and in England upon numerous bells of the 
Elizabethan and post-Elizabethan period: in Lincolnshire, for 
instance, at Brigsley (1682) and Scotherne (1683) ; and York- 


shire, at Pocklington (1722) and Hemingbrough (1730). . The 


inscription “Remember Death” occurs at Waddingham, Lin- 
colnshire, on a bell dated 1713, and on one at Thorp in the 
same county without date. We have “Memento Mori” in 
Withers’s “ Emblems” (1635). The comparison of Bardolph’s 
nose to a “Memento Mori” will be remembered. “ Mortis 
Memorare” occurs upon a brass at Witney, Oxon (1501), 
Luton, Beds (1513), and Northleach, Gloucestershire (c. 1530) ; 
also formerly on one at Great Tew, Oxon (1513). 

The motive of these representations might be illustrated 
indefinitely by passages from the religious literature of the 
period to which they belong, both Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant. It is, however, with the works which influenced and 
moulded the Church of England that we are here concerned. 
The literature of that age, as is well known, exhausted itself 
in portraying in every conceivable degree of horror the weal- 
ness and misery of man ; lamenting and execrating our fallen 
nature, and then, weakened and prostrate, goading it onward 
to the better life by fear of death and punishment. 

As, on the rood-screen, the king’s arms, lion and dog, were 
substituted for Our Lord, Mary and John, and on the pulpit 
the sombre hour-glass replaced the crucifix, so on the walls 
these dreadful figures were thought a fitting substitute for the 
ancient pictures illustrative of Christian doctrine and of the 
acts of the saints. If, still, it be permitted to define yet more 
minutely the historical position of the Wakefield Time and 
Death and their essentially modern significance, I will compare. 
them with the older painting in the same church of the angel 
censing. The Time and Death set forth, by the lessons of 
terror which they suggested, the prominent idea among one 
section of Christendom, namely, getting good, for self; the 
angel, on the contrary, set forth the prominent idea of the 
other section, namely, worship, to God. The former appealed 
to the baser emotions of fear and hatred ; the latter to the 
higher emotions of hope and love. The former held out the 
terror of the law, and would bring back again the spirit of 
bondage; the latter held out the comfort of the Gospel and 
glorious liberty of the sons of God. 
confessedly, the lesson of the former; Zw, devicto mortis 
aculeo—was the glorious song of divine praise proceeding from 
the latter—aferuisti credentibus regna celorum. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


a inaugural meeting of the session 1892-93 of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors was held at the 
Cutlers’ Hall. A large number of members attended. The 
president (Mr. C. J. Innocent) was in the chair, and supporting 
him were Messrs. F. Fowler, E. M. Gibbs, Charles Hadfield, 
J. B. Mitchell-Withers, J. E. Benton, E. N. Macdougall, J. B. 
Mitchell-Withers, jun., J. V. Woofinden, J. Taylor, W. C. 
Fenton, C. F. Innocent, W. Campsall, J. Miles and W. Green- 
wood. Mr. C. J. Innocent delivered an inaugural address, in 
the course of which he congratulated the society on the satis- 
factory financial position in which it found itself, having a 
balance in hand after paying for the many operations of the 
year. Referring to the proposed commencement of a class for 
the study of younger members in art, he mentioned that the 
idea was suggested by himself at last year’s meeting. The idea 
was taken up by Mr. Gibbs, who read a paper on “ Architec- 
tural Education in Sheffield.” Mr. Gibbs was then requested to 
prepare a scheme. This had since been under the considera- 
tion of the Council. This summer the younger members had 
been invited to form sketching parties, and many of them had 
visited the churches and halls in the surrounding district on 
‘Saturday afternoons. The scheme had worked very well. The 
council had determined to assist the younger members to fit 
themselves for the profession, and arrangements had been made 
for a class during the coming winter, to be held both at the 


-® School of Art and in direct connection with the society. Atthe 


¢ of Mr. Innocent’s address a discussion was taken part in 


‘“ Memento Mori” was, 


by Messrs. Macdougall, Hadfield, J. B.. Mitchell-Withers and 
E. M. Gibbs. Afterwards a programme of song was gone 
through, with Mr. J. A. Rodgers as accompanist, and the pro- 
ceedings concluded with a form of conversazione and a walk 
through the rooms devoted to the exhibits of the Society of 


Artists.” 


OF GLASS-PAINTING IN 
BAVARIA. 


es 1818 Frank of Nuremberg was appointed glass-painter 

in the porcelain manufactory at Munich. Just at that time 
the recovery of the art, which was supposed to be entirely lost, 
excited a good deal of attention; but although its mysteries 
were still preserved in various treatises on the subject, very few 
of the experiments conducted by them were in any degree 
successful, and Frank’s early attempts in this way were superior 
to any others. His productions at this time were, nevertheless, 
greatly behind those of the old artists in force of colouring. 
They were, besides, pedntures en appré?, burnt in on a single 
plate of glass, consequently of no very great dimensions, and in’ 
effect little better than transparencies executed in the usual 
manner. It was precisely in the attempt to unite the advan- 
tages of both methods—to avoid all joinings and seams in the 
figures, and yet obtain that power and depth in the different 
colours, in which consist the excellences of the earlier style, 
Frank experienced the principal difficulty ; because when 
several colours are to be fused upon the same piece of glass, it 
is hardly possible to employ the same means or to calculate. 
the effect beforehand, as when the glass is to be of a one 
uniform tint. 

It isin regard to this that Speth makes the following re-’ 
marks :—“ Many experiments are still requisite at the present 
day ; were it only as regards colours alone, in order to attain 
the same degree of perfection in this respect as we observe in 
the works of former ages. Such experiments, however, are 
attended with very considerable expense, both on account of: 
the ingredients themselves and owing to the frequent accidents 
that occur ; for Le Vieil himself, who speaks from experience, 
assures us that there is much in this art which practice alone 
can teach. Neither can experiments be carried on without very 
extensive apparatus ‘and properly constructed furnaces of. 
suitable dimensions ; nay, even in glass manufactories them- 
selves, additional apparatus becomes necessary if the experi- : 
ments are to be conducted at all upon a satisfactory scale.’ 
Such an outlay of money and loss of time is generally beyond 
the means of a private individual, who must be satisfied if what: 
he can accomplish upon a limited scale affords promise of 
success in undertakings of greater magnitude. It is only from ~ 
the actual support and encouragement of a government, as was 
formerly the case in France, when its sovereign granted 
particular privileges to those who practised this art, that we 
can anticipate its recovering its former importance and becom-* 
ing capable of achieving works of magnitude and splendour.” 

Hardly can it be said that such protection and encourage- 
ment as is above hinted at has ever yet been afforded by any 
prince or any government. ‘ It is true that the kings of France, 
Charles VII. in 1430 and Charles IX. in 1563, granted con- 
siderable privileges to its professors, as is evident from the 
documents given by Le Vieil; yet at no period and in no 
country does there seem to have been a specific establishment 
provided for it by the State. The admirable painted windows 
by Roger Von der Weyde, in the choir of the collegiate 
church at Brussels, were presented by different crowned heads, 
namely, by John III. of Portugal, Maria of Hungary, Francis-I. 
of France, and Ferdinand, brother to the Emperor Charles V., 
who had given commissions to the artist for that purpose. In 
England, again, glass-painting was to a certain extent patronised 
by the court and the wealthier nobility during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, but not in such a way as to insure any 
permanent success. Thus the great window in St. George’s 
Chapel was defrayed by a subscription, to which the King 
contributed 1,200/., the Prince of Wales 200/., and the Dukes 
of York and Clarence roo/. each, the remainder being furnished 
by public contributions. ' 

So much the more honourable is it for Bavaria, where 
glass-painting was introduced and encouraged almost earlier 
than in any other part of Germany, that the taste and muni- 
ficence of its sovereign awakened this art from its long 
slumber, inspiring it with fresh energies. King Louis esta- 
blished a separate department for it in the porcelain manu- 
factory at Munich, and furnished it with the means of activity 
by a most liberal commission, calculated to call forth all its 
powers, whether as regards ability in execution or superior 
artistlike feeling in design. 

’ It was-determined that a number of the windows of the 
cathedral at Regensburg, ‘the choir of which edifice already 
possessed many handsome ones of an earlier period, should be’ 
filled with painted-glass.- The course of avery few years 
proved that it was owing to the magnitude of this undertaking, 
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and also to the judicious choice in selecting the artists engaged 
upon, it, that glass-painting had already reached a degree of 
perfection not inferior to that of the finest productions of the 
kind in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and which in 
certain respects even surpasses them. ‘ 

* This undertaking caused the art to be led back to its 
original purposes, and it prevented those to whom its execution 
was entrusted from falling into the same error as some English 
artists, namely, that of affecting to imitate oil-paintings, to the 
utter destruction of that peculiar character which should ever 
distinguish productions of this class. The very object itself, 
which was to furnish a series of embellished windows accord- 
ing in their style with that of the structure, naturally pointed 
out the propriety of adhering as closely as possible to early 
éxamples, both as regards the peculiar taste they display and 
the technical peculiarities by which they are marked. 

As the designs for the first windows were made analogous 
to the architectural character of this ancient Gothic fabric, it 
became highly desirable to rival, if possible, the richness of 
colour observable in the stained-glass of the best period, with 
which view a similar mode of execution was adopted—that is, 
only one or, at the most, two colours were burnt in on the 
same piece of glass, and the joints of the glazing were made to 
describe the outline of the various parts. And it is to the 
observance of this judicious principle, and to the opportunity 
here afforded of trying effects upon a large scale in a building 
where they could be composed with genuine specimens of the 
same class, that the art is indebted for the rapid progress it has 
already manifested. 

The cartoons for the windows first put up were designed by 
Hess, and the workmanship itself was executed partly at the 
porcelain manufactory at Munich and partly at Nuremberg, 
and on comparing them together it was found that the paintings 
conducted according to Frank’s process were more durable 
than the others, in consequence of which he was commissioned 
to undertake the whole of the remaining work. The two 
windows of which we are now speaking, and which contain 
figures of the Four Evangelists about 5 feet in height, together 
with a series of half figures or busts representing the Early 
Fathers of the Church and the First Martyrs, were placed in 
the front of the cathedral of Regensburg. Although they were 
highly satisfactory as first essays, it was found that, in 
comparison with more ancient works, they were decidedly 
inferior in regard to depth of colouring, and by far too trans- 
parent without, owing to the polish not being taken off the 
other surface of the glass, contrary to what was formerly the 
practice. Hence, both windows were too glaring, andat the 
same time deficient in harmony ; in consequence of which the 
artists determined to regulate their future operations accord- 
ingly, so as to avoid similar inconveniences. 

. The second undertaking was the three narrow windows, 
20 feet high, which were exhibited at the Academy at Munich 
in 1829, and that same year put up in the front of the cathedral. 
These represent the Annunciation, the Adoration of the Kings, 
and the Presentation in the Temple ; and above these subjects 
are represented half-figures of different prophets and apostles. 
Besides the greater brilliancy and harmony of the colours, and 
the greater skill shown in uniting the pieces of glass, whereby 
the lead of the joints is made to heighten the general effect, the 
advantage is here plainly shown of combining the processes of 
both glass-painting and enamelling, many parts, the heads, for 
instance, the landscapes or backgrounds, possessing variety 
and gradation in the tints. 

. On these windows being put up, however, it was discovered 
that they did not show themselves to so much advantage as 
they had done in the rooms of the Academy. Notwithstanding 
the depth of their colours, they looked too light and trans- 
parent ; whereupon it was determined to give still greater 
force to the colours employed, and also to deaden the light by 
grinding the other side of the glass, in order to produce 
greater solidity and harmony. 

_ In the autumn of the following year (1830) two more windows 
were completed after cartoons by Christopher Ruben, which 
represent the birth or rather the naming of John the Baptist 
and his preaching in the wilderness, besides figures of four 
Fathers of the Church—two beneath each of the latter subjects. 
The latter of these, and the figures of St. Ambrose and St. 
Jerome, are particularly admirable. There is indeed consider- 
able power of mind displayed in these compositions ; they are 
genuine works of art, free from all affectation, and from that 
pretty school-boy mimicry of antiquity which is the very 
reverse of what it aims at. Here we may observe the sim- 
plicity of the elder style, united with that correctness of drawing 
and beauty of touch we have a right to expect from a modern 
pencil ; so that while these paintings perfectly harmonise in 
their general style with the more ancient ones in the same 
church, they greatly surpass them. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that they are not seen to their full advantage, unless when 
the sun shines through them ; for at other times, owing to the 
preponderance of the middle tints, they do not look quite so 
brilliant as could be desired. It becomes advisable, therefore, 


to consider beforehand what is to be the aspect of the window, 
for if it will not be much illuminated by the sun, the colours. 
ought to be somewhat lighter than they would otherwise require: 
to be—a precaution that has been attended to in those windows: 
which are now actually in the artists’ hands. 

The largest of these (about 15 feet high and 24 feet wide), 
which is to be placed in one of the transepts, is already com- 
pleted. This was executed after designs by Carl Schorn, and 
shows in its principal compartment “ The Conversion of the 
Bavarians to Christianity by St. Benno.” To the right and 
left of this are other compartments, filled with figures of four 
saints, viz. Emmeranus, Wolfgang, Ludwig and Theresia. The 
background of the principal subject is a landscape ; those to- 
the figures represent a rich brocade embroidered with gold, 
and other ornamental compartments of a similar tapestry 
pattern serve to fill up the rest of the window. These embellish- 
ments are for the most part by Ainmiller, who has here given 
ample evidence of his taste and ability in this species of decora- 
tion. It must be admitted that the single figures produce a 
better effect than the larger composition, which is too full and 
crowded, and has too much the air of being a mere picture let 
into the window, since it does not partake sufficiently of that 
architectural disposition’ which ought never to be lost sight of 
in a painted window—at least, not if it is to be considered am 
integral part of a larger composition—namely, of the structure 
itself. Convinced by experience of the errors in the system at 
first adopted, Professor Hess subsequently resolved to avoid 
landscape backgrounds as much as possible, and to adhere to a 
more conventional and avowedly ornamental style of com- 
position. 

In the window we are now noticing the colouring is indis- 
putably much better than in the former essays, and the figure 
of St. Wolfgang is particularly admirable. The harmony of 
the whole arises more from the force of the colours themselves 
and their selection than from any attempt to give middle tints, 
which, however necessary in oil-painting, are found incom- 
patible with a style of art whose object and purpose are very 
dissimilar. 

In regard to tapestry-figured ornamental compartments in 
all these new windows, they were at first somewhat too gaudy, 
nor was it till afterwards that the system was improved, by 
attending to what Boisserée pointed out in his description of 
Cologne Cathedral, where he remarks that the older artists. 
made it a rule to surround all the darker colours with a border 
of white, in order to set them off the better and to prevent con— 
fusion. The advantages of this method are evident in some of 
the windows executed ; still it was found necessary to modify 
the tone of the white according to the other colours that are 
introduced, else it would sometimes diminish their effect. 


The influence-of important undertakings is seldom limited 


to a single sphere, but operates indirectly far and wide; we 
ought not to be surprised, then, when we find that the royal 
example and the success attending it began to excite many 
private individuals to turn their attention to this particular 
branch of art; the consequence of which was that several. 
works on a small scale have been produced, displaying a degree: 
of beauty hardly considered attainable in such an unmanage- 
able material. Among other instances, M. Bertram was so- 
struck by the beauty of the windows put up at Regensburg in 
1829 that he engaged Ainmiller and Wehrstoffer to make copies. 
for him upon glass of a St. Christopher painted by Huneling, 
and a St. Luke by John von Eyck. The former of these was 
made the same size as the original, upon four plates of glass, 
put together without lead; the other was of the size of the 


lithographic print taken from the picture, and upon a single . 


piece of glass ; and not only were both copies very fine speci- 
mens in regard to colour and harmony, but likewise exhibited 
all the exquisite finish for which the originals are so remark- 
able, together with a peculiar effect utterly unattainable in oil- 
painting. Such objects as the rising sun shown in the picture 
of St. Christopher, and its rays playing on the rocks and the 
water can produce their full effect only when represented on a 


diaphanous surface, whereby the light passing through it pro-— 


duces all the reality and magic effect of nature itself. In like 
manner the brilliant sky and clear water in the other painting 
acquire additional loveliness from the material itself. It is 
evident that no other mode of painting is so well calculated for 
representing positive light and luminous surfaces—sunshine, 
air and water, the sparkling of rich silks, jewels, or metals ; and 


what it is capable of accomplishing this way seems more extra- . 


ordinary than it otherwise would ibe, because no advantage 
seems to have been taken of its peculiar power in representing 
such effects by the older practitioners of the art. As thus 
applied, indeed, the art itself becomes altogether a new one, for 
the picture becomes an independent work, totally unconnected. 
with anything else; consequently works of this class are ill- 
adapted for windows, where the paintings ought to appear an. 
embellishment intended to set off the architecture. 

_M. Vortel, of Dresden, also distinguished himself by several 
successful essays in glass-painting. He had been commissioned. 


by M. Bertram to execute for him four folding sashes, with — 


, 
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eight figures of apostles after originals by Meister Wilhelm, of 
Cologne, of the same size as the lithographic plates of them in 
Boisserée’s work, They are on a plain ground of a. greyish 
hue, enriched with a border above and below of a mosaic or 
tapestry pattern. Single figures of this description are particu- 
larly well adapted for windows of the usual form; and the 
execution of them left nothing to be desired, the colouring 
being warm and tender, the handling clean and the touch 
precise. eR = atic [ees 
In other parts of Germany, too, a taste for this species of 
painting was awakened ; and one of the earliest attempts made 
within this period towards reviving the art here was at the 
castle of Morienburg, when the restoration of that remarkable 
monument of ancient German architecture was undertaken in 
1821. Since then Sauterleute, of Nuremberg, has distinguished 
himself by several very successful productions, among others, 
the portraits of Erasmus and Albert Diirer. Joseph Sauter- 
leute, born at Weingarton, in Wirtemberg, 1796, was a pupil of 
Professor Isopi, of the Kunst-Institut at Ludwigsberg, and 
afterwards superintendent of the porcelain works at that place. 
When that.manufactory was closed, he received a pension from 
the king to enable him to prosecute his experiments in glass- 
painting, and removed to Nuremburg. 
The brothers Hemle, of Freyburg, were employed several 
years in decorating the windows of the minster there ; yet with- 
out disputing the merits of their works, it must be owned that 
the general effect of their paintings is tame and feeble in com- 
parison with those of the Munich artists. There is that kind of 


. difference between them which there is between a tinted 


drawing and a vigorously coloured oil-picture or enamel. 

Notwithstanding, however, that the art begins to be pur- 
sued in different places in Germany, Munich must still be con- 
sidered its present.home in that country. Elsewhere its efforts 
are insulated, partial, occasional, 


THE LATE MR. CHARLES GREY, R.H.A. 


E regret to announce the death of one of the respected 
Irish artists and oldest member of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. The /77sh Times says, Mr. Charles Grey, who is now 
removed from amongst us, had attained the great age of eighty- 
three, and until quite recently was still in vigour of body and 
mind, and a familiar and cheery figure when met in society, 
always keen, friendly and agreeable, pleasant in conversation, 
full of anecdote, and witha charm of manner which was as 
fresh in his latest days as many years before. Mr. Grey’s 
career, being a very long one, was spent in Dublin, and his 
works were numerous and well known, on every canvas the 
same true power and care and finish beingshown. In an early 
stage of his effort he devoted himself to portrait-painting. He 
painted, amongst other such pictures, a very fine portrait of 
Daniel O’Connell in his robes when Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
This was a striking likeness, and much admired. It had all 
the qualities which Mr. Grey afterwards more completely 
exhibited, and was equalled in effect by a portrait afterwards 
produced of the Rev. Theobald Mathew, the apostle of tem- 
perance, taken when in the height of: his fame and usefulness 
as a philanthropist. Mr. Grey contributed to the pages of the 
Dublin University Magazine the very excellent and effective 
etchings which accompanied its biographies of distinguished Irish- 
men, and very perfect likenesses these were admitted in all cases 
to be. Subsequently the artist, whose versatility was remarkable, 
applied himself—being an enthusiastic sportsman—to sporting- 
pictures, landscapesandanimal. A number of large canvases were 
during these, his most busy years, completed as special commis- 
sions. Hepainted an equestrian portrait ofthe late Lord London- 
derry which was engraved. A very fine work was also done 
for the late Lord Londesborough. Other of his portraits in- 
cluded a full-length one of the present Duke of Fife. He 
painted likewise a portrait of Lord Powerscourt in the uniform 
of the Life Guards. There is a picture of Mr. Grey’s in our 
National Gallery. We are not at this moment able to do more 
than briefly mention these proofs of Mr. Grey’s industry and 
genius. He was among his fellow-Academicians deservedly 
popular, and wise and sagacious in the management of the 
affairs of the institution whose repute he so largely assisted to 
advance. Mr. Grey also laid Ireland under the obligation of 
gratitude by rearing a family of artists, all having his energy 
and high conceptions of art, and all worthy successors of such 
an artist. Mr. Alfred Grey, Mr. James Grey and Mr. Gregor 
Grey, well known to all Irishmen for their talent, of which our 
walls already furnish so many evidences, were fostered in 
their abilities by him, and their successes and triumphs gave 
him the pleasure which he had so earned. They remain with 
us, young men of the highest further promise, and much 
sympathy will be felt with them in their bereavement. Irish 
art has lost one of its ablest men. He was always faithful to 
it, and though a Scotchman born was thoroughly Irish in his 
sentiment and desire to see honours won by Irish competitors 


_ with the greater English and foreign schools. . 


THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 


T the first meeting of the session, held last Monday, 
Professor Jebb, M.P., president, in the chair, Miss; 
Eugenie Sellers read a paper on three Attic lekythi, found at 
Etreria, and now in the National Museum at Athens. They. 
were of the finest workmanship, and extremely interesting from 
the point of view of topography, the subjects being respectively: 
Odysseus and the Sirens, Odysseus ard Circe, and Heracles 
and Atlas. The paper dealt fully with the vases themselves; 
and with their relation to other vases and to works of sculpture 
treating of the same subjects, In the discussion which fol, 
lowed, Mr. Cecil Smith expressed the opinion that the Sirens in 
Greek art were frequently mistaken for Harpies, and put for- 
ward the view that the winged figures in the so-called Harpy” 
tomb in the British Museum were more probably Sirens. .The 
hon. secretary read a paper by Mr. F. B. Jevons, on “Iron in 
Homer,” which went to show—(1) that it is opposed to the facts 
of the case to say that iron is more common in the “ Odyssey”? 
than in the “ Iliad,” or in the later lays of the “ Lliad” than in 
the older ; (2) that the Homeric poems must be placed in the 
Iron Age, but at the very beginning of it; (3) that if Homer 
lived in the Mycenzan period iron must have been known in 
that period ; and (4) that if iron was not known in that period; 
then even the oldest lays must be of later date. Sir Frederick 
Pollock expressed approval of the common-sense line taken in 
the paper, and maintained the view that Homer was certainly 
written in the Iron Age. As to the distance between the 
Trojan War and the age of the poems, it might be compared 
with the distance between the age of Charlemagne and the 
writers of the Charlemagne legends. It was possible that the 
frequent reference to bronze weapons in the poems was con- 
ventional, and a survival of poetic tradition. Mr. Frank Carter 
referred in some detail to the passages where iron is mentioned 
respectively in the “Iliad” and the “ Odyssey,” and argued 
that the later date of the “ Odyssey” might be inferred from 
them. It was clear that the poet of the “Iliad” regarded his 
audience as not acquainted with the working of iron to any 
degree of finish or in large masses. Dr. Leaf expressed his 
general concurrence in Mr. Jevons’s views, but contended that 
the fact of no iron being found in the shaft-graves at Mycenz 
did not necessarily imply that the Homeric poems had no rela- 
tion to Mycenzean discoveries, his view being that, though cer- 
tainly later than the shaft-graves, the poems were yet contem- 
porary with the later Mycenzean period when iron had come 
into use. Sir Charles Newton, Professor Lewis Campbell and 
Mr. Penrose also took part in the discussion. 


The Province of the Architect. 


Str,—Now that there is a lull at headquarters on this 
important and interesting subject could you find room for a few 
observations from a remote outsider in a corner of a Midland 
county? Though there is much which may be called ambiguous 
and indefinite in what has been written on the subject, this is 
after all a very practical question, and dealing with it from this 
point of view I would put the matter in the shape of “a case” 
and in tabulated form, and without further preface will start :—- 

1. A client for whom one has worked for many years, and 
who therefore knows one’s qualities, comes and says, ‘I want 
to buy a site for a house of from 80 to Ioo acres in extent, 
having special regard to dryness of soil, sunny aspects, good 
prospects, shelter, water-supply and drainage. Will you look 
out one for me?” 

2. A satisfactory site is, after about two years of investiga- 
tion, found and bought. Then client says, “I want roads and 
approaches, the grounds laying out, water provided, and outfall 
drains constructed.” These in due course are accomplished. 

3. Client says, “I want sketch-plans of house, out-offices, 
stabling, outbuildings, gardeners and servants’ cottages, to- 
gether with the proposed method of drainage and water 
service.” These, after much study and consultation with client 
and his “ better half,” are settled. 

4. Now instructions are given for ‘rough sections, eleva- 
tions and perspectives.” These, of course, have in a measure 
been rooted in the plans, and their development is com- 
paratively easy, though client is fastidious in his tastes. 

5. At this stage says the experienced client, “I wish to 
have a careful specification in draft.” Much time and pains 
are bestowed on this important document, and it is the subject 
of more interviews and conferences than all that has gone 
before, especially as to the treatment of sanitary appliances, ; 
the dryness of the walls and of the area built upon; the 
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minutie of water service, sinks, lavatories, cisterns, closets, 
baths ; the drains, their inlets, outlets, inspection, falls, 
flushings and ventilation ; the method of heating in addition to 
the open fireplaces ; the extent and position of opening case- 
ments, and their construction and fastenings; the freedom 
from the transmission of sound in floors, partitions and walls. 
These and many other details are all carefully discussed and 
sifted. 

6. Then, with an earnestness which well becomes a prudent 
man, Client requests “a careful approximate estimate, not taken 
from cubing, but from general quantities. This applies not 
only to buildings, but to all the other works also,” the figures 
submitted coming within the contemplated expenditure. 

7. Client requests “ contract-drawings and specifications and 
bills of quantities to be prepared for the whole of the works, but 
in sundry sections, so that the various classes of contractors can 
be invited to tender, and that tenders be submitted.” Halfa 
dozen competent tradesmen state their prices, and certain of 
them are accepted and contracts are entered into. 

8. Client orders “the works to be proceeded with.” With- 
out the employment of any clerk of works, but in trust of the 
architect, the contractors and their foremen and workmen, the 
whole of the works are finally completed. The architect pays 
frequent visits of inspection, and in nearly every instance meets 
client by appointment, and mutual oversight takes place. 
Warned by the architect at the commencement of the contract, 
client is most particular not to make variations, but at the same 
time most scrupulous that everything included in the contracts 
is duly executed. In due time all is completed, architect having 
from time to time calculated the sums due to contractors and 
certified accordingly, and 

g. Client requests “ adjustment of accounts as far as neces- 
sary.” This done and the balances all paid, the new house, 
cottages and premises are entered upon, and 

10. Finally, the client invites architect to visit at his 
pleasure the place which mutual aims, comparison of experience, 
trustful confidence and professional skill have rendered a com- 
fortable and healthy family home, and withal in the eye of 
client a group of buildings forming natural alliance with the 
site, its surroundings and the country generally. 

My suggestion is that there would be some practical service 
to at least the junior members of our profession if, in view of 
thé present controversy, one of the distinguished : architects 
now respectfully recognised as the ‘‘ memorialists ” would kindly 
\«aint out on this list which of the duties he would decline to 
undertake, and to whom he would relegate them.—Yours truly, 

October 17, 1892. Lei C. LYNAM, . 


Ventilating Large Buildings. 

S1R,—It would appear that your correspondent “ Veracity ” 
has mistaken his name. The Climax Ventilating Company 
has carried out work for me to my complete satisfaction. As 
you, Mr, Editor, have seen the actual orders, to which reference 
is made, concerning the integrity of which “Veracity ” thinks it 
dignified to cast sneers and doubt, it is manifest that “ Veracity,” 
in his attempt to throw mud, has only soiled his own fingers 
and missed his aim.—I am, &c., TRASECC Wy. dete 
"9 Great James Street, Bedford Row, London : 

October 19, 1892. 


_- SIR,—In your issue of the 14th inst., under the above head- 
ing, appears a letter under the zom de plume of “ Veracity,” 
which ‘is evidently designed for the purpose of casting doubt 
upon the fact of our having ventilated many of the buildings 
referred to by us. ‘ Veracity” assumes the character of the 
ass in the lion’s skin, and he would like his braying to resemble 
the expressions of an architect, but his form is perceived under 
his mask, and he more resembles a person interested in a rival 
ventilating company, whose name he thinks better to conceal, 

.You, Mr. Editor, have made it an easy matter for us to 
reply to the ill-advised letter of “ Veracity,” for not only have 
we shown you our actual orders for the ventilators supplied for 
‘-H.I.H. the Empress Frederick of Germany, but wiil again 
produce them if necessary. 

We have only to add that we are ready to draw swords with 
“‘Veracity,” and we challenge him to send us his name and 
address; we shall then know how to deal with him.— 
Yours, &c., es 

. THE “CLIMAX” VENTILATING COMPANY, LIMITED. 

15 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W._ iA 


London and City Churches. 


. SIR,—In reading your interesting articles on London and 
City churches, a thought occurred to me that if, where the 
removal of the latter is absolutely necessary, some plan for their 
re-erection could be devised in the new districts, a great boon 
_would be conferred on architectural and other students and the 
“utility of the respective fabrics again shown. We might, I 


ET 


think, well take a lesson from the Americans, who have not 
allowed their commercial and enterprising spirit to crush out 
the love of the remnants of antiquity. ‘ By the careful study of a 
single building more is often gained than by the perusal of the: 
most copious treatise on the same. Failing the adoption of my 
suggestion, I think, sir, every effort to secure whatever is worth 
preserving in the churches should be made. Hoping I have 
not trespassed too much on your valuable space.—Yours, &c., 
RENAISSANCE. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Edinburgh.—St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, as originally 
designed, consisted of a nave, north and south aisles, and a 
short chancel 15 feet long. The nave consisted of five bays of 
a total length of 78 feet, with a gallery over the entrance at the 
west end, in which was placed the organ. The galleries were 
continued over the aisles, with access stairs flanking the main 
entrance at the west end. In carrying out the alterations, the 
architects, Messrs. Kinnear & Peddie, have kept in view as a 
guiding principle the preservation of the original features of the 
church as far as that was possible. In designing the new 
chancel, the original east termination of the church has there- 
fore been preserved, merely extending it by the distance 
required for a chancel in keeping with the length and other pro- 
portions of the nave. As it was decided at the same time to 
remove the galleries, the space formerly occupied by the stairs 
has been added to the nave, which is now one bay longer than 
before. The original church was undoubtedly too short for its 
great breadth and height, and the extension has brought the 
church much more nearly in accord with its English prototypes, 
in which length is the predominant feature. The new chance: 
is equal in length to three bays of the nave, about 50 feet, and 
the organ is now placed in a bay next the nave, with stone piers 
and arches opening to the chancel and the south aisle. Beyond 
the space occupied by the organ is the clergy vestry, and below 
it is the choir vestry. Under the chancel there is a choir room, 
and off it are the organ bellows and hydraulic engine. The 
church has been reseated, and oak choir and clergy stalls have 
been placed in the chancel. The glass of the original east 
window has been transferred to the west window, and the east 
window and south-east chancel window have been fitted with 
stained-glass by Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne. The organ 
has been entirely reconstructed by Messrs. Bishop & Son, 
London. The total internal length of the church from the west 
to the east wall is now over 140 feet, and notwithstanding’ that 
the details. and construction. of the original portion’ of the 
church are in many respects bad, the church has an impressive 


and dignified appearance. 


GENERAL. jist 

In the Account of our article on “ Whorlton-in-Cleveland ” 
it should have been mentioned that the honorary architect was 
Mr. C.°C. Hodges, of Hexham, and that two of the photographs 
published were kindly Jent to our correspondent, Mr. J. C. 
Fowler, by the architect. ‘ 

Wicolai Arbo, the painter of historic scenes, died in 
Christiania on the 14th inst. He was born at Drammen, 
Norway, in 1831, and studied his art in Copenhagen and 
Diisseldorf. ; ’ 

A Chapel, which will be a memorial of John Ericsson, the 
Swedish engineer, is to be erected at Goteborg. The architects 
are Messrs. Hedlund & Rasmussen, of Filipstad, who won the 
commission in competition. R ttt 

A Leaden Seal, which is supposed to have been attached 
to a bull of Pope Eugenius IV., who reigned from 1431 to 1447, 
has been found during excavations for a building in the fish- 
market of Speyer. 

The Dean and Chapter of Peterborough have accepted 
the offer of “A Friend” to provide a new organ for the 
cathedral at a cost of 3,000/. . \ ieee 

The First Ordinary General Meeting of the Suivey rs 
Institution for the session 1892-93 will be held on Megnday, 
November 14, when the president, Mr. Charles J. Shoppee, will 
deliver an opening address. “s 

A Public Meeting has been held at Skelmanthorpe, when 
it was unanimously agreed to raise funds for building a church, 
the necessity for which was urgent. "i. (a 

The Church of St. Paul, Walden, near Hatfield, is, it is 
stated, in danger of falling to pieces from general decay and 
rottenness. Funds, it is hoped, may be subscribed to save the 
building. 

At a Meeting of the Council of the Sanitary Institute held 


-on October 12 Professor Anthony Roche, R. E. Middleton, 
‘M.Inst.C.E., and°- W. Howard Smith, city engineer, Carlisle, 


fifteen members and fifteen associates 
M. Bechmann, of Paris, was elected 


were elected fellows : 
were duly elected. 
honorary fellow. 
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THERE was a crowded attendance. at the opening meet-. 


ing of the Architectural Association, whén ‘the newly- 
elected president, Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL, delivered his 
inaugural address. _Many veteran members and supporters 
of the Association were also present. The President was 
able to give a cheery account of the working of the new 
educational scheme, a success without doubt, considering 
that difficulties of no ordinary character have had to be 
encountered. The President also alluded to the friction 
that had marked their proceedings at the end of the past 
session. If there is anything to be learned from his remarks 
on that topic, it certainly must be that the members of the 
Association have, what is sadly wanted at present amongst 
many societies, the ability to be guided by common sense. 
Mr. Brasuitt,, looking back over a period of thirty 
years, expressed his opinion that no one had been the 
worse for the disputes that had taken place, but perhaps 

had been all the better; and the same remark, he con- 
' sidered, applied to the late disputes in the Association. 
intended seriously, the remark was misleading and unwise. 
The disputes of earlier and later days have produced mis- 
cellaneous results, from which the profession still suffers. 
But it has been quite different in regard to the disputes at 
the Association. The give-and-take principle can easily 


assert itself among young people, and it is because the 


members allowed their common sense to guide them that 
no injury followed, and that therefore there was cause for 
congratulation on Friday evening. It was a mistake that 
divisions should have been allowed to arise, but one that 
was speedily corrected. That has not been the case in 
the disputes of the elder men whom, in natural course, 
the rising generation of young architects will supplant. 


THE Works Committee of the London School Board 
have come to the conclusion that the tenders accepted by 


the Board for schools lately planned have been very costly.. 


The committee have therefore resolved to recommend that 
the plans of the new school which it is proposed to erect 
on the’ Priory Street site, Bromley, be prepared by an archi- 
tect not in the service of the Board. It is to be regretted 
that the committee, or rather their predecessors, did not 
arrive at a similar conclusion many years ago. In that case 
the Board would have been preserved from expenditure 
that was wasteful. Of course the members acted according 
to their lights. They were not acquainted with the carrying 
out of contracts, but, like all men whoshare in the admini- 
stration of local government, they had faith in their in- 
fallibility. The extravagance in consequence was on a 
scale that was in proportion to the magnitude of London. 
It is now rather late to adopt the right. course, but better 
late.than never, and the change will no doubt be accepted 
as a confession of weaknesses and of sorrow for them. 


‘Ir is a pity the French Government will not deal with 
the ruins on the Quai d’Orsay, Paris, in the same manner 
as has been done with the ruins of Saint Cloud, that is, 
sell them to the demolisher who would pay the highest 
price for the materials. The building in Paris is more 
oppressive to all who would forget the events of 1870 than 
was the suburban palace which was supposed to be a 
memorial of German vandalism. For the destruction of the 
Cour des Comptes was undoubtedly the crime of French- 
men. During several years negotiations have been going on 
about making over the place to the Union des Arts 
Décoratifs ; the deeds transferring it have been signed, it is 
said, and M: Moyaux, the architect, has prepared plans for 
a new museum. But the visitor to Paris still finds the 
blackened walls of the. building before his eyes and the 
interior is more desolate than it appeared after the suppres- 
sion of the Commune. There is evidently some mystery about 
the transaction. It ‘is supposed that-the members of ‘the 

_ Union are not eager to have a new museum, or realise that 
‘ they have not sufficient money to’ pay for a building. (The 
* delay may therefore be a stroke of policy, for it may be con- 
cluded that eventually the ‘people of Paris will become so 
enraged about the continuance of the ruins, that they will 
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gladly approve of expenditure to remove an eyesore. It is 
remarkable that they have exhibited so much patience 
under an infliction which it would be so easy to remove. 
The interests of the Union are not served by the inactivity. 


-Money was subscribed, works of art were presented and a 


lottery was sanctioned, and apparently in. vain. The 
collections, if limited, are of interest, but they. are not 
visited. To most people in Paris the Union js only a name, 
and one with which little credit can be associated. If fur- 
ther operations are attempted, it will be necessary to appeal 
again to the public, and it is doubtful whether, after 
the experience of the last ten years, they would jfagain 
display any liberality. The wiser course would be to make 
over the collections and funds to the Government or the 
municipality. It is quite evident that, without official 
guidance, Frenchmen cannot establish a museum, 


THE exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours contains this year over six hundred. drawings, 
which is creditable to the hospitable spirit of the Council. 
There are a good many surprises among the ‘collection. 
The President of the Institute appears’ to have been 
fascinated by landscape, and the Approaching Michaelmas 
is as simple a scene as could be desired, for it consists 
of a country cottage with a thatched roof which it is a 
shame to associate with roast goose. Mr.’ Harry HINzE’s 
Tramp is a steamer in a rough sea “off Ushant,” and it 
should be utilised by the advocates of a Channel tunnel. Mr. 
FRANK BRANGWYN cannot get away from ships, but- his 
Slave Traders might as well be a scene on land. ‘The 
dealers are as quiet as if they were trafficking in pictures. 
Mr. Orrock has discovered one of the Holy Islands of 
the North, and utilises the quiet seas. Next year we 
hope he will venture further, where the wild waves. 
can’ exhibit their strength. Mr. DoLiMan’s Dead or 
Alive is one of the modern. highwaymen = scenes, 
but the rascal in this case does not fail to excite the in- 
terest which is felt when any living thing is at ba‘-y 
here it is One against six. Mr. J. CLARK is as’ moder: 
and domesticated as ever, and his Golden Wedding is as 
successful as any of his interiors. Mr. KENNINGTON has 
forsaken the slums and taken to a sort of fashionable life 
without much ‘loss. Altogether there is much which is 
interesting this year, and a visit to the Institute gallewics 
will certainly be repaid by the pleasure secured. 


WHEN we find so able a- lawyer, as Mr. Justice 
Hawkins admitting that possibly under-.other circum- 
stances. he might not agree with the opinion of a lawyer-no 
less able, that is, Mr. Baron PoLLock, about what consti- 
tutes a building, it is once more made evident that a 
In the appeal case that 
was under consideration, it was stated that the Leicester 
magistrates held that a photographer’s. glass-case measuring 
9 feet 6 inches by 3 feet by 7. feet, which served instead of 
a window, was a building under 51 & 52 Vic. cap. 32, 
sec. 3, and that before setting it up the owner ought to have 
obtained permission from the Urban: Sanitary Authority. 
Baron Potiock in his decision admitted. that a con- 
servatory was not a building, nor a. builder’s . pay- 
box. But the unlucky glass case, like some cages for 
animals or birds, was held to be within the purview of the 
Act, because it was supposed to interfere with the light 
and air of a street., Mr. Justice Hawkins threw the 
responsibility on the magistrates, as it. was not prudent. to 
interfere with their discretion ; but it was evident that he 
considered the glass case was not a building. When will 
the Legislature work out a definition of a building which 
will not make some cases appear as absurd? . 


ALTHOUGH it might be supposed from the speeches in 
the Assembly that there was opposition between Church 
and State in France, the building of churches under 
Government authority has not come to an:end. .A com- 
petition is announced for a new parish church for Saint 
Brieuc, in Brittany, which is to be erected on the triangular 
site where the existing church stands. _As commonly hap- 
pens in such cases in France, the designs must include 
drawings that will show the decoration and furniture... The 
committee of selection will include the mayor and some 
municipal. councillors, besides three members selected by 
the local council of civil buildings. 
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THE ART AND PROFESSION OF 
ARCHITECTURE.—Il.* 


HE extracts from the collection of essays on the 

’ qualifications and training of architects which we 
published last week, if fairly considered, are enough to 
satisfy any reasonable mind that clients would not suffer 
through defective construction or disregard of details of 
business if they gave commissions to architects who claimed 
to be artists. Unfortunately clients are not to be satisfied 
so easily. In this country the majority of people have not 
yet got clear of the absurd belief that every artist is by 
nature an irregular being, that is, if his actions are tested 
by the laws which apply to commonplace mortals. It is 
in vain to say that the foremost painters and sculptors can 
make hard bargains, that they are wealthy because they are 
prudent, and that their lives can sustain any light, however 
fierce, which may be cast on them. The ordinary citizen 
will not.accept that. evidence. He may be compelled to 
deal directly with the artists when. he wants a portrait or a 
bust, but as a rule he prefers to engage in such transactions 
through an agent. He does not buy pictures on his own 
judgment, nor will he accept the painters’ estimate of their 
worth. When he does not purchase from the auction- 
room he relies on the experience of the dealer. 

Now the purchase of a picture is a far less momentous 
affair than becoming a building owner. Every man who 
contemplates erecting a building is aware that he is court- 
ing annoyance. There are local authorities to be satisfied ; 
there may be claims for infringement of light and air and 
other privileges ; the builder may be dishonest or unlucky, 
and his creditors will send in exorbitant demands ; sub- 
contractors may try to. cast responsibility for extras upon 
the building owner ; and the relatives of disabled work- 
men may make pathetic appeals to his wife or children 
about the daily martyrdom at the works and the heca- 
tomb of victims. Amidst such perplexities can he expect 
that anybody who calls himself an artist, and may be 
assumed to be somewhat nervous, will be vigorous enough 
to stand between him and all these claimants? Specula- 
tors in building can understand that in all official and 
private demands there is much which is experimental, 
in order to discover what is the yielding power of 
the building owner; but the majority of people who 
build because they are compelled to undertake operations 
of the kind would be lable to be frightened at the simplest 
notice, if they were not assured that their architects were by 
nature and training qualified to deal with all opponents. In 
these days, when all transactions are revealed in newspapers, 
can it be supposed that people are not aware that a row of 
costly houses may be pulled down because an imaginary line 
of frontage was disregarded to the extent of a few inches ; 
or that a church on which a large sum of money had been 
expended was about to be demolished because a plan was 
not deposited with a town clerk, and that the donor was 
compelled to pay heavily for permission to complete the 
work? Such cases demonstrate the importance of trifling 
formalities, which are the things of all others that are com- 
monly supposed to be most annoying to the artistic mind. 
The system of local government in England is the work of 
so-called business men, aided by officials who believe in 
circumlocutory processes ; it was contemplated that all 
operations belonging to the system would be carried out by 
beings of the same classes, and hence the belief has 
got abroad that nobody else is qualified to meddle. with 
Acts,and by-laws. Is it not, for example, the fact that the 
employment of district surveyors as architects in London is 


in many cases due to the apprehension that if outsiders be. 


called in obstacles will arise which will delay the comple- 
tion of the buildings? In a provincial town an atchitect 
or surveyor sometimes is made the agent for the letting of 
the sites which are made available by driving new streets. 
In such a case it will be found that he secures the majority 
of the commissions for the new buildings. In their 
ignorance of by-laws and regulations, the people who lease 
the plots are afraid to decline his recommendation of him- 
self’ as the most eligible architect. It is absurd to suppose 


* Architecture: a Profession or an Art. Thirteen Short Essays on 
the Qualifications and Training cf Architects. Edited by R. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., and T. G. Jackson, A.R.A.. (London : John Murray.) 


that when the procedure respecting new buildings is left in 
the hands of men who‘have intérests of their own to pro- 
mote, architecture is a free art in this country, or is com- 
parable for liberty with: painting: and sculpture. Mr. 
Norman Suaw says “that the public may be perfectly well 
left to take care of themselves.” True, but in doing so 
they take care to avoid the least inconveniencé, although 
art and artist may suffer. aren eyoek Fak Este ig 
What constitutes men of business we need not discuss, 
but the quality which is called common sense, although’ it 
is uncommon, must be. possessed ‘by everyone who claims 
to be among them. ‘The prevalence ‘of that quality made 
Napoteon look down with contempt on. Englishmen as a 
nation of shopkeepers (eventually it helped to conquer 
him), and by many it is supposed to be fatal to art.” It has 
its use, however, in architecture. When, for instance, a 
costly country-house is erected without a provision for 
water supply, or a handsome coach-house. is completed 
which will not admit an ordinary brougham ; when a 
sculpturesque fireplace is set up without a flue in connec- 
tion with it—to mention a few actual cases—can we' believe 
that a successful business man in London, Manchester .or 
Glasgow would say that in the architects whose devotion to 
form made them oblivious of other requirements he recog- 


-nised the qualities and especially that- good sense which 


brought him success ? Now, anyone who holds the office 
of President of the Institute of Architects must have a good 
many oversights and mistakes submitted to his judgment every 
year by aggrieved clients. Mr. MacVicar ANDERSON was 
therefore acting conscientiously when he attached import- 


ance to business proficiency, for’ power of that kind’ is 


needed if buildings are to be satisfactory to those who 
dwell in them as well as to the few who gaze on them from 
outside. Mr. BLlomrirLp is angry because business pro- 
ficiency should be placed on the same level as scientific 
knowledge and artistic taste, but if we admit with Mr. 
MICKLETHWAITE that “the public are the architects’ 
masters,” it must follow that every architect should have 
that business proficiency by which servants become useful 
to the public. Would the muddle of the London School 
Buard have arisen if there was business proficiency in the 
architectural department? Would that case occur which 
lately caused consternation in a Colonial town, that is, 
where an architect undertook to carry out an hospital for 
40,000/,, and after 65,o00/, had been expended there was 
not accommodation provided for a patient? ‘The invention 
and creation must be extraordinary to compensate for the 
losses which have arisen in all such cases. aaah ren y 
In another way the public take care of themselves, and 
that is by assuming that art and costliness are synonymous. 


That point does not appear to have engaged the attention 


of the essayists, or if so they have scorned to explain how 
architectural art is obtainable on economical terms. When 
a man who contemplates building reads, “ our proper field 
is not confined to the office: we are, or shouid be, still 


more at home in the workshop or the building shed,” is he. 
not likely to ask himself what such an interference with ~ 


workmen will add to his bill? He finds also that it is a 
sign of a pretender whenever it happens that “the co- 
operation of the other arts is the more welcome when they 
are cheap and artists are subservient ;” that is to say, not 
only building, but all things connected with it, must mean 
a lavish outlay in order to be recognised as art. When it is 
remembered that the standard of value of late years with 


painters has been founded on the amazing prices paid for 


certain pictures, a building owner is certain to hesitate 
before he bespeaks a design in which painted decoration is 
an element. 

If we, were living in some Utopia, where art was a 
necessity to the multitude, or if men and women bought 
houses merely for the gratification of their eyes, as they buy 
pictures, statues and gimgrackery, money would never be 
more frezly expended than on the arts which are subsidiary to 
architecture. 
Men. may pay large prices for works of art, which they hope 
to sell again with profit; they are miserly in all that relates 
to architectural decoration. Mr. Jackson would desire to 
see his Zroéégé, the jerry-builder, abstaining from showy 


ornament ; but it is in the display of that article most 


shrewdness is seen. By means of it the builder captivates, 
and while it is before their eyes his customers cannot think 
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But it is different in the England of our days. 


— se oe 


building itself and in its decoration. . . 
_ building craftsman who displays an aptitude for general design will 
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of the-construction of floors or the jointing of gas-pipes. 
Everybody wants ornament, but it is expected to be 
thrown in as if to reward outlay on other things. To 
what extent the work of the builder, if honestly ex- 
ecuted and according to satisfactory designs, can please 
without the aid of accessories we need not inquire. It is 
sufficient for us to say that any style which makes costly 
accessories essential will not satisfy the public, and archi- 
tects must suffer. It was the apprehension of a large outlay 
on painting, sculpture, &c., which kept people from giving 
commissions to WILLIAM BurcEs. ‘That he was an artist 
probably would not be denied by all the essayists, but even 
in Cardiff there is only one house which he designed. ‘The 
people were wealthy, but they were scared by the beautiful 
things which they could see on visiting the castle. It may 
be said now that the town is not a loser, as there is more 
chance for immature styles, but the fact remains that while 
in Cardiff and elsewhere Gothic houses were in fashion, 
BuRGEs was ignored because he was a steadfast believer in 
the unity of the arts, and sought the aid of painters and 
sculptors to complete his buildings. 

It is well to bear in mind such facts as we have stated 
when the condition of architecture is under consideration. 
It is not because architecture is being made a close pro- 
fession by means of examinations and registration, or 
because the professional architect is ‘‘ boneless,” that all 
the arts have not fair play for their exercise under every 
new roof. Boneless architects would not object to the 
advantages in the form of percentage which must come 
from the employment of metal-workers, carvers, plasterers, 
and other craftsmen. The cause cf the evil is that clients 
in general object, and there is no way of compelling them 
to look on the relation between the arts in the right way. 
They can always find agents to carry out their wishes on a 
restricted scale. The public must be educated before they 
can realise it is a duty to pay for accomplishing a union of 
arts, and until that desirable time arrives there is little use 
in casting all the blame for the neglect of the arts on the 
“professional architect.” 

It may be said that the duty of the architect is to insist 
on the co-operation of craftsmen regardless of cost, that he 
ought to look on himself asa part of a compound body 
which must be moved in its entirety if moved atall. Thus, 
for example, Mr. G. C. Horsey, in his essay on “The 
Unity of Art,” says :— 

The architect must be one of a body of artists possessing an 
intimate knowledge of the crafts; and no less, on the other hand, the 
painter, sculptor and other craftsmen must be in direct touch and sym- 
pathy with architecture. There must be a real communion, a common 
understanding and a working together towards the highest and best 
aim, 

This suggests a delightful state of affairs, but when the 
bond of union is so close between the artists, why is it 
necessary to put the architect in the awkward position of an 
agent? Why not let the whole band form not only an ideal, 
but a legal partnership? Unless the laws were changed, 
the Courts would not approve of such an arrangement as is 
proposed by Mr. Hors ey, for by it the architect would be 
acting in two.capacities, that is, as an agent and as a con- 
tractor. The judges would be sceptical about the high 
aims, and conclude the ‘“‘real communion” was only a phrase 
to conceal collusion and common interests. The artists 
must undertake the responsibilities of partners either with 
limited or unlimited liability, or they must execute the con- 
joined work gratuitously. 

Mr. Leruasy, who proves he has the delicate touch of 
the old essayists, appears to recognise the complexities 
which must arise when there is co-operation in the pro- 
duction of a perfect building, for what he says means that 
the architect must be one of the craftsmen, or a sublimated 
personage who was not only a master of all the crafts, but 
is admitted to be a chief by his fellows. We regret we 
cannot give the scheme in its entirety ; a few extracts must 
suffice :— 


The next step will be for the architect to associa‘e with himself, 
not-thirty draughtsmen in a back office (a number which I understand 
has been exceeded), but a group of associates and assistants on the 
. By this means also the 


then be able to become a building director—an architect. This cannot 
be now, for.the builder is ignorant of the ideal of architecture... . 


a The architect can only be permitted to remain the ruler in the kingdcm 


of the crafts if he shows himself capable of lifting building once more to 
the place of a real, imaginative and emotional art. Therefore, in the 
words of a king to his son, ‘‘ Above all virtues, study to know well 
your own craft, which is, to rule your people. And when I say this, 
T bid you know all crafts, For, except you know every one, how can 
ye control every one? which is your proper office.” 

When the time arrives for that mode of construction to 
be feasible the millennium cannot be far distant. » Mr. 
LetHasy, however, does not imagine that so desirable 
a consummation can be attained without much suffering. 
Addressing those who are to battle with the existing 
system, he says :— 


If you choose the professional part, you may still call yourself an 
architect. Although the drift of tendency is not set in that direction, 
there is probably time for you tc be successful, to ask a 100-guinea 
fee, and to reach the end of that vista. If, on the other hand, your 
choice is entirely for your art, you will certainly be poor, because 
much work cannot properly be done by one person, Perhaps, too, 
your employer may fora time despise you as a handicraftsman. But 
you will have the craftsman’s joy in his craft. You will have a place 
in life for a whole-hearted ambition, that greatest of all crying wants, 
a noble ambition to do good work on the earth before you die ; to be 
a leader perhaps in the art of making those things by which man lives ; 
to bring nearer the time when all life will be beauty. 


They must be stonyhearted who cannot respect a man who 
counts the cost beforehand and deliberately accepts the 
sacrifices he foresees. Enthusiasm can. do much with 
young people, and before now, at least, a few have had to 
suffer through their loyalty to architectural art. But we are 
afraid Mr. Leruasy is not likely to find many companions 
who will keep up with him for a long period. 

All the essayists do not demand so, much ‘self-denial 
from the architects of the future. Mr. NORMAN SHAw, 
Mr. MickLteTHWwaITE, Mr. BopLey are not apparently in 
favour of making the craftsman supreme in education as in 
buildings. Mr. Jackson, while advocating workshop prac- 
tice, does not recommend rivalry with handicraftsmen in 
dexterity. He also states, as a result of his experience with 
his own pupils, “ that those who have been to the university 
learn architecture twice as quickly as others, who are per- 
haps their-equals in natural gifts, but have not been trained 
in that way,” a circumstance which suggests that the system 
in favour with the essayists is likely to cramp the faculties. 


unless they have been strengthened by old-fashioned .., 


methods. i 
It seems to us that in education, as in practice, there 


should be more liberty than is recommended by the. essay= 


ists. Let a national school of architecture be established, 


assuming the funds are forthcoming, but let attendance in™~ 


ory 


Some students may prefer to work ‘there “°: 
after they have had more or less office experience, while _:' 


it be optional. 


others can hardly understand the lines of a drawing unless...” 
they have seen and handled objects which are similar’ to... 
those represented. But let arrangements be made which:: » 


will prevent students from imagining that architecture ison’ 


merely an affair of-odds and ends of craftsmanship, and "' 


that a structure can be tinkered into a beautiful building by’ 


means of bits of metal-work or terra-cotta. A German or 
Frenchman would be incredulous if he were told that in a 
volume which in a great measure treats of the education of 
architects, mathematics, physics, chemistry, history, law and 
eesthetics are ignored ; that the art is regarded as having no 
relation to the past, and that the workmen are supposed to 
be the arbiters of taste. But we have followed insular ways 
for three centuries since England emancipated herself from 
Continental influence, and why should not such an experi- 
ment be tried now as was practicable, not only in the six- 
teenth but in the twelfth century ? 

We do not consider we are abie to realise the impression 
which the volume will leave on the mind of a lay reader. 
But we imagine he is likely to conclude from the pages that 
during the century there were no examples of beautiful 
building produced in England until the essayists appeared, 
and that at present they stand alone among English archi- 
tects as artists. Mr. MICKLETHWAITE, it is true, concludes 
his essay by admitting that “the proportion of buildings 
which rise to the level of architecture is greater than it was.” 
But, restricted as that amount of praise may be, it is dimi- 
nished by what he says elsewhere, for of the buildings 
which are erected under the direction of an architect he 
considers that “‘all but a few are only fronts, seldom rising 
to mediocrity of design or showing any deviation from the 
beaten track, except such as comes by accident from the 
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helpless flounderings of complete ignorance.” Throughout 
the pages are judgments which are delivered with no less 
confidence. : 

The lay mind cannot be expected to understand how easily 
those assertions can be made, and how common they are 
with architects when they are referring to the works of other 
men. Was there’ evera building which was entirely satis- 
factory to the contemporaries of the architect who designed 
it? Can we imagine that any work by one of the essayists 
was in all its parts acceptable to the remainder? When the 
peculiarities of architectural styles are remembered, and how 
they now appear and vanish like the “ last season’s patterns” 
of the mercers, it is not to be expected that the grounds on 
which examples are admired or ‘blamed can rest on any- 
thing firmer than “the baseless fabric of a vision.” Criti- 
cism is therefore easy, because it would be absurd to expect 
reasons for judging qualities which are transient. But the 
general reader cannot .be aware how soon after enter- 
ing an architect’s office a‘ pupil becomes a censor, 
and how persistently the habit of uttering assured 
and merciless criticisms with facility sticks to him 
through life. If laymen could be aware of the prevalence 
of that “mutual scorn” of which Sir GitperT Scott used 
to speak, they would read the essays with caution. ‘They 
would understand, too, that when any of the writers appears 
to be humbled at what he sees, there is no reason to despair 
about architecture. Thus when Mr. Boptey says, ‘‘ There 
seems to be a little glimmer of a distant hope that a better 
day may dawn and that we may gradually, though slowly, 
learn to know a little more of the dignity and high-calling 
of our art,” he is only, as becomes a student of Gothic, 
expressing such words as might have come from a Medieval 
monk or master-mason after the completion of some noble 
church. The higher we rise in art the prospect of what can 
be accomplished becomes more clear and fascinating. 


THE LIVERROOL ART GALLERY. 


T the monthly meeting of the Library, Museums and Arts 
A Committee of the Liverpool Corporation, which was held 
on the 2oth inst., a letter from Sir W. B. Forwood was read, in 
which he said :—I think we have every reason to congratulate 
ourselves upon the success which has‘attended our labours 
during the past year, indeed, the past two years. We have 
greatly enlarged the area of our work, and have attracted 
largely increased attendances at each of the institutions uader 
our care. Inthe art department we have had two most suc- 
essful autumn exhibitions, and have added to our permanent 
gallery, in addition to our usual purchases, the important 
work by Mr. Holman Hunt, Zhe Triumph of the Inno- 


cents. We have also added to our gallery of casts some. 


very fine examples of ancient sculptures. The perma- 
nent gallery has been thrown open on Sunday afternoons ; 
the attendance has been satisfactory excepting during the 
summer months. We utilised the gallery in the spring by 
holding a naval exhibition, which was very interesting and 
attractive, and was undoubtedly greatly appreciated. The 
profit derived from the exhibition will enable us, we hope, to 
secure the classic picture, Ze Death of Nelson, by Maclise, for 
our permanent gallery. Negotiations are pending for the 
acquisition of the Roscoe collection of old masters. Should 
these be deposited in our galleries we shall be compelled to 
consider at an early date the question of further enlargements. 
.The Arts sub-committee reported that an agreement had 
been drawn up for the transfer of the Roscoe collection of pic- 
tures, and the sub-committee recommended that the terms be 
accepted without prejudice to any rights the Corporation might 
have as owners of some of the works in the collection. The 
same committee’s proceedings also contained a clause to the 
effect that the committee had carefully reviewed their recom- 
mendation as to the purchase of pictures from the autumn 
exhibition as directed by the Council, and it was moved by Sir 
William Forwood, seconded by Mr. Rodway, and resolved that 
the particular works to which exception had been taken, differ- 
ing both in style and treatment from pictures of a more 
familiar and conventional character, were in the opinion of the 
sub-committee of quite exceptional merit, and calculated to 
enhance the general excellence of the city collection, and the 
sub-committee, with a due sense of their responsibility, and 
being fortified in their judgment by artists of distincticn, re- 
affirmed their recommendations. 
The Chairman said, with regard to the pictures, the Art 
Committee and General Committee had made an offer which 
they believed they had a perfect right to do, subject to the 
usual confirmation by the Council of the proceedings of that 
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committee. The matter was referred back in order that the ’ 
Council might have an opportunity of examining the pictures; : 


therefore the duty of that committee was simply to send on that 
report as before. 

The committee, on the recommendation of the Technical 
Instruction sub-committee, awarded an art scholarship to Mr. 
Charles J. Prescott, 71 Upper Stanhope Street, a student in 
the Liverpool School of Art, Mount Street, conferring free 
admission to instruction in the day classes at the Liverpool 
School of Art, together with a payment of 50/. per annum 
towards the cost of maintenance and materials, tenable for one 
year, but renewable for a subsequent period of two years on a 
satisfactory report from the headmaster of the school. The 
scholar will be required to devote his whole time to his art 
studies, and especially to the study of art as applied to 
industry. 


STONEHENGE AND ANALOGC US 
STRUCTURES. 


N his last letter to the Z7zmes Captain Pasfield Oliver 
writes :—De Sacy quotes the saying of: an ancient. Arabic 
savant when regarding the Great Pyramid, “ Pour chaque 
édifice je crains le temps, mais, quant 4 ce monument, je crains 
peur le temps”; and doubtless pre-Celtic, British, Roman, 
Danish, Saxon and Norman sages, all in their turn, have 
repeated their own paraphrase of some such sentiment with 
regard to hoary Stonehenge. But the atmospheric influences of 
Wiltshire are far different from those of Egypt ; whilst the 
intermittent succession of barbarous, rude and, lastly, civilised 
invaders has furnished fresh bands of marauders and depre- 
dators, who have utilised all the available material of the once 
solid structure, stripped it to its foundations, and only left bare 
and gaunt the skeleton, the bare bones, of a once formidable 
cyclopean acropolis, inside of whose walls the sepulchres of the 
mighty chiefs who founded it were in all probability enshrined, 
with relics perhaps as rich as those found in the sepulchres of 
the circular agora, within the cyclopean ramparts of ‘Mycenz. 
Owing to the vast periods of time that must have elapsed since 
the dilapidation of the edifice was commenced (perhaps has 
tened and intensified by the finds of golden torques and orna- 
ments), and which has continued down to quite recent times 
(there is hardly a bridge, church, mill-dam, or any stone 
structure for miles round but what has been furnished with 
material from this source), I still maintain, with all respect for 
the opinion of Professor Heddle, that the original position of the 
fallen stones, and a fortiori of those that have vanished, as well 
as of the smallererect stonesisdebatable. Only seventeen upright 
stones of the outer ring are now standing, and only six of their 
lintels remain in theirplaces. The whole of the segment on the 
south-western side is missing, besides a gap to the south-east, 
in which direction I look for the original entrance. I agree, 
however, with the Wiltshire antiquaries in regard to one of the 
prostrate trilithons, that its position is ascertainable (within an 
inappreciable degree of error) with sufficient accuracy; so 
much so, that I have eélsewhere advocated its re-erection 
under capable direction. [Just a quarter of a century ago I 
myself, with a party of gunners and a triangle gyn, raised into 
position the western capstone of Le Trépied’ cromlech. in 
Guernsey, but I took good care that a qualified archzologist, 
who had originally explorea the monument, Mr. J; Lukis, 
should superintend the exact replacement of the ponderous 
rock, in presence of the Bailiff of Guernsey.] This pair of 
pillars, which stood 22 feet in height, with the lintel, 16 feet in 
length, fell in 1797, therefore the centenary of its downfall is 
fast approaching, and an appropriate: season for drawing 
public attention to its prostrate condition and the propriety of 
rehabilitating somewhat this noble specimen of primeval 
architecture seems now to occur. 

Professor Heddle argues that, however difficult it may have 
been to bring the stones to the circle, it must have been 
infinitely more so to raise them again for removal. Inigo 
Jones, Stukeley and others have recorded the removal of 
pillars, and it does not at all follow that the blocks were carried 
off whole. The holes bored in the so-called “slaughtesing 
stone” are evidence that the depredators were well aware of 
the method of splitting up large stones. 

I made no demur to Fergusson’s statement about the very 
misnamed “altar stone,” as it was and is impossible to discuss, 
within the limits of a letter, all the different speculative theories 
on such a subject. So-called Druids’ altars belonged (I-fondly 
imagined) to quite exploded and wholly obsolete ideas of a past 
generation of antiquaries, in~ company with free-standing 
dolmens. I would only suggest that with such pondérous 
lintels and imposts, equally. massive threshold stones or door- 
sills, such as found at Mycenz and Tiryns, must have co. 
existed. Supposing an altar to have been used in religious 
rites by the builders of Stonehenge, such artists were’ capable 
of constructing far more convenient altars for sacrificial pur- 
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poses than the extremely inartistic and inconvenient rude slab 
of stone, which may have been either a portion of a sub- 
‘structure or a roofing slab. - : 

Professor Heddle’s Objection 1.—That. the trilithons are 
‘smooth-dressea, so that their surfaces could, afford no grip to 
stone filling their interstices, without lime. . : 

Sir Henry James describes the outer and inner stones as all 
being “roughly squared and dressed,” and if Professor Heddle 
will visit the Gate of the Lions, forming the principal, entrance 
ito the Acropolis of Mycenz, he will fnd.an example of, how a 
massive trilithon.can be fitted so.as to form an actual portion of 
a cyclopean wall. It is remarkable that the lintel of the Lions’ 
‘Gate is within an inch of-the exact length of the lintel on the 
south-east pylon, of Stonehenge. The postern-gate of the 
Mycene citadel is another good example of .a similar trilithon. 

Objection 2.—Why labour was wasted in smooth-dressing 
the surfaces, &c. ? 

The ¢au/as are smooth-dressed and the early citadel builders 
-at Tiryns and Mycenz bestowed greater labour on their gates 
than their successors. Besides there is no reason for doubting 
that the builders of Stonehenge used lime mortar, as Dr. 
Schliemann has proved that clay was used to fill the interstices 
-of cyclopean masonry, although all traces of it have now 
disappeared excepting in a few instances. 

Objection 3.—Why is no residual déér7s found at Stone- 
henge? 

As a high-road runs close by Stonehenge, it is not difficult to 
account for the use to which such dédrzs could be put. I 
have no doubt that the Roman, sappers used the greatest part 
of the masonry for the neighbouring. camp over Amesbury. 
Doubtless a search for this object would reveal a quantity of 
material identical with that of Stonehenge. The barrows and 
tumuli in the neighbourhood would also le formed of similar 
wubbish. , . 

Objection 4.—Did not the trilithons of the Balearics stand 
in megalithic bareness until subsequently filled in by a thinner- 
‘skinned race? 

The Professor seems to consider that megaliths and bare- 
ness are complementary to one another. He therefore probably 
considers that dolmens were free standing and bare until filled 
in by another race of men. -The bilithons (éaz/as) were con- 
sidered to have been solitary monuments until M. Cartailhac 
discovered that they were standing in a curvilinear line, and 
Subsequently that they had been so placed in order to sustain 
-corbeiled-in roofs. They were inappropriate as solitary altars 
—impracticable for such a use—but their utility in the sense 
of supports is now evident and accounts besides for the use of 
the curious pedestals found in Malta. 

Objection 5.—Stimulation to worship, damped out by roofing 
slabs. As I do not pretend to say that Stonehenge was a 
temple I cannot acquiesce in the supposition that the bare trili- 
thons were erected to stimulate worship. Fergusson himself 
points to the huge dolmen called Cueva de Menga, near 
Antequera, in Spain ; this is partly oval, in fact curvilinear, not 
‘completely elliptical, composed of thirty-one upright stones, but 
roofed in with huge slabs, one measuring 25 feet by 21 feet. 
Fergusson says (p. 384), “ Antequera is, in fact, a roofed and 
‘covered-up Stonehenge—Stonehenge a free-standing Antequera. 
If both were situated in Wiltshire or in Andalusia I should un- 
hesitatingly declare for Antequera being the older. Men do 
what is useful before they indulge .in what is merely fanciful.” 
Yet Antequera is roofed in and nearly covered by its original 
mound. Captain Merry has described a semicircle of twenty- 
two upright pillars at Sddava, near the Ebro. between 
Saragossa and Pamplona, which seems another analogous 
‘Structure, but uncovered. The supporting stones of the Spanish 
dolmens are more or less shaped by art, and therein, ‘although 
‘so widely separated geographically, seem to have some affinity 
with the building on Salisbury Plain. / 

Objection 6.—Chips. A macadamised road in the neigh- 
bourhood, as above noticed, will readily absorb all such small 
debris. - 

Objection 7.—Is the theory of roofing-in ta stop at Stone- 
henge, &c.? Decidedly not.. In the case of similar structures, 
with dressed stones, the circular standing stones at Stennis are 
dissimilar, but probably formed the peristalith of an interior 


tumulus like that of New Grange, near Drogheda, where the. 


interior megalithic chamber is roofed'in bee-hive fashion. 

Mr. Lewis has very succinctly supplemented my brief allu- 
sion to the Balearic bilithons, and adds that the points of dif- 
ference between the Mediterranean edifices and Stonehenge are 
more numerous than the points of resemblance; but I did not 
venture to-do more than point out a possible clue in the analogy 
of the mortised capstones. Mr. Lewis doubts the possibility 
of roofing Stonehenge, yet Fergusson did not/doubt the vault- 
ing of the oval chambers at Mnaidra (Malta), where, he says, 
the excavations have settled‘the question of how these buildings 
were roofed, as the spring of the roof brackets inwards at the. 
‘rate of 1 foot in Io feet, and thus a- horizontally-constructed: 
dome of curvilinear section, like that of a Gothic pointed: arch, 


would not attain a height of more than 20 feet fromthe base 
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of the apse of 20 feet span. He calls to mind how the Pelasgic 
architects of Greece; before the Trojan War, roofed chambers 
50 feet and 60 feet in diameter ; and at Gozo the diameter to be 


thus vaulted in is 109 feet in diameter, probably the'last ‘of: the 
progressive series. 


Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez meation rude “shrines? in 
Moab bearing a faint resemblance to the “ Punic temples” of 
Malta, and state that the Maltese examples seem to be the 
development of a type proper to Syria ; but, following Major 
Conder, they look upon the ruined dolmens of Syria as “ altars,” 
and they consider the nurhags of Sardinia and the talayots of 
the Balearics to be the work of aborigines, not an Aryan race, 
who for want of a better name may be called the “nurhag 
people,” after coming in contact with Carthaginian civilisation. 
Dr. Phené’s principal objection is that I attribute exclusively 
the exploration of the Balearic monuments to foreigners. 1 
trust my publication of Mr. Tuke’s letter proves that I am only 
too glad to acknowledge the investigations of my own country- 
men. I expressly disclaimed any act of discovery, but solely 
pointed out how the mortising of stone’ slabs contributed an 
additional link to the chain of evidence connecting Stonehenge 
with the long series of Mediterranean beehive-vaulted edifices. 

I certainly warned a certain school of archzologists against 
the predominance of a too narrow-minded, insular prejudice, by 
which Stonehenge is judged as if superior to, and, if possible, 
more megalithic, than other monuments of its kind abroad. 
Thus the official Ordnance Survey description of Stonehenge 
represents the fine trilithons as being “ stupendously large,” an 
altogether extravagant appellation. The pillars which remain 
upright are only 16 feet and 17 feet out of the ground. Com- 
pare these with the great pillar at Locmariaquer. It certainly 
has fallen, but then it is in reality stupendous. 


ART METALWORK. 


N Tuesday evening, at Birmingham, Mr. C. R. Ashbee, of 
King’s College, Cambridge, architect and hon. director of 

the Guild and School of Handicraft, delivered in Gem Street 
School a lecture on “Art Metalwork.” The subject was the 
claim of Birmingham to be an artistic centre, and the lecture 
was illustrated by photographs and examples of art metalwork 
brought from the Art Gallery. He explained that the metal- 
worker might classify the periods of metalwork into three— 
the ancient, illustrated by the shie'd of Achilles; the Medieval 
and Renaissance, illustrated by the cup of Holbein and the 
Perseus of Cellini, and the modern, illustrated by machine pro- 
duction, Greek metalwork was peculiarly massive, for the 
Homeric Greeks carried their wealth upon their bodies. 
Homer's description of Achilles’ shield he read, and sketched 
upon the blackboard the probable scheme of the craftsman’s 
treatment. The Renaissance period was illustrated by actual 
examples, including photographs of the persons, and so was the 
modern. In Birmingham they were much too fond of bright 
and shiny things with trade finish on them. The old craftsmen 
who did the cups Mr. Wallis had brought did not think much 
of trade finish. They were so much masters of their work that 
they could let a piece of work go without any absolute finish, 
provided the design was good, and provided one could see by 
the work that its author was able to do what he liked on the 
metal, and among other things, to turn it out perfectly well 
finished if he chose to do so. We tried to be as accurate as 
the machine, forgetting that. the one thing a machine could not 
do was to be inaccurate. Some of the modern designs. ex- 
hibited were bad, he said, because they were copies of antique 
forms, instead of being created forms of our own. The old 
craftsmen made such forms stiff and not very beautiful because 
they knew no better. The vaiue of those designs was that the 
craftsmen did them entirely out of their own heads. We might use 
hundreds of finer forms. Other modern designs were enamelled in 
colours too bright, which did not blend softly. The Birming- 
ham-made vase of wrought-iron hops on copper would never 
have been dreamed of by a Greek artist, though he supposed it 
was appreciated, for it had a place in the Art Gallery. The 
Greek artist would have made the design in the copper itself, 
not stuck it on with nails. He would have used the hop in a 
conventional form, not have tried to make it in iron as cleverly 
as God made it in vegetable substance, which was impossible. 
For the design of the bracket Mr. Wallis. had brought with it 
he had no words to express its contemptibility. Actually the 
most delicate flowers (realistically treated) were shaped as an 
apparent support of the bracket. The only thing that re- 
deemed these specimens was the very great skill with which 
the ironworker had moulded the leaves. He had been an 
exceedingly able man, and it was a thousand pities that he had 
not acquired a better understanding of design, because then, 
with such skill of hand, he would have produced beautiful work 


indeed. The finger-plates were no better than his little ap- 


prentices fourteen’ years old could turn out any day, and. the 
worst of it was that they were so “ machiney.” In conclusion, 
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Mr. Ashbee gave it as an aphorism that art cannot be examined 
independently of social and economic considerations ; that was 
to say, if we want to get art out of our workmen, we must con- 
sider first the social reconstruction of their workshops. It was 
only because the old craftsmen had a lot of leisure and were 
happy in their work that they could begin to produce beautiful 
things. Also in Birmingham labour was so subdivided, and 
they were so much driven by the considerations of cost and of 
the market, that our art-work could not for a long time be as 
good as theirs, and unless these social and economic conditions 
were amended, we had better give up thinking about art 
altogether. 


TESSER. 


Richard Cosway, R.A. 


OSWAY, with much ability and with a host of friends 
among the titled and wealthy, commanding the highest 
prices and living as luxuriously as a prince, is already more 
than half forgotten. A refined draughtsman and a patient 
manipulator, his works suited the boudoir of the beauty or the 
cabinet of the dilettanti, but the people of this world are 
fashioned in a rougher mould, and the “faultless monsters” of 
the pencil with their conventional prettiness must endure the 
fate of other “Cynthias of the minute”; they are to art what 
the rhymes of a “Rosa Matilda” are to poetry—insipidity is 
the most fatal quality in either art; the errors of power are 
more readily forgiven by the world than those of weakness. 
Between Barry and Cosway how great is the distance, yet the 
former starved over his great works while the latter lived nobly 
on his little ones. They pass from the scene of their trials or 
their pleasures and an unbiassed justice reverses the doom 
under which they lived. It must not, however, be imagined 
that Cosway’s talent is here denied; he had much, but he had 
not that higher gift of genius that will give enduring fame to 
an artist’s work after his death, though it obtain for him friends 
and fortune during his life. Tnese remarks more naturally 
arise when speaking of him, because his position was so 
eminently above other and greater English artists. His career 
was a remarkable one, and might have secured enduring fame 
had he been less self-satisfied and less under the influence of 
the false “refinements” of a taste that strove to ‘throw a per- 
fume o’er the violet.” Brought up in Devonshire, he seems to 
have led the life of an ordinary country lad; neglecting the 
teaching of his father, a schoolmaster at Tiverton (where 
Richard was born in 1740), and taking to drawing at all oppor- 
tunities, by the time he had reached the age of thirteen he had 
shown so much ability that he was placed under Hudson, the 
master of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the expense being defrayed by 
a rich uncle until he was enabled to obtain employment, which 
soon came, for his drawings were always possessed of that 
refinement of chiaroscuro and minuteness of finish that chiefly 
delight the half-educated patrons of art. He was employed to 
make drawings of heads for shops, fancy miniatures, subjects 
for snuff-boxes for the jewellers; “and,” says J. T. Smith, 
“from the money he gained and the gaiety of the company he 
kept he rose from one of the dirtiest of boys to one of the 
smartest of men.” Life was henceforth one long success to 
him. He studied no more of art than would enable him to 
please the taste of his patrons, and théy came in never-ceasing 
succession. Wealth followed rapidly to the courtly artist and 
he spent it lavishly on his establishment, which soon rivalled 
that-of anobleman. He delighted in dress to an extent that 
made him the subject of caricature. Smith has left us a re- 
membrance of Cosway, “full dressed, in his sword and bag, 
with a small three-cornered hat on the top of his powdered 
toupee and a mulberry silk coat profusely embroidered with 
scarlet strawberries.” His marriage with a lady born in Italy 
increased his taste for display, for she gave large parties, to 
which the nobility and the heir-apparent came. She was her- 
self an excellent artist, on a par with her husband, and, like 
him, attached solely to the extreme refinements of art. Their 
house is described as most luxuriously furnished, overloaded 
with buhl and marqueterie, carpeted and hung with the best 
products from the looms of Persia and France—sculpture, 
bronzes, china and choice articles of virtu crowded the tables 
and cabinets. At this time he lived at the corner of Stratford 
Place, Oxford Street, in what was then considered one of the 
best London mansions. Cosway was not happy in all his 
splendour. He felt the sneers of his brother artists, who, pos- 
sessing much greater ability, never secured a tithe of his 
patronage. As he grew older he: became querulous, and his 
vanity increased so greatly that he reported imaginary conver- 
sations he fancied he held with the great of old who came to 
compliment his genius. He desired to be buried with Rubens 
at Antwerp, as the only artist in talent and princely tastes 
worthy to be his fellow in the grave; but fate ordered other- 
wise, and he lies in the vaults of Marylebone Church. His 
death occurred in 1821, while taking a drive in a carriage. 


The Antonine Column. 


According to M. César Daly Trajan’s column is a volumen 
or scroll, on which scenes in the Dacian war are sculptured. 
The column raised to the honour of Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus was another example of the same class, for on a spiral 
around it scenes from the war against the Marcomanni were 
represented. It was one of the principal ornaments of the 
Forum of Antonine. In an inscription which has been found 
near it, and which is now in the Vatican, it is styled “ Columna 
centenaria Divi Marci.” It was also called “the greater 
Antonine column,” to distinguish it ffom another and a smaller 
one made of a solid piece of granite, which had been raised in 
honour of Antoninus Pius, During the ages of barbarism 


which followed the extinction of the western empire this pillar, 


and especially its pedestal, suffered greatly from the hands of 
the various invaders as well as from the fires which frequently 
occurred at Rome; the historian Poggio says also from light- 
ning. Pope Sixtus V. repaired it at the expense of 10,000 scudi,. 
and placed the inscription which is now seen on the pedestal,. 
the original one having been probably defaced. He also raised 
on the summit of the pillar a bronze statue of St. Paul; that 
of Marcus Aurelius, which formerly stood there, had been re- 
moved, it is not known when or by whom. The shaft of the 
pillar is 13 feet 1 inch in diameter at the bottom and one foot 
less at the top, its height, including the pedestal and capital, is. 
136 feet, of which thirteen are underground ; and the statue on 
the top and its pedestal are 27} feet more, making the whole 
height 1634 feet. The pedestal of the Antonine column is dis- 
proportionate to the shaft. The capital is Doric. The shaft is. 
made of twenty-eight blocks of white marble; a spiral stair-- 
case of 190 steps is cut through the interior of the marble and 
leads to the gallery on the top, which is surrounded by a balus- 
trade. One of the most remarkable facts recorded in the sculp- 
tures around the shaft is that of the unexpected and abundant 
shower which came opportunely to quench the thirst of the 
Roman soldiers while fighting under the emperor in a remote 
part of Germany and suffering from heat, fatigue and the re- 
peated attacks of the surrounding barbarians, A.D. 174. The 
style and execution of these sculptures are inferior to those of 
the Trajan pillar, which the artist evidently purposed to imitate. 


The Edwardian Era. 


The three reigns of the second and third Edwards and 
Richard II. comdined are called by some antiquarians the 
Edwardian period, and this period comprises the most brilliant 
and glorious epoch in the whole history of the art. It was. 
exactly for this period, and no longer, that the Decorated style 
prevailed ; in other words, the art was then in the highest state- 


.of perfection ; previous to this period it was still in progress, 


and immediately afterwards it began to decline. The domestic 
architecture of this brilliant epoch in our history is scarcely 
less worthy of our attention than the ecclesiastical ; considered 
as mere masonry it is impossible to surpass the accuracy, the 
firmness, the high finish of the work of this period. The 
sculpture is equally beautiful, and in its wonderful fidelity to- 
nature is unrivalled. Nor was the skill of the architect behind 
that of his workmen ; the admirable manner in which the plans- 
and designs are arranged, and the ingenuity with which diffi- 
culties are overcome, may be equalled but cannot be surpassed. 


Styles of Illumination. 


One of the best modern authorities on the art of illuminatiom 
enumerates no less than nine successive styles exclusive of the 
Italian, all of which, with one exception, present distinct 
features of beauty. The first may be referred to the earliest 
centuries of the introduction of the art into this country, perhaps 
from the sixth to the ninth; its leading characteristics, which 
are rather distinguished by quaintness than beauty, have been. 
well described as “an artistic and ingenious disposition of 
interwoven threads, bands or ribbons of various colours upom 
black or coloured grounds, varied by the introduction of ex- 
tremely attenuated lizard-like reptiles, birds and other animals. 
similarly treated. The initials are frequently of enormous size 
and extreme intricacy.” A frequent peculiarity is the practice 
of surrounding all external outlines with rows of minute red. 
dots. ‘The second belongs to the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
and has been called the opus Anglicum. The general charac- 
teristics are a border to the whole text constructed of parallel 
stripes or bars of gold, between and around which a style of 
foliage in perfect harmony with the solidity of the framework. 
intertwines itself in a graceful and quite peculiar manner. The 
third may be referred generally to the fourteenth century, when: 
the art reached its culminating point as far as chasteness of 
design and elegance of execution were concerned. , The period 
has been well denominated “a great artistic era, when the 
architecture, the painting, the goldsmith’s work, the elaborate: 
productions in enamel and the illuminator’s art were ail in 
beautiful harmony, being each founded on similar principles of 
design and composition.” It is not easy to lay down any but a 
few leading characteristics, as the specimens are as varied in 
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construction as they are in the style of their beauty. One 
leading feature, however, is the profuse use of what is technic- 
ally called “ivy leaves” ‘as an accessory to borders and initials, 
and which, tastefully handled, produce very much the effect of 
filigree work ; miniatures and miniature scenes, coats of arms, 
&c., are introduced at the corners of the page and at proper 
intervals along the frame border, tiny birds of gay plumage are 


perched here and there among the foliage, and the conventional - 


acanthus begins to be associated with natural flowers, &c., 
leading the way to the fourth style, or that in which richness 
and profusion of decoration reached their culminating point. 
The end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries may claim this style, of which—though, as of the last, 
it may be truly said that the varieties are countless—the leading 
characteristic is the solid border, by which is meant that the 
foliage, flowers, birds, animals, &c., which hitherto formed an 
open border with no background, are now, as it were, strewed 
about upon a carpet of gold, or of some good background 
colour, the effect being heightened by the introduction of 
shading to “throw up” the objects portrayed. The Italian 
style of the fifteenth century is characterised more or less by 
all the peculiar beauties of the third and fourth styles just de- 
scribed, but, as might have been expected, with a strong ad- 
mixture of the classic element both in outline, foliage and 


_ general treatment —in fact, it may be described as consisting of 


these two styles cast in a classical mould. There is one species 
of illumination, chiefly applicable to initials, quite unique in its 
exquisite chasteness, for which we are indebted to Italy. It 
consists of interlacing branches, quite white, laid upon a parti- 
coloured floor, the effect being that a different colour appears 
through every adjoining interstice of the branches. The back- 
ground is frequently lightened by being strewed over with white 
dots. : The Oriental style cf illumination is principally charac- 
terised by a profuse use of filigree work and gold, and, by the 
introduction of numerous exquisitely finished miniatures and 
miniature pictures, in which it is not uncommon to find the 
faces drawn on tiny, discs of ivory and attached to the page 
in sttu, 
Styles as Types of Civilisation. 


At all past periods of architecture every style has been the 
type of its own age, the result of that particular period which 
gave birth to it. The Byzantine style, for example, was the 
result of the grafting of an Oriental element on the Classic 
stock at a particular period of its existence. Had Byzantium 
‘succumbed to the West at an earlier stage of Classic art, the 
resultant style would probably have assumed a very different 
aspect. Again, had not Peter the Hermit preached the Cru- 
sades at the particular period when a great esthetic energy 
was developing itself in some.parts of Europe, the aspect 
altimately assumed by Medizeval architecture might, perhaps, 
have been very different from that which in fact prevailed. It 
is the stage of civilisation which a people may have reached 
and the condition they may happen to be in, that determine the 
effect upon the arts of any great historical event. To expect, 
therefore, to revive successfully in its integrity any style of art, 
under circumstances wholly different from those which gave 
birth to that style, would be to entertain an expectation incon- 
sistent with the experience of all past time. We may very 
easily repeat to any extent the examples of any period we may 
fancy ; but such repetitions, although it is occasionally—indeed, 
far too often—the fate of an architect to be called upon to pro- 
duce them, are mere travesties, artistic whims, so to speak, the 
relish for which on the part of the public taste is by no means 
indicative of a well-founded or sincere love of art ; but sugges- 
tive, rather, of the caprices of an unformed, puerile taste, which 
fakes up or tosses away a styleasa child would its toys, just as 
the fancy of the moment or the caprices of fashion may dictate. 
The modern tendency to repeat and perpetuate old forms and 
thus to live, as it were, upon the wits of our predecessors, or to 
feed upon the réchauffées of the past, is a mischievous tendency 
when carried to excess, destructive of progress and leading 
inevitably to debasement. It is not, therefore, advantageous to 
ook with indiscriminating reverence on the architectural pro- 
-ductions of past times: let those productions be ever judged 
with reference to their age and to the contingent circumstances 
of their existence. 

Lamination in Stone. 


‘All sandstones may be grouped in three ways :—(1) Those 
that are very hard, very compact, very fine in grain and, gene- 
rally speaking, of a pale colour ; (2) those that are durable but 
costly ; (3) those that are hard and. laminated. That is the 
character which belongs to almost all rocks that have been 
found in water, but in some it shows itself more markedly than 
in others. In stones which are completely laminated, the 
appearance is like sheets of paper placed.one over the other, 
and you can almost separate them. Those stones are easily 
There are, however, laminated stones of good 
quality. These are generally not of very fine grain, although 
they may be so. They are most frequently of a mixed grain, 
made up of particles of sand and smal! pebbles of different 
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sizes. Very often they have reddish tints of colour, owing to 
the presence of iron, and: they are often very irregular in their 
character. There are also some soft stones which are lami- 
nated, and generally red, but soft and bad. These are the 
three kinds of sandstone. They are subject to decay in this 
way :—First, from the lamination. Having been formed in 
water, they have been deposited in beds one over the other, and 
never become entirely free from water, and when exposed to 
the air are liable to give off the water by evaporation, and take 
it in again by absorption when rain comes or when the 
atmosphere is damp. After this, if a change of temperature 
follows, and a severe cold sets in, the temperature of the stone 
passing below the point of the extreme density of water, the 
water begins to expand. Then, again, water contains foreign 
substances floating in the atmosphere which are soluble in 
water. These substances include a large number of gases, acid 
gases for the most part, but some others. For example, they 
include carbonic-acid gas,and carbonic acid dissolves in water ; 
they include also sulphurous acid, passing into sulphuric acid, 
and this is taken up by the water.’ They include also sulphate 
of ammonia, all these substances being produced in the 
atmosphere of large towns. These substances entering into the 
body of the stone begin to act upon the cementing medium. If 
the cementing medium is easily acted on chemically by these 
substances, it is of course very soon removed. If it is not easily 
affected by them, then the stone remains unaltered ; but, gene- 
rally speaking, it is the case that sandstones that have either 
lime or clay as their cementing medium are more or less 
affected by foreign substances entering into them through the 
atmosphere. There is then a cause of decay in the sandstones, 
and the sandstones, when they are very absorbent, generally - 
become readily disintegrated in this manner. Sandstones are 
not extensively used in London for building, but they are very 
much employed in many parts of the country. 


Limitation in Art. 


It is a very characteristic feature of arts and manufactures, 
as well as unfortunately of society at the present day, that on 
all sides there is a striving to usher something into the world in 
such a guise as shall cause it to seem of another and higher 
class than that to which it really belongs. To achieve an un- 
expected result with uncongenial means always seems a grand 
desideratum. Surprise is thus excited, and the amount of won- 
derment called forth becomes at last the standard of success. 
Each natural production employed by the skill of man has its 
own peculiar attributes ; and cotton, wool, stone or dull lead 
possesses each some quality of its own which, after all, neither 
flax nor silk can offer, which neither the finest marble nor the 
noblest metal is able to supply. Yet wool is not the less 
valuable because it is without the gloss of silk, nor lead as being 
less hard than gold. Thus each art, and each department of 
art, has its own province assigned it, and therein it should 
remain. It is as much an encroachment when water-colour 
tries to work itself up to look like oil-painting, as when a tem- 
poral potentate invades, in order to annex, the territory of his 
neighbour. The rage, however, for a certain artistic sleight of 
hand has seduced many a one to endeavour to attract attention 
by overleaping his lawful boundary, and by attempting to scale 
forbidden heights. A genuine, a right feeling for art, will never 
encourage this. The true musician would much rather hear a 
fantasia performed on the four strings of a violin than on one, 
and would also like better the instrument’s legitimate tones than 
any others it might attempt to imitate. Why should we not be 
content with the exquisite freshness, the bright transparency, 
which water-colour, and only water-colour, can give, without 
striving after the “force” belonging to a large canvas? Yet it 
is not continued attempts to reach still greater excellence that 
we deprecate, but the pursuit of “progress” in a false direc- 
tion. Never, whether the object to be perfected be an art, 
a flower, or a manufacture, should its original attributes be lost 
sight of. We may not endeavour to make it put off or belie its 
original nature. A poem is not to give, with the description of 
a battle, the sounds also of the fray; and as to a black 
rose, instead of being a triumph for the horticulturist, it is 
rather an abortion and an abomination. Such aberrations, it 
may be said, are useful, inasmuch as they stimulate exertion, 
and thus lead to unlooked-for results ; just as the pursuit of 
alchemy and the philosopher’s stone caused many a hidden 
wonder to be revealed, The defence only shows that here also, 
as in all evil, there is a certain modicum of good. But we 
oppose the tendency as being false in principle, vicious in its . 
consequences, and therefore pernicious in its results. And it 
behoves us the more to keep this in view, because such bias 
shows itself whithersoever we may turn. . In our architecture, 
in our manufactures, in art, in music, and in social life, each 
attempts something more than what is its legitimate scope, 
and thus a false seeming meets us at every step we take, 


Plans are to be prepared for the Foleshill School Board 
for a new school at Little Heath to accommodate 280 boys. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

. Tue, Locat:Government Board will be wise. to watch the 
proceedings of the Chichester Town Council. It is quite 
evident: that the game which was played so long at- Margate 
regardless ’ of the’ interests of the public is about to be 
repeated ‘in Chichester. ‘Margate was able to dodge the 
authorities for years, and it was only on compulsion that at 
last drainage of the town was attempted. ~The citizens of 


Chichester were ordered to carry out a proper system of 
sewerage within six calendar months, but they wish to | 
evade that order, and already they have succeeded, since 


the consideration of the subject has been set aside. There 
is no use’in sending circulars from Whitehall; the Town 
Council and inhabitants are indifferent to them. ‘There is 
only one way of dealing with them, and that is by means 
of a mandamus. 


Board are desirous to prove they have no power. In 
Chichester stringent measures will sooner or later have to 
be adopted if the town is to be freed from its cesspools, 
and they must-be exercised ‘without compassion for alder- 
men or town councillors. 


Nancy is not only a town which is remarkable for its 


architecture and its ironwork ; it possesses also one of the 


most valuable archeological collections in France anda capital 
collection of pictures. A stranger, when he enters the 
gallery, cannot ‘fail to be struck by the brightness of most 
of the paintings, and he will probably conclude that the air 
of Nancy must be exceedingly pure, although there are 
marshes in the neighbourhood.. If-he will look closer he 
will find that a good many of the examples do not reveal 
that firmness of handling which is expected from great 
masters. The true cause of the brightness and indefinite- 
ness of the pictures has been discovered.. The officers, of 
the gallery appear to have taken a lesson from the crowds 
of troops that make Nancy a great barrack. As the 
soldiers are regularly occupied in scrubbing and other 
modes of cleaning, the same sort of operations were tried on 
the pictures, which in consequence have become wondrously 
clean, although some of the artists’ work has disappeared. 
The pictures would pass muster in a barrack-room, and a 
sergeant could point to them as examples of what can be 
effected by perseverance, for some modern pictures which 
are to be seen in the Archeological Museum appear quite 
ancient. It might be supposed that Nancy would believe 
in discipline, but it appears the operations on the paintings 
were conducted without the knowledge of the Department 
of Fine Arts., The Minister has rebuked the Municipality 
of Nancy for the disregard of authority, and it is ominous 
to find so much license near the frontier. 


‘ A’REMARKABLE arbitration case has been concluded in 
Edinburgh. An. Act was passed last year after much 
opposition which’ authorised the North British Railway 
Company to take a part of the Princes’ Street Gardens, 
which add so much, beauty to Edinburgh. The value of 
the land was to be determined by arbitration. The umpire 
was Lord: SHAND, whose award appeared on Wednesday last. 
It was difficult to arrive at a standard by which the value of 
the ground could be ascertained. At first the Edinburgh 
‘ Corporation claimed 80,o000/. for the two acres, which were 
to be taken in strips. Afterwards it was considered that the 
value ought to correspond with the price that would have 
to be paid if the Corporation purchased two acres in 
Princes’ Street,. which is the principal street in the city. 
The value in that way was increased to 150,000/., but that 
sum would be inadequate if the proposal could be con- 
sidered as offered seriously. Lord SHanp has viewed the 
land as pleasure-ground, but he has also regarded its 
commercial value if used for building purposes. Part of 
the ground now occupied as the gardens was sold to the 
company in 1844, but the rate was so low it was disregarded 
by his lordship. But in 1875 about a thousand square 
yards were sold to the company at 39s. 6d.a yard. The 
value of land has no doubt increased in Edinburgh, but 
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The Margate example must not be fol- |’ 
lowed unless the authorities of the Local Government’ 


| Corporation, 1,000/, for interest of the Corporation in land 
| belonging to the Bank of Scotland, and 2,o00/. for interést 
in Crown lands, making in all 26,500/. 


In conclusion 
Lord SHanp says :—If it should appear to some members. 
of the Corporation ‘that the amount assessed is less than 
they anticipated, they have the satisfaction of knowing that: 
the ground is to be so used as to materially benefit the city 
by ‘removing the cause of a frequent blocking of trains, to- 
the inconvenience and‘ annoyance of travellers on a most 
important line of communication. If, on the other hand, 


the respondents should think they have been hardly dealt 


with, it must be kept in mind that any railway company 
which has its line and its main station:in the centreof a great 
city can only obtain additional accommodation by paying, 
it may be, a very high price, and that in this case the com- 
pensation must be large, because the line and the-station 
are in a situation where many persons will agree with me'in 
thinking they should never have been allowed to be placed. 


TuHeE Court of Appeal have determined the construction 
of the will of the late CHARLES DOoaN®,.a Queen’s mes- 
senger, who bequeathed money for the benefit of distressed 
artists, through the agency of “The Artists’ Benevolent Fund,” 
an institution that does not exactly correspond with any now 
existing. ‘The Society for the Management and Dis- 
tribution of the Artists’ Fund,” dating from 1827, and “ The 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution,” dating from 1814, 
put in claims for the money. It appeared that Mr. DOANE 
had had some acquaintance with the two societies before 
he made his will, but he exhibited no interest in them. 
When the trustees applied to the Court. for instructions 
about the distribution of the money, Mr. Jtistice KEKEWICH 
declined to say which of the two. societies should be 
accepted as “ The Artists’ Benevolent Fund,” and to that 


-extent he declared the bequest was vcid. ‘The societies 


appealed, and an issue was arrived at on Tuesday. The 
Court of Appeal held that the word “institution ” was equiva- 
lent to “fund,” and that the testator must have had in view 
‘The Artists’ General Benevolent Instittition.” Accord- 
ingly that society will benefit.by the bequest. But it is to 
be hoped the rival society will not suffer by having to pay 
costs, for judging by the importance of the counsel engaged, 
the litigation was costly, and is not likely to leave a large 
balance for the benefit of artists, their widows and orphans. 


THE report by Colonel Haves SaDLER on the Chicago: 
Exhibition reveals the extent of the outlay on buildings and 
other works. _Up to the end of July ‘‘ constructive expen- 
diture ” amounted to 1,306,1282, the organisation expenses 
were 18,156/., and the general expenses 202,850/.; or in all 
1,527,134/. The balance on hand was 410,750/, but it was 
considered that sum would be exhausted by October 21. A 
further sum of at least 1,300,000/. must be forthcoming 
before the exhibition can be opened. ‘The expenditure was 
larger than was anticipated owing to the increased magni- 
tude of the works. In July about 8,400 people were em- 
ployed on the grounds by the administration and contractors. _ 
The most expensive building is one assigned to manufac- 
tures and liberal arts, which was estimated to cost 306,760/. ; 
the machinery hall cost 227,735/, the agricultural. hall 
136,753/. and the galleries for fine arts 98,5282. 


THE committee having charge of the arrangements for 
the memorial of the late M. ALPHAND, Director of Works 
in Paris, have decided to adopt the design which. 
M.. Daou, the sculptor, has prepared in co-operation 
with M. Formicf, architect. M. ALPpHAND will be shown 
as standing on a pedestal accompanied by figures of an 
architect, an engineer, a painter and: sculptor, in order to 
suggest the character of the municipal, works which were 
carried out under his control. Behind: will be an exedra, 
which will be adorned with reliefs that will represent some 


‘of the operations in connection with the mynicipal improve- 


ments. There will be also figures displaying’ large scrolls, 
on which will appear plans that will be sath. © of the most 
important of M. ALPHAND’s projects. The memorial will 
be set up in the little square adjoining the old tower of 


Lord SHanp considered that 23/. and 24/. a yard, which was 
claimed, was excessive. _ For taxation the company’s ground 
is assessed at 3/7. per square yard. The award of his lord- 
ship is as follows, viz. 23,500/. for the land belonging to the 


St. Jacques, in the Rue,de Rivoli. M. Daxov’s design is) 
admirable, and it is to be hoped the committee will obtain” —_ 
money enough to have the ‘work executed without any ~~ 
curtailment. - A RGH, AY 3 pe. NS Ea 
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INK- PHOTO SPRAGUE & C®° 485 EAST HARDING STREET FETTER 


THE ETON MISSION CHURCH, HACKNEY WICK. 


Messrs. BODLEY & GARNER, Architects. 


Avchitertural [instration, Saniéty Second Series. Plate N°? 438. 
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THE ETON MISSION CHURCH, HACKNEY WICK. 
Messrs. BODLEY & GARNER, Architects. 


The Architectural lilustration Society. Second Serves. Plate N? 436. 
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FISHING LODGE, TILFORD, SURREY, FOR LIEUT.-COL. DAVIS. 


RALPH NEVILL, F.S.A., Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
oo SECOND SERIES. — 


THE ETON MISSION CHURCH, HACKNEY WICK. 
[BODLEY & GARNER.) 


* CHURCH OF ST. PIERRE, LISIEUX. 
HE view of the north transept of the church of St. 
Pierre (which is supposed to have been built in 
atonement by a bishop for his participation in the trial -of 
Joan or Arc) is taken from a drawing by Mr. Barrier, 
which was seen in this year’s exhibition of the Royal 
. Academy. 


SHOPS, OXFORD STREET. 

HE buildings which we illustrate to-day are in Oxford 
Street, with the corner’ block extending in Princes 
Street. Having the Circus in full view, they occupy: a 
_ commanding position, and so are designed with special 
_ care ; and there are more projections, &c., to break the 
monotony of the street-line than usually can be obtained. 
The construction is chiefly of. Portland stone. It seems a 
pity that the exigencies of trade and the fancied require- 
ments of business tend to hide, if not disfigure, the most 
careful work of the architect, and that balconies only carry 
large advertisement boards, while enormous letters run 
across mouldings, strings, and even window-openings. To 
the ordinary mind it would seem that the outward form of 
the building ought to be sometimes considered as well as 
the style of advertisement employed to get the best effect. 
The architect is Mr. CHas. ForsteR Haywarp, F.S.A., of 
No. 47 Museum Street, W.C. 
. + 


FISHING LODGE, TILFORD,. SURREY. 


THIS lodge has been built for Colonel Davis, F.S.A., 
at Witmead, near Farnham, and is intended to 


furnish quarters for the owner pending the completion of a: 


mansion, the plans for which are in preparation. The walls 
up to the plinth and 6 inches of concrete under the floor 
clear of the ground are formed of selenitic concrete. of 
gravel, dug on the property, and the upper part is. of 
Burnettised timber, filled in with concrete, the internal and 
external timbers being fastened’ with: staples to 4-inch iron 
rods in the middle of walls. The roofs are of local tiles, 
fixed into selenitic plaster. The building has been carried 
out by Messrs. Tompsett & KiINGHAM, of Farnham, from 
the plans of Mr. RaLtpH NEVILL, F.S.A., of Rolls Chambers, 
Chancery Lane. at 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE opening meeting of the Architectural Association for the 
session 1892-93 took place on Friday evening, Mr. H. O. 
Cresswell, president, in the chair. 

Mr. F. T. BAGGALLAY, past president, moved the adoption 
of the annual report and balance-sheet, proposing at the same 
time a vote of thanks to the auditors, Mr. E. C. Pinks and 
Mr. Bernard Dicksee, which was carried. 

Votes of thanks were passed for various donations to the 
general fund. and to the library. Among gifts to the former 
was one of 30/. from Professor Kerr. , 

_ Other votes of thanks passed included one to the Enter- 
tainment Committee in connection with the recent conver- 
sazione (special mention being made of Mr. Earle), and to Sir 
Somers. Vine and the staff of the Imperial Institute, and to 
Mr. Collcutt. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :— Messrs. 
H. R. Macauley, R. Oldham and L. Banks Pryce. 


Niedals and Prizes. 


The PRESIDENT said a new medal was being designed by 
Mr. Gilbert He announced the list of prizes as follows :— 

The A.A. Travelling Studentshif.—Bronze Medal, T, A. 
Sladdin ; Second Prize of 5/., E. A. Richards. 

The Association Medal, with a Prize of iol. tos.—A. H. 
Clark ; Second Prize of 5/. 5s. (Special), A. H. Moore ; Hon, 
Mention, W. A. Forsyth. ; 

The Discussion Section Prize.—First Prize, not awarded ; 
Second Prize of 1/. 1s. (Special), J. C. Stockdale. 

The Arthur Cates Scholarshipf.—W. C. Waymouth. 
_. Measured Drawing Prize.—A. J. Roddis. 
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~The Andrew Oliver Prize.—First, Prize of 3¢. 3s., not 
awarded ; Second Prize of 2/. 2s., A. Stratton. | a 

Lecture Side.—¥irst Year—Silver Medal, F. S.. Hammond ; 
Bronze Medal, G. E. Boys ; Hon, Mention, E. Tylee.. Second 
Year—Silver Medal, C. C. Brewer; Bronze Medal, J. R. 
Stark ; Hon. Mention, R. H.. Hunter.’ Third Year—Silver 
Medal, P. R. Smith; Bronze Medal, A. J. Johnson ; Hon, 
Mention, W. K. Shirley. pre lpe hia) ee 

Studio Side.—First Year—Silver Medal, R. F. Summers ;. 
Bronze Medal, E. O. Cummins; Hon. Mention, E. G. Simpson. 
Second Year—Silver Medal, J. P. Clark; Bronze Medal, 
A. Stration and fF. Taylor; Hon. Mention, C. C. Brewer. 
Third Year—Silver Medal, C. C. Winmill ; Bronze Medal, 
W. C. Waymouth ; Hon. Mention, A. T. Walmisley. 

I: was decided that a letter of condolence should be sent to- 
the widow of the late Mr. James Fowler, of Louth. 

Mr. E. S. GALE, hon. secretary, announced that Mr. James. 
Brooks offered a prize of ten guineas for competition in. 
measured drawing of a bay of Christchurch, Oxford. The 
thanks of the meeting were awarded to Mr. Brooks, 


President’s Address. 


The PRESIDENT then delivered his address as follows :— 

In addressing you this evening I feel that the first duty I 
have to perform is to render some account of the result of the 
first year’s. working of the new educational scheme, and at the 
outset I am happy to be able to state that, speaking generally, 
that result is a very satisfactory one, amply justifying the ex-- 
pectations of those who took a prominent part in its inception. 
and spared no pains in working out the numerous details. We 
may congratulate ourselves on the fact that though we have had 
many Critics, representing as many different shades of opinion, 
their criticisms have been chiefly directed to matters of detail, 
while they have generally approved the scheme as a whole. 

Taking the classes and lectures first, the total number ‘of 
full students who joined the first year’s course was thirty—“ full. 
students ” being those who paid the inclusive fee entitling them 
to take up all the subjects in that year. In addition to these 
there were a certain number who did not take the whole, but 
joined only certain classes and lectures, and these we have 
described as “occasional students.” The number of’ these 
varied in the different subjects, but the largest number in any 
one class was twenty, and this was in the lectures on Materials. 
and Construction. In the “second year” there were eight. 
“full students” taking the whole course, and of “ occasional 
students ” the largest number attending any one class was ten— 
in the class for the study of Ornament and Colour Decoration, 
“English Architecture” coming next with nine. In the 
“third year.” there were nine “full students,” and the largest 
number of “occasional students” was eight in the class for 
It was intended 
to start a “fourth year” course if sufficient students sent in 
their names ; but as the number of these was not large enough 
in the opinion of the committee to justify them in doing so, this. 
course was not held last session on the lecture side. I do not 
think, however, that there is any need to be discouraged ‘on 
this account, as it is both natural and’ advisable that the men 
should start in the earlier courses and wotk up gradually to the 
more advanced ones, and in this way they will be in a better 
position to take advantage of. the instruction afforded ; so that 
as long as there is a steady supply of students coming in at the 
bottom, we are pretty sure to have plenty to fill ‘the classes at 
the top in future years. 

Turning to the studio side, we find that the proportion of 
students in the junior years, as compared with the senior, is: 
very similar to that in the lectures and classes. Thus, in the 
“first year” there were fourteen “full students” and seven 
“occasional. students,” in the second year five “full students ” 
and five “occasional students,” and in the third year ten “ full 
students ” and eight “occasional students.” In the fourth year 
the Water-colour Class which was held was ‘attended by seven 
students, and the Discussion section, which is practically the 
old “ Advanced Class of Construction,” was as popular as ever. 
Considering that the studio was an altogether new departure in 
the Association, I think that the result is very gratifying, and 
shows that it supplies a real need which has been appreciated 
by the students. 

Coming to the financial side of the question, I am happy to: 
say that the result of the first year’s working is more satis- 
factory than we had at one time anticipated. The scale of fees. 
payable by students was arranged with the intention of making 
the scheme self-supporting (assuming a certain number of 
members attended each class), that is to say, that they would 
provide sufficient to pay the lecturers and instructors and such 
other expenses as were incidental to’ the carrying on of the 
scheme. We always expected, however, that for the first year 
or two, and until the scheme was properly founded,’ the number 
of students would be insufficient to enable us to meet all 
expenses out of the fees received. This has proved to be the 
case, for although on the first and second years we realised a 
profit, this was all swallowed up by the. loss on the third and 
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fourth years, leaving us, when all the incidental expenses have 
been taken’.inté account, with a loss of something like 200/. 
‘The committee had at one time considered the advisability of 
‘ starting only the first two “ years” of the course to begin with, 
and from a financial ‘point of view it would perhaps have been 
better if we had done’so, but it was pointed out that there were 
many men working’in the old classes of the Association who 
would have been left entirely unprovided for if this had been 
done, and it was with the object of enabling these men and 
other more advanced students to continue their studies that we 
finally decided to start the whole scheme at once. I trust that 
these students will come forward this session in larger numbers 
so that we may be enabled to carry on these senior classes 
without any loss, for it is only by a sufficient number joining 
that we shall be able to do so. We have as far as possible 
arranged to pay our lecturers and instructors in the ratio of the 
number of students attending their classes, but it is impossible 
to obtain lecturers at all unless we guarantee them a certain 


number of students, and. when the number falls short of the 


guarantee we are the losers. If therefore you desire to have 
the third and fourth year courses carried on you must support 
them by joining in larger numbers than last session, as we 
cannot afford to continue them if they are to entail such a loss 
every year. _The above statement of our financial position is 
not taking into account the capital expenditure necessitated by 
the alterations to the new premises and the outlay in furnishing 
and equipping the studio and class-rooms to fit them for the 
work to be carried on, for as this is not an expense which we 
shall have to incur every year, but is to be regarded as an out- 
lay of capital, we thought it unfair that the fees of the students 
should be raised so as to cover such an expenditure, and it was 
mainly to meet this that we issued the appeal for funds, which 
has been generously responded to by many of our own members 
and others interested in the work of the Association, the 
amount received in donations to the general fund up to the 
present time being about 1,000/. : 

As I have already pointed out, it was hardly expected that 
so large and comprehensive a scheme could be started without 
some weak points being discovered in its working, and witha 
view to obtain the most reliable information on this subject the 
committee requested the lecturers and instructors to meet at 
the end of last session and to formulate any suggestions which 
they might have to make for its improvement after the first 
year’s experience of its working. The report which they pre- 
sented received the careful consideration which it deserved, and 
has formed the basis of certain alterations in detail which your 
committee have thought it desirable to introduce, and which 
you will find duly set forth in the Brown Book. 

Having commented at length on these alterations, the 
President continued :—Generally speaking, the staff of 
lecturers will remain the same as last year, but I regret to say 
that on the studio side we shall lose the services of Mr. 
Schultz. Mr. Schultz was, as you are aware, the instructor of 
the junior students in the studio, and we very much regret that 
the pressure of other work will, he informs us, prevent his 
acting in that capacity again ; consequently he has been com- 

p elled to resign his position. I am sure that the students who 
have had the advantage of his instruction during the past 
session will regret his loss as much as we do, but the only 
consolation I can offer them is the fact that in Mr. W. G, B. 

_ Lewis, who will succeed him, they will find a man well qualified 
to give them that’sound instruction and advice which is so 
essential at the commencement of their career. Mr. Slater, | 
am happy to say, will continue to act as instructor to the senior 
students, which, I think, will also meet with your approbation, 
and though last session this division was not so well patronised 
as we should have liked to see it owing to the lack of “ fourth 
year” students, I trust that in the future this will not be the 
case, 

I must also refer with regret to the resignation of Mr. 
Prioleau Warren as instructor of the class of colour decoration, 
who also pleads that the burden of other work prevents his 
accepting the position again, and I cannot help regretting that 
a larger number of students did not avail themselves last 
session of the opportunity of studying this delightful branch of 
their art under so able an instructor as Mr. Warren; but I 
trust: that in this class also there will be a considerable 
improvement in numbers, and when I tell you that our old 
member, Mr. J. D. Crace has kindly consented to act as 
instructor, I think that that fact alone should be sufficient 
inducement to attract a large body of students to his class. 

There are two other matters which the committee have 
had under consideration, but which I regret to say they have 
not yet, been able to include in the curriculum—I refer to 
the questions of day classes and instruction in handicrafts. 
The two are to my mind inseparably bound up with each 
other, for it would not be possible to include any more work 
than at present in the evenings—which are as yet the only time 
available for’ our students—nor would it be possible to get 
proper instruction at the bench or in the workshop on any 
large scale except in the daytime. I trust, however, that this 


gl 


question may be considered at an early date, though it 
appears to me that before attempting to institute day classes 
we shall require some guarantee that pupils and assistants will 
be afforded facilities by their masters for attending them when 
instituted, We shall therefore have to look to the whole body 
of practising architects to assist us in this matter. 

The success of last session was all very well as far as it 
went, but it does not go nearly far enough, and we should like 
to see a much larger number of students working regularly in 
the classes this year than last. I find, on referring to the 
books, that out of a total of over 1,100 members there were 
only 180 working regularly in the classes, or less than 17 per 
cent. of our total membership, which is a small percentage 
considering the very large proportion of young men of 
which our membership is composed. I find that out of 
100 new members who joined last session—almost entirely 
composed of pupils and assistants—only 54 availed themselves 
of the classes. Where are the other 46? After making all 
allowances for country members, who, unfortunately, cannot 
avail themselves of our classes, and for men who had nothing 
more to léarn—or thought so—we ought to have had at least 
25 more men out of the 46 alone. ) 

I would also draw the attention of the more senior members 
of this Association to. some of the lectures which have been 
arranged for the fourth division, such as the courses upon paint- 
ing, sculpture and decorative art, for which we have been lucky 
enough to secure the services of such men as Mr. Stirling Lee 
and Mr. Walter Crane ; also to the very excellent and compre- 
hensive syllabus prepared by Mr. Edwin T. Hall for his three 
lectures on “ Professional Practice.” B. 

Hitherto I have dealt exclusively with the work of the classes 
and studio, and though these have occupied the greater part of 
our attention of late, and are undoubtedly the most important 
part of our work, yet they are not the only means of instruction 
carried on by this Association, and it is to some of these other 
means that I would now direct your attention for a short time. 

First in importance of these I would place our fortnightly 
meetings for the reading and discussion of subjects connected 
with architecture, and I would urge upon members the im- 
portance of attending these as often as they can. A very great 
deal of the interest of a paper consists in hearing its author 
expound his theories or his arguments himself, added to the fact 
that the drawings by which it is illustrated often form a most 
important part of the paper, and without them it is sometimes 
very difficult to follow it at all. Another advantage of attending 
these meetings is that it affords those members who are no 
longer working in the classes an opportunity of keeping in 
touch with their fellows, and meeting and mixing with both the 
younger generation who are coming up and their elder brethren 
who are no longer active workers in the Associatien. 

I would also point out to the younger members that we are 
always most pleased to hear anything they have to say, and 
that by joining in the discussions which take place they will 
obtain practice and confidence in speaking in public, which may 
be of great service to them hereafter. BPvwidin'« 

Another of the means of education open to all members of 
the Association are the visits to works and buildings in progress 
during the session, and to old buildings in the vacation. It is 
of the greatest importance to students of architecture to 
familiarise themselves as early as possible with actual buildings 
in all stages of construction, and not to study them from draw- 
ings alone, Drawing is an accomplishment which I do not 
wish to undervalue, but it must always be borne in mind that it 


is only a means to an end, and that that end is to convey to’ 


the mind of the workman as clearly and concisely as pessible 
the information which will enable him to make the thing you 
have in your mind. By going constantly on the works, there- 
fore, you will see what it is the workman wants to know and-the 
best means of giving him the information he requires. 

No opportunity should be neglected of going over buiidings 
in progress, as you will generally find there is something to be 
learned from them, sometimes where you least expect it. 

Another incentive to study is afforded by the prizes annually 
offered for measured drawings of old work by the Architectural 
Union Company, and other special prizes, and the A.A. medal 
for design by the Association. 

Making measured drawings of old work is a most valuable 
and essential part of an architect’s training, if properly carried 
out, as it is undoubtedly the best means of finding out exactly 
how buildings are constructed, and affords a most valuable 
lesson of what an important part construction plays in the 
design of all good work. It is not until a student has carefully 
measured a building from top to bottom, and has drawn out its 
details full size that he finds out how little he knew about it 
before. The competition for this prize has not been so keen as 
it might be of late years, and I hope that this session we shall 
see a larger number competing for it than has been the case of 
late. The chief advantage to be obtained by competing for the 
design competition is that it induces a study of the class of 
building to be designed, both from books and from actual 
buildings of a similar description, which is most valuable. 
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Students should not, therefore, hesitate to compete because 
they may not feel that their designing powers have been 
sufficiently developed, or they will be like the man who 
resolved never to go into the water till he could swim. The 
mere fact of having endeavoured to produce an intelligent plan 
and to express your idea in architectural language, no matter 
how simple, is something gained, and will enable you to 
appreciate better the difficulties which other men have over- 
come, the next time you examine a building of a similar 
description. 

While speaking of measured drawings, I cannot omit 
saying a few words about the Architectural Association Sketch 
Book, because it is a publication which has been doing good 
work in the hands of different men for over twenty years, in a 
quiet and unpretentious manner, and the measured drawings 
and, sketches which have been published in the three-and- 
twenty volumes to which it has now attained include old work 
of all periods and in all countries, which form a most valuable 
record of the past. 

I should advise all those who can afford to do so to become 
subscribers, or, better still, to become contributors to the work. 

There is one other publication of the Association to which I 
must draw your attention which, through the energy of our 
past president, Mr. Stokes, is now sent free to all members. 
You will readily understand that I refer to A.A. “ Notes.” 
For those of you who are of a literary turn of mind, it will be 
found a useful means of conveying your ideas to and dis- 
cussing matters of interest with a larger body of members than 
probably will be in the acquaintance of most of you, and to 
these I would say that its columns are always open for the dis- 
cussion of matters affecting the welfare of the Association, and 
architectural students generally, and the editors will be very 
happy to receive communications of such a nature. In this 
connection, too, I would remind you that the “Essay Prize” 
has been somewhat neglected of late, and that you will find 
much -advantage to be derived from a careful and systematic 
study of a given subject such as is required to enable 
you to compete for it, whilst the advantage of practising 
the habit of expressing your ideas logically and consecu- 
tively on paper must be manifest to all. The language 
and phraseology of that very important document known asa 
“specification ” might be a little less ambiguous and more easy 
“to be understanded of the people” if more attention were 
paid to this part of our education. We might then realise the 
fact that those mystical words “provide and fix”. do not 
constitute the be-all and end-all of a good specification, and 
that such delightfully vague expressions as “do everything 
necessary for the due and proper completion of the work 
whether expressly described or not” are hardly the sort of 
thing upon which a contract should be based. 

Turning now from the work of the students to matters of 
more general inserest, I must say a few words on the subject of 
the differences which marked the close of last session, and 
which at one time threatened to cause a serious split in our 
ranks, Although in the heat of the controversy much was said 
and, much was written on both sides, which in calmer moments 
they would properly regret, yet I am happy to think that wiser 
counsels have prevailed, and the good sense and moderation of 
both parties has shown them that by the exercise of a little tact 
and consideration for the opinions of. others, each can learn 
something from the other, and that more good can be achieved 
by their united action than by a blind and unreasoning 
hostility. I trust that all feeling of enmity has passed away, 
and,that we shall have the cordial co-operation of all members 
for the welfare of the Association in the future as we have in 
the past. At no time of its existence has this Association 
more needed the strength which is the result of united action, 
standing as. we do on the threshold of a new departure in 
our, history, and should there be any who still hold aloof or 
nourish any feelings of resentment in consequence of what has 
occurred, I would earnestly beg them to put all such feelings 
aside and sink their private wrongs for the sake of the 
Commonweal, for we require the support of all. I should not 
have referred to our little differences at all on this occasion 
had it not been that among the questions which were raised 
in the course of the dispute were some which were of vital 
importance to the Association, and not only to the Association, 
but I venture to think affecting interests of a wider range even 
than that. In consequence of our having endeavoured to do 
something to systematise the course of study for architectural 
students, we have been accused of degenerating into a mere 
cramming ground for the Institute examinations. 

Cramming, as I understand it, is the operation of forcing 
information into a man at high pressure so as to enable him to 
acquire just sufficient to pass an examination in a given time, 
and is as a rule only necessary for those who have not availed 
themselves of the ordinary means of instruction. I hardly 
think that the term “cramming” can be properly applied to a 
course of instruction which is, spread over a period of at least 


four years, and which may be spread over a longer period still 
_ t the option of the student. Anyone who will take the trouble 
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to read the advice to students printed in last year’s Brown Book 
will also find it stated that the course is expressly designed for 
the purpose of preventing the necessity for cramming, and the 
student is advised not to attempt to go through the whole 
course in four years, unless he is able to devote a certain 
amount of time in each week during the day for the purpose of 
reading books referred to in the various lectures and for private 
study. I think, therefore, that the term “cramming” is alto- 
gether misapplied in speaking of the A.A. course of instruction. 

Then as regards the question of preparation for the Insti- 
tute examination. The primary object we had in view in 
laying down the new curriculum and the object which the 
Association has always had in view, was to afford an oppor- 
tunity for acquiring instruction in those subjects which, coupled 
with the experience to be gained in an office, would fit a man 
for his work as an architect ; but at the same time we felt bound 
to take notice of the examination tests imposed by such bodies 
as the R.I.B.A., the R.A. or other kindred societies for the 
admission of students to membership or to their schools, and I 
think had we not done so we should have failed in our duty to 
our students and to ourselves. Whether the Institute should 
or not impose an examination upon all those who desire to be 
admitted within its ranks is a question into which I do not 
propose to enter here—further than to say that it appears to me 
that every society has a perfect right to dictate the terms upon 
which it will admit members. The point that we as a teaching 
body have to consider is the fact that the examination exists, 
and that many of our students come to us for the express 
purpose of acquiring the information in our classes or studio 
necessary to pass it. We neither seek to induce them to go 
into it against their will, nor do we try to dissuade them from 
it if they have made up their minds to do so; the student has 
perfect freedom of action, and if he desires to go in for 
the examination we believe that he can obtain all the 
information necessary in our classes ; if, on the other hand, he 
does not wish to do so, he can take up as much of the course 
as he thinks necessary or suitable to the particular bent of his 
genius. 

Again, it has been said that by accepting ‘a contribution 
from the Institute towards our funds we have sacrificed our in- 
dependence and handed ourselves over to that body bound hand 
and foot. If I had thought for one moment that accepting a 
grant implied any such thing, I for one should most certainly 
have voted against it, but I do not believe it, nor do I think 
that anyone else who knows anything either of this Association 
or of the Institute would believe it. There is, so far as I know, 
no feeling of hostility between us ; on the contrary, we are the 
best of friends, and I hope may, remain so, but we as an 
Association are jealous of our independence, and he would be 
a bold man who would propose any measure calculated to in- 
fringe it. Self-help is one of our guiding principles, and self- 
government is inseparably connected with it. and though the 
Association has been in existence for nearly fifty years, during 
which time it has assisted in educating hundreds of young 
architects, I think it has reason to be proud of the fact that 
until last year it had never appealed to those outside its own 
ranks for pecuniary assistance, and it only did so then because 
it was endeavouring to found a scheme of education on a much 
wider and more comprehensive basis than had ever been 
attempted before, and which required a larger outlay of capital 
than it had at its disposal. But though the Institute, as the 
chief architectural body of the kingdom, responded generously 
to that appeal it is not to members of the Institute alone 
that we are beholden for contributions to our funds. 
Among the list of subscribers are to be found such names 
as that’ of Mr. Norman Shaw, Mr. T. G. Jackson, Sir 
Arthur Blomfield and others, gentlemen who are strongly 
opposed to the policy of the Institute, and who, for want of a 
better title, have been called the “ Memorialists.”. We are 
equally beholden to these gentlemen for their assistance, but I 
would ask whether it is urged that by accepting their contribu- 
tions we have sacrificed our independence and handed ourselves 
over bound hand and foot to them also? — If so it would appear 
that we have handed ourselves over to. both parties, which is 
absurd. ‘The fact of the matter is that the traditional policy of 
the Association has always been not to mix itself up in archi- 
tectural politics at all, but to hold aloof entirely from all such 
matters, devoting itself to the education of its students and the 
promotion of good-fellowship amongst its members, and hence 
it is that in the past we have had the cordial co-operation of all 
those interested in the progress of architecture, no matter 
whether they be members of the Institute, of the Royal 
Academy, the Society of Architects, or of any other body. 
There has been in the past one platform tipon which all these 
men ‘could meet, and that was the platform of education.’ It 
seems to have been tacitly admitted that, however divergent 
their views might be upon the burnifig questions of the day, 
they were all prepared to admit that s6me education was neces- 
sary for young men who wish to become architects, and that it 
is seldom if ever that all that is técessary can be obtained in 
the routine of an office. They may differ in the future, as they 
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have in the past, as to the relative importance of various sub- 
jects and the precise means to be adopted. of teachirg them, 
but on this question the committee are, and always have been, 
open to receive suggestions from whatever quarter they may 
come, and to give them due consideration with the object of 
embodying them in the course if it is thought desirable, so far 
as is practicable in the limited time at the disposal of the 
students. I appeal to all those therefore who are interested in 
the progress of architecture to sink their differences and to give 


us the advantage of their advice and co-operation in carrying. 


on the work of the Association irrespective of their belonging 
ito any particular society or not.” Ms ‘ 

I think that we are all agreed that the education of archi- 
tectural students in the past has been of a most haphazard and 
imperfect description. Here and there brilliant geniuses have 
stood forth in spite of the system, shining like beacon lights in 
the general gloom, and only serving by their brilliance to make 
the surrounding darkness seem the blacker; but courses of 
instruction are not arranged to suit the genius. He is a vara 
avis, usually most erratic in bis habits, and may be left to soar 
aloft on the bright wings of his imagination, untrammelled by 
the conventionalities of everyday requirements. We can leave 
him with confidence to pursue his own bright aerial flight. 
What we do want, however, is to effect a general raising of the 
standard of excellence among the earnest and thoughtful men, 
who will in after life have to carry on much of the world’s 
work, and it is to help us in this object that we have appealed 
for assistance to all those who are interested in the progress of 
architecture. 

We do not profess to be able to create artists ; that is an 
achievement which it is not in the power of this or of any other 
Association to effect, for the artist, like the poet, is born not 
made: but what we do profess to be able to do is to educate 
that artist when he has been created ; to assist in developing 
the artistic instinct which may be within him, and to give him 
an opportunity of acquiring instruction, farz passu with his 
artistic development in those methods of practical construc- 
tion and sanitation without which his artistic attainments are 
of very littie value. Surely this is a basis upon which all archi- 
tects may unite to assist us. 

That some such instruction is urgently required may be seen 
by any one who will take the trouble to walk through the streets 
of this or any other large town and examine the buildings which 
have been erected in the past fifty years or so. I grant that 
there are a few brilliant exceptions, but these form but a small 
percentage in the vast aggregate of dull, monotonous, common- 
place buildings, plastered over with meaningless ornament and 
covered with unnecessary features, which force themselves upon 
us on every side. I believe that at the present time there are 
signs of an awakening, and a promise of better things to come ; 
and it is for you to say if this promise is to be fulfilled. We 
have heard much of late years about styles, and the possibility 
of a new one being created which is to become the style of the 
future ; but what we want is “style” not styles, and it is not 
until we cease masquerading in the fancy dress of every other 
country and period but our own that any real progress will be 
made towards the attainment of this object. 

What do we mean by “style?” “Style” in architecture I 
take to be the language by which we express our thoughts, and 
it should be the natural expression of the requirements of a 
building controlled by the exigencies of climate and the proper 
use of the materials at our command. Viollet-le-Duc, in one 
of his lectures, instances a modern locomotive engine as one of 
the best examples of “style,” because its outward appearance 
is the simple outcome of the requirements of the interior ‘with- 
‘out any attempt at concealment or unnecessary adornment, and 
‘is perfectly fitted for its work. When we can be satisfied with 
giving the same natural expression to the requirements and con- 
‘struction of our buildings, only using ornament where we feel it 
is required for a definite purpose, and thinking less of past 
styles and more of modern requirements, then, and not till 
then, shall we once more have a style of ourown. The study 
of the styles of the past is a most interesting one, but it is 
archeology not architecture, and it is only valuable to us as 
architects if we can make use of it properly ; to learn broad 
principles from the study of it, to see how our predecessors 
obtained the results we admire, and, in fact, to learn to do as 
they did and not to copy what they did. As long as we con- 
tinue to reproduce the styles of the past in our work of to-day, 
and to palm them off upon a confiding public as our own crea- 
tions, so long shall we delay the possibility of architecture once 
more becoming a living art amongst us. Let us study and 
reverence the work of the past, for there is much to be learned 
from it ; but the highest and the best lesson of all is not to 
copy it. ’ : 

Mr. ASTON WEBB proposed a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent, who in former years had been one of his pupils. ‘Things 
had changed since his student days in the Association. Now 
they had a journal, contested elections, and electioneering. 
pamphlets. He was not a fighting man himself, but fighting 
was a sign of life. The fight had died out, and they were none 


the worse, perhaps all the better. . The diploma of architecture, 
he considered, must be sought.in our streets, in good architec- 
ture. Headvised students not to criticise buildings, but to try 
and find out their excellences. It was easy to find fault, but 
not so easy to see good points in a building. 

Mr. COLE A. ADAMS, who seconded the vote, endorsed the 
policy of pouring oil on troubled waters. 

Professor KERR expressed the pleasure it always gave him 
to be amongst them. Fifty years back the Association 
was founded by a few young men. Now they had dis- 
puted elections, warm. discussions, which were the life 
of a society ; classes, they maintained a sketch-book and 
carried on a journal. Not only all this, but they had now 
established an architectural university, and were able to do 
away altogether with the idea of cramming. Some must have 
forgotten for the moment what cramming is. Education was 
the direct reverse of cramming. ‘Having had to do with the 
work of the Association during the past year, he had now a 
much higher idea of its future than he had had at first. There 
was still, he supposed, the question whether architecture was an 
art or a profession. He was happy to hear that all there present 
were in favour of peace and goodwill. He himself was not an 
artist but an architect. Having alluded to some distinguished 
men as having become architects by accident, he said the artist 
would always be with us, soaring up into the empyrean—it 
would do him good after he had come down again sobered. A 
split in the Association would have been simply ludicrous ; that 
proceeding might be left to some others. 

Mr. T. BLASHILL said he was willing to arrange for another 
excursion to Italy, and his offer was accepted by the meeting. 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES put the vote to the meeting, and it 
was carried by acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT replied and the proceedings terminated, 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual meeting of the Glasgow Institute of Architects 
was held last week. Mr. William Leiper, A.R.S.A., pre- 
sident, was chairman. The twenty-fourth annual report states 
that the Council regretted to record the death of Mr. Henry 
Heugh Maclure, who was one of the original members of the 
Institute. Mr. Maclure retired about two years ago, when 
honorary membership was conferred on him. The membership 
otherwise remained the same, viz. 49 ordinary members and 
7 honorary members. Great interest was shown by the Institute 
during the session in the preparation by the Corporation of a 
Building Act for Glasgow. Copies of the draft Bill were pro- 
cured for the use of the Institute, many meetings were held, 
and the Council went carefully into the clauses. The result of 
their labours was embodied in a report, in which they pointed 
out what they considered defects in the Bill, and how these 
might be remedied. This report was approved of by the 
Institute, printed and circulated among the members, copies 
being also sent to the Members of Parliament for the city, the 
Town Council, and others interested. It was further resolved 
to petition Parliament against the Bill, which was done; but an 
intimation was received from the promoters of the Bill that it 


_was their intention to object to the /ocus standi of the Institute, 


on the ground that it had no interest in the Bill. The Council 
did not deem it incumbent upon them to expend the funds of the 
Institute in contesting this point, considering that they had suffi- 
ciently discharged their duty towards the public in making the 
views of the Institute known. The Bill had now become law, but it 
was gratifying to the Council to be able to report that the clauses 
which the Institute objected to had been deleted or modified. 
The Act provided that it should take effect on October 1, 1892, 
except as regarded the completion of buildings then in course 


to be made in virtue of the Act had not yet been framed, the 
Act was, as yet, only in partial operation. A communication 
from the secretary of the Glasgow branch of operative brick- 
layers was received, regarding the thickness of the bricks in 
general use about Glasgow. The bricklayers’ opinion was that 
if the bricks used were thinner the work would be more sub- 
stantial and greatly improved in appearance. This was 
approved of generally by the Council. The attention of the 
Council was called to an alleged infringement of the conditions 
of the arts galleries competition by the authors of the design 
placed first by Mr. Waterhouse, in respect there seemed a 
deficiency of about 1,700 square feet of floor space in the con- 
cert-hall. A committee of the Council examined the plans, 
and reported that it was only by including portions of the bays 
or alcoves that the required area was made up. The Council 
considered this unsatisfactory. The Council called attention to 
the benefits and usefulness of the Institute. As the law at 
present stood any person might write “architect” after his 
name, although he might have received no architectural training 
whatever ; and it was therefore desirable that all Jonma-fide 
architects should become members of a recognised body, so 


that they might be distinguished from unqualified practitioners. 


of erection ; but the Council understood that as the .by-laws © 
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The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said 
there was more being done now towards the education of young 
architects, and that as an Institute they had done their utmost 
to further the interests of the profession. With respect to the 
Buildings Regulations Bill, they had not succeeded to the 
extent they should have liked, but they had reason to congratu- 
late themselves that the objectionable features of the Bill were 
deleted or modified. m 

Mr. T. L. Watson, in seconding the adoption, said there 
was no part of the community which had a greater or deeper 
interest in the promotion of good buildings than the Institute 
of Architects, and they had supported whatever they con- 
scientiously could in the Bill that had been prepared. Their 
action was not in the way of opposition to anything that could 
contribute to a good building law. They were not speculative 
builders ; they were strongly opposed to anything like shoddy 
or jerry-building. They were not even proprietors ; they were 
simply architects interested in the promotion of architecture, 
the foundation of which was necessarily good buildings. They 
had only that object in view in anything they had done in con- 
mection with the Building Act, 

The report was adopted, and after some formal business the 
proceedings terminated. 


THE CISTERCIAN ABBEY OF 
GRAIG-NA-MANAGH.* 


HE church comprises a nave 130 feet in length and 29 feet 
in width, with side aisles full length of nave, 13 feet in 
width, divided from the nave by a series of pointed arches, 
seven in number, supporting side walls containing the clerestory 
windows, which are round-headed couplets. There are also 
tower, choir, transepts and side chapels. The piers of the nave 
arches are rectangular in plan, with chamfers at the angles and 
have corbels introduced in the thickness of the piers, from 
which.a slender shaft about 3 feet in height rises, the capital 
supporting a moulding in the soffit of the arch. The details of 
mouldings have Early English features, but do not show the 
deep hollows ‘peculiar to that period. They consist for the 
most part of rounds and fillets, simple but effective, and the 
work of men. who knew how to restrain their powers rather 
than give free rein to their ideas. The piers have the angles 
chamfered at the base; the chamfer is stopped at the spring- 
ing of the arch by simple foliage carving, such as a single leaf, 
and from this springs the arch moulding before described 
without the intervention of a capital. The corbel shafts in 
thickness of piers have Early English capitals with dog-tooth 
ornament and foliage carving. The west window of nave is in 
three separate lights, the jambs of each splayed so as to meet 
internally, with mouldings over. the arches springing from 
capitals. The centre light has a pointed arch, but the two side 
lights are semicircular-headed, indicative of the Transitional 
period. The west ends of the aisles had tall narrow lights with 
pointed heads. 

The tower was in the usual position at the intersection of 
nave and transepts, and was carried on four massive piers with 
clustered shafts and capitals. The dimension of the tower was 
29 feet square in clear of the supporting walls. Local tradition 
has it that this tower rose to a height of 140 feet, but this 
would not be in accordance with the ruling design of the 
Cistercians, who adopted low square towers in their churches. 

The choir measured 45 feet in length by 29 feet 6 inches in 
breadth, had a groined roof in three compartments, was lighted 
by two windows on north and two on south side, narrow and 
lofty. The east window was divided into three lights. There 
are no indications to show how far the ritual choir extended, 
but it is probable it terminated at the western line of tower. 

The north and south transepts measure each 4o feet 6 inches 
by 29 feet, and there were three side chapels east of each tran- 
sept in the position indicated on plan, the walls of which were 
in existence in 1813 when measured by Mr. Robertson. This 
arrangement and number of side chapels is found in Cistercian 
houses of the larger type, as at Dunbrody, two side chapels off 
each transept being more commonly met with, as at Jerpoint, 
Holycross, Fountains, &c. 

The total width of the church across the transept was IIo 
feet in the clear. The total length of the structure measured 
east and west on its axis through the nave was 216 feet 4 inches 
in outer measurements, and as regards size it was inferior to 
few similar edifices in this country, while as to completeness of 
ritual and conventual arrangement it was probably the most 
perfect of the Irish houses of the Order. 

The stairs leading to the tower was situated in the north- 
east angle of north transept; the passage leading from stairs 
to tower was formed in the thickness of the east wall of this 


* From a paper by Robert Cochrane, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., in the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. Part 3. 
Vol. II. Fifth Series. 


transept. The night stairs are placed as usual at the south- 
west angle of the south transept at a distance of 6 feet 6 inches 
from west wall of transept ; the ope of the stair door in wall is 
4 feet 10 inches in width. There is a passage leading from the 
southern side chapel to the vestry. The night stairs gave 
access from the dormitories for the convenience of the monks 
who had to enter the church at midnight in the performance 
of the duties of the choir, as prescribed in the ritual of the 
Order. ' 

The remarkable similarity that exists between the abbey 
church of Graig-na-Managh and the Cistercian church recently 
excavated at Strata Florida, in Cardiganshire, so ably and fully 
described by its explorer, Mr. Stephen W. Williams, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.,* not only as regards the internal arrangements, but 
also in the approximation of the principal measurements, would 
seem to indicate a closer connection than is usual between the 
two foundations, closely as all Cistercian houses were connected 
with each other. The plans of choir, tower, transepts, side 
chapels, nave and aisles are in all their principal features almost 
identical in the two Welsh and Irish Cistercian abbeys, and it 
would be difficult to find any other two religious houses so 
much alike in this respect. A few of the dimensions of each 
are here given :— 

The total length of Graig-na-Managh is 216 feet 4 inches, 
and the total length of Strata Florida is 213 feet. (The latter 
measurement is clear of external walls.) 


130 feet by 29 feet 
128 feet 6 inches by 28 feet 
13 féet 


Size of nave, Graig-na-Managh . 
5 Strata Florida 
Width of aisle, Graig-na-Managh 


of * Strata Florida . . 12 feet 6 inches 
Square of lantern of tower of Graig- 
na-Managh e C . . 29 feet 
Square of lantern of tower of Strata 
Florida : - - : ezoueet 
Breadth across transepts, Graig-na- 
Managh : . . - I10 feet 
Breadth across transepts, Strata 
Florida : - 117 feet 3 inches 


Size of choir, Graig-na-Managh 
+ Strata Florida 


45 feet by 29 feet 6 inches 
52 feet 6 inches by 28 feet 


The number of arches separating nave from aisles is seven 
in each case. The abbey of Strata Florida is said to have been 
completed and occupied in 1201. It was founded by the Welsh 
Prince Rhys ap Gruffydd. Dermot, king of Leinster, con- 
firmed the original grant to the monks at Graig-na-Managn, and, 
as showing the intimacy that existed between these two princes, 
the following extract from Mr. Williams’s book before men- 
tioned is interesting :—“ Rhys ap Gruffydd was under obligations 
to the family of Dermot, for we have seen how it was by the aid 
of the kings of Leinster that his father and grandfather had 
been restored to their patrimony, and that his father resided 
during the earlier years of his life and had been educated in 
Ireland.” Strata Florida has been called the Westminster 
Abbey of Wales, as the ceremonials of the Welsh prices, as well 
as the burial of most of them, took place within its precincts. 
The relation between it and its counterpart at Graig-na-Managh 
seems to point to a more intimate connection than that which 
subsisted between other Cistercian houses. 


The Conventual Buildings. 


As regards the conventual buildings of Graig-na-Managh, 
they are situated to the south of the church, the position usually 
followed, save in a few instances, as in Tintern, Melrose, 
Beaufort, &c., where, owing to the exigencies of the site, the 
cloisters are placed north of the church, but such cases are the 
exception. The sacristy was approached from a side chapel ; 
it is 15 feet by 24 feet ; it was vaulted, and lighted by a window 
in the east, following closely the general plan elsewhere. The 
next apartment is 24 feet by to feet 3 inches, and may have 
been a penitential cell, or it may have been a store-room or 
treasury. Similar apartments elsewhere have been supposed to 
be the morgue or dead-house. There is nothing in its con- 
struction calculated to throw light on the question as to which 
of the foregoing purposes it may have been used for. Adjoin- 
ing this we find the chapter-room, an apartment 24 feet by 
20 feet. There can be no doubt as to its use, as it presents the 
characteristics by which such a room. is invariably distin- 
guished. We have the large doorway opening into the 
cloisters, with two side lights, which would have left almost the 
whole of the west end open. In the centre of the room we 
mark the position of the usual central column, which generally 
carried a rich vaulted roof, and did so in this case, and the 
apartment was more highly ornamented than any other portion 
of the buildings. The door in the east wall, opening into a 
larger apartment called the scriptorium on plan, is a peculiar 


* The Cistercian Abbey of Strata Florida: its history and an 
account of the recent excavations made on its site, by Stephen W, 
Williams, F.R.I.B.A. London: Whiting & Co., 1889. 
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“feature, and seems to call for some explanation, as it occupies 


the position in which we would expect to meet the seat of the 


- abbot, who was seated at the east end, with the members of the 


chapter ranged in order at the north and south sides. _ 
~ The structure at Graig-na-Managh, styled scriptorium on 


‘ plan, was a large apartment 66 feet long by 33 feet 6 inches in 
width. It was of good proportions, with, no doubt, an east 
_ window, and was lighted by four windows in the south side. 
- There was a doorway in the north side with two side lights, 
. It will at once appear that this would be a rather unusual size 
’ for the library of a Cistercian abbey, and it is probable that it 


was added later for another purpose, and did not form any part 


_ of the original design. 


It may have been that the receptacle originally intended for 


“the custody of the MSS. of the abbey was one of the usual 
* smiall apartments, often a room not larger than that shown to 


the left of the: chapter-house on plan, There is documentary 
évidence to show that the records preserved in the abbey 
became numerous and valuable, and such as would require not 
only space, but also light in which they could be examined. 
The position of the scriptorium shows that it was an _after- 
thought, and this would account for finding a doorway in the 
east wall of the chapter-room to give access to it, where the 
abbot’s stone seat, under the east window, should be. It will 


__ also beobserved that the scriptorium has its axis running due east 


and west, and has a large outer doorway, and though this door 


“opens to the north instead of to the west, it has all the require- 


ments suitable for a chapter-room as well as a‘scriptorium, and 
an examination of the plans of such houses as Fountains, 


Furness and Tintern would show that the scriptorium at Graig- 
_ ma-Managh occupies the place usually assigned to the chapter- 


house. 
If we regard the larger of the two apartments as the 


- chapter-house proper, though built later, the original room 
* designated chapter-house on plan would serve admirably as a 


vestibule to the larger building, and instances are not wanting 


' in some of the English foundations where chapter-houses of 


' scriptorium in one. 


large size were added in this way, as in Margam Abbey, 
Glamorganshire. The chapter-house at Monasternenagh, which 
was very large, appears to have been 62 feet long by 22 feet 
3 inches wide, and it is possible the arrangement at Graig- 
mna-Managh was intended to combine a chapter-house and 
The usual position of the scriptorium is 


_ over the chapter-room, and the departure from the recognised 


plan would show the importance of the place, whether the 
apartment is considered as intended for the meetings of the 
members of the chapter or as a scriptorium in which the intel- 
lectual activity of the monks could fitly display itself, as in com- 
piling the “Annals of Duiske,” for instance. Portions of the 
south and west walls, much defaced, are standing; the east 
wall is gone and a portion of the north wall remains, with the 
broken mouldings of the doorway and side lights. The mould- 
ings of the jamb of the door appear to have been almost 
identical with the moulding of the arches of nave, and this 
would tend to show these portions to be coeval. 

Adjoining the chapter-house is the calefactory or monks’ 
day-room—an apartment 25 feet by 24 feet; and next to it we 


have the slype, giving access to an enclosure which was pro- 


bably the cemetery. Next to the slype, and at the right-hand 
side on plan, we find an apartment 24 feet by 19 feet, which was 
most probably the dead-house or morgue, and the two apart- 
ments at the southern end of the range were offices under which 
runs the great sewer, 3 feet in width and 6 feet in height, 
covered with a stone arch, and which, when properly flushed 
by water from the Duiske river, carried all the refuse to the 
river Barrow, where it discharged. The Cistercians were good 
sanitarians, and knew the value of water carriage in disposing 
of their sewage. 


The principal building south of the cloister is that marked. 


refectory on plan, and there can be no mistake in the nomen- 
clature of this apartment. It is of good proportions, its axis 
runs north and south, and it still shows the remains of the carol 
or reading gallery in a window in west wall. The apartment 
west of the refectory was the kitchen, and further west the 
buttery. The range of buildings to the west of the cloister 
garth contained the workshops of the community, also the 
cellarium, and over these were the dormitories of the lay 
brethren or conversi of the Order. The Cloisters, it is worthy 
of remark, form a perfect square, in accordance with custom ; 
cases in which the garth takes the form of a parallelogram 
being the exception, Judging from some of the stones found, 
the cloister arcade appears to have been formed with small 
double columns of blue limestone, carrying ornamental double 
capitals in one stone, with semicircular-headed arches and 
trefoil cusping. 

The remains of the abbot’s chamber, which occupy the 
south-east angle of the site, are scanty, but sufficient to show 
their purpose. The camera of the abbot, the name by which 
his suite of lodgings was designated, seems to have comprised 
three large apartments on the ground floor, and at least one 
apartment above. . The position of the kitchen is indicated by 


the wide fireplace. It is highly probable that this group of 
buildings comprised both abbot’s lodgings and infirmary. 

The Most Rev. Dr. Comerford, in his admirable account of 

the parishes of Graig-na Managh and{St. Mullins, says, speaking 
of this abbey :—“ There is a rich mine of beautifully-sculptured 
stones under the present floor to a depth of some 5 feet. When 
the grave for the late Rev. M. Doyle, P.P., was being made, na 
less than five cartloads of sculptured stone were removed. 
There can be but little doubt that many monuments and other 
objects of interest are hidden away and consigned to oblivion 
beneath the present floor.” Owing to the circumstances that 
the site is now occupied by houses of the village and as a 
graveyard, and the choir, transepts and a portion of the nave 
have been rebuilt and roofed for use as the Catholic chapel, 
nothing further can be done in the way of excavation either to 
trace foundations or discover the buried carvings. But much 
still remains above ground, from which measured drawings of 
the mouldings of the principal architectural features may be 
made. 
The architectural details of the building, as shown by the 
mouldings and such portions of sculpture as are not ‘buried 
beneath the present floors, are very diverse, both as to probable 
age and character. We have indications of the Transitional or 
Early English stage, but the mouldings have not the deeply-cut 
hollows usually found in this style. Some of the transept 
windows have cusped heads, such as came into use in the latter 
part of the Early English style. The pillars are formed of 
small shafts arranged round a pier of masonry, with plain 
mouldings in the capitals, and the columns of the chapter-house 
doorway are formed of small shafts in the jambs entirely de- 
tached from the wall. The work in the refectory seems to be 
much later than the rest of the structure. It exhibits, in the 
west wall, a rich ball-flower moulding, carried along a slender 
angle shaft, which is characteristic of the Decorated period, a 
class of work that in England would be assigned to the four- 
teenth century, but would not be in use here until a much later 
period. This portion seems to have been an addition, arid was 
probably erected soon after 1485, the year in which the very 
rigorous observances of the Order as to table and food were 
relaxed,’and they were allowed, amongst other concessions, the 
use of flesh three times every week. These changes led to the 
erection of a separate dining-room at many of their houses, in 
addition to the original refectory, which, in ‘accordance with 
their ascetic discipline, did not in the early years of the Order 
provide for the consumption of any but the plainest food. Wine, 
eggs and milk, as well as meat, were not partaken of save in 
time of sickness until the date above mentioned. 

The apartment to east of refectory does not indicate ‘very 
clearly the use to which it was intended. It may have been 
the parlour. This apartment, however, is usually found in the 
position in which I have indicated the calefactory, or day-room, 
on plan ; but the size and trace of decoration suggested in the 
latter Goes not favour the idea that such an apartment would be 
allotted for the restricted conversation and brief business inter- 
views permitted to the Cistercian monks. It was no doubt 
portion of the original-refectory before the later addition was 
made, 

The most beautiful piece of sculpture of the whole abbey 
was the central pillar of the chapter-house, which carried the 
rith mouldings of the arched ceiling ; it was of marble, and 
used to be spoken of by the old inhabitants with wondrous 
rapture as.the “ marble tree.” An old writer describes where it 
stood a “Rosa rosarium.”. It was stolen in the night from the 
abbey in the beginning of the present century and removed to 
Carlow. Its site is now occupied by a stable. Jackdaws build 
in the library ; the refectory is used as a corn-store ; the hoot 
of the owl may be heard in the dormitory ; artificial manure is 
piled in the ancient kitchen, and the Royal Irish Constabulary 
practise goose-step in the cloister. 


ART IN EDINBURGH. 


ie his opening lecture to the Fine Art class of the Edin- 

burgh University, Professor Baldwin Brown referred to the 
new departures which would signalise the present session—the 
admission of ladies to the arts classes and the establishment of 
a department of history and law. If, he said, he emphasised 
on that occasion the historical aspects of the study of art, it 
was not because they were all-important. On the contrary, 
fully as much attention would be given during the course to the 
technical as to the historical side of art history. It was, how- 
ever, on the historical side that the fine arts were linked on to 
other branches of academic study. After referring to the fact 
that it was a new thing in the British University system for the 
subject of the theory and history of fine art to qualify for 
graduation, he expressed the confidence that with the aid of the 
class it would be possible to show that the theme of art fulfilled 
the highest academic requirements, and would fall naturally 
into a place alongside of the traditional subjects of the curri- 
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culum. The Professor then proceeded to deliver an address on 
some artistic principles as illustrated by the works of Tennyson, 
and discussed at some length the relationship of form and idea 
in poetry and in painting. At the close Emeritus Professor 
Blackie expressed great satisfaction at the recognition the Fine 
Art Chair had received, for, said he, the weakness of the 
Scottish character had been a lack of recognition of beauty in 
secular and sacred affairs. 


BUDDHIST ARCHITECTURE. 


T a special meeting of the Anthropological Institute which 
A was held last week Major R. C. Temple read a paper on 
“ Developments in Buddhist Architecture and Symbolism,” as 
illustrated by his recent exploration of caves in Burma. The 
chief object of the paper was to draw attention to the extra- 
ordinarily rich and practically untouched field for the ethno- 
graphist and antiquary existing in Burma. Amongst the 
numerous exhibits may be mentioned several gilt wooden re- 
presentations of Buddha in his standing and recumbent pos- 
tures, with his begging bowl, and seated as King Jambupati 
surrounded by priests and secular worshippers. Also a remark- 
able set of gilt wooden images from the platform of the great 
Shwedagon pagoda at Rangoon of nats, belus, hanuman myauks 
and other spirits believed in by the Burmese, seated on the 
steps of a lofty tagondain, or post, on the top of which is always 
perched the figure of the kennaya or mythical bird, which 
apparently protects pagodas in some way. A very interesting 
votive tablet found in Pegu, and having on it a Sanskrit in- 
scription, was shown. This tablet had been brought there by 
some pilgrims to Buddha Gaya and deposited at a shrine in his 
native town. Similar tablets from Gaya may be seen in the 
British and Indian Museums. Four views of the Kawgun Cave 
showed the wonderful extent of its decoration by a vast number 
of terra-cotta tablets and images in wood, marble, alabaster 
and other materials, and the extraordinary variety and multi- 
tude of the: objects connected with Buddhistic worship, both 
ancient and medern, to be found in it. The Burmese have a 
great eye for scenery, and the situations of their chief towns 


and sacred buildings are nearly always beautiful and striking. 
They are also fond of building pagodas in difficult. places, * 


because the more difficult the place the greater the merit. 
Nearly every unusually steep hill has accordingly a pagoda on 
its summit, and Major Temple concluded by showing the 
romantically situated Kyaiktigo Pagoda near Shwegyin, perched 
on an isolated rounded boulder which can only be scaled by 
ladders, and the exquisite hills surmounted by a beautiful little 
gilt pagoda in the neighbourhood of the Dhammatha Caves on 
the Oyne River, about thirty miles from Moulmein, 


CHURCH. ROOM, FARCOMBE, GODALMING. 
N Monday last, October 24, the Bishop of Winchester 


opened the church room, which has just been erected from’ 


the design of Mr. Charles Forster Hayward, F.S.A. architect. It 
comprises, besides the room itself, covering a space of 48 feet 
by 26 feet 6 inches, fitted with platform, a large room, 27 feet 
by 16 feet, at the back as a classroom or retiring-room, and is 


fitted with range and sink, &c,, to make it specially suitable for- 
cooking classes... The builders’ were Messrs. Mitchell Bros., of. 


Shalford, and ‘the heating apparatus is supplied and fixed by 
Messrs. Rosser & Russell, of Charing Cross. sha 


‘Special attention has been paid to ventilation by small inlet: 


flues in the walls-and “Menzies” ventilator in” the | roof. 


Besides this spare chimney-flues are used as exits. The Bishop, 


in his address, laid stress upon the advantages or even neces- 
sities everywhere for such rooms as these, and wished for a 
similar one in every parish to awaken and encourage the social 
and educational capabilities of the parish system, which is too 


neglected, and this’ room, he- added, gave the opportunity for: 


spreading the best work of the Church in various other ways. 


The County Council and Contractors. 


S1R,—Your note in a recent ‘issue referring to the London 
County Council putting up workmen’s dwellings comes, | 
think, at a most opportune time. 


tractor’s profit. ‘ But the *rhembers of this body» must have 
superhuman intellects if they can properly carry out such work, 


the right method of doing which has taken others years of 


labour to learn.. The Council’s idea, is a monstrous one. It is 
to be the employer, and the ratepayers the workers. But wait 
till they open their big workshop. Where will they get the 
funds? Certainly not from the large employers and owners of 
workshops who now pay a larger proportion of London’s 
income, who by this scheme would be “doubly sweated.” Is 
the Council also prepared to find work for all those thrown out 
of employment by their fine enterprise, or are they to ‘starve? 
From the experience the L.C.C. had with the Fire Brigade 
tackle last year, when they tinkered at it till the Fire Offices 
fairly laughed at them, I should have thought that they would 
have learnt not to “rush in where angels fear to tread,” but 
have contented themselves by giving out their work to these 
best able to do ‘it well and at the least expense to the rate- 
payers, while safeguarding the interests of the workers by 
insisting on fair wages being paid by the contractors. Il 
enclose my card, and remain, yours obediently, 

Fy AS &. 
October 20, 1892. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. James Guthrie, R.S.A., has completed a life-size 
portrait of Archbishop, Eyre, of Glasgow. 

Mr. A. Graves has presented to the Council of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Association ten  oil-paintings ‘of 
Shakespearean subjects and a series of the Boydell Collection 
of engravings which were bequeathed by the late Henry 
Graves, the publisher. Mr. A. Graves has also presented 
Zoffany’s painting of David Garrick and his wife, the dancer. 
Herr Georg Bleibtrue, who was the favourite battle 
painter for the Prussians, died at Charlottenburg on the 16th 
inst. He was born in 1827. During the Franco-German 
War he was permitted to accompany the staff of the Crown 


Prince. 


A Marble Bust of the late Mr. John Carrick, city architect, 


been executed by,,Mr. P. MacGillivray, and a bronze one for 
the Corporation Galleries. no al ceed 
Professor R. Stuart Poole will deliver a course of lectures 
on Ancient Egypt every Monday, at 5 P.M., at University Col- 
lege, followed by visits to the British Museum. A class for 
hieroglyphics will be held on Saturdays at 4.15.0 er 
-fhe Ecole des Beaux-Arts is at.present attended by 971 
students. Among them are 501 architects, 287. painters and 
183 sculptors. In addition there are about 400 probationers. 
The Third Annual Exbibition of the Ladies’ Art Club 
opened in Edinburgh on Saturday last. Seventy or more 
works are displayed. 
Whe Centenary of the foundation of the society of artists 
and amateurs, known as the Albrecht Diirer Verein, has been 
celebrated in Nuremberg. The society contains about 1,000 
members. ; 
Mr. William Emerson has been nominated honorary 
secretary to the Royal Institute of British Architects, in place 
of Mr. Aston Webb, who has resigned. 
An Exhibition of Works of Art will be opened in Nice 
on January 10, 1893. It will not be closed until the end of the 
following March. _ RM RE iy supe 
The Royal Society of British Artists held a general 
meeting on Wednesday evening, when Messrs. .N. Prescott- 
Davies and R. Talbot Kelly were unanimously elected 
members. + #heD . 
at.the Holborn Restaurant on Tuesday, November 15... 
The Berlin Magistrates invite German archit 


ai 


. ects to send 
in plans before January 31, 1893, for the proposed Provincial 


‘Museum: The prizes for the three best designs will be 


4,000 marks, 2,500 marks and 1,500 marks. . 

A Collection of Paintings by the brothers Joseph and 
Alfred Stevens will be exhibited in Brussels from November 1 
to November to: . The sums paid for admission will be dis- 
tributed among the poor of the city. 

The Dublin Sketching Club have just held their annual 
general meeting for the election of officers. Captain Stratford 
Tuke was elected president, and Mr. J. L. Robinson, R.H.A., 
vice-president. 

A Mausoleum has been erected in the cemetery of Saint- 
Geniez which has cost 6,000/. It commemorates Mme. 
Talabot, the wife of a railway official, who made all the arrange- 
ments for the tomb prior to her death, M. Magne, architect, 
persis the design, and the sculpture is by MM. Barrias and 
Puech. 

M. Paul Delair has been appointed Conservator of the 
collections of comparative sculpture in the Trocadéro Museum, 


uink, at a n The L.CiC. intend:-to erect.\, Paris. 
these buildings themselves,’ thas ‘doing away with the con-. 


‘Arundel Castle, which is being transformed under the 
direction of Mr. Buckler, is to be lighted by electricity. 

The Restoration of Brechin Cathedral is contemplated, 
and it is estimated that the work will cost about 10,000/. 


Glasgow, and intended to be placed in the City Chambers, has - 


. The Society, of Architects have arranged to hold a dinner. . 
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: » ‘DHE WEEK. — 

Few will complain when they find the London County 
Council admitting amenity to bea principle which merits 
acceptance. The occasion was in connection with the 
voting on the proposal to limit the height of hoardings, 
The Building Act Committee recommended “ (a) That no 
existing hoardings be increased in height so as to exceed 
9 feet ; (2) that no new hoardings be erected exceeding 
g feet in height ; (¢) that: existing hoardings exceeding 
15 feet in height be reduced to that height within six months 
of the notice given.” Dr. Loncsrarr, the chairman of the 
committee, stated that some hoardings not only obstructed 
light and air, but destroyed the amenity of the neighbour- 
hood. | Moreover, they were dangerous, and in some places 
they were effectual in keeping building land out of the 
market, as it was more profitable to surround a piece of 
ground with hoardings. - Dr. Loncsrarr appealed for the 
regulation of the nuisance before the vested interests in it 
had become too powerful to deal with, a contingency which 
is not reassuring. Mr. JoHN Burwns.also declared that 
labour was degrading itself when it'was occupied with the 
ugly advertisements which are making the day hideous in 
London. » It was, we presume, in the interest of art as well 


A 


as of amenity that Mr. WaLTER EMDEN proposed to give’ 


more scope to the embellishers of the hoardings, for he 
proposed the adoption of a twelve-foot limit, thus adding 
33 per cent. to the height which the Building Act Committee 
recommended, and a majority of the Council agreed with 
him. 


«Tue belief in the judicial impartiality and rectitude of a 
surveyor found an illustration in a case that was tried in 
London on Saturday. A man with insufficient capital began 
to build houses at Ilfracombe. . Immediately he made it 
necessary to obtain money. and. the property was’ mort- 
gaged, one of the conditions being that the money was to 
be advanced by instalments on certificates which were to be 
prepared by a surveyor, declaring that the works had 
reached certain definite stages. After the last instalment 
was paid it was discovered that the works were not properly 
executed. The mortgagee thereupon brought an action 
against the surveyor. The Official Referee declared there 
was gross negligence, through which the mortgagee suffered 
damage to the extent of 300/., but, as there was no contract 
between him and the surveyor, the action must fail. The 
mortgagee next tried the High Court, but there also he 
failed. According to Mr. Justice WILLs, there must have 
been a vast number of mortgagees who suffered through 
negligence of the same sort, but there was nothing to show 
that one of them succeeded against a surveyor who was not 
directly employed. The Ilfracombe capitalist took it for 
granted that the surveyor was bound to see that justice was 
done to him ; he forgot that the professional gentleman was 
the employé of the borrower, whose interests were to be 
paramount with him. 


Ir we may draw a conclusion from what was said by 
Mr. Justice MaTHEw and Mr; Justice BRucE on. Tuesday, 
there is reason to hope that the Courts will interpret 
the Sky Signs Act of last year in the spirit which created it, 
and which» was a rebellion against a nuisance that. was 
becoming intolerable. - An, ingenious. firm> in’ Islington 
erected a windmill on the roof of their premises which was 
able to, grind three or four sacks of, meal. 
known their designation by a railing made up of. letters 
3 feet 6 inches high ; they used the floats for the same 
purpose and other parts, and then declared they were 
respecting, the Sky Signs Act. The magistrate agreed with 
them, for he held, that the combination of signs and 
tokens was a windmill, and there was no clause against 
windmills. The County Council appealed, and the judges 
of course declared that the harmless necessary windmill 
was illegal, for it came under the definition of a. sky-sign, 
viz. “‘ words or letters supported vor attached to any support 
wholly or in part over any building.” . The case was. there- 
fore sent back to the magistrate, who will have to condemn 
the structure. os 


‘not~ be “diminished. 
They made | 


Ir is intended to erect a technical. institute in Maid- 
stone. ‘The site is behind the existing museum, which will 
allow of a northern light to the classrooms. It was neces 
sary in preparing plans to show how the new building could 
be worked in with the museum and caretaker’s “house. As 
the competition appears to have been restricted to local 
architects, only two designs were received. The decision of 
the Town Council is in favour of one prepared by Mr. 
A, W. SmiTH (of the frm of Messrs. Ruck, Son & SmitH). 
The second design was by Mr. H. BENsrep, who is to 
receive twenty guineas. The cost of the institute is esti- 
mated at 6,500/., exclusive of lighting, heating, furniture or 
work in connection with the museum. It is expected that 
the Science and Art Department will contribute 1,000/, 
towards the outlay, and the County Council \have already 
approved of grants to the institute. It will be necessary 
to borrow 5,500/, but all the expenses, it is anticipated, 
can be paid without adding 'to the loeal rates. 


WHEN Fouguet, the Surintendant, set about building 
the Chateau de Vaux, he was supposed to have the inten- 
tion of rivalling his master, Louis XIV., and. the king 
resolved on a terrible revenge. After the downfall ‘of the 
Financial Minister the property was presented to Marshal’ 
DE VILLARS, but he was too poor to complete the buildings. ' 
After changing owners many times, the chateau now belongs 
to M. SommiEr, who has the ambition to realise the design 
which was prepared for Fouguet by Levau,:the architect. 
It will be necessary to give many commissions to. sculptors 
if the grounds are to become comparable to those of. 
Versailles. ‘Two large groups in marble; which have: cost 
100,000 francs and required four years of labour- from 
Mons. A. Lanson, the sculptor, are examples of the kind 
of works which are contemplated. For some: days they. 
have been exhibited in the exhibition building in the 
Champ de Mars. Each group consists of.sea-horses. and 
children, treated in a manner that recalls the work of the 
eighteenth century. They are the kind of decoration that 
is supposed to be best adapted for water temples. -It would 
be an advantage for M. Lanson if his groups could-be seen 
alongside other examples of French sculpture in next May, 
but the owner of them is indifferent to the admiration of 
the public, and he prefers to see the groups-on his own 
grounds. 


THE citizens of York can congratulate themselves on 
the luck by which they were lately preserved from a loss 
that would be irreparable. It is well known that in York 
there is a collection of valuable archives, and by them the 
history. of the city from the twelfth century can. be 
elucidated. It so happened that these documents were 
collected in a room that was liable to be flooded. <A few 
weeks ago during the rains the water entered the muniment- 
room for about forty hours, and the damage at first 
appeared to be overwhelming. Fortunately, the City 
Council were able to utilise the skill of Canon Rarnz, and 
under his guidance many of the records were rescued 
from destruction. Apparently by accident the minute 
books, which were registers of meetings from the time of 
RICHARD I. to the time of Wituiam IV., were placed. on an 
upper shelf and were saved. The freemen’s rolls from: the 
reign of Epwarp I. were also above the flood level. "The 
chamberlaynes’ rolls were saturated with water, and it was 
necessary to dry every document in about a hundred 
volumes between paper. It is hoped that their value. will 
Other parchments, according to 
Canon RaINg, appeared to be a mass of pulp, and the dust 
which encumbered them had become assimilated with the 
parchment. But hopeless as the task of giving order to so 
chaotic a mass now appears, it is believed that the experts 
of the Record Office can succeed. Another portion of the 
documents can be rescued under proper direction in. York. 
But it must be admitted that some records are lost for ever: 
When it is too Jate the Council have discovered that’ they 
did not give sufficient. attention to ‘their old manuscripts. 
It has been decided to incur such expense as may be neces- 
sary for restoring the documents, and for binding those 
which canbe. preserved in that way. Itis also intended to 
provide a suitable room in the Guildhall for the records of 
the city. : 
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THE FRENCH COMMISSION OF HISTORIC 
MONUMENTS. 


MONG tthe results which were produced by the 
Waverley Novels, two must always be signalised from 
their importance. One was the revolution in the Church of 
England which is now commonly associated with the High 
Church party, and of which the effects are visible in eccle- 
siastical architecture. With that most unexpected result 
we need not meddle, for it has formed the subject of many 
essays. ‘The second was the creation of the Commission 
des Monuments Historiques in France, a subject which 
merits notice, as the system employed in its administration 
is about to undergo some changes, more especially as regards 
the sélection of the architects who are to be entrusted with 
works of restoration. 

The Commission was founded in September 1837, and 
under its authority.examples of many ages and styles in 
France have been conserved. Although some innovations 
were permitted during the works of restoration, yet it is 
owing mainly to the watchfulness of the Commission that 
the history of the various schools of architecture in France 
can now be traced with a good deal of exactitude. The 
Commission did not start at once as a thoroughly organised 
body. It may be said to have originated when the French 
Chambers in 1831 voted 80,000 francs, or about 3,0c00/., to 
be expended on those buildings which most urgently needed 
repairs, or for grants in aid to local bodies that had 
endeavoured to carry ‘out. works of restoration. The dis- 
tribution of the money was‘entrusted to the Minister of the 
Interior. 

It was fortunate for France that the Minister was able 
to secure the services of Lupovic VITET as inspector- 
general. He imparted character to the scheme. Some of 
his reports are. obtainable in four volumes, which all 
archeologists should possess ; nevertheless, his name is 
almost unknown outside France. ViITET was a most con- 
scientious man, and a type of the highest class of amateurs. 
He cannot be charged with the perpetration of many acts 
of treason against Medizeval art. In 1833 he was succeeded 
by PRospER M&rRIMEE, with whose name the new move- 
ment soon was identified. Life is too theatrical in France 
not to be dull for the actors, and Frenchmen are therefore 
grateful to an7 one who will surprise them. . What could be 
more surprising than to find a writer of short but delightful 
stories appearing as a sort of physician for mouldering ruins ? 
MERImMEr’s assumption of the 7é/e of inspector-general at 
once brought grants of 120,000 francs and 200,000 francs 
from the Chambers. On seeing so much success the 
Minister perceived that there was work for more men in 
connection with ancient buildings. Accordingly, in 1837, 
he arranged for the constitution of the Historic Monuments 
Commission, to consist of eight members ; Virer was one 
of them, and Prosper MféRIMEE was appointed secretary. 

The Commission immediately directed that a list should 
be made out of the buildings which demanded immediate 
operations. This undertaking was only to be an instalment 
of a schedule of all the monuments in France which could 
be classed as historic, and which are over two thousand in 
number. ‘There was no doubt that the entry of the title of 
a building in the schedule at once placed the Commission 
in the position of a proprietor. Money out of the public 
fund was not to be expended: on restoration without some 
return, It was understood that henceforth nothing was 
to be attempted by those who used to be considered as 
owners without the authority of the Commission. In fact 
the préfets were ordered to withhold their authority from any 
change or reparation unless the sanction of the Commission 
was forthcoming in each case. 

There was not much outcry against a. measure which 
legalised confiscation of local and individual rights to pro- 
perty. No doubt it was considered that, as the Government 
was to supply the money for restoration, there would be no 
longer any necessity for making demands. on parishioners 
and townsfolk. It was also seen that opportunities were 
afforded for the creation of new authorities. Members of 
provincial academies and societies accordingly bestirred 
themselves to make out lists of remains, and offered their 
services as protectors of the restored buildings. Owing to 
so much interest in the work the vote on account of historic 
monuments in 1838 amounted to 400,000 francs, or five 
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times the sum granted seven years earlier. The Commis- 
sion was increased in the number of members and the 
Minister of the Interior assumed the presidentship. Special 
inspectors were appointed in the different departments of 
France, whose business it was to report on all remains 
which were considered to have historical or archeological 
interest. In 1842 the vote was increased to 600,000 francs, 
and soon afterwards the property that is known as the 
Cluny Museum was purchased by the State as an auxiliary. 

The revenue of the Commission in 1848 had reached 
800,000 francs, but the Revolution and the disturbed state 
of France that followed it created indifference that was not 
advantageous for the operations. After the Second Empire 
was consolidated the Commission was placed under the 
control of the Ministére d’Etat. The credits then increased 
in amount, and in 1859 the sum assigned was no less than 
1,100,000 francs. But so much money was inadequate for 
all the works which were considered as pressing, and it 
was necessary to insist in many cases on the subscribing of 
money by the local administrations as a condition precedent 
to a grant from the Commission. The practice was kept 
up after the Empire had fallen, and it is satisfactory to know. 
that in most cases the communes are ready to prove their 
interest in their buildings by contributing towards the 
expenses of restoration. Sometimes the works of a year 
have cost. three times the sum voted by the legislature,, 
but in every case the direction of works and general 
administration are retained by the Commission. 

The Commission can show that much has been accom- 
plished. In MérRIMEE’s report of 1848 it was pointed out 
that the work of the Commission was not to be measured 
by the quantity of masonry or carpentry which was 
executed. The educational influence of the work was no 
less worth consideration, for the masons, carpenters, carvers, 
metal-workers had, by means of co-operating in the restora- 
tion, gone through a course of training that was invaluable: 
for them in the execution of works of another class. But 
a very large number of buildings could also testify to the 
efforts of the Commission. In every part of France more: | 
or less has been done towards preserving buildings from 
destruction. The amphitheatre of Nimes, the chateau of 
Pierrefonds, Blois and Falaise, many cathedrals and 
churches are evidence of the care that was taken in the 
distribution of funds. As far as we can discover it has not 
been related that one contractor becamea millionaire through 
his connection with the Commission. It was the workmen; 
who profited by the French restorations. A calculation: 
was one. time made which showed that out of every roo franes : 
that were expended, 60 were paid for labour and 4o for 
materials, carriage, profit, and other charges. In French: 
public works the proportion is generally the reverse. The 
workman gained in another way, for to the credit of the 
Commission it must be related that Sunday was declared to 
be a day of rest on all the works of restoration. It was 
also to his advantage that there was less of mechanical 
routine in his tasks, and often there could hardly fail to be 
a spirit of emulation excited within him from the circum-. 
stance that he was obliged to enter into competition with 
the work of the old craftsmen. As it was necessary also to. 
employ workmen of superior ability, their influence must 
have been of advantage to the men who laboured beside 
them. It is thus evident that the ground of the application 
for aid out of the surplus of the credits granted for the war 
in Italy was not exaggerated when it was stated that the 
works of the Historic Monuments Commission had been the 
means of elevating the French workmen. ; 

It is no less certain that the Commission exerted a 
beneficial influence: on French architects. When it is © 
remembered that the foremost architects in France have 
been members of that body, is it not evident that every one 
who prepared a report or drawings of works could hardly 
fail to profit by the discussion of proposals with such 
men? It was an enviable privilege to come into contact 
with BaswILLwaLp, LaproustE, QuvuESTEL, MILLET, 
VIOLLET-LE-Duc and ABApIE, and have to demonstrate ~ 
the Aves and cons of projects to their satisfaction. It is true 
the works contemplated in the majority of cases related to 
the Medizval style, which only a minority of the modern 
inhabitants of France care to patronise; but any one who © 
has mastered one style in all its bearings will not find many 
difficulties with others. Besides, few of the members of 
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the Commission could ever be considered as devoted to 
Gothic alone. On the other hand, it was the desire of the 
‘Commission to promote the creation of a schooi of archi- 
tects, of which all the members would become enthusiasts 
in their admiration of the works of preceding ages. But 
the school was not to belong to one city or district. As far 
as possible local architects were employed, and the chief 
inspectors who were members of the Commission were 
expected to examine into all works undertaken. ‘They would, 
of course, be able to compensate for the inexperience of 
beginners. : 

’ “Was there any principle of restoration adopted by the 
Commission? That is a question which is not readily 
answered. It seems to us that the nearest approach to an 
explanation of the spirit which inspired inspectors and other 
officials in controlling the restoration is to be found in the 
article on the subject in VIOLLET-LE-Duc’s “ Dictionary of 
Architecture.” He was a member of the Commission, and 
must have known what results were sought after. But 
there were causes which affected the character of the work, 
and they are always important, viz. time and money. The 
credits were limited, and it was requisite to make the most of 
them. It was found that the work which was executed most 
quickly was most economical, and accordingly no time was 
allowed for deliberations. It wasalso considered that super- 
intendence was cheaper when partial restorations were 
avoided. Hence it was that, in compliance with the 
desire of the Commission, a restoration was carried out on 
the system adopted for railway works, and it might be sup- 
posed that some of ProsPER MERIMEE’S reports and 
instructions to prefects and others were inspired by the late 
THOMAS BRASSEY, or some of his lieutenants in France. 


NEW SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 
EDINBURGH.* 


HE opening of a new school in a city where there are so 

many, and an art school in a group of buildings where 

there are already two of them, calls for a full explanation of 

why it has been instituted, wherein it differs from existing 

schools, and its aims and objects. In the few remarks | and 

others are to make this evening, we hope to make these things 
‘plain to you, and so justify what we are now doing. 

Upwards of two years ago a number of us, feeling from 
actual experience the necessity of meeting the increasing 
demand for a high standard of excellence in all kinds of work 
requiring art labour, decided to organise a school, not for the 
teaching of drawing, as that is provided for elsewhere, but for 
imparting an accurate knowledge of the various phases of art 
which must be used more or less by a large number of indus- 
tries, and which we say cannot be obtained at present in any 
existing school. Decorative painting, furniture, sculpture, 
wood, metal and plaster work, &c., have now as much care and 
study devoted to them as the structure of the building these arts 
are to complete and adorn. The other arts not connected with 
building, such as typography, silver and goldsmiths’ work, 
bookbinding and lithography, are also full of activity, and a 
desire to recover the good old traditions of art, as the only hope 
of making real progress, and of producing works that will 
satisfy that unextinguishable desire of man to possess and sur- 
round himself with. Now, while architects and other em- 
ployers of labour are doing their best, their efforts are, to a 
certain extent, neutralised by not having a sufficient command 
of artistic labour, and one of the chief objects we have in view 
is to meet this want by doing our best to raise the standard of 
art knowledge and skill of working men, and increase the 
industrial reputation of the city. These, gentlemen, are our 
motives and reasons for embarking on this work. 

When this movement was begun we only saw our way to 
something very modest. Our first appeal for aid was made to 
the Hon. the Board of Trustees for Manufactures. Our reason 
for applying to that body was that the work we proposed to do 
was what they used to do previous to their school being 
brought under the rules of South Kensington. That they were 
not allowed to continue on the old lines, and develop what was 
then the oldest school of design for arts and manufactures in 
the country was, in the opinion of many, a misfortune. How- 
ever, believing that their sympathies were favourable to this 
movement, we felt that their approval and support would give 


- encouragement to all who were taking an active interest in it, 


and confidence to the public generally in the reality and per- 
manence of the project. , 


* The opening address by Dr. R. Rowand Anderson, ub, D., 
architect, delivered October 21, 1892, the Right Hon. the Lord Just:ce 
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lam glad to say that our hopes of support from the Board 
have been fully realised. They are to give us aid in the form 
of accommodation, rent free, and help in administering and 
carrying on the work of the school. We raised the money 
stipulated for, but before the final completion of our arrange- 
ments it became known that the city was to receive a sum of 
4,000/, from the Imperial Exchequer, and that this sum would 
in all probability be devoted to technical education. Believing 
that we had a good claim to a share of this, we laid our case 
before the Lord Provost and magistrates, and I am glad to say 
that the municipality, appreciating our exertions, and seeing 
that we were showing our belief in the work we proposed to 
undertake by personally subscribing to the funds tor carrying 
it on, they dealt with us in the most handsome and generous 
manner by giving us 1,000/. to equip and carry on the school 
in a more complete and efficient manner than we intended or 
could have done. 

And now wherein does this school differ from the other art 
schools referred to? Royal Academies have existed from the 
first, practically for the benefit of painters of pictures, and from 
their composition and constitution they cannot undertake other 
work; the production of easel pictures, and such sculpture as 
they have developed, is so entirely dissociated from the con- 
structive arts. Decorative painting and sculpture, to be of 
service to us, can only flourish and be fully developed when in 
intimate alliance with architecture. 

The other art school is the one carried on in this building 
under the Department of Science and Art. This Department, 
which has grown so large that it now has nearly all the art 
schools in this country under its influence, admittedly does not 
influence art in proportion as its large organisation and the 
means at its disposal might imply. 

South Kensington was originally founded for the encourage- 
ment of design as applied to arts and manufactures, but it is 
now generally acknowledged that it has drifted away from this, 
and has become in the main a school for the teaching of draw- 
ing and painting, the drawings and paintings being the end, 
and not the means to the end, they originally aimed at. Such 
a large and centralised institution can only be worked like a 
machine ; otherwise there would be chaos. It can, only to a 
very limited extent recognise the ever-varying individuality and 
capacity of the student, and he must be largely ignored in 
favour of the smooth working of the machine. 

The system of payment by results—a system unknown in 
the art schools of the rest of Europe—is adverse to the 
development of the student. The workman is not there to 
learn to draw and colour to the extent necessary to enable him 
to apply these acquirements to his craft, but the greater part of 
his time is spent in working up his drawings to a certain 
pictorial standard of excellence as drawings. 

Now, do not suppose that because I have given an adverse 
opinion on the system pursued in the art schools working under 
the rules of South Kensington, that there is not something to 
be said for the work they do. Much of their work is of great 
value, and the devotion of many of their teachers—and none 
more than the much-respected head teacher in the Board’s 
School—to. the advancement of iheir pupils, as far as the 
routine and mechanism of the Department will permit, is worthy 
of all admiration. Even if South Kensimgton had done 
nothing more than call into existence their great museum, 
which is a treasure-house of art and an inexhaustible source of 
information for workers, the Department can point to some- 
thing the like of which is not to be seen in any other country in 
the world. 

My sole object in putting forward these. criticisms on the 
schools alluded to is not to. prove to you that they are of no 
use, but to bring out the distinction, between them and the one 
we are now met to inaugurate. What then are the chief points 
of difference? They are these :—This is not a drawing 
school, as pupils before they can enter here must possess a 
reasonable proficiency in drawing. It would bea waste of time 
for us to teach what is being well done elsewhere. The draw- 
ings made in the school will not be the end, but the means to 
the end, which is the acquirement of art knowledge and power 
of expressing one’s thoughts, and to show how they are to be 
realised and put together by the workman. Were we to follow 
the practice of a drawing school, where the merits of the 
drawings are the measure of the student’s ability, a student 
could easily spend the greater part of a session in working up 
one or two drawings of casts, but he would know nothing what- 
ever about the history of the thing he had been copying, or 
those circumstances of its place and position in the work from 
which it was taken, which necessarily determine its special 
character, nor would he learn how to make use of similar work 
in actual practice, Each student will be allowed and encouraged 
to make his drawings in the way he feels he can best do them. 
If you, allow: freedom, drawing. is like handwriting; each 
student will have his own characteristics, and each may be 
equally good and serviceable. To the picture painter his 
drawing or painting is the beginning and end of his work, and 
these are the things he sells, and the public pay for them 
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according to their merits and the reputation of the man who 
does them. ‘But drawings for industrial purposes’ are totally 
different. In architecture it is not the drawings, but the build- 
ings erected from these drawings, that show the man’s work. 
The drawings may be worthless as drawings, but the work 
erected from them noble and enduring. Take the drawings, 
many of them now in the possession of the Board of Manu- 
factures and the University, of the late Mr. Playfair, the archi- 
tect to whom we are indebted for some of our finest buildings. 
These drawings are hard and mechanical, but not so his work. 
It shows him to have been a highly educated man in-< his ‘art, 
full of a fine and keen sense of harmony, proportion—dqualities 
that- have not been exceeded here since his day. To goa little 
further back ; take the Register House, by the Adams, or the old 


part of the Royal Bank, by’ Sir W. Chambers, buildings | 


which will ever be regarded as worthy of admiration. If yow 
saw the drawings made for these, you would say that they were 
very poor indeed, and that there are draughtsmen now living 
without number who would make more artistic ones,’ but you 
cannot put your finger on more than one Adam or one'Sir W. 
Chambers. 

The same may be said more or less of drawings for every- 
thing that is made. 
sketch on a piece of opaque paper the effect of a--stairied-glass' 
window which is transparent and modified every hour: of the 
day by changing light; the glass artist’s work’ is not seen till 
the window is made. The next point of difference is this, that 
the collection of things in a drawing school are merely there as 
objects to make drawings and paintings from. ‘The collection of 
things we hope to have will no doubt be often drawn and modelled 
from, but the primary object and use of the collection will be to 
teach the history and development of art and the characteristics 
of each period: Mr. Inglis, the secretary of the Board of 
Manvfactures, and myself were entrusted by the Committee with 
the purchase of materials for the school... We visited London 
and Paris, and spent about 4oo/. on collections, which, though 
very incomplete, will give us a start. We shall have on this 
side of the room a collection of casts illustrating Mediaeval work 
from the twelfth to the: fifteenth century. That side will be 
devoted to Classic and Renaissance art. The ‘casts of 
Medizval work we have been able to get are all from English 
buildings.; there are no examples of Scotch work’ in thé 


market, but we have begun a collection, and hope in time to: 


make it completely representative of all the best work of Scot-' 
land. We have also secured a very fine collection of photos of 
French Medieval work, a complete set of photos‘from the casts 
in the museum of the Trocadéro in Paris of work from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century ; also a very fine colléction of 
photos of metalwork, decorations and furniture, including a 


special collection of chairs, well worthy of the most: careful” 


study. From the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris and from the 
British Museum we have purchased some good casts of Classic 
work, and from the latter a most interesting collection of casts 
of Classic gems, Italian medals and Medizval seals, every one 
of which is a delight to look on, full of suggestions and worthy 
of the most careful study. We also hope that the Board will 
put at our service a selection from the Tassie gems, one of the 
finest collections extant. We have also made a beginning to a 
collection of casts and illustrations of heraldic work, modern 
heraldic draughtsmanship being in a most deplorable condition, 
and for the use of students of typography a series of casts from 
inscriptions on buildings and monuments, from the earliest to’ 
the present-day, and, wherever possible, with the date of execu- 
tion. We shall have all these arranged chronologically and in 
a convenient form for consultation and study, and if the student 
makes use of the opportunity given to him, and closely 
examines all these things, without even putting pencil to paper 
he will be silently gathering knowledge, which will come to his 
aid when circumstances call for it. ! 

We have spent 100/. on books, but we don’t get much for 
that ; however, it is a beginning, and we shall have the use of 
the library belonging to the Board and to the’ Architectural 
Association, that body having found, I hope, a permanent home 
in this building, a fitting reward for many years of quiet, steady 
but acknowledged work, carried on often at great personal 
sacrifice by the members for the benefit of those coming after 
them. 

Our ultimate aim is to have a reference library, with special 
books for all the different trades. No doubt there are’ some 
books of this description in the other libraries in town, but you’ 
must remember that the students who are to work’here are at 
work all day at their different employments, and their time 
must be economised, and they ought to have everything 
at hand. 

Another point of difference is that the teaching will be 
carried on by those engaged in the work they profess to teach. 
In France and Germany the education in the industrial ‘art 
schools is carried on -by teachers who are at the same time: 
engaged in the practice of art, and with the bést results. I 
have undertaken for a time the general superintendence of the’ 
work, and I shall be most ably assisted by Mr. Frank Simon: 
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and Mr. George Watson, architects, two of the best draughts- 


You cannot, for example, render in a” 
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men in Edinburgh. For modelling, the teacher will be Mr. 
Robert Innes, and he is well known as the best man we could 
get. For colour we have not as yet fixed on any one. Nothing 


can be done with this class till further on in the season: 


In the prospectus already issued it is’ stated that the basis 
of the teaching is an education in common in Classic, Renais- 
sance and Medieval arts ; but this requires a little explanation, 
as I have heard it said that this teaching is only for architects, 
It is not so.. All who contribute to the completion -of a build- 
ing must understand -one another. 
speak the same language, if they are to work in harmony with 
one another and realise the complete conception of the archi: 
tect. This common language is the style of art adopted in the 


work in hand. You would not like to hear a beautiful piece of © 


music by one of the great masters, with an occasional bat or 
two from a pikroch or a Highland reel thrown in at intervals; 


you would at once recognise the absurdity of it, and its offence ' 


to the ear. But an educated eye would find the stately forms 
and features of, say, thirteenth-century Gothic decorated: with 
the French rococo of Louis XIV. equally absurd and offensive. 

A knowledge of ornament alone is an incomplete education; 


‘ornament dissociated from the thing it ornaments has no 


raison a’étre. "To decorate with intelligence you must under- 
stand the thing you are decorating ; therefore we say that all 
who contribute to a building must have as a foundation a 
knowledge of architecture. When they acquire that, each man 
will look at his own work with a fuller intelligence and from a 
surer standpoint than he can without that knowledge. 

Let us take each contributor separately.. First comes the 
architect. It goes without saying that he ought to know all 
about architectural form and features. The sculptor cannot 
bring his work into harmony with the building unless he under- 
stands the various styles of architecture he is called upon to 
decorate. Compare many of the monuments now erected with 
the lovely ones of the Medizval and Renaissance times—every- 
thing in just and true proportion, subordination of the parts to 
the whole, elegant, graceful and appropriate, details all pro- 
ducing that feeling of satisfaction in the beholder that proclaims 
it a work of art. iin sy ; 

Why should our sculptors not work as the men of old did > 
As far as we know, there was no architect to make the design, 


then a mason to do the pedestal, followed by the carver who. - 


did the ornamentation and a sculptor to do the figure. The 
sculptor did the whole thing. It was all his own work, and he 
knew how to make the general design and all the architectural 
accessories and ornamentation. If the sculptor was fully 
educated he ought to do this now. Take the decorator.’ You 
find the best decorative painting of any good period full of 
architecture, all correctly drawn, and showing great knowledge 
of perspective and light and shade, and all in harmony with its 
architectural surroundings. Take glass-painting’ There are 


few windows without architectural detail in them, requiring _ 


considerable knowledge to do them correctly. All structural 
decoration is architectural more or less, and if a student has a 
fair knowledge of architecture as a basis, he will do his own 
particular work more intelligently than he who has not this 
knowledge. He will avoid making grammatical errors, he will 
acquire that sense of proportion, scale, fitness and submission 
to the subordination of his particular work to the general 
conception. ; 

Architectural forms, details and ornamentation enter largely 
into the design of all the minor trades, but modified to suit the 
material, the purpose and scale of the work. Of course the 
amount of architectural study that will be made obligatory will’ 
vary with the nature of the occupation of the student. As soon’ 
as the visiting committee consider that the student has acquired 
enough for his particular art he will then follow his own special 
work as far as it can be carried on in the school. seis 

Even the typographer and lithographer make a large use of 
architectural forms. Here are one or two title-pages illustrating 
this. Here is an outside cover of a French geographical dic- 


‘tionary now being published in Paris, and here is the playbill 


of the Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh. In both of them archi-’ 
tectural features and ornament are largely made use of. ‘the 
French one is designed by a man who could draw architecture,’ 
ornament and the figure equally well, and combine them into 
a beautiful and appropriate design. The Edinburgh playbill is‘ 
done by a man who could not draw architecture, ornament and 
the figure, and_has not produced an elegant and appropriate 
design. The French design is not registered, but the playbill : 
is, and let us trust that the only effect of this may be to prevent 
such a feeble production being used by others. ; 
The course of instruction will be thoroughly practical and 
varied to suit the student’s interest. At intervals we hope to 
secure good men in the various arts to come and tell us all they’ 
know. The class for ‘colour will be open to all during’ the 
summer session ; nearly every trade will benefit by’it. The 
student will be taught to mix up plain tints, and for this purpose ~ 
we have purchased in Paris most instructive means for teaching’ 
this. We shall have a large collection of coloured objects, » 


They must all be able to ' 
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The student will be allowed to select one which he will sketch 
and colour, and then. design a colour back and foreground for 
it. From that he will proceed to more complex groups. . With 
the aid of a variety of coloured stuffs he will be required to 
make groups very much as a shopkeeper dresses a window, and 
many of them display fine sense of colour and skill in arrange- 
‘ment. 

The silversmith will have instruction in studying and model- 
ling from the best examples of his art. Nearly every day one 
sees in the Disfatch and Evening News drawings of presenta- 
tion-plate, medals, &c., showing that there is an increasing 
demand for articles that form a fine field for artistic design, but 
if you compared. them with good old work or the medals now 
at Archer’s Hall and at St. Andrews you would soon recognise 
the room for improvement. 

Generally we hope, by making our collection and reference 
library comprehensive enough, to help on every trade. 
Familiarity with the best work does not in this case breed 
contempt ; it excites reverence and a desire to excel. At the 
end of each year we shall have at our. disposal, a number of 
52. bursaries, to enable our most deserving students to spend 
their holidays at some place where they can see and study good 
work of the kind they are devoting themselves to. We would 
like to send a glass-painter to York ; a fortnight there will be a 
treat. A plasterer can spend a profitable fortnight in visiting 
some of our old mansions and taking notes of the fine old 
plasterwork still to be found on them. The blacksmith can take 
a run to some of the old English towns and churches, and come 
back with his ideas freshened and enlarged. A silver and gold- 
smith shall go to South Kensington Museum and devote his time 
to the magnificent collection of silver plate and jewellery there. 
He will then be no longer content to waste his time in making 
brooches in the form of Highland sporrans, shawl-pins as dirks, 
paper-cutters as claymores, pencils in the form of wire-drawn 
nails and cartridges for magazine rifles... Put workmen into 
contact with good work and you quickly increase their intelli- 
gence and power. ; 

At the end of the student’s curriculum at the school, which 
has been fixed at four years, we shall select one or more—I hope 
more—for recipients of bursaries of from 50/. to Io0/., to 
enable them to spend from six months to a year in study either 
at home or abroad. We, therefore, offer you as good induce- 
ments to study at home as there are to. attract you else- 
where. In addition to this we are to keep a register of the 
names and addresses of all students the committee consider 
qualified, and this will be circulated annually among employers 
of art labour. 

We contemplate holding annually an exhibition of work of 
every kind that has been designed and executed in Edinburgh. 
We shall be able by doing so to note the progress, and give an 
opportunity to all to judge for themselves what Edinburgh 
designers and workmen are able to do. 

Now I trust that I have made it plain to you that this school is 
totally different from anything we now have, and that it will not 
interfere with or overlap any of the others. On the contrary, 
we hope that the advantages we have to offer will induce 
young men to qualify themselves in the drawing schools for 
admission to this one. But there are rocks ahead, and they 
are financial ones. If gratitude is a lively sense of favours to 
come, the municipality has ours to the full. We know that at 
present they can give no pledge as to what they will do for us 
next year, but we trust they will be not.less generous than they 
have been, if it is in their power to be so, otherwise we must 
limit our work, and we shall not be able to add to the. library 
and the various collections of objects that are so essential to the 
success of the school. I would ask the municipality of 
Edinburgh to think of what is done elsewhere. It is not easy 
to get statistics, but I have ascertained that the expenditure 
annually in Paris for teaching drawing and modelling alone is 
enormous; in 1885 it was upwards of 40,o0o0/. Over and 
above this for the advanced teaching of the arts not less than 
this sum is annually spent, and in addition to these large sums 
are spent in adding to the collections for the use of artists. 
Germany is covered with industrial art schools, and there are 
advanced schools in all the large capitals, organised and equipped 
in the most complete manner, supported by the municipalities and 
the State in equal proportions. What does all this imply? It 
implies this :—That if we don’t waken up we shall be left 
behind. Do not suppose that this is a movement with no 
other object than providing pretty things for people ; it is 
something much greater than that. Everything that is made 
by man must have on it the impress of man’s nature, and 
where his power of design is not warped or stunted by false 
theories or wrong directions, he naturally strives to give to 
everything he makes, no matter what it is, the same intellig- 
ence, purpose and grace that God has given to him, and in 
proportion as these qualities are cultivated or neglected, so 
will they be manifested in his work. He must use this great 
creative power, which is an essential part of his nature ; and all 
the enormous expenditure that is going on elsewhere has in 
view the bringing back of our warped and stunted natures to a 
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healthy condition, and to hasten the time when we. shall 
produce nothing but what is good, true and beautiful. Now, 
is Edinburgh to take no part in the work? If we do not the 
loss will be ours... Remember space is being: annihilated and 
time shortened. The crowds of people. who travel’ will 
purchase what they want wherever they see they can get it, 
and they have a perfect right todo so. The aggregate of the 
money now at the disposal of architects, for work requiring art 
labour must be enormous ; they also must. get it where it can 


— 


-be got, and of the -highest quality ; they. and their clients 
demand it, and will go anywhere for it ; and the only way to 


stop this efflux of wealth to purchase what we cannot supply, is 
to meet the demand at home. Everywhere home industry 
associations are.at work, and may they prosper, for they are 
doing good work ; but there are other home industries in our 
midst of greater magnitude and importance. Think of the 
enormous wealth that is spent, the number of hands employed 
in the various industrial arts, and the keen competition they 
are subjected to. Other nations are straining every nerve to 
gain supremacy, and unless we do the same we must yield to 
the cuitivated intelligence and skill of others. 

This school, the first of the kind that has been established, 
can help on these home industries, and if the municipality.-wil! 
continue their, generous aid, they may rely on getting a good 
return to the city for their investment. | 

Gne word to those who ought to take advantage of the 
instruction and help we have to offer. There are good reasons 
for coming here. There is money init. If you labour honestly 
at the work here, and qualify yourselves, you will be entitled to 
demand a larger remuneration for your services, and you will 
get it. Notwithstanding all the distress brought’ about from 
over-production, the result of allowing machinery to be our 
master instead of our slave, there is plenty of employment for 
high-class workmen,.and an increasing demand for them... It 
will open up new and honourable careers to many. You may 
become great artists, and poets may sing your praises, as Long- 
fellow did of the Antwerp blacksmith; or you may leave 
behind you priceless work like the goldsmith Cellini. Get rid 
of the idea that you are not an artist unless you can paint a 
picture ; that idea is no longer the dominant one.” People-are 
now realising rapidly that a picture can be made as well..as 
painted. There are already more picture-painters than-the 
world can support, but there is a great dearth of the cunning. 
craftsmen in the country. 

The absurd distinction created in the last century by the 
introduction of the term “fine art” has done nothing but harm_; 
there is only one kind of fine art, and that is art that is good 
and true, whether it be in a painting worth—and deservedly 
so—its thousands, or an article of everyday use, worth only as 
many shillings. . Believe in the dignity of your work, and you 
will do it better ; put into it intelligence and beauty, and you 
will find a market for it. The workmen of Edinburgh are, not 
inferior to the French, Germans, or Italians in power and pos- 
sibilities, but they must train for the race, and this school is 
one of the training-grounds. 


THE ISRAELITES AND EGYPTIAN ART. 


N last Saturday the Rev. Albert Lowy delivered a farewell 
address at the West London Synagogue. In the course 
of it he pointed out that during the last fifty years more had 
been learnt from year to year about Israel’s national experiences 
than could have been ascertained in all the bygone generations 
of the exile. Many of, the ancient monuments and records 
which illustrated Israel’s former destiny were, before this half- 
century, in the most literal sense of the Bible words “hidden 
and buried under the sand,” but now they supplemented in 
many instances the Biblical narratives, or related them accord- 
ing to the notion of Pagan chroniclers. In the monuments of 
the Nile we saw the Egyptian taskmaster uplifting his hand 
and punishing the helpless serfs ; we read the account he gave 
of the quantity of work done by the enslaved labourer, and the 
report often corresponded with that which was concisely stated 
in the Book of Exodus. Inshort, the Egyptian text amplified the 
Bible words with suggestive details. Jn the Egyptian stone 
chronicles we met with the lifelike portraiture of Israel’s 
oppresscrs and of cruelly-treated Semites.. The scenery of past 
ages reappeared, and we were indebted to some of the greatest 
scholars of this half-century for having set forth in the re- 
covered annals of Egypt fascinating illustrations of the Bible 
which commenced 5,000 years ago. Noteworthy facts in the 
drama of Israel’s vicissitudes were skilfully chiselled and 
engraven as rock pictures. They were chronicled in semi-stone, 
marble or granite, as also in the well-preserved letters of the 
papyrus plant. The pyramids, as well as the ruined palaces 
and mausoleums and. the coffins within them, yielded up their 
resuscitated inscriptions and disclosed their long-concealed 
secrets to the ingenious decipherer. These discoveries gave an 
invaluable insight into the relations existing between the ancient 
Israelites and surrounding nations. 
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RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAOLOGY. 


i Ps first of the present annual course of Rhind lectures 
in archeology, in connection with the Society of 
Antiquaries in Scotland, was given on Monday evening by Dr. 
Joseph Anderson, keeper of the National Museum of Antiqui- 
ties of Scotland. The subject of the course is “The Early 
Christian Monuments of Scotland,” and the subject of Monday’s 
leture was the “Inscribed Monuments.” Dr. Anderson, at the 

‘outset, noticed the growth of the scientific spirit in approaching 
the monuments of the past. There was a time when the monu- 

‘ments with which it was proposed to deal were known as the 
“sculptured stones,” and what was now proposed by the Society 
of Antiquaries was that they should be dealt with in a scientific 

‘spirit. Mr. J. Romilly Allen had undertaken the task of 
enumerating and describing the several monuments, and to the 
lecturer had been assigned the duty of dealing with the 
‘systematised results. The fact that some of the sculptured 
‘stone monuments in Scotland bore inscriptions, and that many 
did not, suggested the first classification into inscribed and un- 
inscribed stones ; and proceeding to deal in the first place with 
the first of these classes, he pointed out how the early Christian 
monuments of the British Isles formed an extension westward 
of the menumental system of the Roman Empire, in the period 
succeeding the reign of Constantine. These bore inscriptions 
and pious formulz and symbols, which, as one penetrated into 
the regions bordering on barbarism, became more and more 

‘debased, so that while in Gaul the early Christian monuments 

‘were almost wholly Roman in art and idea, in Britain the 
inscriptions upon them appeared not only in Latin, but in 
the vernacular as well. The evidence they afforded was very 
niuch against the wide diffusion of Christianity during the 
Roman occupation, especially among the great mass of the 
Celtic population. The effect of the Saxon invasion of‘ England 
was to drive the Celtic population westward, and hence it was 
in West and South Britain that we found the earliest type of 
monument exhibiting characteristics similar to those of the 
small group of monuments in Scotland, which were of the same 
early type. The Scottish group was confined to the Romanised 
district of Scotland. They were so scattered, however, that 
nothing could be gathered from them except that they were ali 
within the area over which the influence of St. Ninian’s mission 
extended, and the most interesting cluster of these was found 
in the vicinity of Whithorn. The lecturer discussed the 
evidence relating to one of these, which tended to show that it 
might belong to the fifth century. He described similar monu- 
ments at Kirkmaiden, Kirkliston and Yarrow Kirk, summing up 
the evidence in regard to them to this effect, that they showed 
the characteristics of the larger groups in Wales and Cornwall, 
inscriptions in Latin (in Roman capitals) more or less debased, 
sometimes associated with the monogram “ Chi-Ro,” the first 
two letters of the Greek name of Christ, which was the pre- 
cursor of the Cross as the symbol of the faith, and generally 
with some variant of the formula “ Hic jacet.” Next, the lec- 
turer proceeded to notice the association of the monuments in 
Wales and Cornwall with another set of monuments, which, in 
addition to the Roman inscription, bore inscriptions in Celtic 
in the ogham character, ithe latter written on the’ edge of 

‘the monument, due to the peculiarity of the Celtic letter. 
Ogham inscriptions were exclusively confined to the British 
Isles. There were 16 of them in Scotland, 24 in Wales, and 
188 in Ireland. From the peculiarity of the ogham character 

‘it was written downwards, and its association with the Roman 
inscription led to the latter in some cases being also written 
vertically. There were altogether 24 Roman inscriptions in 
Cornwall and Devon which ‘read vertically, and 62 in Wales, 
many of them associated with oghams, and the form of the 
symbols and of the lettering used—small letter inscriptions not 
having come into use till the seventh century—assigned them 
to a period prior to that time. ‘ There was no evidence that this 
class of monument was common in Scotland, but among the 
ogham monuments in Scotland the lecturer instanced one 
bilingual stone at Newton, in Garloch, which had been a stand- 
ing puzzle to the archeologist. The period of the introduction 
of oghams in lapidary inscriptions had not been ascertained, 
but as in Ireland they were associated with crosses of early 
form, they must be referred to a primitive period. It would 
appear further from the frequency of its occurrence that the 
ogham was developed in Ireland, and came thence to Wales, 
so that the extension westward of the early Christian 
inscriptions did not reach Ireland, but that there an indigenous 
system arose producing a series of inscriptions in the ver- 
nacular language, and at first only in the ogham character. 
Broadly speaking, the general characteristic of the South 
English and Welsh group of early inscriptions was that 
they were expressed in Roman capitals with or without 
oghams, while that of the Irish and Scottish group was that 
they were expressed in oghams, and much more often without 
than with associated inscriptions in Roman letters. In Scot- 
land the ogham inscribed monuments outnumbered those ex- 
pressed in Latin capitals by two to one, and curiously enough 


were most numerous in Shetland. An investigation of the 
ogham inscriptions in Scotland showed plainly the corruption 
of the Celtic by the intrusion of a Norse element subsequent to: 
the last quarter of the ninth century. Having noticed some 
individual examples of inscriptions, and particularly one or two- 
of the Irish type at Iona, the lecturer proceeded to notice 
another class of inscribed monuments of the period prior to the 
twelfth century, those, namely, that were inscribed with runes. 
These belonged chiefly to the period of the Norse domination, 
from about the close of the eighth century. Their character- 
istics were those of the Scandinavian runes, with local pecu- 
liarities. Some of these were in Shetland. In the Isle of Man. 


‘there were twenty-two, and of thirty names which they men- 


tioned six were Celtic and the rest Norse. One complete 
monument with a runic inscription-from Barra was now in the 
Museum. Finally the lecturer described the Ruthwell Cross, 
closing with the remark that it was not well that there were in: 
Scotland, including the Isle of Man, -upwards of sixty inscribed’ 
monuments of the early Christian centuries, from the sixth to- 
the twelfth century, a period of which we had scarcely any 


literary or linguistic remains except those dilapidated monu- 
ments, 


TESSER i. 


The Art Union of London, 


N the report issued in 1836 by a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, which had been appointed in the 


‘preceding year “to inquire into the best means of extending a 


knowledge of the arts and of the principles of design, among 
the people (especially the manufacturing population) of the 
country,” and “to inquire into the constitution, management 
and effects of institutions connected with the arts,” it is ob- 
served that among exhibitions connected with the encourage- 
ment of art the attention of the committee had been called to 
the institutions established in Germany under the name of 
“ Kunst-Vereine,” and which were even then being introduced 
into this country. ‘These associations for the purchase of 
pictures to be distributed by lot,” observe the committee, “form 
one of the many instances in the present age of the advantages. 
of combination. The smallness of the contribution required 
brings together a large mass of subscribers, many of whom 
without such a system of association would never have been 
patrons of the arts.” The committee further remark that the 
Germans Waagen and Von Klenze, two of the witnesses. 
examined by them, highly estimated the advantages conferred 
on the arts by such associations, which, according to Waagen, 
were introduced into Prussia about the year 1825 under the 
patronage of the king and his minister Von Humboldt. Down 
to the time at which this report was published’such associations. 
had made comparatively little progress in this country, but 
shortly after its appearance a number of. gentlemen, among 
whom were Mr. Ewart the chairman of the Select Committee 
referred to and four other Members of Parliament, established 
a society under the name of “The Art Union of London,” 
which immediately obtained considerable support. 


The Niobe Group, Florence. 


The fable of Niobe and her children has afforded a subject 
‘or art, which has been finely treated by one of the greatest 
ancient masters of sculpture. It consists of a series, rather 
than a group, of figures of both sexes, in all the disorder and 
agony of expected or present suffering ; while one, the mother, 
the hapless Niobe, in the most affecting attitude of supplication 
and with an expression of deep grief, her eyes turned upwards, 
implores the justly offended gods to moderate their anger and 
spare her offspring, one of whom, the youngest girl, she strains 
fondly to her bosom. It is difficult by description to do justice 
to the various excellence exhibited in this admirable work. Its 
great merit is independent of fine execution, in which it is 
inferior as a whole to many other well-known productions of the 
Greeks. » Its excellence consists in the finer qualities of senti- 
ment, as expression, grace, propriety and variety of action, with 
that unity of effect by which the scene is brought dramatically 
and at the same time truly before the spectator, and a story of 
the most affecting interest told in language that cannot be mis- 
taken. .-The arrangement of the composition is supposed to 
have been adapted to a tympanum or pediment. The figure of 
Niobe, of colossal dimensions compared with the other figures, 
which are life size, forms, with her youngest daughter pressed 
to her, the centre ; while the rest of the sons and daughters are 
ranged in various ways on each side, some exhibiting expression 
of fear, others agonised with pain, others in grief, while one of 
the sons lies dead or dying and stretched upon the ground. 
All are graceful and some of the figures possess also great 
beauty, and the action and expression of many’of the heads 
offer admirable examples for study to the artist. The whole 
attitude and expression of Niobe herself may truly be called 
sublime. The character of the head, though indicative of a 
more matured age and Jess delicate than the daughters, still 
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presents an image of the most attractive beauty, while grace’ ] turing or painting some family legend or other interesting 


sentiment and dignified simplicity reign throughout the figure. 
The colossal scale of the principal figure has justly been 
objected to as a fault. The artist doubtless had two purposes 
in\view when he ventured on this deviation from truth. The 
first was the necessity which he felt of giving a superior height 
and volume to the apex and key, as it were, of his composition; 
and next, perhaps, the desire he had to concentrate the interest 
in his chief figure by forcing it thus upon the attention. But 
although we should hesitate before taking any exception to the 
practice of the great leaders and masters of art, yet, generally 
speaking, any departure from the truth of nature—the real 
canon of excellence when rightly studied—is so far from being 
commendable or admissible that, where it has been indulged 
in by the ancients with the view of gaining greater effect atd 
energy, it may usually be considered rather as evidence of their 
inability to work out their idea with the authorised means than 
as a practice to be admired or imitated ; and it may always be 
argued that they would have been so much the more entitled to 
our admiration if they had produced their works within those 
limitations. which nature dictates. The productions which 
exhibit these faults, for they must be accounted so, will be 
found to be worthy of the high estimation in which they are 
held for other properties, and rather in spite of than because of 
the license which their authors have allowed themselves. The 
execution of this interesting monument of Greek art is attri- 
buted by some to Scopas, a native of Paros, wko lived about 
300 years before the Christian era ; while others think it is the 
production of Praxiteles. Pliny says it was a question which 
of the two was the author of it. The group was in the temple 
of Apollo Sosianus at Rome. Flaminio Vacca says the group 
of Niobe and her children was found at Rome, but outside the 
walls, near S. Giovanni ; but the learned antiquary Fea denies 
this, and says it was found near the Villa Altieri. The well- 
known statues of the “ Boxers” were discovered at the same 
place, and it has been supposed by some that they formed part 
of the group, the fable being that some of the children of Niobe 
avere slain while thus exercising. 


Cast-iron and Sea Water. 


Cast-iron in sea water is liable to two descriptions of 
deterioration—generally by the absorption of oxygen, and 


occasionally, with certain qualities of metal, by a softening of 


the outer surface. The oxidation of cast-iron insea water does 
not proceed rapidly, even when its surface is unprotected and 
its quality that most favourable for a union with oxygen. An 
idea of the rate of oxidation may be formed from the following 
statement by Mr. R. Mallet (as the result of numerous experi- 
ments), that “ cast-iron freely exposed to the weather at Dublin, 
and to all its atmospheric precipitations, was corroded nearly as 
fast as if in clear sea water, when the specimens in both cases 
were wholly unprotected.” In iron breakwaters the question as 
to durability will refer chiefly to the parts below low water, 
for the protection of the superstructure against slow and un- 
important oxidation may be readily insured. It has been 
stated that the oxidation of iron surfaces continually covered 
with water goes.on more slowly than when the metal is exposed 
alternately to air and water. In addition to this circumstance, 
favourable to the easy protection of ironwork standing in the 
sea, it will be found that in the majority of localities the sea 
itself provides in the shape of molluscs an excellent protection 
to the submerged portions. The softening of cast-iron is a 
process not clearly understood. Cast-iron will soften in the 
cylinders and pipes used in mines, as well as in piles standing in 
sea water. After softening under sea water, it will at times 
become hard again on exposure to the air. Cast-iron, however, 
is very far from being generally liable to the process of 
softening. In consequence of the great variety in the quality 
of cast-iron, instances are not wanting which apparently 
support directly opposite opinions. Cast-iron has been taken 
up after immersion in sea water utterly decomposed. In many 
such cases: it is known that the iron has been purposely cast of 
the softest metal, and in others it may fairly be presumed that 
soft metal has been employed. On the other hand, there are 
numerous instances of cast-iron having remained perfectly 
sound and uninjured after an immersion for many years in sea 
water. 


The Chimneys in French Halls. 


The Chateau de Montargis is an example of great interest. 
The capacious chimney-breast in the great hall is especially 
observable as characteristic of the style of the period. On the 
front of this chimney-breast is represented, in sculptural relief, 
the romantic story which tradition has handed down of the 
faithful “ Dog of Montargis,” who avenged the death of his 
master. To quote the somewhat quaint old French phrase- 
ology in which one writer adverts to the legend, it describes 
the subject of the sculpture as “ L’histoire digne de mémoire 
dun combat d’un gentilhomme contre un chien, lequel gentil- 
homme, étant vaincu par le chien, confesse a avoir tué son 
compagnon, maitre du celtuy chien.” This practice of sculp- 


historical incident over the chimneypiece round which the 
members and retainers of a family were habitually assembled 
seems agreeably characteristic of the habits of the time, and 
presents a contrast very unfavourable to the manners and even 
to the taste of the present day, when we compare these simple 
and perhaps somewhat rude yet vigorously-expressed illustra- 
tions of our social state with the paltry ornamentation of a 
modern parlour, the shabby unmeaning looking-glass and putty 
frame which usually usurp this place of honour in the best 
living-room of our modern dwelling-houses. The chimney- 
pieces or fireplaces themselves suggest similar observations. 
In the case before us of the great hall of the Chateau Mon- 
targis the chimneypiece is typical of that feature in all the 


great halls of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 


throughout Europe. A great canopy or hood advances forward, 
overhanging a hearth capacious enough for the combustion of 
fuel sufficient to warm the whole household collectively. This 
overhanging chimney-breast is not usually carried by the pro- 


jecting piers of solid masonry or brickwork which nowadays 


generally limit greatly the radiation of heat, and send it up the 
chimney rather than into the room. The breast, on the con- 
trary, is usually carried by pillars or other. carved supports 
attached to the wall, and ornamenting as well as supporting the 
hood which is to carry off the smoke, at the same time pro- 


jecting so moderately and occupying comparatively so small a 


space as to cause very little obstruction to the radiation of 
warmth. No doubt these rude contrivances may not be always 
very effectual in carrying off the smoke, but it may well be 
questioned whether a little smoke was not more than compen- 
sated for by the genial embrace which these old fireplaces 
offered to the old social circle. 


Jean Bullant. 


According to Callet, the Renaissance architect Jean Bullant 
was associated with Ecouen, not only by the fame of its 
chateau, but it was also his birthplace and there he was buried. 
He is supposed to have been born about 1520, and he died in 
1598, at the age of seventy-eight. All that is known of ‘his 
origin is that he was a retainer of the Montmorency family, 
that he visited Italy in his early youth and returned from Rome 
in 1544. For an adequate opportunity of displaying his pro- 
fessional acquirements he had not to wait long, having been 
employed the following year by the celebrated Constable Anne 
de Montmorency to erect, conjointiy with Jean Goujon, the 
Chateau d’Ecouen, in which work he took especial pains to 
show how diligently he had studied classical antiquity and 
imbibed its spirit by parading the orders in a variety of 
ways. Notwithstanding the purity and correctness of taste 
claimed for its decorations, the whole pile was a mixture of the 
antique, or rather the modern Italian orders applied to what 
was in all other respects decidedly French in physiognomy, 
with immense roofs, large and fantastically ornamented lucarnes 
and other characteristics of that age and country. Even the 
French-Gothic style of the period was allowed to show itself 
externally and very conspicuously also in the two windows of 
the chapel placed in one wing of the entrance-front, while the 
entrance itself formed a portal or lofty frontispiece, decorated 
with Doric and Ionic columns, and a third order of termini in 
half-length figures. The principal altar of the chapel, now at 
Chantilly, was entirely in the antique or modern-autique style 
of the time, and has been considered Bullant’s masterpiece— 
supposing him to have designed the sculpture also. At the 
time of the Revolution (1789), and subsequently, very great 
changes were made; the present condition of the chateau 
affords little idea of the original design. Of the palace erected 
by Bullant for Catherine de Médicis (originally called L’Hétel 
de la Reine, and afterwards L’Hétel Soissons) not much re- 
mains, in fact, nothing save the astrological column which stood 
at one angle of the court and is now found near the Bourse de 
Commerce, which occupies the site of what was Catherine’s 
residence. For the same Princess he also altered and enlarged 
the Chateau de Chenonceaux. Another work attributed to him 
is the Hétel de Carnavalet at Paris; but this is somewhat 
doubtful, It is certain, however, that he was employed upon 


the Palace of the Tuileries, although it is not exactly known’ 


what was his share in the work, and what that of his associate 
Delorme. After having enjoyed the favour not only of 
Catherine but of Henri II. and Henri III. (under both of whom 
he held the office of comptroller of the royal buildings), he 


found another patron in Henri IV., for whom he built a portion, 


of the Gallery of the Louvre at the end next the Tuileries. 
Bullant was the author of two works, viz. “Régles Générales 
d’Architecture,” 1563, and “Traité de Géométrie et Horolo- 
graphie,” 1567, the former of which is regarded as the earliest 


authority in the French language on the subject of the five 


orders. 


Sir J. N. Douglass has resigned his office of engineer-in- 
chief to the Trinity House. His successor is Mr. Thomas 
Matthews. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


FRoM many cases that have occurred of late years, it would 
appear as if modern contracting was little more than a 
game of hazard. On one side we hear of people who are 
happy when they learn that men who have taken contracts 
from them are losers, and we suppose it is only natural for 
a contractor to rejoice when he finds that work is more 
easily executed than he had anticipated. The whole 
system of contracting would have to be altered if risks 
were treated like ordinary work that can be estimated with 
accuracy ; but although there must be less excitement in 
that case, the majority of contractors would fare better. It 
is not safe for a contractor to undervalue the knowledge 
which an engineer or architect may possess about a con- 
templated work, or to imagine that his experience enables 
him, without the trouble of an inquiry, to realise the extent 
of the contingencies that will arise. The Queen’s Bench 
Division on Monday were engaged in considering the case 
of a contractor who appears to have ‘boldly undertaken 
work which he would have avoided if he had made himself 
acquainted with the circumstances. Whether knowledge 
was not given to him by the other parties to the contract 
we cannot tell; but if withheld, it would not be an 
uncommon act. It is a contractor’s own business to 
provide for the unexpected. In the case in question no 
less than a sum of 7,000/. was claimed from the Corporation 
of Workington. The plaintiff entered. into a contract to 
construct sewers in the town, but he found that operations 
were impracticable (unless, of course, a costly process of 
drainage was adopted), since the ground to be cut through 
was filled with water. He had to abandon the contract, 
and claimed 7,o00/. in consequence. The Official Referee 
decided against the contractor. On appeal the decision 
was upheld. | Mr. Baron PoLtock held that a certificate 
from the engineer was a necessity (under the deed which 
the contractor signed) before any payments could be made 
by the Corporation, and as it was not forthcoming the 
application for the money was rightly refused. The judg- 
ment should be well considered by all. contractors. —If.a 
man will go into difficult contracts without counting all the 
cost the Courts cannot help him. In the Workington case 
the contractor: may congratulate himself that he was not 
compelled to construct the sewers regardless of the inun- 
dated material. * 


Ir is not easy to understand Mr. Justice Cave’s_ theory 
of the jurisprudence of art which he employed in address- 
ing the jury in MiLLEs v. Lampson. ‘The plaintiff, who is 
executor of the late Mr. Epwin Lone, claimed 1,050/., 
price of a portrait picture of the defendant’s wife and 
daughter. The defence was that the picture was not a 
successful effort in portraiture, and that there was no bind- 
ing-agreement about the price. There could be hardly any 
doubt that Mr. Lonc, being well known as a successful 
man of. business, would not commence a picture unless “he 
was satisfied that whoever gave the commission realised the 
amount that was to be paid. As regards the fidelity of the 
likenesses a different sort of question is raised, and it is a 
pity the learned judge did not enter more fully into the 
equity of, the case.. Mr. Justice Cave, in the first. place, 
affirmed that Mr. Lonc was not a portrait painter, and the 
defendant, ‘therefore, must have understood that he was 
running a risk in asking’ an artist to attempt something out 
of his province. It is needless to say that at one time Mr. 
Lonc produced nothing but portraits, and that he never 
abandoned that class of work. But is it not the fact that 
all figure painters are supposed to be portraitists? Land- 
scape painters also occasionally attempt portraits, and 
according to some authorities portraiture can be utilised in 
the training for all branches of art. When an artist under- 
takes a portrait it is, therefore, fair to assume that he is 
capable. As regards dissatisfaction, Mr. Justice Caver’s 
views are not borne out by everyday practice. According 
to his lordship, any one who orders a picture is not obliged 
to take it if it be inferior to the ordinary work of the artist. 


It is often difficult to decide on the merits of a picture if 


compared with other works, and the theory offers oppor- 
tunities for litigation. But when there is dissatisfaction we 
are told that it must be expressed within a reasonable time. 
The portrait which caused the dispute was not seen by the 
defendant in a completed state until it appeared in the 


Academy. ‘Now Mr. Lone died on May rs, and he was ill 
during some days. As the Academy opened on May 4, 
there was little time left to express dissatisfaction. The 
jury were no doubt right in giving a verdict for the plaintiff, 
but other actions may arise in which MILLEs v. Lampson 
will be employed as a precedent, and on that account it was 
desirable that the result should have been attained in a way 
that could not give rise to any doubts about the precision 
of the directions. As few people can be judges of the 
value of their portraits or other works of art, and have to 
consult their friends, it would be well, therefore, to learn, 
what is meant by a reasonable time for the reception of 
objections. 


DurinG the present month, as in the Novembers of 
past years, a great many surveyors and other assistants. to 
civil engineers may be encountered in St. James’s Square. 
In proportion to their number will be the extent of Parlia- 
mentary business during the next session. The Standing 
Orders of the Lords and Commons enforce that plans of all 
districts which are to be affected by the works for which, 
Acts are sought must be lodged on or before the last day of 
November. It is necessary to show all real or imaginary 
boundaries of parishes as well as private properties, and the 
least error in one of them may cause a Bill to be ignomini- 
ously rejected. ‘The surveyors, in going over the ground, 
mark the reputed boundaries of each parish on their plans, 
and they are recorded by the Parliamentary agents in the 
reference-books; but as in the office of the Board of Agricul- 
ture in St. James’s Square there is a complete set of parish. 
maps, care is always taken to verify the information that 
was derived from local sources. Hence the temporary 
addition to the number of pedestrians in the Square. The 
maps are examples of primitive surveying, and it is need- 
less to say every line shown on them is of doubtful 
accuracy. ‘The men who prepared them had only chains, 
and consequently were unable to lay down a series’ of 
angles and lines of great length, which need theodolites. 
But with all their faults the little maps are the most trust- 
worthy of available evidence about the general directions of 
boundaries of English parishes and ecclesiastical divi- 
sions, although it may not be safe to accept them for 
measurement of distances. As the charge for inspect- 
ing the plans was 2s. 6d. per parish, the verification of 
the boundaries on a long line of railway might cost 
several pounds, which was, however, an insignificant 
sum if compared to other charges that are inevit- 
able whenever private Bills are necessary. Last week the. 
Board of Agriculture decided to have the fee reduced to a 
shilling per parish map, and the change will give some rise. 
to a moderate amount of gratification in Westminster 
offices. 


SATURDAY last was one of the great festivals of artists in 
Paris, for then the annual assembly of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts was held, and the winners of the Prix de Rome 
and other rewards were formally congratulated. - This year’ 
M. Paut Dupois, the sculptor, was to have presided, but 
illness compelled him to resign the office to M. GEROME, 
the painter, who has proved that he can also model statues. 
During the past year several members have been lost to the 
Académie, viz. BartLty, MULLER, DE NIEUWERKERKE,, 
HENRIQUEL-DUPONT, ERNEST GUIRAUD, BONNASSIEUX 
and SIGNOL ; but there is no lack of successors to take their 
place, for, with the exception of the great engraver, HENRI- 
QUEL-Dvuponrt, they were not famous as artists. M. GE&ROME, 
therefore, was wise in passing lightly over them and 
devoting his eloquence to the students. Although he was 
not a winner of the Prix de Rome, M. GEROME was able to. 
share the life of the tenants of the Villa Médicis, and he 
spoke with ‘delight of those days when it was possible to 
dream of the ideal without being ridiculed. He is not 
among the reformers who would close the Roman house, 
and his advice might be summarised in the words, “ayez 
la prétention de faire des chefs-d’ceuvre,” and where is that 
sort of ambition so much in place as in Rome? It is 
needless to say M. GérOme’s address was heard with 
delight. M. Vicomte Hrnr1 DELABoRDE,' the secretary, 
afterwards read a paper on the life and works of MEISSONIER. 
At an ordinary meeting a few days earlier a memoir of the 
late M. BaiLuy, architect, was read by M. ANCELET, his 
successor at the Académie. , 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


THE ETON MISSION CHURCH, HACKNEY WICK. 
AT RSs [BODLEY & GARNEB.) 


: STHNAL GREEN WORKHOUSE. 
HE ‘design which we illustrate was submitted by 
Mesérs. NEwMan & Newman, of 31 Tooley Street, 
London Bridge, in a limited competition for the proposed 
new workhouse to be built at Tottenham by the Guardians 
of the Bethnal Green Union, and being placed second in 
order of, merit by the assessor, was awarded by the 
Guardians the second premium. 

The establishment was intended to provide accommo- 

dation for 1,000 inmates, and the: design may be briefly 
described as follows:—Upon each side of the entrance 
gates are placed the receiving wards, divided for bad and 
good characters, together with the porters’ rooms, clothes 
and furniture stores, post-mortem room and dead-house. 
In the rear-and occupying the centre of the site is the 
administration .block, comprising.in the front the com- 
mittee-room and offices, medical: officer’s rooms, waiting- 
rooms, medical officer’s and master’s house, together with 
the necessary offices ; in the centre the dining-hall, kitchen, 
scullery, sewing-room, matron’s office, stores and officers’ 
quarters, and at the back ‘the engine and boiler-house, 
bakery and flour’store and laundry. 
-* Upon each side of the administration block and con- 
nected by covered corridors are the blocks for male and 
female inmates. Each block consists of day-rooms on the 
ground-floor, with two floors of dormitories and attendants’ 
rooms, accommodating 184. The necessary lavatories, 
bath-rooms and offices are placed in small angle blocks, 
separated by disconnecting corridors, from which are 
arranged the exits to the fire escape stairs. At the extreme 
end of the site is the infirmary for forty, married couples’ 
quarters. for twenty-four couples, , and infants’ home for 
thirty-two, and in the centre a water tower, supplying fire 
hydrants in all parts of the establishment. The necessary 
workshops are placed upon the right hand of the site next 
to the male blocks. 

It was the intention of the architects to heat the whole 
of the buildings by hot water, heated by steam heaters, and 
the whole of the drainage and. sanitary arrangements would 
have been upon the most approved principle. The cost of 
the buildings complete was estimated at 66,000/. 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL BUILDINGS. 
THE main buildings are placed in one block, with 
Martin Street on .one side and a considerable open 
space on the other, and ‘the east end is also to the open. 
The chief superintendent’s house is a separate building, and 
is put next to Eastgate House fronting to Eastgate Street. 
The caretaker’s house is also a separate building fronting to 
Martin Street. _ From Eastgate Street and also from Martin 
Street approaches are given leading to one another and also 
to the space in the rear, where the back premises of the 
judge’s house are freely reached. Eastgate House premises 
dre not. in any way interfered with. The general arrange- 
ment affords compléte means*:of- drainage: in the open 
without the slightest interference with any buildings. On 
the open space at the rear an electric-lighting station may 
hereafter be placed ona sub-ground-floor, still leaving light 
and air to the main buildings uninterrupted. 

The main entrance to the buildings is from St. Martin’s 
Place, and this leads directly:to the whole ofthe premises, 
both on the ground and first floors. In addition, there is a 
commodious entrance from about the centre of the Martin 
Street frontage, also leading directly to every part of the build- 
ing, both on the ground and first floors. The public gallery in 
the council hall is separately approached from Martin 
Street, and has.no other connection with the buildings. 
The present: chief constable’s offices and, the house of the 
superintendent of police.are entirely occupied by the main 
entrance, vestibule, cloak-rooms and: lavatories, &c. Next 
the vestibule a grand staircase is placed, leading to the 
council hall on the first floor. Adjoining to the council 
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hall the three committee-rooms, chairman’s .parlour and 
waiting-room are arranged, and contiguous to these rooms 
are lavatories, cloak-room, &c. There is a separate staircase 
to the committee and adjoining rooms, leading also to the 
east side of the council hall. On the ground-floor the 
whole of the main building is occupied. by the offices and 
strong-rooms of the clerk to the County Council and the 
county surveyor and surveyor of main roads, to which offices 
there are also separate lavatories, &c. The basement-floor 
contains only the necessary coal-cellars and heating-apparatus 
chamber, but it is proposed to put a basement to the 
central corridor of communication, which will afford accom- 
modation for storage and for pipes and other appliances. 

The council hall has been designed that its form 
should be as compact as possible, that it should be lighted 
entirely from the sides, that the chairman should command 
every seat, and that every seat should look direct to the 
chairman and be directly visible from every other seat. 
Also that the movements of members or officials should be 
capable of being as easy and unobtrusive as possible. The. 
consideration of the acoustic properties of this room have 
led to the selection of the general form here given—its 
proportions, arrangement of seats, the voids and solids and 
linings of its walls, and the finishing of its ceiling and floor. 
The details of the arrangement of the committee-rooms. 
have also been duly considered in respect of the position of 
the rooms, their forms, lighting, heatingand entrance. The 
form of the tables is planned that the chairman and 
members may easily face one another. The offices of the 
clerk to the County Council occupy the whole frontage to 
Martin Street, and those of the county surveyor and main 
road surveyor front the open space to the north. 

The houses of the chief superintendent and. caretaker 
are separated from the main block, but at the same time 
they are easily accessible in every way, and have command 
of the premises. The design is by, Mr. CHaRLEs Lynam, 


of Stoke-upon-Trent. 


SOUTHAMPTON ART SOCIETY. 


MEETING of the Southampton Art Society was held last 
week, when a lecture on art was delivered by Mr. J. E. 
Hodgson, R.A. Colonel the Hon. H.' G. L. Crichton, presi- 
dent, was chairman. yoy 
Mr. Hodgson said their gallery contained many works. 
which appeared to him to be of a high order of technical merit, 
and the earnestness displayed must eventually’lead to suc- 
cessful achievement. Many’of these works, he was informed, 
were by young people. It was cheering to. see art growing up. 
and developing afar from the great centres, and without the 
cumbersome machinery of academies and professorships. He 
had always taken peculiar interest in all provincial schools and 
societies for the encouragement of art. Having lived in the’ 
great metropolis all his life, he knew all the drawbacks and 
many things which were in the way of men, and these made 
one think what an artist’s life might be away from the storms: 
and stress of the metropolis. : In choosing London for a centre; 
an artist was guided by ambition. . Only from one point of,view, 
was the balance of artistic advantage in favour of the metro- 
polis—the educational point of view. It was of enormous 
advantage to the young artist, until his style was formed, to live 
amongartists. There appeared to be something in the atmosphere 
of Lendon which was inimical to art—he did not refer, however, to 
fogs, which, however, were by no means stimulating to the mind.’ 
The tendency of Londen life was rather to build up character 
than to foster talent. He had lived his professional life in’ 
London, and when he looked back upon it he could not recall 
to his mind one genuine artistic inspiration due to it, though he 
had many a literary one. Having referred to the advantages 
of provincial over metropolitan artists, Mr. Hodgson referred : 
to history in support of an affirmative proposition that art: had 
ever been provincial, Of all things in the world, art should not 
be centralised. The soul of art was love; they must reduce» 
their art to a language, by which to convey their ideas in a way i 
that all could read. The true spirit of art was dying out. It> 
was no longer thought necessary to paint up to the sympathies ° 
of the spectator, and when any great scheme of art was mooted’ 
those sympathies were always ignored. It was always thought’ 
right to paint up to some 309 or 400 years ago, and thus to™ 
educate the mind backwards. The late Lord Tennyson was 
great because he completely expressed and gave voice to the: 
thoughts, doubts and difficulties of his time. His lines were; 
household words, and rose to the lips unbidden. They were 
so apt, and rose so well to the exigencies of their lives and 
condition. That was the true work of the artist, and to attain - 
that he must love, feel and sympathise. He did not want 
them to believe in any such distinction as professional or” 
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amateur artist. This point was excellently illustrated by the 
lecturer, who went on to say that he wished he could speak 
with more knowledge of Southampton and its surroundings. 
He had only passed through it. It was associated in his. mind 
with the departure of great ships, and the frantic waving of 
handkerchiefs from the wharves, though he had also viewed it 
from yachts and on returning from trips to the Mediterranean. 
But from what he had seen in nature and in their exhibition, he 
felt sure that there was.enough material to occupy 4 generation 
of artists. They knew really so little, Mr. Hodgson remarked, 
and he instanced in support of this the height to which it was 
necessary to reach to attain the possibilities in landscape 
painting. Having described the ideal life of an artist, Mr, 
Hodgson said he thought that a man leading such a life would 
have a chance of becoming a great artist, because he would 
become more consistent and individual than one who played 
for an audience, as metropolitan artists must always do. What 
they loved to do they might be sure someone else loved to see 
done. In taking leave of them, he would say that the feature 
of their exhibition which had pleased him most was where he 
detected the local interest and the personality of the artist. 

Sir Charles Wilson proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hodgson for his lecture. He felt it a very great compliment 
to their Society that a professor of painting at the Royal 
Academy took the trouble to come down and give such an 
interesting lecture as they had just listened to. He had not 
only spoken words of encouragement, but had given, he was 
sure, everyone who had exhibited on those walls much to think 
over and reflect upon. He (Sir Charles) hoped that in course 
of timethey might be able to form a Southampton School of Art— 
mot perhaps equal to those in Italy, which the lecturer had 
alluded to, but still a distinct school of art. He thought some 
of the pictures on the walls gave great encouragement, and that 
there was a general improvement on the exhibition of last year. 
With regard to the lecturer’s point as to London, they might 
perhaps be thankful that the fogs and dulness of the metropolis 
drove Mr. Hodgson to southern climes. He had always been 
exceedingly interested in his pictures of Moorish and Arab life 
in Algeria, which, he could say from experience, were extremely 
beautiful and truthful. 

Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., in seconding the vote of thanks, 
said he had very much enjoyed coming down and forming one 
of the audience to share in the great treat of listening to the 
erudite professor. Mr. Hodgson was an old friend of his, and 
if they knew him as well as he did they would know that he 
was not only a very distinguished artist, but also a distinguished 
thinker. With regard to the exhibition there, he had not had 
the opportunity of seeing it by daylight, but from the mere 
aspect and formulating a rapid sort of glance, he had no doubt 
it was better than usual. Mr. Leslie, after some humorous 
references to “commercial art,’ from which he argued that it 
‘could not be said that England was not an artistic country, 
concluded by remarking that he could add nothing to what 
had been so eloquently addressed to them by the lecturer. 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Hodgson expressed his thanks for the compliment. It 
had given him very great pleasure to come down. He knew 
the neighbouring district very well, and it was associated in his 
mind with many pleasant scenes. It was also a great delight 
to meet his old and dear friend, Mr. Leslie, who had consented 
to come with him, and draw up a criticism on the exhibition, 
which would probably find its way into print. 


ORIGIN OF ART.* 


HE arts which depend on drawing have, like all inventions, 
commenced with the necessary ; the next object of re- 
search was beauty; and finally the superfluous followed. 
These are the three stages of the birth, progress and life of art. 
In the infancy of art its productions are, like the most perfect 
of the human race at birth, misshapen and similar one to 
another, like the seeds of plants of entirely different kinds ; but 
in its bloom and decay they resemble those mighty streams 
which, at the point where they should be broadest, either 
dwindle into small rivulets or totally disappear. Art among 
the Egyptians is to be compared to a tree, which, though well 
cultivated, has been checked and arrested in its growth by a 
worm or other casualties ; for it remained unchanged precisely 
the same, yet without attaining its perfection, until the period 
when Greek kings held sway over them; and the case appears 
to have been the same with Persian art. But among the 
Greeks art resembles a river whose clear waters flow in 
numerous windings through a fertile vale, and fills its channel, 
yet does not overflow. 

As art has been devoted principally to the representation 
of man, we might say of him as Protogoras did, that “he is the 
EE EL PEE ET TR SIS TEE Re SER 

* An address delivered to the students of the Academy of Arts, 
Sydney, by Mr. P,. Fletcher Watson, president. 


measure and rule of all things.” The most ancient have repre- 
sented, not the manner in which a man appears to us, but what 
he is—not a view of his body, but the outline of his shadow. 
From this simplicity of shape the artist next proceeded to 


.examine proportions. This inquiry taught exactness ; the exact- 


ness thereby acquired gave confidence and afterwards success 
to his endeavours after grandeur, and at last gradually raised 
art among the Greeks to the highest beauty. Art commenced 
with the simplest shape and working in clay, consequently with 
the birth of statuary, for even a child can give a certain form 
to a soft mass, though unable to draw anything on the surface, 
because merely an idea of an object is sufficient for the former, 
whereas for the latter much other knowledge is requisite, but 
painting was afterwards employed to embellish sculpture. Art 
appears to have originated in a similar way among all the 
nations by which it has been cultivated, and there is no 
sufficient reason for assigning any particular country as the 
land of its birth, for every nation has found within itself the 
first seed of those things which are indisputable, and though 
art, like poetry, may be regarded as a daughter of pleasure, 
still it cannot be denied that pleasure is as necessary to human 
nature as those things are without which existence cannot be 
continued, and, further, it can be maintained that the painting 
and forming of figures, or the arts of painting and sculpture, 
figuring in fact our thoughts, are older and earlier gifts by the 
Almighty to man than the art of writing them. : 

In Egypt art had been flourishing from the remotest 
periods ; the causes why art flourished at an earlier date 
among Egyptians appear to have been the dense population 
of the country and the power of the kings; the latter were able 
to carry into execution the inventions growing out of the indus- 
trious habits to which the former gave birth. But the populous- 
ness of the country as well as the power of its kings was 
favoured by its position and its climate. The latter, from its 
uniform temperature and warm skies, enabled the people to 
pass life in general pleasantly, and find support easily. 
Nature has intended Egypt for a single, indivisible and mighty 
kingdom since it is traversed by one large river, and its 
boundaries are sea on the north and lofty mountains on other 
sides, and if several kings ruled there at the same time, still it 
was a condition of things that had but a short duration. Here 
you will observe the striking similarity to our own far sunnier 
and more blessed country. Egypt, in those earlier days, 
enjoyed in a greater degree than other kingdoms tranquillity’ 
and peace, by which the arts were brought into being, fed, 
nurtured and protected. Greece, on the contrary, was divided: 
by numerous mountains, rivers, islands, promontories, and in 
the most remote periods there were as many kings as cities, the 
repose of which was disturbed by disputes and wars to which. 
their proximity gave frequent occasion, a state of things unfavour- 
able to industry and invention in arts. It is, therefore, easy to 
be understood why art should have been cultivated less early 
in Greece than in Egypt. 

Among the Greeks art commenced with the same simplicity 
as in eastern lands ; insomuch that they cannot have derived 
the first seeds of it from any other people, they appear to have 
been the original discoverers. They had already among them- 
selves thirty divinities whom they honoured under visible forms, 
and not having yet learned to fashion them after the likeness of 
man, they were contented to signify them by a rude block of 
square stone, as the Arabians did, and these thirty stones 
existed in the city of Pherae even as late as the time of 
Pausanias. This was the early shape of the Juno of Thespie 
and the Diane of Icarus. Bacchus was worshipped under the 
form of a pillar, and even Cupid and the Graces were repre- 
sented merely by blocks of stone; hence the word “ pillar” 
continued to signify a statue even in the best days of Greece. 
Castor and Pollux were in the form of two parallel blocks of: 
wood connected by two cross sticks, and this primitive mode’ 
of representing the twins is denoted in the signs of the zodiac. 
In course of time heads were set upon these stones, Among 
many others a Neptune at Triscolini, and a Jupiter at Segea, 
both places in Arcadia, were of this kind, for here more. 
than in any part of Greece the people adhered to the 
most ancient forms in art. Even in the time of Pausanias there 
was still to be found in Athens itself a statue of Venus Urania - 
thus shaped. The Holy Scriptures allude to heathen idols’ 
which had no other part of the human form than the head. 
Four-cornered stones with heads on them were termed by the 
Greeks, as is well known, Herme, that is, big stones, and’ 
artists constantly kept a stock of them. The opinion of a few. 
Greek writers that Greece derived its art from Egypt will not 
be regarded as proof of the assertions by those who know the 
fondness of the human mind for everything foreign, a fondness 
from which the Greeks were not more exempt than other men, 
since even the dwellers in the island of Delos alleged that their 
river—the Jnopus—came from the Nile, beneath the sea, and 
on reaching them again burst forth in springs. _In the course 
of time knowledge taught the Greek artists how to forsake the . 


| stiff and motionless conformations of their earlier essays to 


which the Egyptians adhered, and enabled them to express” 
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different actions in their figures. 
-cedes beauty, being based on exact, severe rules ; its:teachings 


for statuary. 


for the artist and the use and application of art. 
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But in art knowledge pre- 


at the beginning were necessary, precise and vigorous. Con- 


‘sequently the style of drawing was regular, but angular ; 
_expressive, but hard. This is just the way in which sculpture 
has been improved in-later days by the celebrated Michel 


Angelo. 


The second portion of my paper treats of the materials in 
which sculpture executed its works, andalso shows the different 
stages of its development ; in the first of which it wrought in 


clay, then carved from wood, next from ivory, and finally ap- 
plied itself to'stone and to metal. ‘The ancient forms of ex- 


pression point to clay as the earliest material of art, for the 


workmanship of the potter and of the shaper or image-cutter is 


denoted by the same word. Subsequently, not only during the 


flower of art, but also when that period’ had passed, clay con- 


tinued to be the first material used by artists. The ancient 
artists not only prepared models to assist them in their work 
and for the workshop, but they also strove to distinguish them- 
selves even in the most brilliant period of art by a public dis- 
play of works in clay, as well as in marble and_ bronze. 
Besides the emulation in the kind of work which such a public 
display of models maintained among the artists, it also tended 
to make the judgment of others as to their skill more correct 
‘and thorough, since modelling in clay is to the sculptor what 
drawing on paper is to the painter. For as the first gush of the 
grape-juice from the press forms the finest wine, so in the soft 
material and on paper the genius of the artist is seen in its 
utmost purity and truth ; whilst, on the contrary, it is concealed 
beneath the industry and the polish required in a finished 
painting and a completed statue. Now as this kind of work- 
manship continued in high estimation among the ancients, it so 
happened that when Corinth rose from her ashes through the 
efforts of Julius Czesar, search was made amid the rubbish of 
the destroyed city and, in its ditches, not less for works of art 
fashioned in clay than for those in bronze. In this place I 


‘must mention a remark by Pliny, from which it would seem as 


if the ancient artists who worked in bronze prepared the paste 
of their moulds from a composition of clay and the finest 
wheaten flour. As the edifices of the most ancient Greeks were 
made of wood earlier than of stone or marble, so also were their 
statues, which was even the case with the palaces of the Median 
kings. There are found in Egypt. even at the present day 
figures made of wocd, that is sycamore, and many museums 
have such to exhibit. Wood long remained the material used 
Ivory, too, had in the earliest stages been in use 
as an art material, chiefly in value for sword and dagger 
handles and sheaths, and even bedsteads. The thrones of the 
kings and consuls in Rome were made of ivory. In conjunction 
with gold this exquisite natural product was used to produce 
many articles most highly prized'in the present day.. Such are 
the beautiful statue of .Esculapius in Arcadia and an image of 
Pallas. in Achaia, both of ivory and gold. The oft-recurring 
disputes as to the use of colour upon Greek statuary is for ever 
set at rest, the statue of Pallas in Achaia being generally 
admitted to have been tinted, but I venture to think this, though 
done by Greeks, an illegitimate addition to their artwork. With 
the exception of a few small figures, no traces of ivory statues 
have yet been found, notwithstanding the many discoveries 
that have been made, because ivory decomposes in the earth, 
like the teeth of all other animals, with the exception of the wolf. 
Marble and stone, gold and the other precious metals were in 
succession brought into requisition, and, thanks to the ever- 
lasting qualities they possess, the art of the Egyptians, Etruscans 
and Greeks lives yet, and will exist to all time to come. The 
Almighty, in creating man and ordaining him with noble 
powers, insured him the possession of material, lasting as the 
truths art alone bequeaths to the world, and successive ages 
shall enjoy and profit by the noble work of the ancients. 

I shall now proceed to refer to the influence of Greek art 
and the grounds and causes of the progress and superiority of 
this art beyond that of other nations. The same remark is 
applicable to the study of Greek art as to that of Greek litera- 
ture. No one can form a correct judgment of either without 
having read repeatedly everything in the latter and without 
having seen and investigated if possible all that remains of the 
former. But as the study of Greek literature is made more 
difficult than that of all other languages united by the greater 
number of its authors and commentators, so the countless 
multitudes of Greek art remains render the investigation far 
more laborious than that of the remains of other ancient 
nations ; no one individual can possibly observe them all. 

The superiority which art acquired among the Greeks is to 
be ascribed partly to the influence of climate, partly to their 
constitution and government, and the habits of thinking which 
originated therefrom, and in an equal degree also to respect 
The influence 
of climate must vivify the seed from which art is to be pro- 
duced and for this seed Greece was the chosen soil. The 
talent for philosophy was believed by Epicurus to be exclusively 


Greek, but this pre-eminence might be claimed more correctly 


for art. The Greeks acknowledged and prized. the. happy 
clime under which they lived. . Moderateness of temperature con- 
stituted its superiority, and is to be regarded as one. of. the 
more remote causes of that excellence of art attained among 
the Greeks, The climate gave birth to a joyousness of dis- 
position ; this in turn invented games and festivals, and both 
together fostered art, which had already reached its highest 
pinnacle at a period when that which we call learning was. 
utterly unknown to the Greeks. The title of author was then 
received with considerable contempt, and Plato makes Socrates 
say that'distinguished men in Greek cities had not drawn up or 
left behind them any writings for fear of being numbered 
among the Sophists. Nature, having passed step by step 
through cold and heat, established herself in Greece, Here, 
where a temperature prevails which is balanced between winter 
and summer, she chose her central point, and the nigher she 
approaches it the more genial and joyous does she become, and 
the more general is her influence in producing conformations. 
full of spirit and wit, and features marked and rich in promise, 
where clouds and mists rarely prevail, but nature acts in a 
serene and gladsome: atmosphere ;- she imparts an earlier 
maturity to the body, she is distinguished by vigorous develop- 
ment, especially of the female form, and it is also reasonable 
to. suppose that in Greece she perfected man to the 
highest degree also. The Greeks were conscious of this 
and of their superiority to other nations, and among no 
people has beauty been prized so highly as among them. 
In a very old ode, Plato quotes the four wishes: . first, 
to be healthy; second, beautiful; third, to be* rich 
honestly ; and the fourth, to be merry with one’s friends. Since 
then beauty was thus desired and prized by the Greeks, nothing 
was concealed which could enhance it. Every beautiful person 
sought to become known to the whole nation and especially to 
please the artists, because they decreed the prize of beauty. 
Beauty was an excellence which led to fame, for we find that 
Greek historians made mention of those who were thus distin- 
guished. And if it is true what Chrysostom asserts of his own 
time and that of Trajan, that beauty has ceased to be an object 
of regard, that this very disregard may be considered as one 
cause of the decline of art at that time in Greece. To the same 
influence in an equal degree, which the atmosphere and climate 
exercised upon the physical conformation which, according to 
the testimony of travellers, is of superior excellence, even 
among the Greeks of the present day, are to be ascribed their 
kindly natures, their gentle hearts and joyous dispositions— 
qualities that contributed fully as much to the beautiful and 
lovely images which they designed as nature did in their 
character. The humanity of the Athenians was as conspicuous. 
as their art. Hence it is said that Athens alone knows the 
feeling of pity for the oppressed, and the persecuted always 
found refuge and help there. 

The remainder of my paper will be of Greek art, but is. 
written with special reference to certain lessons I desire to con- 
vey to the inhabitants of our own sunny clime. The Greeks 
were early in obtaining the gifts that followed their freedom ; 
the thoughts of the whole people rose higher with it, just as a 
noble branch rises from a sound stock. As the mind of a man 
accustomed to reflection is usually elevated in the broad fields, 
and on the summit of an edifice than in a cramped and 
ordinary chamber, so also the manner of thinking among the 
free Greeks must have been very different from that of nations 
living under more arbitrary forms of:.government. The free- 
dom which gave birth to great events and political changes 
among the Greeks, planted as it were in the very productions of 
these effects the germ of noble and elevated sentiments ; as the 
sight of the boundless ‘surface of the sea and the dashing of 
its proud waves upon the rocky shores expands our views 
and carries the soul away from and above inferior objects, 
so it was impossible to think ignobly in the presence of 
deeds so great and of men so distinguished. The Greeks. 
in their palmy days were a thinking people.. They em- 
ployed their powers of intellect not merely in the pursuit 
of pleasure and wealth, but in the fostering of art, 


and the patronage and succour and encouragement of artists. 


The effect of this upon the youthful understanding, which 
like the tender bark retains and enlarges the incisions made 
in it, was not amused by mere sounds without ideas, nor was. 
the brain like a waxed tablet, which can contain only a certain 
number of words or images, filled with dreams to the exclusion 
of truth. In the best days of Greece it was easy to be learned, 
inthe signification of the word at that time, and everyone could 
be wise. For there was vanity less in the world at that time 
than at thepresent, namely, that of being conversant with many 
books, since the scattered fragments of the greatest poets were 
not collected until the sixty-first Olympiad, These the child 
learned, the youth thought, and when he had achieved any 
noble act he was:numbered among the first men of the nation. 
The representation and success of artists were not. dependent 
upon the caprice of ignorance and arrogance or even of indiffer- 
ence. The wisest of the whole nation in the assembly of 
United Greece passed judgment upon and rewarded them and 
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their works. Hence the artist wrought for immortality, and | types of buildings. There were one or two points which 


the value set upon his works placed him in a position to 
elevate his art above the mere mercenary considerations of his 
life. Such were the advantages which Greece secured for art. 
I will not point the moral, for this favoured land is already 
aroused to the necessity for cultivating the blessed influence of 
art upon the coming generation of its people. 


REGISTRATION IN AUSTRALIA. 


O* September 13 the debate upon the second reading in 

the Legislative Council of Victoria of the Bill for Regu- 
lating the Profession of Architects took place. Mr. Zeal opened 
the discussion. Hon. members were aware, he said, that 
architects were at present under no system of government, and 
it was competent for any persons to undertake the work of 
erecting buildings to the extent of the patronage they could 
obtain from the public. The profession, however, it was con- 
sidered should be under’ regulations such as controlled the 
sister professions of engineering and surveying. No one could 
practise these professions at present in Victoria without passing 
an examination, and by this measure it was intended to give the 
public an assurance that the persons they employed as archi- 
tects were competent and reliable. He was fully aware that 
legislation of this kind would be met bya certain class of 
objections, as was shown in connection with the Bill intro- 
duced to regulate the medical profession. But he asked hon. 
members to give the provisions of this measure unbiassed con- 
sideration, independently of any other that had been before the 
House. There were two incorporated bodies, the Royal 
Victorian Institute of Architects and the Architectural and 
Engineering Association of Victoria. Both bodies were now 
prepared to submit their claims to the House, and asked them 
to confer upon them the undoubted advantages given by this 
Bill, which would, however, be more than compensated for by 
the benefits derived by the public. For the purposes of the Bill 
it was proposed to constitute a board of eight members, one to 
be appointed by the Governor in Council, one to be elected by 
the Council of the Melbourne University, three to be elected 
by the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, one by the 
Architectural and Engineering Association, and two by ‘the 
registered architects of Victoria. The’ powers and ‘functions 
of the Board were fully explained in the various clauses of the 
measure, which, if passed, would tend to the advantage of the 
public and architects also, giving the latter a higher educational 
status and rendering them more amenable to discipline. 

Mr. J. A. Wallace: Will not competition be the same ? 

Mr. Zeal: Competition was the essence of business life, and 
the Bill, of course, would not affect that. 

Mr. Abbott : Has any trouble arisen so far without any Bill 
of the kind? 

Mr. Zeal could not say that there had. Hon, members, 
however, would have an opportunity of informing the House of 
their views on the matter. 

Mr. C. J. Ham : Why is not the schedule of charges referred 
to printed ? 

Mr. Zeal: Because Rome was not built ina day. It was 
within the hon. member’s province to move that the schedule 
be printed if he desired it. It would no doubt be forthcoming. 
The charges of architects were regulated already by a scale. 
and in this they differed from the fees of another profession. 
There would be time enough, however, to discuss the schedule 
when they came to it. 

Mr. Service: You will never come to it. 

Mr. Zeal hoped the hon. member would not try to throttle 
the Bill in this truculent fashion. How could the interests of 
any profession be adequately brought before the Chamber 
unless fair discussion was accorded to measures? He moved 
the second reading, and should not be disposed to object to 
any amendments in committee calculated to improve the Bill. 

Sir Frederick Sargood said it had been advanced against 
the measure that it was primarily in the interests of the archi- 
tects, not the public ; but while it might benefit those who were 
now pupils if their rights were conserved, he could not see that 
the present generation of senior architects would gain much 
advantage by it. The Bill was mainly, he took it, in the 
interests of the public. It was opposed, he observed, however, 
by the Builders and Contractors’ Association, who advanced 
Strong reasons against it, pointing out that it would be unjust 
to building surveyors and valuers who held positions in con- 
nection with building societies, &c.; and that, as regarded 
Government architects, if it was unnecessary to register them 
it was unnecessary to register any. The Bill they declared was 
altogether unnecessary and vexatious. It must be remembered 
that, although such a measure might not have been required in 
connection with the simpler class of buildings, as the elabora- 
tion of design increased greater skill in training would become 
necessary, and there would. also arise the question of construc- 
tion and judgment as to the material suitable for different 
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seemea to have been overlooked in drafting the Bill. While 
the Board, for instance, could give a decision, there was no 


‘power to appeal against it ; too much power was also given to 


the Governor in Council, and there was no provision for a 
person charged with an offence being able to defend himself. 
The measure, he thought, was an important one, but he was 
not sure that there was a demand for’ it, and should not regret 
if a little more time were given to think the matter over. 

Mr. Service was afraid the Bill was a bit of Ministerial 


‘padding, just to keep the House going and to show they were 


not idle. It seemed to him an attempt on the part of a pro- 
fession, which was not only an interesting but an important one, 
to gain to itself a certain amount of power that it did not now 


‘possess, a power which affected not only their own pockets, but 


the pockets of other people, and a power which the profession 
ought not to be permitted to possess. He did not object to the 
registration of architects, but he objected in the strongest pos- 
sible manner against penalties being imposed on men who did 
not choose to register in this Institute. Certain excepted pro- 
fessions were given powers such as were sought under this Bill, 
but the building ot a house was a matter in which a man 
ought to satisfy himself as to the person he trusted to act as 
architect. 

Sir Frederick Sargood : Is drainage not a matter of health ? 

Mr. Service agreed that drainage was a matter of health, 
but he knew only one or two architects who made a special 
study of such branches of the work, and he had no more hope 
of drainage being better attended to under this Bill than it had 
been attended to heretofore. Gas-pipes were put. inside plaster- 
walls, and drain-pipes in positions where they could not be 
reached. 

Mr. Zeal: This Bill is intended to prevent that. 


Mr. Service did not think the Bill would have any effect in 


the direction he had indicated. The aim of most architects 
seemed to be to please with a beautiful facade; but never yet, 
with one or two exceptions, had they professed to take any 
great interest, say, in the question. of ventilation. The Bill 
seemed to him to be going back to the dark ages, when guilds 
existed not only amongst the professions, but amongst trades. 
The butchers had as much to do with our health as the 
architects, but it was.not proposed to register these .trades- 
men under a Bill... Why did they not contend against trades 
unions and for freedom of contract? He did not object to 
trades unions, which, up to a certain point, were very valuable. 
What he did object to was that a man should be ostracised 
because he did not. choose to become a member of a union. 
What could be more monstrous than clause 39, which read :— 
‘After the expiration of six months from the day appointed fcr 
the first meeting of the Board no person shall, in any Court, be 
entitled to recover any charge for professional services as an 


architect unless he proves that he is registered under this Act fade 


Mr. Zeal : No engineer can act until he is registered.. 

Mr. Service classed engineers with chemists, dentists and 
other exceptional professions to which he had already referred. 
Was there a single trade or profession which could not just as 
properly come under such a Bill as architects ? 

Mr. Zeal: The Government are only amplifying what has 
been done in regard to engineers and surveyors. 

Mr. Service : Then there was Clause 43, which set forth that 
after the expiration of six months from the day appointed for 
the first meeting of the Board, no expert evidence of the nature 
heretofore given by building experts should be given in any 
Court of law by any persons other than registered architects, 
unless. with the special consent of the Court or the parties to 
the cause. 

Mr. Zeal: That clause will be withdrawn. 

Mr. Service repeated that such legislation as that proposed 
in the Bill might be applied with equal justice to the whole of 
the trades, and he for one was not prepared to give the archi- 
tects the exceptional powers sought. 

Mr. J. A. Wallace must regard the Bill as a mere filling-up 
measure on the part of the. Government. It was a waste of 
time to go into such matters. He knew men outside the society 
who were just as good architects as those who were in the 
society, and the Bill would only open the door to boycotting. 
He moved that the Bill be read that day six months, 

Mr. Zeal: Nonsense. 

Mr. Buchanan seconded the ‘motion that the Bill be read 
that day six months. 

Mr. Zeal trusted hon. members would allow the Bill to be 
discussed, and asked Mr. J. A. Wallace to withdraw _ his 
motion. 

Sir Frederick Sargood could not see any good which could 
result from Mr. Wallace’s motion. It was open to hon. 
members to reject the Bill on the second reading, 

Mr. J. A. Wallace said that if it was the desire of the House 
he would, with the permission of his seconder, withdraw the 
motion. 

Mr. Sachse said that the Bill, if passed, would do gross 
injustice to practising engineers, contractors and_ others 
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engaged in the building trade, who in many instances were | distributing mains, would probably not exceed 11,000,000/, 
men-who really understood building far better than the average | The monetary value of the clear saving to the citizens of 


architect. 


London may be summarised as follows :— 


Dr. Embling objected to the Bill as creating a monopoly, By residuals and hydrocarbons.  . =. ~— «£495,000 

guarded by examination and protected by penalties. The By railway. freight, portage and intermediate 
really practical men, whom as men of business they would profits ; ; : : : ‘ »  34548,950 
employ, were just the very men who could not pass the ex- ; slioas 
Total saving . - £4,043,950 


amination. The building of a house was a matter between one 
man of business and another, and did not affect life or limb. 

Mr. Zeal: Doesn’t it? A house tumbles down now and 
then. ' i 
Dr. .Embling : That might be so, but they all knew that 
when a man: built a house he got the services of the best 
architect he could find. : 

Mr. C. J. Ham trusted the Bill, would be rejected on the 
second reading. The Bill was not one which commended itself 
to his judgment, and he regarded it as a measure which was 
not wanted by the country. eas : 

The motion for the second reading of the Bill was rejected. 

Mr. Zeal said that in consequence of the unfortunate way | 
in which the Architects’ Bill had been treated, the business on 
the notice paper had come to an end, and he had, therefore, to 
move the adjournment of the House. 

The Council adjourned, . 


This saving would enable fuel gas to be delivered to metro- 
politan and suburban consumers at a price less than that of 
coal ; and, after providing for a reasonable dividend on the cost 
of the plant and the mains, and for maintenance, it would leave 
a very large surplus for sanitary improvements, besides 
liquidating, in time, the cost of the London waterworks. 


EXTENSION OF ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY. 


Be extension of the University buildings in Aberdeen is 

a subject which the professors and officers have had for 
a long time under consideration. A meeting of the University 
Court was held last week, which ended in the adoption of a 
scheme which is likely to be carried out. Various plans for the 
extension were prepared by Mr. Mackenzie, of the firm of 
Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie, architects, of Aberdeen, and 
were the subjects of discussion. 

The first proposition was moved by Dr. Angus Fraser, and 
was seconded by Mr. C. B. ‘Davison. It was as follows :— 
“ That the Court, having carefully considered the plans marked 
No. 1 and No. 3 now submitted by the architect, along with the 
relative estimates of cost, finds that both these plans make 
provisions for the wants of the University, and resolves to 
proceed to carry out those parts of the plans which are common 
to both, namely, the north wing and the front wing, accommo- 
dating surgery, pathology, medicine, law, chemistry; botany 
and agriculture, the administrative offices, meeting-rooms for 
Court and Senatus and committees, two sacrists’ houses and’ 
lady students’ rooms, at a cost of 31,6352; new graduation and 
examination-hall and students’ rooms, at a cost of 13,000/. ; 
addition to the anatomical department, at a cost of 2,000/.; and 
(if thought desirable) the heightening of the central tower, at a 
cost of 3,000/.; and with regard to the other parts of the plans 
submitted, namely, the south wing and the north-east wing of 
Plan No. 1 and the south wing and additions at King’s College 
of Plan No, 3,. reselves to defer deciding as to which of these 
shall ultimately be proceeded with until such time as experience 
of the working of the University under the new ordinances 
shall have shown if and to what extent the distance between 
King’s College’ and Marischal College interferes with. the 
efficiency and usefulness of the arts and science classes.” 

Another scheme proposed by Dr. Smith and seconded by 
Dr. Milligan was ostensibly based on the assumption that it 
would give immediate facilities to Mr. Charles Mitchell, of 
Newcastle, for expending about 13,000/. as he proposed for a 
graduation hall, viz. :—‘“ The Court, having considered block- 
plans Nos. I., II. and IIL., together with relative estimates of 
cost submitted by the architect at last meeting, resolves :— 
(t) Immediately to take the necessary steps for enabling Mr. 
Mitchell to proceed with’ the erection of the proposed new 
graduation and examination hall and students’ rooms. (2) In 
connection with the erection of said hall, to proceed with such 
alterations on and additions to the anatomical department as 
may be found necessary and expedient. (3) If the necessary 
ground-space can be acquired on reasonable terms, to proceed 
with the building of the north wing of Marischal College so as 
to accommodate surgery, pathology, medicine and law, reserving 
ineantime for consideration all questions as to further altera- 
tions and extensions both at King’s College and at Marischal 
College.” 

The next proposal was brought forward by the Lord Rector 
(the Marquis of Huntly) and was as follows :—“ The Court, 
having considered the block plans and estimates prepared by 
the architects, finds that in order to fulfil the obligations speci- 
fied in its memorial to the Government and to meet the require- 
ments of the University, it is essential to proceed as soon as 


ABOLITION OF LONDON.  FOGS. 


] N the Contemporary Review for November is an important 

paper by Mr. B. H. Thwaite which merits investigation 
by the London County Council and other authorities, as well as 
by inhabitants of the metropolis. The title is ‘‘ London Fog : 
a Scheme to abolish it.” Mr. Thwaite suggests that the 
example of Pittsburg should be followed and fuel-gas sub- 
stituted. for coal. He says :— 

In the thriving states of Pennsylvania and Ohio nature has 
illustrated the ideal method of obtaining heat for the benefit 
of mankind, There the gaseous hydrocarbon is distilled by 
the internal heat of the earth from bituminous coal or from 
naphtha deposits in enormous volumes and at high pressures, 
and is led for distances of 70 miles and upwards to cities and 
villages, where it is used for household and industria! purposes. 
The distributing mains are already nearly 3,000 miles in length. 
The use of this natural combustible gas in Pittsburg, once a 
town with a smoke cloud, has resulted in the clearing of the 
atmosphere, and has brightened the conditions of life. On the 
exhaustion of the natural supply artificial fuel-gas will be used. 
Pittsburg realises the household economy which gaseous fuel 
makes possible. 

If we are to follow the example of Pittsburg, gas must be 
the fuel used in all London firegrates. Establishing the system 
would involve the erection of plant for the conversion of a great 
part of the 9,000,000 tons of coal into a gaseous condition. The 
present plant of the London gas companies is capable, at high 
pressure, of converting some 15,000,000 tons. With the exten- 
sion of the electric light, a great part of this plant would be 
available for the production of heating gas. Writing in the 
Standard, Mr. James Knowles proposed that the additional gas- 
producing plant should be set down outside the boundaries of 
London. Lecturing at Manchester, at Sheffield and at Halifax, I 
have suggested that the gas-generating stations should be 
established in the centre of the coalfields of South Yorkshire, 
Staffordshire and South Wales. The gas generated there would 
be conducted to the metropolis through high-pressure mains. 
The plan, I think, is sound. If it were adopted the double 
journey of the coal-trucks would be rendered unnecessary, there 
would be no cartage, no middlemen’s or merchant’s profits, no 
loss of coal in transit, no reduction of the value of the coal by 
exposure to various atmospheres. 

Let us examine the items of the cost that would be avoided 
by carrying out the suggestion I have made. I deal with 
9,000,000 tons of coal already spoken of. 


The cost of transmitting by rail 9,000,000 tons of 
coal, an average distance of 100 miles, at 


0°838d. a mile . : ; é - 43,142,500 
The profit of middlemen and carters is esti- practicable with the north wing and the front wing at Marischal 
mated at 2s.aton , BY ae , P 900,000 College, and to provide therein accommodation for all the 
The profit of merchants at Is. a ton . ; ; 450,000 departments in medicine and natural science not yet sufficiently’ 
-——— provided for, and to erect a new department for natural 
£4,492,500 philosophy and provide rooms at King’s College ; and accord- 


ingly resolves to proceed with these works, remits to the 
architect to bring up detailed plans of the several buildings, 
and to the Sites Committee to negotiate for the acquisition of 
the properties required. Also instructs the architect to bring 
up the detailed plans for the new graduation hall and students’ 
rooms and the addition to the anatomical department at 
Marischal College, and remits to the Sites Committee to 
negotiate for the properties required for that purpose.” 
Professor Hay introduced the following scheme as 
an amendment :—“ That the Court now definitely resolves 


These figures explain the heavy cost of coal in the metro- 
polis. The value of the 9,000,000 tons of fuel at the mouth of 
the pit would be not more than 2,250,000/, ; but the price in 
London increases the value to nearly 7,000,000/. 

If my plan were adopted, all the proved arrangements in 
use in Pennsylvania for regulating the pressure and supply 
would be utilised. Near the metropolitan area, and at care- 
fully-selected positions, containers, from which the local dis- 
tributing mains would be fed, would be provided. . 

The cost, including that of the generating plant and. the 
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that the proposed extension of the University buildings be so 
carried out that accommodation for the medical, law and 
science classes, with the possible exception of natural philo- 
sophy, shall be provided on the Marischal College site ; that it 
also resolves to proceed at once to arrange for the erection of 
the new graduation and examination hall and students’ rooms, 
for which Mr. Mitchell is to provide the necessary funds, as 
also to take in connection therewith such alterations and ex- 
tensions of the anatomical department as may be necessary ; 
and that it further resolves to proceed also at once to arrange 
for the broadening and extension northwards of the north wing 
for the accommodation of the departments of surgery, patho- 
logy, chemistry and botany ; and that the Court also resolves 
to delay consideration of other parts of the proposed extension 
of the University buildings until certain difficulties attending 
the acquirement of site have been overcome, and until ex- 
perience had been gained of the effect of the new ordinances in 
the working of the Faculty of Arts.” ‘ ae 
When the voting took place on the different propositions it 
was found that the Lord Rector’s obtained most support, and 
eventually it was adopted by the Court with a single dissentient, 
The plan adopted is estimated to cost about 90,000/. to carry 
out. It comprises the extension and completion of the quad- 
rangle at Marischal College by the extension of the north wing 
to accommodate the departments of chemistry, pathology, 
surgery, medicine and Jaw; the erection of a new front block 
facing Broad Street, accommodating the administrative offices, 
University court room, faculty room, committee room, secre- 
taries’ rooms, two sacrists’ houses and lady students’ rooms, 
also the departments of botany and agriculture; and the 
erection of a new graduation hall and students’ rooms (the gift 
of Mr. Mitchell) in the rear of the present buildings, and con- 
nected with the existing hall and library and museum; likewise 
of the rearrangement and addition to the department of 
anatomy. The plan also provides for the erection at King’s 
College of a new natural philosophy department and for 
students’ rooms, including accommodation for ladies. The 
external appearance of the Marischal College buildings will 
resemble the original design, the only change on the plan being 
that the hall is placed at the back in connection with the 
existing halls instead of in the front block, which is now to be 
devoted to administrative offices, botany and agriculture. 


ARCHITECTS IN CANADA. 


HE convention of the Province of Quebec Association of 

Architects was held in Montreal on September 29 and 30. 

Mr. V. Roy was elected president and Mr. A.C. Hutchinson 

secretary. At the banquet which followed the health of the 

President of the Ontario Association was proposed. In reply 

Mr. Curry described the condition of architecture in his 
district. He said :— 

This Association and the Ontario Association have the same 
work before them, and that is, I think, educational work. We 
have to educate the profession, and I think those of the pro- 
fession will admit that there is a heavy work to do in that line. 
Next we have to educate the public, which I think is a much 
easier task. Our present trouble consists very largely in the 
fact that the profession as a body is badly educated. The 
members are as a whole rather inferior to what they ought to 
be. This is true, of course, of every profession, but I think we 
should strive to raise ours to be the equal of any, and carry it 
beyond, if it is possible to do so. The architect requires to 
know everything, especially in the opinion of his client. He is 
supposed to bea good business man, to know all about con- 
struction, to know everything that a sanitary engineer knows— 
but not as some sanitary engineers know it. He is also sup- 
posed to be versed in heating, ventilation and acoustics, to 
know how to make a room a certain size in which a speaker 
can be heard with advantage to himself and to the audience ; he 
must bea thorough draughtsman and know the history of archi- 
tecture, and heaven knows what else. In the end he has to 
become a specialist in some one branch or more. At the same 
time, it is really necessary that an architect should have a 
knowledge of all the branches that are necessary to the proper 

rection of buildings. He cannot know much about heating 
and ventilation unless he knows something of the methods by 
which they are to be carried out. A man cannot teach others 
anything unless he knows something about it himself. An 
architect should, above all things, have a pretty thorough 
knowledge of art. The question may be asked, “What is 
art?” That will have to decide itself. We know how our 
opinions change, we can even see it in the fashions of the day. 
The hat you wear to-day possibly you would not care to wear 
five years from now. So it is, we are continually progressing ; 
still we can lay down a rule that what is reasonably good in art 
to-day will always be good. We can look back through the 
past and see that what war held to be good in architecture at 
any time is always good. If a thing has any merit it will be 


recognised. Now the question that we have to do with as an 
Association is, What steps are we to take to produce a better 
educated lot of men than we ourselves are? It is not sufficient 
that we should educate men up to a certain standard ; we have 
got to make them perfect within reasonable bounds. We can 
strive for perfection, although we can seldom or never attain it. 
There is little encouragement given to a man at present to 
become proficient. There are several things to discourage him. 
A man will say to himself, “I am going to become an architect 
of merit”; he settles down to work, and devotes himself to: 
study. The result is that he remains unknown, and does 
not get anything to do. He may be thoroughly com- 
petent, but someone else gets the work. Of course oppor- 
tunities may come that will allow him to force his way to 
the front, and after that he can climb the ladder to the 
highest rung. It is our duty to raise the standard of the pro- 
fession to the highest possible point. And how is that to be 
done? Well, we have already made considerable progress. 
Our associations exist under special Acts of the Legislatures of 
our respective provinces. We in Ontario were able to secure a 
charter that did not give us all we wanted, certainly, but which 
nevertheless improved our position considerably. It is a ques- 
tion how we are to be able to carry out our duties with the 
difficulties before us. We, however, hope to carry them out, 
though we have to make a struggle. We have that word 
“registered ” inserted in the Act, and all our members refuse 
to use the word. They say that if they are architects, they are 
architects, and that it is not necessary for them to register or 
do anything else. If they have studied for their profession 
they should be entitled to call themselves architects, and these 
who have not given the necessary time to the study should call 
themselves something else, not architects. We do not want to. 
insist that those who wish to build must come to an architect 
to have the work done; but we Go ask that those who have 
studied and who have become members of the Association,, 
through passing proper examinations or by whatever means 
may be decided upon, should have the sole right to call 
themselves architects, and that the public, when employing 
a man, should have some guarantee that he is a capable 
man, and that he is what he represents himself to be. 
Then if a man employs an incompetent builder he will 
only have himself to thank for it. Now, I think that the 
Ontario Association ‘of Architects has the desire, first and 
foremost, to educate. They have not so far taken any 
steps to make a tariff of rates or to help themselves individually. 
We have thought it wiser to pursue an even course to do what 
we can for the education of our members. We have now a 
library sufficient for ordinary purposes, so that the young student 
is thus saved considerable expense. The thing can be carried 
on indefinitely, but we’cannot do a great deal with a small 
amount of money. The fees are already high enough, and 
some members even complain as it is. They.want the Council 
to show them some value. That we cannot do. But this we 
can do: we never propose to give them value, but we propose 
to show them that they have got value. They paid their fees 
to become members with the object of educating the young 
members, and in so doing advancing the profession and making 
such men an honour to the profession. If they are not pre- 
pared to pay fees for that object, then the sooner they retire the 
better. You, I suppose, are in the same position here. You 
have members who seek individual gain by being members. 
of the Association. Such men are not desirable. Only those 
members are desirable who wish to see the Association progress 
and see the members become an honour to the profession. It 
may be very nice to you to profit directly by a brother archi- 
tect’s bungling work, but after all these things are a drawback 
to the profession, and the public point to them as samples of 
architects’ capabilities, so the profession suffers. What we 
want to see is that when anything is entrusted to any member 
of the profession, good value is given, and that there can be no 
reason to grumble at the way in which the work has been 
carried out. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


4] te session of the above Association opened with a well+ 

attended meeting on the Ist inst., at which the president 
Mr. W. Hale, F.R.I.B.A., delivered the annual presidential 
address to the members. 

Mr. Hale congratulated the members upon the steadily 
increasing numbers and on the improved position of the 
Association, and expressed the hope that its work would, as it 
became more widely known, induce the members of the pro- 
fession to give cordial support. . Referring to the session’s 
work, Mr. Hale pointed out that the most notable thing accom- 
plished was the arrangement with the School of Art, whereby 
the architectural work had, while still remaining under the 
control of the able masters who have in the past conducted it, 
been supplemented and concentrated into a definite course of 
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architectural study extending over a four-years’ course, a course ‘a flour-mill, to-morrow he may be called upon to embody his 


which it was believed would, with the addition of the Associa- 
tion classes, prove to bea very valuable one, and which it was 
hoped would in time be extended into a very complete one. 

Mr. Hale expressed the opinion that there was great 
reason for congratulation in the facts that so able a lecturer 
as Mr. Bidlake had been found in the Association to undertake 
the special lectures on architectural design, and that his 
lectures had been so well attended. Mr. Hale also said that 
though it had been found impossible for the Council to do more 
this session than carry on the Class of Design and Construction, 
it was their wish to see other special classes started in future 
sessions as soon as the number of students able to attend them 
justified their institution. . 

In concluding his address Mr. Hale gave many valuable 
hints to the student members as to methods of work, and 
expressed the hope that practising members would encourage 
their assistants and pupils to join the School of Art and 
Association classes. 

A hearty vote of thanks was proposed to Mr. Hale for his 
address by Mr. Doubleday, and seconded by Mr. McConnal, 
and unanimously passed after receiving the support of Mr. 
Peacock, who reminded the members that the connection 
with the School of Art was due in a large measure to the 
work of Mr. Hale. Among the other members who spoke in 
support of the resolution were Mr. W. Henman, Mr. H. R. 
Lloyd and Mr. C. E. Bateman, the latter of whom said that he 
considered it a good privilege to be enabled to attend 
Mr. Bidlake’s lectures, which he found of a most interesting 
and valuable character. 

A brief response from Mr. Hale brought the proceedings to 
a close. 


The Business of Architect v. Arts and Crafts. 

SIR,—I trust you will allow me to declare that the summary 
way of dealing with the movement for the promotion of arts 
and crafts which is exhibited in the foremost article of to 
day’s Architect does not meet with the approval of all your 
readers, and I ask you to grant me sufficient space to explain 
the reasons which compel me to conclude that the writer of the 
article must have been oblivious of many facts which are 
important, if the subject is to be rightly considered. 

In the first place, I would say that the last number of 7ze 
Architect affords in its pages sufficient evidence that archi- 
tecture is now practised under conditions that, if judged by the 
customs of any former time, must be considered as extra- 
ordinary. I find, for instance, that the new buildings illus- 
trated belong to three styles, and we all know that it would be 
feasible to exemplify at least a dozen different styles out of 
English or London work every week: It is known, too, that an 
ordinary architect would have no hesitation in dealing with any 
one of those styles, or with the whole of them, if his clients 
wished. Can we imagine the old architects (Classic, Medizval 
or Renaissance) believing that we are clever enough in these 
days to master so much? Remember how many things go to 
make a style, and how two styles may be said to. be inspired 
by principles that are in opposition. _Wren could not 
manipulate Gothic ; Scott failed with a simple Italian. Cana 
modern architect treat several styles as if they were now broken 
in, and it needed only tact to control them? 

Six or a dozen horses driven by a performer who nimbly 
steps from the back of one to another can amaze children and 
ignorant spectators, but the world does not gain much by 
such an exhibition of animal and intellectual force. Modern 
architecture is fast becoming a similar, or rather a more absurd, 
sort, of display. From an instructive revelation of modern 
business in The Architect I discover that in Australia the 
English precedents are followed by the architects, just as I 
suppose English fashions are adopted by their wives. “The 
modern architect,” says Mr. E. A. Bates, addressing the Vic- 
torian Institute of Architects, “must know every trade in the 
building calendar thoroughly.” No doubt “a laugh” was to 
come in at that point, for he adds, “at least in judgment, if not 
in actual capability for handwork.” I like that word “judg- 
ment,” for I doubt if one could be found in the whole dic- 
tionary which is better suited for a man who can do nothing ata 
trade but has to look knowing before clients and workmen. And 
then Mr. Bates explains what judgment enables the architect 
to perform :— 

“The architect has to plan and arrange a building that will 
answer,all the purposes the client has in view. It may bea 
church and residence, a factory, a theatre, hospital, or town 
hall, or any other of the thousand-and-one things which in an 
age like the present may be demanded at a moment's notice. 
To-day the architect may have to learn all about the details of 


details of creameries. 


knowledge as to the requirements of the manufacturing of ‘ale, 
and a month later he may have to enter heart and soul into the 
The foregoing demands are common to: 
most architects, who, being familiar with all trades and expert 
at all sorts of planning and: arrangement, are next expected to 
add to this knowledge as much artistic skill as would by ttself 
make the fortune of a painter or sculptor. For the artistic 
faculty the liberal public never dreams of paying him; it 
generously offers him the same percentage for building 
churches as for building cowhouses.” 

All this may appear very wonderful to the uninitiated, but 
to my mind it recalls the “ Courier of St. Petersburg,” and his 
ten, twelve or twenty steeds, according to the resources of the 
company. How are we to expect that every one of the 
creameries, churches and cowhouses will be like “an entire 
and perfect chrysolite”? And yet you, Sir, warn us against:the 
danger of “odds and ends of craftsmanship”! Modern archi- 
tecture, urider the guidance of “judgment” or “ business -pro- 
ficiency ”—what is it, after all, but a collection of odds and: 
ends, which are often wanting in the virtue that belongs to ail 
craftsmanship ? 

I can’t determine whether we ought to be glad or grieved 
when we discover that so many things which are produced by 
professional judgment and business proficiency are, at a 
moment’s notice, despised by the people who pay for them. 
In the description of one of the new buildings in my Architect 
I read the following lament :—“It seems a pity that the exi- 
gencies of trade and the fancied requirements of business tend 
to hide, if not disfigure, the most careful work of the architect, 
and that balconies only carry large advertisement boards, 
while enormous letters run across mouldings, strings, and even 
window-openings.” Some of your readers, I dare say, con- 
sidered: the words as most pathetic, for they may have recalled 
their own sufferings at the vandalism of trade, which conceals 
mouldings and strings without regard for their beauty. It does, 
not seem to have struck architects of the modern school that 
there is no need to display strings, mouldings and other lovely 
details in places where they are not required, and that instead 
of abusing “the fancied requirements of business,” it is much 
better to adapt one’s model of a style to the requirements, 
whether fancied or real, instead of expecting the requirements 
to be adapted to the model. The money wasted over strings 
and mouldings in most cases would be enough to provide an 
example of genuine craftsmanship which could afford pleasure 
to all who, in the exigencies of business, visited the shop or 
building. But in the latter case the architect would have to 
abandon the properties by which he fascinates during the time. 
which is prior to the coming of the advertisement boards. 

As a contrast with the present-day concealment of orna-: 
mental work I have read with pleasure the action of the people 
of Graig-na-Managh. Ifasurveyorship in the most productive 
district of the metropolis depended on my informing the 
examiners whereabouts that district is to be discovered I must 
lose the prize, but I suppese it is one of the least civilised 
parts of Ireland, since we are told that the constabulary use the , 
cloister of the abbey as a place to practise the goose step. Yet 
we learn how the inhabitants used to be rapturous about the 
“marble tree” or central pillar of the old chapter-house, the 
“rosa rosarium,” which was carried off to a place of safety. Is 
not the circumstance evidence that the wild Irish, like the rest 
of the world, can appreciate what is beautiful, that a piece of 
carving which expresses the delight a sculptor or mason 
found in his work is better than any Volapiik, for it speaks to 
all men, and even when it has vanished its fame remains? 
I have no wish to strain a text after the manner of preachers, 
but it seems to me that anyone who will think over what took 
place at Graig-na-Managh and what occurs every day in London 
will discover the difference between the old art of architecture 
and the product of architectural business. The Cistercian 
architect knew how to suggest that the beauty of “a marble 
tree” was more valuable than gold, and he was sparing with 
the treasure. The nineteenth-century architects, who are so 
great they can despise craftsmanship, are more prodigal, 
and the consequence is, as the Fresident of the Architectural 
Asscciation has it (for your last number is full of testimonies 
that support my contention), our cities are enriched with a 
“vast aggregate of dull, monotonous, commonplace buildings, 
plastered over with meaningless ornament and covered with 
unnecessary features which force themselves upon us on every 
side,” 

It would be foolish to expect that out of the thousand-and- 
one edifices which are produced at a moment’s notice anything - 
better can come than enrichments that merit to be enshrouded 
with advertisement boards. It is not to be supposed 
that under our latest system we shall see work which will be 
carried off as a treasure. Surely architecture ought to be 
representative of something else besides our expedition, love of 
display, vulgarity and fussiness. There are nobler qualities 
which deserve to be suggested. 

I agree with the writer of the article on the volume of essays 
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when he says there is no way to compel the public to look on 
the relation between the arts in the right way, and that they 
will not suffer the least inconvenience, although art and artist 
may suffer.. It does not follow, however,.that I am bound to 
be the instrument of the public, of many or few of them, when- 
ever they please to act unwisely. Although I have much 
esteem for Mr. Micklethwaite, I consider he was not controlling 
his pen when he asserted that “the public are the architects’ 
masters.” If that were so the history of architectural styles would 
have been a declension in which the stages were marked 
by monstrosities. The history of other arts would also reveal 
the weakness of humanity when controlled by pretension and 


allured by vanity. Literature would be likely to be still more | 


debased. Where the arts and literature have advanced it was 
through the influence of men who were true tu inborn convic- 
tions that had the strength of instinct. They made no pre- 
tensions to command, but they were resolute that the public 
should not master them. Very often they suffered. But any 
fate would be preferable to success when it is only to be gained 
by succumbing to the whims of folks who are ignorant and vain, 
and it may be vile. On this point also the number before me 
conveys a lesson, for I find in it areference to the contest 
between art and professionalism, with Barry and Cosway, two 
Academicians, as the champions :—‘“ The former starved-over his 
great works while the latter lived nobly on his little ones ; they 
pass from the scene of their trials and their pleasures, and an 
unbiassed justice reverses the doom under which they lived.” 
It was the old story of all times. 

Now I say that anyone who has decided that he will not 
truckle to gain commissions must be prepared to make sacri- 
fices. The buildings which the public desire at present and 
which architects as servants have to carry out are expected 
to have qualities of which anybody who loves the art cannot 
approve. The excessive restlessness of the majority of new 
buildings I believe expresses some sense of shame among the 
designers. They know they have to produce what is striking 
and ostentatious ; they exaggerate their part not only for the 
gratification of men who correspond with their clients, but for 
those also who are supposed to be below them. An architect 
now appears to be afraid to produce anything that will be 
suggestive of repose. The roof must be broken up into a 
variety of little roofs, and appear too in unexpected places; the 
walls that used to be perpendicular and of one plane present 
all sorts of projections ; the lines of an arch must be impeded 
as if continuity were a crime. Let anyone compare a house 
that has been altered into the latest mode with its old-fashioned 
neighbours in a terrace or a square, and it will seem to be work 
of another race. 

It is not possible to win back for architecture by easy 
means that quietness, beauty and truth which were to be found 
in English buildings as late as the last century. _Most men 
now wish to have houses that for striking effect will outdo all 
that are near them, and it must be granted that ‘in a dramatic 
sense they often are successes. To gain that peculiar effect 
much has to be sacrificed, which at one time would be valued 
as architectural propriety. What is more unfortunate is that 
practice in the manner that now prevails ‘cannot be beneficial 
to the designer. In spite of all that is said‘to the contrary 
the taking up of the thousand-and-one things: at a moment’s 
notice, and the dabbling with several styles without interest in 
any of them, is not a good discipline for the mind, Versatility 
may be cultivated, but that earnestness which seeks after 
refinement can have little exercise. ne 

I consider it is not wholesome to be connected with the 
getting up of buildings on modern lines even as an auxiliary or 
a ghost. As a pupil I have had perhaps an undue share of 
the system which now brings success, and'I must say the 
prospect of a renewed participation in it would nat be en- 
couraging. Nor do I stand alone in taking a gloomy view of 
a business which claims to have so much dignity attending it. 
But as the world now wags one must serve in a prescribed way 
or not at all. There is really no market in England for designs 
of buildings which reveal a reverence for ancient customs. 
Something which appears to have come from topsey-turveydom 
(I am not sure of the latitude and longitude of the region, but 
there must be such a place and very close to us), but which, at 
the same time is adapted for realisation by modern machinery, 
has a better chance, to captivate English eyes. 

At such a time is it vain to hope that architects who await 
happier days when a more sober form of art will be accepted 
may still find some field for any talents they possess, and 
which they can exercise without misgiving? They would, it is 
true, have to depend on “odds and ends of craftsmanship,” and 
find people to look down on them as unwise. On the other 
hand, their existence would be a protest against the system of 
producing designs at a moment’s notice as if emulating 
machinery, and therefore not without avail. They might also 
help to break down a belief which is rather a superstition. 
Once it was supposed necessary for anyone who claimed to be a 
great poet to produce a sort of exercise in four-and-twenty 
books, and treatises were written to explain how it could be 


done. Tennyson, however, among other genuine but shrewd 
poets, recognised that the days for that sort of architectonic 
creation had vanished. With the epics the majestic works im 
prose, have also taken their departure. Now is the time for 
“‘short studies on great subjects.” May not the same law also 
apply in architecture? Judging by what isto be seen, especially 
the public. buildings, I am afraid few among us are able to keep. 
up the masterpiece strain through many storeys. As in the 
classics of literature a lot can be skipped without Joss. Or, as 
was tried lately with a novel, it might be well to assign parts to 
different designers—there could hardly be less unity than is now 
apparent in many places. 

At any rate I see no reason to prevent architects who are 
really modest and clever from accomplishing work that will 
need all their talents. Judging by my own experience, I 
imagine that people who have some claims to good taste are 
beginning to perceive how little real pleasure they or their 
friends derive from buildings. One may give somebody else 
annoyance by having built a very remarkable house, but that 
sort of satisfaction does not endure. A party in a town council 


or ina church may also have gained a victory when a showy” 


building is set up, but in such cases the fame hardly outlasts the 
first painting. But it is found that a work of art or an example 
of the art of the craftsman does not pall on the senses, and can 
always be admired without a breach of good manners. A man 
in a plain house who can attain a good water-colour drawing, a 
chimney-piece, or a cabinet that is not obtainable on demand 
will find: he has not wasted his money. I know a house in 
which a set of fireirons that were designed by Alfred Stevens. 
are still noticed, although I believe they were in use and 
admired forty years ago. A band of genuine terra-cotta or a 
balcony railing—that is, which is not one of many copies—will. 
give character to a house, which cannot be secured by any 
number of the new devices to gain attention. 

Of course it must be admitted that, however closely one may 
work upon odds and ends, the income would be only a fraction 
of what is derived bya gentleman who has business proficiency 
and the histrionic ability to appear as entering heart and soul 
into projects for churches, residences, factories, theatres, 
hospitals, breweries, creameries and the rest, which make up the 
thousand-and-one things which are so desired in order to 
become useful to a generation. But I suppose if those who 
take up the odds and ends are satisfied, there will be no regret 
in the higher or lower regions of the profession. The dis- 
appearance of any sort of possible competitors can no. doubt 
be contemplated with equanimity. It may be as you say, few 
will make the experiment, but those who do will have the satis- 
faction of feeling that art is worth many sacrifices, and that it 
is better on the whole to be able to assert your individuality 
than to be a part of a machine.—Your obedient servant, 

October 28. FROM ARTS TO CRAFTS. 
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‘The Late Baroness Taunton has bequeathed to the 
National Gallery Mantegna’s painting, Ze Holy Women at the 
Sepulchre. met 

M. Bouvard has obtained the control of the municipal 
works of architecture in Paris, while the departmental works 
will be in charge of M. Louvard. Both officials served under 
the late M. Alphand. ‘ 

The School of Art Wood-Carving, City and’ Guilds: 
Institute, Exhibition Road, South Kensington, has been re- 
opened after the usual summer vacation. . One or two free 
studentships in both the ‘day and the evening classes are 
vagant. These studentships are maintained by means of funds. 
granted to the school by: the City and Guilds Institute. To 
bring the benefits of the school within the reach of teachers a 
remission of half fees for the day and evening classes are made 
tothem.. . ; Ree 8 

A Tablet has been placed on the house, No. 32 Rue 
Longchamp, at Neuilly, near Paris, recording that it was- 
there Théophile Gautier died on October 23, 1872. 

Captain E. G. Pretymapn, of Orwell Park, has offered to 
give a suitable site, 1,000/. towards the building fund, and 
1,000/, towards an endowment fund for a central church at 
Felixstowe. Canon Pretyman also promised a contribution of 
500/. to the building fund. 

The Brighton Town Council were informed on Monday 
that the loss on electric lighting during three or four months: 
last year was 300/., and that for the first half of the present 
year the loss was 650/. Subsequently there was an improve- 
ment, and the profit is estimated at 9o0o/. a quarter. It is pro- 
posed to extend operations, and begin with the Front. 

Lord Wantage has presented the Abbey of Abington, 
which dates from the fifteenth century, and about twenty acres 
of ground, to the people of Northampton. At ‘one time the 
house was occupied by Shakespeare’s granddaughter. 

The Bishop of St. Albans stated at Stratford on Monday 
that a sum of 11,0007. was needed to put the Church school. 
buildings of the diocese into proper condition. 
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Tue experiment in education which’ Dr.. Rowanp 
ANDERSON has commenced in Edinburgh will be watched 
with genuine interest. It is not often so remarkable an 
effort is arranged as quietly. All the preliminary work has 
been gone through without any ostentation. From so 
satisfactory a beginning we may assume the success of the 
scheme. It will be observed that Dr. RowanpD ANDERSON 
assumes that all the students will be in earnest and will not 
measure their success by the medals and other prizes they 
obtain. He expects that students will attend the School of 
Applied Art at least four years, and afterwards some may 
be enabled to spend six or twelve months in studying else- 
where. The aim of the school is definite. By giving pro- 
minence to architecture, the most important of the indus- 
trial arts will have their places at once marked out for them. 
By assuming that Edinburgh is one of the special markets 
of Europe, and that it must have its own- requirements 
which the school can meet, another field is marked out 
which is of great importance. Every student who , goes 
through the curriculum will be sure to perceive the relations 
between all kinds of art, and he may or may not care to be 
accepted as a specialist, but at first it is an advantage to 
make it clear to many classes of artificers that they can 
receive instructions which will serve them in their peculiar 
trades. Dr. Rowanp ANDERSON has assumed a most 
onerous responsibility, but his position in Edinburgh as an 
architect is a great advantage, and it may be said that the 
prosperity of the school was insured by his acceptance of 
the direction. He has, too, qualifications in many- 
sided knowledge and sympathy which must win the respect 
of all students. Everyone who cares for the advancement 
of England in the arts which are most useful to man must 
wish for the success of the new school. 


Av the opening meeting of “the Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Surveyors on Tuesday, Mr. J. B. MiTcHELL- 
WITHERS read a paper on “ The Works of Sir CHRISTOPHER 
WREN, with a few Notes on some of the Principal Domed 
Churches of Europe.” From the numerous churches 
erected in London by WReEN, the steeple of St. Mary-le- 
Bow, Cheapside, and the interior of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
were selected for notice. ‘The interior of St. Stephen’s was 
said to be WREN’s most artistic work, and it justified the 
opinion of FERGUSSON that it is the most pleasing interior 
of any Renaissance church that has yet been erected. 
When describing WreEn’s greatest work, the cathedral. of 
St. Paul’s, Mr. WiTHERS drew attention to those points 
which have been the subject of discussion, z.e. the screen 
over the aisles, the wooden conical vaults in the dome and 
the awkward arrangement of the arches supporting it. The 
baptistery at Pisa was referred to as having a conical dome 
of a similar character to that of St. Paul’s, after which the 
cathedral at Florence, some of the leading churches at 


Venice and Rome, the church of the Invalides and Panthéon > 


at Paris were noticed. Attention. was directed to the 
church of St. Peter’s at Rome, and the points of difference 
between it and WRrEN’s work dwelt upon, as also the trans- 
formation of the church from the plan of a Greek cross to 
the Latin form by Carto MapDeErNo ; the superiority of the 
former as shown in MicHEL ANGELO’s design was, illus- 
trated by drawings by the late Professor COCKERELL. 

. Reference was made to the fact that WrEeN had never 
visited Italy, but must have had, by means of drawings, an 
intimate acquaintance with the works of some of the leading 
architects of the Renaissance school, and it was considered 
that he had been. much influenced in his work by his 
acquaintance with BERNINI and his studies of that master’s 
buildings. 


WHEN the extension of the offices of the London 
School Board which is, now being carried out has been 
completed, the, entire block of, buildings will present a 
frontage of considerable length. © Colonel Epis, the archi- 
tect for the extension, has suggested that a tower should be 
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provided in the centre of the large building with a striking 
clock, which would add considerably to the general appear- 
ance of the building, extended as it is on both sides on the 
lines of Mr. Boptey’s original design. ‘The removal of 
the main entrance to the centre of the building seems to 
demand that the central tower should be added, which will 
then be flanked on either side by.two large dormers and 
the end tower.. The design by the architect provides for a 
four-dial*striking clock. The centre of each dial will be 
22 feet from the ridge of the existing building. - The last. 
Works Committee having sanctioned the alteration of the 
roof of the central block, so as to provide for extra accom- 
modation on the fourth floor, and to correspond with the, 
two wings, necessitates a scaffold being put up, and while 
this is being done a central tower can easily be added. It 
is proposed that the whole of the new structure should be . 
of fireproof construction, and the total cost of the new 
tower, including scaffolding, is estimated approximately at 
2,5007. The clock will probably cost about 300/., or for 
tower and clock inclusive 3,o00/, As four or five rooms 
could be obtained the rental value of the additional accom- 
modation would pay a handsome interest on the cost of the 
tower. The Works Committee accordingly have recom- 
mended that the Board sanction a further expenditure not: 
to exceed 3,000/. for the provision of a tower (containing 
five additional rooms) in connection with the enlargement 
of the head offices of the Board, this amount being inclu- 
sive of the cost of providing a striking clock. 


THERE are verdicts which must be unsatisfactory to the 
public as well as to the litigants, and one given this 
week in the case Foster v. FarQuHAR and Others 
must be included among them. ‘The plaintiff claimed 
damages for a breach of contract to repair the drains of a 
house in Bromley of which he was lessee. On the other 
hand, the defendants denied the contract. There was no 
doubt that several members of the plaintiff’s family suf- 
ferred from severe illness while they occupied the house, 
and in each case,there was an attack cf scarlet fever.. The 
plaintiff was compelled to remove. It was alleged that 
sewer-gas had entered the house, and it was concluded that 
the gas was the cause of the illness.. A doctor who attended 
the plaintiff’s family held that belief, and he was supported: 
by two physicians. The defendants’ theory was that the: 
scarlet fever prevailed about Bromley, and might haye been: 
introduced in the house by workmen. It was maintained 
that the drains had been examined and repaired with the 
exception of one spot where, according to plaintiff’s agent, 
it was not necessary. to interfere. with the drain. A 
physician, who admitted that bad drainage was an agent in 
making people liable to scarlet fever, said the medical 
authorities were satisfied that the fever must spread by 
infection.. Mr. Justice CAVE adopted that view, and the 
point he asked the jury to consider was whether the vital, 
power of the sufferers had been diminished by the sewer- 
gas and they became more liable to scarlet fever. The 
jury found for the plaintiff and awarded twelve guineas 
as damages. If the plaintiff’s family suffered indirectly 
from the drains the sum awarded is most inadequate. 
If, as defendants stated, the drains were thoroughly tested 
and all defects remedied before the house was occupied 
there was no reason to give any damages. 


M. ALBRECHT DE VRIENDT, the director of the Antwerp 
Academy, some of whose works have been reproduced in 
The Architect, has received a commission for a great 
triptych, which is to be placed in the cathedral of Antwerp. | 
It is intended to be a memorial of the twenty-five years 
during which the Pére Sacr& has been the administrator of 
the church. The triptych will be placed in the chapel of 
St. Luke, the patron of painters,.and who, as. RossEert4 
says, “first taught art to fold its hands and pray.”.,.One 
panel will illustrate the tradition that the saint painted a 
portrait of the Maponna. In another Pere Sacre will 
appear, accompanied by his patron saint. The central 
panel will contain figures of the BLEssED Vircin and 
CHRIST, surrounded by angels.. There can be no doubt | 
that the work will be worthy of a building which contains — 
many masterpieces of painting. 
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| There was a tradition that the father wished young JEAN to 


GREUZE.* 


N London as in Paris the copyists of paintings display a 
preference for GREUZE, and it is therefore evident the 
artist’s works must be admired by many people throughout 
the world. From the circumstance it is also plain that he 
was not a great master. The qualities which are to be 
seen in the pictures of Greuze, and which have secured 
popularity for them and for copies of them, are of the kind 
which were not approved by any school. It should not be 
forgotten that GREUZE was so little esteemed by the 
painters of his time he was kept out of the Academy, and 
when he was received it was as “peintre de genre” or 
“genre bas,” a qualification which rendered him ineligible 
to teach or to hold any sort of office. As a painter of 
Senre he was not equal to CHarpIN, before whose works 
GREUZE used to sigh. In composition, especially with 
pictures containing several figures, he was as artificial as 
any of the old history painters. His colouring seemed no 
less hard to the amateurs of the last century than it appears 
to-day. His figures are never exactly. modelled ; some of 
them were) said to be of wood, at other times they were 
supposed to be made up of parts taken from models of 
different ages and sizes». As yetiwe believe’ no critic has 
had the courage to become the champion. of GREUzE, and 
M. Cu. Normanp, the latest writer! who has discussed the 
works of the painter, is as severe as any of his predecessors 
in commenting. on their shortcomings. | 

How are we to explain the success of GREUZE during 
the greater part of his life and the admiration which his 
works still receive? ‘He may ‘be said to “answer the ques- 
tion when, in a letter of advice he'wrote to a young artist, 
he suggested one of the qualities’ which helped himself. “If 
you are unable to be correct,” says Greuze, “at least take 
care to be piquant.” 
At a time when statuesque and lifeless beauty was prized 
by artists he had the courage to produce faces which 
were unlike any precedents which were provided by ancient 
sculptors or painters. He took no hints from Greek statues 
or Italian pictures, and he was no less careful to avoid 
copying the people about him. Grruze knew well that 
beauty did not prevail in France; his countrywomen might 
have charms like those which now constitute “chic,” but 
they did not please his eye. It is related of him that he 
declined to paint portraits of some of the grand dames of 
that age, because he would not reproduce the artifices in 
colour and form which had supplanted nature. There were 
painters enough who were prepared to assume that all the 
colours which were laid over flesh were the bloom of 
health, that fashionable robes gained effect from the per- 
fection of the wearer. Greuze amazed and charmed. men 
who had grown weary of seeing portraits which exemplified 
the subservience of art to whatever was false and modish 
by his pictures, which “were supposed to have all the 
abandon of life when it is not restricted by conventional 
rules and regulations. The contrast which was drawn 
some years afterwards by Tom Moore, when he described 
Lespia and Nora Creina, might be supposed to have 
been inspired by the pictures of GREUZE. Instead of the 
golden and straitlaced robes of the eighteenth century, by 
which “nota charm of beauty’s mould presumed to stay 
where nature placed it,” he allowed his women to appear 
in garments that floated lightly as mountain breezes, and 
which certainly did not obstruct the view of any beauty. 
His figures were en deshabille, but they were attractive on 
that account. They were signs of a revolt against primness 
and the coquettish decorum which STERNE could not 
resist. GREUZE, with all his cleverness, was unable to paint 
drapery, but he might at least have suggested that there was 
tidiness left among Frenchwomen, although many other 
virtues had vanished from them. 

If ever an artist lived who could be accepted as the 
child of his time, it was JEAN Baptiste GREUZE. He was 
born at Tournus, in Burgundy, on August 21, 1725.  [sike 
WatTeau, he was the son of a “couvreur,” or tiler ; his 
godfather, who befriended him, was aiso a tiler, and his god- 
mother a baker. It is no wonder, therefore, that his 
domestic scenes were derived from the life of humble folks. 
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Most of his’ own works are piquant. ' 


be associated, like himself, with building, but it is certain 
that the boy was very young when he was sent-off as an 
apprentice to GRANDON, a painter, whose atelier was in 
Lyons. Apparently GRaNDON was a sort of eighteenth- 
century PERuGINO, who turned out an abundance of pic- 
tures which were produced according to rules that were 
adapted to promote economy and expedition. After being 
reared in a picture factory, young GREUZE could hardly 
become reverential towards painting, or inspired by any lofty 
ambition. GRaNDON’s patrons in the proyince were not 
sticklers for correctness, and as long as he lived GREUZE 
lengthened or shortened his figures, or parts of them, to 
suit the convenience of the moment. It is likely that in 
the Lyons factory there was a division of labour, and if so 
GREUzE could hardly have been entrusted with the 
colouring. His task was probably designing, for in all his 
works there is a facility or artifice shown in arranging single 
figures or groups which could hardly be acquired unless 
from early and constant practice. : 

We can imagine that GREUZE was a useful assistant to. 
GRANDON, and if he were the composer of the establishment 
that his vanity was excited. Under such circumstances he’ 
would conclude he was qualified for more important work 
than was available in Lyons, and seize the first opportunity 
to try his fortune in Paris. In what year he made the ex- 
periment of leaving the south is not recorded. ' It is likely 
that he was forced to unlearn part of what he had been’ 
taught by Granpon, and he may have suffered much’ 
during his probationary term in Paris. He studied under 
NATAIRE at the Academy, and apparently his ability was’ 
perceived by Picatiz, the sculptor, and SrLvesTRE, the 
director of the Academy. i 

So far had he advanced by the year 1755, he was” 
allowed to exhibit five works in the Salon. One of them’ 
attracted attention, A Father of a Family reading the Bible 
to his Children, It was an imaginative piece, but so little’ 
was known of village life by amateurs of painting, we need 
not wonder that it was accepted as a representation of a‘ 
real scene. It was refreshing to find a picture of the sort 
among. academical inanities, and at once GREUZE was 
accepted as if he were the inventor of a new pleasure. He 
produced many other domestic and fallacious scenes for the- 
succeeding exhibitions, and it may be mentioned that the. 
Salon at that period was only opened in alternate years. 

The success of GREUZE must not be ascribed altogether 
to the difference in character between his simple subjects” 
and the legendary and historical events which were depicted | 
by so many of his contemporaries. There was a most’ 
powerful influence also operating on his behalf. Accord- 
ing to M. Taine, the character of a work of art is deter-’ 
mined by the minds and manners which surround the artist, 
or, as Hetnricu HEINE has it, “die Kiinste sind nur der 
Spiegel des Lebens.” It happened that in the middle of: 
the eighteenth century Frenchmen had become bored with 
their advanced civilisation, and they were desiring with’ 
more or less sincerity for a primitive condition of life, rs 
return to the original state of nature, in order to make a 
fresh start, was the most logical course, but it would be’ 
attended by inconveniences. A zia media became desir-. 
able, and it was displayed before all eyes by GrEuzE. His 
peasants were as novel as any savages, and they were more 
pleasant to contemplate. There were, at least, no sug-. 
gestions of cannibalism in any of his pictures. In the 
villages of the provinces, which were as foreign to the 
Parisians as the American forests, it appeared, according to” 
GREUZE, that a most idyllic life was to be observed every 
day. All the stories which had been related about the: 
exactions of the tax-gatherers and the tyranny of the 
sergneurs might be considered as fables. Everybody was. 
happy, unless when a pet sparrow ended its days. The 
law had no terrors for young or old. If any of the house- 
hold treasures were broken by them it was evident the’ 
children were indifferent, for there was no rod in pickle in 
any of the cottages. If GREUZE is to be trusted, there was’ 
no need for a French Revolution or for reforms. The 
descriptions of peasant life by MM. ErcKMANN-CHATRIAN 
are hardly more idealised or more unlike reality than were 
the domesticities which Greuze painted as if they were: 
familiar to him. 

The painter might be excused for his false represen tax 
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tions, because art always means adaptation of subject. But 


what is to be said of the critics who praised the pictures for 
their truthfulness? Among them was Diperor. He was 
glad of every sort of help to aid in his propaganda. He 
knew that among all his encyclopedical writers there was 
not one who could convince the world that human nature 
‘was good, if freed from miserable conventions, as easily as 
GReEuzE could do it with the aid of his brushes and colours. 
Accordingly he praised and encouraged the artist. The 
business of art, according to DipERog, was to render virtue 
as amiable and vice as odious. The new generation of 
amateurs, he believed, accepted his theory, and hence it 
was that BoucHEer, who was inclined towards vice, was 
neglected, while the crowds gathered in front of the pic- 
tures of GREUZE, who was always honest. According to 
DipEROT, a wicked man dare not look on one of the 
simple pieces in which GREUZE represented virtuous 
rustics. Another time he said that in his’ choice of 
subjects GREuzE displayed sensibility and good manners. 
TENIERS might be more varied, and it would be easy to find 
scenes and people that corresponded with his pictures, but 
with GrEUzE there was more elegance, more grace, more 
of a nature that was agreeable, and his peasants were not so 
gross as TENIERS’s nor so chimeric as BoucHER’S. It is 
plain from the last words that D1pDEROT was aware that the 
scenes which GREUZE put on canvas were not derived from 
life. They were manipulated to suit a purpose, and that 
purpose was suggested when GREUZE was advised to “ faire 
de la morale en peinture,” or, in other words, to work on the 
emotions of the spectators, and thus help on the cause 
which was uppermost in Diperot’s mind. Under the 
direction of the philosopher GrEvzE for a time aspired 
to be a second Hocartu, and as evidence of his capacity 
he proposed to paint a series of twenty-six pictures illustra- 
tive of two scrts of education, in the spirit of the /dle and 
Industrious Apprentices, and in which justice was to be 
meted out as effectually, for in them BaziLE was to pass 
sentence on his old companion, TuHisauT. The project 
was never realised, and we agree with M. Normanp 
that in consequence “nous n’y avons pas perdu grand’ 
chose.” 

It was said of Diprror that he could write admirable 
chapters, but was unable to compose a book, and GREUZE 
resembled him, for he was strongest with fragments. 
Between them it was no doubt possible to devise a long 
series of pictures which would possess some connecting 
principle. But to make a Hocarru out of a GREUZE 
something more was needed. M. NorManpD considers 
that the difference between the two artists is that the 
Frenchman belonged to the most polished of ages, and was, 
therefore, obliged to be more reserved, and to make nerves 
vibrate gently instead of shattering them. Painting for 
petits-maitres who could not stand excess in art, and for 
women who were ‘‘ voluptueuses sans vertu ou vertueuses 
avec volupté,” GREUZE was compelled to be discreet. The 
fact really was that HocarTH was a man who was plucky 
as the bulldog he introduced beside his portrait, and he 
knew that the people he worked for were like himself, and 
were not afraid to see their vices and defects unveiled. 
Neither Greuze nor any artist of that age dared to repre- 
sent French life as it existed, or to apply Hocarrtn’s 
system. We may grant that the laws of restraint are as 
applicable to pictorial satires as to those which are literary. 
But in France there were other impediments. The ridicule 
of needy nobles was sure to be followed by application for 
a Jettre de cachet; to exhibit soldiers or porters in the 
markets in a drunken state was to suggest that authority 
was asleep, which was a serious crime ; to reveal the secrets 
of a prison-house would be a sort of treason. 

GREUZE was a vain man, and was for a time the tool of 
the pioneers of the Revolution, but in spite of his vanity and 
the philosophers he kept on the safe side. His pictures 
might be interpreted as suggesting in what sort of condition 
the French people would be able to live under a proper 
government, and some of them that appeared most innocent 
could be considered as the symbolism of vice, yet his 
enemies were not able to bring him under suspicion with 
the authorities. After he left the Academy he was appointed 
one of the king’s painters, which was at least a testimony to 
his loyalty, and he was permitted to reside among the mis- 
cellaneous collection of tenants that occupied the Louvre, 


which was a sign that he was well disposed towards the 
dispensers of the royal favours. 

It is not likely that GReuUzE cared much about the 
misgovernment of France so long as he was not affected. 
There was nothing of the reformer within him. He painted 
scenes from humble life because they suited such ability as 
he possessed, but we doubt if he ever laida stroke on canvas 
which had a political meaning. If Diprror and his fol- 
lowers were able to discover subtle intentions in simple 
details, it was not to be expected that he would go about to 
prove they were in error. TURNER was amazed at the 
wonderful things which were found in his works by Mr. 
Ruskin ; perhaps GREuzE also was surprised to learn how 
much depth was in his own pictures. 

GrEUzE could never have given himself up to the 
philosophical reformers, for most of them were poor, and he 
wished to sell his pictures quickly and at good prices. It 
was therefore his interest to avoid everything which would 
give offence to the class that bought pictures. But as he 
was declared to be a moral painter, he considered he was 
deserving of the support. of people who could not buy 
pictures, and accordingly he had engravings produced from 
his works in numbers that would surprise HoGARTH or 
TuRNER. They found a large sale, and after a century 
they cannot be said to be superseded in France. GREUZE 
is still one of the artists most admired by the great mass of 
his countrymen, and the conservators of the Louvre have 
admitted it, for they have flanked the entrance to the prin- 
cipal French room with two of his works, which are hung 
on a level that enables all visitors to study them. 

But during his lifetime GREUZE was forced to experience 
many vicissitudes. His wife squandered his wealth. His 
pictures ceased to attract. He declined to exhibit in the 
Salons after his brawl with the Academy in 1769, and his 
absence was not advantageous to his interests. GREUZE’ 
contrived to live unhurt during the stormy scenes of the 
Revolution, and in the Year VIII. he again became an 
exhibitor in the Salon. But his style and subjects were 
considered to be antiquated. There is always an affection 
for antiquity in France which survives amidst changes of 
style. Davip’s pictures revived it and made the French feel 
they were akin to the nude heroes of Greece and Rome. 
Old GrEeuzE was not the man who could restrain the ten- 
dencies of the new age. In his seventy-fifth year he could 
describe himself as deprived of everything but talent and 
courage. But he painted and taught up to the end. His 
pupils were young women, and it was one of them who 
contributed the solitary wreath that was seen on his coffin 
when he died in 1806. 

If in the woman’s queendom there was a tribute to 
bestow, GREUZE had a claim on it. He possessed some of 
that admiration for what was feminine which in its perfec- 
tion was found among the Greek sculptors, and especially 
those who expressed so much by a profile on small coins. 
The Greeks were not faithful to local types, and he or she 
would be courageous who would insist that the heads which 
GrREvZE called Bacchantes, Floras, Dreamers, Virtues and 
Qualities were portraits of Frenchwomen. They are no 
more true to the French than the refined peasants in his 
moralities, GREUZE was not strong when dealing with a 
draped or nude figure, but his ‘indifference to anatomy was 
not much of an evil when he was painting a head ina 
dashing style. That class of work appears as if he always 
enjoyed it, and most of the examples afford pleasure to 
whoever looks on them. Few perhaps care to analyse them 
or to consider how little is the variation between a number 
of the heads. Greuze frankly offers them to our admira- 
tion, and the connoisseur can hardly fail to wish that the 
motive for producing many other examples of painting was 
as creditable, and the results as satisfactory. It would be 
well if the heads of GREuzE were imitated as well as copied. 

The parts of the “Artistes Célébres” which have 
appeared of late evince the desire of the director that the 
biographies shall offer an adequate representation of the 
works of each subject. In the ‘“ Greuze” there are no less 
than fifty reproductions from the pictures and eleven 
facsimiles of the artist’s studies. The plates suggest the 
whole range of the work of Greuze. In writing the 
biography, M. C. Normanp never allows his knowledge of 
the painter’s works to carry him towards idolatry. He 
has weighed Greuzr in a fair balance, and the short. 
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comings are not concealed. Like all honest Frenchmen of 
our time, M. C. Normanp is not without scepticism 
about the advantages of recurring revolutions, and the 
failure to reach that goal of which Roussrau and DipEROT 
used to dream and which Greuzr represented. A man 
has to offer many sacrifices to patriotism, but for a 
Parisian and a professor to seek happiness amidst pastoral 
simplicity in the provinces is more than human nature can 
stand. M. Normannp’s commentaries on the fictions of 
GREUZE are therefore opportune. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


HE annual luncheon of the Royal Scottish Society of 

Painters in Water-Colours was held in Glasgow on the 

4th inst. Mr. Francis Powell, the president, occupied the 
chair. 

The Rev. Professor Story proposed “ The Royal Scottish 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours.” He said the Society 
deserved credit and respect for having organised itself in 
support of a branch of a profession, if he might use the phrase, 
which was not so generally popular as the branch which 
devoted itself to painting in oils. There was no doubt that the 
older, robuster, and he might say coarser medium was that 
which commanded the most general interest and sympathy ; 
but any true student of art must feel that in delicacy, purity, 
sweetness and ability to lend itself to the expression of passing 
and evanescent moods and phases of nature, the art of the 
water-colour painter was superior to that of the painter in oil— 
certainly in no sense inferior. And its merits had been recog- 
nised and its medium used by the very greatest artists—by 
Turner, for example. Still this want of popular appreciation of 
water-colours, he thought, was proved by the very treatment to 
which Turner’s masterpieces had been subjected when he last 
saw them two years ago in Trafalgar Square. These gems of 
beauty of colour, of tender feeling, of artistic suggestiveness 
were put down in what, compared with the halls above, was no 
better than a sepulchre, yet in the eye of the true artist 
they were quite as valuable as the greater pictures up- 
stairs. He thought it was very appropriate that a society of 
this sort should have its home in such a city as Glasgow, where 
the fair face of nature was constantly veiled from view, 
obstructed by thick clouds that hung above the blast of the 
furnaces and the rolling of the wheel, where toil was so 
incessant, where the world was so much with us, and gaining 
and wasting and spending and laying waste our powers. There 
was no city he knew where art could do more than in Glasgow, 
because we did not want art to be the relaxation of the dilettante 
or the amusement of the rich and the luxurious. They wanted 
it to be an instrument in promoting the culture of mankind, 
humanising society around or raising the general tone of taste 
and feeling and principle among the people around. He 
thought there was something, too, in the great stir of life in 
such a centre of life and activity as Glasgow which tended to 
promote the development of art. The highest art was generally 
the result of the highest and most concentrated activities of 
life, be these political, commercial or intellectual. He should 
expect a school of art in Glasgow to develop to a very high 
capacity, to meet the needs and satisfy the artistic capabilities 
of an age such as ours, especially when they remembered that 
they had in Glasgow, closely at hand, nature in its very highest 
and most impressive features. They had the beautiful Firth of 
Clyde, they had the beautiful scenery—the dreamy lochs and 
shores of the Western Highlands—and it was natural that, 
having that scenery so close at hand, there should have grown 
up in Glasgow a school of painters who were able to record all 
the suggestions, all the emotions, all the traditions of that 
scenery. 

The President said that, although it was not for him to 
speak of the pictures around the walls, he might venture to 
congratulate some of their members on being more successful 
this year than ever, and to his mind the exhibition showed a 
general raising of the standard of excellence. Many who a few 
years ago were mere novices of the art had now grown into 
accomplished workers, whose pictures took foremost rank in all 
exhibitions. He could not allow this opportunity to pass with- 
out alluding to the charming work of their honorary members, 
Sir John Gilbert and Mr. Alma-Tadema. Regarding the 
preference for the sister art of oil-painting over that of water- 
colour, he thought Professor Story had made some little error 
efallusion. Dr, Story said the older art, but he (the President) 
claimed that water-colour was the older art. It was first pro- 
duced in the earliest times, while oil was, comparatively speak- 
ing, a late introduction of art. They had water-colour paintings 
from the time of the Egyptians, also from the time of the earlier 
Italian painters, and in one of the exhibitions of the Academy 
at London there was a water-colour painting, one of the finest 
things in the room and one of the most perfect, which was 
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painted in 1500 and something. With reference to the Turner 
pictures, he quite agreed with Professor Story that it was one 
of the greatest blots on our taste as a nation that we should 
permit those charming works to be kept in an underground 
portion of Trafalgar Square—those pictures so beautiful 
and so luminous, which would be gems on the walls of any 
exhibition or in any gallery. People generally were under 
the impression that the manipulation of water - colour 
was the simplest and easiest thing in the world. He assured 
them it took years of study and labour, with skill of no mean 
ability, to become master of the technique of the art; but the 
exquisite charm of the colour, which was the purest and most 
brilliant and most enduring of all mediums, brought its own 
reward. He used the word “ enduring” advisedly, after the 
successful way the pigments of this medium stood the severe 
test of the experts of the Commission appointed by Parliament 
to investigate the permanency of water-colour pictures, In 
spite of what Professor Story had said, he feared that the love 
of art in Glasgow and in Scotland was not very strong. Ruskin 
some years ago, in lecturing at Kensington, remarked how he 
was struck on first visiting the Highlands of Scotland by the 
absence of any manifestations of art, except here and there in 
the instances of ecclesiastical architecture, and compared it 
with the artistic leanings of other mountainous countries ; and 
the other day Professor Blackie, a very staunch Scotsman, said 
at the opening of the fine-art class at Edinburgh University 
that the weakness of the Scottish character was a lack of the 
recognition of beauty in secular and sacred affairs. Although 
he could not entirely agree with the Emeritus Professor, yet, so 
far as the desire for the artistic representation of beauty was 
concerned, he believed the Professor was right. This was 
Strange, for no people showed a stronger love of the beauties 
of nature nor a keener appreciation of sentiment than the 
Scotch. One hopeful feature, however, was the freshness in 
the ideas of the artists, and, despite the unpleasant apathy to 
which he had referred, Glasgow would yet become one of the 
art centres of the country. The wealth of the city-was growing, 
and the cultivation and nurture of art must follow. 
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RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAOLOGY. 


1 the second of the present course of lectures Dr. Joseph 

Anderson said he had in the previous discourse on inscribed 
monuments shown that the symbolism they exhibited was of 
extremely limited range, consisting merely of the monogram or 
the equal-armed form of cross derived from the monogram, and 
that it was a kind of symbolism common to the whole con- 
tinental area of Christendom. He now proceeded to the 
examination of the symbolism of the sculptured monuments of 
Scotland, using that term to imply all monuments that were 
sculptured without being inscribed or that had decoration in 
addition to their inscriptions. The group as a whole consisted 
of 498 monuments on 242 separate sites scattered over the 
whole area of Scotland. These were all that were left after 
many centuries of destruction and misappropriation. Still 
the number was large, and it suggested that the period over 
which this style of sculptured monuments had prevailed must 
have been of considerable duration. They must accordingly 
be prepared to find that changes had taken place both in the 
form and fashion of the monuments and of their sculptured 
decoration. Hence the necessity of classifying the monuments. 
When they were examined in detail they were found to be 
divisible into the following three classes :—(1) Monuments with 
incised symbols only ; (2) monuments with symbols and Celtic 
ornament carved in relief ; (3) monuments with Celtic orna- 
ment in relief, but without the symbols of the other two classes. 
The second was evidently the transition stage between the first 
and third classes, and the above order of enumeration was pre- 
sumably the order of their sequence in time. This conclusion 
was borne out by the relative numbers of each class. Of the 
first there were in Scotland 123 monuments, of the second 68 
and of the third 307. The typical form of the monument of the 
first class was that of a more or less elongated boulder or 
naturally-shaped stone placed erect in the ground, and bearing 
one or more symbols incised on one of its faces only. The 
symbols were of very peculiar character, being mostly geome- 
trical or conventional figures, presenting a remarkable con- 
stancy of form. The general form of these symbols was 
always the same in its essential elements, and always unlike 
anything else in nature or art. There was no possibility of 
tracing a development of the form. With the conventional 
symbols were associated figures of objects of known character 
and use, such as the mirror, the comb, the hammer, &c., a 
plant form and animal forms. Dr. Anderson proceeded to 
describe these symbols and figures in detail, noting that nearly 
all those appearing in Class I. occurred with additional ones in 
Class II. He regarded the known and the unknown objects on 
the stones as to be taken together in a symbolic meaning and 
as giving a story now undecipherable. There were very few 
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cases in which two different monuments presented the same 
symbols similarly arranged, and where that occurred it was 
plain that the same story was told in each case. They were 
only on the threshold of extended inquiry into the origin and 
significance of those symbols. Passing on to Class II., he 
said the old symbolism was continued, but it was relegated to a 
subordinate place. The chief peculiarity which at once dis- 
tinguished the monuments of this from the former class was 
that in every case the new variety bore a new symbol—the 
universal Christian symbol of the cross. It was not the 
cross of the older inscribed monuments of the time 
of the late Roman Empire, but a long-shafted cross, 
while the older symbols were generally placed on the 
reverse, or disposed in subordinate positions under the arms of 
the cross. The monuments of this class were shaped to regular 
forms, surface dressed, and sculptured in relief. Dr. Anderson 
here treated of the great influence on animal symbolism in the 
Middle Ages, of the anonymous treatise “ Physiologus,” or the 
“ Divine Bestiary,” and showed that it was known in Britain as. 
well as on the Continent, and that it survived in the folklore of 
almost every country of Europe. Its allegories supplied the 
ecclesiastical artist of the early Middle Ages with an endless 
variety of subjects for sculpture and painting. He recognised 
the influence of the Bestiary system on the monuments of 
Class II. in the prevalence of the symbolic beasts placed in 
association with the principal symbol of the cross. By the aid 
of the Bestiary it was possible in some of these monuments to 
interpret the figures, such as one of the stag, which represented 
Christ trampling on the serpent. But unfortunately it was 
generally impossible to tell what were the animals intended to 
be represented on the monuments. Still symbols had been 
‘interpreted as representing the Resurrection, the man of holy 
ilife, &c. The representations of actually existing animals in 
accessible copies of the Bestiary were very far from nature, and 
as there was now no copy of the Celtic manuscript of the 
Bestiary we could not tell how the illustrations therein might 
wary. Dr. Anderson next discussed the fabulous beasts repre- 
sented on the monuments, and showed how, by the aid of the 
Bestiary, certain of the monument figures could be interpreted 
as having religious significance. Regarding the frequent 
representation of a stag-hunt, he contended that it also was 
symbolical and religious, representing spiritual warfare and the 
It was remarkable that though the cross so 
frequently occurred in Class II., there was no representation of 
the crucifixion till we came to the latest examples of Class III. 
This latter class included the whole of the free-standing 
-crosses, and he described in detail a number of the carvings on 
these in relief of scenes from Bible history, and showed that 
they were similar to many of the carvings in the catacombs at 
‘Rome. In conclusion, Dr. Anderson said that the symbolism 
-of the Scottish monuments was extremely complex and recon- 
-dite, and only partially explainable by comparison with the 
known symbolism of the early Christian Church in other parts 
of Christendom. In Class III. the cross continued to maintain 
its place as the principal symbol, supplemented by scenes from 
Scripture, while Bestiary subjects diminished in frequency, and 
ithe recondite symbols entirely ceased. In the next lecture he 
would deal with the art characteristics of the monuments as 
distinguished from their symbolism. 

The particular subject of the third lecture was the art 
characteristics of the monuments as distinguished from the 
characteristics of their symbolism. Treating of the early 
monuments, as in the previous lecture, under the three heads 
of the first or primitive class, the second or transition class, and 
the third or latest class, the striking feature of the earliest 
class, he said, was the absence of form in the monument itself, 
which was of the most primitive character, one degree removed 
from the uncarved monolith of former ages, and the absence of 
variety in the conventional form of the symbols themselves. 
in the second or transitional period there was a distinct 
advance in monumental form and style. The stone was shaped 
and the surface dressed and sculptured. Although in some 
cases there was only one face of the monument decorated, yet 
the nature of the decoration differed from that of the earliest 
class, inasmuch as in the earliest class it was only applied to 
the figures incised on the surface of the monument, in the 
second class it was the whole face or both faces and edges of 
the monument that were so treated. The cross, which was the 
principal object on the obverse of the monuments of this class, 
was the long-shafted form, showing, however, reminiscences of 
time when the equal armed cross was the prevailing form, and 
in its treatment an art feeling was shown in the throwing of its 
outlines into sweeping curves, refining upon and enriching the 
simple outline of the original traditionary form. The artistic 
advance in this class was still more strikingly shown in the 
general decoration which now appeared for the first time as a 
new feature. The surfaces of the monuments were prepared 
and spaced out in accordance with the well-known principles of 
Celtic art, to be decorated separately in panels or spaces 
divided from the other spaces by a distinct border or distinct 
change in the pattern. The forms used to produce patterns 
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were chiefly three—interlaced work, fretwork and spiral work, 
and in the later examples occasional intermixture of foliageous 
work., There were two varieties of interlaced work, one con- 
sisting of interlacements of simple bands worked into figures 
of knots or plaits, and the other formed of the bodies and 
limbs of lacertine or serpentine creatures in which the inter- 
lacing members varied in thickness with the form of the body, 
and varied also in the number and character of the in- 
terlacements according to the positions of the limbs, which 
were elongated to fill up the pattern. Key patterns or fretwork 
were frequently associated with interlaced work, and the 
characteristic of this form was that it consisted of straight lines 
placed parallel to, or at definite angles to, each other. The 
spiral ornamentation was of two kinds—the divergent spiral, 
which was the older, and was derived from the metal-work of 
the heathen time, and the spiral proper or volute, and on these 
there was exercised much art to produce variety of effect. 
The foliageous scrolls and borders of foliage, with birds 
and beasts in the branches, appeared on only a few 
monuments of the second class, though they became a 
dominant feature of the decoration of the monuments of the 
period following the thirteenth century. It was chiefly in the 
decoration of the cross as the principal figure on the monu- 
ments that these varieties of ornament appeared, and two and 
sometimes three varieties were used together. Along. with 
these, hunting scenes of Bestiary subjects were introduced, and 
the development of their details proceeded from the simple 
pictorial symbol, in its elementary form, to the highly 
elaborated representation in which the action in all its details 
was carried on concurrently by a crowd of accessory figures. 
Incised work and relief were sometimes found together on the 
stones of the second period, but low relief was the prevailing 
character of the sculpture. Dr. Anderson argued that this 
application of ornament in the treatment of symbol was rather 
decorative than constructive. Conventional symbols took their 
decoration from art motives ; and the increasing feeling for art, 
while it had treated all the purely symbolic forms as vehicles 
for decoration, had refrained from decorating those which 
depended for their recognition as symbols on their natural 
features. One characteristic of the animal sculpture of the 
early Scottish monuments which he noted was the very 
remarkable feeling for form and movement with which it was 
treated, and which was very unlike anything found elsewhere in 
the art of the time. Dr. Stuart had the idea that this must 
have been due to the influence of classic art ; but Dr. Anderson 
preferred to consider it the outcome of racial aptitude, which 
did ‘not present itself anywhere beyond the Pictish area. 
Another feature of this class of monuments was the frequency 
with which the human figure was introduced as compared with 
its complete absence from the earliest class. The interest 
arising from this, however, was archzxological rather than 
artistic, as showing the dress, ornaments, arms and accoutre- 
ments of the time—for the Celtic artist, even at his best, was 
decidediy weak in human figures. In the third or latest class 
of monuments we had to deal with a much greater variety in 
form. The upright headstone form of the earlier classes began 
to give way to hog-backed or rectangular recumbent stones 
and altar or table-shaped tombs. Free standing crosses in a 
variety of forms became common. In decoration the relief 
became bolder and freer. The ornamentation derived from the 
divergent spiral became less frequent, and gradually died out. 
Foliageous ornamentation became more common and fretwork 
more rare, and the beauty and variety of the interlaced patterns 
were diminished by the increasing frequency of simple plait- 
work and the use of rings instead of knots. Hunting scenes 
and Bestiary subjects decreased and Scripture scenes increased 
in frequency. 

The special subject of the fourth lecture was the art 
relations of the monuments, and Dr. Anderson pointed out, to 
begin with, how the decorated monuments of Scotland ex- 
hibitea a phrase of memorial sculpture which had no counter- 
part on the continent of Europe, but at the same time exhibited 
in the characteristics of their decoration such a remarkable 
correspondence with the style of ornament of a certain class of 
illuminated MSS.—namely, the Irish illuminated MSS.—that 
there could not be a doubt that the decorative art of the one 
was also that of the other. He therefore called the decorative 
work on the monuments “ Celtic,” meaning that it was in astyle 
known from these MSS. to be a peculiar style practised by the 
scribes of the Celtic Church in Scotland and Ireland, and at 
certain places on the Continent, from the seventh and eighth 
to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The decorative art 
both of the monuments and of the illuminated MSS. contained, 
as the characteristic features of their style, the essential ele- 
ments of the Celtic art of the Pagan time, which, wherever it 
might have originated, was certainly nurtured from incipient 
stages to full maturity within the British Isles, over the whole 
area of which its manifestations were found in times that were 
not enly pre-Christian, but pre-Roman. The essential charac- 
teristic of pre-Christian Celtic art was its almost exclusive use 
of the divergent spiral patterns, associated with a system of 
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enamels which was peculiar to the British Isles. It was applied 
chiefly to metalwork objects of personal use, such as mirrors, 
bracelets and sword-sheaths, and it reached its culminating 
point about the time of the Roman invasion. This phase of 
Celtic art was greatly modified and extended by the spread of 
Christianity. Instead of being used for merely personal 
decoration, it was now applied to the embellishment of objects 
used in the service of the Church, such as illuminated MSS. 
and ecclesiastical metal-work. A comparison of the art of the 
decorated monuments with that of the illuminated MSS. showed 
that they were so closely related to each other that there was 
scarcely a single pattern on the one that would not be found 
on the other. This, however, applied only to the purely 
decorative work. We did not find in the MSS. a single repre- 
sentation of any kind which could be correlated to the con- 
ventional symbols of the Scottish monuments, nor did we find 
traces in the Celtic illuminated MSS. of the gospel of that other 
system of symbolism, derived from the Bestiary, which covered 
the monuments with symbol pictures of real or imaginary 
beasts. It was altogether different when we came to trace the 
art relations of the monuments with the metal-work of the 
same area, and apparently the same time. There we found’ 
that the art relations of the monuments extended not only 
to the decorative art of the metal-work of the same area, and 
apparently the same time, but the conventional symbols, which 
were such a prominent and puzzling feature of the monuments, 
appeared also on the metal-work, and showed the same phase 
of art which was characteristic of the advanced art of the monu- 
ments of the middle period. | It was significant that the earliest 
Christian monuments of Britain—those bearing the monogram, 
and inscribed with Roman capital letters—did not show any 
traces of Celtic art. They were the memorials of a time when 
Christianity was still a foreign influence, and the Christian 
communities were a foreign element, in a land full of 
heathenism. As the Church, however, extended, it began to 
make use of the native handicrafts for its own purposes, and as 
soon as its system of education produced native readers and 
scribes, it began to multiply copies of the.gospels, psalters and 
service books for the use of the Church. It did not appear that 
illumination was a general characteristic of their earliest MSS., 
but before the close of the seventh century the illuminated 
MSS. of the Celtic Church were distinguished from all others 
by the intense Celticism of their style. The question of the 
external relationships cf this style was of much wider scope, 
involving, as it did, the discovery of the sources from which the 
various elements were derived. Of its oldest element, the 
divergent spiral, we were in a position to say that there was a 
long period in the earliest manifestations of decorative art in 
Britain during which it was absolutely unknown. It was not 
known in the stone and bronze ages, but a time came in the 
iron age when it appeared as the prevailing system throughout 
the British Isles, and gave a distinctive character to the 
archeological materials of that period and area.. There were 
indications of the same style among the remains of the iron age 
in Central Europe ; but there could be no doubt that it was 
nurtured and brought to maturity in the area over which we 
found its manifestation so widely diffused, and in which it con- 
tinued, even in its decadence, and for many centuries, to give 
much of its distinctive character to the later Celtic art of the 
time. The other elements, such as interlaced work, fret- 
work and foliageous work, were more or less common to other 
styles of art, but the interlaced and fretwork of the Celtic style 
had special characteristics which distinguished them from the 
Continental style of work. Foliageous scrolls were much 
more prevalent in Northumbria than in Scotland, where they 
became a distinctive feature about the twelfth century. 


THE FINE ARTS AND SANITATION. 


Q* Monday last week Mr. Wyke Bayliss delivered a lecture 
toa large audience at the Midland Institute on “The 
Fine Arts in relation to the Sanitary Condition of our Great 
Cities.” He remarked that the work of the artist and the 
work of the sanitary engineer seemed to stand so far apart 
that he might be challenged with the question, “ What could 
they possibly have to do with each other?” On the other 
hand he might be told that the two things—art and sanita- 
tion—were so closely allied, were so interwoven in their action 
and reaction that anything he might have to say in their rela- 
tion to one another must necessarily be obvious. But what 
was art? Was it not the science of beauty? Was not sanita- 
tion the science of health, and were not health and beauty 
pretty nearly synonymous? At any rate, they went very much 
together—they “kept company,” as‘the lads and lassies said. 
He was ready to admit, if he were so told, that all our manu- 
facturing towns were lovely and healthy, and that Birmingham 
was the loveliest and healthiest of them all. In dealing with 
the subject of his lecture he laid down the following proposi- 
tions :—(1) That the progress of art in our country and the 


free development of some of its finest characteristics have: 
been arrested, and are now seriously impeded by the foul con- 
dition of the atmosphere of our great cities. (2) That the 
constructive arrangements and appliances necessary for the 
sanitation of our cities are not irreconcilable with the laws of 
beauty. (3) That the law of beauty, as well as the law of 
Sanitation, is that right things are right only in their right 
place. (4) That if we can do nothing better with works of art 
than smoke them black like flitches of bacon, our artists will 
probably, in fulfilment of the law of supply and demand, give 
us works suitable for that purpose. (5) That any great scheme 
for the future of national and historic art in this country is. 
practically hopeless so long as this state of things continue. 

Finally, he put it that to find a remedy for these evils the 
artist appealed to the sanitary reformer. Having stated his 

premises, the lecturer dealt in turn with the three chief forms. 
of art—architecture, sculpture and painting. He pointed out 
with many a humorous illustration how the advance of archi- 

tecture and sculpture was hindered by the insanitary condition, 
of our great cities, by the foulness of our atmosphere, a foul- 

ness not inherent to it, but made by ourselves in the innocent 

process of cooking our mutton chops. He was ready to admit 

that London, yes, and Birmingham, homes must have their 
mutton chops. He went further, and admitted they must be- 
cooked ; but, at the same time, he would humbly point out that 

they were cooked at too heavy a cost, if the cooking was to: 
debar our architects for ever from the use of polished marbles,, 
mosaics and delicate bas-reliefs. It was clear that we could 

not lay the charge to our climate alone, but to our climate plus. 
dirt. It was the climate in unholy alliance with the guerilla 

contingencies of smoke and foul gases that decimated our forces 

and carried foolishness into the councils of our building com- 
mittees. Referring to the art of painting in its noblest form— 

that of mural decoration—the lecturer suggested that every 
year our artists should choose from amongst themselves a man 

who should paint one picture of the chief event of the year, or 
the most noble deed, or the highest good achieved. In the 
choice of subjects there should be no boastfulness of petty 

princes, blazoning their exploits ; nothing should be recorded 

that had not stirred the heart of the people. The events would 

come, the nation might be trusted for that ; the men would 

come, some were here already to begin the work. That indeed 

would be true historic art, the marriage of art with history. 

While recognising the great good resulting from our art 
galleries and museums, he wanted to get closer home than. 
that. He wanted to lift the doorlatch of the cottage and dreary 
flat and the little parlour at the back of the shop. Let sanita- 
tion lead the way and art would follow. Give them light in: 
their dwellings and they would at least see the dirt and the 
nakedness of their walls. The cheap print would follow, and 

the print, though it might be cheap, need not be nasty. As it 
became cheaper it would become better, and they too would 
become better and happier. For with the sight of art would! 
inevitably grow the love of art, and with love happiness, and 

happiness was perhaps one of the most powerful disinfectants. 
the world knew. Now the artist lived and worked and died, 
and his works perished with him. Why should they perish 

with him? That was the one question to be pressed forward. 
The time should yet come when, if not the artist himself, at 

least his works should be immortal. How soon that time came: 
rested with the sanitary reformer. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.} 


ike S Society held its second meeting for the present (forty-_ 
fifth) session at the Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, on. 
Monday evening, Mr. H. Hartley, F.R.I.B.A., vice-president, 
in the chair. Mr. T. Mellard Reade, F.R.I.B.A., F.G.S., read 
a paper on “Questions of the Hour.” He referred, among. 
other things, to the probable influence of education on the 
jerry builder, from whom came all the bad work of which they 
had to complair. His conclusion was that the jerry builder did 
not want any technical education, and that it would not affect 
him until he was extinguished by a higher general level of 
intelligence which technical education might assist in bringing 
about. Referring to modern architectural ideas, of which he 
gave a brief historical 7~éswmé, Mr. Reade pointed out that 
there was now greater freedom than there was even in the 
time of the elder Pugin ; but there was an increasing indisposi-: 
tion to employ architects to plan houses, the planning being 
done by speculative builders. Much of this was, perhaps, 
attributable to the tendency on the part of occupiers to remove 
frequently. On the other hand, in regard to civic architecture, 
the architect had now more scope, and a great improvement 
was taking place in the design of public buildings and in the 
appearance and beauty of the streets. In conclusion, the 
reader of the paper referred to the question of beauty in 
engineering works, animadverting upon the way in which the 
girders of the Overhead Dock Railway spoiled the architectura) 
view from the Pierhead. The company had devoted some 
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extra thousands of pounds towards making this part of their 
line ornamental, with the result that the work might have been 
more ornamental if the money had not been spent. 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF ILAM. 


THE last excursion of the North Staffordshire Field 
Naturalists and Archzological Society included a visit 
to the village of Ilam, than which none other can be said to be 
more beautifully situated in the county of Stafford. Speaking 
.of the two crosses in the churchyard and the one in “ The 
Ley,” Canon Browne, in his “Account of the Three Ancient 
Cross Shafts, &c., at Ilam,” writes :—“ No other country than 
ours possesses such monuments as these three pillars ;” and of 
which Dr. Plot, two hundred years ago, writes :—“ That they 
«vere funeral monuments and of Danish origin I am fully con- 
firmed, not only from the like still remaining in Denmark, but 
there in England too.” | 
For archeologists, then, says the Staffordshire Advertiser, 
Tlam may be said to be a spot where interest of national magni- 
‘tude is seated. ‘This interest lies first in the three crosses, then 
in the font, and then in the shrine of St. Bertram. From time 
immemorial the curious have regarded the last-named monu- 
ment simply as “the tomb of St. Bertram,” with the tradition 
that pilgrims thereto “used to creep through the perforated 
quatrefoils in its sides and ends to lie upon the stone which 
-contained the saint’s body.” Since the details of Gothic work 


have been known to indicate the period of its construction, 


this tomb has been regarded as of thirteenth-century work- 
manship. Dr. Plot connects the saint with the county town 
of Stafford, and fixes his date as being “a scholar of St. 
Guthlac, with whom he ttarried till his death.” Canon 
Browne, writing of this. shrine, says:—‘“If any one will 
fook a little closely at what is inside the shrine he will 
see that the original grave-cover of St. Bertram forms 
the surface of the ground beneath the shrine. It is a 
great slab of stone, ridge-shaped, with sloped ends. There 
‘seems to be no reason to doubt that this stone covered the body 
of the saint, and to this stone pilgrimages were made centuries 
‘before it was covered as we now see it.” The late Dr. 
Mackarness, Bishop of Argyle and the Isles, formerly vicar of 
lam, wrote in 1860 that “the stone coffin beneath the shrine 
was opened about half a century ago, and nothing discovered 
but a cowl.” So that, in fact, the Rev. Canon Browne has been 
the first to look through the veil of the thirteenth-century 
shrine and to point out that beneath it lies the very gravestone 
of the early saint. Intensely interesting and most welcome 
would be this discovery if it were ‘practically clear on the stone 
itself. The rev. Canon points to the evidence of what remains 
-of the ornamentation on the sloping sides of the coffin-lid, and 
to the existence of a similar shaped stone of very early date at 
Wirksworth Church. It is a very pretty suggestion that 
‘beneath this thirteenth-century shrine the lid of the grave 
which enclosed the remains of the early saint still survives, 
‘but those who have looked carefully, very carefully, at this 
stone find it difficult to accept its dim and shadowy evidence in 
proof of the suggestion lately offered to them. The sloped 
shape is there, of course, but that does not necessarily take us 
back to such a remote date. That there has been carving on 
its surfaces is fairly clear, but that its date goes back to that 
of the Wirksworth example is in no way indicated, nor is there 
-any reason why it should not be coeval with the shrine itself. 
So, however anxious those who lately visited this relic might 
be to claim for it the interesting character attributed to it, much 
reserve must attend a cautious conclusion. Anything less than 
actual proof is not really worth entertaining. 

With regard to the font, Canon Browne says of it, “ What- 
ever the date may be—and the further back it is pushed within 
reason the nearer to the truth will the guess come—it may fairly 
be described as unique.” So here again this remote village 
church has another treasure not elsewhere to be matched. Its 
base compared with the bowl is of late date. The basin is 
circular, tapering slightly downwards, and surrounding it are 
six panels formed by a rude arcading, with shafts, having caps 
and bases and arches. In one of the central panels is the 
Agnus Dei, with a bird on the apex of the cross ; on the other 
a male and female figure thought to represent marriage. On 
each side of these panels is the figure of an imaginary beast, 
‘one in the act of swallowing a human head, and the other with 
one human head in its mouth and another in one of its front 
«laws. The remaining panels have each the figure of a man, 


one with both hands bound to his side by a girdle, and the 


other with the hands clasped in front of the body. The pillars 
under the arches are variously ornamented after the manner 
<ommon in Norman work. The whole of the ornament is formed 
by incised lines without any suggestion of further relief. 
Canon Browne interprets the subjects of the font as “The 
enemy of souls, the Saviour of souls, and the two Sacraments 
which were the most personally practical for the village folk— 
baptism and matrimony.” Whilst Mr. Granville, the present 


vicar, accepting the above description of the two central panels 
inclines to the interpretation that one beast represents Sin 
devouring the unregenerate soul, and the other Sin yielding up 
the regenerate. And, again, the bound human figure as person 
ating the unregenerate, and that loosed as the free and genererate 

Next, the two crosses in the churchyard and that now in 
the grounds of the Hallare to be noticed. On the assurance of 
Canon Browne, the one in the grounds and the larger one in 
the churchyard have nowhere in the world their fellows except 
in the churchyard of Checkley, another Staffordshire village, 
lying between Ilam and Stafford. Again, local archzologists 
have reason to be proud of these peculiar and distinguished 
possessions, but it is well we should understand wherein this 
rarity consists. It is not in the shape of the monuments nor in 
their general treatment, but in the fact that the bodies of the 
human figures are represented by what is termed “ basket 
work,” or what is commonly known as interlaced work. Re- 
ferring to the smaller of the two crosses in the churchyard, 
Canon Browne describes it as “an example of an interesting 
and not very numerous class of early sculptured stones,” and 
says ‘it is curious that Staffordshire and the neighbouring 
county of Cheshire have more of them than any other counties 
have.” Ina paper by Mr. Lynam, published in vol. xxxiii. of 
the Journal of the British Archzological Association an 
account is- given of the ancient churchyard crosses of 
Staffordshire, and, for the first time perhaps, an attempt to 
classify this description of monument was made, and this 
pillar at Ilam was placed with the only two other examples in 
this county now remaining, viz. at Leek and Chebsey. These 
three crosses correspond in every way as to shape and treat- 
ment of ornamental detail, and, having regard to the fact that 
in this county there is an uninterrupted series of churchyard 
crosses from late to early times, it is only a natural conclusion 
that this particular class of shafts forms one of the series and is 
of Norman date. Since the paper above referred to in. the 
Archeological Journal was written three shafts have been 
placed in the park at Macclesfield corresponding exactly with 
this class of monument, but it has not been distinctly cleared 
up where the stones at Macclesfield came from. 

The larger stone in the churchyard at Ilam and that.in the 
Hall grounds remain to be noticed. In the paper before men- 
tioned they were classed with the other shafts at Leek and at 
Checkley, and their general characteristics were pointed out ; 
but Canon Browne has now described each of them in great 
detail, and he claims to have discovered for the first time that 
these two crosses at Ilam and the stones at Checkley have on 
them what are described as “bLasket-work men;” but in 
table xxxiii. of Dr. Plot’s “ History of Staffordshire” it will be 
seen in fig. 11 that a very stong hint of such representation is 
there given. But be this as it may, the emphasis by which 
Canon Browne has brought this one peculiarity on these 
crosses into note, and his assurance that Ilam and Checkley are 
distinguished as the only places where the’ ancient monu- 
mentalists carried their fancy for knotwork further than to the 
bodies of beasts and actually applied it to the bodies of men, is 
ree th for Staffordshire antiquaries to glory in and to thank 
him for. 


THE LATE H. J. MARTEN, C.E. 


HE death of Mr. Henry J. Marten, C.E., took place at his 
residence, The Birches, Codsall, after a brief illness, on 
the 2nd inst. He was widely known and greatly respected, as 
he had for along period been associated with many of the 
engineering and sanitary societies throughout the country. 
According to the Birmingham Post he had been identified 
with a number of important engineering schemes. The Wol- 
verhampton Waterworks were constructed under his super- 
vision about forty years ago, and since then he had devoted 
much of his time to the study of water supply and allied 
subjects. He was consulted respecting the promotion of 
numerous waterworks undertakings throughout the kingdom, 
and his evidence given before Parliamentary Committees on 
these matters was always recognised as thoroughly sound. 
He was associated with the schemes brought forward from 
time to time to improve the navigation of the river Severn, and 
he prepared a plan for improving the canal navigation between 
South Staffordshire and that river. Mr. Marten was one of the 
arbitrators under the South Staffordshire Mines Drainage Acts, 
to which office he was appointed about twelve years ago, and 
he rendered much valuable assistance to this body by his 
thorough knowledge of the conformation and strata of the 
district. He entered into partnership with the late Mr. E. B. 
Dimmock, a well-known ironmaster at the time, and managed 
for some years the Parkfield Ironworks at the Rough Hills, 
Wolverhampton. On the dissolution of the partnership, how- 
ever, he resumed his professional career as a civil engineer. 
The deceased was sixty-five years of age. He has two 
brothers—Mr. E. B. Marten, civil engineer, of Stourbridge, 
who is one of the engineers to the South Staffordshire Mines 
Drainage Commissioners, and Mr. G. A. Marten, Q.C. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Two years ago the Council of the Institute of Civil. 


Engineers presented to the Institution a portrait of the 
secretary, Mr. JAMES ForRESsT, as an evidence of apprecia- 
tion of services rendered during a long period. | By request 
of some of the members the portrait was engraved, and out 
of subscriptions received an endowment fund has been 
created, the proceeds of which are to be devoted to a 
lectureship, the subjects and the periods of recurrence of 
the lectures to be left in the hands of the governing body. 
Dr. W. Anverson, F.R.S., has undertaken to deliver the 
first ‘James Forrest Lecture” at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on Thursday, May 4 next, that being the 
anniversary of Mr. Forresi’s election as an Associate. 
The subject is to be ‘‘The Interdependence between the 
Abstract Sciences and Engineering.” 


THE first stage in the competition for the decoration of 
two “salons d’introduction” in the Hotel de Ville de Paris 
has been reached, A great many designs were sent in, out 
of which six were selected. The artists who have gained 
the distinction are MM. Bonis and Mourt, M. H. C. 
DarGER, M. PauL DELance, M. JULES Ferry, MM, 
Henri Martin and Bicaux, and M. Simas. Their 
names have excited some surprise, for the majority are 
not known to visitors of exhibitions, but there is always a 
desire that on those occasions young men should gain the 
prizes. The six artists will have to show their projects on 
a large scale, and paint a part to the full size, before April 
next. It will then be decided by the jury whether any of 
the artists is to be entrusted with the commission. If not one 
of the designs is considered suitable, each of the six com- 
petitors will receive a premium of 2,coo francs, and then 
the sketches will become the property of the Municipal 
Council. 


Mr. Rocer Dawson, electric light engineer and art 
metal worker, has informed his friends that he has dissolved 
partnership with Mr. Puipps, and that the business at 
53 Berners Street, W., Stanhope Street, N.W., and Bourne- 
mouth, will be carried on for the future under the style of 
“RocerR Dawson.” The competent staff of artists and 
representatives will continue to serve as before under Mr. 
Dawson’s direction. He will discharge all debts due by 
the former firm, and is also to receive payment of all out- 
standing accounts. ‘The arrangements for the conduct of a 
varied and extensive business are now complete, and Mr. 
Dawson can, with confidence, declare that he is in a 
position to compete with any other English or foreign 
establishment in whatever relates to efficient lighting and 
elegant fittings. 


A’ RATHER curious case respecting fees has been 
decided in the Bodmin County Court. There were two 
plaintiffs, viz. Mr. DEnnis, a builder in Bodmin, and his 
son, who is an architect living in Birmingham. They 
claimed five guineas for preparing plans and specifications 
forfour houses. The defendant, who is a storekeeper, 
counterclaimed 50/. as damages for loss arising through the 
alleged negligence of the plaintiffs. It appears that in 
August 1890 the plaintiffs were instructed to prepare plans 
for four houses. ‘ The tenders exceeded the defendant’s 
means. He then ordered plans for five smaller houses. 
The houses were erected and the senior plaintiff acted as 
clerk of works.. It was discovered during the progress of 
the works that the ground occupied by a hedge was 
included on the plans. As it belonged to the trustees of a 
charity it could not be utilised, and in consequence some 
parts of the houses had to be diminished in area. The 
defendant declared that plaintiffs must have known the 
legal limits of his land, and that in consequence of their 
neglect he suffered loss and the houses became less con- 
venient. It was also alleged that the drains were not properly 
laid, as for some lengths the fall was 5 inches in 20 feet. 
The defendant had, however, paid 55/. for the plans and 
supervision of the five houses. The dispute was, therefore, 
respecting the 5/. claimed for the plans of the four houses 
which were not erected. Evidence was given that a fall of 
5 inches in 20 feet was considered adequate in the district, 


but it appears Bodmin is without by-laws for drainage. 
Witnesses also appeared for the defendant, who said they . 
were afraid to become tenants of the houses on account of 
the defects in the drainage. The case excited unusual 
interest in Bodmin, but Judge GRANGER made short work 
of it. He gave a verdict for the plaintiffs, and dismissed 
the counterclaim on the ground that it was the defendant’s 
business to point out the boundaries of the property. The 
judge seized the occasion to read a lesson to the authorities. 
of Bodmin for their indifference to by-laws, and he con- 
cluded that sewer-gas was penetrating into most of the. 
houses. Strange to say, early in the last century there was 
also remissness about sanitation, for CAvE said, “It ought 
to be called Badham, for of all the towns in Cornwall I: 
hold none more contagiously than this.” » Yet somehow 
Bodmin was also noted for the longevity of the inhabitants. 


THe French possess, in the Victory of Samothrace, a 
statue which would be admired if it were placed near the 
best of the Parthenon figures. If it be a copy or idealisa- 
tion of the figurehead of a war-vessel, the Greek ships must 
have presented a glorious sight. Unfortunately, the Louvre 
has no spot where such a work can be properly exhibited. 
The palace was not built for the display of sculpture ; it 
must also be admitted that the galleries in the British 
Museum which were designed to exhibit sculpture seem. 
more unsuitable than the Louvre. The least objectionable. 
position for the Victory was supposed to be the first landing. 
on the principal staircase. The space being exceedingly 
limited, it is impossible to find a point of view that will 
enable any one to appreciate the figure as it merits. A 
work of the class also seems out of place when found near 
the picture galleries. The authorities could not fail to per- 
ceive that the Victory is not sufficiently effective, and 
accordingly they have been trying chromatic experiments in 
the vicinity. Mosaic has been introduced in the pendentives. 
of the small dome that is over the landing, but the examples 
are hard in colour, and look like patches, as the greater 
part of the masonry is left plain. No doubt it was intended 
to make the dome serve as a sort of canopy for the Victory, 
but as yet the artists have not succeeded. ‘The wall behind. 
the trophy was also painted with a very strong yellow, thus. 
making all the injuries which time and vandalism have 
wreaked on the marble appear more pronounced. ‘There 
was so general an outcry against the official colouring that 
at last the yellow has been sacrificed. It is now proposed: 
to substitute a red that is as glaring as the yellow. As yet 
the change has not secured the approval of anybody who 
is competent to judge. The colour may be toned down 
and modified by stencilling, but we doubt if it will ever 
become acceptable. The problem, we admit, is not easy, 
that is, to produce a striking decorative effect with a frag- 
ment of antique sculpture as the principal element, but 
French artists ought to be competent to find a solution. 


THERE are few Englishmen who frequent theatres and’ 
places of entertainment in London or the larger provincial: 
towns that are not disappointed with the majority of the 
theatrical and other spectacles of Paris. It may not be 
possible to compare styles of acting that are inspired by. 
different principles, but dresses, scenery, music and stage 
management are elements which are common to all coun-: 
tries, and in Paris they are all far inferior to what can be 
found in London. One place, however, was never dis- 
appointing, viz. the Hippodrome. In size and manage-’ 
ment it surpassed all English circuses. Unluckily for 
Parisians, the Hippodrome has been doomed. It may not 
be demolished immediately, but it is no longer possible to see 
“ Aux Pyrénées,” or to expect a piece to follow that motley 
spectacle. On the ist inst. every reader of the advertise- 
ment of the Hippodrome in the Paris journals could see 
the fatal words, ‘ Aujourd’hui cléture définitive.” On the 
next night there was no Hippodrome for young or old, and’ 
the loss was felt by many. What is to become of the great 
building, which measures 344 feet by 229 feet, and which 
could accommodate 8,000 spectators? Apparently the fate 
of the place is not determined. Some consider it is to be 
utilised as an exhibition for machines and inventions, a sup- 
plement to the overcrowded and circumscribed Arts et 
Métiers, and it would not be difficult or costly tomake the 
transformation. 
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WYCHEN CASTLE, NYMEGEN, HOLLAND. 


THE MUSIC SCHOOL, NYMEGEN, HOLLAND. 
[B. BLOMFIELD, M.A.] 


VIEW IN BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


DESIGN FOR HOUSE AT CROYDON. 


HIS house was designed for the late Mr. BrnyJAMIN 
Scort, F.R.I.B.A., Chamberlain of the City of 
London, the principal aim of its plan being to secure the 
best possible aspect as regards sunshine to all the living and 
bedrooms, and absolute protection from draughts. There 
is no basement or second floor, and the staircases are 
specially easy and spacious, and all made as snug and 
fatigue-saving as possible, as suited to elderly people, at a 
cost of 2,200/, The materials, red brick and Bath stone, 
with Broseley tiles. 
The design is by Mr. W. Howarp SETH-Smi1TH, of 46 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and was exhibited in the Royal 


Academy for 1892. 


BRAUBACH - ON - THE - RHINE. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE opening meeting of the Institute of Architects took 
place on Monday evening, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, 
president, in the chair. 
The PRESIDENT delivered the following address :— 


President's Address. 

The President :—When the ancient Emir declared, “ Oh, 
that mine adversary had written a book,” he quaintly, though 
perhaps unconsciously, betrayed the relish with which he would 
ruthlessly expose the weak points displayed in the recorded 
opinions of his enemy. In the belief that I have no adversary 
within these walls, nor, I hope, beyond them, I am happily 
released from the dread of such hostile criticism, and con- 
fidently indulge the hope that the views I have recorded, and 
which it is now my privilege to submit on the opening of 
another session, may be received with friendly, and even 
lenient criticism. 

We live in an age of progress. Nations and individuals 
are alike engrossed in the keen contest. In politics, in art, in 
literature, in science, in social and political economy, this is 
equally true. It matters not greatly whether customs are good, 
or men are able and useful—if not conformed to the spirit of 
the times they are alike set aside or superseded in favour of 
modern progressivism. Real progress is the characteristic of 
a living age. To attain to whatever elevates the aspirations, 
ennobles the ambition or promotes the civilisation of man is 
commendable. But to inaugurate constitutional changes from 
motives other than the welfare of the community, to yearn for 
novelty in art, to pander to sensationalism in literature, to 
preach doctrines which are opposed to the true principles of 
political economy—these are the outcome of a foolish craze for 
progress which is a remarkable characteristic of our day. 
Those who cling with affection to customs which, having been 
approved by the experience of past generations, they refuse to 
abandon till convinced that change is necessary, not for the 
sake of change, but for the well-being of society, are apt to find 
themselves regarded as venerable relics of antiquity, eminently 
respectable it may be, but tolerated only because they are so, 
and destined at no distant date to be swept away in the ever- 
increasing flood of so-called progress. To attempt to define 
the extent to which the changes and reforms of modern times 
may have contributed to true progress would involve an inquiry 
foreign to my present purpose ; it may, however, be asserted 
with tolerable safety that such changes have not always de- 
served the name, and that, in not a few instances, they have 
retarded, instead of forwarded, the advancement of civilisation. 
With no less assurance may the forecast be made that some at 
least of the changes with which society is now threatened will 
fail in attaining the results professedly desired by their 
advocates, and will end in disappointment, if not disaster. If, 
therefore, we attempt to review some aspects of our profession, 
or of interests cognate to it, with the view of defining our position 
in relation to the past, or of forecasting our probable position in 
the future, it is of the first importance to be satisfied as to 


what constitutes progress, and to be on our guard lest, as too 
frequently happens, we confound it with mere change, or the 
restless desire for disturbing existing institutions. 


Draughtsmanship. 

At the outset of such a review we are struck with a remark- 
able development of recent years—the perfection which archi- 
tectural draughtsmanship has attained. It is not possible to 
regard the drawings submitted yearly for the prizes offered by 
the Institute and the Royal Academy, or prepared in profusion 
for competitions, with anything short of admiration, combining 
as they do technical accuracy with artistic feeling—the essen- 
tial characteristics of good draughtsmanship. To set side by 
side the drawings of some generations since and those of to-day 
is to exhibit not so much comparison as contrast, for in many 
drawings of old masters in architecture, knowledge of per- 
spective and firmness of touch are alike conspicuous by their 
absence. The perfection of modern draughtsmanship is, no: 
doubt, to be traced, to some extent at all events, to the spirit of 
emulation inspired by competitions for students’ prizes, and to 
the prevailing practice of inviting competitive designs for 
public buildings, both of which naturally enlist all the resources 
of the draughtsman’s skill. That this advance in architectural 
draughtsmanship constitutes, so far as it goes, real progress 
may be conceded—indeed, the younger members of the pro- 
fession may be honestly congratulated on the artistic beauty: 
and perfection of their handiwork. If, therefore, I venture to 
point out a temptation to which their skill exposes them, I am 
actuated by no ungracious spirit of desiring to detract from the 
legitimate merit of their work. No one can doubt the import- 
ance of good draughtsmanship to an architect, for it enables 
him to express readily and freely the ideas which are to consti- 
tute his design. The pencil is to the architect what the pen is 
to the author—the mode of expressing his ideas; no’ more. 
Essential as this is, obviously the mode of representation is of 
less consequence than the thing represented, and it is because: 
I have observed a tendency to drown architecture in mere 
draughtsmanship that I am induced to remind you that, 
although every architect ought to draw, and draw with facility, 
it is yet possible to be a good architect without being a brilliant 
draughtsman ; and, conversely, that it is possible to be an 
expert draughtsman, and yet not to have any claim to be an 
architect. -Architecture is the material embodiment of con- 
ceptions of the mind ; drawing is the medium by which these 
can be, at the best, but inadequately expressed. It may be 
excusable to smile at the draughtsmanship of old masters whose 
names live in history as great architects, but it may not be 
amiss for the brilliant draughtsmen of to-day, while justly 
proud of their attainments, to ponder on their prospects of 
acquiring equal fame ; for while it is good to know how to draw 
with artistic excellence, it is better to know how to design with 
purity and truth: the one may be, like a beautiful face devoid 
of character, the graceful expression of vacuity ; the other, like 
features inspired by character, must be the embodiment of 
spirit and of life. In architectural competitions the importance 
of appointing professional assessors is often enforced on the 
ground that it is impossible for promoters to arrive at a just 
decision without the assistance of an expert. ‘This is true, but 
my experience has taught me that there is another side to this. 
question, and that not the least responsible part of an assessor’s 
task is to protect promoters from being imposed on by the 
tricks of draughtsmen whose ability is more apparent than 
their morality. Such trickery may mislead the uninitiated ; it 
is transparent to the expert; and at the hands of a just 
assessor it will not fail to meet with the reward it deserves. In 
a word, so long as draughtsmanship is the truthful delinea- 
tion of effects which it is desired to produce, it cannot be 
too good. When, however, truth is disregarded, and when the 
temptation is yielded to, of producing delusive though aittrac-' 
tive effects which the draughtsman knows could not exist, then 
no amount of technical or artistic cleverness can make it worthy 
of the art it professes to delineate, or bring it within the sphere 
of true progress. 

Architects Education, 

Drawing being part of an architect’s training, it is natural 
in passing to glance, however cursorily, at the more general 
question of education. Recent years have witnessed vast 
strides in this direction. The question is not now so much 
whether people will be educated, as whether they do not incur 
the risk of over-education. Food is necessary, but excess of 
food will not assimilate, and is injurious. The progressivism 
of School Boards involves this danger, and has a tendency to 
engender discontent by lifting some above the sphere for which 
they are suited by nature, and in which they would, unless thus 
surfeited, become useful members of the community. State 
education should be elementary. When it embraces higher 
branches the advantage, to say the least, is questionable. 
Modern progressivism, however, has not reached the stage of 
proposing that free education should be extended to students 
in architecture, and the risk of over-education therefore is one 
to which we are not as yet exposed; but apart from such a 
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Utopian prospect which, for all we know, may be in store for 
our posterity, the educational facilities which students now 
enjoy are remarkable when compared with those of a genera- 
tion or two since. Such agencies in the shape of colleges, 
schools, institutes, academies and classes, are too numerous 
and too well known to justify recapitulation ; I must, however, 
notice in passing the latest developments exhibited in the 
remarkable curriculums of University College, King’s College 
and the Architectural Association. The new departure of the 
latter in inaugurating a more complete and systematic curri- 
culum of professional education than it had previously attempted, 
was regarded by not a few with some amount of apprehension. 
A perusal, however, of the annual volume—the Brown Book— 
recently published, in which is given the results of the first 
year’s working, must tend to dissipate such fears. The report, 
which I commend for your perusal, bears the impress of a 
simple statement of facts without any apparent effort to make 
things look better than they really are. A glance at the 
balance-sheet—the crucial test of success or failure—shows that 
the fees paid by students amounted to the large sum of 6452, 
which more than sufficed to defray the fees paid to lecturers, 
amounting to 6o01/., while the result of the whole year’s working, 
including increased rent and charges, shows the comparatively 
small deficit of 1287. The donations paid to the general fund 
amounted to 991/., and after defraying the cost of alteration of 
premises, furniture and the above deficit, there remained a 
balance at the credit of this fund amounting to 480/., to which 
has to be added donations promised but not yet paid, amount- 
ing to 3597. Without entering into further detail, which the 
time at my disposal forbids, it will be seen that the progress 
attained during the first year—necessarily the most trying and 
critical—has been real, and such as to encourage the promoters 
in the continued and energetic prosecution of the scheme. It 
is obvious that an undertaking so wide in its organisation, and 
requiring so numerous a group of workers, could only be 
attempted in the metropolis ; but we may, without indulging in 
prospects too sanguine, anticipate the advent of a systematic 
educational organisation throughout the country. The scheme 
now under consideration of creating architectural provinces, 
each with its own centre, and embracing an area with defined 
boundaries, would certainly tend, by stimulating local organisa- 
tions, to facilitate the attainment of such a result. Existing 
educational agencies might thus be fostered, and the advan- 
tages they offer be brought more prominently before students, 
and new agencies might be created where none now exist, so 
that students in each architectural province would not be 
without those educational facilities which are now enjoyed in 
the metropolis. To time must be left the development of such 
a scheme, for it is apparent that, like all other attainments in 
real progress, they cannot be forced into existence, but must be 
slow and gradual in their growth, the outcome of a carefully 
thought-out organisation. 

To what extent architectural education is likely to be 
affected by the proposed establishment of a Gresham or 
Teaching University for London cannot be predicated. A Royal 
Commission is now engaged in taking evidence and considering 
the whole question. That such a university must embrace art, 
as well as science and literature, may be taken for granted, and 
it would seem reasonable that a definite place should be claimed 
for architecture. The scope of the university is thus defined by 
Professor Huxley in a letter from him which appeared in the 
Zimes on the 7th of last July :— 

“The university occupied a position altogether independent 
‘of general or of technical education. It is neither an institu- 
tion for testing the work of schoolmasters, nor a machinery for 
ascertaining the fitness of young men to be curates, lawyers, or 
doctors, It is an institution to which a man who desires to 
devote himself to any branch of science or art may go in full 
confidence that he will find there those who can teach him (or 
put him in the way of learning) what is already known in 
regard to that discipline, and still more train him in the methods 
by which he may himself advance that kind of knowledge. 
Under art are to be comprehended literature, the pictorial and 
plastic arts, architecture and music; under science, logic, 
philology, mathematics, the physical sciences, and archeology 
and history. The question of the connection of the university 
(in this sense) with the high schools and the technical schools 
of theology, law, medicine, and so forth, comprehended under 
the present ‘faculties, and the working in of the present 
chaotic raw material of educational institutions in London into 


‘an organised whole, are matters of detail which will settle 


themselves as soon as people are agreed upon first principles.” 


The Examinations. 


Teaching naturally suggests examination. Having devoted 
a considerable portion of my address last year to this subject, 
it would be unpardonable were I now to detain you at any 
length by recurring to it in detail. I must, however, be per- 
mitted to remark that, so far as I know, no advocate of examina- 
tion ever thought or expected that it would or could create a 
great artist or a great architect. It is not fair criticism to con- 


— 


demn an educational test because it does not effect a result 
which was never intended, and which is impossible. As con- 
sistently might university tests be objected to because they do 
not in all cases produce great divines. No one thinks, how- 
ever, of disputing that they act as stimulants to the acquire- 
ment of knowledge upon which success in life so largely 
depends. I feel justified in asserting that the Associates’ 
examination has hitherto successfully withstood the somewhat 
fierce—and, I feel bound to add, the not always just or fair— 
criticism to which it has been exposed, for as the practical issue 
of all that has been said and written, the rising generation of 
architectural students have come forward in increasing numbers, — 
and the cry is, “Still they come!” Does not this imply that 
they appreciate the active labours of the Institute in endeavour- 
ing to raise the standard of knowledge and promote the 
efficiency of architects, rather than mere academical and 
inoperative disquisitions? That the examination may exhibit 
defects of organisation, or that it may be capable: of improve- 
ment iv certain particulars, is very possible ; but that, after all, 
is no more than may naturally be looked for in a comparatively 
new institution, subject to such changes as experience may from 
time to time dictate, Those who may desire to offer sugges- 
tions with the view of rendering it more efficient, may be 
assured that any reasonable proposals will always receive 
careful and impartial consideration from the board of examiners, 
whose generous and unremunerated labours we all appreciate so 
highly. I desire to record the conviction that the examination 
continues to prove—what I never doubted it would prove—an 
encouragement to study and a stimulus to the increase of 
knowledge ; and because it has proved this it has been, in my 
opinion, a step in the direction of real progress. I embrace 
this opportunity to intimate to the architects of the United 
Kingdom that we invite their co-operation in the endeavour to 
obtain, for all those about to enter the architectural profession, 
a systematic course of education tested by examination, and to 
remind them that the examination will be conducted in its 
present form until the end of 1893 only, and that thereafter the 
progressive examinations, of which detailed particulars are pub- 
lished in “The Kalendar,” will be in full operation. ' 


Qualification of Fellows. 

In view of the keen interest that is evinced in the proposed 
examination or qualification for Fellows, you will, no doubt, 
expect me to refer to it, and indeed I should not be disposed. 
to pass without notice a subject which touches so nearly the 
interests of the profession and of the Institute. Last year I 
did not hesitate to express the conviction that, on and after a 
date to be specified, ‘‘every person desiring to be admitted a 
Fellow shall be required to have passed such examination or 
examinations as may be directed by the Royal Institute,” 
subject to the proviso that “in special cases the Council shall 
have power to dispense with such examination or examina- 
tions.” If I have not since then pressed the consideration of 
this subject on your attention, it is not because I have seen 
any reason to alter or modify the view I thus expressed, but 
because, having, as it were, launched it, I deemed it only right 
that full time should be allowed for the mature consideration of 
a project fraught with such important interests. For the same 
reason, when a definite proposal was submitted to you by Mr. 
Barry, at the close of last session, the decision you then arrived 
at to refer the whole subject to the Council that they might 
consider it in all its bearings, had my full sympathy and con- 
currence ; for it is scarcely possible that a subject of this 
nature can be treated in a controversial discussion at a ses- 
sional meeting with the same grave deliberation that it is 
likely to receive in the calmer atmosphere of the Council- 
room. The subject being still swb judice so far as the Council 
are concerned, I am precluded from treating it in such.detail” 
as I otherwise might do, but I apprehend that there is no- 
impropriety in pursuing the course I adopted last year, and. 
placing before you my own opinion, for what it is worth, 
without in any way pledging the concurrence of the Council 
in my views. I conclude that all are now convinced, what- 
ever may be their individual opinions as to how the change 
should be effected, that some change must be made in the 
qualification for Fellows. It would be inconsistent and in- 
tolerable were the present position to continue, for it means 
that up to thirty years of age men can only be admitted to_ 
membership by passing an examination, and that after reaching 
that age they can be elected Fellows without any such test. 
This was never intended to be a permanent arrangement, and _ 
has only to be stated to secure condemnation. Mr. Barry’s 
proposal is that candidates for Fellowship should, with certain 
exceptions, only be elected from the class of Associates. This 
would practically be equivalent to applying the same test to 
the primary and secondary classes of members and does not 
seem to me, therefore, sufficiently to meet the case. Then, 
again, there are those who consider that the qualification for 
Fellowship should be a separate examination on a higher grade 
than that for the Associateship. To this the reasonable. 
objection may, I think, be raised, that men would thus be 
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called on to undergo an exhaustive and trying ordeal at.a 
time when they are likely to be engrossed with practice, and 
would not, therefore, have leisure to prepare for it. The re- 
sulting issue might, and probably would, be that architects who 
had already passed the Associates’ examination, and who might 
be demonstrating their ability in their executed works, might be 
subjected to the indignity of failure simply because they could 
not give the necessary time for preparation without sacrificing 
their position or their prospects. It would seem to me un- 
reasonable to expect men who have already proved their 
knowledge of the theory and science of architecture by having 
passed the Associates’ examination, to undergo another and a 
more difficult ordeal of a similar nature, their capacity 
for which they may have sufficiently exhibited in their 
works. On the other hand, it seems to me reasonable 
that the single test of theoretic and scientific know- 
ledge is sufficient, and that having once satisfied that, the 
further test or qualification for Fellowship should be, in addi- 
tion to what now exists, an examination of the actual work of 
the candidate. In short, let an Associate be tested as a 
student ; let a Fellow be tested as an architect. To carry this 
out, it would only be necessary to enact, in accordance with 
the permissive powers of the Charter, that on and after a date 
to be specified every person desiring to be admitted a Fellow 
shall, in addition to the present qualification, be required to 
have passed the Associates’ examination, and to undergo the 
further test of submitting to the Council evidence of his ex- 
ecuted works, always providing for special or exceptional cases 
by the dispensing power which the Charter confers on the 
Council. Such an enactment would remove the existing 
anomaly that a candidate twenty-nine years of age can only 
acquire membership by examination, while a candidate thirty 
years of age can acquire it without any such test ; and it would, 
further, meet the views of those who, to use the characteristic, 
if somewhat emphatic, words of Mr, Ernest George, think that 
“the Institute should relinquish the custom of admitting any 
respectable father of a family, however damnable his produc- 
tions.” It is not apparent what is the necessary connection 
between being the father of a family and producing architec- 
tural works deserving of such condemnation ; but this Mr. 
Ernest George will no doubt be able to elucidate during the 
deliberations of the Council. Apart, however, from the some- 
what quaint and scarcely reasonable paternal restriction 
referred to, I understand Mr. Ernest George to mean that 
the proper test for admission to the Fellowship is the work 
of the candidate; and in this, as you will have seen, I 
concur. What better or more fitting test can there be? For 
it is true—happily or unhappily, as the case may be—that by 
his works he is already known and judged by the public. For 
some time past it has been the custom of the Council to 
request applicants for the Fellowship to submit drawings or 
photographs of their executed works, a custom to which I 
have consistently objected on the ground that it was tanta- 
mount to the institution of a test or examination for Fellows 
which was not sanctioned by the Charter, and was therefore 
illegal. But the case is now different. We propose to institute 
such a qualification in accordance with the powers which the 
Charter conveys ; and it consequently becomes not only legal, 
but to my mind would be equitable, to require an applicant for 
the higher class of membership to be tested here—as he is 
judged by the public—by his works. It may be objected that 
this would be subjecting an architect to examination on what, 
after all, is a mere matter of taste. I think not. Architecture 
is much more than a matter of taste, and if this test is 
applied, it must be a test of architecture. The evidence sub- 
mitted must be such as will illustrate the candidate’s power of 
design as well as his scientific attainments, and will enable the 
Council to judge of his title to be not merely an artist, not 
merely a draughtsman, not merely a designer, not merely a 
constructor, no, but the combination and embodiment of all 
those—in one word, an architect. The Council of the Institute 
is a body composed of individuals each one of whom probably 
has his own idiosyncrasies and preferences, and his own 
conception of what constitutes good architecture, but the 
collective body will, 1 apprehend, ever be what it should be, 
the representative, not of a school or a party, but of the 
profession of architecture, and I can conceive of no adjudica- 
tory court likely to prove so fair and so competent. I indulge 
the hope that the Council mav see their way to present to youin 
due course a unanimous recommendation on this subject, and 
that after full discussion the Institute may also arrive at a 
unanimous decision as to the best solution of the problem. 
Division is to be deprecated. Opinions of course differ; nor 
could we expect it to be otherwise. If each one resolves to 
adhere uncompromisingly to his own opinion, unanimity cannot 
be attained. Let me venture to urge on all to approach the 
discussion of this matter in the spirit of friendly compromise, 
willing to be convinced—to let good arguments give place 
to better—and anxious only that the ultimate decision may 
be such as may most conduce to the true and. permanent 
interests of architecture, and to the attainment of real progress. 
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: The RILB.A. Publications. A 

I desire now 
policy of the Institute which seems to me of considerable im- 
portance. At present the Institute issues three publications 
annually—“ The Kalendar,” “ The Journal of Proceedings ” and 
“The Transactions.” ‘The Kalendar” is a book of reference 
affording full information on all matters connected with the 
Institute, invaluable to many and useful to all. “The Journal 
of Proceedings” comprises a digest or frécis of the papers 
delivered at the sessional meetings, a full report of the dis- 
cussions to which they give rise, a leading article and other 
contributions of literary excellence on subjects of interest to the 
profession. The volume of “Transactions” is a carefully 
edited and profusely illustrated reproduction:of the papers 
delivered during the session. Under this system the papers 
read at the sessional meetings are, with the exception of presi- 
dential addresses, printed, first in the form of en abstract in 
“ The Journal of Proceedings,” followed by a full report of the 
discussions, and afterwards they are printed in full along with 
illustrations in “The Transactions,” followed by an abstract of 
the discussions. Presidential addresses, on the other hand, are 
printed first in full in “ The Journal of Proceedings,” and after- 
wards in “The Transactions.” in a form in which they were 
neither conceived nor delivered. Discussions, again, are 
printed first in full in “ The Journal of Proceedings,” along with 


the abstract of the papers they refer to, and afterwards in “ The 


Transactions” in the form of an abstract, following the fulk 
report of the papers. Thus all papers and all discussions are 
printed twice, once in an abridged form which is practically 


valueless for reference, and the full reports of the papers and of - 


the discussions emanating from them are respectively printed 
in separate volumes and at different dates. It is difficult to 
conceive of a system more confusing, inconvenient, costly and 
ridiculous, the inception of which it is not easy to account for, 
the continuance of which it is impossible to justify. It seems, 
indeed, to combine every disadvantage which a disordered. 
ingenuity could invent, and to deprive members of every advan- 
tage that they have a right tolook for. What benefit can there 
be in printing all our papers and discussions twice, in publish- 
ing papers and discussions in separate volumes and at different 
periods and in issuing the discussions in full at the time they 
occur, and the papers which gave rise to them months after- 
wards, when both have become ancient history? The true 
value of a discussion can only be appreciated by those who 
have either heard or read the paper which inaugurated it, but 
members, with the exception of the comparatively few who are 
present at the sessional meetings, receive a full report of the 
discussion without knowing much of the subject as opened, and 
for the full report of the latter they must wait until after the 
close of the session, when the subject, if not forgotten, has 
probably ceased to be of interest. Thus the printed reports 
both of our papers and discussions lose much of the value they 
ought to possess, both for ourselves and for the public. 

This brings me to the proposal which I desire to submit for 
your consideration, namely, that the separate publications now 
issued—* ‘The Journal of Proceedings” and “The Transac- 
tions ”—should in future be merged in one publication, to be 
called “The Journal of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects”; that such publication should be issued within three or 
four days of the dates of the sessional meetings, and that it 


‘should comprise a full report of all papers and addresses in the: 


form in which they are delivered, with illustrations, and a full 
report of the discussions, along with such other contributions, 
articles, critiques or reviews as may be deemed of professional 
interest. In justification of the present system, it will, no doubt, 
be urged that it would be impossible to publish the sessional 
papers shortly after delivery, and still more impossible to repro- 
duce the illustrations without involving the risk of errors, 
inaccuracies and defects which are inherent to hasty production, 
and that, consequently, our “ Transactions ” would, under such a 
procedure as I suggest, be deprived of many of the admirable 
qualities which Mr. White’s labours have imparted to them, 
and would lose much of their value as a permanent record of 
the literary work of the Institute. This, I admit, would be a. 
result which we should all deplore, but even were it inevitable, 
which I do not believe, the question might fairly be asked 
whether the papers in a comparatively imperfect form published 
shortly after delivery would not be of more value to members. 
than they now are issued months later. I am satisfied, how- 
ever, that the argument to which I have referred is not conclu- 
sive, and that there is really no valid reason why the papers. 
with their illustrations, and the ‘discussions emanating from 
them, should not be published together and immediately after 
delivery. In order to evolve this satisfactory result it is only 
necessary that a committee, say the Literature Standing Com- 
mittee, should become responsible for providing papers to be 
read at our meetings, and that they should so organise their 
work as to have papers in hand say three months before they 
are required to be delivered, instead of receiving them from 
their authors, as is now too frequently the case at the last 
moment, If it be urged that this would be impracticable, and 
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that it would be hopeless to expect authors to produce their 
‘papers so long before they are required, I reply that what is 
feasible in the case of other publications should be equally so 
with ours, and I decline to believe that any difficulties would 
exist which could not readily be overcome by system and 
organisation. Ample time would thus be secured for revision 
by the editor, for printing, and for producing the illustrations 
beforehand, with the same care and consideration as are now 
bestowed upon them, so as to be ready for publication within a 
few days of the date of the meetings. 

The advantages attending this proposal are obvious. The 
papers and the discussions upon them would be printed once 
only, and would be published together in a complete and 
permanent form within a few days of delivery. Members would 
thus have the whole proceedings to peruse and refer to instead 
of part only. The convenience of future reference would be 
facilitated by the papers and discussions being published in the 
same volume. The single publication would possess an import- 
ance, and acquire an influence which, under the existing 
system, is unattainable. Lastly, the cost of printing and pub- 
lishing would be materially reduced, and the income of the 
Institute would be correspondingly enhanced. I think I do not 
entertain too sanguine a view when I anticipate a saving of 
about 500/, a year. Thus the consideration of attaining a 
wider margin between income and expenditure, which I 
strongly urged in my address last year, would at once be 
realised. Important as I consider this consummation, I would 
certainly not urge the adoption of the change by means of 
which I propose to effect it, were it to militate against the 
interests of the Institute, but when, as I believe, the much- 
desired financial result would be attained by a measure which 
in other respects would be beneficial, and would tend to pro- 
mote the usefulness of the Institute, directly to its members, 
and indirectly to the public, I feel no hesitation in most strongly 
urging you to accept the suggestion which I venture to submit 
for your consideration. The present system is not conducive 
to the convenience of members ; it militates against the welfare 
of the Institute, and I am satisfied therefore that the change 
which I advocate would be an important step in the direction 
of real progress. 

The Institute. 


The list of our honorary Fellows has been enriched by the 
addition of the name of the Duke of Devonshire, whose 
‘courtesy in responding to our request and lending to the 
Institute the unique and valuable collection of the original 
‘drawings of Palladio, Inigo Jones, and others, a selection from 
which was exhibited on the walls of this room on the Gold 
Medal night,we all thoroughly appreciated. Thanks to the trouble 
ungrudgingly taken by Mr.‘J. D. Crace and Mr. Wyatt Papworth, 
the drawings have been arranged in proper order, and they 
have now been returned to the Duke with the renewed expression 
of cur acknowledgments. 

It is with much regret that the Council have accepted the 
resignation of Mr. Aston Webb as honorary secretary, an office 
the duties of which he has discharged for more than three 
years with credit to himself and to the benefit of the Institute. 
Increasing professional engagements having rendered it diffi- 
cult for him to attend to the work of the Institute, he decided 
to resign before the last election of the Council, and only con- 
sented at our earnest solicitation to remain for a short time 
longer on the understanding that he should be allowed to retire 
before the commencement of the active work of another session. 
The regret felt by the Council in parting with so genial and 
efficient an honorary secretary will be fully shared by every 
member of the Institute, and I trust I may be permitted to 
express the sense of personal loss which I sustain by his 
resignation. Had the by-laws permitted it, the Council would 
have proposed the immediate nomination of Mr. Webb as a 
member of Council. This, however, though not possible now, 
may I hope be regarded as only deferred till the next election, 
when I doubt not his nomination will receive unanimous sup- 
port, and thus his official connection with the Institute, whose 
welfare and usefulness he so much desires to promote, would 
‘be continued. The only compensation for a loss so real is the 
prospect that the office may be filled by a worthy successor, 
and it is with great satisfaction I am able to intimate that the 
‘Council have been so fortunate as to obtain from Mr. William 
Emerson the assurance that he will be willing to serve if 
elected. They have accordingly unanimously nominated him 
for the vacant office. Mr. Emerson is not unfamiliar with the 
work, having served for some years as a member of Council ; 
he is interested in the welfare of the Institute, and he is an 
architect of position and of ability. I cannot doubt, therefore, 
that the nomination of the Council will receive the unanimous 
approval of the Institute. 


Capital and Labour. 

The great question of capital and labour, which engages so 
much attention in the present day consequent on the oft-recur- 
ring and disastrous strikes of recent years, is one which we 
architects cannot disregard. Capital and labour are alike 


essential to the execution of our designs, Without them we 
could produce pictorial representations, but not buildings. 
Hence the disturbance of amicable relations between them 
vitally affects our interests. Labour may be congratulated on 
the manifest desire now exhibited by society to accord to it fair, 
and even liberal, remuneration. That this may to some extent 
be attributed to the stand which workmen have by combina- 
tion and organisation made in defence of their interests may be 
fairly conceded. To combination for such legitimate objects 
no reasonable perscn can, or does, object; but when trade 
organisations are used for the purpose of imposing arbitrary 
restrictions on labour, of depriving the workman of his right as 
a free citizen to work how and as he pleases, or of arbitrarily 
reducing the hours of work without a corresponding diminution 
in wages, such as may be dictated by the law of supply and 
demand, then it seems to me that the real friend of the working 
man is not his leader who preaches such pernicious doctrines, 
opposed alike to political economy and common sense, but 
rather he who bravely warns him of blind leaders of the blind, 
who, be their motive what it may, are luring him to inevitable 
and certain disaster. When last year I was, as your repre- 
sentative, invited to settle by arbitration the differences that 
then existed between the master builders and the carpenters 
of London, I did not hesitate when making the award to record 
my conviction that the result of such action had been to inflict 
permanent injury on workmen by driving their trade into 
foreign channels, from which it was not likely to return. That 
this has occurred there is abundant evidence. A significant 
admission of it was indeed afforded at the Trade Union Con- 
gress held in Glasgow in September, when resolutions were 
proposed with the view of moving Parliament to prohibit the 
importation of foreign work and foreign labou:. It is true that 
the proposal proved too much even for the Trade Union Con- 
gress, who betrayed no nervous hesitation in adopting any 
number of resolutions of an advanced socialistic tendency, 
but it is none the less a sign of the times that such resolu 
tions as I refer to should even have been proposed. That the 
unsound and unwise policy pursued by the trade unionism of 
to-day, if persisted in, will result in permanently injuring the 
trade of the country, I firmly believe. The agitation for the 
statutory restriction.of labour to eight hours or any number of 
hours arbitrarily fixed, conflicts with the principle of freedom 
which we have always, and rightly, regarded with pride; it is 
repulsive to our inborn feelings, and would make slaves of 
free men. Man is endowed with energies, with mental and 
physical powers, not that they may stagnate by limitation, but | 
that they may be used to the utmost in promoting the welfare 
and comfort of those dependent on him and the consequent 
prosperity of the community. No trade union, parliament or 
power has a right to restrain the energy or restrict the will of 
any individual. Would that the working men of England 
would appreciate the danger they incur by limiting their native 
powers of production, and would see how much better it is to 
have work on reasonable terms than to drive it away, and then 
try by arbitrary and delusive restrictions to spread what is left 
over the wide area of the unemployed which has been created 
to a great extent by their own shortsighted folly. Would that 
we could apply to them the words of Matthew Arnold :— 


In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see. 


A mighty life! because free from pernicious limitations, and 
characterised by the ceaseless concentration of power and 
energy which constitute the only real high road to success. A 
mighty life! because inspired by teaching which is divine, to 
work—and work with might—while it is called to-day. When 
workmen burst the fetters with which trade unionism is surely 
binding them; when they return to the goud old days of 
freedom of contract and earnest work ; when they recognise, 
what is as old as the hills, that “in all labour there is profit ; 
but the talk of the lips ”—of which we hear so much in these 
later days—“tendeth only to penury ;” then—but not till 
then—may they expect to emerge from the dismal shade of 
progressive socialism, and walk in the path of real progress. 


Chicago Exhibition. 

The World’s Fair, which is to be opened at Chicago on the 
first of next May, promises, in point of magnitude and com- 
pleteness, to eclipse all previous exhibitions, remarkable as 
many of these have been. The site allotted for the purposes 
of the exposition comprises the enormous area of 1,037 acres, of 
which, however, it is probable that only 660 acres will be utilised. 
The Paris Exposition Universelle of 1889 occupied a site of 
173 acres, about one-fourth the size of that of the World’s Fair 
of 1893. The designs of the principal buildings of the 
exhibition are the work of different architects, and are said to 
be “ prepared under such conditions as to secure a harmonious 
effect.” The character of the buildings is Classical, and the 
adoption of one style throughout has, no doubt, facilitated what 
might appear the somewhat difficult process of harmonising 
individuality. Separate buildings are devoted to the fine arts, 
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manufactures and liberal arts, agriculture, machinery, electricity, 
mines, transportation and horticulture. The interests of Great 
Britain have been confided to the care of a Royal Commission 
consisting of the Council of the Society of Arts with H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales as president. The labours of organisation 
are distributed among fourteen committees, irrespective of 
twenty-three local committees throughout the kingdom. The 
Fine Arts Committee have issued invitations to a large number 
of painters, sculptors and architects to contribute works for 
exhibition, and these as well as other works of art which may 
be selected by the committee will be insured, transported to 
Chicago and brought back, at the expense of the Royal Com- 
mission. Drawings should be delivered at the offices of the 
Royal Commission, John Street, Adelphi, prior to a date of 
which due notice will be given probably before the end of the 
year. The Fine Arts Committee hope that the exhibition of 
architectural drawings will be such as may be thoroughly re- 
presentative of the architecture of our day and worthy of the 
profession. 
Emanuel Hospital. 

The retention and preservation of buildings, the antiquity or 
the design of which imparts to them Gistinctive interest, must 
ever command the sympathy and active support of architects. 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, is such a building. It has 
been much before the public of late, but it had iong before 
engaged the attention of the Standing Committee for Art and 
the Council of this Institute. So long since as March 1890, 
when the possible destruction of the building was first contem- 
plated, the Council sought, by influencing the governors, to 
secure its preservation, and received from an influential member 
of that body the assurance that every consideration should be 
given to the question of saving so interesting a relic of the past. 
When at a later date it became apparent that the building was 
in danger of being destroyed, I personally endeavcured, by 
invoking Parliamentary aid, to avert such acalamity, only how- 
ever to find that such arguments as I could use, based as they 
were on the importance of preserving a building of architec- 
tural interest, and of retaining open space in a densely popu- 
lated locality, were not deemed sufficient to outweigh those 
that were urged in favour of removal. The decision of Mr. 
Justice Chitty following soon after, and arrived at after patient 
consideration of the circumstances, demonstrated to my judg- 
ment the futility of further action. The protest which subse- 
quently appeared in the Z7mes, signed by gentlemen whose 
names Carry weight in the political and artistic world. although 
commanding my sympathy, seemed to me to come too late to 
be of any practical value. I much fear, therefore—and I say 
it with great reluctance—that we must look on the preservation 
of this interesting—if not unique—example of the architecture 
of the days of Queen Anne as hopeless, a conclusion which 
cannot fail to be keenly disappointing to ali lovers of art, and 
peculiarly so to architects. 


St. Mary's Woolnoth. 

Another interesting building which has this year been 
threatened with destruction, and which the Council have sought 
to preserve, is the church of St. Mary Woolnoth, the work, as 
you all know, of Nicholas Hawksmoor, the pupil and friend of 
Sir Christopher Wren, and a familiar landmark in the City 
of London. A Bill was promoted in Parliament by the City 
and South London Railway Company, in which powers were 
sought to construct an underground railway through the City, 
and in the exercise of that artistic instinct which is such an 
eminently distinguishing characteristic of commercial bodies, 
the company, with an amount of consideration which must 
command our gratitude, selected the only edifice in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood possessing architectural interest as the 
site for their station. The Council again took prompt action. 
I personally interviewed the authorities, and we thereafter 
petitioned Parliament, on public as well as on architectural 
grounds, not to sanction the proposal so far as St. Mary 
Woolnoth is concerned. The Bill did not reach the Committee 
stage, but in the event of its being reintroduced, our opposition 
will be renewed. The progressive and destructive spirit illus- 
trated in these cases may commend itself to the severe utili- 
tarianism of the day, but you will, I am sure, concur with me in 
thinking that the interests of real progress have been promoted 
by the judicious conservatism which has prompted our action. 


Wellington Monuncent. 

With no small satisfaction may we note that the great work 
of Alfred Stevens—the Wellington Monument—is at length 
being rescued from the obscurity imposed by the inappropriate 
position it has occupied for many years, and is now being 
erected on the site in St. Paul’s Cathedral for which it was de- 
signed. It will thus be possible for future generations to regard 
it, alike as a noble monument to the memory of the great 
soldier it commemorates and of the great artist Sy whom it 
was conceived. For this we have to thank the public spirit 
and example of the cultured president of the Royal Academy, 
Sir Frederick Leighton. 


New Streets in London. 

The projected new tiorovghfare from the Strand to 
Holborn, for the formation of which the London County Council 
are about to seek Parliamentary powers, appears to have 
created a good deal of criticism. The scheme has been so 
long under consideration, and has evidently been so ex- 
haustively dealt with by the Improvement Committee, that the 
presumption is in favour of the route they propose being the 
best to meet all the necessities and difficulties of the complex 
problem. There are those, however, who consider that the 
suggested street is not required, some who think that as pro- 
posed it would not be in the right place, while others again 
prefer a route the continuation of which across the Thames by 
means of a new bridge would relieve the traffic of Waterloo 
Bridge. I do not pretend to have sufficiently studied the 
subject to be a competent judge, but I should have thought that 
any one who is in the habit of traversing central London must 
have been convinced of the necessity of some such main artery 
as the County Council propose, while I should not advocate 
the multiplication of bridges across the Thames except on the 
ground of proved necessity. The idea of diverting the traffic 
from the north to the east and west at the southern extremity of 
the proposed street, instead of discharging it at a single point 
in the busy thoroughfare of the Strand is a happy thought 
which ought to conduce to the convenience of the public. The 
expediency, however, of iaying out the street on the central 
axis of a line drawn northwards from the centre of the church 
of St. Mary-le-Strand appears to be open to doubt. The 
church of St. Mary was designed, as we know, to be viewed 
from the west and east, notably the former, where it forms so 
charming a feature in the street architecture of London ; and 
from an artistic point of view it is questionable whether it is 
wise to make it the central feature of a northern thoroughfare, 
to which it would present a frontage not designed for such a 
purpose, with the tower and steeple to one side instead of 
being in the centre of the vista from the north. I am dis- 
posed to think that it would be better not thus to accentuate 
the northern view of the church, and that a happier disposition 
would possibly be to make Somerset House the central feature 
by taking a line for the new street a little more to the west than 
is proposed. There may, however, be difficulties or objections 
of a practical nature to the adoption of such a treatment, and I 
can only therefore submit the suggestion, with diffidence, for 
what it is worth. The displacement of population involved in 
this scheme would necessarily be considerable, and I observe 
that, with the exception of 470 persons whose work and 
occupations necessitate their being rehoused on the spot, and of 
800 persons whom it is necessary to rehouse within one mile of 
their present residences, the committee of the London County 
Council contemplates the removal of the greater proportion of 
the working-class population, amounting to about 1,800 persons, 
to the suburbs. This commends itself to my judgment as 
wise. While fully appreciating the admirable work done by 
the several companies who have erected improved artisans’ 
dwellings in different parts of London, I yet think that the 
solution of the overcrowding of the metropolis is to be found in 
the encouragement of the working classes to reside in the 
suburbs, and in providing facilities by means of railways and 
tramways, to enable them to do so. 

Should the scheme of the London County Council to which 
I have referred be carried out, so noble a thoroughfare will 
afford a worthy field for the display of architectural skill. I 
observe that in their report the committee state that the plan 
which they recommend would enable “the Council to control 
the architectural elevation of the new street.” Should this 
mean that the control is to be real—and not visionary, as in the 
case of Northumberland Avenue—and that it is to be exercised 
by persons competent to deal with the subject, we may regard 
the proposal with satisfaction; for, under such conditions, 
architects need not dread irksome interference with their 
designs, but those who claim to be so without—so fas as we may 
judge from their works—justification, would be properly sub- 
jected to control from which the public could not fail to derive 
benefit. It is to be hoped that architects who may be con- 
sulted may be inspired by no lesser motive than the endeavour 
to educate public taste by adorning a public thoroughfare. Our 
teaching is not that of a book or a parchment, which may be 
read or cast aside, nor that of a picture, which may be studied 
or disregarded at pleasure, but it isengraven in a material form 
which must be seen and read of all men, whether they will or 
not. Would that architects who undertake to design buildings 
for important sites and leading thoroughfares always realised 
that they incur responsibility, not to their clients only, but to 
the public also; for such buildings cannot by any possibility 
remain inoperative, they must exercise some influence for good 
or for evil on the minds of men, and in proportion as they are 
inspired by truth and purity, and create correspondingly 
elevating emotions, are they entitled to rank as works of archi- 
tecture. Apply this test to one of the most important modern 
thoroughfares in London. Speaking generally, for there are of 
course exceptions here as elsewhere, who will say that the struc- 
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tures in Shaftesbury Avenue adorn it, or create emotions in a 
cultured mind. other than those of. irritation and disgust? 
Buildings they are, certainly ; architecture they as certainly are 
not. Take another illustration. Who can imagine that the 
authors of the edifices which have recently been erected on that 
magnificent thoroughfare the Thames Embankment between 
Waterloo and Charing Cross bridges, or at Albert Gate, realised 
the responsibility I speak of? One would have thought 
inspiration would have been derived from the mere fact of 
designing buildings for such imposing sites, to say nothing, in 
the case of the Embankment, of the proximity of Somerset 
House, to the stately proportions and the simple forms of which 
the eye turns with relief and refreshment. 

We hear much said, and we see much written, of the neces- 
sity of educating public taste. Would that the necessity were 
more generally appreciated, for, with a really educated public 
taste, it would not be possible to point to so many illustrations 
demonstrating, alas! the lamentable absence of taste and 
refinement on the part of many so-called architects. But while 
this is too true, while I witness with dismay splendid opportuni- 
ties absolutely sacrificed, which might have been and ought to 
have been mediums for elevating and refining public taste ; yet 
when I recall with a chill shiver the depressing dreariness of an 
age of stucco and monotony, now happily a thing of the past, 
when I behold the bright and hopeful advent of an age dis- 
tinguished by the use of genuine materials, when I appreciate 
the artistic spirit which unquestionably breathes in much of our 
domestic work, and when I recognise the undoubted desire of 
all—whatever their shibboleth—to promote the knowledge of 
our art, whether by study, practice, examination, or zstheticism, 
I gladly record my conviction that the architecture of to-day— 
although falling far short of what we long to see, although 
exhibiting an exaggerated enthusiasm for the element of quaint 
picturesqueness which I hope at no distant date to see leavened 
by the spirit of Classic purity and simplicity—is yet not alto- 
gether unworthy of the enlightenment of these latter days, nor 
altogether out of harmony with this age of progress. 

Mr. EUSTACE BALFOUR proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President for his address. He said he had been extremely im- 
pressed by the ability and suggestiveness of the address. They’ 
had to consider not only what the President had said, but also 
the problems he had raised in their minds. He had spoken of 
draughtsmanship in well chosen terms. Many regarded 
draughtsmanship as an end and not asa means. If some of 
the buildings could be built as drawn they would be beautiful, 
but the draughtsmen had deceived themselves. In the case of 
competitions it had sometimes been his misfortune to have to 
act as a sort of informal assessor—a task he did not like. The 
present system of competition, he considered, was absolutely 
fatal in regard of getting the best results. Private individuals 
especially would not put work up to competition. The client 
and architect should come together and exchange views. As 
to the labour question of the day, he did not think that it was 
fully realised by the public that the strikes did not cause loss of 
money to builders and architects ; the money really came out 
of the pockets of the public. 

Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE seconded the vote of thanks. He 
said one older and more eloquent than he was would: have 
acquitted himself of the task better than he could. Still on 
such an occasion it was perhaps fitting that one of the Associates 
should perform the duty. It was well known that a cat might 
look at a king, and using that analogy he considered the 
Associates might listen to their President’s address and thank 
him for it. He would go further and praise it. Whether he 
was allowed to do so was an open question, and he would take 
the benefit of the doubt and do so. As a member also of the 
Architectural Association he might be allowed to thank the 
President for the words of encouragement he had spoken. 

Mr. H. H. LANGSTON said the President, in describing the 
combination that was necessary to make an architect, had not 
added that he must be also a man of business. He thought the 
buildings in Shaftesbury Avenue and on the Thames Embank- 
ment showed a great improvement over the old Gower 
Street architecture. He, however, would have wished to have 
architects told that, besides designing elevations, they must 
plan their buildings well, and make the houses comfortable for 
those who had to live in them. 
appreciate architecture more. 

Mr. BALFOUR put the vote to the meeting, and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT, in the course of his reply, said he looked 
on design as embodying the plan of a building. 


A Special Number of /7dustvizs has been published under 
date of November 4, copiously illustrated with drawings, 
diagrams, plans, &c. Among other subjects treated of the 
engineering features of the Houses of Parliament receive 
special attention in an exhaustive description of the ventilating, 
heating, drainage and lighting arrangements. The article is 


ably supplemented by the carefully-executed plans that accom- 
pany it. ’ 


The public would . then 


DESIGN IN METAL WORK. 


N Tuesday evening Mr. C. R. Ashbee gave another lecture 
on design in its application.to metal work at Birming- 
ham, with reference chiefly to the Medizval workman and the 
conditions under which he did his work. The lecturer prefaced 
this historical review with four principles of design, viz. it must 
have root in utility (¢.e. must adorn serviceable things), it must 
be founded on or be part of construction, it must be applicable 
to material and it must not be imitative. Pugin’s aphorism 
was—“ Ornament your construction ; do not construct your 
ornament.” With regard to “trade finish,” he added, in fuller 
explanation of what he said a week ago, that it should be re- 
garded as quite subordinate to design and execution, should 
not be sought for its own sake, and should be avoided because 
it took away the impression of the hand in a piece of work and 
so deprived it of its highest beauty. To understand the work- 
man of the Middle Ages they must study him in the work he 
produced. By doing that and comparing the work with modern 
production we found that there was a large margin of time 
allowed him to enable him to produce in the manner in which 
he did. He had time to go round his subject and do all the 
work himself, It was interesting to note that the workman of 
the present day was constantly fighting for the increase of his 
margin of time, and that the eight hours movement might in 
some degree be an artistic movement, enabling mer to take 
more the point of view which the Mediaeval workman took. 
He stated the economic conditions of the Medizeval trades 
guilds as follows :—They were not so much societies based on 
monopolies as compulsory unions. Competition, as we under- 
stand it, was not a factor in their existence. The value of 
skilled workmanship was corporately recognised and corpor- 
ately legislated for; for example, the guilds had the right of 
search, and if they found a bad article they might break it up. 
They were not unions for defence or collective gain, but a 
social force which introduced a code of morals into trade and 
into work. Their principal function was to regulate employ- 
ment and give it stability ; that was to say, they did the work 
for which the Radical and Socialistic teachers of the present 
day required a labour bureau. At the present moment exactly 
the same social movement was going on as that which 
developed itself three or four hundred years ago, when the 
trade guilds had a long conflict with the merchant guilds, but 
the period of conflict was almost over and the period of con- 
struction was beginning. Mr. Ashbee concluded his lecture by 
showing, by means of lantern slides, how the Medizeval work- 
man, circumstanced as he had described him, carried out the 
principles of design he had quoted. 


A TORONTO COMMISSION. 


ROM aa letter which is printed in the Zoronto Mail it 
would appear as if the Canadians were beginning to 
imitate their neighbours in the United States by sacrificing 
every architect who endeavours to do his duty when entrusted 
with a commission for a public building. The writer says :— 
Permit me to make a few remarks respecting the dif- 
ferences which have arisen between the city, the architect and 
the contractor for the erection of the new Court-house. There 
is acontract between the city and the contractor containing 
plans and specifications, setting forth in detail what the con- 
tractor is to furnish both as to material and workmanship and 
governing the time of performance. It also provides that the 
architect shall superintend the work as it progresses, give such 
advice and instructions as may be necessary, see that the 
material and workmanship are such as the contract specifies, 
and that due progress is made having regard to the time speci- 
fied for the completion of the whole work, and, further, that in 
respect to these matters the opinion of the architect shall 
prevail. The contract also provides that in the event of the 
contractor failing to perform his contract, the city shall have 
the right to take possession of the works and carry them on to 
completion. The architect is employed to perform the duties 
above indicated and see that the contract is in all respects duly 
performed, and such powers are given him as are necessary to 
enable him to perform the trusts reposed in him. The archi- 
tect contends that the contractor has neglected and refused to 
perform the contract on his part, and that in justice to the city 
he has been compelled to exercise his powers and take possession 
of the works. Onthe other hand, the contractor complains that 
the architect is not dealing justly by him, but is exacting more than 
the terms of the contract call for. The contractor has carried 
the whole matter in dispute into Court, where it will be fully 
and impartially investigated and a right judgment given. While 
the matter is in Court it would be improper to comment on or — 
prejudge the case. But the action of either the Council, the 
Property Committee or any individual alderman towards the 
architect stands in a different position, and is fairly open to. 
criticism. The contractor is a man of large experience in such 
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matters, and quite competent to take care of his own interests, 
and has promptly appealed to the Court when he can no longer 
have his own way. It is the first duty of the aldermen to see 
that the city’s interests are duly protected. When, therefore, 
certain aldermen at a most critical moment appear as active 
advocates of the contractor’s views, and seek the removal of 
the architect, the withdrawal of the matter from Court and the 
submission of it to some other tribunal of their own nomination, 
public attention is naturally arrested. Apparently these gentle- 
men forget that the architect is not contending for his own 
private interests, but for the interests of the citizens. They 
stood by for a very long time watching the dispute, and heard 
the architect declare that he would be forced to adopt the course 
which he has now pursued, and they not only made no objec- 
tions, but led him to believe that they agreed with him and 
approved of the threatened proceedings. Finally, certain mem- 
bers of the Property Committee, with the Mayor and solicitor, 
held a meeting and instructed the architect to institute proceed- 
ings to take possession. One of the aldermen present at this 
meeting, and assenting to these instructions, now declares that 
when he learned that the architect had acted on his instruc- 
tions, he experienced feelings which he is wholly unable to 
describe. This inability is to be regretted. Another alderman, 
also present and assenting, now declares that the committee 
has been wholly ignored by the architect. Under these circum- 
stances, why is this sudden attack made on the architect? It 
would have been more becoming to have waited till judgment 
was given, when it will be known who is inthe right. If the 
contractor proves to be right it will then be time enough to 
punish the architect for looking too carefully after the city’s 
interests. If, on the other hand, the architect proves to be 
right, he deserves the approval and the confidence of the 
Council and the public. If in the meantime he be dismissed, 
will these aldermen then acknowledge the injustice they have 
done him, and reinstate him in office? The citizens would not 
willingly do any alderman an injustice, but they have recently 
seen a highly competent and trustworthy public servant (the 
city engineer) badgered and driven to resign his office, and have 
not failed to discover the true reason why that was done. They 
entertain a high’ opinion of the architect, and begin to inquire 
as to whether his offence is not the same as that of the engineer, 
and, if so, are they to lose his services also? Competent and 
trustworthy public servants are not always to be had, and when 
they offend by taking too great care of the public interests, such 
offences cught to be leniently dealt with. Apparently, some 
aldermen regard such conduct as highly irregular and not to be 
tolerated, much less encouraged. The citizens are watching 
this matter with great interest. 


‘THE SOMERSET PREHISTORIC VILLAGE. 


J ‘HE field in which the ancient British village or collected 
lake-dwellings was recently discovered near Glastonbury, 

in Somerset, has been presented to the Glastonbury Antiquarian 
Society by the owner, Mr. Edward Bath, town clerk of 
Glastonbury. At the last meeting of the Glastonbury Anti- 
quarian Society, Mr. Arthur Bulleid, the discoverer of the 
village, gave an account of his researches. He said that the 
attention of antiquarians had: hitherto been so much occupied 
with tracing the history of the abbey and its numerous build- 
ings that little thought had been given to the inquiry what the 
ancient island of Glastonbury was ‘like, and by whom it was 
peopled during the vast period preceding the foundaticn of the 
first church. From fragments of history 2nd from the dis- 
coveries of recent years they were able to get a very fair idea 
of the state of Britain during the Roman occupation, but it was 
with the lives of its earlier inhabitants, 2,000 years ago, in 
which they were so greatly interested, as they had been for- 
tunate enough to discover a village of lake-dwellings in their 
midst dating so far back. Lake-dwellings were timber houses 
placed on log platforms raised above. the surface of shallow 
lakes, and situated near the shore. They could be classified 
under two heads, according to the method by which they were 
raised out of the water. To the first group belonged the dwell- 
ings of Switzerland and Northern Italy, which were elevated on 
wood piles driven into the bottom of the lake; to the second 
group belonged the dwellings which had been found in Scotland 
and Ireland, and rarely in England, and which were erected on 
partially or wholly artificial mounds or islands, composed chiefly 
of clay, timber and stone. This variety of lake-dwelling was 
called a crannog, and it was to this class that their village 
belonged. Of the dwellings themselves there was nothing left 
to tell of their size or shape, but there was evidence of their 
having been constructed of wattle and split timber, the crevices 


between the wood being filled up with clay. A quantity of this | 


clay had been dug up with the wattle or timber marks on one 
side, and very distinct impression of the fingers that had 
pressed it into position on the other. The clay was probably 
baked hard when the huts were destroyed by fire, the obvious 


fate of many of them. They could determine the probable date 
at which the inhabitants of the village lived from the various 
objects that had been unearthed during the excavations, some 
of which were already placed in the museum. These seemed 
to point to an occupation during the Celtic period, which ex- 
tended probably over many centuries preceding the arrival of 
the Romans in Britain. Up to the present time nothing had 
been found giving traces of Roman influence. They might, 
therefore, roughly put the approximate date of occupation at 
2,000 years ago. A fact which strengthened this theory was 
that the objects found—especially some of those made of 
bronze, horn and iron—very much resembled those found at 
the settlement near Lake Neufchatel, in Switzerland, which was 
destroyed by the Romans, and was consequently pre-Roman. 
Of pottery a great number of fragments had been found, but it 
would only be possible to reconstruct from them a few pans and 
vases. It was chiefly coarse and hand made, and of dark 
colour; but some of the finer and better-made pieces bore 
incised patterns showing some artistic skill and taste. Of metal 
objects the bronze were the most important. There were two 
finger-rings and five fibulze or brooches, one or two of the latter 
similar to modern safety-pins. They were beautifully made, 
and must have been intended to fasten fabrics of corresponding 
fineness, but of these fabrics nothing remained, though there 
was evidence to show that they were made by the inhabitants, 
and, judging from the large number of spindle-whorls and loom- 
weights which had been dug up, weaving and spinning must 
have been both carried on to no small extent. Some of the 
needles that were used and also the combs employed for card- 
ing wool and part of a shuttle had also been found. No 
weapons had been discovered, excepting a small iron spear- 
head, probably used in hunting. The greater part of the men’s 
time must have been occupied in the peaceabie pursuit of 
farming. They would also be employed in working metals, 
both bronze and iron being used for making nails, knives, saws 
and other implements, examples of which had been dug up, as 
also the crucibles used for melting the metal. The boat dis- 
covered near the village showed that they were patient ard 
industrious workers in wood. There were a variety of other 
matters which threw light on the lives led by these people, but 
their consideration must be left for some future time. The few 
facts he had mentioned made it clear that the people who lived 
in this part of Britain 2,000 years ago attained a higher state of 
civilisation than was generally supposed. They ought not to 
be surprised if in future excavations objects showing signs of a 
still higher state of education and artistic skill were brought to 
light. 


THE COST OF ELECTRIC SUPPLY. 


yay, the opening meeting of the twelfth session of the Junior 

Engineering Society on the 4th inst., the presidential ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. John Hopkinson, F.R.S., the subject 
being “ The Cost of Electric Supply.” After some introductory 
remarks, the President asked his audience to imagine a station 
capable of supplying 40,000 sixteen-candle lamps at one time, 
with mains and spare machinery enough to insure that a supply 
should not fail, and then see what the charge of running such a 
station would be ; firstly, on the hypothesis that it was always 
to be ready to supply the 40,000 lights at half an hour’s notice 
day or night, but that the lights were hardly ever actually 
required ; secondly, on the hypothesis that the 40,000 lights 
were steadily and continuously supplied day and night. These, 
he observed, were the two extreme cases possible. In the 
former the load factor was z/; in the latter it was 100 per cent. 
If the charge were by meter at 8d. per unit in the former case, 
the revenue would be wé/; in the latter it would be 730,000/. a 
year. As regarded the capital outlay required to provide the 
maximum of 40,000 lamps, they needed to deliver 2,500 units 
per hour, and they might estimate the capital as follows :— 
Land, 25,000/. ; buildings, 15,000/. ; boilers and pipes, 14,0004. ; 
engines, 24,000/.; dynamos, 15,000/. ; switchboard and instru- 
ments, 2,000/.; feeders and mains, 50,000/.; total, 145,000/. 
If the plant ran light all the year round, 12,775,000 lbs —or let 
them say 6,000 tons—of coal would be consumed, and if smoke- 
less it might cost 20s. per ton. Next they had water, oil, and 
petty stores, say 6007. and 3,000/.,in. the two cases. Wages 
would depend partly on the light run and largely on local 
circumstances ; let them say 5,000/. and 7,500/. in the two 
cases. Substantially the total of expenses would be as follows: 
—Running light, fixed charges, 16,410/. ; coal, 6,000/. ; stores, 
6ool.; wages, 5,000/.; total, 28,oro/.: fully loaded, fixed 
charges, 18,750, ; coal, 30,000/.; stores, 3,000/. ; wages, 7,500/.; 
total, 59,2507. Thus the cost of merely being ready to supply 
2,500 units per hour at any moment throughout the year would 
be would be 28,o10/., and the cost of actually supplying 2,500 
units per hour for every minute in the year would be 59,250/. 
The person, therefore, who incurred the liability of supply 
ought to’ receive 11/7, per annum per unit per hour from those 
for whom he acted, and if he received that he need not charge. 
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more than 1-3d. per unit for what he actually supplied to cover 
his expenses. After entering into other elements of the ques- 
tion, including the effects of accumulators and the comparative 
cost of electric supply and gas supply, in concluding Dr. Hop- 
kinson said that it was hopeless for electricity to compete with 
gas in this country all along the line if price was the only 
consideration, but that with selected customers electricity was 
cheaper than gas, and it was the interest of those who supply 
electricity to secure such customers by charging them a rate 
having some sort of relation to the cost of supplying them. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, BODMIN, CORNWALL. 


HE Bodmin Public Buildings, which have been erected from 
“P the designs of Messrs. Octavius Ralling and Lewis Tonde, 
architects, of Exeter, who obtained the work in competition, 
when seventeen designs from architects in Devon and Corn- 
wall were submitted, was formally opened by the Hon. Misses 
Agar-Robartes, daughters of the Right Hon. Lord Robartes, 
of Lanhydrock. The presentation of silver keys by the~-archi- 
tects and builder, Mr. Sampson Trehane, of Liskeard, respec- 
tively formed part of the ceremony. The buildings are con- 
structed of stone, granite from Luxulyan for the basement, 
local stone for the main fabric, and Ham Hill stone for the 
dressings. The buildings are situated in the centre of the 
town, on a comparatively open site, enabling light to be 
obtained on three sides. The rapid fall of the ground enables 
entrances to the main hall at one end, and a good drill-hall at 
the other, to be obtained on the ground level, the drill-hall being 
in the basement. The buildings have occupied about eighteen 
months in erection. 

The new building, though no money has been spent purposely 
upon its ornamentation, is in exterior handsome, but its 
principal feature is of course a fine hall, of noble proportions, 
being 80 feet long and 4o feet wide. In the entrance lobby is 
laid a handsome tesselated pavement, the gift of Mr. Henry 
Dennis, New Hall, Ruabon, North Wales, who thus shows his 
affection for Bodmin, where he formerly lived. On either side 
of the vestibule are good cloak-rooms, The large hall has an 
open timbered waggon roof. Internally the walls are stuccoed 
above a high-panelled dado of pitch-pine, with an ornamented 
border. It is well lighted by nine lofty windows of three lights 
each, filled with cathedral glass. The flooring is of pitch-pine 
pavidillo, specially adapted for dancing. At the northern end 
of the hall is a commodious platform stage, with dressing- 
rooms at the back. There is a separate entrance leading direct 
to the front seats from the Mount Folly, and communicating 
with the hall above by means of a wide staircase. The hall 
will comfortably accommodate about 800 people. 


Mural Paintings at Canterbury. 

SIR,—It will possibly interest your readers to have some 
account of the ancient wall-paintings revealed lately at St. 
Nicholas Harbledown, the church of the Lepers’ Hospital, near 
Canterbury. Immediately after their discovery steps were taken 
for the preservation of the paintings, the most important of 
many in this church, from which a thick coat of whitewash 


has been removed. I have had a good opportunity of care- 
fully examining the works while treating them with a pre- 
servative solution, which has had, as a first result, a deep- 
ening and brightening effect upon the colours, enabling me 
to decide with certainty the subject of the painting to be 
the Annunciation. The two figures are on opposite sides 
of the east window, occupying the whole of the splays, and 
standing under canopies of ogee form, all alike—flesh and 
draperies included—painted black, outlined with white, on a 
dull red ground. As they are exceedingly bold and simple in 
treatment, they have much resemblance to.a rubbing from a 
monumental brass. The angel on the left side is slightly the 
smaller of the two figures, and has the wing nearest the window 
raised, crossing behind the white nimbus; the other wing, 
turned towards the edge of the splay, is scmewhat indefinite. 
The right arm crosses the figure, and at the wrist, cutting off 
the upraised hand, is a blank space that perhaps indicates 
where was once the return of a scroll. Some traces of this 
seem to occur, as though it depended by the side of the 
gathered robe, but there is no inscription visible to make the 
suggestion a certainty. The figure of the Blessed Virgin is as 
well posed as that of the angel. A book is clasped to her 
breast, and at her feet to the right is a vase of considerable size, 


one handle of which forms a conspicuous element in the design. , 


Although there is a blank space from this to the Virgin’s elbow, 


; has been laid on Lavender Hill. 


a flower and bud here assure us that the pot or vase held the 

emblematic lily. More confirmatory of the nature of the sub- 

ject still is the Holy Spirit in the usual form of a Dove, which 

appears as though coming from the window, and a little to the’ 
right of the nimbus. It seems probable that these paintings. 
were executed in the fourteenth century, possibly soon after the 

rebuilding of the chancel. It will be doubtless remembered 

that the west end of the church is principally of Norman type. 

I may mention also that the doubt as to the nature of the 
subject painted on the south wall of the church of St. Alphege,,. 
Canterbury, seems likely to be removed. This work having 
shown signs lately of rapid disintegration, it has been treated 
with a preservative solution, and in the process details have 
become manifest which seem to point to the fact of the picture 
being simply an Adoration of the Magi, rather than connected 
either with the histories of St. Alphege or St. Etheldreda. 
This painting, possibly of the fourteenth century, was of con- 
siderable area, and evidently extended over a portion of the 
wall now pierced with a window. 

The mural paintings in the Eastbridge Hospital, represent- 
ing portions of a Martyrdom of Becket, Our Lord in Majesty, 
with the sacred emblems, and portions of a Last Supper, dis- 
covered in 1879 behind and above the now removed fireplace,,, 
have suffered greatly from exposure to air and moisture since. 
their structural restoration by Mr. Neale. Slowly but surely 
fading away, these interesting ancient paintings revived much. 
of their first vigour under similar treatment to those at St. 
Nicholas and St. Alphege.—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

PHILIP H. NEWMAN. 
21 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


GENERAL. 


The Queen has presented a portrait of herself to the 
Kingston-on-Thames Young Men’s Club and Institute, which . 
is at present associated with the Surrey County Council in 
carrying out their technical education scheme. 


M. Camille Tulpinck has been directed to make copies. 
of the mural paintings discovered in the ancient church of 
Daunne for the Brussels Gallery. . 


Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., on Saturday evening 
opened the Royal Academy Students’ Club, which occupies the 
rooms at 9 Conduit Street, lately vacated by the Architectural: 
Association. He was afterwards present at a smoking concert’ 
given by the students with the aid of several well-known 
artists. Mr. Alma-Tadema presided, and was supported by* 
Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. David Murray and Mr. Seymour Lucas. 


Herr Sinding, the Norwegian sculptor, is to design the 
large bronze medallion which the Scandinavian Society will 
present to M. Pasteur on his seventieth birthday. 


A Private View tock place on Tuesday of a fresh loan 
collection of paintings, engravings and etchings, which the 
retiring mayor of Wednesbury (Councillor Thursfield), the 
mayor-elect (Mr. W. H. Lloyd) and Mr. Pearce, art master of 
the West Bromwich School of Art, have got together to replace 
the collection which has been on view in the Wednesbury Art 
Gallery during the past year. 


Mr. C. D. BE. Fortnum has been elected honorary fellow 
of Queen’s College, Gxford, in recognition of his gifts to the. 
Ashmolean Museum, among them being a collection of a thou- 
sand fictile ivories. 


Captain Pretyman, candidate for the representation of 
the Woodbridge Division of Suffolk, has given a site for a new 
church at Felixstowe, 1,000/. towards the cost of building the 
edifice and 1,000/. towards an endowment fund. ; 


Wf. Marteau, the doyen of the architects in Lille, died on. 
Saturday in his eighty-first year. Asa municipal councillor he. 
assisted at the centenary fétes last month, when he was con-: 
gratulated ty M. Carnot. 


The County Division of the Baptist denomination. 
recently decided to erect a new chapel and school in Blackburn. 
Invitations to compete were sent to Messrs. Morley & Wood- 
house, Bradford; Mr. Baines, London; Messrs. Stones & 
Gradwell, Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth, both of Blackburn ;. 
and Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme, of Liverpool and Black- 
burn. The committee have unanimously selected the design 
sent in by Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme. 


The Foundatiod-Stone of municipal buildings for Battersea’ 
The architect is Mr. E. W. 
Mountford, and the builder Mr. W. Wallis, of Balham. The 
buildings will cost over 26,000/. 


_ Mr. James Wild, curator of the Soane Museum, has died 
in his seventy-eighth year. Having retired from professional 
life, he served the South Kensington Museum as referee in 


niatters relating to Arabian art, in which he, was. deeply 
versed. 


b 


has profited by;his father’s .experience. 
sold his pictures, and he was frank in admitting that he 
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SomE important competitions are at present offered to 
architects to engage in. The competition for the Glasgow 
Municipal Buildings was exceptionally unique, in so much 
as the committee offered, if we remember right, a sum of 
nearly 1,500/. to be distributed in three premiums. It is 
seldom that anything beyond t1oo/. is offered as the first 
prize of a competition, and that invariably is stated will 
merge into the architect's commission if appointed to carry 
out the work. ‘The County Council for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire have just taken steps to get architects to engage 
in a competition, for the County Offices they propose to 
have built at Wakefield. Exception may possibly be taken 
to some details in the instructions, &c., to competitors, but 
there are one or two details which in other, competitions 
may well be adopted by promoters, as being a departure 
from the accustomed parsimony of public bodies when 
dealing with architects. For one thing, the premiums 
offered are three in number, 200/., roo/, and 50/. respect- 
ively for the three best designs. Then the competitor 


whose design is selected as best will receive the sum of. 


2oo/., and if employed to carry out the work, the usual 
commission of 5, per cent. will be paid over and above. 
The West Riding Surveyor practically will advise the 
Council in the selection, but it is distinctly stated that he 
will not be a competitor. On the whole; however, it must 
be considered that the instructions are fairly drawn. Com- 
petitors are not bound down to style or cost, though in 
regard of style Queen Anne or Renaissance style is sug- 
gested. It appears desirable, however, that competitors 
should carefully estimate the cost of carrying out their 
designs, for if the tenders show the work cannot be carried 
out within 15 per cent. of their estimate, the Council reserve 
the liberty to set aside one design in favour of another. 
The committee would have been well advised if they bad 
undertaken that, without the proposal to erect the buildings 
is abandoned, the author of the selected design should. in 
any case carry out the work. 


WAKEFIELD, however important a centre, cannot be 
supposed to compare with such places as Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, Xc., still less with London. 
Yet we see it is proposed to get architects to furnish, through 
competition, designs, so that the parish of St. Pancras may 
erect municipal buildings. The old story is repeated, viz. 
three premiums are offered, being respectively 100, 50 and 
25 guineas. The merit of such miserly bribes from the 
metropolis, taking them for what they are worth, is dis- 
counted by the statement, ‘‘.A commission of 5 per cent. on 
the actual cost will be paid, but the premium of the 
successful competitor will merge in such commission.” 
It is further stated that “an independent professional 
assessor will be appointed to advise in the selection of the 
three best designs.” We should recommend architects not 
to compete under the circumstances. 
man should consent to act as assesscr unless he stipulates 
beforehand that the Vestry of St. Pancras consent to forego 
the’ pitiful economy: of: depriving the best man of his 
premium. The Royal Institute of British Architects does 
not favour competitions, though prominent members are 
always ready to act.as assessors. Protests are, however, of 
little use from the profession unless endorsed by practice 
when ‘occasion arises, ’ 


. Tue, works of ;M. ALEXANDRE Dumas’ will not be 
depreciated by his countrymen because he is found:to put 
in practice the’great principle of. economy, whichis, to buy 
in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest. If his -great 
father could have. acted in the same way, would literature 
have gained ‘or lost? Probably the brain of 'the author of 
“ Monte-Cristo” might never have exerted all its force if 
there were no pecuniary embarrassments. M. Dumas /i/s 
Not long-since he 


No professional . 
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derived from them not only much delight but a fortune. 
M. Dumas has now sold his house in Paris, and if he did 
not have his outlay multiplied as many times as was the 
case with the pictures, he at least succeeded far better than 
the majority of speculators in bricks and mortar. M. Dumas 
was one of the first who ventured into the Avenue Villiers. 
He paid 120,000 francs for hishouse. After using it during 
several years, he receives 450,000 francs for it from 
M. FERDINAND Dreyrus. The sum is not quite four 
times the original purchase money, but when a gentleman 
is compelled to leave Paris in order that he may pursue his 
studies in the retirernent of the country some sacrifice is 
inevitable. 


Tue latest addition to the ‘Contemporary Science 
Series ” is a volume on “ Public Health Problems,” by Dr. 
J. F. SyKEs, the medical officer of health for St. Pancras. 
The writers of the series do not restrict themselves to their 
own researches,’and consequently the volumes may be said 
to supply the latest discoveriés and conclusions of scientists 
in Europe and America. Public health is a subject that 
has been treated so often’ of late, it might be supposed to 
be exhausted; but Dr. Syxrs looks at it from so. many 
points of view’ as to inake it appear to have very wide 
relations. Any one who wishes to have an epitome of the ‘ 
latest theories of health and‘ disease, and to realise the 
extent of the province of preventative meédicine, will find all 
that is required by -the avérage lay reader in Dr. SYKEs’s ' 
pages. A revolution ‘is béing accomplished in the art and ‘ 
science of the physician, which also affects houses, and it is ° 
useful to learn on what grounds the builder becomes an’ 
effective agent. Dr. SyKEs‘is an expert in the manifold 
relations of public health, and he has rendered a service to 
his generation by making so much knowledge accessible. at. 
a very cheap price. ¥dPD 


THE old church of San Zeno at Verona contains a large 
altar-piece or triptych by Mantecna. The predella, which 
was also.in three parts, was among the prizes which 
Buonaparte carried off in his first Italian campaign. 
In 1808 Denon observing the three divisions separated 
them; the central part was retained in the Louvre, and the 
wings were sent to Tours, where they have had for com- 
panions a great many valueless pictures. It is now sought 
to recover the paintings from Tours. By an exercise of 
authority they could be demanded, for all the works of 
art belonging to the nation are under the control of the 
Minister of Fine Arts, and he can change their positions. 
But it is not prudent to provoke provincial cities, and a 
diplomatic course of action is now in progress to recover 
the two fragments. The people in Tours are offered in 
exchange for them a work by an ancient and one by a 
modern master. They can have a painting by Poussin 
and one by Mixxer, if desired, it being understood, how- 
ever, that Muirizt’s picture has been painted over by 
strange hands. We suppose there is no doubt the offer 
will be accepted. In the present state of the relations, it 
would be dangerous to suggest that the predella ought to 
be. sent back to Verona, but, that would. be the fairest , 
arrangement. 


Tue exhibition of works by living artists in Belgium is” 
held successively in Antwerp, Ghent and Brussels. Next 
year it will be the turn of the capital,‘and once more some 
inconvenience will arise to the inhabitants and to visitors. 
For these exhibitions there is no special gallery in Brussels. 
It is necessary to utilise some of the rooms in the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts, or National ‘Gallery, and for that purpose 
the whole of the pictures which represent modern schools — 
have to be sent into retirement. A stranger in Brussels is 
therefore deprived of the opportunity of studying a most 
interesting collection of pictures during all the months the 
triennial exhibition lasts. As soon as. the grievance arises 
the people of Brussels cry out against it and demand a 
change in the arrangements, but it still endures. Some 
people believe that a building for the purpose is to be 
erected hereafter’ in the gardens, of the Observatory, but 
outside the official world there is no information on the 


subject. 
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ARCHEOLOGY OF MIDDLESEX. 


_T one time Mr. Ruskin was fond’ of informing his 
readers about the good deeds of “Fors,” who was 
assumed to have an interest in their welfare and the author’s. 
But any one who desires to discover what Fors, Fate or 
Chance can do has only to glance over the pages of a 
defunct publication. There will be discovered many lite- 
rary gems of purest ray, which are doomed to be ignored by 
all but a few explorers. It is a strange sensation to come 
across well-written articles which have failed in their day to 
gain recognition ; but never does the indifference of the 
public appear more blameable than when the subjects that 
are treated relate to archeology. Any one who attempts to 
rescue flotsam and jetsam out of the sea of oblivion has to 
go through much, painful toil, but he hopes that whatever 
he saves will have interest for others as well as for himself. 
He is not selfish, and has no wish to interfere with any- 
body’s rights when he encumbers himself with wreckage. 
What must he suffer when he discovers that his treasures 
as well as himself are not welcomed, and that all are 
doomed to be cast again into that waste which overwhelms 
so many things ? «ye 

London and Middlesex could afford occupation to 
numberless seekers after the relics which have contrived to 
float, but there seems to be little interest in such things. 
The “ Note-Book,” which was to be a record of them, might 
be supposed to have a chance of a long existence, but 
apparently a single volume is as much as the people care 
about, and necessarily ‘‘it does not compass all that the 
editor intended.” Who can explain the indifference? Is 
it that the London of to-day is not prized? Do people 
live there only on compulsion, and as they care but little 
for their fellow-inhabitants, can they imagine that in an 
earlier age the houses were occupied with tenants that were 
still more objectionable? Or has the-belief in the law of 
evolution removed all interest in the past, since it can no 
longer be supposed to furnish beacons to guide us along that 
way which is made clear by more efficient means ?. Whatever 
is the reason, an archzeologist must expect that his labours 
will obtain only scanty appreciation in London and 
Middlesex, and‘‘a proof is afforded when we find that a 
single volume of the  Note-Book ” is all we are likely to get 
under the existing ‘conditions of support. This fate is to 
be regretted, ‘for the contributors were far from being 
exhausted, 

It was ‘right for the ‘“ Note-Book” to begin with an 
account of the’ “ thirty-six years’ work of the London and 
Middlesex Archzeological Society,” for under difficult con- 
ditions the members have produced excellent work.’ From 
the Transactions trustworthy information is to bé gleaned 
about Roman remains, City guilds and companies, monastic 
life, family history, &c. It is remarked, however, that “the 
public buildings and ancient’ edifices of the City and its 
néighbourhood have not formed the subject of as many 
papers as might have been expected.” In justice to the 
Council of the Society it must be allowed that it is not 


prudent policy to devote much attention to buildings. It: 


is difficult'in describing ancient examples to avoid criticism 
on restoration, and in that case a paper is supposed to 
become a sort of advertisement. The archeological 
subjects which now appear to win most favour are those 
which relate to what is known as “ family history.” 

The editor of the “ Note-Book ” evidently tried to win 
success by that means, but as yet people do not realise to 
what extent London citizens were related to families in 
most parts of the country. The elaborate list of lord 

~ mayors and sheriffs who held office during the reign of 
James L., with their parentage, children, &c., by itself will 
suggest the extent of that relationship. It is surprising how 
many members of the peerage and other ancient families 
were glad to be united with the citizens of those days. 
The descendants who now take part in limited liability 
companies and other enterprises are only exemplifying the 
law of heredity by their devotion to trade and profit. 

There is so much which is varied in the ** Note-Book,” it 
is difficult to describe the contents. In one place we find 


* The London and Middlesex Note-Book : 
Liistory and Antiquities. 
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a reference to the Hundreds of -Middlesex, of. which there 
were Six, viz. Osstlston (which comprised the, City), Ed- 
monton, Gore, Elthorne, Isleworth and Spelthorne. Another 
topographical surprise’ belongs to the parish of Stepney. 
According to a manuscript in the Bodleian, which is 
supposed to date from the end of the sixteenth century, 
there were nine wards in the parish, viz. Stratford, Poplar, ; 
Stepenhith (Stepney), Lymostes (Limehouse), Clyff Strete. 
and Brok Strete, Algat Strete, Halywelle Strete (probably 
Spitalfields), Oldforth and Mylende. In another part 
Bednal Grene is put down as a ward. Why Aldgate Street 
should be comprised in Stepney is not clear. 2 

Aldgate again appears in the volume, as there is an_ 
account of annual meetings which used to be held in. the 
ward in December for the purpose of electing persons to_ 
serve as constable, skavinger, antient of the quest and 
questman. ‘The records date only from 1623.,, As a tule. 
the inhabitants were not ambitious to serve, and conse-. 
quently they were fined, 3Z 105. for exemption from the 
constable’s office, and 1/. 10s. for the scavengers. Part. of . 
the fines were given to the poor, and the rest was expended. 
on a supper. After serving, the constable and scavenger . 
were expected to provide wine for their successors. In, 
1628 one JOHN Main declined to contribute to the liba- 
tions, but pressure was no doubt exerted on him, for he» 
gave up abstinence after a year. Then Master Man and 
“the other constables, ould and new, and skavingers_ 
accomodated eiche other after supper w*" eich a quart of. 
wyne, according to the antient custome.” In 1631 GEo.. 
CHESTER offered 20s. towards the church to be let off, but 
he was fined 4os. and put on the Quest. HuUMFREY, 
CLyFFE wished to discharge his office by proxy, but he 
was compelled to serve in person. On another occasion 
THomas HackET was chosen to serve as skavinger. He- 
refused to be sworn, and was locked up in the compter, 
He was afterwards brought before the Court of Aldermen, © 
but continued to be stubborn. Accordingly “his mittimus 
was made to remande him back to prison, and then he 
tooke his oathe.” The curtain here falls on HackET and. 
his office. .From one of the entries it would appear as if. 


Aldgate was protected against incursions from the east at 


night by a chain that was stretched across the roadway. _ 

There are some notices concerning buildings which are _ 
worth attention. An anonymous description of London 
Bridge in 1758 gives an account of the transformation of 
the old structure. An Act was obtained authorising the 
enlargement of the waterway and roadway. The houses 
which lined the bridge were consequently removed. In” 
the course of the work a remarkable incident took place 
which is thus narrated :-— 


When the houses on the old bridge were taken down the workmen 
discovered within the ninth pier from the north end the remains of a~ 
fine Gothic chapel, 65 feet long, 14 feet high and 28 broad. The 
pavement was of black and white marble, on the sides of which were » 
small pillars that met together in the roof, and between titem were the 
windows, from whence there was an advantageous view of the river . 
Thames. It had an entrance from the river, as also another from a 
house in the street upon the bridge, from which last was a descent 
to it by a winding pair of stone steps. In the middle of the chapel! 
were the remains of a sepulchral monument, from whence and other. 
circumstances it is supposed to have been the burying-place of Peter, 
curate of Colchester, the architect who built the old bridge. 

But when the pavement was dug up, and openings made into the 
cavities of all the piers, some of them demolished to the water’s edge, 
and the whole space where the houses had been a confused heap of 
ruins, the temporary structure on April 11, 1750, about eleven o’clock ” 
at night, burst into a flame, and by nine the next morning almost the } 
whole building was consumed, though the drawbridge and some pieces - 
of timber among the ruins of the old bridge continued burning all the - 
next day. 

This fatal calamity greatly alarmed the citizens, who thought the © 
communication with Southwark would be in a great measure cut off, — 
and most people concluded that it was occasioned by some vile. 
incerdiaries. The Lord Mayor immediately waited on the Privy 
Council, and a reward of 200/. was offered with His Majesty’s free 
pardon toall but the persons who actually set fire to it 3 but no discovery 
was ever made. f P 


A communication about the Mansion-house of thé 
manor of Chiswick, a work that has vanished, must make 
every reader regret that photography was not in use at an 
earlier date. ‘The Prebendary of Chiswick and Sutton was 
one of the prizes of the London diocese in Medieval times. 
On the estate beside the river stood a manorial residence. 
Adjoining it was another house belonging to Westminster 
College. In 1571 the Manor-house was conveyed to the - 


nf 
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Dean and Chapter of Westminster by Prebendary Goop- 
man. Parts of the old premises were taken down to make 
way for a refuge to be used in time of sickness for the 
scholars of Westminster Schoo}. After a time the buildings 
were not required by the boys; they were employed for 
other purposes, and finally were adapted as a printing office— 
the Chiswick Press that is familiar to bibliophiles. In 1875 
all the buildings were cleared away to make a site for villas. 
We have said that parts of the ancient Manor-house 
were taken down. In 1649 the house was sold under an 
Act which abolished deans, prebends, &c. \ It was existing 
up to 1710, for in that year it was described as having 
“become very ruinous, and necessary to be pulled down.” 
Permission was given by the Bishop of London for the 


demolition, anda substantial brick structure was erected on 
the site. Some of the materials were utilised for the nev 
building, and remained about the place until 1875. The 
writer of the article, whd obtained a part of the relics, says, 


“These fragments and remains show clearly the character 


of the Manor-house, as having stood there from, at all events, | 


Norman times; they exhibit Norman mouldings, as well as 
those belonging to the Edwardian and other periods, and 
clearly prove that the manor and Mansion-house was a 
building dating from the time of HENRY I. or earlier; that 
it was perhaps originally somewhat similar to the ancient 
houses to be seen in the streets of Lincoln.” » 

At first consideration it may seem incredible that so 
ancient a building, after enduring the wear and tear oi ages, 
did not attract the attention of artists, for it is not repre- 
sented in any view so far as is known at present. But it 
must not be forgotten that many other buildings no less 
interesting were also ignor2d. Care should be taken that 
the remains which have survived to our time are not 
allowed to be destroyed without records, and happily it 1s 
not difficult to obtain them. ‘There is much also which 
is worth preserving, although the time has not come for the 
appreciation of the labour and cost required for the collect- 
ing. The late RoperT DANIEL TYSSEN was an example of 
the self-sacrificing efforts which are needed in our time. 
He enriched the parish of Hackney with “engravings, 
water-colours and drawimgs of houses and places which, 
with scarcely any exception, have entirely vanished, pedi- 
grees, wills, manor rolls, &c., gathered by the donors from 
all. quarters.” But the collection is almost neglected, like 
so much else which is supposed to have no utility for every- 
day life. Let us hope there will be a change, and that an 
effort will be made to revive the “ Note-Book,” that might 
so easily be made a treasury for things of which the 
faemory will soon pass away in the course of the evolu- 
tionary process. 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE opening meeting for the session was held on Tuesday 
evening, Mr, Robert Walker, of Cork, president, in the 
chair. 


The annual report, showing steady progress of the Society, | 


was, as proposed by Mr. Ernest Day, V.P., and seconded by 
Mr. E. Tidman, adopted unanimously. 
The PRESIDENT then read the following address :— 


The Inaugural Address. 

The President, alluding to the excursions abroad, said ;:— 

I regard these tours as times of learned leisure, where some 
with pencil, and some with pencil and paiette, fix in their 
sketch-books excellences of plan, elevation and’ grouping, 
beauties of form and colour, and effects of lights and shadows; 
while others, with a gift of word-painting in the presence of a 
perfect work, note with graphic power the effects which appear 
to be due to the designer’s skill in fitly framing all the parts of 
the building to suit and express its purpose, and those which 
may be said to be due to his genius in crowning the whole with 
beauty of form, suggestive detail, simple ornament that truth- 
fully grows out of perfect grouping and construction, carefully 
selected materials treated so as to develop their varied textures, 
all blending in one harmonious whole; and notes further the 
effects which are due to the hand of time, whose gentle touch 
mellows and tones and softens every feature, under the guid- 
ance of the great artist of nature, the sun, whose rosy finger 
tips the hills with gold and lets down a flood of light through 
the gates of day, chasing cloud-shadows from quoin to recess, 
from base to roof, until the material structure seems to breathe 
with life, though it be but a changeful, fitful life, ever cut off by 
gloom and the shadows of the night, which leave only the 
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weird beauty of indistinct form and mass, The same glorious 
artist who surrounds and bathes man’s work with a halo of life 
and light, in his beneficence breathes life and heat into all 
nature and colours all her growth. Again all bring away 
impressions of the “ beautiful, the good, and the true” in nature 
and in art in a greater or less degree, which sink into the mind 
and memory like seed, there to assimilate and bear art-fruit 
more or less good, varying in degree according to the nature 


| of the soil upon which it has fallen. 


The time for receiving inspiration from nature and art is not 
restricted to autumn tours, but extends to your whole life, as 
does your study time. Your art mistress may be courted alone, 
which perhaps may be more congenial to some natures, and 
indeed is in harmony with the universal practice of the devotees 
of another art, which very old writers discoursed about cen- 
turies and centuries ago. 

On the last occasion that it was my privilege to address you 
from this chair I suggested that the Architects’ Education and 
Registration Bill Committee, which was appointed in 1886 by a 
conference of delegates from the three kingdoms, should collect 
what had been written on both sides of the question it had in 
charge, eliminating irrelevant matter, and reissue it in the hope 
that it may reach the apathetic and indifferent, and induce 
them to give the measure due consideration and finally their 
support. This suggestion has not been acted on, and owing to 
the general desire that has been expressed for information as 
to the nature and present position of the measure, and the 
prospects which the outlook portends, it seems fitting that I 
should shortly refer to the objects of the Bill and its method of 
dealing with acknowledged evil, as. I fear many have never 
read it, and others having read it have forgotten its scope and 
the nature of its provisions. 

There is a saying in the North, whence many of our 
sturdiest plants in the arts, sciences and literature have sprung, 
that “ Ill weeds will up.” A condition precedent to eradicating 
them is to clear the ground amongst other measures, and this is 
ever a slow process, demanding care and patience. Speaking 
figuratively, the plantation of architecture is invaded by this 
evil, and the object of the measure before Parliament is to clear 
the ground so that the seeds of education may have freedom to 
grow and strengthen, yielding a fruitful harvest of good architec- 
tural art when the harvest-time isreached. Ages agoit was said 
that you cannot root up the tares without injury to the grain, and 
the husbandman must bear with the result of his neglect which 
fostered the growth of the two together until the harvest. 

The evil of incompetence amongst architectural practitioners 
has been sufficiently exposed in your printed Proceedings, in 
the professional journals, which have done good service in this 
direction, and in the public press for the last thirty-two years, 
since the passing of the Medical Act, which deals with a 
singularly analogous state of things to that which architectural 
art and practice suffers from at the present time. The promoters 
of that Act endured thirty years of contumely, fierce personal 
abuse, and unreasonable and unreasoning opposition, vile 
aspersions and unblushing misrepresentation ; even the truth 
when, through the stress of circumstances, it had to be touched 
by their opponents, “was handled carelessly,” to borrow a 
picturesque grouping of words from our American cousins, 
Through all this unsavoury trial, inflicted by selfish and narrow- 
minded foes from within the ranks of their own profession, the 
promoters waded prior to the passage of their Bill through 
Parliament in 1858. As it emerged from the portals of the 
Upper House Lord Elcho said, “You have got it, gentlemen, 
after thirty years’ struggle ; 1 hope it will be of some use to 
you.” It certainly bore the marks of the conflict in scars and 
mutilations, which the wisdom of Parliament has been engaged 
in amending periodically ever since, and in adding Amendment 
Acts due to the growth and development of education which 
ever moves forward, creating new necessities, and to the result 
of experience and increased knowledge. 

And such I apprehend will be the conditions that await the 
Architects’ Education and Registration Bill when it takes its 
place in the imperial statute book as an Act ; there will be no 
limit to the free growth and “advancement of architectural art 
and practice,” fostered by wise provisions for the discovery and 
development of aptitude, cultured attainments, guidance in 
education, general and artistic, technical and special, supplying 
to genius an equipment of training which will bear fruit differ- 
ing in degrees of excellence in proportion to the possession of 
natural gifts by aspirants. 

If the Bill passes its second reading in its present form, 
which may be said to be likely, as its principles are unassailable, 
the next stage is the Committee stage for the consideration of 
its details, which will then be very properly submitted to close 
scrutiny, and will be liable to modification and amendment, 
when opponents as well as supporters will be face to face with 
the public whose representatives constitute the House of Com- 
mons, which is the final authority to mould its clauses and give 
force to its provisions, taking care that they are in harmony 
with the public interests and on the lines of strict justice to all 
parties concerned. 
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It has been pointed out by the promoters of the Bill —“. 

1, That it is expedient that persons requiring professional 
aid in architecture should be enabled to distinguish qualified 
from unqualified practitioners. . 

_2. That the necessity for higher qualifications in persons 
assuming the functions of an architect has been acknowledged 
by the profession and observed by the public for a great many 
years. f , 

3. That persons without any training in art or science or 
technical education whatever may and do practise as archi- 
tects, and that a large number of persons are now so engaged 
is unquestioned. 

4. That want of due qualification on the part of persons so 
employed is not only injurious to architectural art, but may 
result in injury to life and health, discomfort, pecuniary loss, 
law-suits, embarrassments and much loss and damage, without 
a remedy. é 

5. That public attention has been called to the evils of 
incompetency for the last thirty years, and efforts have been 
made from time to time to induce professional bodies to take 
up the question and deal with an ever-increasing evil, alike 
injurious to the interests of the public and the profession, and 
absolutely discreditable to the latter, but without avail. 

6. That the number of unqualified practitioners is largely 
increasing year by year, whose conspicuous want of technical 
knowledge and architectural art training is bringing the pro- 
fession into contempt. 

7..That this state of things has promoted the practices: of 
proprietors carrying out works without the aid of an architect 
(which of course under the Bill they will have a perfect right 
still to do), there being no guarantee that the required know- 
ledge would be possessed by the practitioner who may be con- 
sulted in a profession where the function may be assumed 
without any training in architectural art, or technical or other 
education of any kind whatever, having been acquired prior to 
the assumption, and experience pointing to the probability that 
the necessary qualification would be absent. 

8. That members of the profession, inside and outside pro- 
fessional bodies, seeing that the evil was becoming so increas- 
ingly manifest that the public themselves would be driven to 
call for a remedy, and considering that reform in any profession 
should proceed from within, and desiring to remove the oditm 
which the absence of architectural art education entailed, 
resolved to take action in the matter. Accordingly in 1886 a 
conference of architects was summoned by advertisements in 
the professional journals and 6,000 circular letters, to meet on 
April 6, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, London, which was largely 
attended by practitioners from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
at which resolutions were passed in favour of seeking Parlia- 
mentary powers to deal with the evils complained of and for 
ecucational purposes, and a committee was appointed to give 
effective force to the resolutions. Those members of the com- 
mittee who agreed to act proceeded to discharge the duties 
imposed upon them. Having considered the question and 
prior to drafting a Bill, the committee, in August 1886, to 
further test the feeling of the profession, sent out 2,500 circulars 
to the best-known members of the profession in the form of a 
declaration, for or against, seeking iegislative powers : 1,300 
were returned signed and approved for, and only three wrote 
expressing doubt or disapproval. 

A Bill was then drafted with due regard to Parliamentary 
precedent and form, which was submitted to Parliament, 
read a first time and withdrawn, owing to the fact that 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, Institute of Civil 
Engineers and Surveyors’ Institute, through their respective 
Councils, declined to be dealt with under the same Bill, and 
objected generally to the measure. To conciliate the strong 
opposition, which was unexpectedly hostile, the committee 
remodelled and recommitted the Bill in the form of the Archi- 
tects’ Education and Registration Bill, omitting from its pur- 
view civil engineers and surveyors, but introducing a com- 
pensation or exemption clause to meet the exigencies of such 
exclusion. To the late Lord Beaconsfield the saying has been 
attributed that “‘life is a system of compromise,” or words to 
that effect ; but it is to be cbserved that some men appear to be 
unembarrassed by the possession of any other faculty than 
that of the power to object. It is an absorbing faculty and 
consistent ; it admits of no coquetting with any other faculty 
that may consciously or unconsciously impair its unyielding 
force ; and so, with a consistency that is marvellous in its in. 
difference to appearances, the amended Bill, amended to con- 
ciliate the vehement hostility to the inclusion of civil 
engineers and surveyors, was met with even more vehement 
hostility from the same quarters, on the score of their exclusion. 
The Bill so modified is the Architects’ Education and Registra- 
tion Bill, now “hung up” in Parliament, awaiting the opening 
of the first session. I have sufficiently indicated its necessity 
and objects. If fuller information on the subject be desired it 
may be found in the printed Proceedings of the Society of 
Architects, in lectures, in the professional journals, and in the 
Bill itself—all easily procurable. 
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I wish to refer briefly to some of the main provisions of the 
Bill, and first let me say that some misconception has arisen 
from the short title given to the Bill, for which the promoters 
are in no way responsible. It was given to it when it was 
presented in the House by one of the clerks at the table. . The 
short title in the body of the Bill is “ Architects’ Act,” and is 
used only for the purpose of citing. am 

The Bill provides for a Council which shall be styled “ The 
General Council of Architectural Education and Registration 
of the United Kingdom ” (with branch councils), consisting of 
the following members :—Five persons. nominated by Her 
Majesty with the advice of her Privy Council, three for England 
and Wales, and one each for Scotland and Ireland ; five by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects ; one by the Royal 
Academy of Arts; one by the Royal Institute of Architects, 
Ireland ; two by the Society of Architects ; two by the Archi- 
tectural Association and its affiliated Societies ; five by pro- 
vincial societies ; nine by direct representatives, five for 
England, two for Scotland and two for Ireland. 

The position of the professional bodies remains undisturbed, 
their powers are strengthened and confirmed, vested interests 
are recognised and the public interests are safeguarded. Any 
or all of the clauses are open to amendment or modification. 
All persons who, prior toa date to be fixed in the Act, were 
actually in practice as architects, are, under certain reasonable 
limits of proof, admitted to register, and after that date all 
aspirants must comply with the educational requirements of the 
Act before being registered, for which a fee will be charged, 
the same as is provided in other similar Acts, to meet the ex- 
penses of administering the Act. It will also create a fund to be 
devoted to lectureships, examiners, art and technical education, 
the establishment of a museum and library, in fact all that will 
go to build up a school of architecture and. provide a teaching 
body to co-exist with an examining body. If this Bill be 
passed there is little doubt but that chairs of architecture in all 
colleges would be established ; two now only exist. I have to 
say generally that this measure will regulate architectural 
education and practice; it will check the growth of incom- 
petency by guiding the education of aspirants to the profession 
from as early a period as possible, helping them to discover 
special aptitude and genius, and, perhaps a still more valuable 
service, helping them to discover their absence. The vested 
interests of persons who may be said to beincompetent can only 
be dealt with as the Bill proposes, for Parliament would not 
tolerate any other method in dealing with incompetent persons 
in an established practice. It was the opposition to a similar 
clause which retarded for so many years the passage of the 
Medical Act which was ultimately passed, including this clause, 
by a majority of nearly 3 to 1. The Bill disturbs none of the 
recognised bodies, but it provides for the gradual extinction of 
incompetency. by making it compulsory for all future architects 
to give evidence of having received special training and education, 
a stipulation whichis so obviously reasonable and so calculated 
to produce the’ maximum of results and is so universally 
acknowledged as wise and prudent, that there is no department 
of life-work to which the principle is not applied or ought to be 
applied. The Billis now in the charge of Mr. L. Atherley- 
Jones, M.P., under whose able guidance all that is practicable 
will be done to advance it through its remaining stages. The 
best assistance that can be rendered to Mr. Atherley-Jones will 
be an exhaustive and free criticism of the clauses of the Bill, 
giving instances to prove its necessity or otherwise, with a view 
to approval, modification, amendment or excision, communi- 
cated through Mr. Edgar Farman, hon. secretary of the Bill 
Committee. i 4 

After alluding to the forthcoming World’s Congress of 
Architects at Chicago, the President continued :— 

I have received from the Royal Victorian Institute of Archi- 
tects a draft outline copy of their Bill for the Registration of 
Practitioners in Architecture, which Bill has been made a 
Government measure ; also an extract from the address of the 
President of the Institute in support of the Bill, which is an 
Architectural Education Bill, similar to the Bill before the 
British House of Commons. There is no doubt but that under 
such favourable auspices it will pass the colonial Parliament. 
Reviewing the position of this question of the Architects? 
Education and Registration Bill, and having regard to the fact 
that other countries are promulgating similar measures, and 
that adverse critics are becoming more pronounced in their hos- 
tility but less numerous, I am glad to think that the “ flowing 
tide” is with the Bill. The public generally are under the 
impression that such an Act has been in the statute-book for 
generations ; those to whom I have spoken upon the subject 
expressed astonishment that such is not the case. ‘I trust tha 
in the near future architectural art education will be provided 
for under the Architects’ Education and Registration Act; in 
the meantime the question should be discussed with calmness and 
deliberation befitting the importance of the interests involved. 

A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Seth-Smith, seconded by 
Mr. Marshall Robinson, and supported by Mr. E. J. Hamilton, 
V.P., was unanimously passed to the President for his address. 
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The annual dinner was held the same evening at the 
Holborn Restaurant, the President in the chair. 

Mr. Atherley-Jones, M.P., responding for “ The Architects’ 
Registration and Education Bill Committee,” said that he 
believed that the measure had been conceived in no sordid or 
narrow interest, but that the object sought was to secure the 
application of better materials, sounder methods, and more 
scientific principles in dealing with buildings. The man who 
was employed for the purposes of architecture must be 
an engineer, and fit .to deal with scientific methods. The 
ebject of the Bill was to insure that persons who 
practised as architects should be entitled to use the de- 
scription and title of architect. Their chief opposition 
had come from the Institute of British Architects, who had not 
advanced a single argument striking at the root of the measure, 
and he trusted that next year the Institute would base its 
objections on something definite. 

Mr. Wyke Bayliss, president of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, replying for “The Fine Arts,” said that the poets seemed 
to know very little about architecture, for they dreamed. that 
they dwelt in marble halls, but it was only a dream, and when 
they came upon gorgeous palaces and solemn temples these 
dissolved away, which was the very last thing that an architect 
would like to occur to his work. Dante talked about every- 
thing else in the world that then existed except architecture ; 
he dismissed Venice as a kind of furnace, and recorded the 
petty squabbles of Florence but nothing of its buildings, and 
the only city he described was in the heart of hell, where no 
doubt he thought the architects should be. With regard to 
‘painting, architecture had no better servant nor more terrible 
master than the painter. When at any time in the history of 
art the work of the architect had been transferred to the hands 
of the painter, architecture had been degraded. Perfect archi- 
tecture depended on the conception of the building being 
carried out from first to last perfect in itself, into which pictures 
might be brought, as men and women; sculpture and music 
would afterwards enter. When Michel Angelo and the other 
painters of the Renaissance began to build the Italian churches, 
instantly stucco arose, because it was the best thing to paint on, 
and they erected buildings for the purpose of making walls to 
paint their pictures on. He had an infinite regard for sculpture, 
but our climate was against it, and made its use difficult. But 
there was one of the loveliest things in the world that we 
Englishmen could cultivate, and that was the art of wood- 
carving. It seemed frightful that this art should not live out 
its life and be seen in exhibitions as pictures were seen. 

“The Society of Architects,” proposed by Sir W. H. Mar- 
ing, and other toasts followed. 


THE SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


Te annual report of the Council of the Royal Scottish 

Academy for 1892 has been presented. It states that the 
sixty-sixth exhibition was opened on December 19, 1891, and 
was closed on March 12, 1892. It contained 757 paintings in 
oil and water-colour, 39 works in sculpture, 27 architectural 
drawings and a number of etchings. At a general assembly of 
the Academy held on February 10, James Guthrie, J. Campbell 
Noble and J. Denovan Adam were elected to the rank of 
Academicians, to fill the vacancies caused by the deaths of John 
Dick Peddie, Sir William Fettes Douglas and Sir John Steell. 
At the statutory meeting of Academicians held on March 2 it 
was resolved that twelve artists be elected to the rank of 
Associate, and at the statutory general assembly of the 
Academy held on March 30 the following gentlemen were 
elected, viz.:—John Rhind, Arch. D. Reid, John Lavery, 
William Leiper, G. Washington Browne, Pollok S. Nisbet, 
A, K. Brown, Hypolyte J. Blanc, George Henry, Robert Noble, 
Pittendrigh Macgillivray and John Honeyman. 

The librarian and curators of the library report that the 
books, prints and drawings are in good order and catalogued 
up to date. The attendance of the students on Thursday nights 
is much better than it was during the previous session. 

The following additions have also been made to the 
Academy’s works of art, &c., during the past year :—(1) Aa//- 
dide Rocks, East Coast, Berwickshire, by J. Campbell Noble, 
R.S.A., diploma work ; (2) Evening— Strathspey, by J. Denovan 
Adam, R.S.A., diploma work ; (3) portraits of Mr. John Pitcairn, 
of Pitcairn, and Mrs. Mary Pitcairn, painted by Sir Henry 
Raeburn, R.A., bequeathed by their daughter, Mrs. Mary 
Veitch ; (4) inkstand of Sir David Wilkie, R.A., presented by 
Mr.. Thomas Scott, A.R.S.A. 

The visitors of the Life School report as follows :—‘ The 
session of 1891-92 commenced on November 2 and ended ou 
June 24, 1892, having had 122 morning and 122 evening 
meetings. The aggregate morning attendance was 1,415 and 
the aggregate evening attendance 1,150, giving an average 
attendance at each meeting of eleven in the morning and nine 
inthe evening. During the session ten students retired and 
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statistical returns, particularly as the result of the year’s work 
has already been. examined by the Council. They have 
pleasure in stating that during their visits they have found the 
students punctual in attendance, and diligent and enthusiastic 
in the prosecution of the classwork, while the progress made 
during the session by several students was most marked.” 

The Council record their satisfaction with the state of the 
school, as evinced by the high standard of excellence attained 
in the various studies to which prizes have been awarded, and 
which also characterises the work of the students generally. 
The Council are also glad that they again feel justified in 
awarding the Stuart Prize, it having been withheld for the past 
two years. The competitive works submitted are more 
numerous than in recent years, and nearly all indicate earnest. 
effort after the special qualities for which the prize was insti- 
tuted, and deserve warm commendation. While this is most 
gratifying, the Council see no reason why all the Academy 
students should not enter the competition. Apart from the 
prize, which is of some value, the Council feel assured that the 
effort to produce work of the character desiderated in the com- 
petition will be of great benefit to the student. After a careful 
examination of the work of the students, the Council awarded 
the prizes as follows:--The Chalmers Bursary, Robert A'2 
Brough ; extra prize for painting, A. Coutts Fraser; ‘the 
Chalmers-Jervise Prize for the best drawing from the life, 
A. Coutts Fraser ; for the second best drawing from the life, 
James T. Murray ; Maclaine-Watters Medal, Robert J. Brough ; 
the Stuart Prize, W. Skeoch Cumming and Robert J. Brough— 
equal, There being no work of sufficient merit by a student: in 
this year’s exhibition, the Keith Prize was withheld. 

The Council regret having to record the death of John 
Rhind, sculptor, one of the newly-elected associates ; of George 
Bruce, W.S., who for twenty-two years acted as law agent of 
the Academy ; and of William Forbes Skene, honorary pro- 
fessor of antiquities to the Academy. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year :— 
Council—Sir George Reid, president ; Mr. W. Beattie-Brown, 
Mr. W. D. M‘Kay, Mr. J. Lawton Wingate, Mr. J. Denovan 
Adam, Mr. Clark Stanton, Mr. D. W. Stevenson; Mr. George 
Hay, secretary; Mr. John Hutchinson, treasurer ; Mr. W. 
Beattie-Brown and Mr. D. W. Stevenson, auditors ; Mr. Otto 
T, Leyde, librarian ; Mr. W. Beattie-Brown and Mr. John 
Smart, curators of library ; Mr. D. W. Stevenson, Mr. William 
Hole, Mr. Robert M‘Gregor and Mr. Robert Alexander, 
visitors of the Life School ; Mr. Clark Stanton, curator of Life 
School. 


A TOUR IN GREECE. 


A PAPER was read by Mr. Thomas Kay at the meeting of 

the Manchester Literary Club on Monday last. He said 
that ancient Athens, with its porticoes and narrow streets on 
every side, must have compared very unfavourably with the 
modern city, laid out on sanitary principles, as it now exists ; 
but it must have been much more artistic and monumental as 
in the “good old times.” The Hermes are consigned to the 
museums, the ancient porticoes have disappeared irto the earth, 
the modern decorations are imitations only in a subsidiary 
fashion of that originality which stamped the creative art of the 
ante-Christian epoch by poetic thought and rare, if at times 
rude, conceit. Now Minerva brandishes the spears of war 
beside the Houses of Legislature, and the gilded marble 
reflects the bright sun better than the dead paint of olden 
statues. Edinburgh can well hold a candle for picturesqueness 
of site to Athens, but she lacks the pure air, smokeless 
atmosphere and brilliant colour of Athens and its Acropolis, 
surmounted with the ruined splendour, still graceful in 
decay, of its temples and the Propylea. Recently the area of 
the Acropolis has been cleared of the smaller stone débr7s, and 
one sees piled up as rubbish carved marble slabs of exquisite 
design, which would be most acceptable studies for our: art 
schools. The clearing has also revealed the foundations of 
other temples, and supporting the ncrth wall are the massive 
marble pillars of one which is said to have been in existence 
before the Parthenon was built. The results of the excavations 
of Dr. Schliemann at Mycenz have proved the existence of a 
high state of artistic development of not less than 500 years 
before the age of Pericles, a time as far back as that of Moses. 
The Acropolis of Mycenz has been greatly spoiled by the 
German excavators, not only of its treasures, but by its ancient 
walls and external fortifications being buried under the dédris 
taken from the interior. Whatever right Dr. Schliemann may 
have had to burrow inside the place, he had no right to per- 
manently disfigure this Acropolis of the great Agamemnon by 
making over its walls a tip, which has given it the appearance 
of a modern railway embankment. He concluded with a 
description of the present appearance of the Temple of 
Olympia. 
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TESSER. 


Piers in Architecture. 


LTHOUGH the bulk or breadth and thickness of piers 

must depend in a great measure upon the solidity required 
for the building and the weight they have to support, yet in 
order to secure architectural effect the breadth of the piers 
should never be much less than one-third of that of the arches, 
supposing the latter to be open ones, otherwise the effect will 
be meagre and deficient in solidity of appearance ; and in 
architecture excess of solidity, even approaching to heaviness, 
is generally a lesser defect than the contrary one. Much also 
depends not merely upon the width, but the proportions of the 
arches themselves, for if very wide or less than twice their 
width in height greater breadth is required in the piers than 
when the openings between them are of lofty or narrow pro- 
portion. In some external arcades or piazzas the piers are ex- 
ceedingly narrow or slender compared with the arches, so much 
so as to be little more than square pillars or insulated pilasters 
with arches springing from them. It would be better, there- 
fore, in similar cases to treat them altogether as such, convert- 
ing their imposts into pilasters or ante caps. Piers are fre- 
quently decorated with either pilasters or engaged columns, in 
which case their breadth must be such that the archivolt 
mouldings of the arches will fll up the space between the 
openings and the columns. In many instances columns are 
substituted for piers, placed either singly cr in pairs, and the 
arches spring either immediately from their capitals or from an 
entablature over them. There are again many examples in 
which both piers and a lesser order or sub-order of columns 
are employed, the latter being insulated on each side of the 
pier and their entablature forming the impost from which the 
arches spring. Palladio’s Basilica, or Palazzo di Ragione, at 
Vicenza, affords an example of the‘kind, in which the faces of 
the piers themselves consist of a larger order in half columns, 
so that the whole composition resembles a series of what are 
termed arched Venetian windows entirely filling up the spaces 
between the larger columns. Besides these and other modes 
of decoration niches are occasionally introduced as ornaments 
to piers. 

Freemasonry and Architecture. 


Before the invention of printing, when the means of com- 
municating knowledge were few and imperfect, no readier mode 
presented itself of extending and keeping up the speculative 
and practical information spread among any profession than 
by establishing the profession itself into a community or order, 
all the members of which would have one object and one 
interest in common. ‘This would be more particularly the case 
with regard to architecture, which calls for the co-operation of 
various branches of science and the mechanical arts, and was 
moreover for several ages the paramount art, all the other arts 
of decoration being, as far as they then existed, subservient to 
it. The importance of architecture to the church, on account 
of the impressive dignity it conferred upon religious rites and 
the ministers of religion, naturally induced the clergy to take it 
under their especial protection. For a long time not only were 
ecclesiastics the chief patrons but almost the chief professors 
of the art, yet as they had occasion for the assistance of prac- 
tical artificers in various branches they admitted them into 
fellowship with themselves, establishing a kind of order of a 
mixed character, just as the orders of chivalry combined at 
their origin the principles of military and religious discipline. 
Hence some have supposed freemasonry to have been a branch 
of chivalry, and to have been established at the time of the 
Crusades.. The more probable hypothesis perhaps is that they 
were related to each other only in emanating from the same 
source—from the influence of ecclesiastical power; and their 
being so derived would alone account for the mystery and 
secrecy which the guilds of masons affected; and, together 
with their zeal in accumulating knowledge for themselves, their 
desire to confine it to their own body. By means of these 
associations the inventions and improvements made in archi- 
tecture were communicated from one country to another, a 
circumstance which at once accounts for the sudden spread of 
Pointed or Gothic architecture throughout the whole of the West 
of Europe, and at the same time renders it so exceedingly 
difficult to determine at all satisfactorily where that style 
actually originated, or what nation contributed most towards 
its advancement. Owing also to the jealousy with which the 
masons kept their knowledge to themselves, it is not at all sur- 
prising that the history of the art during the Middle Ages 
should be involved in so much obscurity that it can now be 
traced only by its monuments, all documents relative to the 
study of it having been concealed as much as possible, even 
when something of the kind must have been in existence. 
Among the causes which led afterwards to the decline of these 
institutions was, on the one hand, the suspicion with which the 
church itself began to regard them as societies that might in 
time acquire an influence not easily watched and which might 


| be turned against itself; and on the other, the spread of in- 


formation, together with the revival of the arts, which deprived 
such bodies of their utility and importance and rendered it 
impossible for them to confine their knowledge exclusively 
within their own pale. In this country an Act was passed 
against masonry in the third year‘of Henry VI., at the instiga~ 
tion of the Bishop of Winchester. It was, however, never 
enforced, and Henry himself afterwards countenanced the 
brethren by his presence at lodges of masons. It was also- 
patronised by James I. of Scotland, but it was no longer indis- 
pensable to the church, which accordingly withdrew its pro- 
tection—an event that would otherwise have been occasioned 
by the Reformation. 


Variations of Greek Architecture. 


Greek architecture was always changing. The Doric 
column and its adjuncts were constantly losing their massive~ 
ness, from the seven at Corinth to the two or three that stand 
up at Nemea. The correct belief is that the Nemean architect 
went too fast, that he should have stopped at the exact propor- 
tions which were lighted on by Ictinus and Callicrates on the 
Athenian acropolis. Sculpture, too, advanced, and architects 
knew how to make use of its advances, from the grotesques at 
Selinus' to the works of Phidias. Presently new forms of 
capital came in, new proportions of columns, new adornments. 
of entablatures. The Ionic and the Corinthian, the Greek and 
the Roman forms of each, the Roman combination of the two, 
all had their day. The Olympion of Athens was finished by 
Hadrian after a widely different sort from that in which it had 
been begun by Pisistratus. 
speedy change than in some other times and places. The 
architect had often a good deal of room for choice. The 
Nemean architect might have made his columns of exactly the: 
same proportion as those of the Parthenon ; he chose to make 
them more slender. One architect chose to adopt the new 
Ionic forms, another clave to the elder Doric. 
Hadrian Doric became fashionable again, just as Italian 
became fashionable in England in the seventeenth century and 
Gothic again in the nineteenth. Some daring men ventured to 
bring together the features of two distinct orders. At Aosta 
Corinthian columns may be seen supporting a Doric triglyph.. 
The breach of rule is frightful, but the actual building does not 
look amiss. Here was choice, but choice within certain bounds. 
There must be columns and entablatures, there must be 
columns of a particular kind. For wide is the difference 
between the simplest Doric and the most enriched Corinthian ; 
the difference is small compared with the difference which 
parts both from the buildings of Egypt. Both speak the same 
language, though in different dialects, in different stages. All, 
buildings which cleave to the Greek construction and do not 
bring in the Roman feature of the arch, belong to one general 
style ; but within certain bounds the taste of one age might" 
depart from the taste of an earlier age, the taste of one man. 
might vary from the taste of another man. 


The Roman System of Transferring Land. 


Among the ancient Romans the ownership of things which — 


were “res nec mancipi,” and among them lands in the pro- 
vinces, could be transferred without the formalities required in 
the case of “res mancipi.” The foundation of the distinction 
as to lands appears to be this. The real ownership (dominium) 
of provincial lands was either in the Roman people, in which 
case the lands were called Stipendiaria, or in the reigning 
Cesar, in which case they were called Tributaria, ‘There was. 
therefore no ownership properly so-called of lands in the pro- 
vinces by individuals ; at least no ownership in the sense in 
which lands in Italy were held. Lands in Italy held by in- 
dividuals in full or Quiritarian ownership could be the subjects 
of usucapion, in jure cessio, mancipatio and vindicatio ; lands. 
in the provinces could not unless they acquired the Jus Italicum.. 
Originally all the conquered lands even in Italy were Ager 
Publicus, the property of the State, and so long as they 
remained in that condition nothing beyond the use (usus. 
fructus) and occupation of them could be in private in~ 
dividuals: Much of the Ager Publicus in course of time was- 
assigned to citizens in full ownership, and accordingly it would 
become “mancipi” and subject to the same rule as to aliena~ 
tion as other lands held in Quiritarian ownership. Mancipatio 
could only take place between Roman citizens and Latini 
Colonarii and Latini Juniani, and those Peregrini who enjoyed 
the Commercium, or privilege of buying and selling. As. 
the effect of mancipatio was to transfer Quiritarian owner- 
ship with its accessory rights of usucapion, in jure cessio,. 
mancipatio and vindicatio, the reason of the rule: is 
obvious. The form of mancipatio was in some respects a 
disadvantage, inasmuch as without observing the formali- 
ties required by the law the legal property in a thing “ man- 
cipi” could not pass. The mancipatio was that form of 
transfer of which we find similar examples in the early history of 


most countries, and implied originally an actual seisin of the 
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thing transferred. No writing being required, it was necessary | with the first attempts, gave orders to continue the excavations, 


that there should be some evidence of the transfer, and such 
evidemce was secured by the mode of transfer which the law 
required. So far as relates to land, mancipatio in its origin 
may be presumed to have been equivalent to the feoffment with 
livery ef seisin. There was another mode of. alienating things 
“mancipi,” by the form called zz jure cessto, which, 
according to Ulpian, was applicable also to things “nec 
amancipi.” The zz jure cessto was a fictitious action before a 
competent magistrate at Rome, or a prxtor, or before a praeses 
in a province. The purchaser claimed the thing as his, and 
the seller either acknowledged his claim or made no defence, 
‘upon which the magistrate gave judgment for the purchaser. 
This form was in effect and was called “legis actio.” Its great 
resemblance to the fictitious suit formerly in use in our system, 
-called a Fine, might lead to the conjecture that the notion of a 
fine was taken by the early practitioners in our courts from the 
Roman law ; and that this hypothesis is exceedingly probable 
will be the more apparent, the further any person examines 
into the connection between the early English and the Roman 
law. The zz jure cesszo has apparently a closer resemblance to 
a Fine than the ¢vansactio of the Roman law, to which some 
writers would refer as the origin of the fine. Mancipatio, as 
“Gaius observes, was more in use than the zz jure cessio, inas- 
much as it was easier to transact the business with the assist- 
ance of a few friends than to go before a pretor or a praeses. 
Easements (jura frediorum, otherwise called sez vztutes) could 
be transferred in the case of lands in the city only by the cesszo 
2n jure, but in the case of lands in the country, also by 
smancipatio. But this observation applies only to Italic lands ; 
in the previnces, rights of this kind, such as right of road, of 
-conveying water, &c., were matter of contract. 


Bay Windows and Oriels. 


The distinction between a bay and an oriel is as follows-— 
‘by the former is understood a projecting window, or rather a 
projection pierced with window openings in its entire width 
and rising immediately from the ground, whether it be confined 
to the lower part of the building or carried up through one or 
‘more storeys above the ground-floor; by the latter, a bay 
-which does not descend to the ground, but is suspended over 
‘the face of the wall beneath it. Oriel accordingly corresponds 
with the German terms ZLrker-fenster and Chor-fenster, which 
are almost the only ones of similar import in any foreign 
‘language. This absence of a name for it is accounted for by 
the thing itself being scarcely known in the architecture of 
other countries, and in our own it occurs only in our Domestic 
Gothic or Tudor, such form of window being very rare indeed 
in ecclesiastical structures. In our Domestic, which also com- 
prises collegiate architecture, it is a beautiful and valuable 
feature, and one which admits of very great diversity of design 
-and also imparts much variety and liveliness of effect to a 
building, more especially if there be ground-bays likewise, the 


_ two kinds of projection both harmonising and contrasting with 


_ completel 


each other, Internally there is no distinction between bays 
and oriels, inasmuch as both the one and the other forma 
recess whose sides are filled with windows. But greater variety 
-of plan occurs in oriels than in bays, which are usually more 
‘spacious as to breadth and of shallower proportions as to 
depth ; they are also either rectangular in plan or form three 
sides of an octagon, whether a regular one or not, whereas 
-curved forms are of frequent occurrence in the plans of oriels 
and are occasionally combined with straight ones. Yet as 
similar plans do occur in bays no real distinction can be founded 
‘upon such accidents of design. . 


The City of Veleia. 


The discovery of a bronze table in 1747 by a peasant of the 
Commune of Macinisso while working in a field compelled the 
Italians to think about the ancient city of Veleia, which by 
some catastrophe, probably the fall of a mountain, was buried 
about the time of Constantine. The site of the city was 
45 miles from Parma. This table of Trajan was inscribed 
with a rescript that regulated the support of 279 poor children. 
The peasant broke it and carried the pieces to Cremona, where 
‘they were bought by a bell-founder. Fortunately they were 
seen by two priests, who rescued them from the melting-pot. 
‘In spite of the importance of the discovery thirteen years were 
allowed to pass without any attempt at exploration of the 
ground. In 1760 the Duke of Parma ordered an excavation at 
Macinisso, and the direction was entrusted to the Canon Costa 
and: Padre Paciaudi. Among the first discoveries was the 
foundations of the forum and other buildings, as well as twelve 
marble statues (some of them of superior workmanship), and 
numerous small bronze’ statues, medals, money, stamps, in- 
‘scriptions and small instruments and implements of bronze, 
among which perhaps the most singular is a pair of snuffers so 
ef the form now in use that, were it not for the 
evidence of being long buried, which they bear, it would be 
difficult to believe in their antiquity. The Duke being satisfied 


which were prosecuted with vigour until about the middle of 
the year 1765. When the excavations were commenced in 
1760 another bronze table was found at a short distance from 
the spot where thirteen years previously the Alimentary table 
of Trajan had been discovered. This table is nearly square, 
being 2 feet 2 inches and 7 lines (Paris) wide by 8 feet 8 inches 
high and about 2 lines thick. It is, however, not quite 
rectangular. On the sides and in the middle are holes by 
which it was probably attached to a wall. The writing, like 
the large table, is divided into pages; the first contains 
fifty-two lines and the second fifty-eight. At the beginning of 
the division between the pages the number IIII. is marked, 
from which it is manifest that this table was preceded by three 
others, forming six pages. It was customary among the 
Romans to record the laws and the public acts upon tables of 
bronze thus divided. The text of the bronze fragment begins 
at the end of the 19th chapter and ends with the beginning of 
the 23rd. The form of the letters, the orthography and the 
diphthongs are exactly similar to those of the Senatus-con- 
sultum de Bacchanalibus, which is entire in the Imperial 
Museum of Vienna. From these circumstances it. may be 
presumed to be of the same period, or at the latest about the 
middle of the eighth century of Rome, and consequently long 
previous to the Alimentary tables. Bolla and Comaschi con- 
sider this table to be part of a “lex satura.” Its object was to 
prescribe to the municipalities of Gallia Cisalpina a constant 
rule of procedure. The forum is proportioned according to 
the rules of Vitruvius, being in width two-thirds of its length. 
Rude Doric columns of brick stuccoed formed the porticoes, 
which ran round three sides of the forum. The basilica stood 
on the warmest side of the forum, as was recommended by 
Vitruvius. The buildings of the city were of rough materials, 
stuccoed and painted. A fragment in the museum of Parma 
suggests that the arabesque ornament was similar in character 
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to what was seen in the south of Italy. 


** Macchine Colossali.”? 


In Italy there are many examples of what may be called 
facade monuments, which are extensive architectural composi- 
tions, consisting of two or more orders of columns, with pedi- 
ments, niches, statues, panels and various other architectural 
decorations. Of such “ macchine colossali,” as Cicognara 
terms them, the monument of the Doge Valier by Tirali and 
that of the Doge Pesaro by Longhena may be quoted as 
instances. In both of them the figures are merely accompani- 
ments to the architecture, and that which should be the 
principal one is almost the most insignificant among them. In 
the Catafalc tomb, even when equally extravagant in point of 
accumulated embellishment, there is at least a certain degree 
of character that stamps it at first sight for what it is, whereas 
in those of the kind just referred to there is nothing to indicate 
a sepulchral monument. This last remark applies very forcibly 
to those two celebrated works of Michel Angelo, the tombs of 
Giuliano and Lorenzo de’ Medici, each of which has, besides 
the figures of those personages, two naked semi-recumbent 
figures, a male and female, intended or supposed to be intended 
to express day and night (or sleep) and morning and evening. 
To say nothing of the obscurity and unmeaningness of such 
allegory, the statues themselves are ill-calculated to awaken 
religious. sentiment. They are masterly academical produc- 
tions, the triumph of the artist, the admiration of connoisseurs, 
but nothing more. Infinitely superior both in feeling and in 
taste are many other Italian tombs of about the same period, 
which consist of little more than a simple defoszto, or sarco- 
phagus, with either a recumbent or semi-recumbent figure of 
the deceased upon it; such, for instance, as those of Giov. 
Andr. Boccaccio in the cloister of Santa Maria della Pace, and 
of Angelo Marzi in the church of the Annunziata at Florence, 


Duty on Bricks. 


In 1784 when the duty on bricks was first imposed the 
amount was 2s. 6¢. per thousand. An additional duty of 1». 6d. 
per thousand was decreed in 1794. The duty was increased to 
5s. in: July 1803, and at the same time a duty of Ios. per 
thousand was ordered to be levied on al! bricks that were of 
larger dimensions than ordinary. The increase in the duty is 
of course to be explained by the expenses of the war against 
France, which curtailed large contributions to several of the 
European governments. Subsequently the duty of 125. 1od. 
per thousand was compelled to be paid on “smoothed and 
polished bricks,” and 24s. 2d. on larger sizes of the same class. 
The revenue officers used to be rather liberal in interpreting 
the class of bricks that came under the highest duties. Bricks 
struck with a bat or placed on a table to straighten them if 
warped have been classed as smoothed and polished, and 
mulcted with the 12s. od. duty. In 1821 duty was paid on 
978,655,642 bricks, and in 1825 on 1,991,405,278 bricks. The. 
duty in 1834 produced 347,305/. 5s. 24a. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE session of the, Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society opens on Monday, the 21st inst, when Mr.-G, B. 
BuLMER, F.R.I.B.A., the president, will deliver an address. 
The syllabus of lectures for the session includes papers on 
“Electric Lighting,” by Mr. T. S. Watney; “The Knight 
Templars in England, with special reference to their Pos- 
sessions in Leeds and District,” by Mr. J. W. MorkILL; 
“Some Remarks on Colour Decoration,” by Mr. H. V. 
LANCHESTER ; “ The Cistercian Abbey of Dore, Hereford- 
shire,” by Mr. Roranp W. PauL; and an exhibition of 
architectural drawings shown by limelight. 


Ir there is any use in examinations in technological 
subjects the City and Guilds of London Institute has pro- 
vided opportunities: enough where it can be~ secured. 
During April, May and June of the present year the know- 
ledge possessed by students of no less than fifty-five 
subjects was tested. Altogether 16,565 students from 
610 classes in 265 centres of teaching presented themselves. 
There were 8,534 papers submitted, which is an increase 
on last year’s work. The percentage of failures, it must be 
acknowledged, was rather high, being 47°6, while last year 
there were only 44°7 failures. . At the same time the result 
is not altogether disappointing, and it reveals that the 
examination is not a matter of form.’ In carpentry and 
joinery 886 papers were prepared, and 4o per cent. turned 
out failures. Out of the $25 papers from plumbers the 
failures were more numerous, being 47°2 per cent. In 
brickwork and masonry the failures amounted to 36°7 per 
cent. on 215 papers. Only three papers related to plasterers’ 
work ; two passed, and the failure was therefore 33°3 per 
cent. In 1890 the percentage of failure in plumbing was 
59, and last year 56:7. On the whole the results are 
encouraging, and it is evident, as the Examinations Com- 
mittee report, that ‘the value of the Institute’s certificate is 
more generally appreciated by artisans and by employers, 
and that the examinations are utilised by County Councils 
as a Satisfactory means of testing the efficiency of the 
technical classes under their control.” 


THERE appears to be some commotion raised in 
Sydney, New South Wales, on the appearance of a 
circular which has been issued by Mr. J. H. BUCKERIDGE, 
an English architect who settled in Australia a few years 
ago. To some extent the document is biographical, and 
relates the author’s architectural career since he entered 
Mr. PeEarson’s office in 1873. We are not acquainted 
with Mr. Buckeripcr’s designs or works, but, judging 
from his statements, he has had a very wide experience 
as assistant to various architects. - According to the Arch- 
bishop of CANTERBURY, he has had the benefit of “the best 
possible training.” Mr. BuCKERIDGE appears to be a type 
of a great many able young architects who have spared no 
trouble to attain efficiency, but who have only a hazy 
prospect of commissions. Some will no doubt have to 
become “ghosts,” others assistants. But so precarious a 
future is not encouraging, and it is no wonder that the 
more enterprising try their luck in the Colonies. Are men 
of that class to be satisfied with a repetition of what they 
have endured in London? According to the dictates of 
monopoly under the guise of professional respectability, 
the correct course for-every architect who has not friends is 
to be patient, and wait suffering in a lonely office, or to 
spend. years over a drawing-board at the wages of a 
labourer. But the emigrants know well that in England com- 
missions are rarely to be obtained without the adoption of the 
tactics thatare common in commercial affairs, for clients prefer 
to be sought rather than to go in search of an architect. No 
doubt there is condemnation of the exercise of business 
proficiency in that way, but the men who are loudest in 
upholding an exalted standard, in practice are rarely indif- 
ferent to the main chance and whatever belongs to it. In 
New South Wales we suppose nobody ever seeks a com- 
mission, at least in theory, and hence, no doubt, there is a 
desire to’send Mr. BuckeRinpGE to the Australian Coventry. 

But before so extreme a measure is adopted, it would be 
well to ask in what way is his conduct not professional ? 
Members of other learned professions take care to make 


| their merits known to the -bestowers of patronage.. In 
“England medest architects suffer because they are sup- 


posed to care for only one class of buildings, or are too 
busy, and will not undertake a commonplace sort of com- 
mission. It surely is allowable in a young, go-ahead town 
for an emigrant to assure everybody that he is able and — 
willing towork. We are afraid the established architects in 
all the Colonies must expect to find their sense of decorum 
often disturbed by strangers who resemble Mr. BUCKERIDGE. | 
In England and Scotland several causes attract a great 
number of pupils to architects’ offices. It is not to be 
expected that they can all prosper on local commissions. 
They must go elsewhere, unless they are willing to serve as 
aids to shrewder men. Foreigners do not care much for 
English training in the arts. The Colonies alone are the 
refuge for the superfluity which selfishness has created. 
If the emigrants are able to succeed by simply sending out _ 
circulars, then the colonial architects cannot have given. 
much satisfaction to their clients. 


ANYONE who is acquainted with institutions in the 
North will not be surprised when they learn that. Mr. 
OrrRoOcK’s gift of water-colour drawings is not to enrich the 
Edinburgh Gallery. He should have known how strong is. 
the sense of dignity among officials, and that they will 
sacrifice the interests of the mere public over an affair of 
etiquette. Under the circumstances it must be acknowledged 
that it was rather presumptuous on the part of the. Scottish 
Academicians to make it appear that they exercised any 
power in the National Gallery. The true position of the 
case should have been frankly explained to Mr. ORROCK, 
who, although a Scotsman, has lived too long in England. 
to realise the actual status of the Scottish Academy. The 
best course to follow would be to withdraw the gift from 
Edinburgh and make it over to Glasgow. In the western: 
capital Mr. ORRocK would have to deal with the practical 
men who belong to the Town Council, and they would 
appreciate the drawings. In a short time Glasgow will also 
have suitable picture galleries, and there is no doubt that 
students would make good use of such valuable examples 
as Mr. Orrock has offered. ~ 


ih. Fe 


WHEN Sir RoGER DE COVERLEY observed the rate at 
which the new churches were erected in London, he merely 
observed, ‘Church work is, slow, church work is slow.” 
His words deserve to be taken in a wider signification than 
that of measuring the time occupied with masonry or brick- 
work. In England, church builders have been not only 
slow, but very slow, in grasping the problem that was before 
them. Instead of striking out buildings that were adapted 
to requirements, they have continued to imitate those which 
were intended for a different ritual, and therefore to suit 
different requirements. It may now be said that. the 
church has made the religion, for such is the influence of | 
architecture men are bound to submit to what it desires. , 
After all the experiments made during the last couple of . 
centuries, Mr. JAMES Cubitt, in his “ Popular Handbook | 
of Nonconformist Church Building” (JAMES CLARKE & * 
Co.), finds it necessary to appeal for liberty to, allow 
‘‘ Dissenters’ Gothic” to grow in a rational way :—“ Let it 
only have the courage to develop on its own lines, to be 
itself, and not a pale imitation of Anglican architecture, and 
the possibilities before it are very great ; what it needs is 
not more ornament, not more expense, it is simply more 
refinement and more distinctiveness of expression.” It 
might be supposed that long ago the authorities of Non- 
conformist churches and their architects would have exer- 
cised the desired liberty, to the great gain of architecture, 
secular as well as ecclesiastical ; but it was not to be. If — 
hereafter there is adherence to stereotyped and irrational 
forms, it will not be Mr. Cusitt’s fault. In his little book 
he gives plain instructions about the course to be followed 
when suitable churches are needed, which can be under- 
stood by the authorities of any rural district. He does not 
attempt to make every elder his own architect, but he sug- 
gests how they can obtain suitable designs and have them . 
carried out in a way that will do justice to all concerned, as 
well'as to a congregation. It is not. a book for amateu 
builders, but to committees and congregations it will be as 
safe an adviser as can be desired. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND “SEBIBSB. 


DESIGN FOR TOP-LIGHTED CHURCH, NEAR VICTORIA STREET: 
WESTMINSTER. (J. BELCHER.|) 


BARRETT-BROWNING MEMORIAL, LEDBURY. 
HIS design was submitted in competition last May. 
The site is rectangular and has a frontage of 3o feet 
in the Homend. and 36 feet in Bye Street. The conditions 
required the clock tower to be placed at the angle of the 
two streets, and the height to centre and diameter of clock 
face were given. The accommodation asked for and pro- 
vided was:—A public: reading-room and small library on 
ground floor, two classrooms, w.c. and lavatory on first 
floor, rooms on upper floor for caretaker and cellar for fuel, 
&c. Stone stairs are arranged in the tower. The authors 
endeavoured to design a building that should be in 
harmony with the picturesque old town, which contains 
many interesting examples of timber houses. The tower 
and stonework of ground storey were to be of a reddish 
sandstone, fifty tons of which could be quarried free. The 
remainder of facing under gables was to be of thin red 
bricks, to give scale to the building. The first floor, upper 
part. of tower and gables were to be in timber framing, 
either fir treated with Stockholm tar, or if possible of oak, 
which would be merely left to bleach by exposure to the 
weather, the spaces between the timbers being filled in 
with “rough cast.” The overhanging storeys were ex- 
pressly permitted in the conditions. ‘The roofs, including 
those of the tower, were to be covered with hand-made 
tiles of a rich dark colour. The stipulated cost, exclusive 
of clock and fittings, was 1,600/. After making a careful 
estimate, the prices being based on those given in the 
conditions, it was found that the work could be completed 
for this sum. The authors were Mr. JoHN E.. NEWBERRY 
and Mr. C. W. Baker, architects, of 2 Barton Street, 
Westminster. 


ANDERNACH-ON-THE-RHIN2. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE second meeting of the Association for the present 
session was held on Friday, 4th inst., Mr. H. O. Cresswell, 
president, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
Pe oa cnort,. WH: A; Skipper, iCyril Power; T.< F:.Gyreen, G:. H: 
Smith, G. P..Sheridan, W. H. Barrett, A. E. Gardner, F. E. 
Morris, A. H. Allan, S. B. Brinson, J. S. Lee, P.. E. Stenning, 
E. G. Page, A. Stedman, A..F. J. Cox, C. A. J...Sharman, A. J. 
Gurney, T. E. Abbott, B. G. Redgrave, B. Hoole, J. H. W. 
Lake, R. S. J. Fowler, A. G. Bewes, T. Wallis, F.. Lishman, 
M. G. Peckell, P. Morris, W. H. May, G. O. Scorer, P. Sherrin, 
M. F. W. Bunney, A. B. Hayward, C. R.. Hicks, E. Wheeler, 
W. J. Waghorne, J. E. Shield, J. P. Bishop, G. B. Hoole, C. de 
Gruchy, S. Perkins, A. E. Dainton, A. W. Pocock, J. H. 
Coram, J. L. Walker, L. C. Simpson, E. C. Nisbet and H. E. J. 
Haggard. 

Mr. WILLIAM YOUNG then read the | following paper, 
entitled— 

Notes on the Application of an Architectural Education. 

’ Mr. Young at the outset remarked that up to the present 
he had declined to read a paper at any society meeting what- 
ever, but when he received an invitation from the hon. secretary 
to address them he had recognised the exceptional circum- 
stances, and replied that he would do so, for he regarded the 
Association as engaged in doing a good work and honestly 
regarded it as the hope of architecture in the future. Having 
explained why he had selected this particular subject for his 
lecture, he proceeded :— 

A few months ago I was present at a meeting of the 
Institute, and the discussion was’ very warm, and everybody in 
general disagreed with everybody else. At last, towards the 
close, Professor Kerr got up and ‘said, “I'll tell youa story.” 
These words weré like oil on troubled water, and for the first 
time that evening there was general agreement in listening to, 
and heartily appreciating the Professor’s story. Now, sir, if I 
may be allowed, I shall take a ,hint from the Professor, but 
with a difference. I shall begin my remarks on the subject by 
a story, a little sketch from life, in place of ending with one. 
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. Some years ago, when I was younger than most of you ly 


see before me to-night, I found myself one of a band of young 


men engaged in the study of art ; most of us were students of 
architecture, but we had one thing in common, we were all 
enthusiasts for art. We discussed art incessantly ; we agreed 
and disagreed about it. One thing is certain—just as iron 
sharpeneth iron, we all derived benefit from our interchange of 
ideas. But not content with the interchange of views amongst 
ourselves, we thought we could do something for the advance- 
ment of architecture. This, it was decided, was to take shape 
in a magazine devoted to the art side of architecture, with 
nothing of the newspaper in it. This was at a time when the 
illustrations in the building papers were few, and had not 
reached the excellence they have attained to at the present day. 
Well, our scheme had so far advanced that we had a meeting 
with a well-known printer, to advise us as to the printing and 
publishing. Our friend the printer, an amiable, kind old 
gentleman, with much experience at his trade, listened 
patiently to all we had to say, and at the end he replied :— 
“Anyone can write a book or a magazine, and any fool can 
print it; but it takes a very clever man to sell it.” 

I do not quote this story to dissuade any of you from 
becoming authors and applying your architectural education in 
that way (it shows you the views printers and publishers take), 
for in spite of the wise advice several of us did blossom into 
authors. This little glimpse out of the past came into my mind 
when reading over your curriculum for the present session. 
I was impressed with its comprehensiveness. I thought of the 
time just past when every architectural student had to work 
out his education in his own way, and I wondered how men like 
Wren and Inigo Jones acquired their architectural education, 
without even the aid of the splendid architectural libraries now 
at our service, and with very little instruction in drawing. I 
may safely say there never was a time in the history of this. 
country when the education of an architect was so well pro- 
vided for as the present. The student has his course mapped 
out for him, and facilities are given him which were never 
within the reach of students of architecture before. Great 
credit is due to this Association for this good work. You 
have made it, shall I say, easier to acquire a good archi- 
tectural education now than ever it was before ; but the diffi- 
culties of putting that education into practice are as great now, 
if not greater, than ever they were. You have given us, or are 
giving us, the training and the knowledge, the art and the 
power, whatever you like to call it, to design buildings, make 
plans and write specifications. But it is the question of the 
author and the publisher I have just referred to. The difficulty 
of realising our designs in brick and stone remains un- 
diminished. 

The most difficult period in an architect’s career is when a 
young architect begins to turn his education into practice. 
Remember, I only say it is difficult, not an insurmountable 
difficulty. Indeed, some of you may get over it as easily as 
you passed over the fons asinorum. Some of you may be born 
into the way of practice, some may be thrust into it by kind 
friends, but with zeal and energy all of you may forge your way 
into it. 

Having completed your education and passed all your 
examinations—I am not sure whether you have examinations, 
but that does not matter, for the real point for you individually 
is to have a thorough grasp of all the subjects ; the fact of 
passing an examination will not serve you in the hour of need, 
but having a firm grip of the subjects will serve you. In case 
I may be misunderstood when I say “having completed your 
architectural education,” I mean having completed your archi- 
tectural education here. For an architect’s education is never 
complete. It is like the brook that goes on for ever; at any 
rate, for every true architect his education is always going on, 
and that is what gives the man who has been a long time in 
practice and done a lot of work such an immense advantage. 
He has an education which only comes by doing much work. 
It cannot be got in any other way. When you begin to. 
practise you will find the advantage of the education you are 
receiving here. Have your mind well stored with knowledge— 
you can make use of it all in the practice of architecture. Know 
something of everything and everything of something. That 
is the ideal education for an architect. But do not lose sight 
of this fact, that after all education is only the tools with which 
you are to work. And we judge aman by his work, and not by 
the tools with which he does it. And it is not the tools you 
possess nor any ornamentation in the way of letters after your 
name, no matter what those letters are, that will make your 
position as an.architect. It is .not even reading papers, or 
giving lectures, or taking part in discussions, or writing letters. 
to the papers, that will make your position as anarchitect. No; — 
it is your work and your work alone. As a good tree is known, 
by its fruit, so a good architect is known by hi work and by » 
his work only. a ' 
| At the commencement. many of you may look to com- 
petitions as one way of applying your education. I am not 
going into the question of competition, for I do not know much 
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about it. But probably I know more about it than most of you 
here to-night, both behind the scenes and in front. But I 
cannot pass this subject, because I believe competition has a 
fascination for most young architects ; I do not think it has for 
the older ones. Many young men beginning their career as 
architects regard it asa short cut to success. That idea, let 
me tell you, is all romance. It would do very well for a novel. 
An author, if he should happen to make his hero a young 
architect would probably make him enter some large com- 
petition, some great public building, and he would get the first 
premium awarded to his hero, making his design far and away 
above all the others, leaving the older architects nowhere, but 
filling them with surprise and envy at the splendid achievement 
of the youthful hero. No doubt this would go down in a story- 
book, but that novelist would not be a realist. His picture 
would not be true to life. No, there is no such thing in the 
real life of an architect as jumping at one bound to the top of 
the tree ; as in everything else there must be time for growth. 
We ate not all like Jonah’s gourd, that sprang up in a night. 
If we were we should be no more enduring. Your probabilities 
of success in competitions will be much greater after you have 
had two or three years’ experience in carrying out buildings ; 
your designs will then take a practicable and realisable form 
that they would not have without this experience. Although I 
am not a believer in competitions, they are an established 
custom for the present which we have to face, and I am not 
going to say anything that would discourage you from com- 
peting. But, let me say, I believe you might count all the 
men who have made a position for themselves by competition on 
your fingers. Few have gained by them, and architects asa 
body have lost by them. Look for a moment at a competition 
from a financial point of view. Let us take one for a building 
to cost, say, 20,000/. ; twenty-five designs are sent in} and pro- 
bably a good many more begun and not sent in. Each design 
would have about ten drawings, and you may put down the 
minimum out-of-pocket expenses at 4o/. Taking forty by 
twenty-five and you will find the twenty-five competing archi- 
tects have spent 1,000/. in order that one of them may earn a 
commission of I,000/. It is not as if the successful architect 
took the 1,000/. for the competition drawings. No, he has still 
te make all the working drawings, &c., to earn his commission, 
just as if there had been no competition. 

A commercial man would say this may be art or it may be 
profession, but it is not good business. But there is a much 
more serious objection to competitions, which is this. After you 
have taken every possible pains and expended skill and labour, 
not to mention money, and really have produced a design of 
high merit, you have to face this fact, that in competitions 
generally the gate of success seldom swings on the hinges of 
merit. It is a startling statement to make, but it is a fact. You 
may dispute it, but you will not be able to refute it, and I repeat 
it. I say in competitions generally the gate of success seldom 
swings on the hinges of merit. It does sometimes; it should 
always, but it does not. More oftenit is lifted from its true and 
natural bearings by the leverage of local influence—aye, even 
if you should have the assessor’s award in your favour, and it 
has even been known to be held up by the rotten props of cor- 
ruption. It is for this reason, amongst others, that my advice 
to you is this, put not your trust in competitions, for the ways 
thereof are dark and doubtful, Use them if you will, but only 
as an extra string to your bow if you use them at all. If you 
will compete use great discretion as to the competitions you go 
in for. Do not attempt a subject you have no experience in— 
wait until there is one you understand. The planning of many 
classes of buildings, such as hospitals, lunatic asylums and 
workhouses, is the result of a development by specialists, and 
you could not make yourself thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject in the time allowed. Do not attempt too much or too 
many and stick in the middle. I have known many promising 
young men who were always beginning things and completing 
nothing, they were failures on that account. It is a wholesome 
rule to complete anything you put your hand to ; try it and you 
will find out its value. Do not give all your thoughts to the 
elevations to the neglect of the plans. Be strong in your 
planning if you mean to win. Do not send in scamped and 
anyhow kind of drawings for the plans and sections and beauti- 
ful drawings for the elevations. Do not compete where the 
conditions are mean or unfair, and avoid all competitions which 
announce three premiums and ina little note at the end inform 
you the first premium will merge in the commission ; as a 
matter of fact it is only two premiums, not three, and they 
should honestly say so. . 

Some committees think that architects will accept any 
conditions they choose to impose on them. If architects were 
united, as they should be, all this would soon be changed. 
Do not make a design that would cost double the sum stated ; 
an assessor is bound to throw it out. In short, prepare your 
design and your drawings as if you were going to be saddled 
with the responsibility of carrying out the work. One of the 


best things to know about competitions is to know when to 
avoid them. 


I will wind up my remarks on competitions by a little story 
told me bya client who sat in the House of Commons for 
abcut forty years. An honourable member, who was regarded 
as one of the most polished speakers in the House, was expected 
to speak one evening in a debate. ‘The question was one with 
which he was well acquainted. The hours went by, but the 
honourable member never once tried to catch the Speaker’s 
eye. He was met afterwards in the lobby by some friends, 
who asked him, “ Why did you not speak to-night? We all 
expected you.” “Well,” he replied, “I intended to speak ; but 
let me tell you I have often been sorry the morning after for 
having spoken. I never yet was sorry for holding my tongue.” 

I believe it is a fact that on the morning after the result of — 
every Competition is made known there are many men sorry for 
having competed—perhaps sorry would be too mild a word to 
express the feelings of some of them after they see the accepted 
design ; but if you were to poll the country over you would 
probably not find one man who was sorry for not having taken 
part in the competition. 

The most interesting individual for you when you commence 
practice is a client. There are two classes of clients, the 
private individual and‘a public body, represented. to you by a - 
committee, There are, of course, infinite varieties of both, but 
they both require management, in the sense of understanding 
them and their wants (for what they want and what they 
ask for is often two different things), so as to be able to 
guide them and get on with them, sometimes a_ very 
difficult and delicate thing to do, and requires a great 
deal of judgment and sometimes much patience. It is a 
simple enough thing to do when you know how, but as the way - 
of doing it is not taught in the classes, you will only come by it 
by experience. Some men have the gift intuitively. Some 
never acquire it, and, in consequence, instead of going on 
smoothly and pleasantly with their clients and becoming 
friends it is all the other way, disagreement and differences and 
dissatisfactions, On such terms the game is not worth the 
candle. 

The great thing is to get your client’s entire confidence, and 
I must say that the comprehensive education you are pursuing 
here will help you, in a large measure, to this end. For clients 
ask all kinds of questions, on every conceivable subject, and 
you are expected to be able to answer at once. If you cannot, 
they think that you are not so well informed as you ought to 
be. You will find that some amount of foreign travel, and a 
personal acquaintance with some of the principal buildings in 
Europe, both ancient and modern, and also of those in our 
own country, will be of much service to you in gaining your 
client’s confidence and immense service to you in your work. 
This necessity of having your client’s confidence and being 
able to manage him, or, in other words, advise and guide him, 
is the more necessary, for you will find in many instances, 
probably in most, if you want to carry out good work it is’ not 
enough to be able to prepare good designs. You will also 
have to persuade your client to let you carry them out un- 
mutilated. If you havea special feature in your design—one 
on which you pride yourself for its: originality and go—it is 
almost sure to be objected to on the score of expense, or simply 
because it is original and they do not like it; and it will 
depend on your judgment and tact to bring your client round 
to your views. A good many buildings are ruined and good 
designs spoilt by the architect having to give way to his client. 
In fact, following him in place of leading him. I remember a 
very terse criticism made on a drawing in the Academy, which 
was to this effect: Mr. Blank seems unfortunate in always 
having the vigour and go taken out of his design to please 
his clients. 

Committees, I was once told, are the most difficult clients 
to get on with ; my experience is all the other way, I think - 
they are excellent clients to get on with. But you will require 
some acquaintance with the rules of procedure in committee. 
This.is important for you to learn, for committees are strict as 
to rules of procedure. See that everything decided upon is 
put in the minutes, and have a copy of every minute sent to 
you. If the work you are engaged on takes a long time the 
committee at the end may be entirely changed from the one 
you started with, and you may be the only one left who knows 
what has taken place ; and your acquaintance with the minutes, 
&c., will keep them right. They will look to you to do so, If 
you do not get on with your committee you will have a bad 
time, for then comes in the truth of the saying that “a com- 
mittee has no soul to be saved.” Avoid making speeches in” 
committee, they look upon that as their prerogative. Say what 
you have to say ina few words. Be always in touch with the 
chairman ; he has usually a great influence over the other 
members, and is expected to know everything. Do not take a 
committee by surprise. If you want anything important—an 
extra 20,000/. or so—do not throw the request like a brick at 
their heads. Talk things over first with the chairman and two 
or three others. You will find that most important business 
in committee is pretty well agreed upon before it comes formally 
before the meeting. If your committee take a wrong view of 
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a matter or are likely to divide in place of being unanimous, 
get the matter put off until another day—-what you want will 
then probably come all right. 

Committees have immense powers, and when they once 
come to a decision it is almost impossible to get them to alter 
it. With committees, as with private individuals, you will find 
that with a little tact, and being always straightforward and 
open, and especially being yourself strong, with sound reason 
and clear as to what you want to do, you will generally succeed 
in leading your client to do what he ought to do, or, rather, to 
let you do what should be done. But if you are undecided 
yourself, have not fully made up your mind, if you are 
vacillating and uncertain, then depend upon it your client will 
often make you do things that will be no credit to you and be 
no satisfaction to him, and they will blame you for it. And, by 
the way, let me add emphatically, if you want to manage them 
never put on what is called “side.” It is detestable under all 
circumstances, and would at once put a committee against you. 

If you manage well you will find that many a man whom 
you meet at first only as a client becomes your friend for life, 
and this management of clients is worth taking trouble over, if 
you consider that the main object of it is to enable you to do 
better work, to save your design from being cut down and 
spoilt, and so far promoting the practical advancement of 
architecture. For remember this, one good work does not 
remain alone, but leads others to do good work. _ 

It was said in this room, and it has been said elsewhere, 
that after all architects were the servants of the British public, 
and you will have to give them what they want. Well, I admit 
we are the servants of the British public, but we will best serve 
them by giving them what they ought to have and what is best 
for them. Some of the British public have strong prejudices 
and fads ; some have even brilliant ideas, which, alas ! are im- 
practicable, and if they come and give you a commission to 
carry out fads and impracticable notions, or schemes which you 
know to be wrong, and which, if carried out, would be a dis- 
appointment to them and no credit to you, then, I say, the only 
true way to serve the British public is not to give them what 
they want, to oppose them, but to do something more, to show 
them where they are wrong, and even persuade them to,do that 
which is right. This, in my opinion, is true service, and should 
be paid for double commission. 1 have known instances where 
it took almost as much of one’s time to keep a client from going 
wrong as it took to do the drawings of what was carried out. 

I am not advising that you should take the high-handed 
course of opposing every suggestion that is given to you by your 
clients ; on the contrary, I think the wise architect is not so 
conceited as to think no one has good ideas but himself, and he 
will take any suggestion, if there is any good in it, from what- 
ever source it comes, and apply his skill to lickit intoshape. We 
are not an artistic nation, and the British public are not hunger- 
ing and thirsting after art in building, but they will thank you 
afterwards for giving it to them, even although they may oppose 
the doing of it. 

Let me give you a little illustration of this. I was once 
engaged on a large public building, and the work had so far 
advanced that we had come to the staircase. It was a big one, 
and capable of being made a grand architectural feature. You 
will often find that your best opportunities for applying your art 
is in the interior of your building, and you will have to make 
the opportunities for yourself ; they will seldom be offered to 
you. To carry out my idea I asked for some 15,000/. or 20,000/. 
to make it a marble staircase. This was staunchly opposed by 
some on the ground of cost. “It is quite unnecessary,” said 
they ; “a good, easy stone stair, with a handsome cast-iron rail- 
ing and plaster walls, is all that is required, and will look very 
handsome and spacious. What do you want with marble steps 
and balustrade, and marble columns and walls and floor? It 
is extravagance and waste.” Well, I got what I wanted, and 
in time the staircase was completed, and done in a way and at 
a cost far beyond anything the committee had ever seen or 
contemplated having. Soon after the work was completed I 
was present one evening at a reception, and met one of the 
leading opponents to the work, a staunch economist, on this 
very staircase. He came up to me with much friendly enthu- 
siasm. ‘Mr. Young,” he said, “this is grand. I had no idea 
you intended giving us anything like this, or I should not have 
opposed it fora moment. We are all proud of it, every rate, 
payer is proud of it, and not.one penny of cost is grudged.” 

In this instance the people got what they wanted, not what 
they asked for ; and I have no doubt that they would have been 
quite satisfied, and found no fault with me, if they had got 
instead the stone staircase with the cast-iron railing. 

Your first work you may regard as the foundation-stone of 
your future success. If it is well designed and well carried out 
—the one will be no use without the other—it will bring you 
another, and the next may bring you two, and so on. If your 
first work is not a success you will have missed one of your 
best opportunities. 
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when the practical is put before everything, and is better under- 
stood and appreciated than the artistic. Notwithstanding this, 
you should try and be something more -than only practical. 
Try and infuse something of the spirit of art into your work. 
For there is no doubt that such work is appreciated by some 
people when it is done, and will tell in your favour. 
kind of erroneous notion abroad at present, that if an archi- 
tect is practical he is not artistic, and that if he is artistic he is 
not practical. Let your work show that you are both practical 
and artistic. A man may be thoroughly practical, and with all 
his efforts he may not be able to put any artistic feeling into his 
work. It is no fault of his. But if you have the gift of artistic 
conception, it is entirely your own fault if you are not practical, 
for practical knowledge may be acquired, partly in the class- 
room, but more in the office and the workshop, and mostly on 
buildings in progress. It is this combination of the practical 
man and the artist that will make your work a success. A 
mere builder may put up a building which is sound in construc- 
tion, and may even possess the element of utility, but devoid of 
anything pleasing, interesting, or beautiful, if it is nct actually 
unsightly. An architect—if he is an architect in the true 
sense—will, with the same materials and the same amount of 
labour, and, therefore, at the same cost, arrange his plan and 
construction so as to make the building interesting, pleasing 
and beautiful, while at the same time it has all the elements of 
utility and stability.. He simply adds to the bricks and mortar 
and stone and labour what Sir Joshua Reynolds mixed with 
his colours, “ Brains, sir.” 

Besides knowing everything about good and bad. materials, 
and good and bad workmanship, your client will expect you to 
know all about the proper cost of his work, and it is reasonable 
that he should do so. An architect should always know what 
his work should cost, and his estimate must be very loose 
indeed if he cannot find a first-class builder to do the work at 
his estimate. Sometimes even surveyors may go wrong, and it 
may be necessary for you to look after them. I remember a 
case some years ago when I had a mausoleum to build. It was 
a small thing, a Greek cross on plan, with a dome, and all in 
stone. The estimate came in about 4,0o00/., which was much 
more than it ought to be. I looked at the prices, they were 
not unreasonable. I at last got the total amount of stone in 
the estimate, which seemed enormous. The fault was here. 
So I sat down with the surveyor and went through every stone. 
I happened to be quite as well up in masonry as the surveyor, 
and the result of this was that the estimate was brought down 
to something like 3,0o00/. without altering the design in any way, 
and the work was done. 

It is not interesting work, but your clients will above ail 
things expect you to look after the cost of things, and advise if 
it is fair or not. You should have an eye to this in your educa- 
tion. I think myself that estimates and accounts are the dée 
notre of an architect’s life. They hamper you with your designs 
when you are doing the work, and they come back to you when 
the work is done, and you want to forget all about it. But 
nevertheless you will find it much to your advantage to be well 
up in the cost of things. “Keep within your estimates,” was 
the advice given to me when I was commencing practice by an 
architect who was doing a large amount of work; “that,” he 
said, “is the way I got on. I got a name for always keeping 
within my estimate, and clients came to me on that account.” 
It was excellent advice, and I pass it onto you. Years after- 
wards, in conversation with one of the most eminent civil 
engineers of the day on this same subject, he said, “If we 
want an extra 100,000/. for structural purposes we get it, for no 
company would take the risk of failure after the request.” 
That was also a useful hint, and I pass it onto you. On no 
account avoid asking for an extra if it is necessary for founda- 
tions or any structural purpose. 

But, apart from all this, there are times when an architect is 
building for the future as well as for the present, when cost 
must be a secondary consideration, when the first and only 
duty is to do the work thoroughly well. This occurs mostly in 
large public buildings, but also sometimes in large private 
buildings. Such, opportunities are not to be missed or misused 
by questions of cost. You may save a few thousands and spoil 
your work, and the generations who come after and who have 
to pay their share of the cost, will blame you for not doing the 
best. Cost is only a question or a grumble of a day or a year 
—good work is appreciated for ever. 

When we look at St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, or any 
of the great buildings of the past or the present, we are filled 
with pleasure and admiration for the work, but we care not one 
jot whether the architect kept within his estimate or not. If 
Sir Christopher Wren had lowered his dome 100 feet or omitted 
one of his western towers in order to reduce the cost, would we 
praise him fcr his economy or blame him for spoiling his work ? 
Something like this was done in a large Government building in 
Parliament Street called the Home Office. I am sure it was 
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national purse. The nation spends so many millions in other 
ways—rails which were never laid, for instance—that we could 
not afford the few thousands necessary to complete a Government 
building in one of the leading thoroughfares of London. 

An architect is never at his best until he is designing for the 
future, putting his thoughts into stone to pass down to future 
generations, just as an author puts his thoughts in a book, ora 
painter on canvas. If such opportunities come in your way you 
must rise to them, and to a large extent you must make them 
for yourself, for if the opportunity does come it will assuredly 
be hampered by economies and otherwise, and it will depend 
on your own individuality whether the opportunity is a big 
success or a failure. 

As well as being a servant of the British public, a true 
architect is also a servant—he should be a disciple—of the 
great art of architecture, which is neither English nor French, 
neither German nor Greek. It belongs to all countries and to 
all ages. It is neither Classic nor Gothic, nor good Queen 
Anne, but all of them, and much more. Its aim and mission is 
a large one. 
there, but to make every building beautiful, both without and 
within, and to make all the surroundings of life beautiful. Why 
should not every building in every street be beautiful, and the 
streets and the squares themselves be made beautiful and 
pleasant places? Itis not an impossible idea ; it is not even an 
extravagant one ; and intime I believe it will be done. It would 
do more to make people happy than an eight-hours’ day, and it 
is quite as attainable. Apply your architectural education to 
bring about this end, not only by putting up good buildings, 
but by your influence, becoming in a way missionaries of your 
art, to teach people to love the beautiful, and create a demand 
for it. This is another way of serving the British public. 

In all your work take utility for your friend and practical 
knowledge for your companion, but let the beautiful be your 
only love. With this triple association, your works will serve 
all the useful purposes for which they are intended, and they 
will possess all the elements of stability and endurance, and, 
being pervaded with the highest quality, the beantiful will 
appear in them everywhere. Take with you to light you in the 
way of practice all the seven lamps of architecture. Take 
the lamp of Sacrifice, the lamp of Truth, the lamp of Power, 
the lamp of Beauty, the lamp of Life, the lamp of Memory, 
and the lamp of Obedience. 

But I am going, asa practical architect, to suggest to you a 
new lamp, which has served me, and will probably help you on 
your way, the lamp of Enthusiasm. Older and perhaps wiser 
men will say, “No, no; do not recommend these young men 
enthusiasm, give them rather perseverance.” Well, perseverance 
is a very good thing, and indispensable, but perseverance is 
cold and enthusiasm is greater, for it is perseverance with love 
added, and you will do no good work without love for your 
work, Perseverance may make a surveyor, but it takes enthu- 
siasm to make an architect. 

Light up the seven lamps to guide you with your work, but 
illuminate your drawing-board and your mind with the light of 
enthusiasm. It will help you over difficulties, and will sustain 
you in days of doubt and depression, which come to all men, 
and especially to men of artistic temperament. If I were 
asked to put in one sentence—one that you may remember 
when you have forgotten all else I have said to you to-night— 
how best to apply your architectural education, I would say, 
preserve your enthusiasm for your art. By this means you 
will best apply your architectural education. By this means 
you may advance the architecture of the day in which you live, 
and by this means you may be enabled to add your own con- 
tributions to the architectural monument of the world. 

Mr, E. W. MountTrorpD proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Young for his paper. Exactly twelve months before he first, he 
said, became acquainted with Mr. Young, owing to taking part 
in a competition in which Mr. Young acted as referee. The 
most pleasing part of that competition had been that it made 
him acquainted with Mr. Young. The younger architects, he 
thought, could not go far wrong by competing, if they did so 
carefully and enthusiastically. When they started in practice 
they naturally had much time on their hands, and they might 
as well go in for competitions as stand idle. If they never 
won a competition the experience gained must be valuable to 
them in after life. Engaging in a competition involved 
examining buildings, studying their planning, &c. Even if they 
did not finish the competition drawings they learned some- 
thing. No doubt money was lost over competition drawings, 
as Mr. Young had told them, for it was impossible to see an 
exhibition of competition drawings without recognising that 
75 per cent. of the competitors never had the least chance, 
owing to want of care as shown in the drawings and plans. 
He said he had asked a committee for an extra 350/. for the 
purposes of a marble staircase, but he had not been able to get 
it. No doubt he had not yet acquired thet tact in dealing with 
committees that Mr. Young had spoken of. In another case 
some of the committee said that his sole object was to increase 
the expense in order to swell the amount of his commission. 
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Mr. J. M. BRYDON seconded the vote of thanks. He said 
there was no doubt that going in for competitions had become 
a necessity. If any one was ambitious to carry out a great 
public work there was no other way of succeeding. A large 
amount of work, instead of being put into the hands of 
individual architects, was put up to competition. Ifa young 
architect did not win a competition he was repaid by the ex- 
perience he gained. The first element of success was a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. He believedin Mr. Young’s 
new lamp of enthusiasm. Without enthusiasm nothing would 
be won. It was a true saying that perseverance without 
enthusiasm would only make a surveyor. 

Mr. SIDNEY VACHER said that the competition system had 
done a great deal for English architects. 

Mr. E. S. GALE said much was learned and nothing lost by 
going in for competitions, but he did not mean that actual work 
should be given up to join in competitions. A good plan he 
had noticed had an immense weight as regarded the success of 
a competitor. Good plans, notwithstanding that the elevations 
were indifferent, generally secured the first premiums. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that Mr. Ruskin might thank 
Mr. Young for suggesting a lamp of enthusiasm. He put the 
vote to the meeting, and it was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. YOUNG, in replying, stated he was pleased that they 
liked'his new lamp of architecture. Had Mr. Ruskin been 
more of a practical man, he thought he might have added this 
eighth lamp. He wished the suggestion could be made to Mr. 
Ruskin, for no one could treat the subject so well. As to his 
own practice he had been architect, clerk of works, surveyor 
and draughtsman, all at once. If he had had any success the 
secret was that he used the lamp of enthusiasm. He had 
made a resolution that he would try to do some of the best 
work in the country, but to do that one must not be afraid of 
hard work.- He had never gone out of his office to seek for a 
client. If they had got hold of a stubborn client, his advice 
was to “leave him alone.” Mr. Young concluded by narrating — 
an incident that had befallen him. Some noble lord had 
decided to remodel the exterior of his country-house. On a 
visit the house was found to be a_ beautiful work both 
exterior and interior of its kind, in Queen Anne style. The 
whole facade was to be converted into Tudor. He made a 
sketch and forwarded it to this lord, advising him to leave the 
house alone. The reply he got was, “If you don’t do the 
work another will.” He lost this client for a time, but only to 
have him back shortly after as a client and friend for life. 


MR. ORROCK’S GIFT TO SCOTLAND. 


BOUT eighteen months ago, says the Sco¢sman, Mr. James 
Orrock, R.I., a well-known London artist, and one of the 

most learned collectors inthe metropolis, presented a collection 
of fifteen water-colours by early English masters to the Royal 
Scottish Academy, on the distinct understanding that they were 
to be exhibited in the National Gallery of Scotland for the 
public advantage. The collection consisted of four examples 
of David Cox, one of the greatest masters of water-colour art ; 
four examples of De Wint, the greatest artist of the Norwich 
school ; two drawings by George Barret, two by John Varley, 
one by G. Cattermole, one by R. P. Bonnington, and one by 
William Hunt. Mr. Orrock is a Scotsman and a native of 
Edinburgh. He meant the gift—the money value of which will 
not be less than 1,000/.—to be a compliment paid by himself to 
his native city. The drawings were selected from his collection 
after consultation with one of his London friends, who occupies 
a high position in the Royal Institute, and it was believed by 
Mr. Orrock that the exhibition of these works by early English 
water-colour masters would be beneficial to the Scottish water- 
colour school, which at the present moment is in a vigorous and 
flourishing state. Previous to handing over the gift to the 
Royal Scottish Academy there were some preliminary negotia- 
tions. Mr. Orrock, although a Scotsman, was not aware of the 
relationship of the Board of Manufactures to the National 
Gallery. The Royal Scottish Academy had always been kind 
to his pictures when he sent them for exhibition, and he thought 
his gift would be safe in their hands. First of all, then, Mr. 
Orrock wrote to an Edinburgh friend (we refrain from giving 
names meantime), indicating what was in his mind. This gen- 
tleman, meeting a well-known Edinburgh connoisseur, informed 
him of Mr. Orrock’s intention. He suggested that a call 
should be made on Sir William Fettes Douglas, who was then 
president of the Royal Scottish Academy, and also a member 
of the Board of Manufactures. This was done. Sir William 
was delighted with the gift, expressed the highest appreciation 
of Mr. Orrock’s public spirit, wished that more of such a spirit 
were seen-‘in connection with the gift of pictures to the gallery, 
and assured Mr. Orrock that if the drawings came to the Royal 
Scottish Academy, the Academy would see that the wishes of 
the donor in regard to their public exhibition should be duly 
ratified. The gift was accordingly made to the Academy. In 
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the Academy’s report of 1891 the following paragraph 
appears :—“ The Council have to report the presentation to the 
Academy, by Mr. James Orrock, R.I., London, of a number of 
interesting and valuable water-colour drawings illustrating the 
rise and progress of the art in England. The drawings, fifteen 
in number, include examples of P. de Wint, David Cox, 
William Hunt, Bonnington, Cattermole, and others.” 

The pictures, as will be seen by the report of the Academy, 
were received with much favour. All are of an interesting and 
educative ‘nature. Several were considered very charming 
works of their kind—the De Wints, in particular, being 
regarded as first-rate examples of that artist’s delightful work. 
At the conversazione given at the opening of the Royal Scottish 
Academy’s exhibition in December 1891, the public had an 
opportunity of seeing the collection for the first time. The 
drawings were displayed on a screen in the southmost room of 
the National Gallery, and were considered by all interested in 
art as one of the features of the gathering. They have not 
again seen the light. They were taken back to the council- 
room of the Academy, which is a sealed chamber to the public. 
Months rolled on, and nothing was done to implement the 
wishes of the donor that the water-colours should be displayed 
in the National Gallery. Mr. Orrock naturally was a little dis- 
appointed that his gift, intended for the people, should be 
treated in sucha fashion, and some correspondences, it is under- 
stood, took place on his behalf with the officials of the Academy. 
The tenor of the reply, verbal and otherwise, was :—‘“‘ It’s all 
right ; have a little patience. There are certain difficulties in 
the way. There is some friction between the Academy and the 
Board of Manufactures as to the hanging of pictures in the 
National Gallery. The Board has refused several diploma pic- 
tures by Royal Scottish Academicians, but a gift of water- 
colours of this kind is not in the same category ; and by-and- 
by you shall hear that the drawings have been accepted in 
course and placed in the Gallery.” Mr. Orrock, knowing the 
ways of academies and official boards, rested content with this 
explanation. Judge, then, of the surprise of the donor when, 
about a week ago, it was communicated to him unofficially that 
the Royal Scottish Academy had asked the Board to accept 
the drawings, and that the Board had decided to refuse the gift, 
the reason assigned being that there was no room to hang the 
drawings in the National Gallery. Mr. Orrock is indignant 
that his pictorial gift to his native city and country should be 
treated in such a fashion. He has been in Edinburgh during 
the last few days, and has been in communication with some 
friends on the subject. It has been intimated to him in an un- 
official way that the Academy can do no more in the matter, 
and it has been suggested to him also that if he is not prepared 
to allow the drawings to repose in the obscurity of the council- 
room of the Academy, there is only one thing to be done—to 
take them back again. This Mr. Orrock is most unwilling to 
do, though he knows very well that a great institution in 
London would be only too delighted to get possession of them, 
and to give them a befitting place in their perennial exhibition. 
Is it not possible that this valuable gift can be retained for 
Edinburgh and for Scotland? Is the National Gallery so over- 
crowded that no arrangement can be made for the reception 
and exhibition of these “interesting and valuable water-colour 
drawings” within its walls? 


“WROTH SILVER.” 


i be the Hundred of Knightlow, Warwickshire, the custom is 

retained of paying the lord thereof, now the Duke of 
Buccleuch, a certain amount of “ wroth silver,” as a tribute. 
The origin of the custom is shrouded in the mists of the far 
distant: past. The payment is believed to have been made 
since the dzys of Edward III. Dugdale attributes the 
payment to the more general one of ward money paid by 
tenants for military care of their crops and herds ; other his- 
torians have confused it with “wrath money,” a tribute laid 
upon districts as compensation for the murder of some notable 
person ; and a third explanation is that the payment was 
intended as an acknowledgment of the claim of the lord of 
the hundred to unenclosed slips of land used for grazing 
purposes within the lordship of the hundred. The ‘“wroth 
silver” is paid by the representatives of twenty-eight parishes, 
though a number are now regular defaulters, to the agent of 
the Duke of Buccleuch at sunrise on Martinmas Day. The 
representatives assemble at the stone, where the Duke’s agent 
reads the charter of “wroth silver,” after which they drop the 
coins in a hollow which time has worn in the stone. The 
company then adjourn to a neighbouring inn, where the 
health of the Duke. of Buccleuch is drunk in glasses of. rum 
and milk. The “wroth silver” only amounts in the aggregate 
to about nine shillings, and as default is made by several of 
the parishes upon which larger dues are exacted, merely a 
nominal sum is received; but the custom is honoured for its 
historic associations, 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

HE annual conversazione of the above Association. was 
held on Tuesday night at the Grand Hotel... The pro- 
ceedings opened with a reception by the president, Mr. William 
Hale, F.R.I.B.A., and among the members and guests: present 
were Messrs. F. B. Peacock, W. H. Bidlake, C. E.. Bateman, 
W. Hawley Lloyd, J. A. Cossins, H. Beck, Herbert R. Lloyd, 
J. H. Rogers, G. A. Cox, M. Cox and A. Harrison... During 
the first hour those present were afforded an opportunity of 
admiring the collection of admirable drawings which had been 
got together for the occasion, prominent among them being the 
drawings of the New Law Courts by Aston Webb, some fine 
examples of pen-and-ink drawing by C. E. Mallows, Ernest 
George and Peto, E. J. May, H. H. McConnal, E. C. Bewlay, 
and water-colour drawings and sketches by W. H. Bidlake, 
G. A. Cox and R. Phené Spiers ; whilst Mr. Hale sent a fine 
design for a. new church at Stirchley Street, and Mr. C. E. 
Bateman some excellent pencil sketches of domestic work, and 
the interiors lent by Mr. Edward R. Taylor and Mr. J. Pratt 
were also noticeable. The reception was foliowed by a concert, 
which was rendered enjoyable by the clever recitations given 
by Mr. H. Harvey and Mr. Whitworth Wallis, the able singing 
of Mr. Walter Crosbee, Mr. H. Monckton and Mr.. F. S. 
Hughes, and the spirited banjo songs given by Mr. S. Lowcock. 
At the close of the concert the customary votes of thanks were 
heartily accorded to the gentlemen who had been so unsparing 

in their efforts to make the evening a success. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE following address was delivered by Mr. Kendall at the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of the American Institute 
of Architects in Chicago on the 2oth ult. :-— 

Upon assuming the office of president there seemed nothing 
more important to do than to communicate with the several 
chapters of the Institute, regarding their local work, functions 
and influence. A circular letter was therefore sent to such 
chapters as had forwarded their address to. the. secretary, re- 
questing a report as to (1) whether the chapter worked under a 
municipal or State building law; (2) whether it was consulted 
in framing such law; (3) whether it had any specified duties 
under. said law ; (4) whether it was called upon to advise in 
questions of public taste, and (5) whether it co-operated with 
the public and. private art interests of its especial locality. 
Answers were received from a majority of those addressed, 
showing that most of the eastern chapters, owing to longer 
organisation, had secured general recognition, especially in New 
York and Boston, but also showing that the younger chapters 
are beginning to make themselves felt in constructional and art 
matters, especially in Illinois and Kansas city. 

While the New York chapter has more duties and greater 
authority under the building law than the Boston chapter has 
under its law, still the work of the latter covers so large a field, 
and is so well done, that you will be interested to hear the fol- 
lowing details of its report :—‘‘ There is a building law for the 
city of Boston which is,a State law. There is also another 
State law relating especially to safety against fire, sufficiency of 
exits and the ventilation of public buildings and factories in 
places throughout the State other than the city of Boston. The 
Boston Society of Architects, as such, drafted the original build- 
ing law for the city of Boston, and had that matter under con- 
sideration during the years 1869-71, when the Act, with some 
few and comparatively unimportant changes, was adopted. In 
the recent revision of the Boston building law, the Society, as 
such, took no part, but one of its prominent members was one 
of the commission of three appointed by the mayor to draft a 
new law. Under the old building law the Society was not 
mentioned and had no specific functions; under the new 
building law there is to be a board of appeal from the inspectors, 
consisting of three members, of whom one is to be nominated 
by the Society. The President of the Boston Society of 
Architects, as such, isa member of the commission to whom, 
under a law passed in 1890, are referred all statues, fountains or 
other works of art to be placed in public squares, parks or 
buildings in the city of Boston. No such work of art can be 
erected in Boston without the approval of this commission. In 
1868, on request of the city engineer of Boston, addressed to the 
Society, a committee of the Society was appointed to examine 
into the causes of the fall of the roof of a skating rink in this 
city. .OQn several occasions the President of the Society has 
been called upon for advice by the city government in different 
matters, though it has not. specifically appeared that he was 
called upon as President of the Scciety, but as an individual 
architect of standing. The chapter is a member of the Boston 
chapter of the Archeological Institute of America. Its members 
have special privileges at the Boston Public Library and the 
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Museum of Fine Arts. The chapter, through a committee which 
it appoints, is called upon to criticise the monthly work of the 
students in architecture at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and it has been the custom of the Society to give 
two annual prizes for the best work of students at the Institute. 
The trustees of the Rotch Travelling Scholarship have com- 
mitted to the Society the conduct of the examinations for the 
scholarships and the general oversight of the work of the 
scholars. The Society manages the scholarship through a 
permanent committee appointed for the purpose. It may be 
remarked: that the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston is not 
in any way connected with either city or State government, or 
in any respect under its contro]. It 1s a private corporation 
managed by trustees, as is also the Rotch scholarship.” 

With two or three exceptions, the answers to the second 
question show that the chapters took an active part in framing 
the building laws under which they work. This fact leads me 
to consider from a special point of view the Bill to License the 
Practice of Architecture, which recently failed to become a law 
in the State of New York, owing to the refusal of the Governor 
to sign the Bill, which had been passed without much opposi- 
tion by both Assembly and Senate. The arguments for and 
against the Bill are familiar to you all, and need not be 
rehearsed here, but much of the opposition which the Bill 
encountered seems to be due to the false idea that itis the 
hope and intention of its professional advocates that the 
license shall gradually precede and eventually annul the building 
laws. But why precede or annul them? What are the 
building laws if not, as indicated by the chapter reports, the 
latest thought and experience of the ablest architects, engineers 
and builders in our respective cities, tabulated to meet the 
general requirements of good building and public safety? 
There are architects who resent the hamperings of legal require- 
ments, and desire their absolute abolishment. These men 
should remember, however, that the law is but a minimum, and 
permits them to build as much better than its requirements as 
they are able, hence they should hesitate to deprive less self- 
sufficient practitioners of an authoritative and useful handbook 
for general reference and a valuable help in many details of 
special construction. The license and the building law should 
be a reflex one of the other; the law an epitome of the 
licentiate, the licentiate a warrant of the law. 

Early in the year an important constructional point was 
brought before the New York chapter by Mr. Le Brun, chair- 
man of, and chapter representative upon, the committee ap- 
pointed to revise the building laws of the city of New York. 
The question was as to the proper factors of safety for cast- 
iron, steel and wrought-iron, when used for columns, with ulti- 
mate crushing resistances of 80,000, 48,000 and 40,000 Ibs. 
respectively per square inch, and it was generally agreed that 
5 should be the factor for cast-iron and 4 for steel and wrought- 
iron, without regard, however, to the height of the structure. 
These factors well meet the requirements of a general enact- 
ment, but, since architects can usually choose their materials, 
should there not be an unwritten law which would require a 
rising factor for cast-iron columns, where the height of the 
building exceeds 100 feet, which would be so large as virtually 
to prohibit their use in our very high buildings, where elasticity 
of the joints is of the utmost importance to resist the torsion to 
which they are liable? 

Our best engineers go so far as to ask—Why use cast-iron 
columns at all in your commercial buildings, except, perhaps, 
when they are to be footed in water? ‘But, while it is probably 
unnecessary to entirely exclude so helpful a material from con- 
structions of moderate height, there must doubtless be a height 
which, if exceeded, will call for the use of the more responsive 
and compensating material. This height experience will 
demonstrate. In the meantime we should gather, by way of 
papers and discussions at our chapter and Institute meetings, 
all the testimony possible upon the comparative value of cast 
and wrought columns, especially in buildings of composite 
construction, making specialties, if possible, where concealed in 
the mason-work of outside walls. 

A most interesting subject was laid before your executive 
committee by Baron H. von Geymiuller, an eminent architect 
of Paris, France, who proposes to delineate the works and 
reproduce, in facsimile, the drawings of the famous architects 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries, which would 
become archives of the greatest artistic, constructional and 
historic value to our profession and to all who are interested in 
any Of these phases of architecture. It was thought by your 
executive committee that one-third of the cost of the researches 
and publication (which third will amount to about 15,000 dols, 
per annum for three successive years) could’ be ‘obtained 
through the influence of the Institute, and it will certainly be a 
notable achievement to place within reach of the everyday 
student the sketches and studies, as well as the ‘executed 
works, of the great architectural minds of the past which now, 
in great part, lie buried to him in foreign libraries and 
museums. So signal a work compels our co-operation and 
active financial support. pa sii ked [es 
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On March Io the Institute was invited to appear before the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the House of 
Representatives at Washington to discuss a change in the 
methods of Government architecture as set forth in Mr. 
Windrim’s paper, and as embodied in the Bill presented to 
the last convention by the committee, of which Mr. Henry 
Van Brunt'was chairman. Representative architects from the 
Boston, Rhode Island, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Western New York, Illinois, Wisconsin and St. Louis chapters 
were present, and nearly all addressed the committee at length, 
some giving the artistic, some the constructional, and others. 
the financial and economic reasons which clearly demonstrate 
that present methods should be abandoned. The hearing was. 
most cordial, and resulted, as you all know, in the passage of 
Mr. Tarsney’s Bill by the House of Representatives last summer. 
We must now urge its speedy acceptance by the Senate and 
its final adoption by the Government. 

A gratifying evidence of our good standing before the com- 
mittee was, shown by the proposal of one of its members, 
“That the conditions to be established for such architectural 
service, with reference to the selection of, or competition 
among architects, as proposed by the Bill, be approved by the 
American Institute of Architects.” In early years we were 
considered an association of dzlettantz. Fifteen years ago (so I 
am informed by Mr. Bloor, who always has a fund of interesting 
reminiscence in Institute matters), when it was being debated 
by the Senate in the State of New York whether or not the 
superintendent of buildings should pass an examination before a 
committee to be appointed by the New York chapter, one of 
the senators called us a royal order of lollipops. Should it be a 
question as to what the Institute now is, we can justly point to: 
the splendid housing of this great.Columbian Exhibition and 
say, “ This is the sign, this the seal, this the full delivery of its 
capacity to America and to all the nations which will here be 


| assembled.” 


RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAOLOGY. 


HE fifth of the series of Rhind lectures on “ The Early 
Christian Monuments of Scotland” was delivered by Dr.. 
Joseph Anderson at the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 
The lecture was devoted to a discussion of the questions arising 
out of the geographical distribution of these monuments, and of 
the different classes into which they may be divided, according 
to their special characteristics. Following the divisions adopted 
by Mr. Romilly Allen, Dr. Anderson pointed out that in the 
northern section, which included the counties of Caithness, 
Sutherland, Ross, Inverness and the outlying islands of Orkney 
and Shetland and the northern Hebrides, there were 78 monu- 
ments on 56 sites; that in the north-eastern section, which 
included Nairn, Elgin, Banff and Aberdeen, there were 97 
monuments on 55 sites; that in the east central division, which 
included Kincardineshire, Forfar, Perth, Fife and Kinross, 
there were 191 monuments on 75 sites ; and that in the western 
portion of the central part of Scotland,. separated from the 
eastern by the range of mountains anciently known as the 
Drumalban, and corresponding with the ancient kingdom of the 
Dalriad Scots, or the region of early Irish influence—which 
included Argyll and Bute and the southern Hebrides—there were: 
25 monuments on 13 sites. These four sections included the 
whole of Scotland north of the Forth. South of the Forth, 
the country naturally divided itself into two sections—the south- 
eastern section, including Linlithgow, Mid-Lothian, Haddington, 
Berwick, Selkirk, Roxburgh and Dumfries, in which there were 
30 monuments on 18 sites; and the south-western section, 
including the counties of Dumbarton, Renfrew, Lanark, Ayr, 
Wigtown and Kirkcudbright, in which there were 77 monuments. 
on 25 sites. It was, therefore, established that the area of the | 
greatest development of the monuments lay between the Forth 
and the Dee, and that the area of their least development lay 
west of the range of the Drumalban, and included the region 
first colonised from Ireland. It had been shown in a previous. 
lecture that the whole group of monuments was divisible 
into three classes: Class J., monuments with incised symbels 
only ; Class II., monuments with symbols and Celtic-ornament 
sculptured in relief ; and) Class III., monuments with Celtic 
ornament in relief, but without the symbols; and applying this. 


classification of the monuments to their geographical 
distribution, the remarkable fact appeared that Scot- 
land .was divided into. two. monumental areas — one 


lying: east of Drumalban and north of the Forth, which 
contained monuments of the whole ‘three classes ; and 
the other lying west of Drumalban and south of the Forth, 
which contained monuments of the third—the latest—class. 
only. ‘Having regard to the whole facts, it seemed apparent 
that the class comprising monuments with incised symbols. 
only originated and was developed in Aberdeenshire, spreading 
northward and southward from that centre, and that after it 
had spread southward to Forfarshire, the second class—monu- 
ments with symbols and Celtic ornament sculptured in relief 


was developed from it and-spread northward and southward 
from that centre. The principal area of the third class—those 
monuments with Celtic ornament in relief but without the 
symbols—was, as might have been expected, in the same area 
as that in which the transition type of Class II. was most 
abundant—in the counties of Forfar and Perth, and thence 
extending in all directions westward, northward and southward 
in a diminishing ratio. Supposing that a group of more than 
twelve monuments on one site was entitled to be regarded as a 
notable centre, the following places were entitled to that dis- 
tinction :—Meigle, in Forfarshire, with thirty monuments ; 
St. Vigeans, in Forfarshire, with twenty-nine ; St. Andrews, in 
Fifeshire, with twenty-one ; Strathmartine, in Forfarshire, with 
fourteen ; and Drainie, in Morayshire, with thirteen. It was 
yemarkable that in all these notable centres there was not a 
single monument of the primitive type, with the exception of 
one fragment said to be from Drainie. All the monuments in 
these centres were either of the transition type or of the type 
which had Celtic ornament without the symbols. There were, 
however, a series of similar centres in which the monuments 
were of the primitive type only :—Rynie, in Aberdeenshire, 
with three monuments; Dunacair, in: Kincardine, with six; 
Inrenny, in’ Aberdeenshire, with four ; Kintradwell and Little 
Ferry, in Sutherlandshire, with four each ; and Logie Elphin- 
stone and Kintore, in Aberdeenshire, and Inveravon, in Banff- 
shire, with three monuments each. When they considered the 
distribution in notable centres of the three classes, they were 
shut up to the conclusion that the only reason why monuments 
of the primitive style were not found on the notable centres of 
the later styles must be that these centres were only occupied 
as ecclesiastical sites when the primitive style was the only one 
in use. So far as the evidence went, it appeared that the erec- 
tion of monuments on the sites of the smaller centres had 
ceased before the transition and later styles came into use ; 
and it appeared impossible to locate the area of the origin of 
the primitive type of monuments anywhere except within the 
area of their greatest prevalence. In conclusion, Dr. Anderson 
examined the evidence with the view of ascertaining how the 
conclusions derived from the geographical distribution of the 
monuments fitted in with the historical aspects of the areas in 
which they-were found... 

The sixth and concluding lecture was for the most part a 
summing up of the conclusions to be drawn from the facts set 
out in the preceding lectures ; and Dr. Anderson pointed out, 
to begin with, that the early Christian monuments of Scotland, 
like those of the south and west of England, began with a type 
answering to that of the early Christian monuments of Gaul, and 
therefore Roman in their character and symbolism. In Scotland 
the area of these monuments lay within the region influenced 
by the mission of St. Ninian in the south, and there was no 
transition traceable between this small and isolated group and 
the much larger and more widely scattered group of the north- 
eastern area. In: the south-western district of England the 
Romanised inscriptions on the .monuments were. found 
associated with vernacular inscriptions in oghams, a system of 
characters which had probably originated in Ireland, and ex- 
tended its influence to the west of England. ~ The fact of 
ogham inscriptions being found alone did not justify. the con- 
clusion that these were older than the biliteral inscriptions. 
Inscriptions in oghams survived in Scotland long after the 
custom of biliteral inscriptions had ceased. They appeared on 
all three classes of the Scottish monuments, and ranged from a 
very early period down to a comparatively late: date. The 
Newton stone at Garioch he regarded as an outlying example, 
and he argued in favour of the view that the succession in time 
was from the Newton stone to the ogham inscribed monuments, 
and not in the opposite way. The unshaped symbol-bearing 
monuments of the primitive class: having characteristics in 
common with the Newton stone were, he thought, later in date 
than the Newton stone; but they showed no trace of the 
influence of the Irish illuminated manuscripts, which were 
characterised by the composite style of decoration, with inter- 
laced fret and spiral work, known as the Celtic style. This 
style reached its highest point as early as the commencement 
of the eighth century, but it was not fair to infer from that that 
the primitive monuments must be necessarily earlier than that 
period, as various local influences might have contributed to 
the continuance of the style. It was plain, however, 
that they could not be much later than that date, be- 
Cause it was found ‘that after a time the decoration of 
the manuscripts was adopted in the sculpture. of the 
monuments throughout the region in which the primitive monu- 
ments prevailed. Dr. Anderson argued, however, that the in- 
explicable figures on the monuments, which he called symbols, 
were rightly so called, for the reason that although none of the 
common ‘Christian symbols were found on these primitive 
monuments, yet the symbols which they did bear were found in 
association with the Christian symbols on the monuments of 
the second or transition class, and were therefore capable of 
expressing or supplementing the Christian symbolism. As to 
the meaning of these primitive symbols themselves, he pointed 
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out that they were of general use, and not therefore applicable 
to persons of particular families or distinctions, At the same 
time he pointed to indications which might lead to the view 
that some of these symbols, which were found among. the: 
earliest and survived the longest, might have been emblematic 
of the female sex. Although symbol-bearing monuments could 
be divided into those which showed and those which did not 
show the influence of the art of the manuscripts, there were: 
reasons for not pushing too far the idea that all the monu-- 
ments of the primitive class were necessarily older than monu- 
ments of the second or transition class. The first class had its 
chief development in Aberdeenshire and the second in Forfar- 
shire, and it might have been that in these centres the types 
might have been to a certain extent contemporaneous. At the 
same time this could not alter the order of succession, inasmuch 
as they could not place the Forfarshire type earlier than its 
prototype, for Class II. was merely Class |. with carvings in 
relief and extension of symbolism and decorative patterns. It 
would be of importance to the inquiry if it could be ascertained 
when these decorated monuments began to be substituted 
for the older: variety. It would appear from evidence in the: 
cemetery .of Clonmacnois that the - system of decorated 
monuments, began in Ireland about the beginning of the 
ninth century, attained its greatest. prevalence before. the 
close of the tenth century and died out in the twelfth. - It 
was clear that in Scotland, unless. we were in a position 
to prove its prior commencement, the age of the decorated. 
monuments must.be limited to the commencement of the ninth 
century. The indications were not absolutely conclusive, but: 
they were all the indications we nad. One of the distinctions 
between the third or latest class of the Scottish monuments and - 
the second or transition class was the more frequent use on the 
former of Scriptural subjects, to the exclusion of the. symbolic 
representations. As Scripture subjects were almost the only 
subjects on the Irish crosses, which ranged in date from the 
beginning of the tenth to the twelfth century, it seemed that the 
custom of using Scripture subjects on the monuments in 
Ireland and in Scotland belonged only to the latest develop- 
ment of Celtic monumental art. The wider distribution of the 
monuments of this class, which were found all over Scotland, 
as compared with the restricted areas in which the monuments 
of the other classes were found, was a further argument to the 
lateness of their period. The evidence also showed that the 
monuments of this class had a tendency to be more aggregated 
in groups or centres, indicating a settled condition of society ; 
while the monuments of the first class were sparsely scattered 
along the sea coast and up the river valleys, indicating a more 
primitive condition of society, when people had not yet aggre- 
gated into communities. Other indications of the lateness of 
the third class of monuments were noted, and finally Dr. 
Anderson reviewed the evidence with regard to the primitive 
symbols, pointing out that there was nothing to show that they 
were not Christian. 

Mr. R. W. Cochran-Patrick, at the close of the lecture, said 
the subject of the present course was one of extraordinary 
importance, not only to students of archeology, but to the 
much wider circle of students of earlier Christianity ; and Dr. 
Anderson, through his profound knowledge of the subject and 
his great experience, had placed the subject before them ina 
much more clear way than had ever hitherto been done. He 
(the Chairman) was quite sure that he gave expression to the 
feelings of that large and appreciative audience when he asked 
them to tender to Dr. Anderson a very cordial vote of thanks. 


SANDRINGHAM HOUSE. 


HE alterations and building at Sandringham for the Prince 

of Wales, rendered necessary by the fire which occurred 

a year ago, are now, the Norwich Jlercury says, completed, 
and some particulars thereof will be of. interest to the public. 
That portion which was destroyed by fire has been rebuilt in 
fireproof construction with iron and concrete floors and roofs. 
Various additional rooms have been added and other improve- 
ments made, whilst every care has been taken to provide 
against further damage by fire. The rooms which were 
damaged have all been redecorated. On examination it was 
found: that considerable damage had been done by water, 
especially in Her Royal Highness the Princess’s boudoir and 
the bedrooms on the first floor, and the plastering had to be all 
stripped from several of them to enable them to become 
thoroughly. dry. With the exception of the Princess’s boudoir 
all this work is completed, and the rooms are now occupied. 
The local tradesmen having expressed a desire to subscribe to 
some memorial to the late Duke of Clarence and Avondale, 
this:has.taken the form of a clock, which -is to be placed over 
the equerries’ or ball-room entrance, and the turret has been 


raised to provide for this, the result being a very great im- 


provement to the general elevation. The clock, which will 
have three faces, one facing north towards the Norwich. 


‘gates, one east towards the Royal gardens, and the 
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other south towards the Duke of York’s’ cottage, 15 
being provided by Mr. John Walker, of Regent Street, 
London. A considerable addition has been made on the south 
side of the hcuse by the erection of two additional storeys over 
the bowling-alley and billiard-room, to be called “The Bachelors’ 
Wing.” The upper storey consists of servants’ rooms. Sepa- 
rate staircases have been made to this wing, which is all of 
fireproof construction. . The elevation of this new portion; 
which faces the terrace and the pleasure-gardens, is of a hand- 
some character, being faced with Carr stone, with brick and 
stone dressings and Dutch gables. About eighteen new rooms 
have been added in all, with bath-rooms, &c. The internal 


work is all in pitch:pine, and the whole of the landing, together: 


with the furniture, &c., for the new rooms, are from designs by 
Mr. Robert Edis, F.S.A., of 14 Fitzroy Square, the well-known 


architect, and ‘colonel of the “Artists” Rifle Volunteers. | 


Various additions have been made to. other portions of the 
house, in the housekeeper’s and servants’ apartments. The 
general works have all been carried out by local. tradesmen, ' 
His Royal Highness desiring that the architect should employ 
them as far as’ practicable. 


& Ritchie, of Snettisham, have done other portions'under the 
architect’s supervision. 
have provided the fireproof flooring ; 
the sanitary work for the new wing; Messrs. Holland & Sons, 
of London, the decoration; and Messrs. Maple ‘& Co., of 
Tottenham Court Road, the furniture for the new wing from 
the architect’s designs. 

Extensive alterations and enlargements have been: made to 
what has hitherto been known as the Bachelors’. Cottage—which 
it will be remembered is situated a short distance from Sand- 
ringham ‘House—so as to’ form a private residence for His 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, and will in future be called 
the Duke of York’s Cottage. A new dining-room and several 
bedrooms and offices have been added, the whole work having 
been carried out by local tradesmen from plans prepared by 
Mr. Beck, of Norwich, Colonel Edis acting as consulting archi- 
tect. From the Duke’ of York’s Cottage a new road has been 
constructed towards West Newton, and at'its entrance a most 
charming thatched lodge has been erected, and large gates are 
being provided. Mr. E. C. Shearman has acted as architect’s 
clerk of the works. 


Mr. Parsons and the Railway Company... 

S1R,—In September last. a report of the conviction at 
Lambeth Police Court of Mr. Henry Parsons, the well-known 
district surveyor for Lambeth and Camberwell, for travelling on 
the London and South-Western: Railway without -previously 
paying his fare, was widely circulated by the press. Mr. Parsons 
was so unnerved at the. charge, coupled as it :was with a:state- 
ment altogether unexpected by him, and quite unsupported by 
positive evidence, that he had for many years been in the habit 
of travelling on the line without payment of his fare, that-he 
was unable, when before the magistrate, either. to properly 
cross-examine the witnesses or to put before the court. any 
complete explanation of the circumstances under which he had 
travelled down on the evening of June 28 and upon the morning 
of June 29 without a ticket. There was no appeal from the 
conviction, and though Mr. Parsons circulated an explanation 
amongst his friends, he was unable, on account of its length, to 
give it wide publicity. 

Within the last few days an opportunity has been afforded 
Mr. Parsons of stating the facts of the case fully on oath and 
of producing evidence in support of his own statement, a motion 
having been brought forward in the Chancery Division of’the 
High Court to remove him frem the position of receiver in a 
pending action on the ground of the above-mentioned con- 
viction. 

The result of the proceedings last Friday before Mr. Justice 


Chitty was the continuance of Mr. Parsons in :the position of : 


receiver at the desire of various eminent counsel representing 
the parties to the action, who expressed their complete satis- 
faction with the explanation given by Mr. Parsons, and their re- 
spective clients’ entire confidence in him. The position in which 
Mr. Parsons was thus continued by the Court involves the 
receipt by him of about 7,000/. ‘per annum, and is.therefore one 
of great responsibility. :We are sure that. you will feel it right 
to give publicity to this result, and, thanking you in advance, 
we are, &c., SHAEN, ROSCOE, MASSEY’ & Co: 
8 Bedford Row, London, W.C. :. : 


The Death is announced of: Mr. Henry’ France, jun., 
architect, of Wakefield, from pleurisy, at the early age of 
thirty-eight years. 


Mr. Brown, builder, of ‘King’s. 
Lynn, has done the bulk of the work, whilst Messrs. Chilvers ' 


Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, of London, : 
Messrs. Crapper & Co., : 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Bristo}.—The designs prepared for the new Bristol Empire 
Palace of Varieties by Messrs. Wylson & Long, of 15 King 
William Street, Strand, have been passed by the local 
authorities, and a contract for its erection has been arranged 
with Mr. Frank Kirk. The new theatre is intended to be 
opened next Whitsuntide with a strong variety company, which, 
under a directorate including Mr. James Kirk and Mr. Joseph 
Poole, will doubtless be conducted in the most attractive 
manner. The building will be situated in the busiest portion of 


the city, and has been designed to be used not only as a theatre, 


but by a simple mechanical arrangement the stage can be 
removed to give place to a circus ring. 


Liverpool.—In consequence of the summary action of the 
Liverpool police in the year 1891 by prosecuting the keepers of - 
immoral houses in the city, it became. necessary to provide: 
increased accommodation for fallen women who were desirous: 
of changing their lives, and the present building for ‘a refuge~ 
and shelter for women, which had formerly been public baths’ 


and washhouses belonging to the. Liverpool Corporation, was 


purchased by Father Nugent, with. the view of adapting it.- 


The building has just been opened by Lady Howard of Glossop, 
who was accompanied by his worship the mayor (Mr. R. D. 


Holt), the Catholic Bishop of Liverpool, and many well-known - 
gentlemen, including the Very Rev. Monsignor Nugent, by : 


whom the invitations were sent out, and who has taken an 


active interest in the progress and completion of the new home. - 
The basement contains a spacious dining-room, kitchen, pan-. 
tries, &c., On the ground-floor are night and day rooms, baths = 
On the first floor is the large dormitory, 


and ; lavatories. 
117°feet long by 17 feet wide, infirmary, chapel, lavatories and 
bathrooms. 
building, 78 feet long by 14 feet wide, which will: be used as a. 
washhouse, to which is attached drying-room, two large ironing- 


rooms, boiler and engine-house, as it is proposed to do the: 


laundry work by machinery. Over this washhouse is a flat 


roof, which is intended to be used as an open-air promenade. : 


The additions and alterations have been designed by Messrs. 


Ware & Rathbone, architects, Dale Street, Liverpool, and the - 
work has been executed by Mr. G. C. Beecham, contractor, : 


Paradise Street, at a total cost of about 4,000/. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Tate, it is stated, has renewed his offer to present his. 
It may be con- + 
sidered as certain that the offer will: be accepted within the 
The difficulty of finding a site for the new 
gallery has been almost surmounted, and it is believed the new | 


valuable collection of pictures to the nation. 
next few weeks. 


edifice will be in the neighbourhood of Westminster. 


™.,” Albrecht de Vriendt, the director of the Antwerp - 
Academy, has been elected a member of the Academy ‘of - 


Munich, by decree of the Prince Regent of Bavaria. Sh 


The Fine Art Committee of the Leeds Corporation have: 
decided. to purchase the original drawing of the Leeds Town ‘ 
Hall from Mr. Broderick, the architect of the building, along 


with the original specifications. 


. 


The Spire of the church of Saint-Cloud, near Paris, has) 


declined about 8 inches from .the perpendicular, and the 
authorities of. the town. have been obliged to make arrange- 
ments to secure the safety of the public. 


The Convention of the American Institute of Architects 


will be again held next year in Chicago, and during the first 
week in August. 


. 


The Duke of Westminster presided at the meeting of: 
the Chester Archzological Society last week., Mr. :T.: Cann : 


Hughes read a paper on the “Miserere Carvings in the 


Cathedral,” numerous photographs of which were taken in 1875 


during the restoration. : mdb 4 
Croyland Abbey, with its beautiful sculpture work, will 


soon be lost to the art-loving world unless funds are contri- 


buted to. enable this interesting monument of Medizval work 
to be preserved. : 


MM. Fules Breton has informed the Municipal Council of 
Paris that the state of his health will not allow-him to carry’ 


out the commission for two large landscapes which were to be 
placed in the Hotel de Ville. M. Pierre Lagarde is likely to. 
be entrusted with the work. ry ha 


The Handsworth School Board at their last meeting 
decided to make several important alterations and additions ° 


to the Boulton Road Schools, and appointed Mr. J. R. Nichols, 


M.S.A., of 59 Colmore Row, Birmingham, and Handsworth, 


to prepare the necessary drawings and estimates. 

_. The Opening Meeting of the session of the Carlisle Archi- 
tectural Association has been held. The president, Mr. R. Calder- 
wood, gave an address on the professional practice of surveyors. 


‘| and an account of the trigonometrical survey of the country. 
.} The Stone Pulpit in the south transept of Shoreham 
Church is to be presented to the cathedral of St. John’s, New- 


foundland. 


There is also on the ground-floor an independent : 


a 
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Tue Glasgow Institute of Architects have decided to 
offer the following recommendations to the .members :— 
That as the conditions of the Lanarkshire County Council 
competitions are unsatisfactory in the following points, the 
Institute recommend that members take no part in the 
competitions :—1. As the competitors are not assured that 
an architect of experience will be associated with the 
medical officer to advise the committee in its decision ; 2. 
That no guarantee is given that the author of the design 
placed first in the order of merit will be employed to carry 
out the work (provided that inquiries as to his status prove 
satisfactory) ; 3. That the terms of employment of the 
architect selected to carry out the work are not stated. The 
loyalty of the Institute to the principle of professional 
examination is creditable, for there’ was much dissatisfaction 
in Glasgow about the result of the competition for the Art 
Gallery and about what Mr. Camppe.Lt Dovuctas calls “ the 
manner in which the assessor had considered it his duty to 
adjudicate.” 


Ir is proposed to extend the influence of the Manchester 
Academy of Fine Arts by the creation of a body of ‘“sub- 
scribers” paying a guinea a year. ‘Their names will be 
prefixed to all catalogues of the Academy’s exhibitions, and 
they will also be entitled to the following privileges :—A 
special subscriber’s ticket will be issued admitting the sub- 
scriber and two friends to the exhibitions of the Academy, 
and admitting subscriber and friend to conversazione and 
private views, and to any musical matinées which may be 
given in connection with the exhibition. All conversaziones 
and private views would be limited to subscribers, members, 
associates and students of the Academy, and such special 
invitations as may be issued by.the Council. In addition 
to the annual spring exhibition, a conversazione and ex- 
hibition of drawings and sketches will be held on some 
evening in October, and the exhibition remain open during 
the following day. 


A LETTER in the Zimes by Mr. WaTERHOUSE, R.A.,, 
against the indifference of advertisers who disturb pic- 
turesque scenes by an excess of announcements has 
received so much support, it is not unreasonable to hope 
that some limits will be imposed on those aids to trade. In 
the first place, we hope members of the Royal Academy 
will henceforth decline commissions for paintings and 
drawings which are to be converted into mammoth adver- 
tisements. In the next place it will be an advantage if 
County Councils and other governing bodies will restrict 
the dimensions of hoardings in their districts. The law 
already provides means to stop many excesses of adver- 
tisers. On the south coast the utilisation of the sails of 
‘ boats for advertisements has. been stopped without under- 
going the expense of a special Act, and if a similar deter- 
mination were shown in other places there would be fewer 
displays that pain the eyes. In the third place, if nota- 
bilities will refrain from desiring to be indirectly advertised 
without cost the effect of posters will be diminished and in 
that way restraint would be accomplished. The advertisers 
maintain that they do little damage. So few people, they 
say, care to study scenery or buildings, it is hardly worth 
risking a loss of orders by gratifying them. In Paris, as we 
have often said, business is more obtrusively made known 
than. in England ; members of the Legislature and the 


Municipal Council do not mind covering public buildings: 


with their addresses ; even the State billstickers are in- 
different to architecture. When a city that has been called 
the capital of art sins so grievously some excuse may be 
found for the English offenders. At any rate the public 
could easily put down the nuisance by giving their custom 
to firms that will respect scenery and structures. 


FREE TRADE in architecture does not appear to be 
recognised in Canada. An architect belonging to. the 
United States has had disagreeable evidence that plans are 


not excepted from the tariff regulations and schedules. As 
a specialist he was commissioned to prepare designs for a 
building in a town which was near the boundary. He 
brought a roll of them with him, in order to arrange about 
a contract for a part of the works. In Canada he was met 
by a custom-house agent in disguise, who appeared to take 
a great interest in architecture. On being asked, what 
would be the value of his drawings, the architect. said 
that, as they were only part of a set, it was about five 
hundred dollars. Whereupon he was requested to pay one 
hundred dollars, or an ad valorem duty of twenty per cent. 
The officer must be excused if he is rather vain about his 
cleverness in dealing with an American. The Canadian 
architects will, of course, consider that it is right to levy 
such duties, especially as there is not much reciprocity in 
their business. American architects find their way to 
Canada and gain commissions, but Canadians do not 
obtain practice in the States. But how is the valuation of 
plans to be determined? ‘They have nota market value 
like designs for painting or sculpture, and in reality they 
correspond with the class of documents that. are, so. often 
sought which are of “no use to anybody but the owner.” 
Supposing, the American architect said that the market 
value of his plans was not five dollars, would the customs 
authorities be competent to prove that he was understating 
the value? Or if, at the suggestion of vanity, he said the 
value was fifty thousand dollars, must he suffer in. pocket ? 
The case is curious, and it is to be hoped we may not have 
any of the same sort arising in English ports. : 


AT one time GOETHE expressed a desire to have 
speech superseded by drawing. ‘For my part,” he said to 
Fak, “TI should keep myself from talking altogether and 
speak like creative nature only in pictures. The highest 
mysteries of creation are precisely those which rest on 
drawing and modelling.” Although all Europe pays more 
and more to make young people competent. to: represent 
things, it cannot be said there is any perceptible diminu- 
tion in the power of speech. Whether it is’ believed that 


silence or speech is golden, facility in drawing. will be - 


desired. to be again 
neglected. 
skill can be attained by one’s own application. | The success 
of the series known as ‘“‘ Vere Foster’s,” of which Messrs. 
Biackie & ‘Son, Limited, are the publishers, reveals’ how 
general is the need for drawing, and how well the proprietor 
was able to meet it. The parts have been often improved. 
No. 17 now supplies an easy course for novices’ in archi- 
tectural drawing, and subjects geometrically treated are 
followed by a set of plans for a cottage, the whole being 
supplied for ninepence. The final part of the series 
relates to ‘Shaded Ornament,” and, as in some preceding 
parts, the collections at South Kensington have beén 
utilised for subjects. Another series, prepared by Mr. A. 
Harwoop, of the Dewsbury School of Art, is in course of 
publication by Srmpxin, MarsHatt & Co., Limited. One 
on Freehand. Drawing gives twenty-eight closely-filled 
pages of subjects that are related, and thus reveal develop- 
ment, besides ample instructions about their significance, 
for a shilling. Cheapness can hardly go much further. The 
plates in the part on shading from the cast are evidently 


It offers too many advantages 


reproduced from careful drawings, and they retain a good. 


deal of the qualities of the originals. 


THE expense of keeping the principal streets of Paris in 
a condition that should be worthy of the capital of France 
is too much to be borne by the citizens ; the State—that is, 
all France—has to contribute generously. In 1890 the sum 
given in aid of the cost of upholding the amenity of Paris 
was 4,000,000 francs. Last year there was a reduction of 
500,000 franes, and this year a further sum of the same 
amount has been withheld, so that the amount is now 
3,000,000 francs. ‘There is no certainty that the diminution 
of the grant will not continue, and the Municipal Council, it 
appears, will not agree to any arrangement which is supposed. 


It has the advantage, too, that a good deéal of © 


to place the city in the position of a-pauper who will be ° 


glad of any aid. Under the Empire the contribution was 
fixed percentage on the outlay for works. 


a 
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THE GREEKS AS FORMALISTS: 


NYONE who in mature life reads translations of the 
“Tliad” or the “ Odyssey ” for the first time must be 
struck, we imagine,.with the peculiar formality which the 
poet describes as if it were an everyday affair. In that 
respect, at least, the poems are unlike modern novels.’ The 
wrath of ACHILLEs may be said to arise out of a question of 
etiquette. 
according to the spirit rather than the letter of accepted 
laws when he deprived the Greek hero of the shapely 
BrisEis? That question, it is evident, was by some 
answered affirmatively, by others negatively, and in con- 
sequence party spirit arose. Afterwards we find. that 
AGAMEMNON always takes care to make it plain to all that 
he is a model of decorum. M. Carnor himself, in his 
interviews with grand dukes and ambassadors as well as 
with provincial mayors and prefects, is not more osten- 
tatiously irreproachable in his demeanour than was the 
King of Men on the bleak plains of Troas. While the 
battles are raging the diplomatists and heralds are going 
through their duties with as much deliberation:as if their 
steps were measured and their words rehearsed. When the 
fate of the hosts is determined judicially. in the golden 
scales and Hector falls, then a succession of formal obser- 
vances must be gone through with rigorous exactness. It 
is nothing to PaTroc.us that the arm which killed him is 


preserved from the wild dogs only by the direct interference | 


of a god ;. there is no peace for his shade unless a funeral 
ceremony is performed according to precedent and without 
regard to economy. ‘The destruction of Troy is also post- 
poned, in spite of strategical considerations, until HrEcror 
is consumed in the manner prescribed for a prince. sFor a 
time the warriors and the heralds are allowed to do much 
which is memorable ; but eventually all things are arranged 
in order that the undertaker, with his traditional pageantry, 
may exercise his functions. 

And throughout the four-and-twenty books what an 
infinity of minor formalities—if anything formal can be 
minor—is recorded! A town somehow is designated by 
an adjective, and, regardless of the ill effect of repetitions 
and the risk the poet incurred in being charged with pos- 
sessing a scanty vocabulary, HomER employs that adjective 
and no other. It was, no doubt, a sign of formal politeness 
to accept an epithet which time had consecrated. Families 
also have their designations, which are used as if they were 
more appropriate than any others known to rhapsodists. 
In the same spirit are the narrations of local and family 
histories. The Catalogue of Ships probably resembled a 
great many announcements that were heard in the halls on 
festivals by retainers, and by which the present was 
aggrandised. The information might have been familiar 
to them, but it was an act of courtesy to listen attentively 
to the legends. It cannot be supposed that ACHILLES was 
ignorant of the history of the family of A‘NEas, but it was 
due to the Trojan, before the combat took piace, that he 
should have an opportunity to declare that he also was the 
son of a goddess—the loveliest on Olympus, and to whom 
also the waves were obedient. Old Nestor, as becomes a 
gentlemanly patriarch, is versed in all the stories of the 
Greek peerage, and when he is in the humour all.men must 
listen to him. It is an exhibition of mutual reserve, for 
however much he knows, he will never utter anything dis- 
paraging to his auditory. 

At a later time, when it was no easy matter to believe 
that the gods were not far off from their mortal relations, 
we find the Greeks continued to live as if their daily actions 
were regulated by a code, Socrates, no doubt, was not 
given to follow prescribed rules of conduct, but he was 
peculiar on that account. It should not be forgotten, too, 
that he was the associate of the aristocrats of Athens, who 
were not likely to become too free in their ways, and who 
tolerated the indifference of the philosopher to the accepted 
rules of decorum because he was useful in many. ways. 
But eventually it was through formalism that SocraTEs 
was compelled to drink the cup of hemlock, and his dying 
wish about the cock that was to be offered to A’scuLaPrus, 
and his dislike to have the weeping of his friends become 
the only accompaniment of his departure, indicate that he 
also was a true Greek in his love of ceremonial observances. 
In that age satire became a new power, but it was not 


Was AGAMEMNON within his rights or acting’ 


exerted in support of reforms or novelties. The attacks on 
PERICLES and Puip1as, which were caused by the intro- 
duction of their portraits among the figures on the shield 
of ATHENS, are enough to prove how strong was the desire 
of the Athenians to uphold the dignity of their deities 
(which was their own) to the utmost. ; 

_ The mention: of the goddess suggests another aspect. of 
the case. The tradition that ATHENE created the olive-tree 
for the special advantage of the Athenians reveals to us 
something about the manner in which they, as well as other 


inhabitants of Greece, considered their country, May we 


say, without offence to people who are no longer able to 


‘defend their theories, that. in the best days, the Greeks 


regarded their country not with the eyes of, artists or poets, 


but with those of market-gardeners? Nor was that sort, of 


view surprising. ‘The Greeks, as we have been contesting, 
were formalists, and accordingly they wished to see nature 
of all kinds brought under discipline. ‘There is nothing to 
denote that they were gratified by the inequalities of the 
soil, which nowadays are supposed to be picturesque. 
Unless we are mistaken, one of the ancient Greeks would 
prefer the petite culture which is to be seen in some parts of 
France, Hollard and Belgium, to the most sublime regions 
of the Alps. Hills and abrupt elevations were of course 
useful to him when they helped to make his. town inac- 
cessible to enemies. -But in general-he looked on the land 
as a source of.supply, which he could utilise for the produc- 
tion of food by the aid of his slaves. The poets and artists 
did not by their works teach him to appreciate landscape, 
He knew nothing about the picturesque, and a field. was 
most agreeable to his eyes when it was covered with crops 
or with animals. As a man. of order, he could not. bear 
untidiness on his ground; and. with his tendency. to 
method he could hardly fail to be a successful agricul- 
turist, especially as. the produce he sought was generally 
simple, and did not require much knowledge’ of chemistry 
or physiology, : or- perfected implements. “We are not, 
however, disposed to discuss Greek agriculture in the 
compass of a,patagraph. All we wish to do is to recall 
to our readers’ minds the. prosiness and matter-of-fact 
character of the. ancient’ references to the landscape .o 
Greece, which, we maintain, is evidence of a peculiar spirit 
which was: proof against all the blandishments of earth, air 
and water, of birds and flowers. | vee pe 

When men who were possessed by that spirit exerted 
themselves in art they were nct likely to display much in- 
dependence of thought. They would rather endeavour to 
be faithful to precedents, or, in other words, being trained 
to respect them, they would hesitate before aiding in the 
production of novelties. Probably the people refused to 
allow the artists much liberty in deviation. This is what 
is visible, especially ‘in architecture. The changes in the 
Doric style are mainly confined to detail. The mouldings 
may show more refinement ; there may be entasis instead 
of rectilinear inclination in the columns; the sculpture may 
come nearer life, but the general effect is the same. We 
doubt if the average Greek saw much difference between an 
early and a late Doric temple, or would tolerate a change 
that was apparent to all. The style was one of his in- 
heritances, and he was too disposed towards conservatism, 
too proud of the myths and legends which were connected 
with all things about him to be eager for a different 
arrangement of stone. Those who maintain that Greek 
architects and Greek sculptors were free to carry out their 
work, and that perfect art cannot exist where the artist’s 
independence is circumscribed, should be careful to define 
what liberty was ‘in Greece. In no case did it mean 
license, and it never was supposed to be the right to war 
against established canons. . 

We have a negative sort of proof of the way variations 


in style were accomplished in the absence of any reference — 


to them in the Greek writers. ‘The change was so gradual 
it was hardly perceptible unless to artists. To introduce a 
portrait of a contemporary amidst a group of figures was an 
overt act which the lowest sort of informer could observe, 


while the adoption of a more subtle curve was not so éasily 


detected.. The architects might perhaps have departed 
more widely from precedents with impunity, but it was not 
in their dispositions to demonstrate that ancient pre- 
cedents were unworthy of imitation. 

The respect which Nestor received from the youngest 
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and strongest prefigured the relations between the old 
and new in Greek art. Looking at the sculpture in the 
British Museum, it is easily imagined that the Parthenon, 
from the number of the figures, must have produced “a 
sensation ” when it was seen in all its majesty, as it appeared 
unlike all other temples in Athens. Yet it may be doubted 


-whether the sculpture was prominent enough to make the 


building unique. Colonel LrEakr, who was able to study 
the Parthenon under all probable conditions of light and 
shade, tells us that “ the statues of the pediments, the only 
decoration which was very conspicuous by its magnitude 
and position, being enclosed within frames which formed an 
essential part of the design of either front, had no more 
obtrusive effect than an ornamented capital to a single 
column.” The sculpture was made subservient to the archi- 
tectural effect, and perhaps, after all, it is a testimony to the 
good sense of Purpias and his associates, and their 


_ reverence for their predecessors, when we find their con- 


temporaries the philosophers and writers did not attach the 
significance to the sculpture which it now appears to have 
merited. So long as the goddess was exalted and Athens 
was enriched beyond all other cities through the labour of 
the artists, what did they care about the assessment of the 
importance of their work? ‘They helped to perpetuate the 
old traditions, and the rest might be confidently left to 
ATHENE and the Athenians. If their work was better, it 
was because they believed they were faithful to the 
inspiration of the deity to whom temple and city were 
dedicated. It would be hard to imagine a structure more 
formal than a Doric or one better adapted to express a 
characteristic of the Greeks. The question may be asked 
why they adopted another order? The answer is not 
easily found. The Ionic is mainly to be seen in districts 
that were remote from the centre of Greek life, and under 
what circumstances it was introduced to Athens is now 
past discovery. From the few examples of Ionic and 
‘Corinthian in that city it is evident that the older style 
continued to be prized amidst revolutions in many other 
things. 

The formalism in sculpture is no less remarkable. Much 
work, which a few years ago was accepted as the efforts 
of artists whose powers were limited and who were supposed 
to be incapable to produce a figure that was not stiff, is 
now found to be evidence that the sculptors were restricted 
by their loyalty to types. It cannot be said that in Greece 
there were men like the Egyptian priests who regulated the 
proportions and pose of statues: but the formal spirit 
which prevailed in Greece was no less effective in upholding 
certain standards of propriety. It is not improbable that in 
the time of PERICLES there were many who preferred the 
sculptures of “gina to those of the Parthenon, especially 
as decoration for a temple. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


N ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects was held 

on Monday evening, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, presi- 

dent, in the chair. A special general meeting was held pre- 

viously, at which Mr. William Emerson was declared elected 
hon. secretary in place of Mr. Aston Webb, retiring. 

The PRESIDENT having referred to the resignation of Mr. 
Aston Webb and the election of Mr. Emerson, a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Webb for his generous services was proposed by Mr. 
Charles Barry, F.S.A,, and seconded by Mr. John Slater, B.A. 
The vote was passed by acclamation and briefly acknowledged 
by Mr. Webb. 

Picture Gallery Deccration. 

Mr. JOHN D. CRACE, hon. associate, then read a short note 
on the subject of Picture Gallery Decoration, being notes of the 
new galleries at Brussels and Antwerp. The paper was illus- 
trated by a collection of working drawings of the new museum 
at Antwerp, kindly lent by the architect. In apologising for 
the brevity of his paper, Mr. Crace explained that the no‘e; 
were the resuit of a recent short visit’ to Brussels, and that he 
intended them only for a brief contribution to the R.I.B.A. 
Transactions, and not as a paper to be read at a meeting of the 
Institute. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the paper 


various suggestions were made as to the best colour backgrounds’ 


for the walls of picture galleries. 
‘A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. William White, 
F.S.A., and seconded by Mr. S. Vacher ; Mr. Carpenter, F.S.A., 


the discussion. A letter was also read from Mr. Alma-Tadema 
expressing regret that he was not able to attend, and giving it 
as his opinion that black, white and metal, preferably the last, 
afforded the only satisfactory treatment for walls in a picture 
gallery. 


JOHN MOSSMAN, SCULPTOR. 


EVERAL of you know, I dare say, that fully fifty years 

) ago I entered onan apprenticeship with David Hamilton, 
the famous Glasgow architect. One of Mr. Hamilton’s sons, 
who was a marble-cutter, had retired from business shortly 
before I entered the office, and for some time the father of 
the subject of this paper had been his working manager. 
When John Hamilton retired Mossman’s father. began business 
for himself, his marble and monument works being at the 
corner of West Nile and Sauchiehal! Streets, on the ground on 
which has been recently built a Methodist chapel. It may be 
readily supposed that when Mr. Hamilton had a marble 
chimneypiece or other work to be executed, he employed the 
former manager for his son, and no less readily that I, then 
the boy in the office, would be the bearer of occasional mes- 
sages. That is how I became acquainted with the Mossmans, 
and probably this acquaintance of half a century has indirectly 
—indirectly, because an expectation entertained last session 
was not realised—placed me in my present position of saying 
something, however briefly and inadequately, of one who was 
long and intimately associated with many Glasgow architects. 

John Mossman was born in London, of Scottish parents, on 
April 10, 1817, in the house of Allan Cunningham, author of 
‘“ Lives of the British Painters,” who was a fellow-worker with 
William Mossman in the studio of Sir Francis Chantrey. In 
1820 William Mossman returned to Scotland, and began 
business in Edinburgh as a monumental sculptor. He came 
to Glasgow about 1831, and it was then that he undertook the 
management of Mr. Hamilton’s marble works. When engaged 
in business on his own account he was largely employed on 
monumental work, and at few and far distant intervals he had 
an opportunity of cutting a bust of some public citizen. One 
of these busts was of David Hamilton, a better likeness I 
think than that by Patric Park in the Corporation Galleries, 
although possibly of less value as a work of art. Besides John, 
there were two sons, George and William, and all were early 
initiated by their father into such technics of the glyptic art as 
were afforded by such tombstone accessories as figures of 
Grief, Hope, Patience and Resignation. 

In 1838 John went to Edinburgh, where he remained about 
one year, studying at the Royal Scottish Academy under Sir, 
William Allan. Shortly after his return to Glasgow he designed 
and executed his earliest work of any note, a nude winged 
figure erected in the Fir Park Necropolis as a public monu- 
ment to Peter Lawrence, sculptor, a commission which he won 
in competition. Then followed the Greenock monument to 
Burns’s Highland Mary, and a statue of John Henry Alex- 
ander, comedian, for his own property, the Theatre Royal ; also 
one of the Rev. Patrick Brewster (brother of Sir David), 
for Paisley Public Cemetery. These were all of freestone, and 
he had some time to wait for his first statue in bronze. This 
was of Wilson, poet and ornithologist, and is erected in front of. 
Paisley Abbey. Other bronze statues—Peel, Campbell, of the 
“‘ Pleasures of Hope” (in the competition for which he defeated 
a leading London sculptor), and Livingstone, in George 
Square ;, Lord-Provost Lumsden and Norman Macleod, in 
Cathedral Square ; A, B. Stewart (a Glasgow merchant), on the 
Esplanade, Rothesay ; and George A. Clark (a Paisley thread 
manufacturer), in front of the George A. Clark Halls, Paisley 
—followed in such rapid succession as might be reasonably 
expected in a city which, until the advent of Mossman, had 
given little attention to sculpture, or required to have its statues 
executed by others at a distance, such as Flaxman and 
Chantrey. One of his last works was a marble statue for 
Bombay. 

Meanwhile Mr. Mossman had commissions for a large 
variety of work of a different character, chiefly sculpture upon 
public buildings. Of this kind of work he executed for Glasgow, 
and in freestone, six symbolic statues for the Glasgow and Ship 
(now Union) Bank, these being not only his first of that class, 
but of a comparatively early period in his career; six statues, 
somewhat similar in character, armorial bearings, supported 
by emblematic figures, and a series of symbolic groups in 
panels for the old Municipal Buildings; statues of Homer, . 
Cicero, Galileo and Watt, on svecial pedestals of the 
High School; Flaxman, Wren, Purcell and Reynolds, on 
the Athenaeum, in St. George’s Place; two emblematic 
statues and other decorative sculpture, for the Clydesdale. 
Bank-—-a processional frieze, representing the progress of the 


} fine and useful arts on front and principal side of the Queen’s 


* A paper by Mr. Thomas Gildard, architect, published in the’ 


Colonel Prendergast and Mr. R. Phené Spiers taking part in ! Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow. 
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Rooms, and on this side representative medallion portraits, one 
over each of the seven windows—-David Hamilton, repre- 
senting Architecture ; Burns, Song, and so on—with (within 
semicircular panel over. transom: or impost of windows) some 
characteristic emblem with foliage, as the Corinthian capital, 
and compasses and square, under Architecture ; the human eye, 
under Song, &c.; four groups of three figures each on 
St. Andrew’s Halls—Homer, Dante 
Buonarotti, Raphael and Da Vinci—Pallas, Architecture and 
Sculpture—three figures representative of Music, and eight 
caryatides ; two symbolic statues and other symbolic sculptures, 
notably in the spandrels of semicircular-headed windows on the 
Municipal Buildings ; two processional friezes, one showing 
Oriental and the other Occidental artists, and other sculptures, 
on the Fine Art Institute ; a bust of the Queen, in a niche in 
the Corporation Galleries, and the Royal Arms (patriotic 
version) on the Crown Halls. The decorative statue in bronze 
and gilt, of the Lady of the Lake, surmounting the Water- 
works Memorial Fountain in Kelvingrove Park, is Mossman’s, 
For Greenock Municipal Buildings Mr. Mossman executed, in 
freestone, a figure of Commerce (female seated) above the 
pediment of principal entrance ; four cantilever busts, two male 
and two female, representing the Seasons, and bas-relievos 
on spandrels of archway, representing Vulcan and Neptune. 

His menumental, and especially his portrait busts, are 
numerous. Of the former, at least one is in bronze, that of 
Andrew Park, in Paisley Public Cemetery ; and of marble 
there may be mentioned Dr. Wardlaw (colossal), in the Fir 
Park Necropolis; “Greek” Thomson in the Corporation 
Galleries ; Norman Macleod, Professor Eadie, and Sir Michael 
Shaw-Stewart, all of heroic size and for public purposes. Of 
private busts, one on the same scale was of Sheriff Bell. 
While possessing the higher qualities of the artist, Mossman 
eminettly excelled in “ catching a likeness,” and, if some of his 
works were not the best fitted for the sculptor’s chisel, they at 
least left it unmistakable portraits. - 

Mr. Mossman sometimes exercised himself on fanciful’ or 
ideal subjects, such as Rosalind and Portia, whom he repre- 
sented by marble busts, and Moses (on the heroic scale), and 
“The Deluge,” a group, both modelled for the Kelvingrove 
Exhibition. He had no opportunity of executing for a public 
purpose what is called “an equestrian statue,” but I have seen 
iu his studio a sketch in plaster of Godiva. He put into marble 
a large sitting and nude female figure by Fillans, placed over 
Fillans’s grave in Paisley Public Cemetery. He did not largely 
exhibit, although to the exhibition galleries of Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and London his works were always welcome. 

While Mr. Mossman was engaged'on the statues for the 
Glasgow and Ship Bank—and that is fifty years ago—Baron 
Marochetti, then on a visit to Glasgow, saw a bust which he 
had put into marble, and was so pleased with it that he asked 
him to come to London to cut some for him there, one of 
which was of Andrew Stevenson Dalglish, brother of the late 
Robert Dalglish, M.P. Meanwhile the Baron had modelled a 
bust of Prince Albert, which he sent to Paris to be cut in 
marble by a carver whom he esteemed as the best in Europe. 
When it was returned and placed beside that of Mr. Dalglish, 
the Baron was so impressed by the superiority of Mossman’s 
work that he caused the bust of the Prince to be done over 
again. 

Mr. Mossman inherited from his father a considerable busi- 
ness in monumental sculpture, and in this and the work of the 
studio he was for many years associated in co-partnery with 
his brother George. Meanwhile the Mossmans had removed 
to the corner of North Frederick and Cathedral Streets, and 
there J. & G. Mossman, sculptors, built a studio from a design 
by “Greek” Thomson. This building, not only characteristic 
of Thomson’s genius at its best, but also costing a considerable 
sum, indicates the sympathy which the brothers Mossman 
had with the art of architecture. After George’s death the 
monument work was removed to some distance eastward in 
Cathedral Street, and there were then added to it all the 
appliances required in the cutting and polishing of granite, 
Mr. Mossman having excellent studios at his successive 
dwelling-houses inElmbank Crescent and in West Prince’s Street. 
Besides these several studios and workshops Mr. Mossman for a 
short time occupied a one-storey building in North Hanover 
Street. This was when with Buchan he was cutting the frieze 
for the Queen’s Rooms. Many a time, long after midnight, I 
have kicked at the door, and, getting admission, have spent a 
pleasant hour with them gossiping about art or on the topics of 
the day. 

Of the three brothers I knew George least. It was only a 
few years before his death, and during the occupancy of the 
“Greek” Thomson studio. I do not remember many of his 
works, but among them there are a military monument in the 
Cathedral and a procession on a vase by “ Greek” Thomson. 
His works are on a smaller scale than are many of John’s, and 
are less heroic, but they have much grace and sentiment. 
While studying or at work in London—I am uncertain which— 
he was a competitor for a gold medal prize. When his work 
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was finished he sent it by a porter to the place of exhibition, 
but while on its way it was let fall and broken into several 
pieces. Whether he put these together or remodelled the sub- 
ject, I do not know, but he again sent in his work, and with the 
result that he gained the prize. But the excitement consequent 
on the rapid succession of severe shock, anxious work and 
ultimate success it is feared:so affected his health that through- 
out after-life he was often subject to serious illness, This 
prize work is, I believe, embedded in a wall of a staircase of 
what was once a residence, now a counting-house, in Glasgow, 
but a search that I made for it was unsuccessful. . When 
George Mossman died, about a column of. closely-printed 
matter was devoted to his memory by the Art Journal. 

My acquaintanceship with William (“Bill,” as he was 
familiarly called) began accidentally. He was engaged en a 
contract which John had with the city, ana while. I was one day 
inspecting some other department of the works, he addressed 
me by name. 


bust sculptor, and latterly with Thomas, on’ the decorative 
statues of the Houses of Parliament. As has been said, he was © 
working with John when I first met him, but he had at times a 
studio of his own, and at times again he was working with his 
brother. He was a man of great and varied ability, his work 
possessing much of the heroic dignity of John’s and the grace 
and tenderness of George’s. 
gigantic power in the Atlantes of the doorway to the Bank of 
Scotland surprised us; we were proud that we had such a 
Glasgow artist ; and the same largeness of conception charac- 
terises the caryatides at the principal entrance to the St. 
Andrew’s Halls. William himself had the contract for the 
bank, and John told me that the caryatides of the halls were 
wholly his brother’s. In marked contrast to these are the bas- 
relief medallions on the offices of the Scottish Amicable 
Assurance Company. At his death a brief obituary notice was 
sent to a Glasgow newspaper, in which it was mentioned that 
the extreme delicacy of the medallions had the praise of a no 
less able and severe critic than “ Greek” Thomson ; but the 
editorial judgment deemed that this was better—“ they were 
very generally admired.” Hamlet says something about the 
censure of one o’erweighing a whole theatre of others ; and the 
press expects us to weigh being “‘ very generally admired” with 
the opinion of one no less able as an art critic than as an 
architect. There can scarcely be any greater “damning with 
faint praise” of a work of sculpture than saying it has general 
admiration—the admiration of the ignorant and the vulgar. 
Similar in kind and excellence to these medallions are the 
sculptures on the Public Halls, Partick. The latest work on 
which William Mossman was engaged was a series of medallion 
portraits in wax of eminent poets and others. These are of 
high merit, exceedingly spirited, and full of character. In 
conversing upon art he had a fine enthusiasm, which flowed in 
easy and appropriate language. His knowledge, while got 
much from books, was also obtained much from keen critical’ 
observation. To me it was always a delight to hear William . 
Mossman speaking upon art. 

There was another Wiiliam Mossman, also a sculptor, 
John’s son, who, after giving considerable promise, died com- 
paratively young. He was sculptor of the bust of Shakespeare 
in the Corporation Galleries, for which he competed. Other 
works of his are a sitting figure of /a/staff and a recumbent 
figure, The Blind Beggar Boy. 

About twenty years ago there were few grander-looking men 
in Glasgow than Jokn Mossman. His head was of the same 
type as that of Longfellow—for whom, indeed, he once was 
mistaken ; his figure was what may be called “ manly,” and his - 
carriage of it was dignified, yet easy. His hair was of a kind 
beloved by poets and painters, of a rich golden colour and. 
slightly wavy, although in later life the golden had become 
silvern. I remember seeing him enter somewhat late a fine-art . 
conversazione. He was, of course, in evening dress, and as he 
walked down the room he was “the observed of all observers.” 
Had there been a stranger present Mr..Mossman’s was the 
figure that would have first attracted him. ‘ 

Mr. Mossman was the connecting link of the present 
generation of Glasgow artists with that of the immediate past, 
and was rich in reminiscences of Wallace, Graham-Gilbert,, 
Macnee, Milne Donald, Wighton, Macculloch, Sam Bough, - 
Fillans and others. When the full-size model of Fillans’s- 
magnificent sitting statue was stored in an out-of-the-way place, 
in Mr. Mossman’s studio, I once expressed regret that, although 
I could see it generally, I could not see its face ; Mr. Mossman 
spoke of it in the highest praise, and said that I would see 
grace and tenderness in every Jine. He once asked me if I 
knew Sir John Steell ; on my replying in the negative, he said 
that the first time I was in Edinburgh I was to call, give him 
his compliments and ask to see the model of Alexander taming 
Bucephalus, adding that I would find Sir John one of the finest - 
gentlemen I had ever met. I have been told that Mr. Mossman 
subscribed handsomely towards this group of sculpture being’ 
cast in bronze. oman st) § uy 


He had lately returned from London, where for _ 
some years he had been working, first with Behnes, a famous 
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I remember of Mr. Mossman having heard of his old friend 
Buchan being in unprosperous circumstances in London. He 
immediately projected a scheme that might, while relieving 
Buchan, also possibly have spread and secured his reputation, 
but, before he had made much progress, poor Buchan was dead. 
At least one Glasgow paper paid a few lines of tribute to the 
memory of this most capable but ill-starred artist. 

I am not expected, I hope, to make any criticism. 
Although there are the same essential qualities in all works of 
art, poetry, music, sculpture and architecture—such qualities as 
proportion, harmony, breadth, repose—and, although I know 
perhaps something of their presence and co-relation in at least 
one of these arts, I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
particular conditions of sculpture to allow me to offer any critical 
deliverance. Sculpture is an ideal art, and ought so to be con- 
sidered ; or, it rather was, for in our time it has been lowered 
to realism, its most common use being to present the vera 
effigzes, in his habit as he lived, of the local “man you know,” 
as well as the semblance of some statesman, poet or philosopher 
of world-wide celebrity. For some people it is very apparent 
that sculpture was no more intended than they were intended 
for sculpture, and, consequently, the consideration of the quality 
of the statues of those of commonplace features and figure is 
very limited—to whether or not there is a good likeness. 
Sculpture, even on prosaic subjects, is more ideal than painting. 
It differs from painting in that it is independent of colour, and 
that in many positions it can be seen all round. Bronze not 
admitting of much delicacy of light and shade, a statue in that 
material requires strong outline and vigorous modelling, and, 
if placed in an isolated situation, a statue so dependent 
upon outline may, from some point of view, appear as if about 
to step down from the subliine to the ridiculous. Some of us 
have, I dare say, seer black statues with very pronounced out- 
lines that, from certain standpoints, seemed as if approaching 
the grotesque. 

Without going so far as to say that “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt,” it may I think be safely admitted that the familiar is 
not conducive towards the highest art. Until of late modern 
costume was designedly eschewed, and sculptors still gladly 
avail themselves of any opportunity for draping. One of 
Mossman’s best statues, that of Lumsden, is in modern 
costume. In this, however, the overcoat is so treated as to give 
picturesqueness to the figure without impairing the dignity of 
statuesque repose. I was present at the unveiling of this statue, 
and by either accident or design was near enough to the late 
‘George Ewing to hear what he was saying te a little group of 
eager listeners. He said he had looked at that statue from all 
available points—one, unfortunately, he could not command— 
and that, what few statues did, it looked well from all; and I 
heard him again say that, of course, Flaxman’s Moore was the 
fmest statue in Glasgow—Mr. Sellars thought in Europe—and 
that Mossman’s Lumsden was next. Another, an earlier statue, 
that of Peel, is also in modern costume, but having not even the 
draping accessory of an overcoat, looks somewhat attenuated ; 
it, however, led a stranger in one of the George Square hotels 
to ask who was the sculptor, and to say that of all statues of 
Peel it was the most characteristic. Several of his other 
bronze statues are favoured by draping, consequent upon the 
accidental circumstance of unfamiliar fashion or official posi- 
tion. Such are those of Wilson, Campbell, Livingstone and 
Norman Macleod. His Wilson, while picturesque, at the same 
time satisfying the severer canons of sculpture, appeals to all 
critics as a work of the very highest excellence. It has been 
engraved in the ///ustrated London News. It was at first in- 
tended that the statue of Dr. Macleod should be a sitting figure 
of marble and placed within the Cathedral, and in accordance 
with this intention, Mr. Mossman made a model. Considering 
the grand presence of Macleod, he was better pleased with the 
idea of a standing attitude, more favourable to the representa- 
tion of the subject and to the opportunity for the artist. The 
costume of Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland supplies drapery singularly in keeping with the 
grand, manly figure of the minister of the Barony. 

Of busts I will only mention that of “Greek” Thomson. 
For this he got marble specially from Greece, but somehow it 
was unsuitable. One who had never seen Thomson exclaimed, 
when he first saw this bust, “ No wonder he was great in Greek 
art, he was himself a Greek.” After, with some little cere- 
monial, it was presented to the city, a local weekly journal 
wrote :— 

As Thomson’s cultur’d genius, ripe as rare, 

Greek grace and grandeur could conceive, express, 
As own might Athens in her prime—we seek 

In kindred art with noblest school compare, 

And give the great Greek architect no less 

Than marble sculptur’d—as of Greek by Greek. 


“Greek” Thomson was of opinion that sculptors themselves 
should design the pedestals of their statues—at least roughly, 
putting them into the hands of architects for detail. Mr. 
Mossman, however, employed architects, possibly giving them 
_ such dimensions as would be in proportion with the respective 
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statues. The Peel pedestal was designed by Thomson, and.I 
believe that both ‘he and Mossman objected to its cope or 
cornice, but, of course, the committee knew better than the: 
sculptor and the architect. The Livingstone pedestal was 
designed by Messrs. Campbell Douglas & Sellars, and the 
pedestals for Campbell and Macleod by Mr. Low. 

Mr. Mossman died somewhat suddenly in the Island of Bute, 
on September 22, 1890. His body was interred in Sighthill 
Cemetery, and the funeral was large and representative, em- 
bracing members of the Royal Scottish Academy, sculpters, 
painters, architects—one sculptor coming from Inverness—and 
many personal friends, some of whom had been long or often 
associated with him in several of the local art circles. A large 
number of the workmen from the granite works assembled a 
little beyond the burial-place that they might see the lowering 
of the coffin of their lamented chief. 


THE ROOF OF ARUNDEL CHURCH. 


Rae injuries to the roof of Arundel Church caused by the, 

ravages of a species of beetle during several years were 
described in this journal about two years ago. It was proposed 
in July 1890 that subscriptions should be obtained, but owing 
to various causes, among them being the removal -of the vicar 
and the long time that elapsed before a successor could be 
discovered, the arrangements for raising money were never 
carried out. The new vicar has felt it to be a duty to make an 
effort to remove the roof which is a source of danger to his 
congregation, and on Friday last he invited the parishioners to 
meet him in order to consider the subject. The following 
report by Sir A. Blomfield, A.R.A., was read :— 

“On Wednesday, August 20, I visited Arundel Church, and 
examined the nave roof. The state to which it has been reduced 
by the action of the insects has already been fully described in 
previous reports by an architect and an entomologist, and I 
have nothing to add to what they have so well said. I think, 
however, that it may be well to state very distinctly that the 
present deplorable condition of a great part of the roof has 
nothing whatever to do with ordinary decay or rot of any 
description which might arise from the use of faulty timber or 
from improper construction tending to stop the access of air to 
the timbers. There is no indication in this roof of anything of 
the kind. The whole of the timber and boarding, on the con- 
trary, appears to be in itself perfectly sound and good ; indeed, 
had it not been so it would not have been attacked by the 
Anobium tesselatum at all. “Neither has it anything to do with 
the mixture of old and new timber—that is to say, the mixture 
of old and new had nothing to do with starting the mischief, 
as the present state of most of the timbers is conclusive proof 
that the ravages of the worm must have begun many years before 
the restoration of 1874 was commenced. The mistake appears to 
have been either not removing enough of the old timbers or not 
taking sufficient pains tokill the grub and destroy the eggs. Six- 
teen yea:s ago the timbers were probably in such a state that 
had this been done no further repairs would have been required 
for many years to come. But it is clear that the work of 
destruction has now gone so far as to make any remedy of that 
kind impossible, and as far as I can judge at present nothing 
short of the removal of the whole of the worm-eaten timber will 
meet the necessities of the case. There is every reason to 
believe that the new timber and boarding, if not altogether un- 
touched by the insect, has nowhere been penetrated so deeply as 
to be past effectual remedy; but before anything can be decided 
with absolute certainty the whole roof must be stripped, the 
boarding removed, and every timber must be laid bare and 
carefully examined ; it willthen be possible to determine precisely 
how much, if any, of the present roof can be retained with safety. 
The outlay must, of course, depend upon the amount of new 
work found to be necessary. The worst that can happen 
would be an entirely new roof, the cost of which would 
probably be about goo/., against which must be credited the 
value of the old lead, say, 1267. But it is probable that enough 
of the present timbers can be reused to reduce the cost by at 
least one-third.” 

A localbuilder, Mr. Burrell, stated that having examined the 
roof, he found that the main timbers had perished, and that 
from the new timber dust fell in almost as large quantities as 
from the old. 

Mr. Holmes, sen., asked Mr. Burrell whether he thought. 
the time would soon come when it would be prudent to relay or 
refix the whole of the roof, and not to use any of that timber 
which was unfortunately used by Sir Gilbert Scott and those 
working with him. 

Mr. Burrell replied in the affirmative, adding that some of 
the old timber might be used in other positions. 

Mr. Holmes thought if that were done they would lay a risk 
on those who would come after. 

Mr. Burrell said that none of the timber which showed the 
slightest suspicion should be used. 
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The Vicar: Have you any idea how long the roof will hang 
together ? ; 

Mr. Burrell said he had not ; it might stand all right for a 
few years, but parts might go in a year or two. At any sudden 
shock—if they had a small earthquake, for instance, as they 
had sometimes in the south—a good deal would be sure to go, 
and without any warning. } , 

Mr. Bartlett said he was very much_ disappointed on 
examining the roof the other day to find its state so much 
worse than he expected. A thousand pounds was a lot for a 
small town like Arundel to get together, but it was necessary 
to begin at once. He suggested that a small committee should 
be at once appointed to collect funds, and that a good plan 
would be to get people to promise 5/. a year for five years. 
They could expect no help from the Duke of Norfolk, and 
would have to trust a good deal to the generosity of the outside 
public. He also thought that the Vicar might write a letter to 
the Zymes and other morning papers, drawing the attention of 
the public to the need of funds. 

Mr. Holmes, sen., suggested that Baron Hirsch should be 
applied to. Ultimately it was decided to appoint a committee 
to collect subscriptions. 

It is only right to warn the charitable public against the 


"applications. The parishioners in Arundel are wealthy, and 


not many years have elapsed since they raised money in the 
hope that they might prevent the Duke of Norfolk from 
exercising his rights in the mortuary chapel belonging to his 
family. In a week a thousand pounds would be easily obtained 
by the parishioners if there was any chance of annoying the 
Duke through the means of ecclesiastical machinery. The 
roof and church have been neglected while the clergy and 
parishioners were enjoying the luxury of litigation, and it is 
certainly discreditable to propose an appeal to the public while 
the prosperous inhabitants of Arundel (few towns of the size 
can compete with it, in wealth) will not contribute a shilling 
unless on occasions when their animosity can be gratified. 
Probably the scheme is only a ruse got up with the object of 
compelling the Duke of Norfolk to pay all expenses through 
fear that the public might imagine his tenants were poor, 
neglected, and suffering for conscience sake. 


TESSERA. 


The Discovery of Vitravius. 


fe the year 1416 Poggio Bracciolini, in searching for manu- 

scripts, discovered a copy of Vitruvius’s. “ Treatise on 
Architecture,” which had remained in oblivion for twelve or 
fourteen centuries. The manuscript was “covered with dust 
and rubbish, in a tower not fit to receive a malefactor, at the 
monastery of St. Gall, at Constance.” This treatise was an 
account of the science and practice of architecture among the 
Romans in the time of the emperors ; together with a fanciful 
theory of the origin of the “orders” in architecture, and a 
notice of the points of which the Roman style differed from the 
Greek. Opinions at the present day are very much divided as 
to the trustworthiness of Vitruvius’s details in all that respects 
Greek architecture, on account of many of his descriptions not 
being found to correspond with existing specimens of Greek 
architecture. But whatever be the exact position of Vitruvius 
as a writer, viewed in reference to the state of information on 
architecture at the present time, there can be no doubt that 
such a treatise as his would excite much attention in the 
fifteenth century, when the practise of the Pointed style had so 
long diverted men’s attention from the columnar style of the 
ancients. Manuscript copies were circulated in great numbers ; 
and as soon as the art of printing was invented (which took 
place within a few years afterwards), printed copies soon 
appeared, at first in Latin, but afterwards in Italian. Alberti’s 
treatise was expressly modelled on that of Vitruvius. He 
says, ‘‘ Seeing that of all antiquity Vitruvius alone had reached 
us, that such chasms and imperfections appear in his work, that 
his help is insufficient ; his language, too—Greek to the Romans 
and Latin to the Greeks—leaves so much unintelligible, I thought 
it the duty of an honest and a studious mind to free this science 
from ruin ; though the rehearsing without meanness, reducing 
to a just method, uniting in an accurate style, and explaining 
perspicuously so many various matters—so unequal or dis- 
persed, and so remote from the common use and knowledge of 
mankind —certainly required a greater genius and learning than 
I can pretend to.” 

Freiburg Cathedral. 


The cathedral or minster of Freiburg, in Baden, is not so 
well known to visitors as it merits. The principal feature is 
supposed to be the tower and spire, reaching a height of 
330 feet, but the building aiso contains sculpture and painted 
glass, which merit close study. The composition of the large 
western tower, with the spacious porch, so richly decorated in 
the interior, may be considered the most successful and perfect 
example of its class now extant. If we compare it with the 


Strasburg Minster, we shall perceive it to possess greater unity 
of style, and likewise more lightness and elegance in its 
pyramidal form, although it yields to the latter in richness of 
embellishment. The towers of St. Stephen’s at Vienna, and 
Antwerp Cathedral, the only ones perhaps that will bear to be 
compared with this at Freiburg, are not so light in appearance 
nor so chaste in their forms ; neither do they unite themselves 
with the rest of their respective structures, so as to form such 
simple and boldly characterised masses as is the case with the - 
one we are now speaking of. Particularly admirable and_ 
masterly is the manner in which the middle portion of the 
tower is made to unite itself below with the square form of the 
substructure, and the transition it makes above into an octagonal 
shape ; as equally ingenious is the combination of the two 
storeys of the octagon into a single mass. The boldly con- 
structed upper pyramid or spire, entirely framed of open-work, . 
is rendered still more interesting by its being a unique specimen 
of its kind, executed in a uniform and pure style of ornament 
similar to what Cologne Cathedral would have been if finished 
according to the original drawings. 


Temples and Churches. 


Architecture is quite as much a useful asa fine art; and 
the remains of Greece being almost solely of sacred edifices—. 
mere varieties of an oblong cell—what may thence be learned. 
is restricted to little more than the superior beauty of two of 
the orders. No ideas of composition at all adequate to our 
exigencies can be derived from the buildings in question ; and 
those who pretend that they are to be compared, in point cf 
utility and practical application, to the great variety of later 
developments of the art, suggested by the increasing demands. 
of new conditions of society never contemplated in Athenian. 
philosophy, either deceive themselves or would deceive others. 
The Greek temples, in the first place exquisitely beautiful so- 
far as they go, were meant for a worship which did not require 
the presence of the multitude within the walls. They are all in 
the interior of very small dimensions; and, from a similar 
cause, they are equally poor as regards the means of obtain- 
ing light. In Christian churches, where a multitude congregate, 
ample space is demanded, and also an abundant supply of 
light to be transmitted through openings in the lateral walls, 
and not through the roof and doorway alone. These considera- . 
tions suggested to the Roman Christians the superior advan- . 
tages of the basilican over the temple form. The Roman. 
basilica is the real archetype of modern churches ; and if for 
such structures the temple of the Greeks is inappropriate, much , 
more must it be so for all domestic purposes. The architect of. 
the present day may continue to observe as much Grecian. 
severity of character as he chooses ; but he ought to know that 
he has at his command resources, drawn from old Roman. 
magnificence and from the happy inventions of modern Italy, 
far greater than Greece can furnish. 


Polylithic Sculpture. 


Many specimens of ancient sculpture were not merely poly- 
chromic, as consisting of different tints, but also polylithic, that 
is, composed of different varieties of stone. The terminal 
statues of Greece and Rome were one variety of polylithic 
sculptures. Sometimes the pyramidal or lower portion of these 
terms was of alabaster and the upper of yellow marble. There 
is one of this kind in the Villa Albani at Rome, and other 
museums contain specimens in which the head, now broken off, 
was evidently a different material from the term or trunk. The 
museum of the Capitol contains busts of Julius Czesar, Hadrian, , 
Septimius Severus, Pescenius Niger, Sabina and Faustina, in . 
each of which the head is formed of white marble and the bust , 
and drapery of alabaster. At the entrance to the theatre of 
Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli were two colossal statues of Tragedy 
and Comedy, consisting each of a head placed upon a term or 
trunk; the heads were formed of white marble and the re- 
maining portion with coloured marble. Some of the ancient , 
sculptors employed marble which had veins, spots or cloudy , 
patches of a tint different from that of the rest of the mass. . 
But this is regarded as a somewhat excessive application of 
polychromy ; for, however the nude portions of a figure might 
be represented by marble of any one definite colour, it could 
not but interfere with a due appreciation of the sculptor’s. 
labours to have that sort of confusion which inevitably results. 
from a minute intermixture of tints. In the better specimens,,.. 
however, it is known that the accessories of a marble statue. 
were often very numerous, and were made of a different 
material from the statues themselves : this was particularly the 
case in respect to the richly-clothed statues of the Romans,. 
where many parts of the dress and armour differed in material 
from the nude portions. There is a fine colossal statue of 
Antinous in the Museo Pio Clementino at Rome, in which the 
statue itself is formed of marble and the drapery of metal. 
The celebrated statue of the Gladiator shows proofs that it once: 
held a sword or a lance in one hand and a shield on the other 
arm, both of metal. It is believed that the figure of Laocoon 
once had a circlet of bay-leaves round -his head, formed of . 


ae 


“metal. 
the face was of white marble, the bust of coloured marble and 
the hair showed indications of having been encircled by a 
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In the Carpegna collection was a female bust, of which 


diadem of gems or precious stones. Some statues have been 


brought to light in which the finger-nails were made of silver, 


the rest of the figure being of some other materials, and others 
in which the lips were of silver. A more frequent practice was 
to make the eyes of a material different from that of the rest of 
the statue. The Parthenon Minerva is supposed to have what, 
in modern language, would be termed “blue eyes,” by having 
the iris formed of a blue gem known in ancient times. There 
was a statue of an Indian made by Callistratus, of which the 
whole work was of black marble, except the whites of the eyes, 
which were cf white snarble. A colossal head of Antinous, 
Still preserved, shows vestiges of the silver which once formed 
the cornea of the eyes. So many busts have been found in 
modern times, of which the orbits of the eyes are hollow and 
unoccupied, that it is believed they are examples of a very 
common mode of proceeding among the Romans, in which the 
eyes were formed of a different and more valuable material 
than the rest of the statue, the larger value of those small 
portions having led to their spoliation in the declining times of 
art. 
The Law of Ephesus. 

According to Vitruvius the Ephesians had a law which he 
considered to be not unjust although it was severe. The archi- 
tect of a public building was to hand an estimate (@s¢imaiio) 
to the magistrate, for which his goods were made surety. If 
he did not exceed he received public honours ; if he exceeded 
‘by not more than twenty-five per cent. no penalty followed ; if 
‘by more his goods were made answerable for the surplus. 
Vitruvius wishes the immortal gods would give that law to 
Rome for private buildings as well as public, that fathers of 
families might build without being obliged to leave off in the 
middle, fractis rebus et aninits. 


The Octagon in Italy. 


From a plan which Wiebeking saw in the archives of the 
cathedral of Bologna, begun 1388, it appears that the Ely 
octagon was proposed on an immense scale—116 feet diameter 
—for that building, but the cinque-centist architects were too 
timid to venture on it, for the wooden model in the sacristy 
adheres to the old method with four central piers, and neither 
project has suited the resources of “ Bologna the Fat,” for the 
nave only is built. The cathedral of Pavia, however, begun in 
1489 but equally unfinished, presents the octagon half de- 
veloped, and completely so in the original design of its archi- 
tect, Rocchi. It has been said that the Duomo at Florence (left 
roofless till a council of architects and engineers from all parts 
of Europe assembled to consult how to cover it) exhibits the 
rudiments of the English octagon, but if so it is very rudi- 
mentary indeed. The very ancient little Byzantine chapel of 
Santa Fosca, on the Isle of Torcello in the Venetian lagunes, 
presents a much nearer approach, but in this, as well as in the 
amedern churck of Santa Maria della Grazia at Milan, the re- 
semblance is only in plan, no advantage being taken of the 
octagon for facilitating the covering, which is done by a dome 
on four pendentives only covering the whole square. 


Le Sieur Desargues. 


Gerard Desargues, commonly called the Sieur Desargues, 
had the misfortune to be a man of some rank and property. 
He was too easily disgusted by the opposition of plebeians, and 
retired to his estate at the moment when he should have main- 
tained his ground, leaving his works to be digested and pub- 
lished by a well-known engraver, Abraham Bosse. The con- 
‘sequence is that from his death to our own time Desargues was 
as obscure as any Sieur in his neighbourhood—as obscure as 
Bosse is pronounced to have made his works. All that 
Montucla has to say is that these works would have been 
good if the engraver had not turned them into masterpieces of 


- ‘barbarism in language and of flat prolixity in method. 


Desargues had a power in geometry which places him with 
Pascal at the head of his time. It was he who gave impulse 
and direction to the genius of his young friend, as Pascal 
acknowledges in terms of the greatest strength. And this is 
‘corroborated by the style of Pascal’s discoveries in conic sec- 
tions, which is closely that of Desargues. The two must be 
held to be the remote ancestors of the school of projective 
geometry. Poncelet calls Desargues the Monge of his day : 
‘true as to power, but not as to clearness. Desargues published 
some slight works on perspective, 1636-42, of which no copy can 
now be found, but it can be collected from Bosse that they con- 
tained the fundamental parts of his method. He also occupied 
himself with the coupe des pierres, the construction of drawings 
from which to cut stones for architecture, and a work on this 
subject was published by Bosse in 1643. He was the first who 
introduced sound constructions free from trial into this branch 
of application ; the merit of his method is now fully acknow- 
fledged. There was then in existence, as now, a class of persons 
who delight in styling themselves practical, who may in our day 


be detected by the words “I am a practical man” placed before 
a bit of unsound theory. The members of this class set them- 
selves against the new methods, headed by one Curabelle, who 


“was geometer enough to have been a good follower of Desargues 


if he had had the sense, and by Beaugrand, secretary of the 
king. Both wrote against Desargues, and Beaugrand had 
influence enough to procure a prohibition to Bosse from teach- 
ing Desargues’s perspective at the Academy of Painting. 
Desargues offered to defend his methods before competent 


judges ; he demanded geometers assisted by stonemasons ; his 


opponent would have none but stonemasons, Curabella says 
that Desargues insists on being tried by men of his own cadale. 
In his “ Maniére Universelle pour Pratiques la Perspective” 
the great feature is the reduction to system of throwing off dis- 
tances from the picture along the ground. Desargues forms an 
échelle fuyante, as he calls it, being a perspective scale of suc- 
cessive equal distances on a line drawn to the point of sight. 
In every example the foreground is covered with equal squares 
by this scale, which strikes the eye so prominently that several 
writers have described this use of squares as being the whole 
of Desargues’s system. But examination finds given a method 
of dividing any horizontal line whatever done in such a manner 
as Brook Taylor afterwards employed. The greatest advance 
made by Desargues, in the introduction of new power, is the 
universal method of dividing a line perspectively, which is very 
obscurely given in the appendix. So obscurely, indeed, that it 
may well be doubted whether anyone of his time ever learnt 
from it. 
Medieval Seals. 

When studying the sculpture of the Middle Ages it is not 
sufficient to confine attention to statues and bas-reliefs. There 
is ancther class of memorials which it is not less advantageous 
to consult, viz. the impressions of the seals which are attached 
to charters and other important documents. By themselves 
they are authentic evidence of the character of the sculptor’s 
art.at different periods. In fact, seals serve the same purpose 
for the Middle Ages as medals and engraved gems in respect 
of classic times, and they have moreover the great advantage 
of bearing dates. In studying a series of seals belonging to 
Medizval monarchs and seigneurs we are able to recognise in 
the characteristics of the cutting and the design the same 
phases and revolutions which are to be traced in examples of 
the sculpture in stone during corresponding periods. For 
example, in the seals of the twelfth century, as in the early 
period of Greek art, we can observe stiffness, drapery in regular 
and symmetrical folds, figures of a type that has been sanc- 
tioned by religious rites or precepts of schools of art; then in 
the seals of the thirteenth century we see liberty, purity of de- 
sign, flexibility in the figures, grace, movement and animation ; 
in the fourteenth-century seals the purity is diminished, move- 
ment is exaggerated, the lines of drapery are broken; while in 
the fifteenth century there is a conscious quest after refinement, 
there was a desire to exhibit technical skill in forms that were 
bizarre and contorted. 

First Steps in the Study of Ancient Sculpture. 


Nothing is more morally injurious than an imaginary and 
affected enthusiasm for art. On the other hand, nothing is 
more conducive to the true and profound comprehension of the 
beautiful than the acknowledgment and frank confession of 
Socratic ignorance. It is generally supposed that a critical 
survey of the beauties and defects of a piece of sculpture must 
necessarily lead at once to connoisseurship. Very frequently, 
however, the exact contrary is the case, and a childlike disposi- 
tion in this, as in other instances, discovers what is concealed 
from the wisdom of the wise. A true and genuine enjoyment 
of the antique pre-supposes at least a partial acquaintance with 
the peculiar language of signs employed by the ancients for the 
expression of their ideas. This has not been, by any means, 
always the same; on the contrary, a marked change is observ- 
able in the value of furms during the different epochs of culture 
which ancient art has passed through, and the different styles 
to which individual specimens of sculpture are referred are 
simply the abstract of those modes of expression, to produce 
which the forms of nature, in one sense or another, have been 
made use of. In order to obtain a sure and firm foundation 
for our opinion concerning the meaning of the antique forms, 
nothing is so useful as the study of such works of art as allow 
of comparison with the reality to which we ourselves belong. 
In the case of mythological representations we can no more 
institute such a comparison than we can judge of the everyday 
speech of a nation from the language of its poets. Who in 
listening to Shakespeare’s outpouring luxuriance of expression 
could picture to himself the monosyllabic nation to which the 
poet belongs? To penetrate to the poetical we must endeavour 
to ascertain the historical mode of contemplation pursued by 
the ancients. This for us is still sufficiently transcendental. 
Down ‘to the latest times antique art never abandoned that 
intellectual style of execution which places its main strength 
more in abstinence than in the adherence to peculiarities of 
merely sensuous expression. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

A CONFERENCE Of the Federated and Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of Australasia was held in Brisbane on October 
5 and 6. » The first resolution passed was the following :— 
“That in"the opinion of this conference it is imperative 
that immediate steps be taken to obtain the enactment of a 
contractors’ lien law in the colonies of Australasia.” ‘There 
was a long discussion necessary before an agreement was 
come to, as many of the members were of opinion that in 
-America the very numerous lien laws were not advantageous 
to the contractors. The liability for accidents to workmen 
was considered, and eventually it was decided, “That in 
the opinion of this conference each employer use his own 
discretion in dealing with the insurance of workmen.” 
There appears to be no general rule or uniform practice in 
the colony about taking out quantities. In Melbourne the 
Glasgow system is adopted, all attempts to introduce the 
London one having failed. The surveyor’s price appears to be 
one per cent, and it is paid by the building owner. It was 
resolved, “‘That this conference recommends to the 
different associations the advisableness of having their jobs 
taken out by quantities.” Another. resolution was “the 
following, which relates to a grievance which oppresses 
builders in new districts :—‘‘ That it be a recommendation 
from this convention that when contractors are required to 
find securities for the fulfilment of their contracts that pro- 
prietors or employers shall also find securities for the pay- 
ment of all moneys payable for the contract so entered 
into.” It was also declared to be not advisable for the 
affiliated associations to adopt standard rates of wages. The 
conference of next year is to be held at Ballarat. 


AN important point has been determined by the 
Ecclesiastical Court of Appeal in Ireland, which has an 
important effect on the employment of architects. The 
case really turned on the necessity of technical evidence, 
which they ‘alone are competent to supply. It appears that 
in 1888 Canon SmirH, who is incumbent cf St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Dublin, informed the Archbishop of Dublin 
that he was offered a brass cross for his church, and that 
he proposed to accept it and to place it on the retable. 
His Grace objected. What ensued is not clear, but in 
March 1890 the Archbishop, who believed the cross was on 
the retable, wrote saying that it ought to be placed on some 
wall or structure that was not in immediate connection with 
the communion table, and suggesting that the sill of the 
eastern window would not be considered a forbidden place. 
Afterwards the :cross was set up on a stand between the 
reredos and the table. In that position it was seen by the 
Archbishop, and has remained for two years. A Colonel 
GRANT, who does not belong to the congregation, sub- 
sequently demanded its removal, one of his grounds being 
that the cross had been erected without a faculty, and with- 
out compliance with the provisions of the constitution of 
the Irish Church. . The Diocesan Court dismissed the case, 
but that decision was reversed by a majority of the Court 
of Appeal. It was held that prior to the passing of the 
Trish Church Act in 1869 such a change as the setting-up 
of a cross in a church could not be accomplished without a 
faculty. But the conditions imposed by the new constitu- 
tion were more stringent than those required for obtaining 
a faculty. There must be produced some ‘accurate 
description or design of the proposed change.” . The 
majority of the Court of Appeal held that the words meant 
some writing, drawing, delineation, or model capable of 
being preserved and subsequently referred to. No doubt 
an accurate description might be orally given, but to ascer- 
tain whether the language is to be so interpreted regard 
must be had to the context and to the purpose for which it 
is required. The change referred to in the canon may be 
an extensive alteration in the fabric of the church involving 
many architectural and ornamental details, and the descrip- 
tion of it, as also the bishop’s approval, is to be given before 
the work can be begun.’ If all that is required is a conver- 
sation with the bishop and his oral approbation, who is to 
say what the bishop approved of if he were to die before 
the alterations were carried out? Moreover, who is to be 
given the description, and to whom is the approval to be 


expressed ? | In the present case it was the incumbent ; but 
a similar conversation might take place between the bishop. 
and a select vestryman, an architect, or a parishioner who 
desired to erect a mural tablet or monument in memory of 
a deceased relation. Again, if there were a mistake or 
| failure of memory on one side or the other, if when the 

work was completed the bishop were to find painted wood 

instead of marble, or a crucifix where he expected a cross, 

how would it be possible to ascertain in this’ conflict of 
recollection what had been approved of? The fortieth 

canon contemplates an appeal, and such appeal may be 

taken before the change is made. In fact, in many cases it 

would be useless afterwards. But an appeal is impossible 
unless there is something on record from cr in reference to 

which the appeal is taken. All these considerations point 
to the necessity for having both the description and approval 

in writing, and the reasonable interpretation would seem to 
be to refer the term ‘“ description” to something which, 

while verbal, is also written, as distinguished from a model, 

drawing-or plan, all of which are naturally included in the 

word “design.” The Court of Appeal therefore decided 

that the brass or gilt cross was a violation of the constitution 

and canons of the Church of Ireland. There were other 
grounds, but the secular members of the Court were satisfied 
that the law was broken when no design or drawing was 

prepared showing the cross and the relation to the com- 

munion table. The minority, consisting of the primate and 

a bishop, considered that the canon was complied with, as 

the effect aimed at by an “accurate description or design of 
the proposed change” (viz. approbation or disapprobation 

by the Ordinary) was @ fortiori secured by an oral descrip- 

tion and subsequent personal inspection by the archbishop 

of the cross and of the place in which the cross and tripod 

were to stand. 


Tue French Bibliotheque Nationale has been enriched 
by a manuscript of JEAN Goujon, which contains six 
chapters of a treatise on architecture. The sculptor of the 
Fontaine des Innocents, and who is supposed to have been 
killed while working at some reliefs during the massacre of 
St. BARTHOLOMEW, also occasionally practised asan architect, 
and it is said he was associated with PirrrE Lescor for 
some of the works of the Louvre. It is therefore not 
extraordinary that he should commence a treatise on the 
art of building. JEAN Goujon’s fame has grown, and his. 
countrymen have good reason to be proud of him, The 
French Government will, therefore, do well by ordering the 
publication of a facsimile of the manuscript. During the 
past-year the Department of Coins rather than of manu- 
scripts in the Bibliotheque Nationale has secured most 
additions. Among them are 169 Greek coins, 7 Roman 
and Byzantine, 67 Medizval and 30 Arab coins, <A dozen 
examples of medals have been obtained. . 


LITIGATION is dear to the Celtic heart, and there will be 
some rejoicing in Glasgow at the decision of the judges of 
the First Division that some of. the warehousemen have a 
right to take actions against the Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany. In the operations connected with the Act of 1887,: 
some damage was alleged to be caused to owners and occu- 
piers of property in Argyll Street. Naturally they endea- 
voured to invoke the vengeance of the law against the com- 
pany, but a judge before whom the preliminary measures. 
were brought for approval declared that the claimants could 
have no case... His theory was that the affair rested between 
the Corporation of Glasgow and the company, and if those 
two parties were satisfied the courts could not take cogni- 
sance of any other person. A decision of that kind was 
enough to create consternation throughout Scotland, for by 
it the privileges of individual litigants were sacrificed to 
public bodies. Accordingly steps were at once taken’ to” 
obtain a reversal or rejection of the judgment. At the. 
same time an effort was made to have the works suspended. 
The latter proposal did not receive the sanction of the 
judges, but 1t was decided that there were fair grounds for 
an action, and accordingly the warehousemen will have the 
desired opportunity of demonstrating how far they haye 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


8ST. PETER’S CHURCH, ABBEYDALE, SHEFFIELD. 

HE perspective drawing from which our illustration 
is taken was submitted in the competition for the 
above church last August. ‘The site is a fine one ; there 
are roads on three sides of it, and the ground rises very 
considerably from east to west. The small plan shows the 
church to consist of a nave and aisles, north transept, the tower 
forming a transept on the south side; the organ-chamber 
and vestries are on the north of chancel’ and the morning 
chapel on the 'south.. The three doorways are each arranged 
so that the doors will open outwards. The nave and 
chancel are the same height, and are kept as low as possible 
on the score of economy. ‘The clerestory of nave is small, 
and is lighted with square-headed windows, thus allowing 
space for lofty arcades and aisles. The church will seat the 
required number of 750, without reckoning the floor-space 
of tower. This feature has been kept outside the main 
structure, in order that the church could be completed 
without building any more than the foundations and lower 
part of north tower wall. The style adopted is based on 
the study of some examples of Curvilinear Decorated. 
Mr. Ewan CurisTIAN was the assessor, but did not draw 
up the conditions. In his report he spoke very highly of 
this plan, but considered that the instructions as to cost had 
been exceeded. ‘The authors were Messrs. G. H. SHACKLE 

and J. E. Newserry, of 8 Great Marylebone Street, W. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


LECTERN, WELLS CATHEDRAL. 
OLD CHEST, WELLS, 


COBLENCE, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
=a Friday evening, Mr. H. O. Cresswell, President, in the 
chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
O. G. Crockett, O. Little, J. Newnham and G. H. Allison. 
The following paper by Mr. Paul Waterhouse, who was un- 
able to attend from illness, was read by the President :— 


Some Mysteries of Modern Architecture. 


We have, I think, come to a time in the history of 
the world’s architecture when it specially behoves us to 
take occasional, but very searching, glances over our 
entire position, and, withdrawing ourselves from our routine of 
labour, to take a bird’s-eye view of our own manceuvres. I 
know that the world is often divided into talkers and workers, 
and that those who dabble in the philosophy of any department 
of life run a chance of getting themselves classed with ignominy 
in the former category. It may also be urged, though perhaps 
untruthfully, that the greatest art producers of the greatest 
ages have been men whose soul of art issued in earnest, un- 
conscious labour, and would never have allowed them the 
bumptious satisfaction of theorising about the objects of art or 
their own place in the universe. Now I think we may have a 
mistaken fear of wholesome speculation about the great and 
main issues of our art. When we have an eight-hours’ legis- 
lation for architects we shall be obliged to exercise some of our 
enforced leisure in contemplation. In the meantime let us 
forestall that age of bliss by looking up from our drawing- 
boards and our drain inspections for a few minutes of pertinent 
reflection. It is no discredit to a workman of whatever grade 
to make use of his brains. An architect, as his name implies, 
is the king of workmen, and while his myrmidons are engaged 
in socialistic efforts to destroy the House of Lords or to get a 
gasfitter into the Cabinet, he may with equal justice exercise 
his powers of thought on a matter which at least concerns him 
as much as the subversion of our Constitution. 

It is hardly true that art-thinkers and art-workers are or 
have been always distinct personages. A host of examples can 
be brought to disprove it. The work which crowds in upon 
any distinguished architect of these latter days leaves him little 
leisure for committing his views to paper, but it does not follow 
from this that he is the less of a thinker. It is almost the duty 
of us, younger men, before we are entangled in that vortex of 
overwhelming engagements (which is the object of our daily 
hopes), to school ourselves into something of a habit of looking 


not merely at the minutize, but at the whole of our art, and, not 
even to stop there, but to consider its relation to other arts and 
its place in the world. 

What is architecture? This is not aconundrum ; if it were 
there would probably be an answer to it, but there is not—at 
least, there are several answers, which, for logical purposes, 
comes to the same thing as leaving the question unsolved. We 
have a negative way of answering the question, which is the 
best reply that can be given under the circumstances. An 
architect we say is not a man who is ignorant of the principles 
of construction or of the elements of drawing ; he is not a man 
who knows nothing of the history of great buildings in the 
past, nor of the requirements of wholesome ‘buildings at the 
present ; he is not a man incapable of comprehending the in- 
gredients: of design: _Here, as far as I: understand, is: the 
vatson @étre of such tests as architectural examinations. A 
great many of the enemies of the examinations and possibly 
some of their warmest but not wisest friends, consider that 
they are regarded as conferring, when successfully passed, a 
diploma of qualification, a view which I am told is sometimes 
cherished by gentlemen who have just passed the ordeal. 

Surely there is a great mistake here which a little thinking 
would dispel. The examinations are not a golden key, but a 
sieve. Squeeze through, and you show that you are not of so 
gross a clay as to be absolutely unfit for the function in life to 
which you aspire. But to say that all who successfully pass 
these examinations are thereby duly certified as complete and 
efficient architects, is, I believe, under any system of examina- 
tion, impossible. 

I have no wish to touch on our late unhappy divisions, but 
I must allude to their obvious and most useful result. On the 
anvils of strife there has been hammered out a red-hot truth 
(which, as far as I know, nobody ever wanted to deny) that 
there is something that goes to make a man an architect which 
is so spiritual and so evanescent a thing, that it cannot be caught 
and bottled, it cannot be labelled and it cannot be stuffed into 
a curriculum or stipulated for in articles of pupilage; in fact, 
architecture is not a corpse, but a body with a soul. The body 
by itself cannot claim to exist, though for all that it is a neces- 
sary condition and must be perfect in every part. A disem- 
bodied spirit, in this sense, is of no practical use. You may 
say that architects, like poets, are born, not made; but, afterall, 
it is only part of a poet of which it can be said that it is not 
made, but born, for you will notice that it is of some practical 
necessity even to a poet to be taught a language and the use of 
ABC. Our professional disagreements have practically 
amounted to a tug-of-war between materialists and spiritual- 
ists ; both sides have fought for a half-truth with a persistence 
which forces the onlooker to the conviction that the real essence 
is a compound of the two errors—forces him, in fact, to the con- 
clusion that the baser parts of architecture (if you choose so to 
call. them),.I mean the intellectual stock-in-trade, the know- 
ledge of the past and what is known as experience, are the 
essential counterpart in a complete architect of that diviner 
something which cannot be defined either as “taste” or 
“ creative faculty.” 

I do not merely refer to the hackneyed (and I hope extinct) 
controversy on the question, Is architecture an art or a pro- 
fession ? a controversy of which the acrimony and the length 
were fostered by the fact that there is the greatest liberty in 
the definition of the terms art and profession, and that if 
either of them can be logically defined (which I seriously 
doubt), architecture would be found to be both. I say, I do. 
not merely refer to the terms of that controversy when I draw 
your attention to the useful analogy of a tenet in ancient Greek 
philosophy. It was held in that analysis of human nature that 
man is a compound of the beast and the god. Were he purely 
divine or purely animal he would cease to be man. Now how 
does this analogy apply? Ontheone side of architecture we 
see what are generally called the fine arts, a family of human 
exercises among which architecture herself is generally (some- 
times only nominally) allowed a place, and on the other side 
we see not commerce (for this lies for the present out of the 
category) but another family of human industries, these, 
namely, whose function it is to supply the apparatus of life and 
comfort. By the fine arts (exclusive, for the moment, of archi- 
tecture) we imply a manifestation in different directions of a 
certain creative and combinative power in man, the primary 
object of which is rather to appeal through the senses and 
intellect to the spirit, than to minister to any of man’s bodily 
wants as a being. On the other hand, by the ministrative 
industries to which I have alludec, we mean all these 
occupations which result in the supply, not of food, nor, 
perhaps, of clothing, but of the more permanent instruments of 
comfortable existence, such as buildings and furniture. It is. 
the glorious position of architecture not to fall between these 
categories, but to unite them. It is the glory, not the shame of: 
man that he combines in his nature the difficulties of animal 
nature with the possibilities of a god, and so, if architecture 
is in academies or elsewhere a despised sister among the arts, 
let us remember that her position is a different one—let us, in, 
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fact, recall the history of Cinderella, who, if you remember, 
was not thought much of in the family circle, but was given an 
opportunity of showing that the difference between herself and 
her sisters was a considerable one—in her own favour. 

These matters I know are very obvious when looked at 
plainly, but they are for this very reason easily overlooked, and 
when we talk of our art as an art, we may easily pass over the 
circumstance that the mere fact of its being an art is almost 
the only link that binds it to two at least of the others. Like 
Cinderella, again, she was a sister, to be sure, but how 
little like. If we take painting, sculpture, music and poetry as 
representing the sister arts, we shall quickly see to what a 
strange degree this is the case. Painting and sculpture (of 
course I do not here include purely decorative painting or 
purely architectural sculpture) have as a common ground the 
fact that these results are accompanied by, and more or less 
dependent on, representation, or,.as the ancients called it, 
imitation. Poetry, too, touches them on this point, for its pro- 
cesses also involve representation in the sense that by means of 
words it conveys interpretations or descriptions of nature’s 
facts. | Further, poetry possesses rhythm and repetition as 
means to its ends, and in this shows a family resemblance to 
music. Music, to proceed, has an important element in pro- 
portion, which, though it is recognised by the arts above- 
mentioned as something of a law, is not employed by them in 
so precise and arithmetical a degree. 

So when we come to the more difficult matter of taking 
architecture to pieces to see of what it is made, we shall find 
that with painting and sculpture, the arts to which it is most 
usually allied, it has the fewest points in common. True, it 
deals as they do with colour and with form, but representation 
in their sense is no part of architecture. Its community with 
music and poetry is established by the mutual elements of rhythm 
and repetition, and indeed our art comes more close to music 
than to any other of the arts, for besides their similarity in 
repetition and rhythm, they have in. common the important 
element of proportion. I need only remind my hearers of a 
certain chapter in Alberti’s treatise on building to show them to 
what lengths, perhaps fantastic lengths, this community, nay, 
almost identity, may be strained. I have gone through this 
analysis of the arts merely to arrive at this conclusion, that in 
spite of these few points of contact, architecture still stands 
utterly aloof from the group, and for this reason: if any of the 
other arts begin but for a moment to serve any but a moral, 
intellectual, or zesthetic purpose they are done for. 

If painting relapses into a mere record of facts, or pleases 
simply from its imitative power, it is lost, and so with sculpture. 
Music cannot be turned to purely utilitarian ends, but it can 
become meretricious, and poetry too, by appealing rather to 
man’s physical than to his inner aspirations, misses its aim. 
But with architecture the case is otherwise. I do not mean 
that it is incapable of degradation. Heaven forbid. But I do 
mean that it is one of the first duties of architecture to minister 
directly to the physical requirements of man. It has an 
element in common with all other arts, namely, as I have said, 
the undefinable but well-understood element that it is anart, but 
its first, or shall I say its normal? function is the application of 
this element to the otherwise purely utilitarian process of pro- 
viding man with a dwelling. 

It is sometimes said that there are two kinds of buildings, 
those that have architects and those that have not, and it has 
been contended even by a well-known authority, who ought to 
have known better, that an architectural building differs from a 
non-architectural in being, among other things, more costly. 
Such a statement is based upon a theory that the architect’s 
function is to induce a man who only wishes to have his wants 
supplied to go out of his way to over-elaborate the means to 
his end. Here is an error which ought never to overcome 
either an architect or a member of the outside public. Once 
and for all it should be understood, not merely as a matter of 
architectural policy, but as a matter of fact, that every building 
requires, and for that matter has an architect. The architect 
may be consigned to oblivion under the guise of a salaried 
(perhaps a low-salaried) clerk in a speculative builder’s office, 
or he may be reft of his credit by a usurping client, who says, 
‘“T designed my own house, you know ; just got a draughtsman 
fellow to put things tozether, but I settled it all myself.” But 
for all that some one brain must have conceived and contrived 
the building, or as a building it will have suffered, if only 
through the waste of material. Let us then grant that every 
building, however small, and particularly however cheap, has 
an architect, and we shall find that buildings have all the same 
to be divided into two broad classes, or rather into three. 

In the first class are the buildings best described as monu- 
mental.. In the next are the domestic (I use the term widely), 
and in the third the utilitarian—a class for which I would if I 
could most gladly find a prettier and a better name. I once 
heard of a man of humble origin, who, beginning life as a 
journeyman painter, developed some skill in art and became a 
creditable specialist in landscape, succeeding eventually in 
getting some of his works exhibited in or near Piccadilly. His 


elevation to the ranks of high art did not prevent his retaining 
a wide view of the scope of painting—a painter, he said to 
himself, is nothing more or less than a painter, and what do 
you think he did? Why, when landscape business was slack, 
he was not above doing his best at house-work, he went back 
to the “knotting, stopping and four oil” department, only to 
blossom again with renewed vigour in his gilt frame on the line. 

I am aware that the painter has not often the opportunity of 
thus extending his sphere of art—that, in fact, a good many of 
the gentlemen with north lights and studios would make a poor 
show when they substituted trestles and scaffolds for easels and 
mahlsticks—and, indeed, that the works of house-painters are 
not often hung in West End galleries. I mentioned this 
versatile gentleman by way of illustration, to show, indeed, 
that the architect’s range is not less wide than his, and in this 
way ; my third class of buildings are these which have primarily 
to fulfil a certain useful end at the least possible outlay. It is 
in such buildings that the “ fitting” is synonymous with the 
“beautiful,” and in them there is as legitimate an opportunity 
for an architect as in the design of\a triumphal arch. It is a 
fact, and I think not an indecent fact, that there are even 
dust-bins and pig-styes in this country designed by members of 
the Royal Academy. It may not be that it is as designers of 
pig-styes that they write “ R.A.” after their names, but I doubt 
if they ever feel that these designs were beneath their lawful 
attention; and I firmly believe the pigs are the better for 
having such distinguished architects, whose skill was devoted 
not to the undue embellishment of these dwellings, but to the 
comfort of the inmates, and to the economical disposal of 
the proprietors land and materials. This matter is not 
merely a joke; the Royal Academy and the pig-stye 
represent, it is true, the meeting of extremes, but it is 
often the lot of an architect to deal with buildings of what may 
be called the pig-stye class, and in such cases it is no business 
of his to say “This job is not architect’s work ; it cannot be 
treated architecturally.” I say it can be, and the architectural 
treatment in such a case is to make the building exactly the 
right size, exactly the right shape, not ugly, possibly pic- 
turesque, but never ornate. So much for the lowest of the 
three classes in the scale of architectural buildings. The high- 
est class, the monumental, contains buildings of public import- 
ance of all kinds. In these it is of prime importance that the 
details of the architecture should conform to a recognised style, 
and for this reason, it is generally allowed, even by those who 
most desire to diminish the poor architect’s spheres of action, 
that they should be produced by architects, that is, by men who 
have made a professional study of style. In the intermediate 
class, which I call the Domestic rather for convenience than 
because I consider that the word exactly covers all buildings of 
the type I refer to, a greater liberty is allowed in the matter of 
design, and, alas! still more liberty is often taken. It is in 
this class of work that the public most readily adopt the error 
that an architect’s building means a building in the construction 
of which they pay a professional gentleman to make it more 
expensive than it need be. Are they ever in the right? I do 
not know ; but, at all events, an architect in this aspect ought 
to be one who continues the artistic and economic arrangement 
of his client’s wants. The client states his requirements, the 
architect solves his problem, or may be (and this is sometimes 
the case) he has also to enlighten his client as to what it is he 
really wants or what he ought to want. 

I am aware that I have omitted one class of buildings from 
my threefold category, and I have done so because such works 
are rarities and fall outside the general run of practice, though, 
none the less, they represent the architect’s greatest difficulty 
and greatest opportunity. The works I allude to are those 
constructed for some man of wealth, whose object is to invest 
capital in artistic production. He does not want waste, but he 
knows that art and precious materials cost money, and he says 
to his architect, “‘ Make mea rich building cf costly materials 
and of the very best and most profuse and artistic workman- 
ship.” He says, in fact, “Here is an opportunity for you. I 
won't restrict you by conditions or by a limit of expenditure, 
but I want you to do, and get others to do, the very best*that 
can be done.” 

We most of us long for opportunities of this kind, but until 
they come I doubt if any of us realise the blessedness of the 
restrictions under which we usually work. Restrictions are 
not the curse, they are the blessing of architecture, and here 
is one of my mysteries. If a client removes all restrictions 
what is to be done? Why, it is left to the architect to make 
his own, and then we shail see what stuff he is made of. Where 
will he admit and where will he omit enrichment? Where will 
he extend and where compress his accommodation? Where 
will he use his costly materials? Where will he decide that 
they are out of place? Where will his elevations be exuberant ? 
Where will he keep them quiet? Nothing can guide him but 
his artistic sense; and if this be absent, he will succeed, no 
doubt, in assisting his client to break a record for outlay ; but 
will he, by virtue of his opportunity, have been able to put 
himself ahead of his brothers in art who are not blessed with 
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such liberal patrons? It is a melancholy fact that few 
among us would show our best talents in a case of carte 
blanche. \f we have had such opportunities and have been 
none the worse for them, we may take pride in a consciousness 
that we have something of the right material in us. It was 
said by somebody, but I cannot verify the quotation, that art 
consists of the application of the finite to the infinite—chaos 


alone, quantity alone, costliness alone is not art. You want in 


art and especially in architecture, the element of order—that is, 
of restraint, or, using the word in a large sense, of ‘‘ economy.” 
There is not art in a marble-mason’s stoneyard nor in a 
decorator’s showroom. To produce art you must choose, you 
must eliminate, you must fix your boundaries. 

Let me pass to another point. Have you ever reflected on 
the isolation of our position? Of course, there are scores of 
trades, professions and arts, the methods and technique of 
which are concealed from ihe uninitiated, even when the 
secrets of these crafts are matters of real importance to the 
public. How ignorant, for instance, are people generally of 
those primary facts of physiology, the very elements of their 
bodily existence, which are the groundwork of a physician’s 
education ; how little we know of the ins-and-outs of the 
tailors’, bootmakers’ and even of the cooks’ arts, though their 
products are matters of daily moment. Various causes con- 
tribute to our apathy on these matters, but principally the fact 
that in most cases it is not worth our while to get to the bottom 
of processes which we can well leave to others. In the matter 
of architecture the case is different. The general public are 
not supposed to know, nor need they know, all or anything 
about the processes of building nor the nature of materials, but 
all people who go about our towns and our counties with eyes 
open (and especially all educated people), have a notion that 
they are more or less judges of the architectural merits of the 
buildings with which they meet. A building, they argue, carries 
its recommendation on its face, and it is for them to judge, 
as in the case of human countenances, whether the face is a 
handsome one or the reverse. In a general kind of way we 
architects are apt to agree with this idea ; and may be inclined 
to say offhand that the most celebrated, if not the best archi- 
tects, are those whose works are most approved by the general 
body of the enlightened educated public. Now I think we 
ought to ask ourselves, and it is really rather a serious ques- 
tion, whether there is, in fact, any truth in this idea at all? I 
notice, bya rather odd coincidence, that Sir John Millais has lately 
submitted to an interview on the subject of art and public opinion, 
in which he is reported to have said, ‘‘ The general tlood of public 
opinion is always right, don’t you make any mistake about that. 
It is as true as you are sitting there” (I quote from the account 
of the interview). ‘It is as true as you are sitting there ; it’s 
the one thing I know is certain.” Now Sir John may have the 
best personal inducement (in fact, we know he has) for believing 
the vox populi to be infallible as a judge of painting, but is not 
he mistaken even in the matter of pictures? and is not it certain 
that in the matter of architecture the case is wholly otherwise? 
There is such a thing sometimes as public taste in architecture. 
There is often an expression of public opinion on the merits of 
various buildings or. classes of buildings, but what. does it 
amount to, and what is it worth? Most of us, I am happy to 
think, could mention a few names of friends of our own out- 
side the profession whose opinion we really value in questions 
of architectural taste; in some it is a result of study, in others a 
kind of innate and illogical faculty rather resembling that 
species of intuition which is known in another sphere as “an 
eye for a horse,” a power of discrimination which its very owner 
would be at a loss toexplain. I say we most of us know a few 
friends in the outer world whose opinions. would have real 
weight with us in these matters, but what are we to say of the 
general body, not of the public of course, but of enlightened 
and well-educated men and women; what is their judgment 
worth on architectural matters? Perhaps the best we can say 
is that we treat it rather with respect than with deference. I 
believe that many a man who has spent his life in the general 
criticism of the arts from an enlightened but non-professiona! 
point of view would on candid reflection own to you that his 
power of properly appreciating architecture came to him later 
in life than his other faculties of criticism; that, in fact, he 
found this faculty required for its development a much greater 
active study and a much longer unconscious or semi-conscious 
exercise. 

Is it, then, a fact that in our present age and our own 
country public opinion is further from the power of appreciating 
architecture than it has been in past eras and in other lands? 
At the present moment I think perhaps it is so, but if we spread 
our investigation over an extended area of time, we might say 
“no.” During the. last fifteen years we have been in this 
country so free from the fetters of uniform style, that a well- 
equipped critic must needs have been familiar with the prin- 
ciples of architecture as a whole before he could possess data 
sufficient for an analysis of whatever modern production might 
be brought before him. 
and in the earlier but still modern days of the severer 


But in the days of the Gothic revival, . 
"may be able to point to instances of a closer architectural 


Classicism, there were many amateur inquirers, who, following 
the artistic tide of the day, so far immersed themselves in the 
study of the phase of architecture in vogue as to place them- 
selves abreast of many of the professional architects, and, 
indeed, to help in forming rather than following the architec- 
tural cult of the moment. — So that, greatly as we feel this isola- 
tion nowadays, I doubt if we are more alone in the world ‘than 
the architects of the past. The fact is that, as the proverb puts 
it, ‘‘Art is the concealment of art,” and that the finest and 
noblest products of our own art only reveal to the initiated 
these mysterious but simple elements from which they are com- 
posed and into which they may be analysed. And this has 
surely been the case in all ages. So that if we take into con- 
sideration the fact that the present century has seen periods in 
this country when the cultivated energies of the upper classes 
followed, or even at times led, our architects among the details 
and principles of their art, I think we must acknowledge that 
in England of the nineteenth century there has been as much 
concord between public opinion and architecture as can be 
pointed to in the great periods of the past. The test would lie 
in an examination of two of the greatest of these periods: the 
golden age of Greece, and the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
in Italy. (I except the other great period, the thirteenth 
century in England and France, for the reason that we may 
inquire as much as we like about public opinion in these days 
without getting much in the way of answer.) ‘“ Well, as to» 
Greece,” someone will say, “of course, the architecture of that 
wonderful country was just a spontaneous outgrowth of the life 
of the pecple, an embodiment of the combined freedom and 
reserve which were the characteristics of the Hellenic mind.” ~ 

Now, it is all very well to talk and write in that way, par- 
ticularly if we really mean anything by it, but do you believe 
that the general mass of Greek citizens knew everything about 
the elements of Greek architecture, or even nearly everything? 
It is my belief that an advanced member of the Architectural 
Association classes could, with a fortnight’s special study at the 
books in the next room, get to know more about the propor- 
tional principles of the construction of the Parthenon than was 
known of the same subject by Pericles. I know this is dan- 
gerous ground to hazard a conjecture upon, because the Greeks, 
as is well known, made so great a specialty of the study of 
numbers and of their relations. But my reason for the con- 
jecture is just this, that in the many works that remain to us of 
the general and philosophical literature of Greece there are, as 
far as I am informed, nothing more than general allusions to 
architecture, and hardly any references to these principles which 
underlie its successful development in the country. Take Plato 
and Aristotle, writers who made it their very business to analyse 
the arts and their functions, what have they to say of architec- 
ture except in the most vague and general way? Bring me the 
writings of the great thinkers of Greece, and show me some 
evidence that they knew more of architecture than the difference 
between Doric and Ionic. Then and not till then shall we be 
freed to entertain a belief that the very considerable intricacies 
of the seemingly simple Greek architecture were the more or 
less common property not merely of recognised specialists, but 
of the general body of citizens. 

As to the period of the Italian Renaissance, we know that 
that period was the period par excellence in which the archi- 
tectural movement of the day went hand in hand with a great 
national impetus of a special kind. It is to that country and 
that epoch that we look, if anywhere, for something more than 
a superficial appreciation of architecture on the part of the 
more educated classes. Those who rightly want to understand 
the true nature of the Italian return to Roman culture in the 
fifteenth century should study the subject not merely in archi- 
tectural books, nor, indeed, from the general point of view of 
art alone, but also in works which deal with the moral, literary, 
intellectual and national aspect of the movement in question. 
We are rather accustomed to think of the Renaissance as an 
architectural movement, but it was something far wider and far 
deeper, though the architectural manifestation of the revival is 
the most obvious, and in some ways the most permanent of its 
effects, 

My inquiry, then, is this. Do we find evidences that en- 
lightened students of that period (other than architects) took a 
sufficiently deep interest in architecture to form for themselves 
the basis of true architectural criticism? The question is one 
for specialists to answer. Alberti might have passed as an 
instance of a non-professional man with an interest of this kind, 
but that his interest became so strong as to involve him in the 
practice’ of architecture. One feels that there’ must have 
been something of the true connoisseur’s spirit in Alberti’s 
patrons, in Giovanni Rucellai and Sigismondo . Malatesta ; 
but if so, why did the former allow Alberti to pass off upon 
him a delicate Renaissance shrine as the express image of 
the Sepulchre at Jerusalem? and why did the latter vouch- 
safe no reply to the questions of detail addressed to 
him by the workmen at Rimini? Those who have a better 
knowledge than myself of the inner history of those days 
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knowledge on the part of the educated non-professional men. 


But even any such instances, and even the rare instances In our 
own country of amateurs who become architects, sometimes to 
the great disadvantage of the art with which they thus coquet, 
will not disprove the general truth of the statement that in all 
ages, even in those where by some coincidence the public 


taste encourages for a shori period the really best class of work, 


and perhaps especially in the present day, architects have not 
dared, and do not dare to listen for approval or for condemna- 


tion to the public voice. Our art is here again like music. 


What “takes” in a music-hall or on a barrel organ stands a 
good chance of being low in the artistic scale, and the building 


in which an architect adopts all the advice he gets from outside 
may fall a victim to the best intentions. The paraliel is not 
complete, for we have in this country a musical public—a 
public who in their department know what is what—but where 
is our architectural public? Gentlemen, when we sit at our 
drawing-boards, using alternately indiarubber and pencil over 
some half-developed elevation, to whom is it that in ovrinmost 
consciousness we appeal as arbiter? To our own eye in the 
first place ; perhaps (and this is a fallacious, but I believe not 
unknown, tendency in the case of competition works) to the 


supposed taste of the assessor, and often to the general body of 
our professional brethren, present and future ; in many happy | 


instances we have a thought of our clients’ approval, but of the 
public taste—never. 

But after all, it will be argued, it is the public who choose 
architects, and consequently it is the public who decide to whom 
of our number shall be given the greatest amount of work. They 
sometimes call in, in cases of competition, a member of our 
own profession to assist their selection, but even in these cases 
(which only cover a small proportion of the entire architec- 
tural patronage) they reserve the right to fall back on their own 
opinions as to which of the competitors supplies the best design. 
This is very true. This is one of the mysteries not of modern 
architecture only, but of our profession in all times. Our young 
men, our beginners, have not the same opportunities of starting 
practice on their own merits that are accorded to novices in 
other arts. The young painter and the young sculptor making 
experiments at their own expense, and with a comparatively 
small outlay, chiefly of time, place themselves in competition 
with one another, and by means of exhibitions acquire the 
notice of the public who are to become their employers. But 
what can an architect student do to win the confidence which 
is slow in coming. He can compete for architectural prizes— 
that is, for the rewards annually offered for designs on paper ; 
but success in such competitions, even if it necessarily impliea 
(which it does not) the power to bring an actual building to 
successful completion, is not equivalent to notoriety. A place 
—even a place near the ceiling on the walls of the Royal 
Academy—is a better thing for the commercial prospects of the 
budding painter than the winning of the Soane Medallion, or 
even the Academy Medal is to the professional welfare of an 
architect, though it represents a lower stage in the range 
of art. He, too, may get hung in the Academy, but 
the apartment devoted to architecture at Burlington House, 
is, I notice, chiefly occupied by the exhibitors them- 
selves, or (on soirée nights) by young men and maidens 
whose interest is centred rather on one another than on the 
walls. Architects have to make their beginnings and even to 
practise their failures at other people’s expense—and thus, 
unless an untried man wins a competition or has a little spare 
cash with which he can build himself a suburban residence as 
a sample, he has nothing but drawings to show as specimens 
of his capacity. In other words, a painter or a sculptor gives 
the public some security, some guarantee. He either sells 
straight away some actual work which he has painted, so to 
speak, “‘on approval,” or by such work already executed gives 
those who are inclined to be his patrons a pledge of his powers. 
The architect, on the other hand, asks his first client to spend 
without security. He cannot even say “ Do not pay me unless 
I satisfy yon,” or if he does say so, this arrangement does not 
meet the liabilities of the case, for even if he were to forego the 
amount of his commission, this would not inthe event of failure 
compensate the client for his outlay upon the building which 
had gone wrong. When you try a new tailor you run the 
ordinary risks of a misfit, but the man who gives a young 
architect his first job is like one who trusts the new tailor to 
cut him a suit out of cloth of gold worth 300/. or 4oo/. a yard. 
Let us be duly grateful to our first clients. This is a great 
peculiarity of our position, which is often a great hardship ; 
with us the race is not always for the swift; there may have 
been Sir Christopher Wrens who never got a job—geniuses 
there certainly must have been, and, perhaps, are—who for 
lack of opportunity (that is, for lack of friends who will trust 
their as-yet-untried talents) remain geniuses unknown and un- 
rewarded. Certain it is, too, that opportunity in a hundred 
smiling forms sometimes wafts into notoriety those whose 
claim is not the claim of art. 

The giants of our, profession have been, in nearly all cases, 
men who deserved their position, who had earned it by genius 


and by hard work, which in our profession has to be mingled 
with genius in pretty heavy proportion before an artist is the 
result. It is a consolation, too, to think that a fair proportion 
of incapables go to the wall. But most of us are not either 
giants or hopeless failures. Some of us are mediocrities, and 
we have to face the fact that the rewards of our profession are 
not meted out in exact ratio to our worth. We must find our 
own consolations if we are among those who feel that we have 
less than our deserts, and let our consolation not be that of 
pessimism, but rather the nobler philosophy of a certain parable. 
in which, if you remember, under very unequal conditions every 
man received a penny. 

And now allow me to conclude my observations with a few 
reflections on that most mysterious matter—-the matter of pro- 
gress. That humorous philosopher of architecture, Mr. Cesar 
Daly, when he was in this country last summer, let fall some 
remarks on a private occasion which prompted some thought 
as well as amusement. He mentioned, I remember, that he 
had asked about a score of his friends to give him, according to 
their various points of view, a definition of “progress.” It 
appears that they all complied, that they all differed in their 
conclusions, and that none, according to Mr. Daly’s judgment, 
arrived at the truth, unless, indeed, there was something of the 
paradoxical truth of humour in the reply of one of them, who 
said, ‘ Progress, my dear Daly? Why progress is the most 
execrable thing that ever was known.” We all agree that pro- 
gress means a step onward, but we are pulled up when we ask 
ourselves or one another, ‘‘ What is onward?” Mere motion, 
however rapid, is not progress. Progress is motion forward, 
onward and upward. This is the age of progress, and it is for 
all men to ask themselves which is the upward road in their 
own sphere of life. The road of progress in any sphere is the 
road towards the aim, the end of that sphere, and it is we 
labourers in the field of art who have the hardest task in 
deciding what is the goal to which we ought to set our faces. 

Now I think it is fairly obvious that we architects, in par- 
ticular, differ very greatly from one another on the very ground 
that we often take widely different views on this very vital 
question—the aim of our art. We may not acknowledge 
openly, even to ourselves, that we are conscious of a particular 
end in view, but we are most of us actuated more or less 
directly by a tendency which may or may not be in the right 
direction, and those who give least thought to such matters 
may help themselves into more earnestness of purpose by some 
reflection on this point. To some men clearly the idea of 
progress represents origination in the fortn of novelty. Archi- 
tecture in their eyes is first and foremost a creative and an 
inventive art, and they resolve to mark their own footprints by 
casting aside the things of the past, and by being original at 
any cost. 

Another school, realising the daily advance in our scientific 
knowledge, and the consequent increase in our acquaintance 
with the properties of materials, feel that architectural progress 
is really embodied in the adaptation to the needs of a building 
of all the newest opportunities which an ever-broadening 
science lays at our command. A third group, feeling that 
architectural beauty is largely a matter of association and 
tradition, look to a complete knowledge of some phase or 
phases of extinct art as the true solution of our modern pro- 
blem. Hence we have side by side at least three bodies of 
workers, differing not merely in the degrees of capacity, but in 
the radical divergence of their views on the fundamental aim 
of their work. There may be three men, all honest workers, 
all men of talent, all men of moderation—one will be a pioneer 
of originality, one a leader in constructional novelty, and the 
third a stickler for precedent ; there may be three others who 
are failures, but on the same lines of classification—one an 
outrageous innovator, and the other two respectively a hope- 
less utilitarian and a barren antiquarian. Travellers on each 
of these roads conceive of their own locomotion as the em- 
bodiment of progress, but the onlookers know that it is only in 
so far as their progress is retarded that it can be called artistic 
progress at all. Each has only to accelerate his pace to 
accelerate his ruin. 

Is, then, the mystery of progress in architecture insoluble? 
I think not, but we had better help ourselves to its considera- 
tion by another appeal to metaphor—to the metaphor of 
language. Let me explain. There are some occupations 
which are not directed to one single achievement, but to the 
constant achievement of a number of results. Architecture is 
one of these, and language is another. It is for this very 
reason that it is difficult to express in a few words the aim or 
goal of such occupations, and equally difficult to define the way 
of progress in them. It is not enough to say that the object of 
architecture is a certain kind of building, or the object of 
language a certain class of literary or oratorical or conversa- 
tional composition in words. In its broadest sense the object 
of language is expression in words, and the whole art of lan- 
guage is not to produce one class of composition only, but it is 
rather an intellectual equipment, fitting its possessor for a 
variety of productions in various departments. As a rule the’ 
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artists of language are specialists of course. To begin with 
they are prose-writers or poets, and if poets they may be lyric 
poets or epic poets, dramatists or song-writers. Still the art of 
language covers the whole field of such productions, from the 
libretto of a comic opera to the delivery of an extempore 
sermon, and nothing hinders us from saying, spite of all these 
various manifestations, that language has one definite object— 
the expression of thought in words. } eas tx 

Thus it is with architecture—the comparison of it with 
language is a very useful one, for it draws our attention to the 
fact that while in every individual design the architect has a 
particular object in view, the art, as a whole, has a different, a 
wider, a more general object, the achievement of which is the 
aim of the art, and the rvad.to which is the road. along which 
progress is marked. The comparison helps us, too, to realise 
that architecture is a means of expression. In it we have both 
poetry and prose, the latter represented by our railway-stations 
and workhouses; and the prose, as in literature, may be 
dignified no less than the verse ; in fact, to be good prose it 
must be dignified. Alas for the fact that some of our prose archi- 
tects, instead of rising to the dignity of Ruskin or Sir Thomas 
Browne, are content with triviality and an absence of style 
comparable only to the ill-balanced, ill-selected, ill-edited 
wording of a local newspaper. In poetry we realise that the 
dignity of the epic or the orthodox grammar is sustained not 
merely by grandeur of language and by strength of sentiment, 
but also by an adherence to certain regulations of form 
accepted through long ages as the recognised vehicle of such 
productions. Is there not a just comparison in architecture? 
Must not the public or monumental building lean for its effect on 
traditional forms as well as on solemnity of conception? 
And is not the impulse which takes a true architect deep into 
the study of the past, and which makes him, to speak vulgarly, 
mind his P’s and Q’s in designing a building of national or 
municipal importance, precisely parallel to that literary instinct 
which tells a poet that to attempt an historical drama without 
having read and digested his Shakespeare, is a mere piece of 
puerile folly? You can’t trifle with an elevation in Whitehall 
any more than you can trifle with a play in blank verse. In 
lighter productions the poet has his liberty. The lyric and the 
love poem are things of fancy in form as well as in sentiment 
—and none the less works of art—and the wise architect is he 
who knows into which of his works he may throw the sport of 
an inventive faculty. Alas that some men (whether under- 
standing this comparison of literature and architecture or no) 
have driven that comparison too far ; who, realising that wit as 
well as humour have their place in literature, have committed a 
joke in brick or stone, for this is where the comparison ceases. 
We have authority for “sermons in stones,” but woe to the 
man who perpetrates an architectural jest. 

The purpose of architecture is expression—genuine ex- 
pression ; generally serious, not always solemn, but never 
flippant ; and thus the aim of architecture is facility of ex- 
pression in whatever mode the particular case demands, and in 
so far as this aim is approached progress is obtained. And 
what is the secret for this royal road of progress? First, study 
of past methods ; secondly, study of present needs; and, 
lastly, practice. Lord Bacon said that philosophers were of 
three kinds, resembling respectively the ant, the spider and the 
bee. We know of architects who are typified by these insects. 
Some, ant-like, are always amassing stores of archzological 
lore, but making no fresh product; others, like the spider, 
weave from their own imaginations innumerable yards of 
unprecedented novelties ; while a third class, in well-ordered 
hives, store the very essence of a widely-collected learning and 
yet save their best energies for the production of things of 
beauty, than which no honey can be sweeter. Let us resemble, 
if we can, the bees, remembering that we can produce nothing 
valuable without first storing, and that the largest stores are 
worth nothing except as a means to our noble end—which is 
not reproduction, but production. 

You see ourown motto is a worthy guide—“ Design with 
Beauty, Buildin Truth,”—but what I have tried to point out this 
evening is that our motto is of little use to us if we have no 
means of asking and answering the questions “What is 
Beauty?” “What is Truth?” Our art has many mysteries— 
not fewer to-day than in the days of old—and these mysteries, 
if we wish to know beauty and truth, are worth something 
more than an evening’s consideration. 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse for his paper, and to the President for read- 
ing it, coupled with a vote of condolence to the former gentle- 
man. Mr. Stokes said he considered that restrictions were 
often an architect’s salvation. The exigencies of an awkward 
site often helped an architect to give character to the building. 

Mr. FARROW, vice-president, seconded the vote. He did 
not think that-men were born artists as poets were said to be. 
The artistic spirit in architects was rather the unconscious out- 
come of much study, reading, &c. It was altogether a wrong 
idea that an architect was born one, and not made. - The 
analogy of architecture to music could scarcely be pushed too 


mouldings, &c., to be affected by architecture. 


far. It was the key to many problems in the art of architec- 
ture, It was not necessary to understand thorough bass to be 
affected by music, nor to understand all about string-courses, 
The more the 
public had good architecture put before them, the less tolerant 
would they become of bad and sham architecture. 

Mr. PRATT agreed with Mr. Stokes that restrictions were 
not a curse, but a blessing. 

Mr. STOKES then put the vcte to the meeting, and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT, in reply, said he believed Mr. Waterhouse 
and Mr. Farrow were at one in considering that the architect is 
made, and not born. The utilitarian requirements of architec- 
ture seemed to remove it from the sphere of music; at all 
events there was a dissimilarity in which architecture had the 
harder part to play. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 

took place in the Royal Institution on Monday night— 
Mr. W., W. Robertson, president, in the chair—when. Mr. 
G. A. T. Middleton, London, gave a lecture on “ Architectural 
Tours in Belgium and Brittany,” showing the principal lessons 
which he had derived from three short excursions to those 
countries. He illustrated his remarks by the aid of a number 
of excellent photographic slides taken by himself. Dealing 
first with ecclesiastical buildings, he showed numerous ex- 
amples of the Romanesque sty’e in both Belgium and Brittany. 
In the former, he pointed out it was founded upon German 
work, being an offshoot from the Rhenish Romanesque 
introduced by Charlemagne and exemplified in the great 
cathedral of Tournai, while in the latter it was founded upon 
the Byzantine work of Southern France. Details from both 
districts showed late adherence to the semicircular arch. 
Turning to the Gothic style, he showed that in Belgium it was 
rather German than French in feeling and exemplified in many 
grand cathedrals, of which the towers, as at Antwerp and 
Malines, were distinguishing features. The smaller churches 
were often of simple, early character, well proportioned, but 
many were badly restored, though they were now being re- 
restored in good taste. In Brittany the Gothic work was 
essentially French, but coarse in character, owing to the 
material—granite. Coming next to municipal buildings, he 
pointed out that those of Belgium were of Late Gothic and 
Early Renaissance character, highly suggestive of active 
municipal life, each town vying with its neighbour in the 
splendour of its buildings. The Hétels de Ville were in 
many cases, while well designed, rich to excess, as at Brussels 
and Louvain ; the belfries were more simple, and the Halles- 
aux-Drap, or Cloth Halls, were. excellently suited for their 
purpose—that at Ypres being particularly fine. There was 
nothing in Brittany to bear comparison. In regard to 
Domestic buildings he explained that the Belgian Mediaeval 
dwellings, with their brick fronts richly traceried and gabled, 
showed that the people were wealthy and lived proudly ; while 
those of Brittany, built mainly of granite below and timber 
above, equally beautiful, suggested a quieter life. The detail in 
the latter, however, did not speak of so highly educated a people. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


N Monday the opening meeting of the seventeenth session 

of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society was 

held at the Law Institute, when the president, Mr. George 

Bertram Bulmer delivered ar address. After dealing with 
several local affairs, he said :— 

I will now ask for your attention to a matter of great 
interest,to our rising generation, and which, I think, has not 
before been treated in any of our presidential addresses. I 
refer to what may be called “ Pecksniffianism.” In the very 
highways of our calling are men to be found who, masked 
under the name of architect, are obtaining, and will obtain, a 
locus standi to which they are not entitled, and, trusting to the 
ignorance of the public in matters architectural, palm themselves 
off as the genuine article. If these men occupied their proper 
sphere, surely they would advertise at once, “Competent 
architects kept on the premises, and designs for all classes of 
buildings supplied at a moment’s notice.” That such is the case 
there can be no manner of doubt, for Mr. Prior in his collection of 
essays entitled “Architecture, a Profession or an Art,” refers to the 
existence of a gentleman, called. “the architectural ghost,” 
and if I treat the matter somewhat airily as befits a ghostly 
subject (and one does not care to be always cast in an attitude 
of clenched fist and knitted brow) do not think the matter the 
less serious. Let us get our apparatus into order and en- 
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deavour to throw into relief the shadowy outlines of “the 
architectural ghost.” Mr. Prior relates the case‘of a national 
competition where each selected candidate received 4oo/, One 
candidate engaged a ghost at a reduced fee to evolve his de- 
sign, the said ghost after carefully watering the emolument 
handing the work to yet another of his misty tribe who really did 
thework. Another story is of a so-called architect who apologised 
(without a smile) to his committee for the meagreness of his de- 
signs, on the ground that his’Gothic clerk had the influenza. Mr. 
Prior also remarks “those who know can tell when and 
how the spirits have worked in what are called the provinces.” 
“Designs and details all complete come from the metropolis by 
parcels post.” There I can turn the tables (but not by ghostly 
power) on Mr: Prior, for'I can vouch for one case where an 
important design was prepared by “ provincial ghosts” for a 
London architect of large practice, and won for him the premier 
position in- the competition on the award of a professional 
assessor. You will doubtless exclaim, ‘“ Alack a-day ! can such 
things be?” and I answer “ Yes, for ‘this too solid flesh’ has 
also been ‘an architectural ghost.’” For two long years (much 
too long) I live in “the astral plane” of a back room lighted by 
a shadowy skylight, and approached by a winding-stair—the 
lightly feed ‘‘ ghost ” of an opulent “ Pecksniff.” And now permit 
me to offer you the unadulterated observations of the Dazly ews, 
in an article on the book I have already referred to. “If all 
these allegations be correct, then architecture is neither an art 
nor a profession ; it is, to a certain extent, a swindle. It is an 
affair of pretence and of ‘connection,’ business connection, a 
matter of advertisement, deception and speculation.” I have 
not hesitated to draw aside, the curtain, and with one ray of 
light disclose the ghost’s existence. Gentlemen, such is the 
picture. I ask’can those of you who have talent and are supple- 
menting it by a long and laborious course of study view it 
without a mental resolve that this obnoxious class of prac- 
titioner, the ‘‘ Pecksniffian,” shall no longer be allowed to reign 
in your stead? It will then remain for you to decide by what 
powerful process you can compel him to “go hence and be seen 
no more.” It is plain, however, that if the public would see 
that their advisers in matters architectural possessed the “ hall 
mark” of some constituted authority, the “ Pecksniffian prac- 
titioner” and “the architectural ghost” would simultaneously 
vanish. 

In reading the Dazly News criticism, already quoted, I par- 
ticularly noticed one observation, “a matter cf advertisement,” 
and this leads me to a subject on which I should like to say 
something. You will perceive that the newspaper critic speaks 
in contemptuous tones of the advertising architect, and to my 
mind not unjustly—not that the practice has gone very far in 
this country, but the temptation ‘to do so is frequently put 
before the young aspirant. I remember in my earlier days 
being frequently advised by friends in the trading community, 
‘““Advertise, my boy, advertise! it is the secret of success.” 
Well, gentlemen, at that time I was restrained by the moral 
bond of allegiance to my calling, for I could see that the 
moment the members of a profession begin to advertise they are 
cutting each other's throats—fighting like wild beasts for the prey, 
and spending their own money to no purpose, for not one penny 
piece more will the public spend in employing us, advertise 
we ever so largely. Herein lies the difference between adver- 
tising professional services and advertising in a trade. In the 
latter case the enterprising trader not only maintains, but in 
some cases actually creates, a new business by that gigantic 
machinery, and thereby justifies his action. I must, however, 
confess to a decided opinion that the time has arrived when 
unrestrained advertising has become a public nuisance, and will 
have to be dealt with by the State, through local authorities, as 
other public nuisances aforetime. Unless some limits be 
fixed, reasonably just to all concerned, I fear the fever for 
advertising will extend until the ever-increasing demand for 
space shall cause the very coats we wear to be the medium 
for advertising some patent specialty. And this is not such 
a very far-fetched idea when we look around upon many of our 
buildings clothed ‘in the hideous robes of the bill-posters’ 
manufacture ; but so depraved at times is the public taste in 
this matter, that I have known the outlook on to a hideous 
hoarding preferred to a well-designed building and neatly- 
planted garden. But this is certainly not the general view, and 
the property in our suburban districts is unquestionably very 
much deteriorated in value by the impossibility of the weary 
ratepayer escaping from surroundings of paper and paste when 
he is yearning for foliage and fresh air, and consequently 
betaking himself to districts outside the rule of our corporate 
authority. Reformations come slowly in this country, but I 
commend these observations to your memory with the hope 
that each may quietly but surely assist in “a consummation 
most devoutly to be wished.” 

The consideration of the deterioration of value of the pro- 
perty in and beyond our suburban districts, consequent on 
this and other nuisances, leads not unnaturally to thoughts on 
the management and laying out of our towns, and on this 
subject I think we have very much to learn. Indeed, the very 
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desire to plan and arrange the surroundings of our buildings 
and their approaches has yet to be created, but that it is a 
matter of the highest importance there can be no question, and 
is one in which, for the most part, we can do nothing, although 
ourselves and clients be so deeply interested. The laying-out 
of main lines of streets, the treatment of their junctions, the 
designing of the surroundings of our public buildings and 
monuments, conveniences for the public, cabmen’s shelters, 
kiosks, and fittings for lighting purposes, 
are all matters which» would be better treated by 
architects than engineers, for, however excellent the 
engineering, there is a total absence of the art which can’ 
alone make these features satisfactory to the eye. Our 
authorities do not despise the assistance of the lawyer,’ 
the civil and sanitary engineer, and the medical expert, 
and why they should ignore the existence of the architectural 
expert, Iam unable to divine. I venture to think that if a few 
of the thousands of pounds expended on our municipal and 
School Board offices, and cast into our waterworks trenches, : 
had under a wise policy been disbursed on the proper treat- 
ment of the items I have just mentioned, our town would be 
much the better for it. A®stheticism, anda sound estheticism, 
too, has gained an unmistakable footing inside our houses, and) 
ere long we shall insist on having it in our streets. We are 
gradually rebuilding the centre of our borough, and where this’ 
is taking place it is paramount that the surroundings of those 
new works should be improved and beautified by wiping out 
entirely the objectionable, as has been so successfully done in: 
modern Paris, which so thoroughly satisfies the artistic instinct, 
not by the multiplicity of original and expensive works, but the 
absence in all things of that which is meretricious and vulgar.! 
It is easy, we know, to criticise and find fault ; but I would be 
understood to attempt neither the one nor the other, but simply’ 
urging the principle—a principle which I hope may be adopted 
and carried to a successful practice in that “square” opposite 
our new Post Office, and which, if liberally and artistically 
treated, will be a leading feature of our northern capital. 
Medizval times have shown that a town may be a place of 
“toil and traffic,” yet be the abode of “art and song.” In 
practical iJlustration of my point, I would ask you to say, Have 
we a single first-class piece of sculpture in any of our streets ? 
Has a single one we possess got a pedestal even worthy of 
itself? And what of their positions? The Marsden statue, 
with its back to the main street, vainly endeavouring to look » 
down two streets at the same time (which is more than can be’ ~ 
expected from any statue); the Fairbairn monument, erected 
to perpetuate his memory, and relegated to an obscure corner, 
where it is seldom seen except by the immediate resident ; the 
Peel monument, dirty and neglected ; the Wellington statue, 
deposed from its proud position in the centre of Victoria. 
Square, and the unoccupied platform in the same square, 
testify to what I stated at the outset, that we have yet to-create™ 
the desire to suitably plan and design the decorations of our 
streets and squares. 
In the compass of a short address it is difficult to turn: — 
from one subject to another with the graceful art of the 
accomplished writer ; therefore I will, without further parley, ) 
ask your attention to a subject dangerous to dwell on, 
but one which must be faced, I mean the tendency which 
has cropped up again and again in one of our public bodies. 
to dispense, if possible, with our services and to cut 
down our remuneration if employed. This action is much 
to be deprecated in the ratepayers’ interest, and, emanating 
from a public body, comes very near the case of the strong’ 
oppressing the weak. If their policy is a right policy, 
then all the other public bodies in the town who are now’ 
executing works have blundered in paying the recognised 
commission. Be this as it may, their poiicy of saving 2 per: 
cent. must result in closing the competition to the best and 
most reliable men, and opening it to the malcontents and’ 
residuum of the profession, because the better men will decline: 
it on principle, and from the business point of view more than — 
one competition is open where the full price for both architect’s: 
and surveyor’s services are offered. It is a poor policy that: 
saves 2 per cent. on the architect’s commission and loses 
20 per cent. on an ill-regulated contract and a badly-built’ 
building. It is, I fear, rash to disagree with those who be lords” 
over us ; but I will venture to act on the advice of Shakespeare, 
when he says, “ Say as you think, and speak it from your soul;” 
This Society is not a trades union, and every member is at 
liberty to make what terms he thinks best for himself, but: it is” 
evident that in accepting less than a publicly recognised coms 
mission from a public body, that such member, in seeking ‘his’ 
personal benefit, is loosening the foundations of the profession, ’ 
which we are trying to build up in this Society. The observa- 
tions which I have offered on this subject I believe to be correct 
and just, but if this be “a burning subject”: with: any of you,’ 1> 
can only say they are indited without malice or ill-will. If 
you will follow sound principles there will ever be occasions 
when you will be called on to make some sacrifice of personal 
opportunity, and this reflection leads me toa subject cognate: 
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_with that we have discussed and one I desired to emphasise in 
.this address as the very life and soul of our constitution, I mean 
esprit du corps. ‘To you, young men, who are still tenants of 
ithat-happy land where the struggle for existence has not yet 
‘begun, and are assiduously qualifying yourselves by earnest 
study, tested by trying examination, to practise an honourable 
-calling, let me commend the cultivation of this spirit, remem- 
bering that you belong to a profession in which you must com- 
-bine the artist, the scientist, the business man and the upright 
judge, that you are qualifying to be a professional adviser and 
not a dealer in a marketable commodity, the price of which is 
ever fluctuating with the rise and fall of the world’s markets. 
If you can cultivate this spirit in the knowledge that it will 
inevitably entail.some sacrifice, you will be acting a courageous 
part,;and when in the coming by-and-by you fight life’s 
‘battle, you will. through mutual support, engendered by 
that spirit, be able to forge the iron link which will 
‘bind you together as the professors of an honourable and 
honoured calling, a condition in which we can hardly be 
said to exist at present ; but we are rapidly forcing our way 
through the mud, and, as I have said, you who come after us 
-will doubtless see daylight. 

Mr. W. Watson, Wakefield, proposed, and Mr. -J. Holmes 
Greaves seconded, a vote of thanks to the President. Six new 
associates and one honorary member were proposed for election 
at the next meeting. 


ah ***“THE STUDY OF ART. 


HE annual distribution of prizes in connection with the 
Glasgow School of Art Club took place on Friday after- 
noon in the Glasgow Fine Art Institute. Mr. James Fleming, 
president of the School of Art, presided. Mr. F. H. Newbery, 
‘head master, presented the successful students, who received 
their prizes at the hands of Mrs. Powell. 
Mr. Francis Powell, president of the Royal Scottish Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours, afterwards delivered an address. 
‘Being, he said, an old art-school pupil himself, when he looked 
around and saw the works on the walls, and marked the excel- 
‘lence and the goodness of them, and knowing also the struggles 
‘and trials that had been gone through in producing them, his 
heart warmed towards his fellow-students, and ke congratulated 
them most sincerely on their successes. It was many years 
‘since he won his bronze and silver medals, but he was a student 
still, as all artists must be to the end. The time when a painter, 
sculptor or designer ceased to learn was the finality of all good 
in his work. In art there was no standing still. There was no 
continuing in one standard of perfection. They must either 
advance or go back. He would even say more: whenever one 
ceased to study or neglected nature, and no longer sought her 
humbly and with earnestness, then was the death of-one’s art. 
They heard of living art. What was it? Fresh inspiration 
from nature. They heard of dead art. What was it? Work- 
ing in their own worn and beaten tracks, treading in the foot- 
steps of others, copying men’s work instead of God’s. There 
was one subject he wished his fellow-students to consider care- 
fully, It seemed to be a fancy that a designer, no matter what 
branch of art he might pursue, could gain little honour, con- 
sequently a student, on showing the slightest aptitude, imme- 
diately struggled to become a painter of pictures. This was a 
most fatal and pernicious belief, and had ruined or wrecked the 
‘Prospects of many a promising man by tempting him to leave 
a line of work in which he would have gained success and 
name, and become one eventually of a herd of undistinguished 
and perhaps penniless painters. It was necessary and essential 
for every one who wished to excel in any form of art to learn 
to draw and paint the human figure, but there was no reason 
why a person who wished to be a designer, say of carpets, 
should, on showing aptitude for prize-taking in such studies, 
change the whole tenor of his life and become a figure-painter, 
or because in going to the hills or fields to gather some of their 
breezy freshness in his drawing, and by so doing chance to 
obtain some of their beauty, that he must henceforth become a 
landscape-painter. It was a most mistaken idea to fancy that 
there was a loss of power or a loss of any ability that they 
might arrive at in studying the figure when they applied it to 
an apparently inferior subject. They required all their know- 
ledge, all that they had acquired in everything to apply it to 
art, whether in modelling, carving, design or simple illustration. 
They must never think they were wasting their powers of art. 
He believed there were more openings for usetulness, more 
opportunities for doing good work and gaining honour in taking 
up some line of design and ennobling it than in painting pic- 
tures. How grand the project to lift up some lowly branch from 
the ground and make it a new and fine growth. Think what 
glories were yet to be achieved and wrought in metalwork. 
Think of the splendours that were to be produced in textiles, 
and think what exquisite carvings might yet be achieved, and 
think not of the inferiority of these pursuits. True art was the 


same to whatever it might be applied. It was always the high- 
est, and carried the supreme stamp, whether it were in the 
simple painting of a cup or in the modelling of an Apollo. But 
whatever’ line of art they might select, let them never forget 
that nature was the source from which to draw ; she would give 
them‘ all they asked if they did so in humbleness and obedience, 
forgetting self and the mannerisms of fashion. 


IN IRELAND. 


wa address was presented by the members of the Royal 

Institute of’ Architects, Ireland, to the new Lord 
Lieutenant. The deputation consisted of Messrs. Albert 
E. Murray, hon. secretary, J. Rawson Carroll, R. O’Brien 
Smith, R. Cochrane, William Stirling, F. Franklin, J. L. 
Robinson, R.H.A.; Robert J. Stirling, B.E., Sir Charles 
Cameron, hon. fellow. 

His Excellency in ‘reply said :—I beg to thank you very 
sincerely for your loyal address, both to myself on my coming 
here, and to me as representative of Her Majesty in Ireland. ' I 
have.perused with great interest the account of your organisa- 
tion, and of the manner in which your functions, originally of a 
local character, have become extended until you are now con- 
nected with other similar institutes in the'United Kingdom. I 
think it. is not possible to overrate the importance of the duties 
which devolve on such an institute as ‘yours, for just in pro- 
portion as the profession of the architect and builder can show 
some of the greatest artistic triumphs in the world, so the 
responsibility which rests upon the members of that profession 
is an exceedingly. heavy one, owing to the permanence of the 
work in which they, are engaged. The failures of the painter 
and the sculptor can be disposed of. They can be placed with 
their faces to the wall, or can find their way to the lumber- 
room, but the failures of the architect are likely to remain as a 
grief to posterity. It is on that account that the functions of a 
body like yours, and the maintenance of a high standard of 
public taste, assume the proportions they do. I notice you 
allude in your address to the watchful interest you take in legisla- 
tion affecting building in Ireland. The functions of the legislature 
in relation to building have, I think, distinct limitations. I 
remember I had some years ago the honour of presiding over a 
Parliamentary Committee which dealt with the question of giving 
to local authorities in London some supervision over building, 
and we were then able to recommend to Parliament that the 
local authorities in London should be empowered to limit the 
height of buildings in cases where it seemed undesirable that 
they should.be carried to a great elevation. I have always 
lamented that we had not the opportunity of doing so a little 
sooner, because we would have been able to prevent the 
erection of those residential monstrosities that are sucha con- 
tinuous eyesore in the West End of London. The functions of 
the legislature with regard to building must be of a limited 
kind. We cannot make our local bodies committees of taste. 
We must leave questions of taste and the maintenance of a 
high standard of architecture to a body such as yours. I can 
assure you that it will give me much pleasure to follow the 
example of predecessors in my office, to accept the office of 
vice-president of your institute. 


ARCHITECTURE 


A DOULTON EXHIBITION. 


Baa time to time amateurs and the public are gratified by 

exhibitions at Messrs. Doulton’s buildings on the Albert 
Embankment. During the week one of the most interesting of 
the series has been held. It comprised the very large collection 
of examples produced by the firm at Burslem as well as at 
London, which will form one of the most noteworthy features 
in the British section at the Chicago World’s Fair. The col- 
lection includes not only examples of the ware generally 
associated with the name of the firm, salt- glazed, and depending 
mainly on harmony of colour, but representative specimens of 
Lambeth faience, Crown Lambeth, Lustred Carrara and 
Marqueterie. The last-named is a newly-introduced ware built 
up of differently coloured clays, pressed together and cut again 
and again in different directions, the result being that the 
pattern, sometimes geometrical and sometimes irregular, runs 
through the whole thickness of the fabric. Many of the pieces 
this year are evidence of the powers ‘attained by the artists of 
the firm in colourwork. It may be assumed that an equal 
display of boldness, harmony and taste will be hard to find in 
any of the other ‘sections where pcttery appears at Chicago. 
Mr. Tinworth’s remarkable genius will be displayed in a great 
many works, and, it may be assumed, will secure as many 
admirers in the New World as it has in Europe. The Biblical 
panels are the work of an artist who prefers to interpret the 
scenes by his own insight. The new series relating to Israel in 
Egypt will gratify all lovers of art, for it reveals that the 
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sculptor is as fertile as ever in production and as dramatic in 
grouping. f 

There is one work by Mr. Tinworth which displays skill of 
another sort, and shows how ably he can manipulate clay on a 
large scale as well as with miniature figures. We refer to the 
portrait of the late Henry Fawcett, M.P. When his. house, 
The Lawn, South Lambeth, was removed, it seemed likely 
that Mr. Faweett’s connection with the district would be for- 
gotten. Fortunately Sir Henry Doulton came forward, and 
offered to provide a memorial statue, which will shortly be set 
up in Vauxhall Park. He entrusted the commission to his 
protégé and pupil, Mr. Tinworth, with the most satisfactory 
result. Mr. Fawcett is represented seated in his’ professor’s 
robes, and behind him stands a figure of Victory, about to 
crown him with a wreath of laurel. The entire height of the 
group is about 16 feet. On the sides of the pedestal are bas- 
reliefs, also by Mr. Tinworth, representing “‘ Courage,” “ Sym- 
pathy,” “ Justice,” “ Truth,” and “ India.” Three other panels, 
“Good news,” “Bad news,” and a female Post-office clerk 
commemorate the. work of a man who won distinction during 
the period he held office as Postmaster-General. The portrait 
is successful, and recalls the strong lines of a manly head that 
were as expressive of force as of resignation in suffering. . The 
group should be enough to convince people that terra-cotta 
can be made a most effective material for. memorials, and that 
it will withstand the English climate, unlike marble or bronze. 
The contents of the exhibition may safely be left to uphold 
English reputation in the fictile arts against all the world at 
Chicago. 


MINIMUM HEIGHT OF ROOMS. 


MEMORANDUM has been sent by the Local Government 
Board to the various sanitary authorities in the kingdom 
drawing attention to the power which the authorities now 
possess of regulating the, height of rooms used for habitation. 
The Board have decided not to make any rule.as to the maximum 
height, but as low-pitched rooms are more difficult to ventilate 
than rooms of greater height, it is suggested that a minimum 
height should be established. The minimum recommended 
is 9 feet, and the Board have intimated that they will not 
approve of a less height than 8 feet over the total area of the 
room. Moreover, in a room of irregular height under the roof 
of a house there must be a mean height of 8 feet. 


DESIGN IN METAL-WORK. 


1a ea the auspices of the Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee, Mr. W. A. S. Benson gave an address on 
“Design in Metal-work” in the Mayor’s Parlour, at the 
Manchester Town Hall, on Tuesday night. Mr. Benson said 
the two primary conditions that the designer had to acquaint 
himself with were that metals were fusible, and that they were 
malleable. It was the combination of these two qualities that 
distinguished them from other materials so far as structural 
considerations went. The designer must not forget the nature 
of metal. As to its strength and tenacity, which enabled 
thinner sections to be used, that was a mechanical considera- 
tion. Then its lustre, so different from any glaze or resinous 
polish, altered the effect produced by the actual form, so that 
very different mouldings were required from such as looked 
well on terra-cotta or oak timber. The brilliant reflective 
power of polished metal gathered ‘up the light into points and 
rings and lines, so that nothing but habitual observation and 
experience enabled one to forecast the effect of any given form. 
Nor should it ever be forgotten that when the nature of the 
work was such that a polished surface could be maintained in 
high perfection, no beauty or profusion of ornament could 
compensate for the loss of the mirrorlike beanty of the material 
itself. The beautiful art of embossing deserved more than mere 
mention, and that none the less because the very perfection of our 
technique had gone far to destroy its artistic value. There was per- 
haps no decorative process which so directly responded to the taste 
of the craftsman, which demanded so accurate a feeling for line, 
for surface and for relief, soft and flowing and yet precise. It 
was lamentable to see how a piece of genuine Queen Anne or 
early Georgian silver stood out from the productions of the 
modern smith, though they in turn were surpassed by many 
older works. There was no good reason why we should not 
produce such work again. It only wanted brains and goodwill 
in the purchaser and the producer. Of course there were some 
arts which had had their day. We no longer required 
damascened sword-blades or etched-steel cuirasses, but. we 
actually did produce, and some one paid for, embossed wares 


by the hundredweight, and it seemed a pity it should not be 


good. Three elements went to design. : First, the physical 
properties of the material ; secondly, there was the tradition or 
the history of man’s mastery of it, and thirdly, the need which 


the product had to serve. The good designer got these three 
things thoroughly engrained in his. mind, and the result was 
that his work looked as if it had grown. The road to artistic 
wisdom lay in external nature rather than in authority and 
tradition. The endless variety of beautiful lines, colours and 
contours to be found in the growth of vegetation, in animal 
forms and in the sweep of sea and land and heaven above and 
around us must ever remain the standards of beauty for man, 
and in the loving observation of these would be found the 
ultimate education for that seeing eye which was the final coust 
of appeal in matters of taste. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. | 


Astov.—The foundation-stone of a new mission church 
has been laid. The church is being built from the designs of 
Messrs. Dunn & Hipkiss, architects, Messrs. Thomas Mills & 
Sons being the builders. ' 

Bidefora.—A new Wesleyan chapel, said to be one of the 
best and most commodious in the West of England, has just 
been opened. The architects are Messrs. Habershon & 
Fawckner, of London, Newport and Cardiff, and the contractors 
Messrs. Cock & Lamerton, of Bideford. 


Lincoln.—The foundation-stone of the Roman Catholic 
church of St. Hugh has been laid. The contract for the work 
is in the hands of Messrs. H. S. & W. Close, of Lincoln, and 
the work is being executed from the designs of Mr. Albert 
Vicars, architect, London. Mr. Thomas Simpson is clerk of 
works. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Sheffield.— The foundation-stone has been laid of new 
schools in connection with the Roman Catholics at Sheffield 
The building is from the designs and plans of Mr. S. Loxton 
and is being erected by Mr. Bantock, Walsall. 


Leith.—The new public school in Great Junction Street, 
Leith, has just been opened. The school will give accommoda- 
tion for 1,082 pupils, and the cost is expected to be about 
8,o0o0o7, Messrs. Kinnear, Moodie & Co. were the builders. 
On the vacant ground on the west side of the school a swimming 
bath for the use of the scholars is to be constructed at a cost of 
2,000/,, the site having been purchased for 9157. The buildings 
were designed by Mr. George Craig, architect, of Leith. _ ‘ 


GENERAL. 


The Iastitute of Painters in Water-Colours elecied 
Messrs. Frank Brangwyn, Alexander Mann and J. A. Lomax 
members at a general meeting held on Wednesday evening. 

Mr. S. Hil, architect, Redruth, has been instructed 
to prepare plans and proceed with the building of a house 
and shop on the site of those lately destroyed by fire at 


‘Redruth. 


Mr. Wyatt Papworth has been appointed curator fro fenz. 
of the Soane Museum. The appointment to the post of 
curator rests with the President and Council of the Royal 
Academy. 

Mr. J. Balfour Paul, Lyon King-of-Arms, Dr. Rowand 
Anderson, and other members of the Council of the Society 
of Antiquaries, have just paid a visit to Stirling Castle, where 
they were received by Colonel Nightingale and Captain 
and. Adjutant Ayton, and conducted round the various buildings, 
of which they made a close inspection. 

Mr. A. Drury will, at the meeting of the Society of 

Engineers on Monday, read a paper on “ The Shortlands and 
Nunhead Railway.” 
' he Classes of Architecture of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College during the Saturday afternoons in 
October were engaged sketching and measuring in Glasgow 
Cathedral. During this month, in conjunction with the build- 
ing construction classes, the series of visits to works in progress 
is being carried out. Visits have been paid to Queen Mary 
Street and Dalmarnock Road New Public Schools, where sixty 
students attended ; while on Saturday last seventy students 
were present at the visit to the new portion of the Victoria 
Infirmary. The lecturer expressed the thanks of the students 
to the architects for permission and to the clerks of works for 
their kindness in being present and guiding them over the 
buildings. 

Plans have now been completed for the proposed extensions 
at Marischal College, Aberdeen. Among the improvements the 
college will be thrown quite open to West North Street, the 


new hall for the Students’ Union being the easternmost building 


of the college block. A new entrance will also be made for 
West North Street. 
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THE WEEK. 

THE negotiations between the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Mr. Tate have ended in the renewal of the 
offer to erect a Gallery for British Art, and to enrich it with 
a collection of pictures. “A site containing two and a half 
acres fronting the Embankment at Millbank will be 
assigned by the Government. It is not the most desirable 
place to erect a gallery of art, but one in a more con- 
venient position is not at disposal. Moreover, a gallery at 
Millbank will have interest for a large number of inhabit- 
ants who live about the piace, and it may help to elevate the 
character of the district. It is satisfactory to learn that the 
new gallery will not be under the control of the Science 
and Art Department, for it would be hard on Mr. Tare if 
his generous intentions were frustrated by a body of clerks. 
The trustees of the National Gallery will be entrusted with 
the gift, and we have no doubt they will act worthily in 
carrying out their duties. ‘The Government have also 
explained their intentions with regard to the disposal of the 
rest of the land at Millbank. The prison site contains 
twenty-four acres ; a part will be exchanged with the War 
Office for the land behind the National’ Gallery now 
occupied ‘by barracks, and by that arrangement the exten- 
sion of the gallery will be feasible. ‘The remaining land 
will be used as building sites, and the County Council of 
London can acquire it ata moderate rate, if it will be devoted 
to the erection of artisans’ dwellings, but buildings of that 
class are hardly important enough for such a site. 


On Friday last Mr. Hucu Barctay, architect, of the 
firm of Messrs. H. & D. Barctay, Glasgow, died almost 
suddenly. After his return to his residence from his office 
he was attacked with illness, and death: followed in ‘a few 
hours. He was associated with many important buildings 
in the West of Scotland, one of the last being the Greenock 
Municipal Buildings. He was also much occupied with 
school buildings. His works are evidently those of a man 
who thought for himself. He was skilful in planning and 
construction. His overcoming of a difficulty in the planning 
of the Greenock Municipal Buildings was most masterly, 
and scarcely less skilful was his planning of the Kelvinside 
School to give it a solid standing upon earth that had been 
recently deposited. His. works are numerous, because of 
late years his talents and those of his brother have been 
recognised. A church lately built from his design, St. 
George’s-in-the-Fields, is Greek Ionic ; one in Rotten Row, 
another in Parliamentary Road, and another in Hillhead 
are Gothic. Mr. Barciay was one of the earliest members 
of the Glasgow Architectural Association, perhaps the 
oldest architectural corporation in Scotland. Among his 
pupils have been his brother Davin, afterwards his partner, 
and the late JamEs SELLARS. 


Ir is needless to say that what are known as the car- 
toons of RAPHAEL only represent part of the series of 
Vatican tapestries. They are, however, by far the most 
important. Another piece, S¢. Paul in Prison, has been 
lately copied to full size by M. Dancer for the French 
Government. It is as. faithful a reproduction as it is 
possible to produce by hand. The copy has been placed 
in the Gobelins, and it is to be produced in tapestry. It 
is believed the work has never been reproduced on such a 
scale since the original (which, however, is but a copy) 
came from the Flemish loom. It is remarkable that all 
over Europe RapHaet’s great series from the Acts of the 
Apostles is. associated with the seven of which the cartoons 
are now at South Kensington. In the Mobilier National 
at present there are only copies of seven of the works. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Walsall Town Council was 


_held on Friday last, when the following recommendation 


from the general purposes committee was submitted :— 
“That the plan of Mr. Horace T. Bonner for the public 
baths be carried out, subject to the detailed specification 


being approved by the committee, and on its being found, 
on tenders being obtained, that thé work can’bé carried out 
by approved contractors at a total cost not exceeding 
7,700. ; that Mr, Bonner be paid a commission of 5 per 
cent. on his first estimate of 7,700/., such commission to 
include all printing, lithographing, travelling expenses and 
other charges ; and that he be employed to take out the 
quantities for the builders, fur which he will be paid an 
additional commission of 14 per cent.” It was stated that 
the town was to have baths which would give more accom- 
modation for the money than perhaps any baths that had 
ever been erected. . Ornamentation would be dispensed 
with, but the building would be put up in a most sub- 
stantial manner. The architect had been instructed to get 
out plans for 7,c00/., but a margin of to per cent. had been 
allowed him.., The recommendation was adopted, with the 
addition “that no further extras be paid for unless they 
were ordered by the committee in writing.” 


THE twenty-fifth annual general meeting of members of 
the Glasgow Art Club was held on Tuesday. It was re- 
ported that the income from all sources amounted to 
982/. :7s. 6$a., and the expenditure to 896/. 3s. 6d. After 
writing off a depreciation of 5 per cent. from the furniture 
and furnishings, there remained a surplus on the year’s 
working of 38/. os. o}d. The balance at the credit of 
capital account now amounts to 1,818/. 12s. 1132, being 
an increase of 161/. os. o}d. since last year. _ The following 
members were elected as Council: — President, . Dr, 
BLATHERWICK (re-elected) ; vice-president of Artist Section, 
Mr. WELLWOOD RartrrRay ; vice-president of Lay Section, 
Mr. Tuomas Retrp ; hon. treasurer, Mr. WiLttiam Apam ; 
hon. secretary, Mr. JoHN HENDERSON, Ordinary members 
of Council:—Artist members—Messrs. WILLIAM SHERRIFFS, 
Duncan MACKELLAR, R.S.W.; E. A. Watton, A-R.S.A. ; 
GrorGE Piriz, JoHN M‘Niven, Davip THomson. Lay 
members—Messrs. RoBERT PuiLuips, Par. S. Dunn,. Dr. 
CumMING, Sheriff SpENs, RoprFrrt SoRLEY, ALLAN Mac- 
BETH. Balloting Committee—Messrs. Wm. HamiLron, 
JoHN -MaAcLaREN, HENRY JOHNSTONE,, A. D. Brocan, 
Wm. Gipson, Tom M‘Ewan, R.S.W. ; Wm. Younc, JAMES 
R. MippLeton, A. K. Brown, A.R.S-A.;.and ANDREW 
MYLEs. 

Ir is easy to understand the reasons for renovation 
instead of conservative restoration as regards works of art 
in France, when we hear of the outcry against the great 
group of the Zrzumph of the Republic. In the desire to 
celebrate the centenary of the Revolution the plaster model 
by M. Daou was set up in the Place de la Nation, which 
is not an aristocratic quarter of Paris. The clay could not 
withstand wind and weather, and in consequence there was 
some alarm among the residents about the ruin which they 
were to have in their midst. As it was hardly possible to 
repair the group, orders were given for the removal. The 
bronze casting will take about five years to complete, and it 
is to be hoped no Ministerial transformations will impede 
the work. 


‘TECHNICAL educaticn has been adopted with avidity in 
Birmingham, for it is felt that the existence of the city 
depends on the power it confers. In 1883, 902 students 
entered the municipal science classes, while this year there 
are nearly 3,000 students. But the instruction is carried 
out under difficulties. The principal classrooms belong to 
the Midland Institute, and are not at all times available: 
It has been announced that the tenancy must terminate at 
the end of 1885. It has been found necessary to open 
some of the classes in a supplementary building. The 
Corporation are therefore compelled to obtain accommoda- 
tion elsewhere. It appears that there is no existing building 
in Birmingham which is adapted for the requirements ; 
even the old post office cannot be adapted for the purpose, 
Whatever the cost, a central technical school will have to 
be erected. The most suitable site which can be dis- 
covered is in Suffolk Street. It contains 2,762 square 
yards, and will cost 12,000/.. Of course the recommenda- 
tion will be adopted by the Corporation, and then plans for 
the building will have to be obtained. As promptitude 
prevails in Birmingham, there is not likely to be much 


delay in concluding the preliminary arrangements. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE WATER-COLOUR 
SOCIETY. 


HE gallery in Pall Mall East was not intended to con- 
tain above three hundred drawings in addition to 
those on screens ; the consequence is many of them are 
hung near the floor, and it is impossible to see them without 
kneeling. The defect is not only an inconvenience to the 
visitors, but it is unfair to some artists. All the members 
of the Society are supposed to be on an equality, and there- 
fore works which are hung in positions where they are 
seen with difficulty may easily be imagined as defective. 
It would be a better arrangement if a limit were fixed on 
the number of drawings to be exhibited by one member in 
order that all might have fair play. 

Sir JOHN GILBERT’s drawing is of very little interest. 
A Study of Trees was no doubt intended to represent some 
massive trunks, but it looks as if the artist had been using 
a piece of paper to try the effects of browns, and then was 
seized with the whimsical idea to convert it into a scene in 
a wood. The deputy president, Mr. H. S. Marks, is 
represented by no less than ten drawings. The majority 
are small parrots which are exquisitely painted, and some 
of them having a most humorous expression. A Book of 
Reference is one of the artist’s frosty but kindly old scholars, 
in a green coat, who is consulting an old volume. Mr. 
MaRKS was never more successful, and the varnished map 
which hangs on the wall is an extraordinary example of 
dexterous handling. His Looking for Truth are two men 
gossiping at a well, but in the faces we regret to see signs 
of indecision. Mr. Hotman Hunv’s designs for the illus- 
trations of a poem called “The Light of the World” 
are remarkable contributions ; they are scripture scenes in 
which all conventionalities are avoided, and the details 
are derived from local inspiration, but on that account we 
fear they cannot become popular. It is needless to say 
that throughout there is the most conscientious workman- 
ship—a quality which is also seen in the silver point 
portraits. 

A peculiarity of the exhibition is the number of draw- 
ings of which the length is very much greater than the 
breadth. Most of Mr. THorNE Wairr’s are of that form, 
as no doubt he found it was the most convenient size to 
employ in the field. There appears to be little studio- 
work in any of them, and the impression they give is very 
satisfactory. His Convalescent, a girl seated in a porch, 
will surprise some admirers of the artist ; it is probably the 
most perfect little figure in the room. Figures of harvesters 
on a river-bank may be considered as an institution in the 
Society’s exhibitions. Mr. Norman Tayior’s Golden 
Gatherings shows a number of women and children with 
sheaves of corn, which is up to his usual standard. He has 
also a similar work, 4 Breezy Day on the Sussex Downs. 
Mr. Tom Lioyn, in 4 Breezy Haytime, shows the peasants 
in a flat boat keeping close to the shore. In Sunrise on 
the Marsh, another large drawing of cattle with 2 mounted 
herdsman, the animals are excellent and the atmospheric 
effects are seized in a masterly way. The Sound of 
the Sickle, by Mr. Lioyp, an old woman listening to 
reapers, is as pathetic as Mr. Frep WaLker’s Haven 
of Rest. 

Mr. CuTupert Ricpy’s A Silent Tarn isa very sombre 
drawing. Probably the artist is correct, but it will be 
thought that the water is far too inky in colour. His 
River Kent is boldly treated, and, although very large in 
size, the effects were produced without the use of opaque 
colours. Mr. ALBERT Goopwin has this year displayed 
extraordinary versatility. His Sea Dirge, which no doubt 
was suggested by the “ Tempest,” is an imaginative scene 
consistent enough in its parts, although there is little reality 
about it. He also gives a view of Canterbury, or rather the 
roofs of the city, for the walls are barely apparent ; the 
Swan Pool at Wells, the coast at Ilfracombe, Lynmouth 
beach, a street in Lucca, showing a contrast between moon- 
light and gaslight; Oxford ; Salisbury Cross, with a 
Salvation Army assembly; the Carrara Mountains (or 
rather the valley near them); Ightham, with a village pro- 
cession, and Bucks Mills. Among the series the Lucarno 
Monastery is the most gratifying for its completeness, 
although it might be unwise to advise Mr. Goopwin to 


| restrict himself. to Italian scenes of the same class. 


The 
majority of Mr. S. P. Jackson’s drawings are coast scenes, 
executed with his usual smoothness. Mr. ARTHUR Hop- 
KINS has varied his figure-pieces with coast scenes: the study 
of rock at Lynton shows an igneous vein running through the 
strata ; in his study at Ilfracombe he gives a bold realisation 
of waves; but anyone who desires to see geological 
phenomena carefully represented will find what they want 
in the drawings of Mr. G. A. Fripp. Mr. HERBERT 
MARSHALL has no less than fourteen drawings,.some of 
them ona small scale. Was it satire which induced him to 
paint the soaring buildings at Knightsbridge as if they were 
merely a grey mass without any detail, and which blotted out 
glorious sunsets? Mrs. ALLINGHAM’s. Old Parsonage Farm, 
Lastbourne, is one of her most charming works ; the girls, 
trees, flowers and house have been lovingly painted. Mr. 
R. W. ALLAN is as original as ever; for the Summer Day in the 
flighlands especially his peculiar handling seems adapted. 
Mr. WiLt1AM CoLiincwoop shows the old force this year ; 
his Dent du Midi is marked by great breadth, his A/onte Rosa 
expresses the delicate colour of the mountain-top, and he 
is no less successful in Scenes at Coniston, in the North of 
Lingland. ‘This year Mr. T. M. Rooke contributes draw- 
ings of quaint Continental streets. Miss CLARA MoONTALBA 
has abandoned Venice for Sweden, but there is no mis- | 
taking the hand or inspiration. The Northern scenes are 
composed on the same principle as those of the South; the 
sky and the water are no less surprising. Mr. S. J. Hopson 
once more shows views of Continental buildings without — 
adventitious aids to obtain attraction. The Town Hall at 
Vienna is more like the original than many views which 
formerly appeared in the Gallery. Mr. CLARENCE WHAITE 
has an exquisite drawing, Szow zx Llanberis Pass, in 
which the contrast between the white and the blue rocks is 
worked out in what appears to be the simplest way. His 
Sir Bertram is a mysterious scene which gives new interest 
to the old poet’s lines. Mr. Bast, BrapiLEy’s Collies in 
Manxland .shows his customary skill in characterisation. 
There is power of another kind in his Sheltering, Highland 
cattle in the snow; but his Cattle on the top of a Cliff in the 
Stesta, Isle of Man, must surely have been found in a 
model farm. 

Mr. E. R. HuGHEs’s poet Gringoire, a man. seated at a 
church door holding a couple of children under his cloak, 
is a sort of symphony in blue; even the church-door and the 
masonry are blue, as if seen under a novel mode of 
illumination. The power that is seen in the figures atones 
for some defects of principle. Mr. WALTER FIELD reveals the 
exceilent subjects which are to be found in the country 
about London. Zhe Old Sandpits at Hampstead will 
hardly be recognised, and yet it seems to be a faithful 
transcript of nature. Mr. JoHN PARKER’s drawings are 
generally unpretentious, but are full of sterling work. His 
inland scenes in the room show nature in repose, and the 
sight of them is healthful. 

Mr. BirkET Foster is struggling manfully to overcome 
his tendency to prettiness which was so appreciated by the 
public; his Highland Stream hardly seems to be his work 
from the strength shown in the rocks and tumbling water. 
No less bold in treatment is Zhe Bridge over the Cluny and 
Llambledon Common. It is not often an amateur’s work is 
as excellent as the three drawings by the Earl of CARLISLE, 
They are Eastern subjects; the details are shown with 
marvellous precision, and they have that quality of style 
which all professional artists do not possess. Mr. J. W. 
NorTH has only one drawing, Zhe Broken Bridge. Need 
we say that it mainly consists of brown trees? The artist’s 
admirers would be grateful if he represented a landscape at 
a time when green trees are visible. Mr. C. NAPIER 
Henry has several seascapes in his familiar style, and 
there are some studies of ships by Sir O. W. BRIERLY, which 
will be interesting to travellers. Mr. SuHrezp’s chalk- 
drawing, Zhe Good Shepherd, is not realistic ; the drapery 
would be approved by one of the old Italian masters, and 
we imagine the figure would be more likely to excite reyer- 
ential feelings than if treated in the style of Mr. HoLMan 
Hunt. On the screens are several small drawings which 
are among the most attractive in the room, and altogether 
the exhibition suggests that the members and associates 
are still competent to uphold the old reputation of the 
Society. 
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PROVINCIAL COMPETITIONS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL ASSESSORS. 


OST of the promoters of competitions of any im- 
portance, we are glad to say, are in the habit now 
of calling in professional assistance for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the merits of the respective designs received, and, 
generally speaking, these assessors are engaged, as they of 
course should be, to draw up the “conditions of competi- 
tion.” Unfortunately, however, it cannot be said that the 
results invariably or even generally give satisfaction owing 
to the difficulty of selecting the best assessor, for he should 
not only understand _ the special plan—requirements of the 
building to be erected, be competent to cope with the 
fallacious perspective views so frequently sent in, but to 
determine with something like tolerable accuracy what the 
cost of executing the designs would amount to. -If a local 
assessor is chosen the chances are he would fail in the two 
former respects, and if a specialist from a distance arrives, 
most likely he would know nothing of the value of local 
builders’ work, though he may not have always the disposi- 
tion to acknowledge it. 

Two recent cases will illustrate this. In the one a new 
county lunatic asylum was to be erected. The assessor 
came from London, and was not aware of the cost of work 
in the district. The buildings, which were to cost 60,000/. or 
thereabouts, are, it appears, to come to 113,000/., according 
to the lowest tender received. In the other case the 
assessor chose for a town hall, for which 10,o00/. was the 
sum approved, a design that must inevitably need (judging by 
the cost of recently-erected public buildings in the town) at 
least 13,000/. Now, supposing that some of the unsuccess- 
ful competitors followed the instructions given as to cost, a 
manifest injustice has been enacted in each of these cases 
and an injury inflicted upon the unlucky ratepayers, who 
will have to pay the extra sum required to carry out the 
extravagant ideas of competitors who, in spite of the sup- 
posed safeguard of engaging professional help, have success- 
fully evaded the ‘“ condition ” as to cost that confined their 
more scrupulous fellow-competitors within modest and 
reasonable limits. 

Surely there is no reason why the assessor, if a stranger, 
should not be allowed by the promoters a fee for consulting 
local experts in all that relates to cost, though nothing 
will serve except a distinct injunction or threat on the part 
of the promoters, made as public as possible, that the 
design placed first will be set aside for the second, third, 
and so on, should the tenders prove the impossibility of 
carrying out the work within a fair margin (say from 5 to 
Io per cent., according to. the size of the building) of the 
limit given to competitors. It might possibly be urged 
that stringent measures such as these would lead wun- 
scrupulous men to get impoverished the bills of quantities 
prepared for the builders to tender from, but it ought not 
to be difficult to make it part of the instructions to assessors 
to satisfy themselves and the promoters that the plans, 
specification and quantities laid before builders fairly repre- 
sent the design that was originally submitted, and in this 
way fairplay throughout would be insured. 

We do not know what the promoters intend to do in the 
lunatic asylum case just mentioned, where the county rate- 
payers seem likely to be mulcted in an outlay of nearly 
twice as much as they were led to anticipate, z.e. an addi- 
tional 53,000/. on the top of the 60,o00/.; but probably 
there will be the customary “ paring down,” with its inevit- 
able destruction of the original features and characteristics 
of the design, although they obtained for it the first place 
in the competition. But it certainly appears to us that it is 
most unfair, simply in order to save trouble or time, to cut 
down a design obtained in competition with others, the 
only proper and honourable course being then to take up 
with another and more modest plan, and in nine cases out 
of ten such a building would be superior, erected from such 
a design, than from one that had been flayed and altered 
possibly out of all recognition. 


The Finance Committee of the Liverpool Corporation have 
decided that the electric light be installed in the large ball- 
room and the council-chamber at the Town Hall as soon as 
possible, 


ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 


N Saturday the anniversary dinner of the Artists’ Benevo- 
lent Fund was held at the Criterion. 

| The Chairman, Sir Edward Clarke, Q.C., in giving the toast, 
“ Prosperity to the Artists’. Benevolent Fund,” said that any one 
pleading the cause of such an institution at the present time 
occupied a specially favourable position. Benevolence and 
charity were two of the greatest questions of the day. It was 
proposed by many people that there should be a general 
institution of compulsory benevolence. Politicians of every 
party, philanthropists of every colour, were busy in putting 
forward crude schemes by which they proposed that at the age 
of sixty-five every person should be entitled to the ample 
income of 5s. a week. He was not himself enamoured of any 
of those schemes. He had never seen one yet whose financial 
arrangements would bear examination, and he was not inclined 
to support a scheme of indiscriminate outdoor relief which 
would, in a very short time, almost of necessity be turned into 
an enormous engine of general political corruption.’ He did 
not think that to destroy charity, to weaken the obligations of 
filial and fraternal relationships, was worthy of a statesman’s 
labour, and he had no doubt that a heavy blow would be struck 
at public charity and at private thrift if a universal system were 
established of supplying incomes for aged persons out of the 
involuntary contributions that were made to taxation. That 
would miss both advantages ; it would destroy the virtue of 
thrift and it would destroy the interest and pleasure of charity. 
For there was a blessedness in giving. ‘To find the means out 
of the earnings of one’s own labour and the accumulations of 
one’s own'thrift to relieve the want and the suffering of others 
was one of the happiest things in man or woman’s experience, 
but he never heard that there was any blessedness about taxa- 
tion. And he thought they should ill replace the charity which 
was So conspicuous among us in support of great institutions if 
they were to substitute for it a general system of an enlarged 
poor rate. But the idea which was at the back of those schemes, 
fantastic and mischievous as he believed them to be, was a good 
one. It was that something in the way of charity should 
come to assist and strengthen private thrift and saving. If he 
were asked what would be his ideal of a charitable institution, 
he should suggest that such an institution was one in which the 
thrift of the worker would supply the support for his own life, 
and in which the only appeal to private or to public benevolence 
would be if he were unable to provide in his lifetime, had not 
the means or the time given him to provide, for the wants of 
those who survived him. That was his ideal of a charity, and 
it was exactly such a charity as that whose claims he advocated 
on the present occasion. In 1810 the Artists’ Fund was esta- 
blished, and it was proposed that artists should, from their own 
means and by their own subscriptions, produce a fund from 
which they might have the assistance they needed in sickness 
or other incapacity. Seventeen years later it was felt that that 
was not an adequate provision for the need. The artist who, 
by the hard circumstances of life, was obliged to ask for the 
relief of an annuity from the institution was the very man who 
could make no provision for the widow or children who might 
live to mourn him. So, in 1827, the Artists’ Benevolent Fund 
was started—a fund which supplements the provision the man 
makes for himself by giving from others’ benevolence the 
means to provide for widow and children, There were now 
44 widows and 19 orphans receiving grants from the fund. The 
widows’ grant was at the least 20/. a year. Very recently an 
effort had been made to increase the grant, and in cases where 
it was proved to the committee that there was real want and 
suffering, the grant was increased to 30/.a year. He com- 
mended the institution, too, on the ground that it was not a 
voting charity, that its benefits were not to be bought cr 
bartered in the charity market ; and went on to point out that 
the commercial prospects of art were at present extremely un- 
satisfactory. As to the causes of this condition of affairs, he 
remarked, in the first place, that there was, perhaps, something 
to be said with regard to a change of taste. Our modern 
millionaires who built great houses very often draped ‘their 
walls with costly silks and damasks, and did not hang them, as 
their forefathers used to do, with pictures. That explanation 
might go some way. Not very long ago a smart man, an auc- 
tioneer, secured for himself a very cheap advertisement in the 
Times by writing a letter to suggest that instead of buying smeared 
canvases, rich men should expend their money on the purchase of 
those convenient and well-arranged houses in salubrious situa- 
tions and popular neighbourhoods which were to be found 
enumerated in his catalogue. He did not know how far those 
who were the victims of that advertisement now repented the 
influence it had upon them. There was another cause that 
might be suggested. In the WVineteenth Century of the present 
month there was an article, “‘ Whence comes this mighty army 
of Painters?” and the writer explained that the painting art 
was unsatisfactory now in its results, because the country was, 
without knowing it, spending many hundred thousands a year 
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in giving artistic training to a million and a quarter of pupils, 
and, with a million and a ‘quarter of ‘painters educated at the 
public expense, there would indeed be little cause for wonder 
if the artistic profession: became somewhat overcrowded. But 
there was a simpler and a larger explanation of the depression 
in the artistic world at present. It was that there had been a 
check in our commercial prosperity. The fact was that paint- 
ing and sculpture. were the pleasures of prosperity, not like 
poetry and music, which might be and often were the consola- 
tions of poverty. Painting and sculpture were the indulgences 
of prosperity, and there was no part of our world which felt so 
soon and so sharply the pressure of commercial distress as the 
artistic world. That was a very serious thing when one came 
to consider it in detail. It meant the sudden breaking down of 
a young man’s hope, the sudden pressure of narrow circum- 
stances upon a household that had been comfortable ; it meant 
to many an artist the giving up of pleasures to which he had 
been accustomed, and it meant, perhaps, worst of all, the fading 
away of every hope he had of making provision for those who 
might live when he was gone. In view of such sad cases they 
had in this fund, comparatively small in its extent, but sound 
in its principles and conscientious and economical in its ad- 
ministration, something that was worthy of support. It secured 
thrift, for only to the artist whose thrift had made him a mem- 
ber of the institution could any benefit come, and it had the 
merit of benevolence as well, because the benevolence of those 
outside the ranks of art came in to help the efforts of the artist 
himself to supply the provision which he himself had not the 
time or the means to make. He concluded with a confident 
appeal for contributions to so worthy an object. 

In the course of the evening, subscriptions were announced 
amounting altogether to nearly 5oo/., including 100 guineas 
from Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE MARKET CROSS, CHICHESTER. 


N the 16th ult. Archdeacon Mount delivered a lecture in 

the Chichester Institute on “ Market Crosses in England.” 

The Chichester market cross was, he said, the most perfect and 

most beautiful of all those now remaining in England. The 

city owed its cross and its prebendal school to Bishop Storey, 

whose episcopate extended from 1478 to 1503, he having been 

translated in the former year from the see of Carlisle to that of 

Chichester. The indenture between the bishop and the mayor 
for the erection of the cross ran thus :— 

“This indenture, made December 28, in the sixteenth year 
of the reign of King Henry VII. (ze. 1492), between the Rev. 
Fatber in God Edward, Bishop of Chichester, on the one part, 
and Thomas Woolgar, mayor of the said city, on the other part, 
witnesseth that whereas the said Father in God hath made, as 
well in the love of God as in the worship of the said city, and 
especially to the succour and comfort of the poor people there, 
a cross, set and founded in the midst of the said city, upon the 
ground of the said mayor and burgesses, for the which the said 
bishop hath given ro/. of lawful money of England for dis- 
charging of them, the which to be bounden by obligation to the 
dean and chapter for the purchasing of certain lands to the 
yearly value of 13s. 47, and such they granting that neither 
they nor their successors shall from henceforth claim nor vex, 
interrupt nor trouble any of the poor people that shall hereafter 
stand or sell any chaffre within the said cross, and over that, 
granting that they shall not henceforth make nor suffer no 
houses, booths or shops nor stalls to be builded or set within 
nor upon the said cross nor nigh adjoining to the same to the 
hurt or impairing of the said cross, nor to the hindrance or 
disturbance of the poor. people to sell their chaffree there, nor 
to take toll or other duty of any person that shall stand or sell 
any chaffre within the said cross. In witness thereof the parties 
above said to these indentures interchangeably put their seals 
in the day and year above.” 

The cross, which covered an area of 400 square feet, was an 
octagon, supported by a central column, and presenting out- 
wards alternate arches and buttresses with well-carved finials. 
Over the centre of each arch was a niche containing a figure. 
These figures appeared to have been representations of St. 
George, the patron saint of the city guild, of Bishop Storey, 
the founder, and other bishops, of the see. They had long 
since disappeared, as well as the cross which once crowned the 
summit of the structure. Probably they were torn down by the 
soldiers of the Parliamentary army, which besieged and took 
the city in 1643. Those men, who spared not the cathedral, 
out most ruthlessly pillaged it, were not likely to leave the 
noble cross untouched. At the Restoration, a bronze bust of 
Charles I. was placed in the niche once occupied by the figure 
of Bishop Storey. Of Storey’s work all that now remained was 
the lower fabric. _ From Dalloway, who quoted the civic annals 
of Chichester, it appeared that the cross, built in 1492, was 
repaired in 1562, and again in 1574. A further repair was 
effected in Charles II.’s time, as was known from the inscrip- 
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tion on a view of the cross engraved about 1743. There was 
in the bishop's dining-room at the episcopal palace a: curious 
painting, showing the cross after that repair. The architect of 
Charles II.’s time restored the top, which had fallen into decay, 
and placed there eight niches, each containing a figure. . That, 
EAH gsi was intended to be a restoration of the original 
nial, > 

The Corporation annals showed that in 1723 a change came 
over the Market Cross. Dame Elizabeth Farrington presented 
the city with a clock for the high cross, “the same to be an 


-hourly memento of her goodwill to the city,” and at the same 


time the Corporation gave a bell which cost 26/. 5s. 6d. This 
necessitated a remodelling of the summit of the cross. The 
niches and figures were removed, and a square pedestal for the 
clock substituted, surmounted by a small open bell-cot, not of 


‘Gothic but Italian design. The bell was then placed, not as 


now, between the pinnacles which surmounted the buttresses, 
but immediately below the place in which the bell now hung. 
In 1746 a further alteration took place at the sole expense of 
the then Duke of Richmond. At that time Dame Farrington’s 
clock and bell-cot were removed, and the open tabernacle 
summit, or pinnacle, as we now saw it, intended to be Medieval, 
was substituted, and four clock dials were raised on the four 
cardinal faces —north, south, east and west—of the cross, 
obliterating the remains of the four niches which originally 
filled those four sides. An inscription was also affixed’ record- 
ing Dame Elizabeth Farrington’s liberality to the city ; whilst 
on another tablet was recorded the fact that the erection of the 
cross was the work of Storey, its repair in Charles II.’s time, 
and again in 1746, at the expense of the then Duke of 
Richmond. 

In 1807 the cross was railed in, and a new market-house 
being then erected in another part of the city, the cross was 
disused and narrowly escaped destruction. It was condemned 
as useless, as an obstruction to the traffic, and a proposal for 
its removal was seriously entertained. The present generation 
had to thank a worthy citizen, whose name deserved to be 
handed down as deserving of all honour, for interceding on 
behalf of the cross, and the obstruction being obviated by 
setting back the houses on the north side of the cross some- 
what, it was permitted to remain. The condition of the cross 
at the present time was such as demanded the earnest con- 
sideration of the citizens of Chichester, and before many years 
went by a careful reparation would have to be bestowed upon 
it. He was not at that juncture going into the question of 
what ought or ought not to be done as regarded this or that 
point of detail, though he would not shrink from declaring his 
own opinion that when a reparation was undertaken the 
citizens ought not to be content with anything short of a com- 
plete restoration of the Market Cross as originally presented to 
the city by good Bishop Storey. He was afraid from what he 
had heard that this was not at present the mind of many of the 
citizens ; and that being so, he for one was content to wait. 
He knew many of the citizens loved the town clock, and would 
be most unwilling to see it removed. Speaking personally, he 
should be more willing to bear with it if it did not tell so many 
fibs, for as he walked round it he never found, out of the four 
faces, more than two telling the same hour. He had ceased to 
place much reliance upon it, and he really thought it was 
preferable to be without a clock than to have an unreliable 
one. Then again, he could not think, except for old association 
sake, that anyone could say that the topmost structure, con- 
taining the bells, was as elegant as that which probably 
surmounted the cross when first erected by Bishop Storey, 
nor could he believe that anyone admired the ting-tang of the 
clock bell when it struck. After all, he granted that these 
were matters of opinion; he knew it was generally conceded 
that one man’s opinion was as good as another’s, and, of course, 
tastes differed. 

But there still remained before them a very painful fact— 
that much of their beautiful cross was in a very dilapidated 
condition. Some of the stone ribs or flying buttresses’ were 
rapidly crumbling away, and were only supported by iron 
straps or bars beneath them, whilst the condition of the whole 
structure was such that every year it was becoming worse, the 
rain and the frost taking more and more hold of the crumbling 
stone, so that the process of disintegration went on faster and 
faster every year. The beautiful stoné panelling and rich 
crockets, the bold outline of buttress and pinnacle,'the varied 
coats of arms upon the shields, month by month were becom- 
ing less easy to trace as to their exact outline and heraldic 
bearings, and as one who loved the cross second only to the 
cathedral in Chichester, he should indeed be sorry that the 
great work of restoration should be deferred too long. ~ He 
feared that anything like a partial repair of the flying buttresses 
was really hopeless ; all that could be retained, such as the 
great body of the cross and some of the corner pinnacles, must, 
of course, be retained. No one, he presumed, and least of all 
himself, desired to see a new cross. That it would be a costly 
matter no one could doubt ; that it must be entrusted to very 
careful and ioving hands all would be agreed. Just now, while 
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other matters were occupying the attention of the citizens, this 
‘question would have to stand over. But he trusted that not 
many years would be allowed to pass before the citizens, and 
joining with them in the work many antiquarians from this 
part of England, would come forward and assist in the repara- 
tion of the cross, that it might become, not a shapeless pile 
‘indicative of careless neglect, but might stand forth once again 
adding dignity to the city as it did when it first stood forth 
400 years ago in its original beauty, perfect proportion and 
gracefulness of outline. 


TEMPLES IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


MEETING of the Glasgow Archzological Society was 
held on Monday, when Mr. Robert M. W. Swan, member 
of the archeological exploration party of Central Africa, 
delivered an address on “The Ruined Temples of Central 
Africa—Zimbabwe, in Mashonaland: its Archeology, Astro- 
nomy and Mathematics.” 
Mr. Swan, in the course of his address, said that ever since 
Europeans first reached South-eastern Africa rumours were 
current on the coast regarding great buildings in the interior 
of the continent ; but Zimbabwe had not been visited by Euro- 
peans until Carl Mauch discovered it twenty years ago. In 
1890 some officers of an expedition which the British South 
Africa Company despatched to occupy Mashonaland sent home 
a description of, the ruins, which excited so much interest in 
this country that a scientific expedition was fitted out. The 
ruins are distributed over the country between the Zambesi and 
Limpopo rivers, but the most important of them are at Zim- 
‘babwe. All the buildings are rounded in form, and are made 
of small, unhewn blocks of granite, about twice the size of the 
bricks, and without mortar. They are of three degrees of 
excellence in workmanship, the first and oldest being the best 
rbuilt. These have carefully levelled courses, and the walls, 
which are solidly built throughout, are constructed on a curious 
mathematical plan. Buildings of the second class have 
the stones forming the facing of the walls fairly well 
laid, but in the interior the walls are not solidly built, 
nor are they built on any mathematical plan. The third 
class of buildings are such as are constructed by the Kaffirs of 
to-day. The buildings of the two first classes bear on their 
walls decorations of a geometrical kind, which are oriented 
towards the sun when it is either rising or setting at one of the 
solstices. In the first class of buildings these decorations are 
‘most accurately oriented, but in the second class much less so. 
Three cults had been followed in the temples, namely, the 
worship of the sun, as is shown by these decorations, the wor- 
ship of the stars and one of the grosser forms of nature worship. 
The most interesting ruins are those of Zimbabwe itself, and he 
‘would only deal with them. On Zimbabwe Hill they found 
temples and fortress combined in one. There are two temples, 
and on a great cliff over one is poised a huge stone, which 
‘seems to have been an object of worship. The position of the 
great temple 680 yards away §n the plain below has been fixed 
relatively to this stone, for the principal altar in that temple is 
placed true south of the stone with great accuracy, and the 
outer wall has been pierced by a doorway, so that the stone 
could be seen from the altar itself. The purpose of this 
‘arrangement was to enable stars to be observed from the 
altar over the stone at their culminations or meridian 
passages. The great temple is constructed on a series of 
‘circular curves, and measures about 250 feet in its greatest 
diameter. Its walls are about 25 feet high and 15 feet thick. 
Most of its interior arrangements are destroyed, but one little 
temple and the two towers remain. These towers were im- 
portant symbols in nature worship. The unit of measure used 
was the common cubit. The diameter of the greater tower is 
exactly ten cubits, and this is also the circumference of the 
‘lesser one. Thus the ratio of the diameter of a circle to its 
circumference was expressed in the relative proportions of the 
two towers, and this is a key to the construction of the whole 
‘temple and of all the best built temples in Mashonaland, and 
of all the curves forming the contours of the towers themselves. 
‘The position of the towers also determined the orientation of 
the temple. In all the best built temples in Mashonaland a 
point true north of the centre of every curve of the walls had 
been marked ‘by a doorway or by an erect monolith, and the 
purpose of this arrangement was to enable the meridian transits 
of stars being observed. Only stars of the northern hemi- 
‘sphere were observed, and this points to a northern origin for 
the people. Stars were never observed on the horizon, but 
generally on the meridian, and in this the astronomical 
methods used at Zimbabwe differ from those of the Egyptians, 
Pheenicians, Chaldeans, and ancient Indians ; for these peoples 
always observed stars on the horizon, and rarely.if ever on the 


meridian. Theonly known people whose methods of astronomical 


observation may have resembled those used at Zimbabwe are the 
early inhabitants of South Arabia, and they probably were 
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the builders of Zimbabwe. Of their history little is known, but 
at a very early period indeed they seem to have been a highly- 
civilised race, and to have had an alphabet earlier than the 
Phoenicians. Their power and. commerce was_ probably 
greatest. and most extensive before the expedition of Queen 
Hatason of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, who con- 
quered them, and it was probably before her time that 
Zimbabwe was built. The Minzans seem then to have 
been the ruling people, but later, in Solomon’s time, it was 
the Sabeans who dominated. The objects found in the 
excavations at Zimbabwe may be Phcenician, and probably are, 
but there is nothing to connect them clearly with the original 
temple. The positions in which they are found rather led 
him to infer that they belong to a later period. They seem to 
point to an occupation of the temples by the Phcenicians, 
perhaps about the time of the expedition sent by Pharaoh 
Necho in the sixth century B.C... when the temples were 
already in ruins, and these Phcenicians probably rebuilt some 
of the walls which are of the second period. It is quite clear 
that the original walls could not have been built by the 
Pheenicians, for the style of their workmanship is clearly 
distinct, and they are no parallel to the Phcenician remains at 
Hagiar Kim in Malta. It is hoped that more light may yet be 
thrown on the question when we have the results of further 
excavations at Zimbabwe. 
A vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Swan for his paper. 


THE AMENITY OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 


“Le late J. Hain Friswell, the author of the “Gentle Life” 

series of essays, as a writer exercised much influence 
over English minds. He was a scholar who was never pedantic, 
and his investigations of everyday subjects were expressed in 
language which it is a pleasure to read. His daughter has now 
brought out another collection of Mr. Friswell’s essays, under 
the title of ‘‘ This Wicked World,” which contains some of his 
last and best work, “in the hope thai there are still those who 
will welcome a book from his pen.” That hope is not likely to 
be disappointed, for from its qualities the volume deserves to 
be one of the most popular of the season. The following 
extract is from the essay on “‘ Making the Home Beautiful : ”— 
*‘ We are already on the way to make London the finest city in 
the world, but it is useless to shut our eyes to the fact that the 
people most benefited by the enormous sums paid by the tax- 
payers for Board schools, river embankments and other noble 
works do what they can to spoil, destroy and damage such 
structures. The foliations of the iron railing round the gardens 
of the Thames embankments have been so systematically 
broken off and carried away by ‘roughs’ or dirty boys that 
hardly one panel remains entire ; the granite walls are black- 
ened with grease from the dirty clothes of vagabonds who 
lounge and play, curse and swear, and romp and riot to the 
disgust of thousands of respectable people who would otherwise 
enjoy the promenade. There can be no apology offered for 
these persons, who spend more in drink than would clothe them 
respectably, and who have nothing about them of poverty but 
its rags. ‘Truculent ignorance, malevolent idleness and bold 
blasphemy are not to be looked upon with pity because the 
blasphemous are poor from their own fault, and refuse to enjoy 
quietly the good provided for them by industrious fellow- 
citizens. It is no part of Christianity to excuse selfish and 
noxious things. We are afraid indeed that, having provided 
the House Beautiful, as Bunyan calls one resting-place of 
Christiana and her children, we should have to provide a posse 
of policemen to guard it from pillage and demolition. 

“ But having—we are told by a self-laudatory press—very 
much advanced in such adornments, it is as well not to turn 
back. The enthusiast whom we have cited wishes to call a 
society into existence each member of which should promise 
‘to keep his premises in’a sanitary state; to decorate his 
windows with flowers ; to cover his walls with creeping plants ; 
to make his garden cheerful in winter and gay in summer.’ 
Here he ends abruptly, having probably given the householder 
enough todo. The suggestions of such enthusiasts are very 
useful, for nothing teaches like example. Ferneries and 
aquaria are now become common objects; years ago they 
were rarities. A resident in one of the wide streets about 
Russell Square beautified his area with evergreens, scarlet 
geraniums, calceolarias and’ hardy flowers, and very soon 
neighbours on each side followed his example, so that in a 
short time there was a row of pleasant little strips of green and 
colour to look down at, instead of an arid desert of a dusthole 
set in an Arabia Petrza of flagstones.. The very squares in the 
present state are’ a proof of what may be done. The time 
cannot be out of the memory of the fathers of living men 
when Lincoln’s Inn Fields was a treeless waste, surrounded by 
posts and rails. Hanover Square has been railed and planted 
within living memory, and many another nook of beauty has 
been made in the City and elsewhere in our vast metropolis. 
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Let the town reader go and look at Aldgate Churchyard, to see 
what may be done in the heart of the City. Our churchyards, 
it is well known, are gradually being transformed from miserable 
exhibitions of ridiculous and exaggerating tombstones into some- 
thing like the peaceful green places where the undistinguished dead 
may rest eachin his narrow cell. Of allsermons upon human weak- 
ness, folly and error, the best is afforded by aspeculator’s cemetery, 
which catches ‘one corpse at the cost of a dozen advertisements, 


and covers a clay field with monuments from the chisels of New | 


Road masons, erected by grateful widows with many thousands 
in the Funds to husbands who, after a life of City industry, 
having laid up their treasures upon earth, have departed. There 
are persons who never gave a pound to the poor who spend 
thousands of pounds on a granite stone. Jeremy Taylor, who 
muses on the tomb of Ninus and the vanity of man exhibited 
in ‘an acre sown with a royal seed,’ would have laughed 
instead of mourning at the expensive ugliness of our cemeteries. 
There are too many millions of us now for ordinary mortals to 
indulge in the vanity of seeking to be remembered because 
thousands of pounds’ worth of Aberdeen granite press down 
our decaying remains. Surely our cemeteries are needlessly 
ugly, because adorned ty wicked and obtrusive vanity. 

“ [deas, all tending tothe improvement of ourtowns and homes, 
have been put in execution of late years, and there is distinctly a 
better moral tone in people, resulting from the knowledge of 
the beauties of nature. Men can hardly be common and vulgar 
in the presence of Mont Blanc, although some go a great 
way in vulgarity. Our artists, too, have done much to improve 
the public taste both in architecture and furniture. In some 
instances it has been carried too far: small windows and 
diamond panes are not conducive to air and light. Then our 
furniture, in imitation of old, is sometimes too fanciful for ease 
or comfort, and our rooms are too often darkened with sombre 
papers and hangings, but on the whole our taste is vastly 
improved.” 


TESSERA:. 


Fine Arts and Science. 


HERE is a marked difference between the progress of all 

the fine arts and that of natural science, which since the 
revival of learning has always been one of improvement. The 
knowledge of nature acquired in one age has been retained by 
the next and fresh knowledge added to the regularly increasing 
stock. The chemist, the geologist, the astronomer, the 
anatomist of to-day correct the mistakes of their predecessors 
of yesterday, authenticate discoveries that may have been 
doubted when made, and decipher new pages from the book of 
nature. Now, though the advancement of painting, from the 
commencement of its restoration, was also one of tolerably 
regular improvement up to the point to which it arrived in that 
proud epoch in which Leonardo da Vinci, Michel Angelo, 
Raphael, Titian and Correggio were, at the same time, pro- 
ducing works of such varied and transcendent excellence, yet a 
rapid decline immediately followed. Painting again rose, at 
first with feebler powers, and afterwards in her strength, in 
Italy, Spain and the Low Countries, again to sink into 
mediocrity, again to be revived, and by Englishmen. But at 
every reappearance we see her much changed. She has lost 
some things and gained others the relative value of which 
wili always vary in the estimation of critics according to the 
varieties of their minds and temperaments, One thing, how- 
ever, we may gather from the history of art—a great painter 
never seems destined to supersede the great ones before him ; 
he never takes possession of all that was known, and keeps it 
in addition to his own discoveries, as is the case with the 
astronomer, the chemist or the geologist. Rubens does not 
eclipse Michel Angelo, nor Reynolds, Titian ; and the attempt 
in one age to repeat exactly what has been done in another is a 
deception practised by the artist on himself and on the world, 
which, though it may gain him immediate fame and _ profit, 
invariably ends in shutting out his name from the high places 
offame. This has been said more than once. But it seems 
so important that the history of art, with which we have now 
ampler means than ever of becoming acquainted, should be 
studied to our profit, that it is wiser to incur censure for saying 
too much than lose any opportunity of placing in the strongest 
light what we may learn from the past of the true principles of 
imitation. How it is that the discoveries of art are not to be 
held fast like those of science may be accounted for by a com- 
- bination of causes, among which we need only mention the 
uncertainty of taste and the caprices of fashion. These cannot 
interfere, or if they can but very slightly, with the pursuits of 
science. But fashion,,which will patronise what is right if it 
be new, is always as ready to adopt what is wrong if it be 
specious, for the mere sake of novelty, with which it requires 
to be constantly fed. Reynolds in the height of his popu- 
larity was deserted by the fashionable world for Madame 
Lebrun, and instances of the like inconsistency might be 
multiplied from every period of art. Even the times of 


Lorenzo de Medici and Leo X., which are supposed to unite 
in a golden age of taste, are marked by some unaccountable 
caprices. There is, we believe, no evidence of any notice 
having been taken by Lorenzo of his townsman Da Vinci, and 
the mighty powers of Michel Angelo, while in their full’ prime, 
were allowed to be shamefully wasted during the entire 
pontificate of Leo. 


Incised Reliefs. 


The usual treatment of relievo or relief in sculpture, as in 
the Greek and Roman relievi in the British Museum, and as 
usually practised in the present-day, consists of a flat surface or 
background, from which the sculptured figures project more or 
less, This has been the practice: of this class of art among 
most nations, but it was not the practice of the Egyptians. 
Their figures in relievo did not project, but were rather im- 
pressed, being tucked in, as it were, round the edges into the 
surface, the highest part of the figures being only level with the 
surrounding plain face into which they were cut. And this is 
called incised relievo, in contradistinction to projecting relievo. 
Now, doubtless, this mode was recommended in a degree to 
the Egyptians by its convenience as well as by the simplicity of 
its workmanship. For instance, the faces of an obelisk, or 
tomb, or temple, might be hewn down quite plain, without any 
previous arrangement of projections left for the sculpture, the 
very subject of which might be left for after consideration, as- 
was evidently occasionally the case in Egyptian works. The 
ease and convenience that thus in this respect attached to the 
method then would, of course, equally attach to it now. One 
remarkable art ‘quality also must not be overlooked in this’ 
incised method of relievo, viz. that while it decorates a surface 
it-does not: disturb its breadth, enough of the true original 
surface always remaining toassert that. Nor does it take away 
from the impression of solidity, but rather the contrary. Also, 
it does not injure the profile. It can be recognised at once how 
the effect of an obelisk, for instance, would be destroyed by any 
projecting relievi on its faces ; how in that case its grace and 
character would be lost at once ; while, on the other hand, any 
degree of incised enrichment is applicable to its faces, without 
any disturbance of the original contour. This would suggest 
that this mode is applicable also'to columns of elegant propor- 
tions. Another advantage of this style of work is its enduring 
character, especially when worked in granite. There is. 
nothing to knock off. In fact, it excels in endurance the other 
styles of relievo as much as the materiz1 excels other stones, as- 
is illustrated by the endurance of various Egyptian works of 
ancient time, in which some of this incised relievo has stood’ 
exposed to the atmosphere for more than three thousand years, 
without being materially injured. 


The Funeral Pageants of the Northmen. 


According to several ancient records, it was the habit of 
many nations on festive Occasions to carry the images of the 
gods about on carriages covered with cloths ; after this parade 
the carriages and idols were washed secretly in lakes. In the 
North the image of the sun-god Frey was at certain times. 
borne on a carriage in a solemn procession. The remains of 
such a splendidly equipped carziage, which has evidently been 
covered with cloths or coverings, was found ina bog at Deiberg, 
on the west coast of Jutland. The rich, beautifully wrought 
bronze mountings on the wheels and the body of the carriage 
are thickly decorated with the triskell, with suns, half-moons,, 
and especially with the § or sun-snake signs, with the triad 
mark (three dots in a triangle) at each end. This slight 
carriage was scarcely fitted for common use on the primitive 
roads of that period; nor were any traces of harness or 
of horses found with it. Similar carriages were also some- 
times burnt with the bodies of chiefs or priests on the funeral 
pile. In and near a large bronze caldron, found in a grave in 
Fiinen, the mouth of which is formed by a thick iron ring with 
heavy iron handles, considerable quantities of the burnt frag- 
ments of the mountings of a carriage in bronze and iron were 
discovered, as well as several iron swords, knives or daggers, 
shield-bosses, bronze vessels, gold rings, &c. ; but of harness 
or horses there was not the slightest trace. That a sacrificial 
offering at the burial had previously taken place is clearly indi- 
cated by the various bronze vessels and the large bronze 
caldron. Corresponding bronze caldrons with iron rings and 
large iron handles have been found in graves with burnt bodies. 
in Bornholm and Jutland. Such a caldron found near Ribe, 
contained at least nice Roman bronze vessels, gold ornaments, 
iron weapons, and a coat of mail formed of iron rings ; all 
were injured or spoiled by the burning of the body. It is 
highly probable that in depositing the remains from the funeral 
pile in the caldron which had been used at the preceding funeral 
feast, the intention was to render the grave still more sacred. 
No less probable is it that the corpse of a chief or priest had 
been placed on the funeral pile in the carriage which on other 
occasions was specially consecrated to tae worship of the god 
of the sun. In fields and bogs, but not as yet in graves, 
images of the gods themselves have been found. Roman 
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statuettes of bronze, partially inlaid with gold and silver, are 
frequently dug up. Even the hands of large bronze statues, 
which have evidently been broken off the figures, have now 
and then been discovered. Several of these statuettes, repre- 
senting Roman gods and goddesses, have evidently served as 
images of the northern gods. During the long-continued and 
‘powerful influence of the Roman culture, both materially and 
intellectually on the Gallic and Germanic nations, a blending of 
the Roman with the barbaric divinities, and of the religious ideas 
connected with them took place. This blending of ideas was 
doubly easy, as the different nations throughout Europe, in the 


worship of the sun, moon, fire or lightning, possessed a com- | 


mon religious foundation, which they had brought with them 
when they first migrated from their original home in Asia. In 
many cases it was merely necessary to change the, names in 
order to convert the classic divinities with their characteristic 
emblems into the gods of the “barbarians.” By degrees the 
Gauls and the Germans on both banks of the Rhine began on 
their own account to imitate the images of the Roman gods, 
and to transform them accordingly to their own religious 
ideas. 


St. Front, Perigueux, and St. Paul’s, London. 


On entering the church of St. Front we are first struck with 
the pier compartments. Very simple and plain they are in 
their appearance, but to an architect they are very suggestive. 
Might they not, instead of being compressed into mere 
pilasters, be developed into grand masses, affording a mar- 
vellous breadth of effect, and capable of receiving the most 
varied enrichment? Sir Christopher Wren shows that they 
an. He may not have known St. Front, but he must have 
known its model, St. Mark, Venice, when he conceived a 
-design which, had it been carried out, would have given his 
cathedral the noblest interior in the world. In the model of 
his intended work—fortunately on a sufficient scale to allow us 
to appreciate the beauties he aimed at—-we see the series of 
domes, with their pendentives, the arch compartment expanded 
into a wide cylindrical roof, and the pier compartment of 
sufficient width to exhibit a fine arched recess between columns 
crowned with a rich entablature. The recurrence of these 
masses, few in number, but at wide intervals, and their 
reappearance at a distance beyond the immense area of 
the central dome, give a perspective of length not surpassed 
by the finest Gothic buildings. We -cannot_help feeling and 
being sure of this while we stand within that wooden model, 
Jess than twenty feet in length. But the lighting of the 
‘building must be considered.. The windows in the domes 
being stopped up, the domes themselves are dark—of course, 
with considerable gradation. The principal light, admitted 
through the windows of the fronts, rests upon the pier masses, 
but is gently diffused through the whole without any strong 
contrasts. The accidental throwing back of the springs of the 
arches puts these masses into a somewhat bolder relief than 
would otherwise be the case. At St. Mark’s the light is intro- 
-duced in great measure through windows at the base of the 
-dome, as originally at Périgueux. These small openings must 
rather catch the eyeand disturbthe harmony. But Sir Christopher 
Wren brings the light through the top of the domes over his 
mave, and the effect is inconceivably fine. The domes are now 
light instead of dark, the arch compartment dividing them in 
‘deep shade. One or other of the opposite pier masses catches 
a strong light, and is insulated from the roof it supports by a 
sparkling cornice. The alternations of light and shade lead us 
to the central dome, uniformly pervaded by a delicate aerial 
tint, and the choir and apse beyond are massed in a faint 
shadow. There is little doubt that the building, if carried out 
‘on the scale intended, would have shown in its interior the 
same distribution of light and shade (one certainly unattain- 
able in Gothic architecture) which we perceive in the model. 


Roman Temples. 


In the earliest times there appear to have been very few 
temples at Rome, and in many spots the worship of a certain 
divinity had been established from time immemorial, while we 
hear of the building a temple for the same divinity at a com- 
paratively late period. Thus the foundation of a temple to the 
old Italian divinity, Saturnus, on the Capitoline, did not take 
place till 448 B.c. In the same manner Quirinus ahd Mars had 
temples built to them at a late period. Jupiter also had no 
temple till the time of Ancus Martius, and the one then built 
was certainly very insignificant. It is therefore supposed that 
the places of worship among the earliest Romans were in most 
cases simple altars or sacella. The Roman temples of later 
times were constructed in the Greek style. “The cella was here, 
as in Greece, the inner spacious part of the temple which con- 
tained the statue or statues of the gods, and an altar before 
each statue. Tlie roof which covered the cella is called 
testudo, but it was in most cases not wholly covered in order 
to let the light in from above. 
was, according to Vitruvius, if possible, always towards the 


west, which side was at the same time faced by the image of ' instances. 


| 


the divinity, so that persons offering prayers or sacrifices at the 
altar looked towards the east. If it was not practicable to build 
a temple in such a position it was placed in such a manner that 
the greater part of the city could be seen from it; and whena 
temple was erected by, the side of a. street. or road it was 
always so situated that those who passed by could look into 
it and offer their salutations to the deity. As regards the pro- 
perty of temples it is stated that in early times lands were 
assigned to each temple, but these lands were probably intended 
for the maintenance of the priests alone. The sacre publica 
were performed at the expense of the Treasury, and in like 
manner we must suppose that whenever the regular income of 
a temple, arising from fees and fines, was. not sufficient to keep 
the building in repair, the State supplied the deficiency unless an 
individual volunteered to do so. The supreme superintendence 
of the temples of Rome and of all things connected with them 
belonged to the College of Pontiffs. Those persons who had 
the immediate care of the temples were the Aditui. 


Sameness in Painting. 


‘2 The severity of critics on the sameness of the works of one 
hand is not always just. Where it is sameness of an excellence 
we should be grateful for it. The gentleness, so utterly re- 
moved from insipidity, of Raphael, the sublimity of Michel 
Angelo, the almost invariably golden tones of Titian, or the 
pervading silver of Paul Veronese, are things of which true 
taste never tires. To demand that every work of one master 
should be distinct in all its characteristics is something which 
the conditions of human nature refuse to grant. We have 
sufficient variety in the varieties of the minds of men ; and the 
endeavour of a painter to go out of himself and into another, 
to give up what may be called his birthright, is always to be 
lamented if he have genius. A friend of Stothard, on being 
told that he had painted a picture very like Rubens, said, with 
much good sense, “I would rather see a picture by him very 
much like Stothard!” Gainsborough occasionally stands on 
the same level in portraiture with Reynolds, because he kept 
himself distinct ; but had he attempted the same style, he must 
at once have fallen below his illustrious rival, there to remain. 


Antiquity of the Saw. 


The saw is an instrument of high antiquity, its invention 
being attributed either to Daedalus or to his nephew Perdix, 
also called Talos, who, having found the jaw of a serpent and 
divided a piece of wood with it, was led to imitate the teeth in 
iron. Ina bas-relief published by Winckelmann, Deedalus is 
represented holding a saw approaching very closely in form to 
the Egyptian saw. St. Jerome seems clearly to allude to the 
circular-saw, which was probably used, as at present, in cutting 
veneers. There are also imitations of the use of the centre-bit, 
and even in the time of Cicero it was employed by thieves. 
Pliny mentions the use of the saw in ancient Belgium for cutting 
white building-stone ; some of the oolitic and cretaceous rocks 
are still treated in the same manner both in that part of the 
Continent and in the south of England, In this case Pliny 
must be understood to speak of a proper or toothed saw. The 
saw without teeth was then used, just as it is now by the 
workers in marble, and the place of teeth was supplied, accord- 
ing to the hardness of the stone, either by emery or by various 
kinds of sand of inferior hardness. In this manner the ancient 
artificers were able to cut slabs of the hardest rocks, which 
consequently were adapted to receive the highest polish, such 
as granite, porphyry, lapis-lazuli and amethyst. 


Useful Memorials in Churches. 


Memorial “orates” in the Middle Ages were commonly | 
affixed to structural and other gifts to the church, and it is worthy 
of thought how far the mementoes of the present day might not 
take the like form of permanent and constituent parts of the 
church, rather than mere extraneous and attached slabs and 
mural tablets. The old architects in the generality of instances 
made such structural or useful features of the building. At 
Worsted, Norfolk, the chancel-screen is a memorial to the 
donor, as may be’ seen by the “ orate” inscribed on the scroll 
which ornaments the middle rail. A like example occurs at 
Burlingham St. Andrew, near Norwich, where the names of the 
donors are introduced under the saints represented on the 
panels. At Attleborough there is in like manner an “orate” on 
several of the panels, as a memorial either to the contributors 
jointly to the screen or to those who may have provided the 
cost of each panel. At Blythborough, Suffolk, the font has an 
“orate ” to the giver, and the roof of the porch exhibits, in like 
manner, a memento to John Mason and Catherine his wife. 
The font at Lound Church, Suffolk, has a memorial inscription 
on its base. The vestry at Halesworth has an “orate” for 
Thomas Clement and Margaret his wife, who bore its cost. 
The hood-mould figures to the nave arches at St. Mary, . 


The entrance of a Roman temple | Beverley, have scrolls or labels inscribed with the names of 


those who gave such arches, and there are numerous other 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Our friend and valued contributor, M. LEoN GAUCHEZ, 
has made;a gift to ‘the Commune of lLaeken, at 
‘Brussels, which is characteristically munificent. It consists 
of several hundred paintings, water-colour drawings, pastels, 
“etchings, engravings, bronzes, &c. As M. Lton GaucHEz 
is admitted to be one of the foremost connoisseurs in 
Europe, every one of the gifts is necessarily worth study. 
-He has also given about 4,coo volumes of valuable works. 
At least half a dozen rooms in the Town Hall are filled with 
‘these treasures. M. GaucHeEz will also give further proofs 
‘of his generosity, and he will contribute to the construction 
‘of a special musée, which will be dedicated to the memory 
‘of his father-in-law, J. B. W1tLEms. The authorities are 
negotiating with the King of the BELGIAns for authority to 
construct the musée in the Royal Park beside the church. 
The only condition that M. GaucHEz has imposed is the 
preservation of the tomb of his relatives in the cemetery of 
Laeken. This is not the first gift which M. GaucHEz has 
bestowed on the people of Belgium, and he has also bzen 
most generous to the French. 


ALTHOUGH iron and steel are’ used extensively in the 
United States, the Government do not believe that timber 
has been superseded. An interesting investigation is now 
being carried out under official superintendence by several 
experts. It is recognised that our knowledge of the 
strength of timber is based on experiments with very 
small samples, and that the results obtained are unsatis- 
factory and sometimes contradictory. Very large logs will 


be used in the new experiments, and of course when occa- . 


sion requires small samples will be subjected to tests. The 
American Government believe that it would be an advan- 
tage to all who have to employ timber if they could under- 
stand why one kind is harder or more elastic or stronger 
than another, and why there should be so much variation 
between the strength of sections cut from different parts of 
a trunk. One of the experimenters, it appears, has ascer- 
tained that long-leaf yellow pine is the strongest wood, that 
hickory has as much tensile power as cast-iron (which is 
not saying much) and that oak stands next in strength. 
That the inquiry is exciting general interest is evident when 
it is found that the. railway companies are willing to 
convey logs from all parts without charge. When the 
report is issued it will excite much interest in England, but 
there can be no certainty that the results will answer here 
either for home grown or other European timber. 


THE following suggestions on the management of archi- 
tectural competitions have been adopted by the American 
Institute of Architects:—1. An experienced architect of 
repute should be engaged by the owners at the start as 
consulting architect throughout the competition. All the 
papers and correspondence should be controlled by him. 
Of course he will not participate as a competitor. 2. The 
rules and restrictions should be as few as possible, and so 
explicitly stated as to prevent misunderstanding. 3. Two 
kinds of competitions are customary, viz. an open and a 
limited competition. In the latter a certain number of 
architects are invited to submit designs, and all others are 
excluded. In the former the competition is open to every- 
one. An open competition is often preliminary to a limited 
competition confined to those architects (usually three to 
six in number) whose designs received in the open 
competition have been placed highest. 4. Every invited 
architect should be paid for his competitive design the 
schednle commission of 1 per cent. on the estimated cost 
of the building. The architect whose design is. placed 
highest should be guaranteed the work at the schedule fee 
of 5 per cent. for plans and superintendence. Unsuccessful 
designs should be returned free to their author immediately 
after the award is made, no portion of them to be used 
without the consent of their authors. 5. The site of the 
building should be given, and the requirements as to 
accommodation, cost, &c. It might be well to arrange the 
requirements in two classes, viz. those which are arbitrary 
and must rigidly be adhered to, and those which are 
advisory only. Asaruie, owners will find their interests 
promoted by making the list of arbitrary conditions as 
small as possible. 6. All transactions relating to the com- 


petition should be in writing, and recorded, and open to 
the inspection of each competitor. 7. A date should be 
fixed within which the awards should be announced and all 
premiums paid. 8. After the award all drawings should be 
open to the inspection of all competitors for at least 
twenty-four hours. In many cases an exhibition open to 
the public would be desirable. 9. The selection and 
premiation of the designs should be made by a jury of 
which at least two-thirds should be disinterested and 
experienced architects, whose report should be in writing 
and accessible to each competing architect. 


THE “ British Almanac and Companion” has appeared 
during the week. The article on the architecture of the 
past year is by Mr. LANGTON COLE, and several of the 
more important buildings in progress: or completed aré 
described, and criticism. is not neglected. The arcade in 
front of the ground floor windows at the Imperial Institute 
is said to be only an “applied feature carrying nothing but a 
balustrade and balcony, which can hardly serve any prac- 
tical purpose.” As the Portland stone employed is. already 
blackened, Mr. CoLEe asks why was not terra-cotta used. 
But the general effect is praised. Of the neighbouring College 
of Music it is said, ‘‘The entire abandonment of the 
pilasters, combined with a bolder treatment of the windows, 
would probably have improved a design which in propor- 
tion, mass and colour is undoubtedly successful.” The 
mention of the Parochial Offices at Battersea compels Mr. 
CoLE to ask, “When shall we see the last, in designs of 
such importance, of our old familiar friends of two thousand 
years—the five orders of architecture ?” Mr. ASton WEBB’S 
restoration of the church of St. Bartholomew the Great obtains 
deserved praise, and it is pointed out that in the new work 
he has carefully “‘ made small differences, indistinguishable 
at a distance, in the details of the work he has introduced,” 
a mode of treatment that ought to be more generally 
adopted. The Junior Constitutional Club, just completed, 
is said to be “a very noteworthy addition to London archi- 
tecture.” Mr. CoLe could not be aware that Mr. TaTE’s 
project was so soon to be settled ; but still he expressed 
the hope ‘“‘that neither the donor nor the Government of 
the day will be content with a combination of Greek and 
Roman temple features, however picturesquely grouped,” 
for the gallery. Mr. H. C. Boves’s new buildings in the 
City also obtain merited approval. It will be seen from our 
extracts that the old catalogue system, which was adopted 
for the véswmé of the Almanac, has been forsaken and with 
advantage to the public. 


THE American assurance companies for accidents 
appear to be more inquisitorial than those in England, for 
they examine the plans of buildings in order to discover 
whether the contractor has more than ordinary risk. A 
remarkable case, showing the extent of the scrutiny, was 
brought lately before the American courts. It arose out of 
the death of two men who were killed by the fall of a part. 
of a cornice from a building in Boston. On the part of 
the contractors it was stated that they refused to construct: 
the cornice as it was represented on the architects’ drawings. 
because it was risky, and, moreover, an insurance company 
had notified them that if such a cornice were put up no 
damages would be paid for any accidents that might follow. 
The architects refused to make any alterations in the plans, 
and threatened the contractors that other men would be 
called in to take their place. ‘The contractors then applied 
for an injunction against the owner and the architects, but 
before the case could be properly argued, the owner re- 
solved to have a cornice of galvanised iron’ substituted, to- 
which the contractors agreed. It has since been discovered 
that the objectionable drawing which displayed an unsafe 
cornice was incomplete, and that the arrangement of the. 
stones was properly shown on another drawing. The con- 
tractors no doubt would, after detecting the oversight, have. 
followed the instructions of the architects, but with the con- 
tingencies before them of several accidents, and the re- 
pudiation of all claims by the assurance company, they are 
perhaps to be excused for rushing into litigation... The case 
therefore reveals that the arbiters of what is called “ safe” 
building will in the future be the employers’ liability and 
other assurance associations against accidents, 
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New CHURCH, MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER. 


LEONARD STOKES, Architect. 
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_ ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| THE CHATEAU OF CHAMBORD. 
T is not difficult to imagine in these days that PIn- 
TURICCIO, or whoever really designed Chambord for 
Francis I., was a.believer in the development theory. pone 
upward tendency which is supposed to belong to all living 
things is exemplified in the building, which was to be a sort 
of temporary refuge for royal sportsmen. It is on a feudal 
plan, and has towers at the angles, but, as we can see, later 
styles’ are introduced as the ground is left, and the upper- 
most portions are the most refined and elaborate of all. 
The delicate carving that is found on the chimneys and 
attic windows is one of the most remarkable features of 
the building; which, if not a philosophical speculation ex- 
pressed in masonry, is better entitled to be called ‘‘a 
romance in stone” than Abbotsford. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NEW CHURCH, MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER. 
(LEONARD STOKES.) 


HERIOT’S HOSPITAL AND CONTEMPORARY 
eta . WORK.* 
jes the plan of Heriot’s Hospital we have an edifice forming a 

_ hollow square, the inner quadrangle measuring about 
92 feet each way, the outside dimensions being about 164 feet. 
On two sides a piazza is formed, their treatment with the pilas- 
tered arcading being a suggestion of the advancing Classic style. 
The peculiarities in its style, and which give it a distinctiveness 
among works in Scotland of the time, consists as much as 
anything in'the novelty and variety of its decorative ornament- 
ation. : The windows, though seemingly alike, have each a dif- 
ferent ornament. ‘The turrets are in sympathy with the pre- 
valent types of architecture, in their innocent imitation of 
useléss features ; the shaped parapets, cannon waterspouts, &c., 
all pertaining to the’earlier castles. The tall coupled or clus- 
tered chimney-stalks, the steep roofs with fanciful-shaped corbel 
steps for skews, its harmonious blending of Gothic and Classic 
in the’chapel fronts, the angle staircases, are in pleasing har- 
mony and proportion, and speak to a very cultured design and 
most careful execution. Whatever may have been the changes 
of workmen and master’s hands, a survey of the whole cannot 
fail to impress one with the fact that the design was originally 
conceived by one artist whose intention was fully and clearly 
laid down before 'the work was begun. 

We have now surveyed the building, and will proceed to the 
inquiry so frequently made, Who was its architect? The first 
name that has for so long presented itself is Inigo Jones. 
Probably the most reliable notice of Inigo Jones and his works 
is that issued by the Architectural Publication Society, and 
from it we learn he was the son of a clothmaker, his parents 
according to some being Welsh. He was born in London in 
1573. ‘The statements elsewhere made that he was advanced 
by Lord Pembroke and Lord Arundel seem not to be supporied, 
as these noblemen were at the time too young to have em- 
ployed their influence in his favour. Webb, Jones’s pupil, states 
that Jones’s earliest patron was Christian IV. of Denmark, 
whose sister was the consort of our James VI. Christian sent 
for Jones out of Italy, where, having applied his mind to art, he 
had early gone to study, and where he for many years resided. 
Christian came first to England in 1606, and Jones accompanied 
him, and it is said Queen Anne was the first to honour him with 
her service. He was engaged by her in connection with designs 
for court masque balls.. For failing to produce a satisfactory 
work, however, in 1618, he lost his reputation in that depart- 
ment of labour. In 1610 he was appointed surveyor of works 
to the household of Henry, Prince of Wales, on whose death, 
two years’ subsequently, the office expired. Again, in 1614, 


Jones revisits Italy when forty years of age, and ina note by 


himself we learn that‘on his return “ he applied his, mind more 
particularly’ to’ architecture,” from which we might conclude 
that, prior to that visit, his studies were merely as a lover of 
art. He was appointed “ Inspector-General of the Royal 
Buildings ” at a salary of 8s. _per day, with 2s. 8¢. additional for 
travelling. Twenty years afterwards he was appointed surveyor 
for St. Paul’s, but in 1643 he was thrown out of office for sup- 
porting Charles I., and was fined 3452 for being a royal 


* A paper by Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, A.R.S.A., read at a meet- 


ing of the: Edinburgh Architectural Association, and published in the. 


last number of the Proceedings. 
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favourite and a Roman Catholic. Ina list of prisoners taken 
in arms at the capture of Basing House there is noted Inigo 
Jones, “the great builder.” He died at Somerset House, 1652, 
in his seventy-ninth year. 

As already noted, it is to Jones is attributed the beginning 
of the Classic revival, and on examination of. works known to 
be his there is seen a consistent expression of Roman composi- 
tion and detail. Even when dealing with St. Paul’s, the then 
outstanding Gothic edifice, its character was disregarded by 
him,-and. a new western portico was treated entirely in the 
Italian. manner. One so prominent in office as Jones was 
during his lifetime -would naturally claim considerable 
patronage, and probably to that circumstance may be attributed 
the fact that his admirers even to the present day are wont to 
ascribe to him much more than he ever dreamt of. His name 
is attached to public buildings erected by Christian IV. in 
Denmark, to many mansions in both England and Scotland, 
and among others, to ourown Heriot’s Hospital. The earliest 
notice of Jones’s name being associated with the design of the 
Hospital is probably in Buchanan’s description of Edinburgh in 
1648, where it is stated the design published by Gordon of 
Rothiemay is usually supposed to be that of Jones. Again, 
in Arnot’s “History of Edinburgh,” published in 1779, the 
Hospital is stated to be “from a plan of Inigo Jones as is 
reported ;” and so in Edinburgh “ Encyclopedia,” 1830 ; 
“ Gazetteer,” 1824 ; Steven’s “ History,” 1845 ; and in numerous 
other prints, that statement is carried down. In_ Nicol’s 
“Diary,” 1650-67; Slezer, 1693; Pennant, 1769, and others, 
no name is given. 

In Milizia’s “‘ Lives of Architects ” a list of Jones’s important 
works is noted, and it includes the fronts of Holyrood House 
and Heriot’s Hospital, but as the former was not. erected until 
about twenty years after Jones’s death, as the date 1671 on the 
piazza verifies, that cannot be the case. John Mylne was then 
master mason to His Majesty in Scotland, having been 
appointed in 1631.* His immediate predecessor in-office was 
William Wallace. Among other works in Scotland attributed 
to Inigo Jones are Drumlanrig Castle, Dumfries Town Hall 
Steeple, and Glamis Castle, but in no case is there any written 
evidence to support the assumption, and in Kent’s publications 
of Jones’s designs in 1727 and 1770, while much variety of 
treatment is shown, there is no design found in a similar style 
to Heriot’s. Hospital. We are left, therefore, with. Heriot’s 
Hospital as the only edifice in Scotland to which his name 
clings most tenaciously. We may examine what there is to 
support it, and at the outset acquaint ourselves with Jones’s 
style from some of the works known to have been designed 
by him. pee eS 
Banqueting House, Whitehall—Here we have a portion 
of a scheme for a great palace on a most magnificent scale— 
too much so for the Treasury of the time—as this was the only 
part ever carried out. While perhaps open to criticism, it is only. 
fair to say that this design shows the mind of a master. It is 
well balanced and dignified, the voids being well proportioned 
and elegant in detail. The regularity and formality pertaining 
to Italian style and adopted by Jones in this design are note- 
worthy. Greenwich Hospital is another of his works, and in 
both we have to observe the dignity of composition with the 
measured regularity and studied proportion of parts. Me 

Compare these with Heriot’s Hospital, and it can scarcely 
be said we find anything in common. The disposition of 
parts in Heriot’s Hospital, though harmonious, is not quite 
regular. While Classic forms exist in the arcade on the north 
and east sides of the quadrangle and Classic contour is given 
to mouldings, the traditions of Gothic are markedly pronounced 
in the whole side occupied by the chapel, a fusion of styles not 
observed in Jones’s work. 

Fergusson suggests that a similarity of style may be 
observed to exist between the architecture of Denmark and 
Scotland during the Jacobean period, and David Laing would 
seem to have been the first to direct attention to an assumed. 
resemblance in the principal court of Frederiksborg Palace 
in Zealand to that of Heriot’s Hospital. The former 
is (by Feldborg, author of “ Denmark Delineated,” . 1823) 
likewise “attributed” to Jones; but, beyond having’ an. 
inner quadrangle with an octagonal turret, there is no 
resemblance in detail. It does not require to be said that in. 
a quadrangular form of plan there is nothing original ; it is 
merely the court and cloister of Classic and Medizval times 
carried down. It is to be admitted, however, that if Scotland’s 
Jacobean architecture was influenced from without, that 
influence seems-rather to have been from her eastern neigh- 
bours than from England. Classic forms were much earlier in 
use on the Continent than in England, where Gothic was so 
grudgingly given up, and we find more Classic than Gothic in 
our Scottish work of the same period. The strongly-marked 
vertical lines in composition and high pitched roofs are all that 
seem left to us of Gothictraditions. Quaintness in composition, | 


* John resigned in. 1636 in favour of his son, John, who died in’ 
1667, and was succeeded by his nephew, Robert. 
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fancifulness in ornamental details—such as on gables, the 
spire-like termination to turrets with intervals of ogee cupola 
forms, are evidences of a desire for freedom from the rigidity of 
Gothic, but Classic Renaissance features applied without the 
measured regularity of later work are everywhere visible at 
Frederiksborg and in examples in Scotland. : 

The commercial intercourse between the countries may 
account for this. Other examples of the style may be found in 
the Castle of Elsinore, the Exchange and Castle of Rosenborg 
at Copenhagen, all of which were edifices built by Christian IV. 
in 1577 and 1648. Feldborg, in his description, says :—** It is 
not built entirely in the Gothic style, but with a mixture of the 
Grecian ” (!)... “and bears a striking resemblance to Heriot’s 
Hospital, Edinburgh, ana St. John’s College, Oxford, of which 
Inigo Jones supplied the plans.” : ; 

That Inigo Jones was not the architect of Frederiksborg 
Palace is known from a tablet in the adjoining village church 
of Slangerup, which informs us that John of Freyburg was the 
architect, and in a further remark of doubtful veracity it is said 
that when the palace no longer exists his name will be remem- 
bered (Marryat’s “Jutland,” 1860). Another work said, to be 
by Jones is the quadrangle of St. John’s College, Oxford. It 
is not, however, in the spirit of Frederiksborg, and is so crude 
in proportion and detail that no suggestion of his style can be 
taken from it. It savours more of direct Italian than Danish. 
David Laing, who in 1851 contributed a paper to the Architec- 
tural Institute of Scctland upon this subject, in referring to 
Inigo Jones suggests that the tradition may proceed upon the 
principle which ascribes to well-known names many works 
whose real authors are unknown, and he expresses a doubt 
whether Inigo Jones ever was in either Denmark or Scotland ; 
but Horace Walpole mentions that the Queen took him, in the 
quality of her architect, to Scotland and Copenhagen in 1606. 
Allan Cunningham, however, considers this date a mistaxe and 
suggests 1617. 
panied by her husband and a splendid train. In that year 
William Wallace was made “maister maissoun in respect of 
guid, trew and thankfull service to the king; as maissoun in his 
employment.” For this office he was to receive Io/. per month. 
If a builder only, is it likely he would have received a salary, 
but rather payment for work actually done? Does it not imply 
a professional fee for professional services in “ divizing ?” 

In passing from Jones it is significant to note that in none 
of the records of the transactions or in the building accounts 
does Inigo Jones’s name ever appear, and that notwithstanding 
very detailed entries were made from the very commencement 
of the negotiations after Heriot’s death in 1624. The whole 
fabric on which alone Jones’s name is associated with the 
design of the Hospital seems therefore to crumble away, and on 
investigation able men have not made it possible to raise the 
assumption to a substantial fact. 

The other names that have been brought under review on 
previous occasions of inquiry are Dr. Balcanquhall, William 
Wallace and William Aytoune, and in a few words we may dis- 
miss the worthy representative of the Church from any desire 
on his part to claim the honour of so successful an achievement. 
While the records are silent on the matter of the designer 
there is nothing to prompt the probability of the Dean being 
an architect. Viewed in the light of other facts, it is scarcely 
flattering to one’s intelligence to expect us to believe that one 
occupying a high place in the Church, surrounded with all its 
associate responsibilities, could find time, even though he may 
have become a connoisseur in architecture, to study sufficiently 
the ramifications of architectural styles so as to be able to pre- 
pare the necessary “models and drauchts” for such a work as 
Heriot’s Hospital. He never sought the honour, and it is un- 
reasonable to ask that we gratuitously pass it to him. He was 
a Scotsman, born in 1586, educated at the University of Edin- 
burgh, where his father was forty-three years minister, and 
after an official residence at Dort, he was appointed Dean of 
Rochester. George Heriot was his uncle, and when he went 
to London in 1611 there would naturally be a close association 
between them. King James patronised him, appointing him 
one of his chaplains, and ultimately he was entrusted with 
Heriot’s affairs as executor. The Hospital item of responsibility 
in the trust was the chief, and to carry out the testator’s inten- 
tion was Dr. Balcanquhall’s steady aim. The will of Heriot 
expresses his desire to found and erect a public and pious 
work for the public weal and ornament of the burgh, and 
suggests Christ’s Hospital, London, for imitation of the pious 
and religious work done there. There is no suggestion of a 
building except that it is to be ornamental. 

Dr. Balcanquhall, on the death of George Heriot, comes to 
Edinburgh, meets the Town Council, approves of a site and 
gives the “patterne and prescript” “meide” by him. That 
seems to show that plans were then prepared by some one not 
directly named, because we take it that the word “ prescript” may 
beheld to mean the statutes or the written specification of details 
of the building, and that these only were “ meide ” by the Dean, 
who doubtless would have known most intimately the par- 
ticular wishes of Heriot. Readiug Heriot’s will one cannot but 
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be struck with the extraordinary care and thoughtfulness 
evidenced in its preparation, and it seems to me that, in view of 
all else being precisely defined, if plans were not prepared in 
Heriot’s time, what they were to comprise is likely to have been 
detailed to the Dean. It is noteworthy that the chief 
persons named in the will were Scotsmen. Balcanqzhall, Dr. 
Johnston, Adamson and son were all born here. 

The exact definition of words now used should not be 
applied too literally to the same terms of 250 years ago, and 
while David Rhind, my pupil master, contended very strongly 
and with very sound judicial argument that the Dean was the 
architect, it seems to me the conclusion must have been largely 
arrived at in the absence of a knowledge of examples of a like 
kind of work in the district, bearing evidence of men of ability 
being in our neighbourhood. Whoever was the architect was 
not an alien, was not a mere chance visitor, but must have been 
one who either was in touch with the progressive local pe- 
culiarities or who himself was the author of them, and was con- 
stantly working amongst them. Dr. Balcanquhall had no such 
opportunities from his distant residence, and from the compara- 
tively few visits he is noted to have made; so, therefore, with- 
out following Mr. Rhind in his very ingenious arguments in 
favour of Dr. Balcanquhall we pass from him with a very high 
measure of praise for his fidelity to the trust reposed in him, 
but which we have no evidence for believing included the 
devising of the Hospital plan with its external elevations. 

Of the two names remaining associated with the work, the 
first in order is William Wallace, to whom I have already in- 
cidentally referred. He is first introduced in connection with 
Heriot’s Hospital by the entry in the accounts when the works 
were begun in 1628 as “master mason.” Much dubiety has 
existed as to the true meaning to attach to that title. It fre- 
quently occurs in Scottish records, and has gradually changed 
from master mason, master of works, to surveyor, by which it was 
known, in the end of the seventeenth century, in both England 
and Scotland. 

Of the early history of William Wallace little is known. He 
is reported to have originally belonged to the neighbourhood of 
Tranent, and, as we know his brother was minister there, there 
is much to support that tradition. The first time we hear of 
him is when he is appointed king’s master mason ; next in 1621, 
when he is elected a burgess, for which he paid the duty of 
66/..13s. 4d. Mr. Laing has assumed that he was son of 
William Wallace, tailor and burgess of the city, but were the 
latter the case, that would as usual have been stated in the 
entry of William Wallace’s becoming a burgess. On the con- 
trary, it would appear he was not a citizen of Edinburgh, be- 
cause, following the entry in the record, we find it stated that 
Thomas Weir, powderer, became surety for the same William 
Wallace, that he shall come and make his residence within 
this burgh betwixt (November 1621) and Whitsunday next, 
under pain of a hundred pounds. All my inquiries have failed 
in finding out where he came from. It cannot have been very 
distant from Edinburgh in view of his royal appointment four 
years previously, but that he continued to reside in Edinburgh 
in his later years, probably from his election as burgess, we 
may conclude from his having been made Deacon of the Lodge, 
Mary’s Chapel, Edinburgh, which post he occupied in 1626-28. 
All these go to show, however, he was a man well thought of 
in his day, and his distinctions must have been well earned. 
In considering Wallace’s position in relation to the hospital we 
would give value to these important circumstances, also to the 
coincidence of Dr. Balcanquhall having at that time a brother 
a minister in Tranent, Robert Balcanquhall, who was appointed’ 
one of the overseers of Heriot’s will. 

Having regard to Wallace’s high position, to his connection 
with the executors, it is not unreasonable to suppose a work 
such as Heriot desired to found would be entrusted to him, in 
preference to seeking aid from London, so inconveniently far 
off. That Wallace was an educated man must be accepted 
from the position he attained, and his handwriting is no 
insignificant index. We may presume that he was a travelled 
man, at least to parts where commercial intercourse was carried” 


on, and would doubtless carry an infusion of what he saw into 


local work entrusted to him. We have seen how markedly: 
local, or at least Scottish, the architectural details are, and such 
as are not seen but on examples of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, and we may trace the inspiration more to Den- 
mark than to England. Wherever the source, it is evident the 
characteristics of that style were generally applied on buildings 
of the time, which seems to show there must have been a 
school of experts of greater or less ability then in Scotland. 
That Wallace was one of them appears undoubted. It was, 
however, concluded by Councillor Ritchie in 1856 that, while 
Wallace and Aytoune deserve much credit for the manner of 
carrying out the work, they merely executed the plans supplied 
to them, but in the preparation of which they had nothing to do 
Furthermore, David Rhind, while admitting the similarity in 
treatment and detail of many parts of Wintoun Castle and 
other buildings to what we find in Heriot’s Hospital, in the 
absence of any definite date of erection of Wintoun, concludes 
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it was begun after Heriot’s and copied from it. That, however, 
cannot be sustained. Laing tells us that after Wallace’s death 
there was paid to his widow by the Earl of Wintoun a sum of 
500 merks, “in acknowledgement of his panes” in connection 
with the new building. That can only. be translated as for 
professional services and not as for a builder’s account, and 
would show Wallace’s relationship to that work. Fyvie Castle, 
about 1600, and Pinkie, 1613, were the works of Chancellor 
Seton, who died at Pinkie, 1622. Wallace’s connection with 
that family is clear, and though at Fyvie his style may not be 
marked in more than a few details, at Pinkie it is undoubted. 
Wallace was made king’s master mason in 1617, but, as is 
recorded in the official letter, he had already been employed by 
the king at Edinburgh Castle and Linlithgow. hae er 

In Edinburgh Castle we again recognise a similarity in 
detail to Heriot’s Hospital, and the date we find is 1615. The 
character of masonry, the angular staircase turrets, the parapet 
detail are what we have viewed at Heriot’s. At Linlithgow 
Palace the work executed by. Wallace bears date 1617, long 
before Heriot’s was begun. 

Let us return to Wallace’s own district, and at Prestonpans 
we are again confronted with Heriot’s Hospital features in a 
building erected by the Hamiltons in 1628. Here we have the 
more Classic pediment, the tympanum bearing upon ornate 
shields of the Hospital type the Hamilton arms and date. 
Another view of the inner court recalls Heriot’s in the angular 
staircase, which in this case is terminated with a stunted cone 
roof, and has in the door details a strong family resemblance to 
those at Heriot’s. Another example we may refer to is the 
Cross at Prestonpans, a study of which shows the same thought 
in the parapet corbel, the mimic cannon gargoyle, niches with 
shell cove, &c., as seen in the angle towers of Heriot’s, but this 
bears no date. 

With these facts and examples before us it were surely un- 
generous to deny to William Wallace, merely because he was 
titled master-mason, the credit of being a “devizor” of build- 
ings, as most of my predecessors in this inquiry have done. 
It were surely a mistake to place on equal terms the title of 
king’s master-mason of that time and “ builder to Her Majesty ” 
of the present time. For the latter appointment a payment has 
to be made by the holder, while in Wallace’s case we know 
he had an allowance of 1o/. per month for life, and that could 
not be for supplying unknown quantities of stone and lime, but 
must have been for professional services. But as to the occu- 
pation of a master-mason we are fortunately not left in doubt. 
William Aytoune, who succeeded Wallace as master-mason at 
Heriot’s, and while so engaged, is also recorded to have been 
architect for Innes House, 1640, he having received from Innes 
of that ilk 27. 6s. 4a. (=26/. 13s. 4d.) “for drawing the form on 
paper.” From that I conclude that a master-mason was 
equivalent to our own term “architect,” and in that view I am 
supported by the etymology of the term “architect,” which 
means chief workman. 

Then assume for a moment that in all the works referred to 
some one, as has been stated by Ritchie and Rhind, having 
access to the Hospital plans, copied them: in treating with 
the works. Wallace presumably alone had charge of draw- 
ings, but if those drawings were prepared by some one else 
they must have been known here and available in 1615 for 
the Castle work and in 1617 for Linlithgow Palace, and, 
if so prepared, they would doubtless have been referred 
to in Heriot’s will, But let us come closer to Wallace’s 
connection with the Hospital. There he received the com- 
paratively large payment of 6/. per week, not an overseer’s 
wage. We find him now and then absent, doubtless owing to 
his other engagements for the Crown and other private work, 
showing him to have been a man of independent practice, and 
during the progress of the works he receives at various times 
special gratuities to encourage him to give more time to the 
work, and for his bygone panes and extraordinary service in the 
frame and model. Were he not devisor and chief man in con- 
nection with the work, but merely a servant carrying out some 
other person’s ideas, the governors need not have been so 
dependent upon his services, seeing that others were available. 
But to me the most important entries are those which relate 
that when Wallace died, his widow (as already stated) received 
a special gratuity in respect of her husband’s special services ; 
that she is to give the whole moulds and drafts which Wallace 
had in connection with the work ; and further, that in the letter 
appointing William Aytoune as his successor, he—William 
Aytoune — is taken under obligation to prosecute and follow 
forth the model, frame and building of the said work as the 
same is already begun. (1) The bygone panes and extra- 
ordinary services I take to mean those panes and services 
incident to designing the fabric. (2) The moulds and drafts 
to me mean the details and plans. (3) These having to be 
followed by William Aytoune show the design to have been 
fixed. 

If Wallace did not design the building, he was treated as 
the designer by the governors, and, if he simply copied its cha- 
racter in his other works, it has yet to be explained how he 


obtained the knowledge of the plans at the early dates which I 
have noted. If Heriot’s Hospital is the first of its kind in 
Scotland, it would be interesting to trace out Wallace’s archi- 
tectural style before that time. I cannot help expressing thy 
conviction on a review of all points that Wallace was an archi- 
tect in practice, that he had designed Heriot’s Hospital in the 
style he had been for some time practising, inspired possibly 
from Denmark, and as his magnum opus designed it with a 
care and refinement of detail which experience with earlier 
work enabled him to do. 
Of William Aytoune little is known. He was Wallace’s 
extra-ordinar, and succeeded him as master-mason of Heriot’s 
in 1631, and carried the work to its completion. That he was 
an architect we have noted. He also sought to introduce an 
amended treatment to’ the tops of two of the towers, but in 
1649 the governors desired their removal and restoration ‘to 
harmonise with the other two ; but, further than following the 
instructions of his appointment to carry out the work as it had 
been begun, we cannot accord to him a special place as designer 
of the fabric. 


THE CRYPTS OF ST. MARK’S CHURCH, 
VENICE. 


ERY soon, it is hoped, writes a correspondent of the 
Scotsman, a new interest will be added to the unique 
church of St. Mark’s, Venice, by the opening to the public of 
its crypts. It may surprise some to know that this church, 
whose floor is but a little height above spring tides, should have 
crypts. As a matter of fact it has two—one very ancient, 
belonging to the original church of the ninth century; the 
other more modern, but still, if compared with most things in 
Auld Reekie, ancient enough, for it dates from the eleventh 
century. The existence of the first crypt was unknown to any 
man living till a couple of years ago, and the existence of the 
second was known only to the initiated or very observant 
visitors who took notice of two flights of steps, one on either side 
of the chancel, going down into darkness and against a brick wall. 
Before three years ago no one had entered the more modern crypt 
for about twenty years, nor before that for nearly three hundred ; 
and as for the more ancient one we know that it was entered in 
1890, for I formed one of a party who did so, and we know from 
history that Pietro Orseolo used to make it his “closet,” 
frequenting it for private prayer, from 976 to 978; but that it 
was even entered during the long interval of nearly 1,000 
years we cannot tell; the probability is that during most of 
that period it was not. The reason of all this mystery about 
the crypts is that the floors of both are a long way below the 
level of the canals and lagoons, and consequently the water 
could not be kept out, and so first the one and then the other 
had its doors built up, and then they existed as dark dead 
subterranean lakes of black mud. Now both have been cleared 
out and dried, and made fit to be seen and used, and but for 
one little obstacle, which I shall mention, might be visible to 
the public to-day. But, first, I must very briefly describe them. 
(1) The more modern crypt exists under the chancel. It 
measures, from east to west, down the church, about 70 feet, 
and from north to south, across the chancel, about go feet. Its 
roof consists of a series of arches supported by fifty-six beau- 
tiful slender green columns, each about 7 feet high, with lovely 
carved capitals. In its centre is the shrine which held for 
centuries St. Mark’s body. It is surrounded by semicircular 
steps worn by the feet of pilgrims. . 

(2) The more ancient crypt is under the central dome of the 
church, and is entered from the west end of the more modern 
one. Its level is 34 feet below the ordinary level of the water 
outside, or a foot or so lower than the other crypt. It consists 
of three chambers—a central one that measures 24 feet by 
16 feet and two side chambers, one of which measures 14 feet 
by 6 feet and the other 11 feet by 6 feet. The height of this 
crypt is about 6 feet. The roofs of the lateral chambers consist 
of single vaultings, whilst that of the central one is divided into 
six vaults sustained on two columns and eight pilasters built 
into the walls. The columns have delicately-wrought capitals. 
In the centre of this crypt is the old well, of whose existence in 
the garden which formed the site of the church old chroniclers 
speak. Such are these curious and little-known crypts. As I 
have said, the eleventh-century one was cleared out in 1890 
and the ninth-century one in 1891. The work is a triumph of 
engineering skill, and reflects the highest credit on the engineer 
who executed it, Cavaliere Dottore Pietro Saccardo, who, under 
the Italian Government, has charge of St. Mark’s, and who is 
doing so much to restore it in a way that even Mr. Ruskin 
woula approve. 

But now comes the little obstacle to the throwing open of 
these interesting crypts to the public. Before that can be 
done they must be lighted. How? This has raised a serious 
question. A Commission from Rome came and deliberated 
upon it. At last electricity was agreed upon. Now electricity 
seems but little in harmony with ninth and eleventh-century 
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crypts. But when everything is considered it is, perhaps, the 
best kind of lighting that could be chosen. For candles and 
lamps would smoke and soil the low roof, and otherwise be in 
the way. Gas-pipes would be unseemly, and gas dangerous in 
a building so precious. The Commission, therefore, chose. 
electricity, and Dr. Saccardo arranged it in the form of 
beautiful little pendants of delicately-tinted glass hanging here 
and there from the roof. These were not conspicuous, not in 
the way, and just gave enough light to make the strange and 
beautiful place visible, and yet leave it in allits mystery. I have 
repeatedly seen the light, and it does seem to answer well, 
But Commissions besides Morley’s farcical Irish one do strange 
things, and so this one has gone back on its resolution and is 
now proposing the removal of the tiny pendants, and the 
erection on the floor of the crypt of a number of portentous 
candelabras. Hence the delay in throwing open the crypts to 
the public. Besides that inconvenience, the proposal itself 
seems an absurd one. We can grope our way amongst the 
white marble columns. I do not know how we shall succeed 
amongst bronze candelabras. Then the erection of these will 
necessitate the breaking of the cemented floors and walls, and 
seriously risk another inundation. For the water is “ biding its 
time.” The design seems in very bad taste, and quite out of 
keeping with the style of the building. Perhaps if the English 
and Scottish visitors who come to Venice, and who have waited 
nigh a thousand years to see these crypts, would begin to 
show signs of impatience, and let their voice be heard in favour 
of the status guo and the pearly pendants, the Commission 
might retire and afford them a free and present access. 


THE WEIGHT OF CROWDS.* 


DENSE crowd is usually admitted to constitute the 

heaviest load that is likely to be carried by the floors of 
churches, theatres, public halls, grand stands at racecourses 
and cricket grounds, and in some cases by bridges. It is.also 
the load under which failure is likely to lead to the most 
deplorable results, and should therefore be most carefully 
guarded against. Such being the case, it might naturally have 
been supposed that the weight of a crowd would have been 
most carefully ascertained and most generally known and 
recognised by architects and engineers.. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the contrary is the truth, and the designer requiring this 
vitally important information is perplexed and confused by the 
most contradictory statements appearing in the works of those 
who ought to be reliable authorities. Some of these statements 
are given in tabular form below :— 


Weight of Crowd 


in Ibs. per sq. ft. Authority. 
 4l ... French practice, as quoted by Trautwine and Stoney. 

70 Hatfield (‘‘ Transverse Strains,” p. 80). 

84 Mr. Page, engineer to Chelsea Bridge, London, 
quoted by Trautwine. 

100 Maximum load on American highway bridges, ac- 
cording to Waddell’s General Specifications. 

120 Mr. Nash, architect of Buckingham Palace, quoted 
by Trautwine, also Tredgold. 

126 Experiment by Mr, W. N. Kernot, at Working Men’s 
College, Melbourne. 

143°1 Experiment by Professor W. C, Kernot, at Melbourne 
University. 

147°4 Experiment by Mr. B. B. Stoney (**On Stresses,” 
p. 617). 


No one can fail to be struck with the extraordinary varia- 
tion shown in this table, the largest determination of the weight 
of an ordinary crowd exceeding the smallest in the ratio of 
nearly 4 to I. The question then arises how were these 
results obtained, and how is it that respectable authorities have 
sO enormously over or under estimated the correct value ? 

We will proceed to consider them in detail. The first 
result is 41 lbs. per square foot. This is given on the authority 
of Trautwine and Stoney, but how it was arrived at I have 
been unable to discover. Trautwine himself puts little con- 
fidence in it, remarking that the lives of a dense crowd that 
once assembled on the Freiburg suspension bridge, which was 
built according to this rule, were not very secure. I agree with 
him, and further have no hesitation in denouncing this rule as. 
a most dangerous one, calculated sooner or later to lead to 
terrible accidents. The second result, 70 lbs., is given by 
Hatfield, a well-known American author, in a work of consider- 
able pretensions, entitled, “ Transverse Strains,” intended for 
the information of architects. The author discusses the ques- 
tion at length, occupying no less than eight pages of his book 
with the investigation, quoting numerous authorities and 
experiments made by himself and others. .He commences by 
severely animadverting upon Tredgold, who in his work on 
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carpentry gives 120 lbs. as thé true figure, and proceeds 
elaborately to determine from statistics and also by experiment 
the average weight of a human being.’ He then makes the 
statement that “it is known among military men that a body 
of infantry closely packed will occupy on the average a space 
measuring 15 inches by 20 inches =300 square inches each.” 
Applying this to a crowd, he allows 2 square feet of surface for 
each Io-stone man, giving a maximum result of 70 Ibs. per 
square foot. The whole investigation, the most elaborate I 
have met with, is a striking instance of how hopelessly a man 
may be misled who approaches a subject in a wrong way. To 
any ordinary reader the question appears to be most exhaus- 
tively and scientifically treated, and yet the result is utterly and 
dangerously in error. The statement as to the space occupied 
by soldiers quoted above has nothing to do with crowds. In 
the first case, the men are arranged in a definite order and at a 
distance sufficient to allow room for knapsacks, weapons and 
other accoutrements ; in the latter they are forced by violent 
pressure into closest contact, and are not kept apart by the 
above-mentioned articles. The fact is, as may easily be 
proved by anyone who can command the services of a dozen 
persons, that an average man in a crowd occupies a space 
little if any exceeding 1 square foot. ‘This is the vital fact 
that Mr. Hatfield is ignorant of, and through being ignorant of 
it, he is led most fatally into error. 

The third. result, 84 lbs., is quoted from Trautwine, who 
says, “ The engineers of the Chelsea Bridge, London, packed 
picked men on the platform of a weighbridge, with a result of 
84 lbs. per square foot.” How the men were picked is not 
stated, but in view of our present knowledge of the subject we 
are justified in saying that if the experiment is not wholly 
apocryphal, they must have picked the lightest men in the 
whole of London. ; 

_ The fourth result, 100 lbs., is given by Waddell, a leading 
American writer on “‘ Highway Bridges,” for structures of the 
highest class in densely-populated places ; while in country 
places, where a crowd is very unlikely to assemble, he allows 
as low a load as 50 lbs. This mode of regarding the subject 
raises the whole question of possible, but improbable and 
certainly infrequent, loading, a question giving the widest field 
for discussion. I think that some concession may be made in 
the case of country bridges, but would rather modify the safety 
factor than deliberately understate the maximum possible load. 
Further, the maximum value for city bridges (100 Ibs.) is 
decidedly too low. 

The fifth result, 120 Ibs. per square foot, was originally given 
by Tredgold, and is severely commented upon by Hatfield as 
grossly overstated. It is really the first of those on our list 
worthy of consideration, and is certainly well within the truth. 
Trautwine further states in a footnote that “Mr. Nash, archi- 
tect of Buckingham Palace, wedged men as closely as they 
could possibly stand upon an area of 20 feet diameter, the last 
man being lowered from above. Result, 120 lbs. per square 
foot.” Here we appear to have the record of a carefully-con- 
ducted experiment. Still the result is such as to raise a doubt 
as to the physique of the men. They must have been rather 
undersized. 

The sixth result, 126 lbs., was obtained by my brother, Mr. 
W. N. Kernot, at the Working Men’s College recently. Thirteen 
male persons of from twenty to twenty-five years of age and 
weighing altogether 1,761 lbs. were without difficulty and with no 
unpleasant pressure caused to occupy a space of only 14 square 
feet. There was no “wedging” or lowering the last man by a 
crane from above. Had such expedients been adopted a con- 
siderably higher result would unquestionably have been 
obtained. 

The seventh result, 143 lbs., was obtained by myself about 
a yearand a half ago. A class of sixteen male students, of 
from eighteen to twenty-three years of age, were individually 
weighed on a new and very accurate weighing machine ; their 
total weight was 2,455 lbs., or an average of 153°5 each. This 
is a high average, but the class was of unusually good physique, 
and their prowess at the tug-of-war, rowing, &c., was well 
known, This class I placed without the slightest difficulty in 
a lobby having a floor area of 18:23 square feet by careful 
measurement, giving 134°7 lbs. per square foot. There were, 
however, considerable vacancies in the crowd, and all agreed 
that another man, had one been available, could have been put 
in, thus bringing the result to 143°1 lbs., as stated, which I am 
convinced is by no means an overstatement of the weight of a 
moderately dense crowd of strong, well-grown men. ; 

The last result is the most conclusive and valuable of all, 
from the high reputation of the author, the large scale on 
which the experiments were tried, and the very complete way 
in which the result is recorded. I cannot do better than quote 
Mr. Stoney’s own words from his admirable work on “ Stresses.” 
He says, “I packed fifty-eight Irish labourers, weighing 
8,404 lbs., or 145 lbs. per man, in the empty deckhouse of a 


ship 9 feet 6 inches by 6 feet = 57 square feet ; this gives a load 


of 147'4 lbs., or a little more than one man per square foot ; 
and some years later I placed seventy-three Irish labourers, 


destructive of beauty. 
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weighing 10,948 Ibs., or 150 lbs. per man, into a wooden ‘hut 
‘9 feet 8 inches by 8 feet = 77 square feet ; this gives a load of 
142 lbs. per square foot, or a little less than before. I have 
reason to suppose. however, that in this latter experiment two 
or three more men could have been squeezed into the hut, in 
which case the load per square foot would have been nearly the 
‘same as before.” . 

In conclusion, I would desire to insist upon the fact that a 
dense crowd of well-grown men is proved by Stoney’s experi- 
ments, corroborated by my own, to weigh from 140 to 150 lbs. 
per square foot of surface covered, and that the results given in 
many standard works of from 40 to 100 lbs. are seriously and 
‘dangerously understated. 


THOUGHTS ON STYLE.* 


Li Bae convenient metaphysical doctrine of abstract entities, 

though still upheld by some authorities, may at this day 
be regarded as extinct. Beauty, the abstract entity of an age 
thus happily passed, has descended from its former uncertain 
regions to the fields of this earth ; it has avowedly become a 
simple property of earthly objects. We no further recognise a 
beauty 22 abstracto. Our age is a practical one. A Darwinian 
law has likewise established itself in the domain of beauty to 
the effect that the present millions of manifold forms have been 
developed in endless, though interrupted succession, from a few 
types originally and for ever established. -No positive distinc- 
tion can be made in the uninterrupted and endless line of 
objects of art. Yet, for the sake of convenience in contem- 
plating the subject, we may readily distinguish between objects 
of practical use and objects of mere delight, and accordingly 
recognise useful art as in a measure distinct from high art. 
The tendency of our age has unquestionably been to par- 
ticularly foster useful arts and heighten their standard. Both 
taste and comfort have continually increased their demands. 
Competition’ has strongly incited the business genius of 
mechanics, not only to produce the most useful but simul- 
taneously the most beautiful objects of art, though devoted to 
even the merest mechanical service. We are thus led to a 
recognition of what is called mechanical beauty, which simply 
means that the object, perfect as to its use as it must be, must 
be beautiful in its form, and this form must alike be dictated 
by the very use for which the object is destined. An easy 
chair cannot be called handsome if it does not emphatically 
‘comply with the use for which it serves. 

Style of Mechanical Art.—In order to in due measure 
define this expression we would simply say :—This style con- 
sists in the agreement of the forms of an object with the prac- 
tical principlés on which its origin—its mechanical existence— 
is based. All parts must intrinsically belong to the object. 
Superfluous parts, intended to merely serve for ornamentation, 
are always questionable adornments, nay, are in many cases 
Any machine serving mechanical 
purposes—any engine—is not beautiful if it contains parts 
which are not proportioned to the precise service they perform, 
or parts, though ever so neat and elaborate by themselves, 
which do not intrinsically belong to such service. Mere adorn- 
ments, so called, which are without actual service, should here 
always, and without fail, be avoided. They are “against 
style,” because against good sense. Ornaments, expressively 
treated, are coming in place with objects of less positive service, 
and thence up to the indefinable limit of high art. It is the 
pride of every American that upon this field of mechanical 
beauty his country unquestionably occupies the first place in 
the world. In this sober and earnest strife for usefulness, and 
with it for the simplest and most serviceable forms of the objects 
with all their parts, we Americans have vanquished all nations. 
We began early aiming at simplicity, because it means a com- 
parative saving of labour, and in the earnest, never-ending 
competitive strife between manufacturers for supremacy, 
mechanical beauty, in the sense above given, has been gradually 
evolved and continues on its course. It cannot, however, be 
politic to leisurely put absolute surety on an understood con- 
tinuance of this glory. Science has in late years so emphatically 
permeated all mechanical arts and processes, that nowadays 
mo progress, or scarcely any at least, can be made without the 
assistance of science. Accordingly, many schools for the 
education of mechanics have recently been established. But it 
should be kept in mind that in Central Europe such schools 
have been in existence for more than fifty years, and that during 
the past twenty years a more practical sense has gradually 
come over the people. It should be duly regarded that the 
most decisive and most truly practical improvement in milling 
has come to our wheat and flour country from Hungary ; that 
a novel process of rolling’ steel directly into tubular form has 
been established in Germany, a process which seems to be 
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destined to’ supplant the present modes of making: tubes and 
pipes; that electric science and practice are pre-eminently 
established at the capital of Germany. Let us hope that the 
pre-eminent mechanical adaptability prevailing with mechanics 
in our country, and their wonted eagerness to acquaint them- 
selves with the sciences which underlie their callings will not 
allow this beginning of foreign pre-eminence to ripen to their 
disadvantage. 

The Art of Building.—Little as this art, to the superficial 
observer, would appear to differ from the arts above considered, 
it should nevertheless be viewed under a somewhat different 
light.. While the mechanic is entirely free to invent in order to 
consistently and emphatically adapt the form to the use, the 
architect has to deal with a number, a system, of inherited 
more or less emblematic forms which underlie his art. They 
are of a prehistoric origin, and their true history is as yet un- 
explained. All buildings are, without a shadow of doubt, 
erected to serve some positively practical end, so that in this 
sense the building art would be a mere useful art. It is this 
the more so the lower the character and class of a building. It 
would at once seem preposterous to class a mere. shop, or a 
factory building, a stable, or even a simple cottage as an object 
of fine art. Yet where is the limit? Is it impossible to make 
any such building a real object of fine art? Is it not under 
circumstances even comparatively easy to do so where the 
architect finds a characteristic landscape to place his building 
upon, and knows the way of treatment? 

Style in Fine Art.—Considering the term style, we find it 
rather manifold in its meaning. There is astyle of architecture, 
of painting, of sculpture, and a style in building, in painting 
and in sculpturing. There is the style of a work of an archi- 
tect, painter or sculptor, poet, orator or writer ; also the style 
generally of a certain artist of the classes mentioned. Thus 
Raphael, Michel Angelo, Rubens, Rembrandt, and each one 
of other renowned artists follow their own certain style. 
Commonly we also speak of a style of dress, of work generally, 
and of a style of drawing, operating, &c. A logical definition 
of the term style is but rarely attempted by writers on art. 
The task is not easy. I am prompted to search and consult 
authorities. A Mons. Blanc, in his ‘Grammar of Painting,” 
mentions style as something distinct from and above manner, 
but seems to shun a definition. Wilhelm Liubke, and even 
Hermann Grimm, in-all their many writings on architecture 
and art, nowhere even attempt to treat the term by itself, 
so as to give an idea of its meaning, far less of its genesis, as 
though this were commonly understood. A. Kugler, the father 
of art history, does not attempt such a definition. -It is useless 
to search the works of Mr. Fergusson, who, in his haughty 
manner of writing, would seem to consider it below his dignity 
to attempt any, far less a proper, definition. And Ruskin, 
England’s celebrated art critic, does he enter upon this subject ? 
His investigations are sufficiently characterised by the fact that 
he rejects the doctrine of Darwin as blasphemous in cha- 
racter. It is required that we ascend to some more modern 
writers. 

In the August number of the Berlin Rumdschau, a learned 
writer says (to attempt a translation) :—“ In every work of art 
there operates a kind of unit action, a sort of mysterious 
duction of lines from the membering of masses down to the 
minutest ornament ; this we call style. It communicates to the 
person conceiving it a well-defined action.” We must at once 
admit that, to be able to do this understandingly, the artist 
must have his mind highly developed, and this mind must 
originally be broad, reaching up to the highest sphere of talent, 
which is called genius. Ranke, the great master of history, 
speaks of the requirement of a painting that its subject be 
saturated with thought and conception. He merely touches 
therewith the meaning of style from a distance. Veit Valentin, 
a German writer on art, asks of a work of art that it be sub- 
jected to a clearly recognised law of its form, and therein he 
finds its style. He seems, like others, to be afraid of a straight- 
forward definition. A late anonymous though highly regarded 
writer on Rembrandt holds that “the individual must labour 
through a mass of rubbish up to the characteristic of a positive 
style, by which he distinguishes himself from all others. To 
have an individuality is to have a soul., To have a settled 
individuality is to have style, which, therefore, is a personal 
characteristic visibly expressed on the exterior ;” and he claims 
that his Rembrandt is the greatest of artists by showing a more 
positive personal handwriting in his. art than does even 
Raphael, above whom he ranks as to character of style. The 
writer further says “that style.is the purity between inner and 
outer life ; it is in vain for the uninitiated to seek it, for he will 
find it nowhere.” And in this sense he proceeds to a definition 
of genius. Lastly, he refers to the philosophers of a former 
century and mentions Buffon’s well-known phrase, “ The style 
is the man.” The philosopher unmistakably says thereby that 
each individual man has his own particularly characteristic way 
and manner of coining his thoughts or ideas into words and ~ 
into forms. ‘The energy of his thinking and the creative power 
underlying his works express the character as well as the pro- 
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fundity of his style. Every writer, performer, artist, from the 


lowest to the highest, if at all, is gauged by the scientific world | 


as to the depth of his style. . 
I now will refer to Gottfried Semper, a master of architects 


of an age but recenty passed. We find him also a profound | 


philosopher in the history of the evolution of architecture. He 
is a pathfinder with his great work, “ Der Styl,” wherein he 
lays down a fundamentum for a new science, which is well 
recognised in Germany and further cultivated by more recent 
philosophers. Semper is what may in the right sense be called 
a practical philosopher who shuns mere theories. In this way 
he gives us in his standard work the genesis of style in an 
elaborate way without attempting to give any characteristic 
definition of the term. ‘This we find in a number of his lectures 
published by his son. He therein coincides with other 
philosophers in the opinion that the material is not, as formerly 
considered, a mere passive mass, but that it is co-operative on 
the work. He, however, rejects the dry doctrine of the others 
that style were expressed by the compliance in a work of art 
with the inner demands of the material (stuff), because there 
are higher demands to be likewise filled. In a lecture entitled 
“ Original Elements of Architecture and Polychromy ” Semper 
recognises the evident intent of every true artist that his work 
have style, and circumscribes it in characteristic almost un- 
translatable German as being the prominency of the original 
theme raised to artistic significance, and that of all inner and 
outer coefficients which had a modifying effect upon the em- 
bodiment of the work. Accordingly it be the artist’s duty to 
pay attention, first, to the aim and end of the work, the artistic 
treatment of which be the task proper. Such aim and end 
might be a material one or it might be an ideal one, though no 
essential distinction could here be made. Second, to the 
material on hand for the artist’s service. Third, to the process 
in which the work upon such material were to be treated. Iron 
might be cast, cut or wrought, and each such state of the 
same be conditional by principle to the form of the work. 

How little are these plain principles understood in our 
country. To give a palpable evidence as to this I need but 
refer to the general treatment of granite as we practise it. Net 
the slightest attention is paid to the character of the material. 
We find it treated.on an equality with the softest material, even 
wood. Wooden mouldings wrought in what is the hardest of 
materials. Compare with this the works of the ancient 
Egyptians, who were but too rigidly conscious of this principle. 

In another lecture, entitled “Architectural Style,” Semper 
sneeringly speaks of architects working in coincidence with 
culture, which be, as they seem to think, of a mixed origin. 
Accordingly they produce a gentle mixture of all sorts of styles 
of bygone ages and nations, with the intention to mirror therein 
the history of culture. Of another class of style inventors 
Semper says:—“ They proceed upon the erroneous idea that the 
question of style is coincidental with that of construction, and 
wholly ignore the historic traditions of art symbolism. The 
result, of course, is but an addition to the reigning Babylonian 
confusion as to style.” He later on says :—“ In opposition to 
these practical solutions there arises a contrary view, to the 
effect that styles of architecture are never invented but are 
developed from a few original types in accordance with the 
laws of natural evolution. Style,” he then says, “is the coinci- 
dence in a work of art with the history of its coming into reality, 
with all the preliminary conditions and circumstances that are 
casual to its origin. This coincidence, considered from a 
stylistic standpoint, does not meet us as something absolute, 
but as a result. Style is the pencil (Griffel), the instrument 
used by the ancients in writing and drawing, therefore a sig- 
nificant word for the relation between form and the history of 
its origin.” Accordingly we should abandon our inherited style 
notions, should discard as erroneous the idea that a style can 
at all be invented, like a practical machine, by anyone. A 
characteristic change of style has ever required the co-action of 
a series of gifted men, who give birth to new cultural ideas, and 
convey them into new channels of and saturate them with fresh 
thought. The inauguration of a new style is an act of history 
occasioned by circumstances of profound character which are 
termed historic. 

The origin of art’ should be regarded as having a twofold 
cause. Man from his earliest days has been given to a desire 
of commemorating impressive events by planting visible and 
indestructive signs upon the spot of their being. This has led 
from the merest rude rock to the Pyramids and mausoleums. 
Man also erected his primitive fireplace, and therefrom have 
sprung the structures sacred to all nations; the secos of the 
Egyptians, the pyramidal temple of the Assyrians and 
Chaldeans, the tabernacle of the Jews, and from this the Kaaba 
of the Mohammedans and the tabernacle of the Christians. 
These fundamental structures have led to the grandest monu- 
ments of worship, temples and churches. 

The works of earlier peoples, because of their weakness in 
cultured ideas, do not deserve to be considered as style pro- 
ductions, The time of these gradually begins with the con- 
solidation of nations. The Egyptians, Babylonians, Persians, 


among all 
} onward upon this path to perfection. 
\period is naturalism and idealism in one. 


Indians accordingly arrived at a style which, however, interests 
our time merely because it is the root from which proceeds: the 
perfected style of the Greeks. This creative nation began, 
like others, with textile and ceramic arts and with many 
symbols—curious to us—therefrom derived, but they alone 
studied nature simply and found and travelled 
Their style in its highest 
It is natural, because 
wherever they show an object of nature they do this with 
absolute correctness and truth; it is ideal, because they also 
knew how to imbue the object with lofty characteristics. 

Only once again in history we meet this eminent unity 
between the natural and the ideal—at the age of Renaissance. 
The age of Phidias is acknowledged to be the highest in art. 
To become at once convinced of the perfect unity between 
idealism and naturalism then reigning, it is but required to 
cast a careful eye on the preserved parts of the sculptures of 
the Parthenon and on the miniature marble statue of the 
master’s celebrated Athena Parthenos, which some twenty 
years ago was found in a preserved state under a rubbish pile 
upon the Acropolis. At first sight there appears to be merely 
an ordinarily neat woman in a peculiar dress of state, but the 
stern, though gentle expression of her whole figure soon con- 
vinces you that she is intended to and does express something 
extraordinary—a goddess of olden days. 

Subsequent to the time of Phidias the unit relation between 
idealism and naturalism begins to be severed. Standstill 
being against nature and further progress impossible, there is 
no alternative left; art must decline, though material art— 
naturalism—might become more complicated and exhibit a 
higher mechanical skill. In this sense, if at all, we might 
place Praxiteles above Phidias. He becomes more plainfaced. 
His females leave their attire behind. The character of the 
whole nation has been somewhat loosened and his art bears 
this expression. But he is the most consummate master of 
technique, so that his works are at the present day recognised 
by the marks of his wonderful chisel. 

This technical perfection continues more or less dominant 
during a number of centuries, until lost with the progress of the 
Christian era. But the true spirit gradually vanishes ; the 
ideal part is overdone. An example of this is the group of 
Laocoon once so celebrated in the period of Greek Renaissance. 
It is to us the outgrowth of idealism exaggerated. As though 
the martyred priest had been a good Christian he submits to 
his fate, makes no determined effort to defend himself, nor does 
he even give any natural vent to his pains. He merely groans, 
and that with resignation. The. heroes of ancient Homer cry 
lustily when they are hurt, and we trust that every thinking 
American will subscribe to the opinion boldly expressed that 
the Laocoon is a work of consummate expertness merely, and 
is ranked too high, if prominently ranked among the works of 
high art. But, alas! where are we in these days with a judg- 
ment of this sort? Where is the sculptor competent to give 
us equal perfection in form? Is not a majority, perhaps a 
large one, of our living artists content to give us in any case a 
mere counterfeit of nature—as he understands it ? 

During the course of the Christian era the knowledge of 
both nature and art are gradually lost, and all images assume 
more or less the features of galvanised corpses. Architecture, 
however, revives in a robe wholly unique; the cathedral is 
evolved and cultivated to a consummate issue, both in idea and 
construction. 

A Renaissance begins with Giotto and his school, and cul- 
minates with the trio, Leonardo, Michel Angelo and Raphael. 
Once more the ideal has now descended to unite with the 
natural. The topic of art, theretofore religious simply, becomes 
widened. The culture of the ancients enters the field and is 
sanctioned by the High Priest of Rome to stand on a par with 
religious subjects. Ranke says in view of this :—“Art now 
ceases to be an agent, it becomes a power which might be tried 
upon other topics than the merely religious. It enters the 
circle of powers which at all move the world, and into a new 
contact with the same from which it receives fresh impulse. 
The great events of history act upon it with irresistible force.” 

Each of the three artist-heroes, of course, has his own 
characteristic style and manner of treatment, but the palin of 
mastership is given to Raphael as being, if not the most 
eminent, yet the most evenly balanced, the happiest of the 
three as to agreement between ideal and nature. From this 
trio we descend a narrow: step to Titian, Correggio, Paul 
Veronese and to a score of other great artists, pass ‘the 
Carracci, until we meet Caravaggio with his naturalism. The 
soul of high art has expired but an eminent technique remains. 
A last reaction soon after takes place with Guido Reni and 
Domenichino, but with them terminates the glory of the great 
period. 

The impulse simultaneously received by architecture was of 
commensurate influence. The style of ancient Rome was 
exhumed and cultivated to a higher standard. The great 
artist-trio excel in architecture also. Raphael is called to con- 
duct the construction of St. Peter’s ; after his untimely death 
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Michel Angelo, celebrated as the constructor of its, gigantic 
dome, though after the occupation of Rome by the Italian 
Government two models were found, proving that the arch 
was really the work of Andrea de la Porta, who had raised its 
apex by to feet. And Leonardo, both physically and mentally 
by far the strongest of the trio, though signally unhappy in the 
midst of his many pursuits, made numberless designs of 
churches, domes and engineering works, but very few of them, 
if any, received life. ; 

The eminent technical skill of Michel Angelo was inherited 
by Bernini, not so the fulness of his soul. Art descends 
further with Borromini, with the masters under the reign of 
Louis XIV., and still further under his successor, where we 
meet the neatly-executed (in a manner bewitching) paintings of 
Watteau and Boucher as visible patterns of the then popular 
adage, apres nous le déluge. ; 

Germany, at the time far from being a united nation and 
strongly divided by religious parties, did not prominently 
participate in the progress of art. The foremost artist is 
Diirer, of whom Raphael, on receipt of Diirer’s self portrait, is 
reported to have exclaimed, “Oh! had this man but had full 
acquaintance with the antique he might have surpassed us all ! ” 
Holbein the Younger, by sojourn almost an Englishman, excels 
in portraits. His AZadonna of the Dresden Gallery, probably 
merely a family portrait, gives a highly interesting realistic con- 
ception of a subject which has become so celebrated through 
the genius of Raphael. 

Germany’s first art impulse had come from the Netherlands, 
where the brothers Van Eyck had introduced a new technical 
process, and established a school which, in its time, was the 
first in the world. But their school not being progressive was 
soon surpassed by that of Italy, and thence the Flemish artists 
proceed for information and study, among them Rubens, the 
most prolific of painters the world has witnessed. He amal- 
gamates the predominating simple and stern naturalism of the 
North with the equally mellow idealism of Italy, and excels in 
colours of which Guido Reni approvingly said that they 
appeared as if mixed with pure blood. A strict critic would 
find fault with the over-massiveness of human forms on Rubens’s 
paintings ; yet there appears in them a mastery so bewitching 
that all criticism is stifled. Rubens’s brilliant education, received 
in a Jesuit school, not only opened to him the houses of the 
rich and mighty, but enabled him to follow his earlier Italian 
brethren in the production of architectural designs of the then 
reigning Jesuit style, so-called. 

Distinct from the Catholic Flemish school, and far more 
naturalistic is the school of Protestant Holland, which culmi- 
nates with Rembrandt, who is gifted with a genius so powerful 
and a technique so exquisite, that he succeeds with subjects 
which are commonplace, if not even horrifying. A bad 
example, indeed, for followers lesser gifted. Genius is the 
grandest gift of bountiful nature. Why then have we poorer 
beings not a right to ask that it be benignantly utilised to 
enlighten and enjoy our soul? Be this also a just question to 
many of our present artists, who seem to believe that it is their 
absolute free choice to treat whatsoever subject may happen to 
encroach on their mind. Is not style in this manner reduced to 
a mere individual whim ? 

' In the last bygone period there 
artists, some excelling in design, others in colour. No one, 
however, rises to the dignity of a great style. Greek Renais- 
sance, for a time, becomes predominant, as though it were pos- 
sible to satisfy the demands of this age with ideas and forms 
wholly borrowed from an extinct though brilliant nation, the 
life, religion and institutions of which are, and probably will for 
ever be, foreign to us. Follow a Gothic Renaissance, a re- 
Renaissance of the Roman and Renaissances of styles therefrom 
formerly derived, so that at present we seem to be, so far as 
architecture is concerned, in a perfect dilemma. 

To in a measure extricate ourselves from this dilernma, or at 
least act to this intent, it would seem above all necessary that 
we observe the style-lessons as given by Semper, to treat each 
and every material with due regard to its natural properties. 
Accordingly we should practically recognise a style in each 
material employed on a building, and should not employ any 
which cannot be exhibited to the eye in its material character. 
Galvanised iron should be rejected. To treat copper stylishly 
we should beat it into forms which will take up the surface and 
convert it to permanent rigidity. All stone material should be 
treated as to its particular character. This may in many cases 
be difficult, yet with due and ardent diligence we ought to be 
able to at least arrive at fair results. Granite in particular 
should receive a special treatment, which plainly indicates both 
its thorough hardness and its precious character as a most 
durable material, such as will retain a polish for a long period 
of time. Where the character of the building does not allow 
any such treatment granite should not be employed at all. The 
treatment of our architecture as to brick and terra-cotta, how- 
ever, is upon the whole a fair one. 

The treatment of interiors is generally of a mixed character, 
though there are cases of a thoroughly characteristic treatment 


are a number of conspicuous 


of the material proper. We find them with churches which are 
thus faced and arched with cut stone. We find them also with 
sundry wooden trusses and ceilings, though the walls are 
stuccoed. In all buildings we find doors and windows, and 
often part of the ceilings, finished in their genuine material. 
Where we adopt, as is mostly: the case, a stucco finish on walls 
and ceilings we decorate this with paper or with paint in wonted 
fashion of representing curtains, which in prehistoric times 
were exclusively employed for the purpose proper. 

Artists should above all be conscious of the plain fact that 
art is not, and can never be, a mere truthful copy of nature. 
Nature ever changes, and no object does remain the identical 
same for but two consecutive moments. This is most empha- 
tically the case with landscapes, which are constantly changed 
by the manifestations of air, light, winds and other agencies. 
The artist will find it impossible to cast a fine landscape on his 
canvas if he has not by repeated practice acquired the faculty 
of retaining on his mind the happy phase in which it once 
appeared to him, and to perceive and combine therewith the 
never-ceasing changes which ordinarily are not noticed by the 
inexperienced. Without these changes duly interwoven the 
picture would be a mere sort of photographic view, which 
is uninteresting and without life. Paradoxical as this would 
seem, because photography must give reality and cannot lie, it 
is nevertheless the plainest truth, which needs no special proof 
because it is readily conceived upon the first earnest and sober 
thought. Thousands of landscape-painters pass by without 
leaving a name; some of them even excel in technical art, 
and only a few rise to fame. These alone have conquered the 
sacred mystery of nature. Their productions give us nature as 
she is and appears, and in this sense they are naturalists. But 
we should not forget that it is the mind of the artist which 
conceives the image, adopts and rejects and prepares it for the 
canvas. In this sense he is an idealist. His production there- 
fore is a coalescence of the natural with the ideal, and this I 
conceive as realism. The highest art then must be sought in a 
happy poise between the two elements mentioned. Any shift 
as to this poise signifies a decadence in art, which then may 
have become predominantly naturalistic or predominantly 
idealistic, thus separated into schools opposed to each other. 

All other branches of painting are subject to a like 
consideration. The art of portrait-painting also is led to no 
success by copying photographs, as probably is well acknow- 
ledged. Such momentary production even is many times one 
which is not recognised by best friends, because the features of 
the subject were drawn at the decisive moment into a strange 
expression, The task of the painter is to conceive all the 
modifications due to the sundry dispositions which make up 
the character of his subject. He must converse with him or 
her on different topics in order to bring out the expression 
complementary thereto. Thus he gets on his mind anumber— 
a whole score—of expressions which he must understand to 
coalesce and convey upon his canvas. The image thus gained 
will forcibly speak to all friends, so much so that some of them 
will discover happy traits which their inexperienced minds_ had 
not previously discerned. Such a portrait is the production ot 
genius. It is natural because it gives the veritable and truest 
features of the person, and it is ideal because it is essentially 
conceived by the great mind of the artist. 

It is essential to a painting that it stops with giving a 
semblance of the object; when and wherever it proceeds beyond 
this mark it might become caricature. Whenever any figures 
drawn upon canvas appear in a form which is too boldly, too 
bodily expressed, they appear to the beholder more or less like 
wax figures, and thus may even become offensive. 

Many of our present painters do not seem to heed this 
mark, even artists of remarkable power—for instance, 
Verestchagin, one of the most conspicuous artists of our days. 
Undoubtedly you all have seen and admired his works, and 
are aware that in several instances he seems to delight in 
stepping beyond the line. He is a naturalist of the purest 
water, sO unremittent and stern that he will even turn the 
most sacred legend of histery down to the level of a common- 
place subject. I refer to his Pamily of Christ. His technical 
power appears to be as if beyond limit, but it is not thoroughly 
curbed nor guided by the superior power of a high mind, and 
he remains among the mortals. How different the glorious 
fate of a Raphael, who for ever thrones upon the pinnacle of 
immortality. And was his hand so much more gifted ? 

While mere naturalism may, in a measure at least, be 
atoned by skill and brilliant colouring of the work of a painter, 
it can never be forgiven toa sculptor, whose art must shine 
without the witchcraft of colour. Wax figures have ever been 
far from a consideration as works of fine art. The semblance 
of reality must be kept up with inherent chastity, the form 
must be natural. But the question is what is natural form? 
Is it the form which incidentally is found with one or the other 
model? Is it the form of any natural object by itself? By no 
means. We must be ready to confess that the most perfectly 
framed human being or animal is not free from defects which 
the artist must discern, eliminate and substitute with the more 
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perfect forms of precisely those parts on other models. The 
sculptor, therefore, is bound to make hundreds and hundreds of 
studies prior to his arrival at full art. He must intuitively 
know or readily learn how to distinguish imperfect parts from 
perfect ones. Perfect man and animal are in this sense the 
creations of his genius, duly trained in order that they may 
nevertheless be kept within the bounds of true nature. This is 
what I understand to be realism in sculpture, as executed by the 
Greeks during the highest period of their art, and as likewise, 
though with a peculiar slight naturalistic tendency, followed by 
Michel Angelo. It differs emphatically from the productions of 
perhaps a majority of our present sculptors, who seem to be 
satisfied with the forms of one or the other being selected for a 
‘model, ignorant, as it were, of the fact that with such pro- 
ceeding they are and remain wholly below the scope of fine 
art. This is more especially the case where they attempt to 
step into the domain of allegory and symbolism. There they 
find odd-shaped animals and men, whose ideals are sanctioned 
by fable and by history. Pure and simple naturalism is then 
unquestionably at a perfect loss, as is illustrated by all the 
works of this class of artists. 

Classic Renaissance has given to the world three con- 
spicuous sculptors—Canova, who, however, did not wholly arise 
from the mannerism of an earlier period ; Thorwaldsen, the 
popular Phidias of the North, the emphatic representative of a 
Classic art by him regenerated, yet now extinct ; and Rauch, 
who succeeded to adopt a realism which gave to his country 
the celebrated popular statues of Bliicher and of Frederick the 
Great at Berlin, bound to live for indefinite ages. 

We have seen that the style problem in both our sister arts 
does not root as deep as it does with our own. It is the work 
of the artist proper. He is the one who alone with his might 
raises his work to artistic significance and weaves thereinto all 
the inner and outer co-efficients which have a modifying effect 
upon the embodiment of the same. The style is the artist’s 
own and will bear his name. The architect, on the other hand, 
the one who ought to aim at coincidence in his work with the 
history of its birth, as well as with all the conditions and cir- 
cumstances which are thereto causal, is in a different position. 
In his art the history of this birth is bonded, as we know, toa 
number of prehistoric symbols irrevocably established. The 
style idea, therefore, is very much more complex, and a style 
never will nor can bear the name of an author. It is most 
difficult, if not impossible, to in any manner foretell the doings 
of a coming genius, and we are reminded of the words of the 
poet :— 

Oft does the perfect form then first invest 

The poet’s thought when years have spent their round. 
What dazzles for the moment spends its spirit ; 
What’s genuine shall posterity inherit. 


AN ARCHITECT MAYOR. 


N English architect, Mr. John Francis Hennessy, has 
been elected mayor of Burwood, Sydney. He is a native 

of Leeds, England, where he was born in 1853. “He had a 
distinguished scholastic career,” says the Syduey Mail, 
“receiving many certificates and the highest prizes of his 
schools. He served articles of apprenticeship to Messrs. 
William Perkin & Son, architects and surveyors, Leeds—one 
of the oldest and most respected firms in the north of England. 
At the completion of his term of apprenticeship he was 
awarded the silver medal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, London, together with the Ashpitel prize, which is 
the highest award that can be given for success at examinations. 
He also obtained the studentship conferred for three years upon 
the most distinguished student of the year by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. As a further proof of his 
ability and knowledge, Mr. Hennessy gained the “bone” of 
the Royal Academy, which entitled its holder to a seven 
years’ free course in the architectural schools open in con- 
nection with the Roya JAcademy. Other distinctions were also 
gained by the subject of our notice. He joined in succession 
several leading architectural firms, in order to obtain as much 
experience as possible, and then spent some time in travelling 
through Continental countries, and then the United States, 
gleaning information on all matters relating to his profession. 
He came to Sydney in 1880. Shortly after his arrival he 
accepted the position of assistant city architect, and in the 
preparation of designs for the Centennial Hall and other works 
showed much ability and skill. In 1884 he entered into 
partnership with Mr. J. I. Sheerin, in establishing one of the 
largest architectural firmsinthecolonies. It was from designsand 
under the superintendence of this firm that St. Patrick’s Seminary 
and the Cardinal’s Palace, Manly, were built. They were also the 
designers and architects for the Hétel Métropole, Hordern 
Brothers’ shop in Pitt Street, St. Vincent’s Convent and Ladies’ 
College, and. many other buildings in and around Sydney. In 
1887 Mr. Hennessy was appointed consulting architect to the 
Municipal Council of Sydney for the erection of the Centennial 


Hall. In 1884 Mr. Hennessy was appointed by the Board of 
Technical Education to conduct the department of architecture, 
which, under his management, has grown into a most flourish- 
ing condition. Mr. Hennessy suggested the deviation of the 
railway line some 60 feet to the north, thus enabling the lines 
to be carried over Burwood Road on a bridge of 66 feet span. 
The Railway Commissioners, in deference to the views of a 
large deputation that waited on them, accepted Mr. Hennessy’s 
proposal, and Burwood Road remains the finest cross-road 
outside Sydney, running, as it does, by easy grades from the 
Parramatta River to the George’s River. Had not this proposal 
been made Burwood would have been cut in two by the railway 
and divided into a series of straggling villages with diverse 
interests; now its future is assured as the most important 
suburban town on the Western line. Mr. Hennessy has also 
taken a great interest in the question of the storm-water sewers, 
which will do much to promote the health of the residents. 
During the last eight years Mr. Hennessy has taken an active 
interest in all local matters, and is a member of the committee 
of the School of Arts, &c.” 


GENERAL. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Liverpool Artists’ 
Club was held on Monday last, Mr. C. Dyall, president, in 
the chair, when the new house list was announced, with Mr. 
R. E. Morrison as president. "hee 

The Birmingham Post says :—Mr. Whitworth Wallis has 
prepared a new catalogue of the permanent collection of paint- 
ings in the Municipal Art Gallery, and of the collection of 
statuary and pictures in Aston Hall. It comprises 206 admir- 
ably printed pages, chiefly occupied with carefully compiled 
notes upon the various artists whose work is represented in the 
collection, and is profusely illustrated with blocks, most of 
them new, and including reproductions of the chief pre- 
Raphaelite works. 

The Triennial Exhibition of the Dunfermline Fine Art 
Association will open to-morrow (Saturday). The selection 
and hanging of the pictures was undertaken by Mr. G, W. 
Johnstone, A.R.S.A. 

Mr. Penty, architect, York, has recommended the Board 
of Guardians to construct an entirely new set of drains for the 
workhouse, in place of trying to remedy the present defective 
conditions. 

mr. P. S. Worthington, M.A., has delivered a lecture in 
Warrington on “ Architecture as a Record of History.” It was 
the first-of a course of lectures in connection with the Victoria 
University Series. os ah 

The Late Mr. Trimmer, a member of the Surrey County 
Council, has bequeathed 15,000/. for a cottage hospital and 
g,000/, for the erection of an almshouse at Farnham. 

The Rev. Andrew Drew proposes that the Works Com- 
mittee of the London School Board be instructed, before getting 
out plans for enlargement of schools, to invite local managers’ 
attention to the preliminary plans, so that they may have the 
opportunity of making suggestions before the plans are actually 
adopted. ale 

The Rector of Enborne has issued an appeal for funds 
for the restoration of the ancient parish church as a memorial 
of the late rector, Rev. C. A. Johnson. The nave contains 
many features of Norman work, which only need preservation 
to make this one of the most remarkable ecclesiastical buildings 
in the Oxford diocese. 

The Gloucester Guildhall Picture Gallery has been 
presented with an oil-painting of Bulley Church, and of 
portraits of Mr. John Phillpotts, who was mayor and M.P. for 
the city at the beginning of the century, and of Jemmy. Wood, 
the celebrated Gloucester banker. 

An Arts and Crafts Exhibition, under the auspices of 
the Sydney Architectural Association, was opened at Sydney, 
on Wednesday, October 26. 


Mr. W. M. Flinders-Petrie has been appointed to the 
chair of Egyptology in the University College, London, which 
was founded by the late Miss Amelia Edwards., Sey fara 

Twyford mills, which were destroyed by fire some time 
ago, have been rebuilt and extended. The architect was Mr. 
George W. Webb, of Reading, and the contractors were 
Messrs. Bottrill, of the same town. pil 

The Foundation-stone of the new workhouse at Patricroft 
was laid‘on Wednesday. Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, of 
Manchester, are the architects. 

The Foundation-stone of the new buildings for the City of 
London School for Girls, founded under the will of the late 
William Ward, to be erected on the Victoria Embankment at 
the rear of the Guildhall School of Music, was laid by the 
chairman of the Lawand City Courts Committee of the Corpora- 
tion on Wednesday, November 30. The building was designed 
by Mr. A. Murray. 
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Mr. Percy E.’ Newserry, with a: staff consisting of 
Mr. Percy BuckMan (artist), Mr. JoHN E. NEwperry, 
A.R.1.B.A. (architect), and Mr. Howarb Carrer (draughts- 
man), is leaving England this week for Upper Egypt, to 
carry on the archzological survey under the auspices of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. The great capital of ‘ell- 
el-Amarna will be the main seat of operations for the 
coming season. The private work of Professor FLINDERS 
Perrig during last winter has elucidated many points 
relating to the city itself, but the numerous rock-cut tombs 
of courtiers of the heretic king, with their abundant scenes 
and inscriptions, still await a thorough survey, and promise 
to throw much light on the official creed and mode of life 
in a remarkable epoch of Egyptian history. 


A REVELATION of the character of the timber which is 
sometimes employed in provincial dwellings was afforded 
by a case tried at Liverpool on Wednesday. A man who 
makes§ it a business to buy the wood used for penning 
cattle on board vessels sought to recover the value of 375 
tons, which he claimed was worth 56s. aton. He stored 
the timber with the defendants, who are contractors at 
Southport. They used the timber in parts of houses where 
it could not be seen. The defendants maintained that the 
timber was worth no more than 28s. a ton, and lodged 
52/. 8s. in Court. The jury found for the defendants. No 
doubt the pieces was of peculiar character, and 28s. a ton 
was adequate value for it. 
permissible in a town like Southport? - According to the 
counsel for the plaintiff, that holiday resort is notorious for 
jerry-building, and he expected that some day the whole 
town, with the exception of the town hall and railway 
station, would be swept away in a stiff breeze. If “cattle 
timber” is largely employed in the houses, perhaps that 
consummation is not imaginary. 


We have already recorded that in October the Works 
Committee of the London School Board advised that the 
plans for the Priory Street School, Bromley, should be 
obtained by means: of a competition. The Board sent 
back the resolution on the ground that more information 
on the subject was needed, such as whether the specifica- 
tion was to be similar to that of the schools now in course 
of erection ; whether it was proposed to pay an outside 
architect the usual professional commission of 5 per cent. 


on the cost of the building ; and whether the supervision’ 


of the work was to be under the assistant architect for 
buildings and the other officers of the Board or to be 
independent. ‘The Works Committee having reconsidered 
the proposal, continue to be of opinion that competitive 
designs should be invited. ‘They think, however, that the 
competition should not be held in connection with the 
school to be erected on the Priory Street site, but that it 
should be for a school capable of being erected on any 
ordinary site purchased by the Board. In other words, the 
designs lately employed being found too expensive, the 
Works Committée wish to discover one that is cheaper and 
that will be sufficiently elastic to suit all sorts of sites and 
conditions. As there is not a book of ready-made designs 
in the market, they are compelled to invoke the aid of 
competition. It is proposed that an assessor (the President 
of the Institute of Architects for the time being, or such 
person as he may nominate) be appointed to advise the 
committee and dsaw up the terms and conditions ; (2) that 
the competition shall:be for a school for 8co children, 
showing means of enlargement to accommodate 1,200 and 
1,600 children, with all necessary classrooms, staircases, 
cloak-rooms and lavatories, and three halls ; also alternative 
plans showing arrangement of one hall for the three depart- 
ments, subject to and in conformity with the rules and 
regulations of the Education Department ; (3) that the de- 
signs be accompanied by general specifications and reports 
showing system to be recommended for heating, ventilation 
and drainage, also estimate of probable cost ; (4) that three 
premiums of 150/., 100/..and 50/. be awarded in the discre- 
tion of the assessor ; (5) that the whole of the plans be 
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exhibited in some place after the assessor shall have made 
his award and before the same shall have been opened ; 
(6) that a further expenditure not exceeding 200/, be sanc- 
tioned by the Board for the payment of the fees of the 
assessor and for any other expenses that may be incurred in 
connection with the competition. The competitors can 
have the use of the standard specification prepared by 
Mr. E. Curistian and Mr. T. M. Rickman’ in 1888. 
We consider that the committee would have acted more 
wisely if the competition had been arranged for a definite 
work. Sites have peculiarities which determine the character 
of designs, and the adaptation of the selected design to 
suit a special case may give rise to far more expense than 
would have been necessary if the designer could have 
had that site in his mind’s eye when he was preparing the 
drawing. 


Visirors to Brussels will remember that for some years 
past an old Augustinian church was utilised. for. the General 
Post Office. The erection of the new Post Office, which is, 
capacious if not beautiful, has caused the church to be 
deserted, Attempts have been made to save the building 
by utilising it for exhibitions. But as the treasures were. 
of the animal kingdom, the building was certainly degraded, 
by their presence. As apprehensions are excited .among, 
the citizens about the risks attending collections of animals, 
at a time when a return of the cholera is feared, it has been, 
decided to close the, doors against living things. In a 
few weeks the old Renaissance church will be demolished. | 
As the site is at the intersection of some streets, it is to ‘be, 
hoped its successor will be worthy of the position. 


By the death of PrERRE VICTOR GALLAND France has 
lost one of her foremost decorative architects, the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts has lost the Professor of Decorative Art, 
the Gobelins has lost its art-director, and Englishmen 
have lost one of their most earnest admirers on the 
Continent. It is over twenty years ago since M. GaLLAND 
was compelled, through the disturbances in France, to 
come to England, and the impressions which he received 
were never forgotten. He used to tell his countrymen, and’ 
especially students, there was no part of Europe in which 
art had made so many advances as in England in our time, 
and he warned them that unless they made extraordinary 
exertions, it was inevitable that English art would prevail 
throughout the world. From his high mora! character his 
words carried weight, and if from time to time the French 
Government sends representatives to gauge the strength of 
English art, it has been partly owing to M. GaLtLanp’s 
representations. While he worked with Mr. Pai, Morris 
he had many opportunities of judging the English cha- 
racter, and of respecting it. M.GALLAND was not born in 
France, but in Geneva, in 1822. His father was a gold- 
smith, or rather an engraver on metal, and thus _ his earliest 
acquaintance with art was through metal-work.' . His ambi- 
tion, however, was to be an architect, and for a time he 
worked under Lasroustre. Then he passed to Dro .t- 
ING’s studio, and practised painting. He could paint 
exquisite works, of which the best were those on a small 
scale. But almost in spite of himself he was convinced 
that his genius was for decoration. His first employment 
was as an assistant to the scene-painters. In a short time 
he received commissions for the decoration of buildings in 
many parts of Europe. His great Renaissance Féte, which 
we have published, is found in a palace in St. Petersburg, 
and its arrangement was determined by the architectural 
character of the ‘staircase. At another time he’ was 
occupied for nearly two years in decorating a palace on the 
Bosphorus ; he also executed ceilings and other works in - 
London houses, as well as in Nice, Madrid, Stuttgart, New 
York, &c. In Paris he has decorated numerous build- 
ings. His works are to be seen in the church of St. 
Eustache, in the Panthéon and the Hotelde Ville ‘One of 
his ceilings was destroyed with the palace of St. Cloud. 
He was commissioned to design the diploma of the 
exhibition of 1889, of which we have given a reproduction. 
M. GALLAND was one of the supporters of the Union des 
Arts Décoratifs, and he presented to the museum a series 
of excellent drawings by himself. M. GALLAND was one of 
the artists of the old school ; he did not believe in the 
theatrical decoration of his studio. His atelier—in the 
Rue Fontaine St. George’s—was as unadorned as BauDRY’s. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN BELGIUM." 


HE first part of the last volume of M. PLanat’s 
- laborious and costly work has just appeared. It is 
marked by the qualities which distinguished its predecessors, 
and that union of historical and practical information by 
which the volumes become no less representative of the 
present than of the past. The editor has been fortunate in 
securing the aid of many specialists. In the part before us 
there appears, for example, an article on ‘“‘ Architecture des 
Pays-Bas,” by M. Van Ysenpyck, of Brussels, the author 
of that invaluable treasury of examples, or “documents 
classés,” which is known to all students of art, and nowhere 
is more appreciated than in England. No higher authority on 
the subject could be found, and therefore at présent we 
propose to consider that article singly, leaving the others 
for a future occasion. e 

It was said by THomas Moore that 2,000 years have passed 
over the cabin of the Irish peasant without bringing improve- 
ments. And it would appear that the Celts who inhabited the 
Low Countries before the time of Cassar possessed, accord- 
ing to M. Van, YSENDYCK, only dwellings of the Hibernian 
class, that is, were made of the most common and least 
durable materials. Roman civilisation was introduced by 
degrees, but, owing to the remoteness of the country, pro- 
bably the civil buildings of the colonists were not remark- 
able. Tréves still presents some enduring examples of 
Roman masonry, but that city is not now recognised as part 
of Flanders. It is not imagined that Tongres and Tournai, 
the two oldest cities of Belgium, possessed an amphitheatre, 
and, strange to say, in neither are there remains of an 
aqueduct or one of the great sewers. of the Romans. 

Of Romanesque the most important example, according 
to M. Van YSENDYCK, is the church of St. Servais at 
Maestricht, of which the nave and crypt date from the 
eleventh century. At Nimeguen, Ruremond, Liege, Ghent, 
Dinant, Tournai and elsewhere Romanesque work will be 
found incorporated in buildings of later times. The 
approach of the year tooo was not without its effect on the 
architecture of Belgium. The cathedral of Tournai was one 
of the consequences of the belief of the coming of the new 
era. The apses form the most remarkable part of the 
building, according to M. Van YsENpDyCcK, and he bélieves 
that a more grandiose effect is not visible in any other 
church on the Continent. For our part we believe the 
choir of St. Martin, Ypres, is as effective. Notre Dame 
Ruremond is another building that was worth an illustration. 
In the eleventh century the communes began to assert 
themselves, but their influence on architecture did not 
count for much until the thirteenth century. 


There are few relics of the Transition period in Bel-' 
-gitum, but the porch at St. Servais at Maestricht reveals’ 


that it had attained some perfection. For the Gothic or 
Ogivale period M. Van YsENpDycK assumes three divisions 
corresponding to those of France, and which may be said 
to have been respectively developed in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. From the examples still 
remaining we can estimate the lavish expenditure on archi- 
tecture, but, as in England, the great triple porches such as 
those of Paris, Amiens and Chartres are absent from the 
Belgian churches, and the only two examples of rose win- 
dows that M. Van Ysenpyck refers to are those of St. 
Martin at Ypres and Notre Dame au Sablon at Brussels. 
Flying buttresses went out of fashion in the fifteenth 
century, counterforts being substituted for them, and 
security was made doubly sure by iron ties. In the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries it was customary in Belgium 
to have only one tower for a church, but afterwards it was 
allowable to have from two to five. No examples of 
crenellated towers survive. Although the country is rich 
in stone, in several places brick was employed for the 
towers. \ 

The skill possessed by the builders of church towers 
was turned to account by the communes. Belfrics seem 
to have been accepted as a sign of independence, and the 
privilege to erect them was purchased at a costly price. In 
some towns they stand apart, as at Tournai and Ghent, but 
In most cases they are worked in with the town halls. At 
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| hardly fail to suffer. 


Ypres the tower is the most ancient part of the Cloth Hall. 
The flatness of the ‘country also imposed on the people 
the necessity of erecting belfries or towers as landmarks. 
The trade corporations vied with the municipalities in the 
erection of buildings, and the Cloth Hall of Ypres, which 
is. 435 feet long, was the most imposing civil building of 
the thirteenth century that was to be seen on the Continent. 
The butchers at Ypres were also able to erect a substantial 
hall, and the house of the boatmen at Ghent and of, 
the fish-dealers at Malines are well known. . In Bruges it, 
‘appears that no less than sixteen countries erected special. 
buildings for their merchants. Of course M. Van YSENDYCK. 
holds the theory, and it seems a rational one, that the 
modern bourse or exchange recalls the family VAN DEN 
Buerse, that possessed a great house in Bruges where 
merchants of all lands congregated, and which was adorned, 
with a coat of*arms containing: three bourses or bags, 
But one class of corporation has had very little influence 
on the development.of the style in Belgium—we refer to the 
corporations of masons or builders. The only building in 
which they seem to have taken a prominent part between 
the thirteenth and sixteenth century was the church of, 
SS. Michel and Gudule at Brussels. If building were 
controlled by the masons there must have been less 
individuality seen in them. 
The first. building in Belgium which can be called 
Renaissance was erected in Bruges in’ 1495, viz. the Con- 
sular House of the Biscayens. ‘The famous chimneypiece 
of “ Franc de Bruges,” designed by BLONDEEL, of which 
a cast is at South Kensington, is enough to show how great 
was the power of the Belgian artists at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Antwerp about the same time welcomed 
the Renaissance movement with no less eagerness than 
Bruges. Like the.contemporary Italians the artists were 
painters and sculptors as well as architects ; some of them 
visited Rome and other parts of Italy. Among the artists, 
referred to by M. VAN YSENDYCK are PIERRE CC@CKE 0 
Alost, who published a translation of the works of 
VirRuvius and of SEeRLIO in Flemish ; CoRNEILLE DE 
VRIENDT, or FLoRis, who was employed at the Hétel de 
Ville at Antwerp, and who designed and executed the noble 
jubé in the, cathedral of Tournai and the wonderful 
tabernacle at the church of Leonard at Lean, besides 
Hans VREDEMAN, or DE VRIES, known as “the Flemish 
VITRUVIUS,” and who, among other works, designed the 
Hotel de Ville in*Leyden.. The sixteenth century must 
have been a prosperous time for the architects in Belgium, 
for the corporations and guilds were never more powerful, 
and the erection of a public hall caused commissions 
to be givenfor costly private residences in the neighbour- 
hood. * The burghers of Belgium were resolved that they 
were not to be beaten by the aristocrats of another country. 
KUBENS was not without his influence on Belgian 
architecture. He was never ambitious to be severe, and 
his figures are made more elastic and supple than become 
such masses of muscle and flesh. It is not wonderful 
that the sculptors and architects worked in the spirit of the 
great painter, or that architecture became essentially scenic, 
as if it had been derived from painted designs. ‘The style 
was supposed to be well adapted for chtirches that were to 
be made attractive, and with the aid of the Jesuits a large 
number were constructed. The most important was the 
church of St. Charles at Antwerp. It has a fine tower, ~ 
which we have already illustrated ; but the interior has 
suffered from fire, and hardly recalls the splendour which ~ 
was found there in the seventeenth century.. During the » 
eighteenth century and part of the nineteenth Belgium 
renewed its experience of war. French, Austrian and 
English troops overran the fields. The country was 
assigned to several monarchs in succession. It was 
not -until 1839 that the independence of Belgium was 
secured. Amidst the disturbances architecture could 
That style which hada claim to be » 
considered as national was superseded by lifeless imitations. 
of Italian work. Let anybody compare the Place Royale 
in Brussels with the Grand Place, and the difference 
between the two modes of treatment will be manifest. The - 
utmost that GurmarD sought in the new town of Brussels 
was to recall Paris in miniature. No doubt the aversion to — 
Holland must have had a good deal'to do with the intro- 
cuction of a foreign mode,.but fortunately in modern times 
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it has been discovered that excellent and free Classic can 
be executed without a rigorous adherence to the forms 
which are seen with the Dutch. 

The destruction of the old fortifications in several of the 
Belgian towns has led to the formation of wide boulevards 
‘and the creation of suburban districts. In these new 
regions architectural experiments have been carried out which 
would require some volumes to describe. Brussels has 
mainly sought after French models, and Ghent also, but in 
-Antwerp there is a disposition to take up the old Flemish 
style and 2dapt it to modern requirements. Bruges also 
seems desirous to avoid too great a contrast between new 
and old buildings, and it must be said that some of the 
former are of a kind which justify stringent regulations for 
future buildings. M. Van YsENDYCK gives the credit of 
the new spirit in architecture to Suys, who was born at 
Ostend in 1785. He studied under PERcIER in Paris. 
In 1812 Suys won the Grand -Prix of Architecture 
(Belgium was then a province of France), and he was able 
to study during several years in Rome. It was natural that 
on his return to his own country he should follow the 
Italian style. He had charge of architectural studies in 
Brussels for several years, and many of the Belgian archi- 
tects derived their knowledge from his teaching. The 
Palais des Beaux-Arts in Brussels is the work of Bavar. 
But the greatest of modern Belgian works is undoubtedly 
the Palais de Justice, by PorL#RtT, which crowns the 
capital, and seems to suggest that law must be supreme over 
all things, royal, noble and plebeian. It cost about 2,000, 000/. 
sterling, and the money was well expended which produced 
such a building. It is no doubt unlike any of the old 
Belgian buildings, but it is also unlike those of Paris 
or Rome. It is Classic—with a difference. Near it is the 
little square of the Sablon, which M. VAN YsENDyck rightly 
says has not its pexdant on the Continent. ‘The Square was 
designed by M. Bryarrt, whose National Bank on the 
Boulevard of Antwerp is among the most attractive modern 
works in Belgium. He could handle French styles like a 
master, but in the Square he has helped, by his statues of 
acraftsmen, to make the Belgian workmen feel they have had 
a history, and in the arts that counts for much. 

It isan advantage for the Belgian architects to have sucha 
foundation for a style as is afforded by the buildings of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in their towns, and until 
it has failed there is little need to seek anothergy M. Van 
YsSENDYCK by his collections has helped his countrymen 
and others also to appreciate the thought and beauty which 
can be found in the works of the old Flemings, and his own 
public buildings are examples of what can be attained by 
an architect who has knowledge, and is happy when he is 
endeavouring to carry on the principles adopted by _ his 
predecessors. His contribution to the “ Encyclopédie” is 
also a patriotic effort, for it is no small gain to demonstrate 
that Belgian architecture has a claim to be studied along- 
side styles which are older and more widely exemplified. 
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ot ordinary meeting of the Association was held on Friday 
evening, Mr. H. O. Cresswell, president, in the chair. 
Messrs. W. E. Sedgwick, W. R. Davidson, H. C. Trimnell, 
C. Perks and A. J. B. Ley were elected members. 
Mr. JOHN BRETT, A.R.A., F.R.A.S., read the following 


paper :— 
Daylight im the Dwelling-house. 

Mr. Brett said:—It has been said by some modem philo- 
sopher (a German, I think) that it is not necessary to be an 
architect in order to live in a house, intending thus to set forth 
that a given theory may be a good and useful framework for 
your ideas, although you did not yourself invent or develop it. 
The committee of your Association seem to countenance a 
variation of this aphorism by inviting a painter to read a paper 
to you this evening. They do not thereby imply that a painter 
can be an authority on architecture, but that he may, perhaps, 
know one or two things about the lighting of a house that are 
not usually learnt in architects’ offices, but which yet may have 
some practical importance. You architects lay yourselves out 
to be serviceable to all sorts and conditions of men—you build 
for ‘‘the butcher, the baker and the candlestick-maker,” and 
you have it in your power to, make their lives pleasant and their. 
home a. “desired haven,” or, on:the other hand, to fill that 
refuge with “ wailing and gnashing of teeth.” No other profes- 


sion in the world has such control over the destinies of men in 


general, but specially of painters, so I feel sure you will good- 
naturedly consider their wants before you put in your windows. 
We shall all readily admit that the first requisite for a dwelling- 
house in this climate is that it should keep out the weather ; 
and I think it can easily be shown that the next essential 
quality is that it should let in the daylight (when there is any). 
Like most things, the letting in of the daylight may be well 
done or badly done, and there are more ways of doing it badly 
than well, so that if left to chance it is likely to prove a failure. 

I propose to explain in the first place what good lighting 
means, and how the windows should be placed so as to enable 
you to see things well inside the house. My next endeavour 
will be to show how the daylight, having been admitted, can be 
economised and utilised by reflection, and that the artistic 
treatment of the interior largely depends upon reflected light, 
and on the quality of the reflecting surfaces. You can havea 
very comfortable lifein a tent. A tent, indeed, has charms for 
enterprising men, seccnd only to those of a ship, the ideal home 
of the Englishman, whose estate covers the whole surface of the 
sea. A tent can be quite comfortable and safe even in howling 
gales of wind or drifts of snow, and a considerable portion of 
mankind for generations have found tents quite good enough 
for common purposes—to eat, to sleep and to die in. But 
civilised man has a want which a tent cannot supply, viz. a 
place for the exhibition of his treasures, especially the treasure 
of beauty, for which stability, permanence and good daylight 
are wanted. He also requires a base of operations for his 
enterprises, a museum for his archives and trophies, and, above 
all, for the convenient arrangement of his intellectual resources 
—for his books and his pictures. He may also require means 
for the entertainment of his neighbours and his children, and 
for seeing them to the best advantage. 

If you can admit that a painter knows anything, you may be 
sure he knows how to light a picture so that its merits may be 
well seen, and I think it will not be difficult to convince you 
that the lighting of pictures is an excellent criterion of the 
lighting of the house—indeed, a very crucial test of it ; but it 
is evident from our daily experience that many architects have 
never heard of such a principle, and will exclaim with certain 
disciples of old, “ This is an hard saying. Who can hear it?” 

Now, it is not practicable to build for a single individual ;. 
you must build also for his guests and for the public. Your 
client may be the most ignorant vestryman in the three 
kingdoms, but he will not owe you any thanks. if. you 
work down to his own personal level. Even if he devotes 
his whole life, say, to the choosing of bacon or cheese, he 
will still like to leave behind him when he dies such a house 
as shall have the approval of the more cultivated men of his day. . 
Therefore you must provide for the housing of works of art, 
although they are not mentioned in the specification... When: 
you have done your best the house is sure to have defects. 
Some of these will probably carry with them compensating 
advantages, and some can easily be lived down by a philo- 
sophical tenant, but defective lighting you will find very 
difficult to deal with, and in most cases incurable. 

‘Daylight is more or less necessary for our physical health, 
for cleanliness, for the preservation of our possessions from 
damp, from mildew, and other enemies, but it is indispensable 
for the seeing of beauty. A large quantity of daylight is not’ 
the chief consideration. A glass house or a lantern is 
eminently unfit for a human dwelling, since snugness is a most 
desirable quality, and for your banquets artificial light is better 
than natural daylight, as I will explain later on. 

The most common form of beauty harboured in houses con- 
sists of pictures. I use the word pictures in a broad sense, 
comprising all such beautiful things as can be shown on the 
walls. I do not refer tothe great art of sculpture, because’ 
that is considered by many of us as an essential part of archi- 
tecture. It is well known that in the great period of Greek’ 
history the pictorial art flourished, and in the fourth century 
B.C. what we call easel pictures formed a considerable item in’ 
the wealth of Athens. These pictures were mostly carried off 
by the Romans, many of them changing hands at incredibly 
long prices. The competition amongst collectors was as brisk 
then as at any time in the Victorian era. This taste, there- 
fore, is no mere modern fashion, and in our own day it may be 
said to be universal, so that it would hardly be possible to find 
a poor cottage, even in remote parts of Wales, where there are’ 
no pictures, whilst in London they have come to be a favourite 
form of wedding present among the wealthy. 

The daylight under which pictures can be well seen may be 
either direct or reflected. If direct, it should not fall normal to 
the surface. It may come from the right or the left or from the 
top, but it must not come from behind the spectator, for two 
simple reasons. The first reason is that his own shadow will 
fall on the field of view, and the second that the surface of the 
picture will shine. So that the wall opposite the window is not’ 
a picture wall. The aspect of the window is not of much con- 
sequence, for although direct sunshine kills delicate colour, and’ 
is not adapted to show anything well, it can generally be. 
diffused’ sufficiently for most purposes by a blind of fine texture, 
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and the architect is not much concerned, because the exigencies 
of the site and the plan will already have determined the 
aspect for him. The subject of skylights may be put aside for 
the moment, and windows taken to mean perpendicular open- 
ings in the wall. The placing of them should be decided 
simply on utilitarian grounds—-that is to say, how the most wall 
space can be well lighted. { 
External appearance need have no weight in the argument, 
fora man who cannot make any possible windows compose 
well in the elevation is not an artist at all, and therefore not an 
architect. _ I may even go so far as to say that the more irregu- 
larly, unsymmetrically and arbitrarily they are placed the more 
scope there will be for developing a picturesque building. From 
an outside point of view, that is as far as the public are con- 
cerned, picturesqueness is the happiest attribute to be hoped 
for in a domestic building, since it will seldom be large enough 
to have any claim to sublimity or impressiveness. But there is 
this to be said on the other hand, that there is no worse form of 
affectation than the effort after picturesqueness for its own 
sake. In streets or terraces there is not much room for choice in 
the placing of the windows, so we generally find such houses 
comparatively well lighted. It is where the phantasy comes in, 
as in the country-house or the villa, where your architect is 
rampant, that you may expect to see some artistic flourishes, 
constructive mistakes and incurable lighting. 

I believe that if you design your house strictly from the 
inside, and on merely utilitarian principles, a good external 
effect is inevitable, or can only-be missed through a singular 
degree of ignorance or meanness. Of course, if you are 
ignorant of construction, or if you want to produce a more 
gorgeous appearance than you can honestly afford, there is no 
redemption for you; you are bound to fail, and to wish that 
you had never been born, for a mean building is usually 
destined to encumber the earth, and to disgrace your name for 
at least ninety-nine years. 

Let us at once assume that your client or his heirs will 
have some beautiful things to grace the inside of their dwelling, 
and we should not overlook the circumstance that his daughters 
may be comprised in this category, so we must be careful to 
light properly this living sculpture, no less than the flat 
surfaces of the wall pictures. A happy expression on the 
human face is largely dependent on reflected light, which 
concerns surface treatment rather than construction, but the 
fundamental consideration and root of the whole art of 
lighting depends on having only one single aperture in the 
wall, so that the direct rays may all enter parallel, and not in 
conflicting directions. In artists’ studios you will always find 
this rule carried out, and I will now attempt to explain the 
reason for it. 

Let us suppose you have to draw a portrait. A single high- 
light on the head involves a shade in exact proportion to it, 
which you, as a draughtsman, can supply without any chance of 
error. The cast shadow likewise will have a known well- 
defined and inevitable relation to the shade. This simplicity 
of light and dark enables you easily to grasp the form, and to 
appreciate its undulations without uncertainty or confusion ; 
whereas, if you have two sources of light allowing rays to enter 
in two different directions, not only will you get on your model 
‘two high-lights in inconvenient rivalry, but all your shades will 
be complicated: and put out of their normal relation to their 
Jights. The unity and simplicity of one shadow will be marred 
by the intrusion of another, and the result will be that your 
apprehension of the real undulations of the surface and the 
beauty dependent on them will be hindered, and considerable 
spaces of the surface will have no meaning for. you, the beauty 
revealed by one ray of light being neutralised or blotted out by 
others proceeding in a different direction, so that the seeing is 
very considerably impaired, and the form shown at disad- 
vantage. 

This is one important argument in favour of establishing 
only one inlet of light in each room. But there is another 
argument even more important, because it affects not merely 
the form of an object, but also its colour and texture, in fact, it 
fundamentally affects your seeing power. The subjective effect 
of cross-lights is to diminish the pupil of your eye, thus curtail- 
ing absolutely your physical power of vision. Suppose, for 
Instance, your room has two windows, one facing south and the 
other west, you will necessarily enter either on the north or the 
east sides, since both the others are outside walls. Whichever 
door you enter by you will find a window light shining right in 
your face. You will encounter your visitor, say, in the middle 
of the room, exposed against the glare of the south window, he 
telling as a dark patch. This is not the chief mischief to which 
I am asking your attention, since the light from the west 
window may show his surface sufficiently well to be recognised. 
The main point is this : the light from the south window closes 
up the pupil of your eye so that it will admit only about half the 
quantity of light that you are capable of perceiving, and the 
effect. upon you is equivalent to depriving you of one eye 
altogether, that is. to say, your visual ability is crippled to the 
extent of one-half, so that whilst you flattered yourself that with 
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two windows your room would be twice as light as if it had only 
one, this advantage is neutralised by your being disabled from 
using half the available rays, to which must be added the fur- 
ther disadvantage that your visitor is exhibited under the most 
unfavourable conditions of light and shade. 

In order to use all the seeing power that nature has pro- 
vided you with, it is necessary that the light should reach your 
eye after having illuminated the object you want to look at, and, 
further, that the pupil of your eye should be encouraged to open 
to its full size by being shaded from the glare of direct rays. 
For these reasons the consulting physician always places him- 
self in the shade and you in the light. 

As all architectural structures have upright walls, such as 
are very convenient to look at, it is important that they should 
be well flooded with daylight, so as to show such pictures as 
you have ; and next it is advisable to economise those walls as 
fields of beauty, and not carelessly cut them up by chasms for 
doors or fireplaces. Seeing that your house is not to be a mere 
shelter or casual-ward, but an intellectual preserve, it is worth 
while to relegate such interruptions of wall-space as far as 
practicable to the corners. I know that there is nothing more 
painful to the soul of the modern architect than a blank wall, 
and that sleep for him is impossible until he has broken 
through and destroyed that invaluable area of repose. So mad 
does it make him, that he has been known to build in unneces- 
sary pilasters in order to divide it up. I will venture to remind 
him that the impressiveness of a building from the outside 
largely depends on great unbroken areas of wall, and that these 
may be weil studied in Medizval fortresses, which are admitted 
to be the most picturesque structures existing in Europe. 
Take, for instance, the Castle of Ivrea, in Piedmont. 

I think it may be taken as a general principle that any 
architectural design that is so complete in itself as to forbid the 
intrusion of the subsidiary arts is not adapted for a dwelling- 
house. I know a man whose house was finished by Owen 
Jones. He is very fond of pictures, but has to keep them piled 
up in stacks for fear of spoiling his walls. 

I have noticed that very young architects are instinctively 
aware of the value of accessories, since in their perspective 
drawings they do not hesitate to balance a poor, lop-sided 
composition by the introduction of a carriage-and-pair, nor to 
collect a vagrant assemblage of pinnacles into a group by the 
judicious insertion of a tree. No doubt, a good house ought to 
be adapted for an advancing civilisation. We read that Old 
King Cole’s wants were very limited. ‘‘ He called for his pipe® 
he called for his glass, and he called for his fiddlers three ;” 
but there is a young King Cole now—a being to whom a side- 
board, a billiard-table, and three fiddles do not comprise all the 
indoor requisites. He calls for his books, his pictures, and his 
sculptors three, and if you architects practically ignore or sup- 
press thes@ luxuries, as you have been doing of late years by 
your abuse of daylight and your ignorance of its application, 
you will drive your young client to let his new villa for a 
lodging-house, and to spend his time and cash in foreign 
travel, 

A neighbour of mine is just now building a rather expensive 
house in the suburbs. His architect is evidently bent on doing 
something quite original, and amongst other peculiarities he 
has placed all the day-rooms under a deep verandah made of 
copper, calculated to keep out all the daylight. The poor client, 
I surmise, had no idea what the first consequence would be, 
viz. that he must straightway get rid of such works of art as he 
had and abjure every sort of beauty for the rest of his natural 
life. The unfortunate man will have very long gas bills. 

We have arrived now at one well-defined and very important 
rule, which is that the daylight should be admitted to a room 
on one side only. Of course, every rule may have exceptions. 
On the east coast of England you will have noticed many little 
towers, built usually of wood, with an outlook in three direc- 
tions, viz. up the coast, down the coast and out to sea. These 
were wreckers’ nests, where dwelt those whose livelihood 
depended on ships cast away upon that inhospitable coast and 
robbery of the unfortunate mariners. A short time ago I was 
spending a day at Greenwich Observatory, where the chief day- 
room had windows to the north and the west. This-was one 
of those rare deviations from my rule that could easily be for- 
given, for each window looked out on one of the most beautiful 
views in England. When you entered that room you never for 
a moment thought of what was within it, although good taste 
reigned. You walked straight to one of the windows and re- 
mained there. No one could find fault with the judgment of 
the architect. Here was an exceptional opportunity not to be 
passed by, even at the cost of an ill-lighted room, for the 
summer outlook on a paradise was worth some sacrifice. 
Having resolved on that sacrifice, he could easily afford to 
violate comfort, as he has done, by a French window, but it 
opens into an old English formal garden, with quaint apple and 
fig-trees in it, such as would charm the soul of Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield. These are the only exceptions to the rule that 
occur tome. That part of a window which is most valuable is 


the top half, as it admits most light per square foot. The lower: 
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‘part only admits light reflected from the earth, and more or less 
-coloured ; therefore roll-blinds from the top should never be 
allowed. Any other form of curtain is less mischievous, but a 
roll-blind should be fixed at the bottom. 

“In.a well-lighted house the windows are carried right up to 
‘the cornice. Window heads, whether traceried cr lancet, may 
‘be admirable, but should be reserved for other buildings where 
people do not dwell.. If you ask yourselves the question which 
rooms are pleasantest of all those you have known, I think only 
-one answer can be given, and it will be this: those rooms are 
ypleasantest in which work is done. Few would reply, “ Those 
from which you have the best view.” The man who. would 
‘say so must be one whose home is sad, solitary and unlovely, 
whose memories are the only beautiful visions on which his 
thoughts can linger. How often do you resort to your window 
with relish and turn away from it with reluctance? In your 
town experience I may confidently reply, “Never.” If you 
decide the quéstion by the suffrage of all the fairly cultivated 
men and women you know, I think the vote would be given in 
favour of the painter’s studio, which has either a skylight or a 
‘window too high to look out of. I believe few, even amongst 
women, would vote for the drawing-room. It does not usually 
fall to the lot of gentlefolks to spend much time in workshops, 
‘but if you have a wide experience you will cherish the remem- 
‘brance of the days you have spent with the goldsmith, the 
‘blacksmith, or the carpenter, and none of those shops were 
lighted by architects, none of them had any outlook. If you 
would rather look out of your nest than into it, then must your 
dife be sad indeed, and you had better get away into the wilder- 
mess or to the top of the Hindoo Koosh. 

There is in the city of Timbuctoo a great town house which 
illustrates nearly all the blunders that can arise from ignorance 
of lighting. The sheik is a man of the utmost good nature 
and nobleness of soul, and takes pleasure in his splendid pos- 
Sessions just in proportion to the number of intelligent men 
who will share their enjoyment with him, so I surmise that some 
-of you have been his guests. He has a collection of pictures 
of first-rate importance, but his ingenious architect has so con- 
trived the interior that hardly any of them can be well seen. 
The value of some of the pictures is so great that a very few of 
‘them would cover the cost of the whole building, yet many of 
them. are condemned to blush in dark corners in order that the 
architect should indulge his childish taste for symmetry. The 
‘principal suite of rooms face the south, and are ail lighted in 
the orthodox way, viz. on their long sides. The opposite long 
walls do not afford any geod lighting, because, as I pointed out, 
your own shadow and the shine on the pictures conspire to 
render them invisible; and the gigantic fireplaces occupy 
about a third of the area even of these walls. The only well- 
lighted spaces that the plan allowed were the short walls that 
stand north and south. These he has wantonly and ruthlessly 
wasted by opening a vast doorway in the middle of each of 
them big enough for the gate of a city, and so the design was 
finished. 

I think many architects would be surprised if they knew 
how fine an effect is produced by entering a room at the corner 
instead of at the side. It must be very unusual, since I do not 
know more than two or three instances of it. Its charm 
-depends on the varied angles under which the walls present 
themselves to the eye when you enter, as all of them are seen 
under oblique instead of parallel perspective, and the sugges- 
tion is conveyed that you should go on and prosecute your 
researches in the ramification of the structure. You are not 
confronted by a flat opposing partition right across the line of 
-advance. 

All deviations from mere symmetry are dear to the soul of 
‘the artist because they give occasion for composition—that is to 
say, the creative faculty, and if there were no other reason for 
placing a window out of the centre of the wall, this would be 
‘sufficient, but as a matter of experience many reasons for doing 
so are not far to seek. There are instances in which one whole 
wall is filled in with glass, and with excellent effect. There is 
one ina house very near my own, built by Mr. Waterhouse. 
It is the window of a fine staircase, the other whole walls of 
‘which are well lighted and well adapted for pictures, but, alas ! 
the use of the stained-glass in the window has put this out of 
the question, and instead of an intellectual feast of fine art, you 
are indulged with some admirable colour and design in the 
glass itself, but the walls are wasted. 

Let us now turn our attention to the second division of our 
subject, and determine how to deal with the dayligkt when we 
have let it in. ‘This important question is too often shirked by 
the architect, and shuffled on to a scapegoat called the decora- 
tor. This pernicious person has the power of doing immense 
mischief at small expense, so he does it with no niggard hand. 

_ For a concrete example, !et us refer back to the great house 
in Timbuctoo, The picture-show begins at the dining room, 
the walls of which are covered with a rich stamped leather 
of dark maroon and gold, affording a fine background both for 
pictures and guests. The decorative mind was just able to 
grasp this principle, and, knowing there was “nothing like 
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leather,” he carried it right up from floor tc ceiling, absorbing 
that part of the wall which is too high above the spectator to 
be serviceable as background, and destroying its power of ré: 
‘flecting light, which is the only function it could have fulfilled, 
and would have fulfilled with admirable effect if its surface had 
been tinted with tempera or an ordinary wall-paper of a cream 
colour. The ceiling, as usual, is cut up with mouldings and 
colouring of senseless pattern, but even if it were well designed 
he would surely be an odd sort of visitor who would turn away 
from Vandyke or Sir Joshua Reynolds to gaze at the ceiling. 
A few sixpenny buckets of whitewash expended on that ceiling 
would have redeemed the room, and proved that it belonged to 
an intelligent human being. Whitewash is a by-word with the 
modern ezsthete, but it has its uses. 

There are two different conditions under which light can be 
reflected. They are known in optics as whole light and 
scattered light. Whole light advances in one direction only. 
An ordinary plane mirror reflects whole light. The light called 
scattered light proceeds in all directions at once, and cannot 
be focussed by the eye so as to show images. ' Such is the light 
reflected from any granulated or dead surface such as tempera, 
snow or sand. If you require a polished surface to reflect light 
into a dark corner it will fail to do so unless it is placed at 
exactly the proper angle, whereas a scattering surface will be 
efficient at any angle. All surfaces that are not strictly required 
to do duty as backgrounds should have a scattering surface so 
as to diffuse the illumination, and the lighter their colour the 
more efficient they will be for this purpose.” 

In Italy, unfortunately, there is more or less good art dis- 
played on the ceilings of the great houses. All men who have 
seen it will agree that it could not have been more foolishly 
misplaced or more effectually wasted. The greediness that asks 
for every surface to be made beautiful is not only a childish 
greed that wishes all bread were cake, but an immeasurably 
mischievous one, for there is in every room one surface that can 
only render good service when kept plain, and so enabled to 
set off to advantage the beautiful things that are more favour- 
ably placed for examination. That surface is the ceiling. The 
ceiling is an invaluable reflector and economiser of light, and 
that is the only thing it can dothoroughly well. If the economy 
of daylight by reflection is to be overlooked, all art may be 
banished from the dwelling, for few things are more painful 
than the spectacle of beauty wasted. 

An excellent reflector of scattered light is a white linen 
cloth. Itis well known that people look their best at a dinner- 
table, and I suppose it has been the practice in all civilised 
ages to serve the dinner on a “fair linen cloth.” ‘ When the 
lamps are alight a strong reflection is sent up from the table- 
cloth into the faces of the guests, filling their shady recesses 
with a warm illumination, and giving them a more or less 
angelic appearance, or at all events, putting away the lowering 
and gloomy evidences of hunger and ill-temper. 

Your architect will gladly provide you with good shelter 
where a horde of menials can eat and sleep comfortably at your 
expense. Viollet-le-Duc is careful to go further, and provide 
that you shall look out on the pretiiest view, but he calmly 
assumes that you are sure not to have anything inside your 
house so well worth looking at as the houses or shrubs opposite, 
and the historical conclusion of the whole matter is that in the 
reign of Queen Victoria, in nine great houses out of ten, any 
kind of art is out of place, for the simple reason that the archi- 
tects have misused the daylight and wasted the wall-space. 

One word more has to be spoken as to the use of stained- 
glass, and it isthis. If you wish to indulge in stained-glass, 
you must make it your one and only form of colour-decoration. 
You can have superb colour in your window, but you take away 
its usefulness as a source of light, and make it an object to be 
looked at, and when you have looked at it your eye is unfitted 
to see any other colour. Even the splendid tints of Eastern 
embroidery or carpets cannot stand the competition ; white 
light is absolutely necessary for the display of their beauty. 

Mr. Burne-Jones lately designed a beautiful picture, and 
Mr. Morris worked it in tapestry for the glory of the chapel of 
Exeter College. Some ingenious person has placed it on the 
same wall with a gorgeous stained-glass window, and opposite 
to another, so that none of its fine colour can be seen. I need 
not enlarge on this subject. Once seen that painful spectacle 
can never be blotted out of your memory. The colour of your 
reflective surface is only one degree less important than the 
colour of your window glass itself. 

I once knew a physician who had the walls of his consult- 
ing-room painted of a strong uniform green. He was quite 
unaware of its professional advantages, and said he thought it 
restful to the eye. His decorator had told him so, having 
doubtless heard that green shades were used by people with 
weak eyes. As a matter of fact all his patients appeared to 
have the cholera, and it had to be repainted. 

A few years ago nearly every reception-room in London was 
papered with a dull sage green ; a sad emphasis to lay on the 
depressing climate we have to live in, but a good man and a 
friend of mine was responsible for it. I am afraid you will 
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think I display an unreasoning animus against the architect, 
and that I have spoken rashly and at random as to his 
ignorance of the use of daylight. But that is not so. 

There is an institution in which I lately offered to endow a 
prize for the best design for a house in which pictures could be 
weil seen without a special gallery constructed for the purpose. 
The Council were pleased with the idea, but, scorning my 
modest 25/. a year, made it into a handsome 2004. Two or 
three distinguished architects were appointed to judge the com- 
petition, and they actually awarded the prize to a design which 
afforded not one single well-lighted wall in the whole structure, 
and yet none of them were aware that they had done anything 
ridiculous. r steht 

There is a good deal to be said as to skylights in lighting 
the dwelling-house, but you have probably heard more than 
enough on the sacredness of the wall and the importance of 
one window. Allow me to suggest, in conclusion, that these 
matters are worthy of your most serious study. 

A discussion ensued, in which Mr. Paul Waterhouse, who 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Brett, and Mr. Woodthorpe, 
who seconded it, Mr. Sidney Vacher, Mr. Matthew Webb and 
the President took part. 

The vote having been passed by acclamation, Mr. BRETT 
said, in course of a humorous reply, that if they had had the 
opportunity of thinking over his paper, they would not have 
made many of their remarks. 


TESSERZ:. 


Pictorial and Exact Representation. 


HE liberty has often been taken by artists, and allowed by 
critics, of deviating from the exact relation of a story, 
whether of ‘fiction or history, if by so doing the perspicuity or 
interest of the work can be increased. By such an allowance, 
Raphael, in the cartoon of ‘ Ananias,” has introduced Sapphira 
counting the gains of her husband and herself while he is still 
struggling in the pangs of death, though the history expressly 
tells us that three hours had elapsed between the moment of his 
punishment and the entrance of his wife; and in the 
Transfiguration, though, as Fuseli has shown, he has not 
united two acts of the Saviour in one moment (for the pos- 
sessed boy is only brought for cure, and not cured), yet he has 
certainly connected the subjects of the upper and lower portions 
of the picture more closely than scripture warrants. Other 
illustrations of this privilege of, art, and some perhaps less 
questionable than the last, might be furnished. But these are 
sufficient as examples of the use of the license; while the 
Macbeth of Sir Joshua Reynolds, painted for the Boydell 
Gallery, is a striking instance of the violation of the unities of 
a subject, and greatly to its disadvantage. He has brought 
together the apparitions of the armed head, of the bloody 
child, of the child crowned and with a tree in his hand, and of 
the eight kings followed by Banquo, Ineffectiveness of the 
entire picture is the result of this confusion. Fuseli would 
not have treated it in this manner. Indeed, the subject itself is 
one to which his powers were far better suited than those of 
Reynolds. For Hecate he would not have given us a toothless 
hag, and even his colour would have been more in accordance 
with the scene. Fuseli was as superior to other painters in the 
unreal as he was inferior to the best in the real. It seems, 
indeed, as if his imagination had gone into the world of 
shadows, and was prohibited from any return. Reynolds, in 
the possession of so large a space of art, in which he was 
scarcely ever approached, could well afford the concession of 
such subjects to another. 


Sir Robert Smirke and the British Museum. 


Sir Robert was not an artist-architect ; his friends never 
claimed that title for him, nor is it known that he ever aspired 
to it himself. But he was a first-class builder-architect, and in 
an age when so many failures have taken place it is no small 
praise that through straightforward dealing and probity and 
thorough knowledge cf the constructive principles of his abe 
no building of his ever showed flaw or failing, and that he was 
often called upon to remedy the defects of his brother artists, 
who did not surpass him in artistic design, while they were so 
infinitely inferior in the constructive department. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, if Sir Robert, within the compass of his 
own head, had possessed all the genius of all the architects 
from Ictinus down to Inigo Jones—or to his own day, if the 
addition is thought worth much—he could not possibly have 
succeeded in the task proposed him, for the simple reason that 
no man ever did, or ever will, succeed in telling a successful 
falsehood. He was told in London, in the nineteenth century, 
to erect a building to contain a collection of books, antiquities, 
and objects of natural history, and that this building was to ‘be 
or to simulate a temple built in Greece, to contain an idol or 
image, In an age anterior to the Christian era.. When Sir 
Robert was called on, in 1823, to make designs for the new 


buildings of the British Museum, the Grecian fever was at its: 
height. Men of taste had been so long repeating to themselves: 
the formula, “ Architecture is a Greek temple, a Greek temple 
is architecture,” that it was the rankest heresy to doubt the faet. 
The temple was an object of architecture, it is true, but in 
those days idolatry was religion, and an idol the true object of 
worship; yet it appears singularly bad logic to assert that 
because it was so then it must be so now, and that we neither 
may nor can advance beyond what was then done in either 
religion or art, the one being then, as it always must be, a 
reflex of the other. At all events, by a parity of reasoning it 
would be easy to prove anything. Men, however, soon tire of 
an_ absurdity, however fashionable it may be for a time; so- 
afterwards the formula was altered into this form, ‘ Archi- 
tecture is a Gothic church, a Gothic church is architecture.” 
Had Sir Robert been ordered to make his designs a few years. 
later, as Barry was, this would no doubt have been the hocus-. 
pocus that was to call the spirit of beauty from the vasty deep, 
where art lies hid from the eyes of modern mortals. ‘The last 
formula, however, is a decided improvement on the first. Sir 
Robert was told to perpetrate, not only a chronological, but a 
topographical falsehood. Barry was excused the latter, and 
told only to produce a building which would pretend to belong | 
to the age of Henry VII., though designed in that of William 
IV. It is true, he introduced a light topographical deception 
on his own account, inasmuch as he designed his river front on 
an Italian outline, taking as his model Inigo Jones’s Italian. 
design for Whitehall. But he should not be blamed for this, . 
for when men once are forced from the paths of truth, it is 
impossible ever again to return exactly within their bounds. . 
When the condition of his getting employment was that he- 
should practise a great deception, we should not be surprised » 
at the introduction of a few smaller ones. 


Palimpsest Drawings. 

Since the great researches which were made after ancient 
manuscripts, and the consequent publication of them during 
the century which followed the invention of printing and the 
last great revival of learning, little opportunity has occurred for 
adding to the stock then published of the classical authors, 
except by the laborious deciphering of these manuscripts, andi 
to them, therefore, the attention of learned men, for at least the 
last half-century, has been much directed. The result has been, 
the discovery of some curious works, and particularly of the 
larger portion of Cicero’s treatise ‘‘ De Republica,” the loss of 
which had been deplored as much as any monument of anti-. 
quity. Very large portions also of the Gothic New Testament 
have been recovered in this manner and published, thus 
doubling the materials available for the. study of the most 
venerable relic of the ancient languages of the north of Europe.. 
In most of these cases either the publication of the books or. 
the indication of the manuscripts in which they were 
found was owing to the industry and sagacity of Cardinal Mai, 
To this list may be added the discoveries made by M. P. Varin, 
at Rheims. Among them was a design for the west front of a. 
cathedral, having three of those large porches which are com- 
mon in France, and the lower part comprising them, which are 
considered to have a great similarity with the west doors of 
Amiens and Rheims ; there is also a smaller design of the same 
character, and some curious examples of foliage. The forms of 
the windows with circular tracery, the panelling, the porches, 
buttresses and all the parts are of the earlier kind of Middle- 
Pointed, and the larger one is so far complete that it might be 
used for execution in some new church. The book writtem 
over them is a necrology of the church of Rheims, and the last 
entry uf a death dates in 1270.. Didron considered that the 
plans were certainly of the first half of the thirteenth century, 
perhaps even of the first third or first quarter of it; and he. 
compared them with extant plans of Strasburg, Clermont Fer- 
rand, Auxerre, Montpellier, Bourges, Barcelona, Ulm, Friburg 
in Brisgau, Ratisbon, Cologne, and many others. All these he , 
states to be of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries. 

The Exterior of Westminster Abbey. 


Of the original details of the exterior it is nearly impossible 
to form anything like a correct idea. The whole was greatly - 
decayed at the commencement of the last century, and was 
recased almost throughout with Oxfordshire stone by Sir 
Christopher Wren and his successors, the details being altered 
and pared down in a very merciless manner, and the work | 
thus renewed has again become greatly decayed. There is, in 
fact, scarcely a trace of any original detail of the eastern 
portion of the exterior left. The modeller employed by Sir 
Christopher Wren seems to have had more respect for the 
details than his master ; for while the latter has destroyed the 
external shafts of the windows and represented their capitals. 
by huge ungainly acorns, the modeller has in several instances 
shown the originals quite. faithfully. The exterior is thus. 
described by Keefe in 1683 :—“ On the north side you rather . 
behold the skeleton of a church than any. great comeliness: im 
her appearance; being so shrivelled and parcht by the con-. 
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tinual blasts of the northern. winds to which she stands ex- 
posed, as also the continual smoaks of the sea-coal, which are 
of a corroding and fretting quality, which. have added more 
furrows to her declining years, that little of her former beauty 
now remains. On this side is a most noble door or portal, with 
a porch thereunto, that opens into the cross of the church, and 
on each side thereof two lesser porticos, one of which only 
serves at present for the convenience of entering therein. _ This 
porch in former times hath been of great esteem and reputa- 
tion, assuming to itself no less a name.than that of the Porch 
of Solomon. That it hath been a curious, neat and costly 
porch in foregoing times, the remains thereof do ‘at this day in 
some measure declare, for therein were placed the statues of 
the Twelve Apostles at full proportion, besides a multitude of 
lesser saints and martyrs, to adorn it, with several intaglios, 
devices and fretworks, that helped to the beauty thereof. But 
that:it came in any proportion to the stately, rich and noble 
porch of king Solomon is not to be imagined; nor can we 
think that those who christened and gave it that name were so 
ignorant or so vain to believe it; but as a thing excellent in 
those times and far surpassing any of the same kind, it was 
looked upon as a piece of work well deserving no common 
name, and therefore had the title of Solomon’s Porch appro- 
priated thereunto.” Crull, writing in 1711, says :—‘‘ The very 
remnants which are obvious to our sight, even to this day, may 
soon convince us of its ancient beauty and magnificence. For 
this portico still retains entire, below, two of these admirable 
statues, besides two others quite defaced, and two more over 
the eastern part of the portico and as many over the western 
door, through which you enter on the north: side, pretty entire, 
being all undeniable witnesses of their former excellency.” 
These magnificent portals formed, beyond a doubt, the most 
sumptuous external features of the church, and should be espe- 
cially mentioned as another imitation from French cathedrals. 
It is curious that this is the only instance in which those 
glorious portals, so common in France, were directly imitated 
in an English church. From the existing remains, as well as 
from the above. description, the portals must have been 
sorgeously rich. 
Gothie in England. 


There has been no period of any length since the Reforma- 
¢ion in which constructions either partially in the spirit of 
Gothic architecture or reproducing some of its details have not 
‘been erected. The taste for the old art has been overborne, it 
has even been expiring, but it has never been quite smothered— 
a fact to which even Batty Langley’s absurdities witness. The 
forms familiar to the learned and the upper classes at that 
period of their lives which they have doubtless considered the 
happiest, when they were studying at the Universities, could 
mot fail to influence the constructions of their maturer years ; 
.and from the year 1762, when Walpole’s “ Painting” was pub- 
dished, there has been a growing disposition to acknowledge 
the beauty of Medizeval art. But, like many other signs of 
hope in the present day, we are disposed to trace the progress 
which has of late been made in a considerable degree to the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott ; and whatever be his place among 
the chiefs of English literature, he will, we believe, earn from 
posterity a higher praise than is ever the lot of any mere 
literary man, from the purity of his writings and the lessons 
which his readers could not fail to draw from the truthful and 
attractive pictures he has given of those times which the 
grossness ot a later age had treated with unmixed contempt. 
Following the fashion which he had a hand in establishing, 
Elizabethan and Gothic country houses were raised throughout 
the country. 

The Cathedral of Autun. 


The original cathedral of Autun, of Basilican date, was the 
church of St. Nazarius. Of this church there are but scanty 
tuins. The present cathedral, of which the main part dates 
from the eleventh century, was built to receive the relics of 
St. Lazarus, Bishop of Marseilles, said to have been the same 
who lay three days in the grave at Bethany. The church was 
‘dedicated in 1132' by Innocent II., though not then finished. 
During the time that the church was in progress, the cathedral 
school of Autun was being presided over by the famous 
Honorius, who composed a Liturgical Summa, in which are 
found the boldest ideas of Christian mysticism applied to the 
‘construction of churches. It is to this author, or at least to the 
artists who drew their inspiration from his lessons, that the plan 
and the system of ornamentation of the church of St.. Lazarus 
are to be attributed. That which, above all, gives importance 
‘to the connection which one may establish between the ideas of 
Honorius and those which are found expressed in the church 
of St. Lazarus is that Honorius affirms, in a passage of his 
works, that he has advanced nothing except on the testimony 
of ancient authors. A symbolical meaning has been given to 

the dimensions of the cathedral, that is, of the original semi- 
Romanesque church. Assuming the old French’ foot to be 
the Medizeval unit of measurement, they are as’ follows :— 
(Length of church, 206 feet ; breadth between lantern arches, 31; 


whole breadth, 65 ; breadth of nave, 26; height to vaulting, 72. 
It is believed the figures converting the numerical value of their 
expressions into a “literal” one spell respectively, in Hebrew. 
“DaBaR” (The Word), “EL,” “ADoNal,” “IeHoVaH? 
“MaChaBI,” and their sum total (400) is “THAV.”. “EI. 
(Sovereign Judge), which is supposed to be indicated by the width 
of the lantern, and also symbolised by the voussoirs of the north 
transept arch, of which fifteen are of white stone, indicating the 
deluge of water, and sixteen of grey stone, indicating the deluge 
of blood, which is to accompany the manifestations of Antichrist 
(two judicial visitations). North transepts are especially con- 
secrated to the idea of the Expiation on the Cross} and south 
transepts to the consoling idea of the Trinity in Unity com- 
municating itself to humanity. This disposition of churches in 
the diocese of Autun is proved by an inscription in the ancient 
church of Anzy-le-Duc, and finally by a passage of Honorius 
of Autun, The product of 26 (Jehovah) and 16 (the square of 4 
and the number of the faces of the mystical beasts in Ezekiel), 
especially applied in traditions to express the most explicit 
notion of the divine revelation, which is 416, is the sum of the 
admeasurements of the main internal cross, exclusive of the 
aisles. According to a text of Honorius, the south aisle, 
especially assigned to men, figures the combats which Christ, 
the Spouse of the Church, wages with the demon and with the 
strongest temptations, without any sensible consolation ; the 
north aisle, especially assigned to women, fignres, on the con- 
trary, the sensible consolations which God administers to less 
strong souls in order to support them in the way of the sacrifice 
which He demands from them. And so it is that demons are 
represented upon almost all the capitals of the south aisle, and 
that one sees good angels on the capitals of the opposite aisle. 
The nineteen capitals of the south aisie combine into a system 
in which they form six groups corresponding to the six per- 
secutions which the Church is destined to be subject to, accord- 
ing to the ideas of Honorius in “ Cant. Cant.,” cap. viii. The 
subjects of the twenty capitals of the north aisle appear to have 
a special reference to the early days of the Church in the bosom 
of the synagogue, exposed to all the persecutions of foreign 
nations and to her own internal errors. The whole sculpture 
of the church—-the portal, nave and aisles—has for its end to 
trace the pictorial history of the Church’s life in the midst of 
the agitations of earth. 


Domed Mosques. 


It isa mistake to suppose that the dome is an essential 
feature of a mosque. The minaret is essential, because there 
must be a raised tower from which the “Adan” or call to 
prayer may resound over the city, though even this was dis- 
pensed with in the Prophet’s own mosque at Medina, where 
Muezzin Bital of the stentorian voice shouted the call 
from the gate. A dome, however, has nothing whatever to do 
with prayer, and therefore nothing with a mosque. It is 
simply the roof of a tomb, and only exists where there is a 
tomb to be covered, or at least where it was intended that a 
tomb should be. Only when there is a chapel attached toa 
mosque, containing the tomb of the founder or his family, is 
there a dome, and it is no more closely connected with the 
mosque itself than is the grave it covers: neither is necessary 
to the place of prayer. It happens, however, that a large 
number of the mosques of Cairo are mausoleums, containing 
chambers with the tomb of the founder, and the profusion of 
domes to be seen, when one looks down upon the city from the 
battlements of the citadel, has brought about the not unnatural 
mistake of thinking that every mosque must have a dome. 
Most mosques with tombs have domes, but no mosque that was 
not intended to contain a tomb ever had one in the true sense. 
The origin of the dome may be traced tu the cupolas which 
surmount the graves of Babylonia, many of which must have 
been familiar to the Arabs, who preserved the essentially 
sepulchral character of the form, and never used it, as did 
the Copts and Byzantines, to say nothing of European archi- 
tects, to roof a church or its apse. The form of the true Cairo 
dome is not quite the same as that of Italy or’ St. Paul’s. 
Like most Saracenic designs, it is based. upon simple 
geometrical proportions. Domes are generally built of brick, not 
moulded to fit tne curve, but simply laid each tier a little within 
the lower tier, so as to form the proper curve ; the plaster which 
coats most domes inside and outside conceals the slight 
irregularity of the brickwork. Wooden frames are also some- 
times used to support the lighter plaster domes. Some domes, 
however, are of stone, which is cut to the shape of the curve, 
and carved with the desired pattern. Asa rule plain and 
fluted domes are of plastered brick, whilst those ornamented 
with a zigzag, geometrical and arabesque devices are.commonly 
of carved stone. The surfaces of the dome are ornamented in 
various ways. Sometimes they are covered with an intricate 
geometrical design with star centres, as the domes of Kait Bey 
and Al-Askraf Bors-Bey in the eastern cemetery. A. common 
decoration consistsin-bands of zigzags or chevrons close together, 
running horizontally round the dome from base to apex, such as 
is seen in the tomb-mosque of Borkuk. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue large painting on oak of Zhe /udgment, measuring 
17 feet by 84 feet, recently discovered in ‘Wenhaston 
Church, will, by permission of the Society of Antiquaries, 
be on view at the rooms of the Society, Burlington House, 
for a week, from Thursday, December 15, in the evening 
of which day a paper on the subject will be read by Mr. 
C. E. Keyser, F.S.A. The rector and churchwardens of 
St. Anne’s, Soho, have consented to allow the vicar of 
Wenhaston to exhibit the painting, which has excited great 
interest in the eastern counties, at their schoolroom, Dean 
Street, Soho (close by Piccadilly Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue 
and Oxford Street), from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. and from 8 P.M, 
to 10 P.M. on December 23, 24, 26 and 27.’ A small charge 
for admission at Soho will be made on behalf of the 
restoration of Wenhaston Church. 


Two elections took place last week at the Institut 
de France. The Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres has chosen M. PHILIPPE BERGER as_ successor 
to the late M. Ernest Renan, who had had during 
many years that very learned gentleman and antiquarian 
for collaborateur. M. PHILIPPE BERGER has been elected 
by twenty-six votes against only eight given to M. EuGENE 
Mutnrtz. . The election at the Académie des Beaux-Arts 
has obtained an equivalent result. M. Caro_tus DuRAN 
offered himself for succeeding to the seat of the late M. 
EMILE SIGNOL, notwithstanding he had been defeated a 
first time some months ago, because he had always spoken 
with contempt not only against. the Académie, but also 
against each of the Academicians. The majority of 
members decided to again exclude him, but had not a 
strong candidate. A portion began to vote for M. Luc- 
OLLIVIER MERSON ; a less powerful one for M. BENJAMIN 
CONSTANT, but two trials were without result. At the 
third time M. BENJimMIN CoNSTANT’S supporters united 
with the supporters of M. Luc-OLtivieER MErRson, who 
has thus been elected as successor to M. SIGNoL’by 
twenty-six votes. It is understood that M. Carotus 
DuRAN: considered he was certain to gain the seat, and of 
course feels the loss. The two Academies have asserted 
their self-respect, and suggested that dignity of character 
counts for much in the balance. M. Merson is forty-six 
years of age. He is exceedingly careful in all his paintings 
o be archzeologically correct. The demand now is for 
modern subjects, or ancient subjects treated as if modern. 
M. Merson does not lay himself out to satisfy the market, 
and in consequence we fear he has to suffer the loss of 
many commissions. 


Ir has been decreed that public instruction in France is 
henceforth to comprise the history of art as an indispensable 
part of the courses. Art has been taught in various ways 
in France, but henceforth it will be studied under new con- 
ditions and by all youths. A small volume has been issued 
by the Librairie de lArt, entitled ‘“Guide-programme du 
Cours d’Histoire de |’Art,” which we have no hesitation in 
saying is the most ‘remarkable syllabus of its kind in exist- 
ence. It will sustain comparison with Younc’s famous 
abstract of his lectures on natural philosophy or TyNDALL’s 
notes. The guide is a résumé of the most acceptable con- 
clusions in the theory of art and a record of the most 
memorable facts in its history. It also serves to indicate 
the principal writings by French authors on the subject. A 
student in one of the schools or colleges will be able with 
the help of the guide to see the relation between any 
isolated subject'on which he hears a lecture and the 
development of art. Apart from its utility in schools and 
colleges, the little volume will also be found invaluable to 
amateurs. We are glad to see that the authors, MM. F. 
I’Homme and S. Rocueptave, do not undervalue Gothic 
on account of its name, like the latest school of patriots. 
They say :—‘ If the Middle Ages had had the sentiment of 
patriotism like modern times they would have called the art 
French art. Gothic was born in the Ile de France, and its first 
complete monument was the choir of the church of the St. 
Denis that SuGER reconstructed in 1 140, whilst Romanesque 


Style was employed all-around. The architects of the Ie | 


* France, by borrowing from the principal schools in vigour 
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their characteristic elements, the Burgundian chevet, the 
counterforts and flying buttresses of Auvergne and Provence, 
the Norman yaults, united them in one mould, and by an 
ingenuity that was without parallel have produced an 
organism that was complete, logical and harmonious. It 
was among us in France that this art was born and first pros- 
pered. -It was on our soil that its principal monuments were 
elevated and our architects who carried the art to strangers.” 
The Germans will not subscribe to that theory, for, as 
KUGLER says, “In Frankreich tritt uns die erste Entwicke- 
lung des germanischen Baustyles entgegen.” But the 
origin of Gothic must always be a subject of contention. 
The Chateau of Chambord, of which we gave an illustration 
last week, is described as ‘an immense protest of French. 
taste against the Italian invasion,” and, wherever possible, 
an effort is made to convince young Frenchmen that they 
have reason to be proud of the transitions of art in their 
country. 


* THE architectural condition. of Douglas, Isle of Man, 
does not gratify His Excellency the ‘Governor. On 
Wednesday, in opening an exhibition, Governor WALPOLE 
in the course of his address said that when the time came 
that their work would be judged by posterity he sometimes: 
wondered what would be the verdict pronounced upon it. 
Supposing, for instance, MacauLay’s New Zealander, after 
sketching the ruins of St.. Paul’s from a broken arch of. 
London Bridge, should manage to find his way to the Isle 
of Man, what would he think of the town of Douglas? He 
hoped he would not pronounce it a city of anomalies and 
shams—of shams because its builders were in the habit of 
covering bad masonry with bad concrete, and of anomalies 
because its leading citizens left its markets and railway 
stations exposed to the winds and rains of heaven, and 
placed roofs obviously designed for them as coverings over 
their dancing saloons. ‘The Governor appears to have 
forgotten that the prosperity of Douglas depends mainly 


on tourists from Liverpool, and they are not the class of 


people who are much disturbed by bad building. 


ANOTHER member of the SremMENsS family has passed. 


away. Dr. WERNER VON SIEMENS has died in Berlin in 
his seventy-sixth year. He was therefore the senior of Sir 
CHARLES WILLIAM SIEMENS, who was better known in 
England, and who died in 1883. WERNER VON SIEMENS. 
was one of the highest types of the German scientist. He 
spent several years in the army, and the military training 
was of great advantage to him. He was able to write on 
the employment of heated air as a motive power in 1845, 
and on the measurement of velocity by the electric spark. 
By 1850 he had gained a position as an expert on 
telegraphy. He received some gutta-percha in 1846, when 
he was engaged on experiments on underground wires, and 
at once he saw the applicability of the material and made 
use of it. Afterwards he invented a machine by which 
gutta-percha could be easily passed round the wire without. 
any seam. Before 1848 and 1850 no less than seven tele- 
graph lines of a length of about 300 miles were laid down 
under his direction. He joined his brother in partnership 
and carried on works for the manufacture of submarine 
cables in England, and afterwards for the manufacture of 
steel. The firm were entrusted with some of the most. 
important commissions. As a scientist, he could claim to. 
have discovered a method of measuring high velocities by 
means of electric sparks, the electrostatic charge of tele- 
graphic conductors and its laws, the deduction of methods 
and formulze for testing underground and submarine cables,. 
as well as determining the position of faults occurring in. 
their insulation, the experimental observations on electro- 
static induction, the retardation of the electric current 
thereby, the conception and realisation on a reproducible. 
basis of measurement for electrical resistance, the proof of 
the heating of the dielectric of a condenser by sudden dis- 
charge, and the explanation of the dynamo electric machine. 
In 1874 he was elected a member of the Royal Academy of 
Science of Berlin, which he esteemed as a very high honour, 
and in 1888 he was admitted among ‘the nobles. Dr. 
WERNER VON SIEMENS presented his countrymen in 1886 
with 25,500/. to aid in the foundation of a national technical 
institution. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GRANTULLY CASTLE. 


N September 23 we published a reproduction of the 
dra‘ying by Mr. LEADBETTER, which appeared in 

the last exhibition of the Royal Academy. We now give, 
according to. promise, the companion view, showing the 
castle from the south-west. It will be seen from the plan 
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that the additions are extensive, and they have been 
arranged ‘‘so as to provide the necessary accommodation 
for a modern country house, while at the same time retain- 
ing the spirit of design of the old building, and keeping the 
modern additions as subservient as possible to the original 
building.” A description of the additions will be found on 
page 201. 
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SECOND SERIES. 


CAPITAL IN NAVE, MONREALE. 
AMBO IN THE CATHEDRAL, RAVELLO. 


(J. A. SLATER.) 
(J. A. SLATER.) 


KNAITH CHURCH RESTORATION. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


a third ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, 
president, in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT announced the results of the examinations 
that had been held. He also announced that the Ashpitel 
Prize had been awarded to Mr. Alfred Charles Houston, Mr. 
Harold Brakespear being specially commended, and in addition 
awarded a special prize of five guineas. 

Mr. W. C. STREET then read a paper entitled 


Some Problems of Town and City Development. 

Mr. Street, after a few introductory remarks, said the 
subject of open spaces might be considered more a sanitary or 
a surveyor’s question than one for architects; but that was 
hardly so, as the extension of building generally created the 
necessity for open spaces, and therefore new buildings should 
be designed with. regard for open spaces. Modern practice, 
until the last few years, had been too much the opposite. In 
the extension of any large city architects and public authorities 
should show more consideration for the surroundings and re- 
quirements of the population, and should work in accordance 
with an approved plan for the future development of such city. 
A great enemy to any such beneficial development had been 
the land-grabber, who, having purchased. land in the outskirts, 
planned as many streets as possible for the sake of the ground- 
rents. It might be said. that this did not affect architects, but 
he considered it was within the power of architects. to advise or 
influence public bodies, and to so direct public taste that enact- 
ments might be passed providing for the development of cities 


in accordance with a recognised and wholesome scheme. 
Good majn thoroughfares, with ornamental and recreative open 
spaces at convenient distances between them—the minor streets. 
being sufficiently wide—were to be desired. Many might 
exclaim that the attempt would improve picturesqueness out of 
the streets and produce monotony, but it was not inevitable ; 
the main avenues should be lined with buildings worthy of 
architects, the adjacent streets be healthily and brightly finished, 
and intermediate and diversified recreation-grounds be provided. 
In certain cities regulations existed to prevent the building of 
dwellings outside certain limits until the intervening spaces were 
filled up in accordance with an agreed-upon scheme. Such 
stringent regulations might at first frighten those who looked 
upon so-called natural developments alone as being beautiful, 
but that was a open question. A square or rectangular 
development, as of American cities, the author thought, was 
unnatural, the tendency in.all cities being for the traffic to pass 
and repass upon lines radiating from the centre where the prin- 
cipal business was conducted... The impression given by such 
radial development was far from unpleasant. It had been sug- 
gested that districts should be allotted for labouring classes. 
Mr. Street considered the separation of the classes neither 
healthy nor natural. In laying-out a district, it was better for 
the health of the dwellers in the main avenues that in the 
minor streets adjacent the buildings should be less in height 
than those in such avenues, the air at the back of the higher 
buildings being open to the circulation of currents at a lower 
level, and not so stagnant and unhealthy as when the space was. 
enclosed on all sides by lofty buildings. In laying-out open 
spaces, the dank, circumscribed and “ prisony ” look general to 
London squares should be avoided ; and the provision of large 
parks, stiff, flat and uninteresting (to repeat, said Mr. Street, 
the words used by the author of one paper read at the Con- 
gress of Hygiene) was not at all what he intended ; with intel- 
ligénce a wild space could be transformed to the purposes of a 
park with great success. At the Congress it had been pro- 
posed that before further building was perinitted around a con- 
gested district a zone of clear space should be provided, and 
that additions beyond should be in the form of picturesque 
suburbs. The effect, however, would be to still further 
augment the value of land at the centre, and to create dif- 
ferences of value of contiguous plots of land to such 
an extent that it might be advisable to exappropriate 
property in such land, and invest it in the State, which 
should lease and use it for the benefit of the nation. 
Railways were not to be forgotten, and the author thought that 
for the different main lines to come to and round the city, but 
not through the city, was better than to have a central railway 
station. The author had been informed that the consideration 
of possible developments of cities was wholly visionary ; that 
was hardly a correct view, for they had seen the change made 
by Baron Hausmann in Paris, anda great change was taking 
place in the chief cities of Italy, where buildings of great 
archeological interest were being swept away in order to con- 
struct big rectangular thoroughfares. The continental repre- 
sentatives at the Congress of Hygiene approached the subject 
with much lighter hearts. Herr Lechner, of Buda-Pesth, 
thought the best plan was to pull down the old town and build 
an entirely new one in its place ; while Herr Stubben, the city 
architect of Cologne, had urged the establishment of a compre- 
hensive building plan, and had stated that in any future exten- 
sion of Cologne 5 per cent. of the land would be reserved for 
parks, another 5 per cent. for plantations in streets and open 
places, and of the remaining 90 per cent. 60 per cent. would be 
given to buildings and 30 per cent. to streets. Mr. Street had 
prepared a sketch showing a type of what might be considered 
the natural development of a city, the earliest condition being a 
settlement of a mercantile community upon the bank of a 
navigable river. As the settlement tended first to spread along 
the bank, the early form would be that of a portion of an oval 
with the two centres parallel to the bank, and from that nucleus. 
the town would increase in curves parallel to the original oval, 
but with roads at convenient intervals leading towards the 
centre, while provision for open spaces or lungs could be made. 
Having quoted 45 Vict. cap. 14, sect. 14, with reference 
to air-space round buildings, Mr. Street said it would 
strike anyone that the provision of practically a_ strip 
of open space, 10 feet wide, at the rear of a_ building, 
while it might be sufficient for some buildings, would be 
manifestly inadequate if the building was of very great 
height, and in his opinion any regulation in regard to open 
space should have reference to the height of the buildings. 
The revised regulations, he thought, might be that no building 
whatever should hereafter be erected of a greater height than 
the width of the street, and that every building in the rear 
thereof should have astrip of land belonging to it of a minimum 
width equal to one-fourth the height of the building; the 
height of the one-storey building to be allowed in the open 
space should also be limited, 12 feet to the eaves being the - 
extreme limit. By the London County Council (General - 
Powers) Act, 1890, no building was to be of greater height than 
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go feet, and in the draft suggestions for a néw Building Act, 


generally assented to by the’ Institute, that maximum height 
was reduced to 75 feet, and might, he thought, be further 
reduced with advantage.’ Under those suggestions, when streets 
50 feet wide ran in parallel lines, and the buildings were 40 feet 
deep, there would be two 4o-feet front buildings, and two 12 feet 
6 inches open spaces, the distance between cross streets being 
105 feet, or 150 feet from centre to centre. One great blot on 
that arrangement, however, would be that houses in the main 
thoroughfare would hinder the access of air to the space at the 
back of the houses on the cross streets, and therefore there 
should be a minimum’ width of 25 feet between the backs of 
houses in the main road and the sides of those in cross streets. 
The Model By-laws recommended'a minimum width of 25 feet 
for all houses of a height of 35 feet or more, and if that 
were generally adopted air-space around buildings, would be 
liberally provided for. With reference to street improvements, 
the width of 40 feet seemed to be fixed:for subordinate develop- 
ments, and in some thoroughfares recently constructed the width 
of 70 feet had been adopted. Subways should be constructed under 
all main streets, and the several gas, water, telegraph and tele- 
phone companies paying rent for the space occupied by them 
would practically repay the cost of construction. Wood pave- 
ment he considered hardly an unmitigated blessing, while if 
asphalte were not so resonant it would be difficult to conceive 
of a better paving. Having alluded to the desirability of getting 

d of sky-signs and of a law to limit the size of the lettering 
of names upon or above shop-fronts, Mr. Street turned to the 
question of dwellings for the labouring classes, and emphasised 
his previous remarks on the want of wisdom in separating the 
classes, and deprecated the erection of large block dwellings. 
It had been proved at the late Congress that London, far from 
being overcrowded, did not accommodate one-eighth of the 
number of people that was possible on a similar area, as 
400 persons could be housed in block buildings on an acre; at 
present the proportion was 54°4 per acre, and the author thought 
if the erection of lofty blocks was at all likely to bring about 
such theoretical limits, that of itself ought to be a sufficient 
reason for discontinuing their erection. It was difficult to make 
subordinate streets sightly and interesting, as the architect was 
generally the last person the enterprising builder consulted, and 
any change for the better must come from the superior landlord 
directing the provision of dwelling accommodation instead of 
cutting up his land for ground-rents with regard for nothing 
else. Small tenements might be expensive as compared with 
blocks, but there might be advantages to counterbalance that of 
chapness, and for which the market rate might be higher. A 
great difficulty was to provide not only light and air, but sun- 
shine, and the provision for it should be one of the considerations 
when laying out small tenements, while to make them pretty or 
beautiful required more real genius than in dealing with build- 
ings where the expenditure was less restricted. 

Mr. WOODWARD proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Street 
for his paper. He said it was impossible to speak of open 
spaces without alluding to Lord Brabazon and what he had 
done to preserve the open spaces in London, and that excellent 
ideas had been shown in the laying out of London and pro- 
viding squares as gardens and lungs to the metropolis. There 
was an Act of Parliament with which Wren was acquainted with, 
providing an uninterrupted space of 40 ft. all along the banks of 
the Thames. There was also the enactment for a wide space 
on each side of the Marylebone Road. In later years we had 
to thank the Corporation for the Holborn Viaduct, and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for the Thames Embankment. 
Since then all the magnificent projects that emanated from 
Spring Gardens and had received the support of the public 
had been put aside by the London County Council, and all 
improvements utterly frustrated to get something out of the 
landlords. Mr. Woodward said that in Paris the provision of 
open spaces amounted to one acre for every thirteen persons, 
in Vienna one acre to every 100, and in London an acre to 
every 1,000, 

Mr. LEWIS ANGELL said the paper should have been called 
a dream of fair cities, but he thought Mr. Street’s faith in his 
own scheme was not robust, as he quoted George Eliot on the 
uselessness of making a calendar for the millennium. Napoleon, 
Hausmann and Alphand had made a new Paris. It was im- 
possible to make a new London, like a new Paris and a new 
Vienna. England, according to the Bishop of Peterborough, 
would prefer to be free rather than beautiful. Nothing short 
of an American fire or a Japanese earthquake would open the 
way to a new departure in London. It was the fashion now 
among some to depreciate the great landlords, and yet such 
beauty and open spaces as London possessed was almost 
entirely due to them. Referring to Mr. Street’s plan, with its 
circular and radial laying out, Mr. Angell pointed out that 
London as planned was practically circular on each side of the 
river. He deprecated the growth of a second suburban London 
all around, of which there was a danger, as it was endeavoured 


to assimilate the suburban building regulations with those of ! 


he metropolis. 


Mr. BAKER said any regulations making the height of 
houses depend on the width of the street should be most 
elastic. The great thoroughfares in the east of London were far 
grander than anything in other parts. Northumberland 
Avenue was a most dismal production. Mr. Baker showed 
diagram of a street and. buildings on each side, akeee 
apparently on the greenhouse principle, with the buildings. 
sloping away from the street. 

Mr. MACLACHLAN said he thought’ a combination of the’ 
radial and the rectilinear schemes, both of which separately he 
objected to, would produce the best system of planning. 

Mr. DAWSON said, to use a common expression, he was 
flabbergasted to hear that in Paris the open spaces amounted 
to one acre to thirteen inhabitants... Radial planning he 
thought was perfectly feasible if, instead of one centre only, 
there were several centres. 

Mr. P. GORDON SMITH severely criticised what he called 
Mr. Street’s spider-web plan, It was spotty in effect. The short 
streets also should have been turned into arcades. In addition, 
it was monotonous. He endorsed Mr. Angell’s statement that 
London was under obligations to the great landlords. It 
appeared to him that there must bea mistake in saying that there 
was an acre of open space in Paris to every thirteen perons. 

Mr. BOND, formerly surveyor to H.M. Charity Commis- 
sioners, considered London had grown up by the segregation of 
villages, and he did not wish to see London push its frontiers 
further into the suburbs. Taking the whole area two-thirds 
was composed of cottages, and it would be a mistake to think 
that a larger number of persons could not be housed on the 
area. He would have, therefore, loftier buildings, but plenty of 
air space in front and in the rear. 

Mr. Blashill and the President having made some remarks, 
the vote was passed by acclamation and the meeting terminated. 


A DISTINCTION IN THE ACOUSTIC 
PURPOSES OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS.* 


HERE is, I think, no department of our profession in 
which so much uncertainty prevails as in reference to the 
properties which in the designing of any building shall insure 
good acoustic results either for public speaking or for music. 
It would, of course, be impossible for me in a single paper to 
deal at all at length with the general subject of the acoustics of 
public buildings, and I therefore propose to confine myself, as 
the title of my paper implies, to the discussion of an important 
distinction in the acoustic purposes of public buildings, by 
showing that there are essential differences in certain acoustic 
elements between buildings intended principally for public 
speaking and buildings intended principally for music. I have 
said principally in both cases, because, while of course certain 
buildings, suchas lecture theatres, law courts, legislative assembly 
halls, &c., are certainly not intended for any other purpose than 
speech, and while also on the other hand certain buildings, such 
as our modern mammoth concert halls, are, as far as acoustics 
are concerned, intended almost solely for music, there are 
other buildings such as theatres, churches, &c., in which the 
question of compromise between the two purposes has to be 
considered. Being as those of you who know me are aware, 
the organist of one of our larger city churches and taking a 
very warm amateur interest in music, you will readily under- 
stand that this subject naturally appeals very strongly to me, 
more especially upon its musical side. : 

Many of you may possibly be able to recall instances of 
rooms or buildings which while favourable for speaking have 
been unfavourable for music, and of rooms which, though. 
difficult to speak in, have been flattering for music. To 
illustrate what I mean, and as an indication of the question 
which I wish suggestively to bring Lefore you this afternoon, 
let me here, before proceeding to discuss the subject in its 
proper order, quote two examples which helped very strongly 
to impress upon me the distinction I wish to emphasise. In 
December, 1878, Herr Kretschmann organised in Sydney a 
series of grand musical recitals in honour of Beethoven, and’ 
obtained the use of our university great hall for them. This 
was I believe the first occasion on which this hall had been 
used for music since the inaugural musical festivals held in it 
at its opening in 1858 or 1859, and some of us, who as late 
undergraduates had had ample opportunity for discovering 
how bad the hall was for public speaking, thought that it must 
necessarily be equally so for music. To our surprise, however, 
we discovered that quite the reverse was the case, and that 
soloists, whose voices were so familiar to us as to supply a 
standard for judgment, were heard to more than usual advan- 
tage, and that the lighter orchestral music was distinctly 
audible even at the extreme end of the hall. On the different 
nights of these performances I sat in entirely different parts of 


* A paper by Mr. H. C. Kent, M.A., read at a meeting of the 


4 Sydney Architectural Association, and published in the S.A.A, Notes. 
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the hall, intentionally changing my seat after the first night to 
various positions, to verify its unexpectedly good musical pro- 
perties. Some of the principal soloists also,‘to whom I after- 
wards spoke on the subject, confirmed my opinion, and stated 
that they also were surprised at’ finding how pleasant a build- 
ing it was for them to sing in. Qn further inquiry I learnt 
that the same favourable impression of its musically acoustic 
properties had been formed at the inaugural festival twenty 
years earlier. Through the courtesy of Mr. Cyril Blacket I 


have obtained the dimensions of this hall, but it will be 


better to discuss these later in their proper place. Still more 
recently another illustration of the flattering effect upon solo- 
singing produced by a building was impressed upon me in 
connection with one of our ecclesiastical buildings (which is 
certainly not favourable to public speaking), where shortly after 
the arrival of a cultivated soloist who at that time was often to 
be heard there, I had several opportunities of listening to him 
with great enjoyment. A very little later I heard him in one 
of our concert-rooms as well as three or four times in private, 
and on each of these later occasions, while all the cultivation 
was still evident, the apparent difference in the quality of 
tone was such that I thought with some disappointment that 
I had previously overrated his voice, until still later, on hearing 
him again under the first conditions, I noted that the voice had 
recovered its apparently lost charm, and discovered that the 
building rather than the singer was responsible for the differ- 
ence. These two illustrations will, as I have said, serve to 
indicate the more especial question which I wish suggestively 
to lay before you this afternoon, for of course to attempt any- 
thing like an exhaustive inquiry into the general subject 
of building acoustics would, as I have said, be impos- 
sible in the short time at my Gisposal. In discussing 
any question in connection with building acoustics, one 
cannot but feel much regret, and some degree of astonish- 
ment, that this branch of applied, or perhaps I should 
say unapplied, science should be still in the unsatisfactory 
conditions of uncertainty in which it is, and that there should 
be so little published teaching upon it, for while we have 
several modern treatises on sound, the only English text-book 
on applied acoustics that I know of is Mr. Roger Smith’s very 
interesting little book, the remaining published matter on the 
subject consisting of papers and articles, some of which are 
almost more embarrassing than helpful from the diversity of 
their advice. 

I propose to divide my subject by (1) stating and 
defining such of the laws affecting the propagation and trans- 
mission of sound as bear upon it, and (2) distinguishing in 
their application to buildings between those which appear more 
especially to afford favourable conditions for public speaking 
and those which appear to afford favourable conditions for 
music. In what I have to say I shall avail myself largely of 
Professor Tyndall’s and Dr. Stone’s treatises on “ Sound,” and 
of Mr. Roger Smith’s little manual, though I shall adopt a 
somewhat different classification and order to the last-named. 

First, then, to state and define such of the laws affecting 
the propagation and transmission of sound as bear upon my 
subject. 1. Sound is the effect upon the ear of an undulatory 
or wave-like motion of the particles of an elastic medium, 


‘caused by the vibration of an elastic body. Sound may be 


generated in various ways, ¢.g. by shock, explosion, friction, 
&c., but it only becomes sound to us when there is some 
elastic medium of conduction to convey to our ears the motion 
set up by the generating body. This may be illustrated by the 
well-known experiment of causing a bell to be struck under the 
exhausted receiver of an air-pump, when no sound is audible. 
The most common medium of conduction is, of course, the 
atmosphere, the elastic particles of which undergo a wave-like 
motion, being alternately compressed and rarefied, each 
individual particle communicating its impulse to its neighbours, 
but with very little forward movement of the particles them- 
selves. As Dr. Stone says, “There is nothing resembling the 
flight of a rifle bullet between the source of sound and the 
auditor’s ear.”. Of course, the waves of sound issuing from a 
sonorous body in an uninterrupted medium, like the rays of light 
from a candle, must not be regarded as moving merely in a 
linear direction. It is true that both in the case of sound and 
of light, the communication between the producer and _ the 
recipient takes a linear form, but the real constitution of the 
unconfined wave is spherical, though owing to the modifying 
influences of original direction and variation of atmosphere, 
quite apart from the alteration by obstacles, this spherical form 
probably exists absolutely only in theory. 

2. Sound may be classified as of unperiodic vibration and 
of periodic vibration. I put this classification thus early 
because it is at this point that the distinction which is the 
special subject of my paper begins. Single separate vibrations 
acting upon the tympanum of the ear, I will, for the want of a 
better term, define as “dissonant,” by which I do not neces- 
sarily mean discordant sounds, while those which act with con- 
tinuous regularity of vibrations I will call “consonant.” Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, in distinguishing between noise and music; 


says, “The pulses which produce noise are of irregular 
strength and recurrence.” And again, “The only condition 
necessary to the production of a musical sound is that the 
pulses should succeed each other in the same interval of time,” 
and he adds, ‘*‘ No matter what its origin may be, if this condi- 
tion be fulfilled the sound becomes musical. If a watch, for 
exainple, could be caused to tick with sufficient rapidity—say, 
one hundred times a second—the ticks would lose their in- 
dividuality and blend to a musical tone.” Every schoolboy 
knows how to produce a note or tone with his slate-pencil ; 
holding the pencil vertically and somewhat loosely between 
the fingers, on moving it over the slate a succession of taps is 
heard; by pressure these taps can be caused to succeed each 
other so quickly as to produce a continuous sound, which, 
though we can hardly call it melodious music, is still decidedly 
a note or tone. The production of a musical sound by taps 
has been often illustrated by causing the teeth of a rotating 
wheel to strike in quick succession against a card. From this, 
then, we see that dissonant sounds may become consonant or 
musical by repeating them with a periodic velocity. Speaking 
and singing may, I think, be said to differ in kind in this par- 
ticular, although, of course, there are degrees of regularity of 
vibration in speech, depending upon the mode of uttering and 
sustaining words, and speech may of course itself shade into 
singing, as, for instance, in intoning, to which I shall allude 
again later on. In confirmation of, what I have just said as to 
speech belonging to the class of sounds of unperiodic vibration, 
I will quote again from Professor Tyndall, who, speaking of 
the celebrated scientist, Dr. Robert Hooke. and quoting from 
Birch’s “‘ History of the Royal Society,” published in 1757, tells 
us that “ Mr. Hooke showed an experiment of making musical 
and other sounds by the help of teeth of brass wheels, which 
teeth were made of equal bigness for musical sounds but of un- 
equal for vocal sounds ;” and again, quoting from Richard 
Waller’s “Life of Hooke,” that “‘ He (Dr. Hooke) showed a 
way cf making musical and other sounds by the striking of the 
teeth of several brass wheels proportionately cut as to their 
numbers, and turned verysast round, in which it was observable 
that the equal or proportional strokes of the teeth, that is, 2 to 1, 
4 to 3, &c., made the musical notes, but the unequal strokes of the 
teeth more answered the sound of the voice in speaking.” The 
question of the generation or production of sounds of periodic 
vibration brings us of course at once to the musical side of our sub- 
ject, and here J feel it necessary to puta restraint upon myself, as 
this subject of musical vibration is so wonderful and fascinating 
that to deal with it at all as it deserves would mean writing a 
book rather than a paper. To any of you who care to follow 
it I would, in addition to Dr. Stone’s book, commend a very 
charming little book on “ The Theory of Sound in its Relation to 
Music,” by Professor Blaserna. I shall necessarily deal with 
this portion of my subject more fully when speaking of the 
pitch and reinforcement of sounds. Under the present head 
I will content myself with stating merely that musical sounds 
may be generated by shock or friction setting up vibration. 
(a) In plates, bars or strings of metal and other fibrous strings. 
(6) In columns of air. Under the first head we may class bells 
and all stringed instruments, and under the second head all 
wind instruments. 

Having so far, then, distinguished between sounds of un- 
periodic and periodic vibration, let us next in order note that— 

3. Sound is transmitted at a uniform rate of velocity in the 
same medium, but with constantly diminishing intensity. ‘The 
velocity of sound in air is about 1,090 feet per second at 32 deg. 
Fahr., or about 1,120 feet per second at 60 deg. Fahr., z.e. about 
124 miles per minute, In water the velocity of sound is about 
44 times as rapid, but there is considerably more loss in 
resonance. In wood and in metals the velocity of sound is 
very much greater still. The velocity of sound in the atmo- 
sphere, as we should expect, is affected by the density of that 
medium, and therefore varies slightly with the temperature, as 
well as with the humidity. The degree of intensity of sound is 
due to the force of the original movement, to the distance 
through which the vibrations have acted, to the directness of 
their line of action and the density of the medium. The 
intensity, or loudness of a sound, does not alter the measure- 
ment from crest to crest, which we call the wave-length of each 
vibration, but causes greater or less amplitude in each undula- 
tion. It will be readily understood that the intensity of sound 
diminishes as it becomes more and more extended, inasmuch 
as the original impulse is spread over a constantly increasing 
area, so that the quantity of it which strikes upon any given 
point will be proportionately less. As with light so with sound, 
the intensity in an unconfined medium diminishes as the square 
of the distance. While the wave-length is the same the 
amplitude of each undulation diminishes as it recedes from the 
source. The diminution of intensity may of course be very 
modified by preventing the sonorous wave from spreading 
equally in all directions, e.g. if it be confined to a tube it may 
travel for long distances with but very slight loss of intensity. 
The ordinary office speaking tube is a familiar example of this. 

4. Sounds differ in pitch and in quality. The pitch of a 
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sound is that characteristic by which we distinguish it as 
being shrill or deep, or as we are accustomed to express it in 
music, as being high or low. We have just seen that the 
intensity or loudness of a sound depends on the amplitude of 
its vibrations. _The pitch of a sound depends entirely upon the 
greater or less rapidity of the vibrations ; the greater the rapidity 
the more shrill the sound, so that pitch and intensity are 
entirely distinct. The characteristic of pitch will be clearer to 
you after an examination of the manner in which strings and 
columns of air vibrate. ! : 

The lecturer then dealt with the method of vibration | of 
strings and columns of air and showed how from the subdivi- 
sion thereof are obtained the fundamental tone and its harmonics, 
and the simple numerical ratio of vibration which these bear to 
each other. ‘ ; 

If you have followed me in what I have just said as 
to the manner in which the strings: and columns of air 
vibrate, you will now be better able to consider the subject of 
pitch. The pitch of a sound, as I have already said, depends 
entirely upon the rapidity of vibration. When notes from 
entirely separate sources are of the same pitch their rates of 
vibration are the same.. If, for example, a string, a tuning-fork, 
an organ-pipe and the human voice yields notes of the same pitch, 
it is because the vibrations in each case are of the same rapidity. 
This is capable of absolute proof by means ofa most interesting 
intrument invented by Cagniard de la Tour, and which is called 
the Siren. [The lecturer then showed how from the Siren can 
be obtained the relative vibration values of a note and its har- 
monics, confirming their ratios ; then he dealt with the audible 
limits of pitch, showing by table the approximate limits of 
audible notes and the range of instrumental and vocal music ; 
next he showed how from pitch can be deducted the wave- 
length of a sound and the length of an organ-pipe of this note, 
and then described the phenomenon of the interference or beats 
of discordant notes, and afterwards briefly referred to the 
variations in musical standard pitch.] I fear you will think 
that I have dwelt at undue length under this heading of pitch, 
but you must remember that I have included therein the ex- 
planations of the mode of vibration of strings and columns of 
air, in addition to which I have been anxious to sufficiently 
emphasise the dependence of harmonies of musical tones upon 
simple numerical ratios. Thus far we have seen that the 
sensation of musical tone is due to a rapid, perfectly periodic 
vibration of the sonorous body, and that of noise to less periodic 
or unperiodic vibration, and further that the intensity of any 
sound is due to the width or ainplitude of its vibrations, and 
the pitch of it to the frequency, z.e. to the length of its vibra- 
tions. We next proceed to discuss another characteristic of 
sound which is generally defined as quality. 

We have said that sounds differ in quality. The quality of 
a sound is principally due to the nature of the substance which 
emits it, though it is also more or less slightly affected by 
the nature and condition of the transmitting medium. Exam- 
ples of distinction in quality may be illustrated by the difference 
in effect upon our ears between a blow struck upon different 
substances, or by the difference in music between a note of the 
same pitch sounded upon a wooden flute and upon a brass 
horn. The French call this difference zzmére, and the Germans 
call it hlangfarbe (clang-tint), We are all, of course, perfectly 
familiar with the difference, but possibly not so familiar with 
what constitutes it. As it does not bear so much upon the 
practical side of our subject, I shall not dwell upon it longer 
than is necessary to indicate the lines of the constitution of 
this difference, In explaining to you the vibration of strings 
and columns of air, I stated that co-existent with the funda- 
mental vibration we always have proportionate smaller vibra- 
tions going on, so that in reality we always hear a note more 
or less enriched by its harmonics, and it is to these affiliated 
or subordinate waves producing co-existent harmonics, or 
over-tones or upper partial tones, as they are sometimes called, 
that is due the character or quality of any sound. If we 
could make the vibrations of sound suddenly visible, we should, 
doubtless, find that although the wave-lengths of different 
sounds of the same pitch are equal, the varieties in subordinate 
form are practically infinite, the main waves being accom- 
panied by smaller waves, and broken into what would probably 
appear as differing ripples of differing amplitude and form— 
rounded, pointed and of all sorts of form, possibly including 
spirals. Professor Tyndall, in justifying the use of the terms 
over-tone and s/ang/arbe (clang-tint), makes a suggestive com- 
parison between the varying vibrations of light and those of 
sound, productive of compound colours in the one and com- 
bined tones in the other. This characteristic which we call 
the quality of musical sounds is treated at some length by Dr. 
Stone, who tells us that “musically, there are very few cases in 
which the sound of a resonant body consists ofa simple tone, 
the chief instances being tuning-forks, mounted on a sounding- 
box, and large stopped organ-pipes very gently blown.” And, 
again, that “the sensation ofa musical tone is compounded.out 
of the sensations of several simple tones, the prime tone being 
louder than any of the upper. partial tones, and hence alone 


determining the pitch.” And once again, that “even when 
these upper partials are not. separately perceived because they 
fuse into the whole mass of musical sound, their existence in 
our sensation is established by the difference in the quality of 
the tone.” When speaking previously of harmonics, I showed 
that when the note C, for instance, is sounded, it introduces, 
besides its octave, the new notes G and E, and these, of 
course, produce in a fainter degree further upper partials; 
and thus, out of what we usually calla single note we really 
hear a compound tone, which, if its upper. partials are 
more strongly marked, is more. brilliant, as in bass instru- 
ments, and if less strongly marked, is less brilliant, as in wood 
tones. I might go further than this, and explain that combina- 
tions of tones give rise to still further tones, which we call 
resultant tones ; but I think enough has been said under this 
head to show you that, through its dependence upon the sound- 
ing of harmonies, the quality of what we call individual tones, 
as well as the harmony of © mbined chords, is intimately con- 
nected with the simple ratios of numbers. 
5. Sound is subject not only to conduction, but also to re- 
flection, deflection, refraction and absorption. As already 
stated, all sound only becomes audible to us by conduction. 
Although the most common medium of conduction is the 
atmosphere, any elastic medium will convey it, and the higher 
the elasticity of the medium the greater the velocity of conduc- 
tion, e.g. as has been already stated, the velocity of sound 
through water is about 44 times as rapid as through air, and 
in wood (along the fibre) and in the harder metals it is much 
greater still, being in iron as much as 15 times as rapid as in 
air. The conductions of sound can, as I have also previously 
stated, be greatly assisted by preventing its spreading equally 
in all directions, as for example in an office speaking tube, or in 
a speaking trumpet. The possibility of the conduction of 
sound by the conversion of its vibrations into electric vibrations, 
and wvzce versd, is shown in that most wonderful recent dis- 
covery, the modern telephone Mr. Roger Smith tells us that 
the phenomenon of the Whispering Gallery of St. Paul’s is due 
to conduction, his explanation being that the whisper spoken 
by any one with his face turned towards the wall, and close to 
it, is conducted at the same time in two opposite directions 
along the smooth surface of the interior of the circular drum 
below the dome, and that thus the two conducted sounds 
arriving by opposite paths at other side at the same moment, 
reach there with but very little loss of intensity, so that a 
listener at that spot will hear a sound twice as loud as at any 
other part of the circuit. If this explanation be correct, Dr. 
Stone and Professor Blaserna are in error in ascribing the 
phenomena to reflection from a focus of one curve to a focus of 
another curve. 
The reflection of sound is one of the most familiar of the 
phenomena in connection with acoustics. Sound in this respect 
follows to a certain extent only the same law as light, the angle 
of reflection being equal to the angle of incidence only when 
the angle is greater than 45 deg., for, according to Mr. Scott 
Russell, when the vibrations strike at an angle between 
45 deg. and 30 deg. they are not perfectly reflected at an equal 
angle, and when striking at an angle more acute than 30 deg. 
they are not reflected at all, but are conducted along the surface 
of the object inthe same way that a water wave, when striking. 
against a bank at a very acute angle, glides along it instead of 
being reflected by it. To this power of reflection, of course, is 
due the well-known phenomenon of echo, one of the most 
annoying of the effects of a bad acoustic building. The velocity 
of sound being at an ordinary indoor temperature about 
1,120 feet per second, and experiment having shown that about 
five syllables are pronounced in one second, and that therefore 
the time length of a syllable is about one-fifth of a second, in 
which time sound would travel over 224 feet, it follows that if a 
reflecting wall be 112 feet distant, one syllable, taking one-tenth 
of a second to reach the wall and one-tenth of a second to 
return to the observer, in all one-fifth of a second, would be 
reflected just a syllable of time after the sound uttered. Now, 
if the distance be twice as great, 7.2. 224 feet, we might get two 
clear syllables reaching the observer by echo, and at three 
times the distance, three syllables, and so on. An echo may 
also be multiple when the sound is reflected from two paraliel 
walls at a sufficient distance from each other. Professor 
Blaserna tells of a case near Milan, where a building with two 
parallel wings repeats the report of a pistol as often as thirty- 
two times. As with light and heat, so also with sound ; when 
the lines of vibration strike upon a concave surface they will 
be reflected to a focus, and conversely if the sound emanates 
from the focus of a concave surface it will be reflected to the 
more distant point, in which case, of course, its intensity will 
not diminish as the square of the distance. Professor Tyndalt 
tells of a case cited by Sir John Herschel, in connection with a 
Silician cathedral, where the confessional was so placed that 
the whispers of the penitents were reflected by the curved roof 
and brought to a focus at a distant part of the edifice. The 
focus was discovered by accident by a man, who for some time 
afterwards entertained himself and his friends with listening to 
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utterances only intended for the priest’s ear. One day, how- 
ever, his own wife being the penitent, both he and his friends 
were made acquainted with secrets which, however entertaining 
to his friends, afforded anything but amusement to himself. The 
similarity of reflection between heat or light and sound from 
concave surfaces is very strikingly shown in the case of two 
parabolic mirrors, which, from the nature of their curves, 
reflect any lines striking on them from their foci away in parallel 
lines. Probably many of you have seen the familiar experiment 
of reflection and concentration of light and heat from a pair of 
parabolic mirrors placed a long distance apart, and the parallel 
experiment of hearing in the focus of one mirror the ticking of 
a watch placed in the focus of the other. Efforts have been 
made to utilise this property of reflection from parabolic curves, 
so as to prevent echo, for’ of course you will see that from a 
parabolic surface there could be no echo except at the focus, 
and even at this point the distance the reflected waves travel 
will be comparatively so short that the interval between the 
direct and the reflected sound will be scarcely, if at all, 
perceptible. 

The deflection of sound is due to the spreading again of the 
waves of vibration after they have passed some obstacle in their 
course. You must be all familiar with the phenomenon of 
sound shadows, as they are called, eg. in the case of an 
obstacle intervening between an auditor and a church bell. As 
you retreat from such an obstacle, even though it remains in the 
same direct line between you and the sound, it ceases to have 

so marked an effect, because the waves have spread again 
round it. 

The refraction of sound, that is, the bending of it when it 
enters a medium of different density, is a phenomenon 
analogous to the refraction of light, and doubtless plays a part 
in the acoustics of buildings from the different density of the 
layers of the atmosphere caused by heat and wind currents. 

The absorption of sound by a soft or yielding surface is a 
phenomenon analogous to the absorption of light by a dark 
surface. A familiar illustration of the absorption of sound may 
be found in the diminution produced in the resonance of a 
room by furnishing it, especially when curtains and hangings 
and carpets are introduced, or by the filling of a hall with an 
audience. I myself have a constantly recurring experience in 
the absorption of sound, for in playing the concluding voluntary 
in the Pitt Street Church when there has been one of the huge 
congregations that we sometimes have, I can clearly feel the 
gradual difference in resonance as the people depart ; indeed, 
{ think even if I were blindfolded I could almost tell from the 
organ whether there were a packed or a moderate or a sparse 
congregation. 

6. Sound is Capable of Reinforcement by Setting up a 
Vibration in Bodies which will Vibrate to the same Note.—One 
of the simplest illustrations that can be given of this character- 
istic of sound is that of striking a tuning-fork and then bringing 
the end of it in contact with the body of a violin or the sounding- 
board of a piano, when a most perceptible reinforcement of 
sound will be obtained. A less familiar, but perhaps more 
striking illustration is afforded by striking the tuning-fork and 
then holding it over a long glass jar and gradually shortening 
the column of air in the jar by gently pouring in water, when 
suddenly at a certain point the reinforcement bursts out into 
distinct tone. An exactly parallel example to the last-named is 
obtained by striking a tuning-fork and bringing it to the open- 
ing of an organ-pipe of the same note, when the reinforcement 
is heard, whereas if we bring it to the opening of another organ- 
pipe there is little or no reinforcement, and if any number of 
different tuning-forks were struck and placed in the same pipe 
at once, the pipe would respond only to that of its own note 
and its harmonics. This law of what we may call sympathetic 
vibration is, from a musical point of view, of the greatest 
importance. You have already seen, when we were discussing 
the vibration of columns of air, that the tone of an ordinary 
organ-pipe is due to the sympathetic vibration of a column of 
air upon an original vibration produced by blowing against an 
intercepted film of air at the embouchure. Similarly in reed- 
pipes the tone is due to the sympathetic vibration of the column 
of air upon the vibration of a small tongue of metal. Similarly 
in all wind instruments the tone is due to sympathetic vibration 
of the column of air upon an original vibration produced by 
embouchure, by reed or by lip tension. All wind instruments, 
therefore, depend for their tone upon this law of sympathetic 
vibration. This law of sympathetic vibration, however, not 
only gives their tone to all'wind instruments, but equally so to 
all stringed instruments which depend for their tone upon the 
power of exciting sympathetic vibrations, either first upon thin 
wood, and thence upon enclosed masses of air of special 
dimensions, bearing simple ratios expressible by the numbers 
I, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, so that they may respond to every possible 
note, as in the violin and all kindred instruments, or else upon 
specially constructed wooden sounding-boards, made of such 
shape as also to respond to all notes, as ina piano. You will 
see this at once, for without the resonance-chamber of a violin 
or the sounding-board of a piano the strings of these instruments 


would be feeble in the extreme, and the variations which make 
one violin or one piano so much more valuable than another for 
musical purposes do not lie in the things themselves, but in the 
special success or otherwise in the construction and dimensions 
of the reinforcing body which they throw into sympathetic 
vibration, Now every mass of enclosed air in an apartment 
may, for musical purposes, be regarded to a certain extent as a 
resonance chamber. If, then, the ratio of numbers plays so 
important a part as we have seen it does in the resonance 
chambers of the instruments which produce musical notes, 
surely the relation of simple ratios in the dimensions of the hall 
or room in which the music is to be heard must also play 
some part in both the quality and reinforcement of musical 
sounds. 

Having thus far stated and defined such of the laws 
affecting the propagation and transmission of sound as bear 
upon our subject, I now turn, as 1am sure you must think it 
time I did, to the second part of my subject, which is :—2. To 
distinguish in their application between those which appear 
more especially to afford favourable conditions for public 
speaking, and those which appear to afford favourable condi- 
tions for music. Mr. Roger Smith, in treating of the obstacles 
and auxiliaries which buildings may present to sounds, says 
that he has heard it expressed as a deliberate opinion by one of 
the greatest living authorities on acoustics, that there is no pos- 
sible building equal to the open air for perfection of hearing. 
If this should really apply to public speaking (and, considering 
how much sound must be lost overhead, it ought not even to 
apply to this), I venture to say, even in the face of so great an 
authority, that it certainly does not apply where music is con- 
cerned. Let us then in considering this distinction in the 
acoustic purposes of buildings deal first with buildings for 
public speaking. 

1. Buildings for Public Speaking.—In inquiring which of 
the laws of sound just considered apply to buildings for public 
speaking, it must first be noted that such building may have an 
outline approaching a semicircular or horseshoe shape, or may 
be rectangular in form. In either case some limit of size must 
of course apply, and this must be obtained from some definite 
results of past experiment or from fresh experiment. Mr. 
Roger Smith tells us that the experiments on this subject under- 
taken by Saunders, and recorded by him in his book on theatres, 
gave as a result that, when a person was made to read from a 
book on a still day upon a open plain, he could be heard 92 feet 
in front, 75 feet on each side, and 31 feet behind, and the 
bounding line shown as denoting these limits was a flattened 
circle, having a radius of 75 feet all round, excepting in the 
rear, where the radius would be shortened to ar feet. Sir 
Christopher Wren, in a letter on church-building, however, Mr. 
Smith goes on to tell us, gives a much more limited range, and 
says that a moderate voice may be heard 50 feet distant before 
the preacher, 30 feet on each side, and 20 feet behind the 
pulpit. Rhode, in his book, assigns a limit intermediate 
between the two above named, and considers that a theatre 
will be within the range of the natural direct radiation of sound 
where no person is further than 70 feet from the speaker, and 
that such a theatre would occupy about 5,000 square feet of 
ground, and would seat about 1,000 persons on the ground 
floor, and about 2,000 altogether, including galleries. I think 
that the profession would be glad to have this question more 
fully experimented upon by a committee of scientific experts 
for the establishment of something like a definite rule. Next, 
in considering the application of the laws of sound, it must be 
evident that if the first requirement in the acoustics of a build- 
ing for public speaking is that its limit of size shall be such as 
to bring all auditors within the range of the voice, the second 
requirement is that there shall be nothing to mar the distinct- 
ness or separateness of enunciation. Anything therefore that 
tends to sustain or prolong the vibrations of separate syllables 
so as to fuse them into one another, however much it may 
improve the quality or tend to reinforce the musical tone of a 
voice, will be detrimental’ to speaking, as tending to destroy 
distinctness. Hence I think we must conclude that we cannot 
hope to improve by any aid from a building the natural voice of 
a speaker, which is perhaps the half-truth enunciated by Mr. 
Roger Smith’s quoted authority, when he said that no building 
is equal to the open air for perfection of hearing. If, however, 
we cannot improve the natural voice, we can surely do some- 
thing towards preventing its loss in undesirable directions. 

The problems therefore, I think, to be solved in connection 
with buildings for public speaking can perhaps best be stated 
in negative terms as follows :—(@) To avoid such dimensions 
as will tend to undue resonance ; (4) to avoid all arrangements 
and material that may obstruct or absorb, or reflect in wrong 
directions, the vibrations that should strike directly from the 
speaker upon his audience. Undue height, as compared with 
other dimensions, must therefore be avoided, as it will tend not 
only to resonance, if it be in harmonic proportions with the 
other dimensions, but also to absorption of sound overhead, 
and to risk of reflection from a high ceiling. A large amount 
of air behind a speaker must also be avoided on account of its 
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tending to absorption in a wrong direction. It appears to be 
agreed, as the result of experience, that it is advantageous 
for a speaker to have a little space behind him, but this space 
should be lower and narrower than the rest of the building ; 
and, speaking generally, it would appear to be right to diminish 
the volume of air contained in a building for public speaking 
to the smallest amount compatible with good proportion and 
the preservation of free space for the sound to penetrate direct 
to every part. Concave parabolic reflectors have been some- 
times placed behind a speaker to give greater effect to his 
voice, but they necessitate his always standing exactly at the 
focus ; and, moreover, they have the great disadvantage of 
bringing all the whisperings, and other slight sounds produced in 
the room, and reflecting them in a concentrated form in the 
speaker’s ear, for which reason they have been generally dis- 
carded. As a corrective in cases where there has been too 
large a volume of air over a _ speaker’s head, a convex 
reflector has, however, been frequently used with advantage to 
prevent the sound being unduly absorbed in an undesired 
direction. This was done, Mr. Roger Smith tells us, very suc- 
cessfully by Mr. Penrose, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, when, a tem- 
porary pulpit having been erected under the dome, it was found 
necessary to prevent the voice from ascending and being lost 
in the dome. It is never well to elevate a speaker much above 
any part of his audience, as the voice can be thrown upward 
with much less effort than downwards. The floor of the audi- 
torium should therefore, when possible, be made to slope up- 
wards, and the seats ranged one above another, and if this 
rising line be set out upon a concave curve, determined by 
grading the seats to a definite gauge by radiating lines drawn 
from the speaker, as recommended by Mr. Scott Russell, and 
called by him an “isacoustic curve,” it would seem to afford 
the best possible arrangement. In constructing a dramatic 
theatre, however, for a very large audience, the stepped seats 
must, to some extent, be superseded by tiers of galleries ; but 
in each separate part of these the stepped arrangement can be 
adopted. agers 

As regards reflection or echo in buildings of a theatrical 
form, there will not be much risk from the walls, inasmuch as 
the stepped arrangement of the auditorium and the galleries, 
and the absorption by the occupants, will so break the direct 
lines of vibration as to prevent reflection from the walls, while 
if the ceiling be formed on a cove which has its focus close to 
itself, there can be no reflection back to the audience from it. 
In the buildings of rectangular oblong form, however, the risk 
of reflection or echo is much greater, as, in addition to the 
direct echo from the end wall, and if lofty from the ceiling 
also, we shall have to guard against the secondary reflection or 
echo when the conducted sound reaches the angles formed by 
the walls and the angles of the ceilings with the walls. In such 
buildings direct echo from the opposite wall can be largely 
obviated by such expedients as making the end wall elliptic, 
and by breaking it with recesses or with a deep-stepped 
gallery, and even by such expedients as by using absorbent 
materials, such as draperies, while secondary echoes can be 
largely obviated by cutting off the rectangles with a curve, as 
well as by slight breaks in the side walls, which will prevent 
the conduction of the waves along their surface; direct echo 
from the ceiling may be prevented as in the previous case. I 
have said by slight breaks in the side walls, because deep, 
square recesses in the walls, excepting at the end opposite the 
speakers, and deep, square openings in the ceilings also, such 
as lanterns, should, as far as possible, be avoided, as these 
will have a tendency each to set vp its own little column of 
sonorous air, and to create in this way a set of conflicting 
vibrations. 

Thus far I have been treating of buildings for use by public 
speakers from a simple position, but there are other public- 
speaking apartments, such as legislative chambers and law 
courts, in which the sound has to proceed from various 
positions. Of these, law courts of course present the simpler 
problem, inasmuch as the points of sound-propagation are 
fewer and more definitely fixed, ¢.¢. the bench, the barristers’ 
table and the witness-box. So far as I am aware these have 
very seldom, if ever, had a curved outline on plan, and in most 
cases are much too lofty for speaking purposes, and are 
frequently further acoustically ruined by ceiling lanterns. 
From the comparatively limited dimensions necessary for a 
law court it ought not to be by any means an impossible 
problem to design a thoroughly satisfactory model, and I 
commend it to any of you who desire to win renown. 

As regards the materials to be employed in the interior of 
buildings for speaking, such as ceiling and wall linings, &c., it 
seems to be generally recommended, without discrimination 
between such buildings and buildings for music, that as much 
wood-lining as possible should be used. Although this seems 
to be the prevailing opinion, I yet humbly venture to think 
that however suitable the predominance of such materials may 
be in buildings for music, they are likely, by increasing 
resonance, to detract from the clear definition and distinctness 
which are the first requisites in a building for public speaking. 


Judging from the emphasis which in the first portion of my 
paper I have laid upon the relation of simple numerical ratios 
to the quality and reinforcement of musical tones, you will not 
be surprised to hear me express a very strong opinion in favour 
of harmonic proportions in the dimensions of buildings intended 
for music, and a desire for further scientific investigation as to — 
what proportions will yield the best results. From what I have 
previously said it must be evident to you that in the production 
of musical sounds simple harmonic ratios in dimensions are of 
the most essential importance, e.g. in the body of a violin, &c- 
Inferentially, therefore, they surely must, to say the least of it, 
be not unimportant in the transmission of musical sounds. Of 
course I am aware that such inferential argument is not proof, 
but I believe I am correct in saying that the few examples that 
can be quoted appear so strongly to support this theory as to 
very materially strengthen such argument, and to make us. 
desire further efforts in the same direction. Mr. Roger Smith 
quotes two examples of very large halls which have proved 
exceptionally successful for music. The first of these is the 
Free Trade Hall at Manchester, the dimensions of which he 
tells us are, height, 52 feet, width, 78 feet, and length, 130 feet, 
z.é. in the ratio of 2 to 3 to 5. The second is the Surrey Music 
Hall, the dimensions of which are in the ratio of 2 to 2 to 5, 
that is, of the extreme dimensions ; this latter building, however, 
of which Mr. Smith gives sectional drawings, has a central area 
with a clerestory, the galleries being under lower wing roofs all 
around, and if the proportionate dimensions of this central area 
be taken, as I think they should, they show the ratios of 2 to 3 
to 6, viz. width, 45 feet, height, 67 feet 6 inches, and length, 
145 feet, which | think very instructive as anexample. Strange 
to say, these dimensions are almost exactly the same that Mr. 
Cyril Blacket has given as the dimensions of our own University 
Hall, to which I referred in my opening remarks, his figures 
being, width, 45 feet, height, 68 feet, and length, 135 
feet. Mr. Roger Smith quotes one room of smaller dimen- 
sions, viz. a music-room in Edinburgh, designed by Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, where the principle of harmonic ratios 
has been intentionally carried out, not only in the leading 
dimensions, but even in all the details: in this room the ratios 
selected were 3, 4 and 5. In the main dimensions these have 
been slightly varied, however, for though the width is 36 feet 
and the height 48 feet, the length instead of being 60 feet has 
been extended to 90 feet, so that the length has ‘had its first 
harrmonic, z.e. one-half added to it. The result musically is 
quoted as most successful. A musical friend of mind who has 
paid considerable attention to this subject, and with whom I 
have more than ouce discussed it, very strongly advocates the 
proportions I to 1 to 2 for width, height and length, as repre- 
senting the ratio of the first harmonic or octave. Personally 
I confess to a feeling that if the numbers 3 and 5 are in the 
ratio there will be more of the harmonics strengthened, and so 
greater enrichment of the quality of the tone, for in addition to 
the fifth of which the ratio is 2, and the third of which the ratio 


is }, the fourth of which the ratio is 4, and the sixth of which 
the ratio is 8, would also seem likely to be assisted, while the 
simpler harmonic of the octave is always likely to be sufficiently 
in evidence, and, if I may so put it, may be left to take care of 
itself. From the examples of the Surrey Music Hall, our 
University Hall and Professor Donaldson’s room you will see 
that height which would be far too great for a building tor 
public speaking seems distinctly favourable to musical effect, 
and it would further appear from examples that it is better that 
height should represent the second dimension, and be greater 
than width. Many cathedrals may be quoted as examples of 
this, for these buildings, while notoriously unfavourable for 
speaking, are almost unrivalled in the musical richness of the 
support they afford to singing, intoning and instruments. If 
have been tcld on good authority that the voicing of many of 
the English cathedral organs is extremely coarse, and that their 
exquisite effects are largely due to the improvement in quality 
caused by the buildings. Speaking of intoning, I may here say 
that the existence of intoning is in itself a verification of the dis- 
tinction which is the subject of my paper, its origin undoubtedly 
being due not to anything specially reverent or devout or 
religious in a monotone (though to hear some people read even 
family prayers in a small room, you might think there was), but 
to the fact that while speech could carry but a short distance in 
such buildings as cathedrals, as soon as the vibrations of the 
voice were sustained along definite musical notes a reinforce- 
ment was obtained and the voice could be heard. As you are 
aware, our English cathedrals also were almost invariably set 
out in dimensions of simple ratios carried through every part, 
though not for acoustic reasons. It may possibly be argued 
that surely the intensity of musical sounds cannot be so full in 
buildings when height is so great, and that in this respect, 
therefore, there is a loss. This, no doubt, is true, brt to those 
who prefer quantity to quality in their music, and think they 
have had most music when they have been most deafened, I 
have nothing to say beyond commending them to the big 
drum or a steam organ as among the highest types of musical 
instrument. Mr. Roger Smith has suggested that the uniforn 
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succession of piers and arches in our cathedrals would tend to 
establish nodal points, and so still further favour musical 
sounds, and this I think an extremely probable supposition. 

_ As regards reflection or echo in buildings for music, all that 
has been previously said about this and about its prevention or 
correction by curvature, breaks and galleries in connection with 
buildings for public speaking will equally apply; moreover, what 
I then said in reference to the space behind a speaker being 
lower and narrower than the rest of the building will also apply 
to a singer or an orchestra in buildings for music. As regards 
materials to be employed in the interior of buildings for speak- 
ing, I need only say exactly the converse. of what I said in 
reference to buildings for public speaking, to which also I would 
add that a hollow chamber or space, especially under an instru- 
ment or orchestra, should be advantageous in increasing 
resonance. It was my intention to have added some remarks 
upon what is to me a matter of special interest, viz. the provision 
for and position of organs in churches. I refrain, however, as 
my paper has already so far exceeded its proper length that I 
feel that I owe you an apology for having trespassed to such an 
extent upon your patience. My excuse must be the extreme 
difficulty of dealing with even one part of so problematic and 
suggestive a subject within the limits of a single paper. In 
conclusion I would say that in such a problematic subject I 
hope I have not appeared to pose at all as a teacher, but only 
as a student open to tuition and correction, and that, while only 
too conscious of the incompleteness of my paper, I trust that, 
in spite of its defects, it may deepen the interest you already 
feel, or awaken a new interest in this department of our 
profession. 


THE LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


“ERE lecture session of the Leeds Architectural Society was 
opened this week by Mr. A. Keen, of London, who 
gave an address on the subject of “ Vaulting.” The lecturer 
set out with an expression of the fear that the casual observer, 
in looking at an ordinary building, never realised the extent to 
which the vaulting over his head governed the plan and general 
disposition of the building. But when any one came to design 
such a structure the importance of the vaulting impressed itself 
upon him with startling force. Mr. Keen next traced the 
origin and early history of the arch in various countries, par- 
ticularly in Egypt, after which he passed on to notice the use 
which the Chaldeans made of the arch and vaulting. In 
Roman times the interest in vaulting consisted chiefly in the 
scope for artistic work which its surface presented. In due 
course the early history and the uses of the flying buttress were 
traced, and its importance in connection with groin vaulting 
was mentioned. ‘The pointed arch had, observed the lecturer, 
exercised more influence on the groin vault than anything else. 
Indeed, many modern achievements in the way of vaulting 
would have been quite impossible without the pointed arch. 
The actual construction of vaulting in modern work was illus- 
trated, and a comparison of English and French vaulting was 
listened to with much interest. In conclusion, Mr. Keen 
touched in detail upon fan tracery vaulting, and described the 
ornamental bosses in use in the Gothic vault. 


FINE ART IN CANADA. 


ANADA is greatly in want of a Renaissance, says a 
correspondent of the Glasgow Herald. The commercial 

ideal is still supreme in the Dominion. The Canadians as a 
people are indifferent to the arts, either painting, music or 
literature, because art is not a road to wealth. So much so is 
this the case that at the opening of the seventeenth annual 
exhibition of the Ontario Society of Artists (May 22, 1889), 
Sir Alexander Campbell, at that time the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the province, recommended the artists not to neglect the 
more lucrative branches of their craft, such as designing and 
mechanical drawing, these being in his estimation already such 
necessities of the people that they must support them whether 
they would or no, even as a matter of business. But although 
commerce is active in Canada, and necessarily so, just as 
necessarily is it active, even supreme, in the United States, in 
England, in France. By commerce nations live, but it does 
not even here exclude higher ideals or interests. Witness the 
Royal Society of Canada in the way of literature, the Royal 
Canadian Academy of Artists, the Canadian Schools of Art, 
recognised institutions by the Dominion Government and by 
outsiders, to whom their initial honours are not unknown. 
Witness the art teaching in connection with the Education 
Departments of the provinces, and also the collections and 
annual exhibitions of paintings. Possibly Sir Alexander 
Campbell was more than half right when he ascribed the 
seeming indifference of the Canadian people to art as due 
rather to poverty than to want of taste. If a large proportion 
of the Canadian people were not interested in music and 


literature, the “stars” that visit our theatres and concert-rooms, 

not only from the United States but from England and the 

Continent, year by year, could draw no audiences worth a’ 
second visit. In music Canada is strongest, having her own: 
Conservatory of Music, and latterly her university degrees on 

the basis of the Cambridge examinations, which are conducted 

regularly. at Trinity University. She has also given to the: 
world more than one fvima donna. In spite of all: this, how- 

ever, it must be confessed that art has but small encouragement 
in Canada, although Canada has contributed many brilliant - 
names to the art roll of other lands—the Smillie Brothers, Le 

Clear, Woodward, Rattray, Sandham, Fraser, Walker, Shannon, 

Peel, Herbert, and many more. 

The first or Upper Canada Art Society was formed in 1841. 
The Electoral Division Society next assumed the patronage of 
the fine arts, and during its existence competitive prizes were 
offered for both professional and amateur artists. This Society 
was merged into the Industrial and Arts Association, which for 
years held the gauge of professional merit in the art of the 
country. In 1873 was’ formed the first distinctly professional 
group, known as the Ontario Society of Artists, which annually 
places before the people of Canada the best work of her artists. 
Two years before that date the Art Association. of Montreal 
was organised, and in 1880 Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Louise and the Marquis of Lorne inaugurated the Royal 
Canadian Academy. Annual exhibitions of meritorious pictures, 
aided by an Art Union, successfully promoted by the Ontario 
Society of Artists, under the presidency of the Hon. G. W. 
Allan, have contributed much toward awakening an interest in 
art in this country ; but equally potent has been the influence 
of successes achieved by the younger Canadian painters in the 
capitals of Europe in turning the eyes of the people to what is 
being done at home. The art of Canada to-day is a mingling 
of elements. Belonging to the professional society mentioned 
are fifty members ; of these a half-dozen, certainly not more 
than ten, are native Canadians. Yet it is due to those who 
have adopted Canada as their home to say they are as Canadian 
in the faithful reproduction of Canadian scenery as those who 
first saw the sun in this country. Native artists who have 
studied abroad are very much inclined to paint a Canadian sky 
with the haze of Western Europe, and Canadian verdure as 
though it grew on foreign soil. 

Neither material nor vzo¢zf are wanting in Canada for art of 
the highest order. The first requisite is for a stronger national 
spirit. Events are slowly developing this, and the signs are 
full of promise in this direction. The second great need is for 
a national museum, equipped with well-chosen specimens of 
the world’s art, and as far as practicable, provincial art-museums 
also. A third need is for capable and generous criticism, but 
as yet journalism has not opened wide the door to advancement 
in such a speciality. 

Among the leading Canadian artists may be mentioned :— 
Messrs. L. R. O’Brien, P.R.C.A., Paul Peel, Brymner, Harris, 
Homer Watson, John A. Fraser, Allan Edson, Millard and 
J. C. Forbes. Mr. L. R. O’Brien, as all the above-named 
artists, has painted many pictures, two of which, at least, Quebec 
and View of the St. Lawrence from the Fort, Quebec, are in 
possession of Her Majesty the Queen. Two, Low Tide in 
Bay Chaleur and Lake Scenery, Cape Carleton, Province of 
Quebec, belong to H.R.H. the Princess Louise. Mr. O’Brien’s 
paintings are considered ‘all that is admirable.” Paul Peel is 
celebrated for excellence, colour, simplicity in composition, and 
a touch of humour in his work, with a facility in delineat- 
ing the characteristics of children. Among his thoroughly 
successful pictures are Admiration, Return of the Har- 


vesters, and Covent Garden Market, London, Ontario. 
W. C. Brymner is. a talented artist. His work shows 
in a marked degree the influence of French teaching. 


One of his best pictures, Crazy Patchwork, now in possession 
of the Canadian Government, has all the characteristic excel- 
lence for which modern French art is remarkable, ziving a scene 
in which a number of objects of different colours are grouped 
together, R. C. Harris is a painter of portraits and of figure- 
subjects. In his well-known picture, JZeeting of Trustees of a 
Back Settlement School, Canada, the Teacher talking them 
over, the character of the backwoods trustees, big with 
brief authority, is admirably given. Homer Watson’s work 
is “thoroughly satisfactory ;” but he views nature in a 
somewhat weird and cheerless way. One of his pictures, 
A River Torrent, is in possession of the Marquis of 
Lorne. Among John A. Fraser’s more celebrated pictures are 
At Perce, Quebec Province, Mount Stephen, summit of the 
Rocky Mountains, Canadian Pacific Railway, 12,000 feet above 
tide, 8,500 feet above railway track, AZount Hermit and Summit 
Lake. Allan Edson paints principally landscapes in water- 
colours. His painting, Landscape in the Eastern Townships, 
is in possession of the Queen. Millard is also a painter of 
great merit. His picture, Waterfall—Dunkeld, Scotland, is in 
possession of Princess Louise. J. C. Forbes, like John A. 
Fraser, has gone out into the wilderness in search of the pic- 
turesque. His principal paintings are Wout of the Holy Cross, © 
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Colorado, Rocky Mountain Caiion, Mount Stephen, and The 
Village Forge. 1 must not forget to mention’ Mr. George 
Harvey, late of England, now of Halifax, N.S. Mr. Harvey 
sent but one picture, /z the Annapolis Valley, to the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition, but that picture was “ one of the very 
best in the exhibition. There is a sense of repose in its 
solemn twilight tones which reminds one of Venetian 
art.” This picture is on the range of high art. Six suc- 
cessful Canadians were entered in the catalogue of exhibitors at 
the Paris Salon last year, and there are at present twenty-five 
Canadian art students in Paris. Nor do the ladies appear to 
be behind, for I notice that “Miss M. A. Bell, of Almonte, 


Ontario,” achieved in 1889 the honour of having a large picture. 


hung in the Paris Salon. The subject was A Domestic Scene 
in the Interior of Brittany, on a canvas 5 feet by 4 feet. 
was highly praised by eminent French ‘critics, who pronounced 
that “ Miss Bell will arrive at the rank of a master.” As is 
well known, the winter works of the best French artists are 
exhibited at the Paris Salon. ; 

I know of but one Canadian sculptor, Mr. Hamilton 
MacCarthy. His statue of Colonel A. T. H. Williams,*7%e 
Hero of Batoche, 1885, is described as a noble one, the spirit of 
heroic action being happily caught, the likeness good and the 
composition as a whole most effective. The statue is, of course, 
more than life-size. 

It has been said that a Canadian collector on showing you 
his treasure will say, ‘‘It cost ten thousand dollars.” There is 
no more to be said. The price is the criterion of all things ; 
and as is the case with all colonies, the life of the masses is in 
Canada, for the most part, harshly utilitarian. But the love of 
delineative art is inherent in humanity, and though from lack 
of education popular taste may be crude, it is on tke whole 
true and capable of cultivation. Perhaps to a certain extent 
testimony is borne to this by the class of pictures de- 
stroyed in the fire in the Seminary Chapel, Quebec, in 1889. 
They were—The Saviour and the Woman of Samaria, by the 
Brothers Lagrenée ; Zhe Virgin with the Needle, by Dieu ; 
The Thebaid, by Guillot; the St Ferome and the Last Judg- 
ment, by Hullin; Zhe Crucified, by Motet ; The Ascension, by 
Philip de Champagne ; Zhe Christ in the Tomb, by Hutin ; 
The Flight into Egypt, by Vanloo ; the Pentecost, by Philip de 
Champagne ; the S¢. Peter in Chains, by De la Fosse; The 
Christ in Jordan, by Claude Gui Halle; the Sz. Jerome 
Writing, by J. B. de Champagne; and 7he Worship of the 
Ivzse Men, by Borenieu. The St. Anthony in Rapture, by 
Parocel, was saved from the flames as by miracle, the frame 
being burnt. Fortunately, Ze Azgels, by Charles le Brun, 
had been transported to Laval. There are still, however, 
abundant treasures left in the ancient capital. Yet Canadian 
artists are obliged to leave their country in order to make a 
living—the pity o’t ! 


THE TAYLOR SCHOLARSHIP. 


ips Dublin the competitions for the Taylor Scholarship and 
Prizes have been conducted for the past fifteen years 
under regulations which have been subject to very. little varia- 
tion. It was in 1876 that the scheme for the management of 
the trust was settled by the Court of Chancery, and the manage- 
ment of it was entrusted by the court to the trustees of the 
will of the late Captain George Archibald Taylor and the 
Royal Dublin Society. The scheme provided that the pro- 
ceeds of the fund should be offered in scholarships and prizes to 
art students not exceeding twenty-five years of age, of Irish 
birth, or who had received instruction in Ireland; and that an 
exhibition of the works submitted for the prizes should be held 
annually, and judges appointed by the Royal Dublin Society, 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, and the Board of the National 
Gallery. The first competition was held in 1878, when only 
four works were submitted. During the succeeding four years 
the number of works submitted increased but slightly, the 
average for the first five years being eight. In the next five 
years there was a gradual increase in the number of students 
taking part in the competitions, and the average for the period 
was thirteen. In 1889 the number of works sent in rose 
suddenly to thirty-four, and not only were the works numerous, 
but, as the judges reported, the standard of merit was higher 
than on any former occaston. Since 1889, however, the com- 
petition has declined, and last year only twelve works were 
submitted. This year there has been a slight improvement, 
twenty-one works having been submitted in competition for the 
scholarship and prizes. For some time past the trustees and 
the Council of the Dublin Society have not been satisfied with 
the operation of the rules drawn up in 1877, and after very 
careful consideration new rules have been framed for the 
competition of 1893. Under the old rules the competitors 
never appeared before the judges, and valuable scholarships 
were awarded without the judges having any opportunity of 
seeing how they worked. The new rules provide that there 
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shall be a preliminary competition, the works submitted being 
restricted to certain subjects, each competitor being obliged to: 
submit also a study in black and white of a figure from life 
draped. The judges on examining these works will make a 
selection of the competitors to be asked to attend in Dublin to 
undergo further examination for the scholarship. At the 
second examination figure-painters will be required to paint 
a head in six hours, and landscape painters to paint a group of 
still lifein the same time. The judges will be at liberty to award 
some of the minor prizes on the examination of the works sub+ 
mitted in the preliminary competition, or if they think fit they 
may require all the competitors to attend the second examina- 
tion. In former years the competitions have been restricted to 
painting ; sculpture, in which so many Irish students have 
excelled, was not encouraged. 
that this should continue ; accordingly it has been arranged to 
include a class for modellers. 
tions will be attended with additional expense, to meet which 
the Council have agreed to supplement the proceeds. of the 
Taylor Fund from the proceeds of the San Francisco Fund, 
and, if necessary, from the funds ofthe Dublin Society, so that 
there will be no diminution in the amount available for the 
scholarship and prizes. 


YORK ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual dinner of this society was held at the White 
Swan Hotel, Pavement, when about thirty members and 
friends sat down. After the usual loyal toasts had been. 
honoured, Mr. H. Perkin, F.R.I.B.A., proposed “Success to 
the York Architectural Association,” coupled with the name of 
the. president (Mr. W. Hepper) and the past president (Mr. 
Arthur Pollard), who occupied the vice-chair. Mr. Perkin. 
briefly alluded to the registration scheme for architects, which 


It was considered undesirable - 


The working of the new regula- ' 


must eventually be adopted. The president and Mr. Pollard 
responded. The remainder of the evening was spent in a 


convivial manner. Songs, recitations, &c., were given by 


Messrs. Hirst, Parkin, Yeoman, Fellgate, Dow, Claypole, - 


Milburn, Perkin, &c, 


GENERAL. 


Mr. J. H. Middleton, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art 


at Cambridge, is to receive the degree of Doctor in Letters. 
Mr. Fred Brown, Head Master of the Westminster School 
of Art, has been appointed Slade Professor of Fine Art at the 


University College, London, in succession to Professor Legros. 


The Edinburgh Exhibition Association of 1890, that 


was founded to promote the last general exhibition, has been 
dissolved by order of the court. 


26,5592. Tae total assets recovered amounted to 44,943/., 
including 26,0997. of the guarantee fund, and 10,9667. for build- 
ing. A total dividend of 17s. 2d. per pound had been paid to: 
creditors. 

The Desiga by Mr. H. Ward, of Hastings, for the new 


The liquidators’ note stated’ 
that it had been necessary to call up the guarantee fund of 


offices for the Bexhill Local Board has been selected by the’ 


assessor appointed to advise the Board in this competition. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have offered to grant 
to the Town Council of Rochdale three and.a half acres of land 
for the purposes of a recreation-ground. 
Tne Students of the architectural classes of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College, to the number of fifty, 


‘ 


with Mr. Charles Gourlay, lecturer, visited Hawkhead Asylum. : 
The party were conducted by Mr. Crawford, clerk of works, . 
through the main portion which is just being built, the farm- 
steading which is nearly finished, and finally the quarry on the , 


estate whence some of the stone is being obtained. 


Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.S., engineer-in-chief and electrician ~ 
to the General Post Office, has been appointed a member of the . 


Royal Commission on Electrical Communication with Light- 
houses, &c., in place of Mr. Edward Graves, deceased. 

mr. James Chalmers, Architect, of Glasgow, gave a 
lecture on “Farn Buildings,” in the Town Hall, Carluke, to 
the members of Carluke Farmers’ Club. Mr. Chalmers illus- 
trated the subject by exhibiting the plans of some of the 
steadings of noted agriculturists. 

Mr. Fred Leslie (Hobson), the comedian, who died on 
Wednesday, was like the late Mr. Charles Mathews apprenticed. 
to an architect, but after a short experience he abandoned the 
drawing office for the stage. 

Alexander Laing, LL.D., F.3.A., Scot., 
house at Newburgh on Sunday, at the advanced age of 84. 
He was a distinguished antiquary, and published several works. 
on the antiquities of the district in which he lived. His prin- 
cipal work, * Lindores Abbey and its Burgh of Newburgh,” was 
published in 1875. The Senatus of St. Andrews University, 


acting on a suggestion, it is believed, of the late Dean Stanley, . 


conferred the degree of LL.D. on Mr. Laing in 1877. 


died at his . 
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THE WEEK. 


A MEETING of the subscribers to the Egypt Exploration 
Fund was held on Wednesday. ‘The report stated that the 
finances of the fund were ina satisfactory condition. Thetotal 
expenditure for the year 1891-92 had been 2,474/. 155. 5d., 
including (1) for M. NavILLE’s expenses connected with his 
excavations at Tmei-el-Amdid, Baglieh and Tell Mokdam— 
3657. 17s. 1d.; (2) for Count pD’Hutst’s work at Behbeit-el- 
Hagar—527/. 15s. 10d.; (3) for the transport of the sculptures 
found at Ahnas in the previous season from London to 
their several destinations in England, America and Australia 
—351/, 17s. 6d.; (4) for the casts of the capital of the 
column from Ahnas, which were presented to the British 
Museum—o/. 16s.; and(5) forthe survey fund—681/. 19s. 2d. 
The total receipts for the same period had been 2,67 37. 155. 82. 
Regret was expressed for the death of the devoted honorary 
secretary, Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps, who was the very 
soul of the Egypt Exploration Fund since its foundation, 
and was in truth its actual founder. The greatest tribute, 
it-was said, they could pay to her memory was to preserve 
what she had built up, and.to carry out. what during the 
last years of her life was her constant care and thought. 
There are now about 1,500 members of the Society. It 
was announced that since the general meeting in March 
Mr. NewpBerry and Mr. GrirritH had been engaged in 
preparing the manuscript and plates of the two volumes of 
Berni Hasan for the press, and it was hoped that the first 
volume would be issued in a few weeks. The fact that Mr. 
NewerrRry brought back some 14,000 square feet of 
tracings would give some idea of the time required to pre- 
pare them for the press. ‘The site of Tel-el-Amarna and 
the tombs which adjoin it would provide material for this 
season’s work, and promised. results of peculiar interest, 
both historic and artistic. 


Scots law differs in so many ways from what is in force 
in England, it is not surprising that Messrs. Lucas & Airp, 
the contractors, should be included in an action which has 
been taken against their employers, the Ardrossan Harbour 
Company. For if left out it might be discovered that they 
were the parties on whom responsibility rested, and should 
have been the first to receive a claim. We have already 
referred to the case, which is curious. The action was 
taken by a London solicitor, who represents a contractor 
who began the harbour works but was not able to complete 
them. According to a usual practice, the plant, machinery, 
implements, &c., were retained by the Harbour Company, 
and we suppose were made use of by Messrs. Lucas & 
AIRD, who took up the work. The solicitor demands the 
return of the plant or payment of 30,000/, or at least 
10,000/. in damages. ‘The defence was that the plant was 
retained as security for certain claims, and that by the 
contract deed all disputes should be settled by arbitration. 
The judge could not go beyond that agreement. His lord- 
ship held that the claim came under the reference clause in 
the contract deed, and must be submitted to an arbi- 
trator. But as regards Messrs. Lucas & ArrD it was 
decided that, as they were only the servants of the com- 
pany, they should not have been: included in the action, 
and accordingly they were awarded costs.’ ise 


ANOTHER action arising out of the harbour works was 
heard on Tuesday. We have already stated that Mr. 
R. E, G. Wemyss became security for the contractor. The 
work was not profitable, and in 1889 the Ardrossan Harbour 
Company entered into possession and employed Messrs. 
Lucas & AIRD. It was agreed that all disputes were to be 
referred to Mr. J. WoLFE Barry. . His interim award makes 
Mr. Wemyss liable for 40,c00/, Mr. Wemyss sought 
to have it set aside on the ground that the proceed- 
ings were carried on in his absence, and in spite of his pro- 
test. The judge considered -the action was _ without 
precedent. Nothing could be more contrary to the fair 
course of an arbitration than to take the evidence of one 
party in the absence of the other party, but still it was not 


absolutely or in all circumstances illegal or unjust to do so. 
There was no authority for appealing to the Court to in- 
struct an arbiter what evidence he should take or what 
evidence he had taken should be struck out. With regard 
to the point of an interim award, it was to be observed that 
the arbiter had express power to make such an award, and 
that he had not yet made any such. It was impossible to 
say beforehand whether the interim award he might make 
would be within his powers or not. If the arbiter did 
make an award which was beyond his power the pursuer 
would have the benefit of the plea, but at present the Court 
could not interfere to any good purpose, and the arbitra- 
tion must take its course. Accordingly the action was dis- 
missed with costs. The case is another example of the 
risks incurred by sureties for contractors. As a rule they 
are not acquainted with the details of contracts, and cannot 
realise how the most honest, experienced and industrious 
contractor may find his calculations useless by the occur- 
rence of some unanticipated contingency. 


Is 1r not time that the horseplay of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts should come to an end? We grant that a 
Frenchman has not a prospect of much liberty before him, 
and therefore some divagations may be permitted to him in 
his early manhood. But at least his attempts at fun 
should not be signs of brutality and cowardice. When a 


whole roomful of men wantonly attack a stranger by way of © 


keeping up the Gallic traditions of humour, the spectacle is 
not edifying. Let it be granted that the sport of the 
monkeys is worth imitation by. Frenchmen; there is, how- 
ever, no need to descend to excesses which would be 
scorned in the cages. A couple of years ago M. Bonnat’s 
atelier was closed, because one of the students was carried 
off to the hospital with a cleft skull. The practice in 
M. Gustave MorREAU’s atelier is still more :eprehensible. 
A quiet student who is the son of an artist entered it this 
session. He was at once made avictim. A few days ago it 
was decided by the brave anczens that he was to be stripped 
and painted all over with Prussian blue. He rebelled, and 
was forced to feel the strength of all their arms. Subse- 
quently he complained, and henceforth the united inge- 
nuity of the students has been exercised in order to compel 
him to leave. ‘The administration is powerless to deal with 
such abuses, and unless the Minister intervenes the 
victim may as well abandon all thoughts of becoming a 
painter. ‘Le faible est destiné pour servir le plus fort,” 
says VOLTAIRE, and probably the Government in their 
wisdom. may believe that by such practices as take place in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Frenchmen are being trained 
for their position when they hold Europe captive. 


One effect of the power of the dourgeorsie in France is 
seen in the breaking-down of the old barriers which 
separated fine art from industrial art, or the arts from the 
crafts. ‘The Luxembourg, which used to be held as a 
sacred enclosure for some modern paintings and statues, 
is likely in a short time to outdo the most attractive shops 
on the boulevards. The central spot in the sculpture 
gallery is now occupied by a jardiniere in Limoges ware, 
which was designed and decorated by M. CavaiLLt-CoL.. 
In the adjoining gallery, where the principal paintings are 
hung, a part of the floor is occupied with glass cases con- 
taining examples of engraved glass, porcelain, goldsmiths’ 
work, enamels, bronzes, &c. A bust, Gallia, by M. Fauize, 
a goldsmith, has cost the State 2,o00/., or about the price 
given for a dozen of paintings. The introduction of the 
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examples of industrial art is not merely a revolution which - - 


must affect most theories of zsthetics, it is also a wise 
stroke of business. 
are derived in a large proportion from the sums given for 
objets ad’art. By allowing those articles to appear beside 


The onerous taxes which Parisians pay | 


the best pictures and statues that France can produce their » 


quality becomes enhanced, an impulse is given to the pro- 
duction of superior work, and of course the market value 
of all objets @’art is increased. Visitors to Paris will find in 
a short time that the alterations in the Luxembourg Museum 


affect their purses, and who knows whether some among — 


them may not be convinced that examples of industrial art 
no less beautiful can be obtained in England on more 
economical terms ? 
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THE ORDERS.* 


N ordinary encyclopedia is necessarily a collection of 
fragments, which can only be fixed in their rational 
positions on the completion of the work. As a_conse- 
quence, it commonly happens that some contributors, 
through death or other causes, are unable to realise their 
intentions of treating selected subjects in an exhaustive 
way. y 
majority of the English encyclopedias, not excluding those 
in which the alphabetical arrangement was rejected. Even in 
‘““Lardner’s,” which was to be made up of independent 
works, there were several lapses. 

Fate may, therefore, be taken as well disposed towards 
the late ADRIEN JorGNy when he was allowed to reach the 
word “ Mutule” in his investigation of architectural subjects 
in M. Pianat’s “ Encyclopédie.” There are, no doubt, 
subjects that come under the letters in the succeeding 
volumes which he ought to have treated ; but although he 
was unable to explain his ideas about the term “ Order” 
(which M. PLanat. has undertaken in an efficient mannér), 
yet the various articles by M. JorcNny possess. sufficient 
unity and completeness to justify the experiment of his 
family and friends in issuing them as “A History of the 
Orders in Architecture.” 

In England we have taken a characteristically prosaic 
view of the subject. To most men the Orders are -asso- 
ciated with slavery and superstition. They remember them 
as things having prescribed qualities, from which one could 
not deviate without risking ruin. The first period of 
architectural pupilage used to be sacrificed to them, as if to 
make an indelible impression on the pupil’s mind that the 
art had been perfected ages ago, and that beauty was only 
to be insured. by sticking to precedents. How many 
imaginations have- been sacrificed to the Orders, and all 
things connected with. them, it would be difficult to count ; 
but probably there are few architects in England that. have 
reached maturity who do not feel that their mental develop- 
ment has been stunted by the weight of those old columns. 
It would seem as if people either were not aware or were 
afraid to acknowledge that Greeks, Romans and Italians 
were not restricted to one set of proportions for each Order, 
and that the canons for regulating the dimensions of the 
various parts do not bear signs of divine inspiration. Is it 
any wonder, therefore, that a reaction has taken place, or 
that Orders are produced which seem to be intended to be 
caricatures of ancient examples ? 

It has been said that. owing to their love of precedents 
all Englishmen are Lord Chancellors. in embryo, and on 
that account it was natural that some examples of columns 
should be accepted as embodying the principles of archi- 
tecture. Like Professor OWEN with a few bones, it was 
supposed to be feasible to construct an organic whole from 
parts that were not necessarily the most important of a 
building. The French architects are not so sanguine 
bout their skill in divination. They allow youths to exer- 
ise their invention in restorations, and they are laborious 
in the investigation of details, but long ago they gave up 
the notion that they were bound to sacrifice their powers on 
Classic altars. In France it was never supposed that archi- 
tectural art was not progressive, and hence we find that 
M. Jorcny is not afraid to introduce one of PHILIPERT 
DELORMr’s columns in his article on the Ionic order. 
The examples of the architrave comprise some from the 
Louvre and the Panthéon in Paris, with those from Greek 
temples. It may be doubted, however, whether the later 
examples are entirely legitimate, for in the French buildings 
a sort of iron cradle had to be used in order to take the 
strain from the masonry. Among the archivolts represented 
are some in a Paris prison, in the Louvre, and at Fontaine- 
bleau. The Louvre and the new Sorbonne also afford 
illustrations of the treatment of the attic, as well as the 
Coliseum. Bases of columns in Paris churches are shown 
to have more or less relation to Classic examples. Many 
floriated French Gothic capitals afford contrasts to the more 
severe examples from Athens, Rome and Pompeii. It is 
not to be supposed that M. Jorcny treats all styles indis- 
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a de ‘*L’Encyclopédie de l’Architecture.” Paris : Dujardin 
et Cie. 


This has been exemplified in the history of the” 


| tion. 


criminately. . His purpose is to display the characteristics 
of Classic work, and there is no better way of doing'so than 
by comparing Greek and Roman work with the efforts of 
later periods. The student, nioreover, is enabled in that 
way to realise more definitely the problems which designers 


have had to solve and the various ways of dealing with the , 
The comprehensive articles on’ such wide - 


conditions. 


subjects as Egyptian architecture, Greek architecture and — 


Ionian architecture served as a corrective of any 
on the part of M. Joicny to be absorbed in details, 


tendency 


M. Jorcny is careful to point out the conservatism of — 


the ancient Egyptians, which was so peculiar as to almost ' 


justify the theory that they must have been akin to the ° 


Chinese. They were as indifferent to the art of other 
countries as if they were surrounded by a wall of brass 


which was impermeable to every foreign idea. | Neither | 
Greeks nor Romans were able to exercise much influence ~ 


over the artists. 


It was better perhaps that the Egyptians should be self- - 


reliant, for they were able to devise styles that were’ 
It is not easy to credit © 


adapted to the materials employed. 


the use of timber in Egypt, but in the primitive’ dynasties 


wooden structures appear to have been common, and they 


were as logical in treatment as any Old English half-timber / 


dwellings. Wood was used also as a sort of framing’ for 


pisé, or clay filling, and was made to be suggestive of its 


office. 


From clay it was easy to pass to brick, and that - 


material, although wanting in toughness, was serviceable ~ 


when employed in large quantities. It is not improbable 
that the massive character of Egyptian architecture was 
suggested by the necessity of employing unburnt bricks in 
heaps for walls. _ Judging by the paintings, the people 


would appear to be disposed towards lightness of construc- 


Stone was no doubt used at an early period, but 
with all their experience as masons, M. Joreny tells us that 
stucco was relied upon to conceal irregularities, and they 
were obliged to use iron ties and sycamore cramps. One 
peculiarity which he also points out is not easily explained. 


With the Greeks and most other builders the abacus appears " 


to form a part of the column, and to be as large or larger 
than the capital. But the Egyptians make their abacus 


square on plan and corresponding in size with the archi- ‘ 


trave, and hence it appears to form part of the entablature - 


rather than of the column. 


Whatever lessons the Greeks may have derived from | 


Egypt the treatment of the abacus was not among them. 
It is in the perfecting of the column and the entablature 


that M. Joicny sees the most characteristic development of - 


the Greek style, and if suggestions were necessary they 
must have been taught elsewhere than among the Egyptians. 
The extent of the development, according to M. Jorcny, is 
to be observed at a distance from Athens as well as on the 
Acropolis. He bestows more attention on the temples of 
Pzestum than they receive from English architects. Segesta 
has another remarkable temple, for the cella was never con- 
strvcted and the columns are not fluted. 
concluded that the exterior colonnade was probably the 
first part of a peripteral temple that was completed ; and, 


Hence it is © 


secondly, that the fluting was probably executed at the © 


quarries. In his articles on Greek and Roman architecture 
M. Jorcny is able to utilise the researches of many of his 
countrymen. 


There is not much known in England about 


the work which is undertaken on Classic sites at the cost of . 


the French Government, because in many cases what is 


sought after is the settlement cf questions relating to archi- . 


tecture. It is too readily supposed that what is accom- 
plished is the production of restorations, which are in a 


great measure fanciful projects ; but the French architects — 


have extended our knowledge of architectural detail by un- 
questionable testimony, and they have also proved beyond 
doubt that more variety of treatment was allowed than 
would appear possible from Sruart and Reverv’s plates. 
M. Pianat’s “ Encyclopédie ” gives the results of the unpre- 
tentious missions which are undertaken from time to time 
without much expense to France, and of which M. Joicny 
was a careful observer. 

In treatment of detail M. Jorcny does not adopt stereo- 
typed opinions. ‘Thus we find him doubting the accuracy 


of the conclusion which would make the Composite order a — 


tasteless combination of Ionic and Corinthian. Remember- 
ing the voluted capital found at Vulci, he maintains that 
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the Composite has a claim to be designated Italian 
Corinthian. It may have had a regular course of develop- 
ment which it is now impossible to trace. ‘The capital in 
the Baths of Titus, instead of being an early experiment in 
arrangement, would in that case be one of the latest. 
M. Jorcny, of course, admits that the Composite is only one 
of the varieties of the Corinthian, which was the favourite 
order with Renaissance architects. 

A great financier, it is said, found a difficulty in answer- 
ing the question, “What is a pound?” Perhaps there are 
architects who may not be able to explain offhand the 
nature of a column. Weall know what it is supposed to 
do when placed in a building, but how did the original 
column become a constructive element? M. JoicNny pro- 
poses a very interesting historical puzzle, when he asks 
whether isolated columns were derived from columns in 
buildings or whether builders adapted isolated columns in 
construction. He believes in the latter hypothesis, but no 
doubt he considered the question was not one which could 
be replied to promptly, for he does not follow up the 
inquiry. 
derived from a prop in timber, or, as has been suggested, 
from the mass of stone left to support the roof of a quarry ; 
but why should it be necessary to adorn the upper part of 
a prop or other support rather than the shaft? The people 
who invented the legends about the acanthus plants growing 
around the basket, and the volutes that were derived from 
ladies’ curls, were evidently quite aware that the razson 
2’ étre of an ornamental piece of carving placed on the top of 
a cylinder was not to be explained by any law of fitness. 

However, capitals exist, and it would be vain to expect 
that they will ever be superseded. They have the power 
of association on their side, and that is sufficient without 
other aid. It may be irrational to say they are the sur- 
vivals of supports that were made out of plants of the 
papyrus type, or were adorned with them, but whatever the 
origin they are bound to remain as long as architecture is 
attempted. 

As regards the origin of the Ionic volutes, which may 

be considered as the feature of a capital which is most 
puzzling, M. JoicNy supposes it is to be found in a sort of 
altar-cloth. Some altars had tops which resembled volutes, 
others were raised at the sides in a way that resembles the 
heads of some sofas. If we can imagine a heavy piece of 
stuff thrown across an altar of the latter kind, the centre 
part would be depressed, and the ends, which hung over 
the sides of the altar, would be not unlikely to curl, and in 
that way a form resembling a voluted capital would be pro- 
duced. . But as in Persian capitals a sort of vertical 
volute is common, it is more likely that the Ionic volute 
is really derived from a primitive type of the kind, which 
was subjected to many transformations before it was con- 
sidered worthy to be utilised in the Erechtheum. 
__ M. Joreny insists on the necessity of acroteria in all Classic 
buildings which have pediments. ‘Their absence, he be- 
lieves, arises from the fact that the architects have derived 
their ideas of style from ruins in which the decoration was 
absent. A Roman architect, according to M. JoIcNny, 
would assume the church of the Madeleine in Paris was 
incomplete because he could not see the acroteria, which 
would impart animation to the pediment. Throughout the 
pages there is evidence that the author was a thoroughly 
honest critic, who did not hesitate to apply a high standard 
to modern works regardless of the popularity of the 
architects. 

M. AprRiEN JoicNny, like so many French architects 
who have gained distinction, was born in Paris in 1837. 
He was a student of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and in 1865 
he obtained the Prix Leclere for a “ Villa princiére.” 
Among his executed works were two convent chapels in 
Paris, additions to an asylum at Villepinte, some country 
residences, and a tomb which is much admired in the 
Montmartre Cemetery. He was granted a share of the 
prize offered in 1881 by the Académie des Inscriptions for 
an essay on the origin of the Greek orders. Afterwards he 
was able to visit Greece, and he did not hesitate to rectify 
some of the opinions which he expressed in his essay. M. 
JoicNy was a scholar whose knowledge made him under- 
value his powers and whose sensitiveness was ill-adapted to 
meet the collisions of professional life. He could not be 
so enthusiastic about Greek details without becoming 


It will be said, of course, that the column is | 


fastidious, and probably he was not sorry for losing occa- 
sions by which he would be taught to recognise the differ- 
ence between visions of architecture and the prosaic 
realisations of the needs of clients. He was, we suppose, 
reckoned a failure by his prosperous contemporaries, but 
who knows whether he was not rendering more service 
to his generation when he was writing his few articles in 
the ‘“ Encyclopédie” than if he aided in running up scores 
of those modern buildings which are most remarkable for 
the profits which projeciors can derive from them, while 
other people are ruined ? 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


pe the meeting of the Society of Architects held on 

Tuesday, the 13th inst.,a paper was read by Mr. R. 
Owen Allsop, entitled ‘Some First Principles of Architectural 
Design.” Mr. Allsop said :—-To those possessed with a spirit 
of inquiry into the genesis of things it must often have occurred 
that certain broad principles are the first cause of all beauty of 
effect in architecture of whatsoever style of design. While 
there are principles pertaining to each individual style there 
are others that equally concern all true and noble architecture: 
Of these former, what may be called “particular rules” as dis- 
tinct from general laws, we have heard much since the days of 
the revivals, but little has been said concerning those great 
principles that lie at the very root of all true architectural 
effect. 

Principles of style are indispensable, but a knowledge of 
these alone will not insure beautiful design, even in the particu- 
lar style to which such rules apply—that is to say, they will not 
insure original and intrinsic beauty. At the mostthey will only 
guarantee a correctness of resemblance to some ancient model 
or prototype, and the fuller the knowledge of principles of style 
the closer will be this resemblance. 

First principles of design, on the contrary, go to the root ot 
matters. They discover the fountain-head of architectural 
beauty. While the principles of style assist us only in a 
machine-like production of the beautiful, an earnest study of 
first principles will give an insight into the method of pro- 
ducing intrinsic beauty and that which is novel and original, 
so far, indeed, as anything can be called new and original. 
Never was there a time in the whole history of architecture 
when a broad study of the subject of architectural composition 
would be of so much benefit to the architect. So many different 
styles are practised at the present day that an insight into the 
great principles of design is as needful to the architect as the 
mariner’s compass to the navigator or the Pole Star to a 
traveller across the trackless desert. Ina rushing, changing 
and , bewildering age, with ever-varying tastes, it is a beacon- 
light indicating a sure and certain haven of refuge. He would 
be bold and presumptuous indeed who pretended to be able to 
point out a royal road to successful design either by principle or 
otherwise, and in one short hour to unveil the mysteries of 
recondite primary laws and first causes that have taxed the 
expressional faculties of the most profound thinkers. All that 
I hope to do this evening is to draw your attention to the exist- 
ence of these first principles as they affect architectural com- 
position, and so perhaps to initiate further thought in the same 
direction. Much that we can feel in art and design cannot be 
communicated. Were it otherwise, there would be no art. 
Much, too, cannot be directly taught ; we feel by sympathy that 
which the writer or speaker strives to express. Thus, in reading 
the works of those authors who have taken a high standard in 
writing of architecture as an art we glean rather than reap 
golden grains of truth. Such eternal truths, for so we may call 
them, are rather felt than spoken, and thus we have the highest 
first principle of design, one which, for want of a better term, 
we call feeling, a purely ethical matter which, possibly, has as 
much to do with the heart as the intellect. 

This vague, ill-defined principle which we call feeling is a 
point of the greatest importance in architectural composition. 
It insures enthusiasm, earnestness and sympathy in design, and 
is as necessary an attribute of the designer as of the craftsman 
who executes the work. It means a love for, and an absorbing 
interest in, one’s work. Nothing really great can be accom-. 
plished without it. It is to be questioned whether there can be 
this enthusiasm in the mere copier of old design. Laborious 
imitation is always painful and tedious, and it is only when 
ideas fresh and novel, or apparently so, well up, so to speak, at 
the fountain-head, that true joy in design is experienced. We 
may therefore lay it down .as a great first principle that no 
noble design is the work of an unsympathetic hand or hard 
heart, howsoever keen the intellect. Enthusiasm for the cause 
of the building is evidenced in all great architectural creations. 
It is the first effect of which we are sensible in contemplating 
any great work of architecture. It leads to the expression 
therein of a spirit of life. All things are noble in proportion 
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to their fulness of life,” it has been said. In every great build- 
ing there is a v’gour of both design and execution that sym- 
bolises power and force, and may be perhaps regarded as 
crystallised energy. We rarely find this expression of living 
energy in any works produced on the principle of slavishly 
copying old examples. What is vigour in the original is 
feebleness in the copy. + i 

Enthusiasm and the life and vigour that is its resulting 
expression are rather matters of architectural ethics and the 
result of moral forces than laws of that grammar of which archi- 
tectural composition is the practicai exponent. To pass on to 
more matter-of-fact principles, we find that there are great laws 
of contrast and gradation, principles that not only underlie all 
artistic work, whether in music, literature, the drama, art or 
architecture, but are of the essence of all effects that have been 
in the heavens or the earth since light and darkness were 
divided. Here, then, we have first principles indeed, and such 
as very evidently affect architecture of every age and style. 
Contrast and gradation are the soul of all artistic effect, and 
embrace many other minor principles, such as concentration, 
radiation, breadth and even proportion itself. To obtain har- 
monious contrasts and noble gradations is, even if unconsciously, 
the great effort of all designers and composers. In architecture 
we may have contrast of light and shade, of form, of line and of 
material and colour. Let an architect, rather than test his 
design as to its resemblance to some old model, ask himself the 
question, ‘“‘ Have | got sufficient contrast in this or that feature?” 
and again, “Are my studied gradations of light. and shade, of 
form or line, &c., beautiful gradations ?” ‘Do I want more con- 
trast or a bolder or more harmonious contrast here?” may bea 
method of self-examination applicable to outline, to the grouping 
of parts, to details and to mouldings. A section of a capital or 
archivolt does not appear satisfactory. ‘Are the contrasts of 
square to round, of large to small member, of light projection 
to dark recess sufficiently pronounced or too much so?” will 
be a question, and a far more pertinent question for the striver 
after new beauties of effect than a mere reference to some old 
example or book of examples. The one is the method of the 
ape-like imitator; the other that of the thinker and true de- 
signer. In the same way a design may be overhauled with 
reference to gradation. ‘Are all curved forms and lines and 
surfaces noble and beautiful curves? are all studies to produce 
effect by graduated design really noble and interesting. grada- 
tions?” “Is there a false note in the scale?” Such and 
numerous similar questions will at once occur to all. 

More important almost than contrast and gradation is the 
law of domination and subordination—more important because 
affecting the massing of the great features of a work of archi- 
tecture. Domination and subordination simply mean the 
giving to each feature its due weight and importance. To take 
a homely illustration, the advertising poster or trade handbill 
shows the printer’s appreciation of the rule of domination and 
subordination in giving due prominence to certain words. A 
newspaper contents bill is another illustration. Any indis- 
pensable conjunctions, &c., are printed in comparatively 
insignificant type, whilst news of importance is prominently 
displayed. 

In architecture relative weight must be given to each feature. 
Some hold that the belfry of Bruges is a composition defective 
by reason of the tower dwarfing the building. As a matter of 
fact the tower with its clock and beautiful carillons heing the 
chief end and aim of the whole building, this would seem to be 
a fine example of a just appreciation of the law of domination 
and subordination. 

In every fine work of architecture there is to be noticed some 
dominant feature, such, for example, as the dome of St: Paul’s 
and the Bell Harry Tower at Canterbury, both being objects 
marking the central portions of their respective cathedrals. A 
nice appreciation of this matter is requisite for attaining a good 
effect in designs where the proper position of a dominant 
object is not so plainly evident as at the crossing of a cathedral. 
Itis by means of due regard to this principle of domination 
and subordination that unity is attained in a building comprised 
of a multiplicity of features. Unity in- multiplicity is another 
great first principle in design. Unity without multiplicity of 
parts is not difficult to attain. There is unity in the Parthenon 
or any old temple of such simple composition, as there is unity 
in the pyramid. In such simple masses there cannot but be 
unity ; in a complicated building, covering a wide area and 
devoted to a variety of purposes, unity must be sought in a 
deliberate apportioning of size and importance to each feature ; 
and if this be successfully done a Medizval monastery has 
nearly as perfect unity as a Greek temple or Egyptian pyramid. 
Lincoln has unity of effect—all its main featuresare in harmony, 
éuly related and proportioned ene to the other, its great central 
tower dominant, its western towers in due subordination ; and 
so more or less with every minor feature. Durham, Lichfield 
and Canterbury—most of our old English cathedrals are in 
perfect harmony in this respect. Interiors are necessarily so, 
some more, some less. The interior of the church of St, Ouen, 
at Rouen, is a perfect, self-contained unit. 
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In respect to domination and subordination and unity of 
effect, therefore, we have here another matter for self-inquiry 
on the part of the architect. “Has my design unity? is it 
undeniably one in eftect?” ‘Is there a due and harmonious 
relation between feature and feature, or are they all more or 
less of similar value?” “Can I by subduing this part and 
giving greater prominence to that, obtain a better and nobler 
effect?” Is the composition, like a feeble picture, ‘all over 
alike’ as respects the grouping of features?” Is there, in fact, 
insubordination or over modesty among the members comprising 
the building?” Such questions, moreover, it should be 
observed, can be applied to the outline and main grouping of 
features as well as to the most minute detail. There is not a 
moulding or a fragment of carving in a building that this 
principle does not affect. In Classic or Gothic architecture the 
same inexorable law applies. 

Much of that otherwise mysterious attribute of architecture 
—proportion—has to do wifh this law of domination and 
subordination. To give a feature its due weight and prominence 
is evidently to “ proportion” it. Of proportion as a principle I 
do not propose to speak. It would seem to be rather the 
resultant of the application of other principles than a principle 
itself. This much may be said—that to all holding that pro- 
portion must, should and can only be infinitely elastic, the hard 
and fast triangular and other principles of some theorists are 
peculiarly revolting. 

An important first principle is concentration. This law of: 
design affects both detail and the la~ger matters of architectural 
composition. Concentration is the antithesis of diffusion. It 
signifies the throwing of one’s whole energy and strength into 
certain parts of a design. It insures the observance of the rule 
of ornamenting construction, a principle of architectural design 
so well known that I make no special mention of it here, my 
sole object being to draw attention only to commonly neglected 
first principles and to ignore as platitudes those well-recognised 
laws which compel honesty of construction, proper use of 
materials, suitability of design, &c. Want of knowledge of the 
power of concentration in design leads to that neglecting of 


necessary features and restless creation of so-called “orna- 


ment” for its own sake, the chief characteristic of the incom- 
petent designer. Half the battle in architecture is the concen- 
tration of work upon necessary features, leaving plain wall- 
surfaces to take care of themselves, which they very well can 


do. In the work of a tyro we see how he slurs over necessary 


features, as, say a doorway, and feverishly hastens to fritter 
away with meaningless “ornament” all the broad surfaces of 
adjacent plain walling. The true architect, on the other hend, 
will spend much time and thought on the doorway, its arches 
and mouldings, and on the door itself with its panels and fittings, 
leaving the plain wall-surface as a natural contrast. It is to 
this principle of concentration that we are indebted for the 


grand portals of Medieval cathedrals, and indeed for every 


feature in a design, in whatever style of architecture, where 
concentrated thought and persistent endeavour are evidenced. 

The distribution of light and shade—architectural chiar- 
oscuro, so to speak—lies at the root of beautiful effects in 
building. It is the great principle of Mr. Ruskin, who speaks 
of ‘broad sunshine and starless shade,” and instances Giotto’s 
Campanile and the Grand Canal facade of the Doge’s Palace at 
Venice as examples of beautiful disposition of light and shade. 
The latter building may also be shown as a grand example both 
of contrast of void to solid, and a concentration of work in one 
particular portion of a design. 

A crucial test for an architectural composition with respect 
to this disposition of light and shade is moonlight. Full moon 
ona building like the Doge’s Palace cannot but show the design 
in another beautiful aspect. And so with all other good com- 
positions. Where, however, the main massing of features is at 
fault the moon reveals the errors. 
architecture can withstand this test, as few faces are so 
beautifully modelled as to be proof against the searching rays 
of the electric arc-lamp. In moonlight the obscuration of the 
details, which become blurred, indefinable and mysterious, 
leaves us only the outline and general composition with which 
to judge the work, and as the lights and shadows are hard and 
exaggerated, dead black and glaring white, defects in their dis- 
position are more easily detected. 

To obtain a beautiful and graceful disposition of light and 
shade the arrangement of voids and solids of a building must 
be carefully studied, that no harsh shadow or glaring light 
breaks in discordantly upon the general scheme. To obtain a 
grand distribution of light and shade, deep recesses and flat, 
unbroken wall-surfaces as contrast are required. An indifferent 
climate, thin walls, abundant plate-glass and local by-laws are 
not conducive to fine effects uf light and shade in architecture. 
An Egyptian temple under a blazing sun is required. Among 
notable bold effects of this kind in internal composition the 
triforium of a cathedral may be instanced, the blackness of 
these sombre arches contrasting so finely with the brilliant. 
light in the clerestory windows. The interior of almost any 


cathedral will illustrate this. A fine effect of this kind is to be ~ 


Few modern works of — 
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witnessed in the unglazed window openings across a cloister 
garth. : é 

This care in the distribution of light and shade in works of 
architecture has much to do with the ultimate attainment of 
that breadth of effect which is so much to be desired and so 
seldom attained in modern buildings. “ Breadth” in art matters 
seems capable of several slightly varying definitions. In 
pictures it seems to be recognised as such a distribution of 
light ard shade as shall give the reverse of that spottiness of 
effect observable in drawings faulty as tochiaroscuro. In archi- 
tecture the term may be applied more widely. A building with 
many different kinds of materials will lack breadth as compared 
with one where fewer and simpler materials are employed. 
Anything petty and frittered will negative broad effects, and 
-especial!y the want of feeling for the value of plain wall- surface. 

Variety we know to be charming ; no need therefore to put 
forward variation in parts and methods as a principle : but given 
this fact, something would seem to require explanation, seeing 
that repetition of similar features and monotony in surfaces 
are evident attributes of all architecture. This, apparently, is 
to be explained by the fact that the grandest and noblest of all 
architectural effects of gradation is the perspective view of 
what on a geometrical elevation may be simple repetition. A 
colonnade, as of a portico, presents in perspective a glorious 
effect of gradation. A receding arcade is equally fine. Again, 
what is geometrically a plain, even superficies, never, as is well 
known, presents anything but a varied gradation of light and 
shade. So, too, a diapered surface, as in the spandrels of 
arcade arches, monotonous enough in its geometrical represen- 
tation, becomes in perspective a surface piquant with beautiful 
effects of graduated and broken light and shade, each diaper 
being presented to the eye in a different form and varied. tone. 
Thus nature aids the crude endeavours of man and transforms 
a dull, lustreless stone into a sparkling gem. 

In a similar way parallelism in a geometrical elevation, 
which, properly speaking, is monotonous in effect, becomes, in 
perspective, divergence. This may be seen in any building, and 
is a notable effect in a long and lofty interior, such as that of a 
French cathedral. 

Radiation or divergence is an important principle of design. 
dt is plainly an element of the beautiful in ornament, and is to 
be particularly observed in vaulting, notably in such fine 
examples as the chapter-house at Westminster. We see the 
‘beauty of radiating lines throughout nature, in flowers, ferns, 
leaves and grasses. An architect could frequently improve 
details such as capitals and other carvings by calling to mind 
this principle of radiation and asking himself whether there is 
-an ignoble weakness or expression of power in the radiating 
lines of Lis design. Radiation would seem to express power. 
Power must proceed from some point or centre. Ina mass of 
wadiating lines we see expressed the spirit of the same effect as 
that which attends an explosion, as in the firing of a cannon, 
when from the muzzle of the gun rolls away an ever-widening 
<loud of smoke. So, too, a similar impression is conveyed by 
the ever-extending circles on the calm surface of a lake when 
we cast a stone into the water. Power, proceeding from a 
centre, is in all these cases typified. 

In reflecting on first principles the architect will discover 
many minor ones not mentioned this evening. I have confined 
myself to those of the widest significance, and if the suggestions 
made should lead to your prosecuting individual inquiry in the 
same direction, | shall feel that my endeavours have not been 
in vain. 

During recent years great progress has been made in archi- 
tectural design; but something seems lacking in respect to 
originality of composition—in respect, perhaps, of insuring 
originality of composition that may be really beautiful. Tuo 
great attention to style, and too little regard for principle, 
would seem to be the cause not only of much insipidity of 
design, but also of much positive ugliness. One may con- 
tinually see buildings wherein it is but too evident that little 
regard has been paid to any of the eternal laws of beauty in 
concrete substance. We are only able to conclude that there 
are not a few architects living and working in blissful ignorance 
of even the existence of such things as laws of architectural 
composition, and wholly unaware that there are beautiful effects 
peculiar to architecture--men who continue absorbed in petty 
matters of detail. Totally oblivious of the larger matters of 
outline and the dignified and beautiful massing of main features, 
they apparently cannot grasp the idea of a building as a whole, 
but habitually regard it with the narrow eye of a decorator. 
Any such once awakened to regard a building as a building, 
and not as a screen or museum for the display of pretty 
fancies, quaint architectural conceits and odd fragments of 
ornamental carving would surely perceive that the noblest 
attributes of architecture must necessarily be beautiful effects 
peculiar to architecture as it presides in the street or square, or 
stands forth from the country side. Were architecture a matter 
solely of an exhibition of pretty windows, gables and elegant 
- mouldings, then we could see all the beauty of architecture in 
a museum. 
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Modern architecture has made rapid strides, but it cannot 


be said to be noteworthy for its large and noble effects. The 


neglect of the study of composition, that is to say, the grouping 
of features and the massing of great parts until unity is attained, 
would seem to be the great error of the time. A taste for, 
and an inquiry into, first principles would go far to remedy this. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


HE usual monthly meeting was held in the rooms on the 
6th inst. A paper was read by Mr.A.N. Paterson, M.A., 
on “Colour as a Means of Architectural Expression.” After 
pointing out the necessity of a knowledge of colour to the 
architect and its place in architecture, the lecturer gave an 
account of the laws which govern its use in producing harmony 
and contrast. Different coloured building materials were then 
considered, with their characteristics, as a means of giving 
expression to architecture when rightly disposed. In studying 
the subject of colour much can be learned by observing what 
has been done in the past and in recent times in the use of 
colour in architecture, and in this connection a number of 
buildings were referred to as successful and effective instances 
of the right use of colour. The lecture was illustrated by 
water-colour sketches, &c. 


THE LIVERPOOL ART CLUB. 


HE committee of the Liverpool Art Club on Monday enter- 
tained at dinner Mr. Onslow Ford, A.R.A., whose 
Shelley’s monument is on exhibition in the Walker Art Gallery. 
Alderman Philip R. Rathbone, in submitting the toast of the 
guest of the evening, said that they had to thank him for 
having taken a distinct and valuable step in the history of 
English art. They thanked him for his courage in becoming a 
sculptor in a country where but little encouragement was given 
to sculpture. It was far easier to become a painter than a 
sculptor, and far easier for the public to have an opportunity for 
understanding who were the best painters than who were the 
best sculptors. They thanked him for bestowing the genius he 
might have bestowed in other ways to make art live. Mr, 
Onslow Ford, in replying, said that he considered it a great 
honour to have been entrusted with the task of forming the 
monument to Shelley which was now being exhibited at the 
Walker Art Gallery. Those present drank to the memory of 
Shelley, on the proposal of Professor Raleigh, who delivered an 
eloquent address ; and Mr. E. R. Russell then proposed the 
toast of “ The Sculptors of England,” with which he associated 
the name of Mr. Stirling Lee, whom he assured on behalf of 
lovers of art that the circumstances which brought him into 
painful opposition with this municipality had been regarded 
with great concern and sympathy. They would certainly like 
to see St. George’s Hall enriched as his panels would have 
enriched it, and they were glad to hear that his work was pro- 
gressing. Mr. Stirling Lee, in reply, thanked all who had 
taken part in Liverpool in the advancing of the cause of art. 
With regard to the panels for St. George’s Hall, he might say 
that there were four panels yet to come, and he had nearly 
finished three of them in the model. He could not say when 
they would be completed, as he should not allow the panels 
to leave his studio until he had said his last word, for he 
wished his work to be worthy of the opportunity afforded by 
such a magnificent building. Mr. H. E. Rensburg proposed, 
and Mr. John Lea, C.C., responded to the toast of ‘ Continued 
Success to the Autumn Exhibition,” and a pleasant function 
was soon afterwards brought to a close. 


ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


HE following prizes have been awarded to students of the 

schools of the Royal Academy :— 

Landscape painting.—A Trout Stream —Creswick prize 
(302.), Siegfried Makepeace Wiens. Painting of a figure from 
the life (open to male students only).—Silver medal, ist, Law- 
rence Edward Koe. Painting of a head from the life.--Silver 
medal, 1st, Isaac Snowman ; 2nd, Edward Spilsbury Swinson. 
Painting of a draped figure (open to female students only).— 
Silver medal, 1st, Isabel C. Pyke-Nott ; 2nd, Florence Hannam. 
Cartoon of a draped figure.—Mary Magdalen at the Sepulchre, 
St. John xx. 1.—Silver medal and prize (25/.), Lawrence Edward 
Koe. Design in monochrome for a figure picture.—The Judg- 
ment of Solomon, I Kings iii. 24-27.—Armitage prizes, Ist 
(302.) and bronze medal, John B. Liston Shaw; 2nd (1o/.), 
Harold Edward Speed. Design for the decoration of a portion 
of a public building.--Autumn—Prize (40/.), Beatrice Emma 
Parsons. Set of six drawings of a figure from the life (open to 
male students only).—Ist prize (50/.) and silver medal, Frederick. 
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Dudley Walenn ; 2nd (25/.), Herbert Edward Harley; 3rd 
(152.), Lawrence Edward Koe (disqualified owing to having re- 
ceived a superior prize in the same competition before) 3 4th 
(to/.), Leonard Watts. Drawing of a head from the life.— 
Silver medal, 1st, Edith Lydia Clink ; 2nd, Shirley Charles L. 
Slocombe. Drawing of a statue or group.—Silver medal, 2nd, 
Hannah Myers. Model of a design.—Astyanax hurled down 
from the ramparts of Troy in the presence of his mother, 
Andromache—rst prize (30/.), David M‘Gill; 2nd (10/.), Charles 
Beacon. Set of three models ofa figure from the. life (open to 
niale students only).—1st prize (5o0/.) and silver medal, David 
M‘Gill ; 2nd (20/.), Sidney Herbert Physick. Model of a bust 
from the life (open to female students only).—Silver medal, 
Ist, Edith Bateson. Model of a design containing figure and 
ornament.—Frieze for a chimneypiece—Silver medal, Charles 
John Allen. Design in architecture-—A small country church 
for a scattered moorland parish—Travelling studentship (60/,), 
James S. Stewart. Set of architectural drawings.—The north 
porch of St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Silver medal, ist, Robert Alex. 
Reid ; 2nd, Henry Ernest Kirby. Set of drawings of an archi- 
tectural design (Lower School)—Prize (10/.), Henry Percy 
Adams. The Landseer scholarships in painting and sculpture 
of 40/7. a year each, tenable for two years, given for the best 
work done in the examination for passing into the second term 
of studentship, have been awarded—in painting to Reginald 
Arthur and George Spencer Watson, and in sculpture to Sidney 
Herbert Physick and Lawrence Edward Koe. 


TESSERZ. 


Francis Danby, A.R.A. 


ogee was something in Danby which enabled him to 

challenge such modern men as Martin and Turner and 
such an ancient as Claude, each on his own ground, and yet to 
vindicate his own originality. Setting aside his magnificent 
attempts at accumulation—7he Passage of the Red Sea and The 
Opening of the Seventh Seal—feats, after all, not so hard to 
perform, provided a single audacious idca be wrought out by 
patient prodigality in detail, there is a fairy world of glow and 
sunshine, of solemn evening splendours, of bright noon glories, 
of golden mists akin to those conjured up by Shelley’s wand 
and of. warm voluptuous mooulights, to which Danby held a 
key of his own. He was rated as one of the many by those 
who glance and pass by; but there was no need of his name in 
the Catalogue to those who, having made acquaintance with an 
artist, exercise their powers of memory. Though he had 
qualities in common with Claude, Vernet and Turner, he had 
no less certainly a hand and a humour of his own. His touch 
was sharper, perhaps more mechanical, than that of his English 
contemporary ; the warm tints of his palette had sometimes a 
tendency towards what is arid, not to say fierce in heat. There 
was less mechanical évavura in the composition of his Zempes 
and Armida Gardens than in similar scenes by Martin—less of 
dreamy poetry than in such landscapes by Turner as Zhe 
Golden Bough. Thus, again, with all its picturesque and sug- 
gestive beauty, Danby’s Zvening Gun, one of his later pictures, 
must yield the palm of imagination to the 7¥méraire picture. 
But after all these things have been granted, our artist must be 
credited with a select and romantic grace in the arrangement 
of his materials (not excluding an occasional touch of stately 
formality) which was unborrowed and individual, a quality 
removing its possessor beyond the borders of what may be 
called theatrical art. 


French Woodwork in the Fifteenth Century. 


In the fifteenth century the great examples of sculpture in 
wood which adorn the French churches may be said to have 
originated works in which, more than elsewhere, the talent of 
the carver is exhibited in full liberty. Ata period when the 
religious edifices were very numerous, and when the clergy 
disposed of a considerable portion of the public funds, ecclesi- 
astical furniture could hardly fail to exemplify the strength of 
artistic production, The history of French sculpture would be 
incomplete if the extraordinary skill of the workers in wood 
during the fifteenth and the first part of the following century, 
as exhibited in the stalls which decorate the interiors of the 
cathedrals and ancient abbeys, was passed in silence. France 
has preserved a series of works in wood in which the first 
timid efforts of the advent of a new ornamentation in the 
fourteenth century can be seen. The pieces also reveal that 
the craftsmen no longer confined themselves to borrowing 
inspiration from the floral decorations of the country. From 
that time the joiners, while respecting the characteristics of the 
works of their predecesso:s, did the work of sculptors, and used 
bas-reliefs and statues for the adornment of their works, which 
became architectural in style. One of the most interesting 
series of stalls is that which is found in the cathedral of 
St. Claude, in the Jura. The stalls were executed by Jean 
de Vitry in 1455 for the abbey, on which the church then 


depended. Viollet-le-Duc has illustrated them in hist*“Dic-_ 


tionnaire d’Architecture.” They are in two rows, and although 
mutilated and restored, they are still beautiful. The backs are 
surmounted by bas-reliefs representing the prophets and 
sibyls. Figures in the round stand on the small columns. 
which divide each panel, and other statuettes are placed 
between the floral decoration of the superior gallery. The dais. 
is composed of several small vaults, with ribs that spring from 
backs of the stalls. At the sides are arranged bas-reliefs. 
representing religious scenes and statues of apostles of larger 
dimensions, which are rather heavy in treatment. Of less 
importance are the stalls of the church of Flavigny (Cote 
d’Or), which have the peculiarity of being surmounted by a 
dais which is vaulted. This work (the origin of which is 
known) is now in the cathedral of Rouen. The execution of 
this important work, which comprises eighty-six principal 
bas-reliefs, was entrusted to a master joiner of Rouen, 
Philippot Viart, who was assisted by Laurent of Ypres, and 
Paul Mosselmin. Viart also secured the aid of Gillet of 
Chastel (called Flamine), and of Hennequin of Antwerp, who 
worked from their own drawings. In 1465 the chapter, finding 
that the enterprise was slowly carried on, sent Guillaume 
Basset, a carver, to Picardy and Flanders, to bring back clever 
workmen with the view of hastening on the work of the stalls. 
Only an incomplete idea could be formed of the great collec- 
tion, which required twelve years to execute, and which 
entailed an expenditure of 8,000 livres. The backs of the stalls. 
and the dais, which formed the richest parts of the decoration, 
have disappeared. 


Greek Embroidery. 


The most remarkable work of ancient embroidery was a 
purple shawl, noticed by Aristotle, which belonged to a citizen 
of Sybaris. It was the property of Alcisthenes, a native of 
Sybaris, in the sixth century before the Christian era, and 
appears to have been an ordinary woollen shawl, in size and all 
other respects, save the extraordinary nature of its embroidery. 
This embroidery consisted in representations of cities, of gods 
and of men, including a portrait of Alcisthenes himself. The 
representations of the cities appear to have been human 
impersonations. Above was a representation of the city of 
Susa, below which were figures of Persians; in the middle 
were Jupiter, Juno, Themis, Minerva, Apollo and Aphrodite, 
on one side was the impersonation of Sibaris, on the other the 
portrait of Alcisthenes. This shawl came afterwards into the 
possession of the elder Dionysius of Syracuse, who sold it to- 
the Carthaginians for the enormous sum of 120 talents, nearly 
30,000/. sterling. 


The Paintings of the Catacombs. 


In the work of Seroux d’Agincourt a curious parallel is. 
given between the pictures found in the pagan tombs and those 
in the Christian crypts. The author is inclined to think they 
range in point of style and date from the second century to the 
eighth, and in instances at Naples even later. He gives as a 
parallel the paintings in a tomb discovered by Bartoli near 
Rome, which is clearly of the time of the Antonines, and those 
discovered in the crypt of St. Priscilla, which may be said to- 
be identical in point of style. That many of the paintings in 
the Christian crypts must be of very early date is also indicated: 
by their still preserving some traces of pagan emblems. Thus 
the Muses still exemplify harmony; and for some time 
Orpheus with his lyre, attracting the beasts around him, was 
given as an emblem of our Saviour. This is of frequent occur- 
rence, and being surrounded by Scriptural subjects, as Danze 
im the Lions’ Den, Moses Striking the Rock, the Raising of 
Lazarus, all prove them not to be the tombs of pagans but of 
Christians ; and they also show how the memory of Orpheus 
was associated in their minds with the idea of the law-giver, 
the leader of civilisation ; and what is perhaps still stranger, to 
typify the inventor: of fine art, for it has been too much the 
case to represent the early Christians as stern ascetics, for 
whom poetry, music, art and architecture had no charms. 
Again, the whale swallowing Jonah is just in the style of the 
dragons on the walls at Pompeii, Elijah departs for heaven in 
a regular Classic quadriga, and the three kings seek the 
Saviour, each having on the Phrygian cap. On some are 
representations of persons dining together at a table, not re- 
clining like Romans upon the lectum or bed around the 
triclinium, but seated in chairs. These we know, from the 
inscription “ agape,” written on them, must be representations. 
of the “love feasts” of the early Christians. Another curious 
subject would lead us to believe that the Christians often em- 
ployed heathen artists, for on one of the tombs the sculptor has 
probably forgotten and cut the usual pagan DM, or Diis 
Manibus, but has recollected himself and struck his chisel 
across the letters, and placed the well-known Christian mono- 
gram by its side. These last cited circumstances, however, 
prove but little, as the agapze were continued in churches as 
late as the sixth Council of Constantinople, commonly called 
the Council in Trullo, which was at the end of the seventh 
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century ; and if the tradition as regards the celebrated mono- 
gram be correct, the inscription alluded to must at least be of 
the time of Constantine. Of course, without direct evidence, it 
is difficult absolutely to pronounce on such a point ; if however 
we may be allowed to reason from similarity in art, we may 
believe some of these crypts to be as old as the third if not the 
second century. The art, however, gives an idea of wealth and 
refinement among the early Christians which we are usually 
taught not to expect at that period. It seems still more extra- 
ordinary that they should be permitted so to adorn their tombs. 
It must have been not only an expensive work, but one which 
must have taken up a great deal of time, and therefore could 
hardly have been done without the knowledge of the authorities. 
It must however be borne in mind that the persecutions broke 
out at intervals and then ceased ; and according to the worst 
accounts the Christians had peace for more than one hundred 
and forty years out of the three first centuries. If the internal 
evidences as to art give us no certain data, those as to archi- 
tecture give us less. There are no distinctive marks about the 
construction of the passages, or the arching or groining of the 
crypts, that differ from what we know decidedly to be pagan 
work. It is true that the details of the capitals in the 
crypt at St. Agnes seem to be Classic, but those in another 
of the same crypts (given by Perret in his magnificent 
book), seem very late indeed, and can hardly be called Classic 
work. Still more unlike are the capsof the crypt of St. Pretextatus, 
‘given in the same book ; they certainly must be referred to a 
later period ; while a corbel in the same crypt, discovered in 
1846, is quite unlike anything Classic, but rather resembles 
Byzantine work. 
‘Norman Walls. 
It must be remembered that a Norman structure consists of 
a mere shell of wrought stonework or ashlaring applied against 
a central mass or core of hard rubble-work firmly compacted 
together, so firmly indeed that in most cases the ashlaring or 
skin, arch-voussoirs and all, may be entirely taken away and 
the rubble structure will stand firmly for ages. Examples of 
this may often be seen in Norman ruins when the ashlaring has 
been stripped for building material, while the rubble has nct 
been worth the labour of destruction. Thus at Bury St. 
Edmunds, Thetford, Binham, Castle Acre, and in many other 
monastic ruins Norman rubble walls still stand upright without 
a particle of ashlaring remaining. This process is assisted by 
the very slight bond which these rude workmen thought it 
necessary to establish between the skin and the body of the 
work, as well as by the superabundant and unnecessary strength 
which the enormous dimensions of their walls gave to the 
buildings, and which made them quite able to stand alone when 
they had lost their ashlar decoration. 


Marble Inlays as Decoration. 

In what way and to what extent the architecture of the 
later Roman empire was affected by the contemporary style of 
design prevalent in the East is a question of undoubted interest, 
but it is one upon which those who have treated on the subject 
seem to entertain by no means clear views, a difficulty arising 
perhaps in a great measure from the uncertainty that hangs 
over the dates of early Eastern buildings. It may suffice to say 
that, either through the fusion of the decaying Classic style 
with some other style that may have pre-existed, owing its 
origin to Oriental artists, or through the direct changes effected 
in the Roman manner when the task of building fell into the 
hands of the predominant races of the East, even without 
assuming the influence of any pre-existing style, certain it is 
that a very readily distinguishable change took place ; and one 
of the most marked characteristics of that change was the 
extended application of colour to architecture. The use of 
mosaic work is especially a marked feature in this new phase 
of art. Although this work was the invention of an earlier age, 
and was very largely used by the Roman architects in pave- 
ments, it is doubtful whether there is any evidence of the 
application of this species of work being applied as a mural 
decoration in any building of positively Classic date, and this 
latter use of mosaic may be confidently regarded as originating 
in the Byzantine school. The practice of inlaying and panel- 
ling marbles as an incrustation oa the surface of walls is also 
another very prevalent mode of ornamentation marking the 
period—much resorted to, no doubt, by the Romans even in 
the best periods of the empire, but received in the Byzantine 
school with particular favour, from the facilities it afforded of 
coloured enrichment, in which that school so greatly 
excelled. Byzantium, during the least cultivated periods 
of European history, was the sole asylum of the arts, and it was 
thence that the earliest rays of a revival dawned on Western 
Europe. Italy, Sicily and Spain were the first countries to 
catch these rays. Hence it is that we there find the earliest 
developments of this new feature of architectural ornament. 
The new buildings of, Venice and Pisa became resplendent with 
coloured marbles, both internally and externally applied. The 
Duomo at Venice is a very early and remarkable adaptation of 
coloured materials to external architecture. The shafts of the 


small pillars are of various coloured marbles, whilst incrusta- 
tion of porphyry and other precious materials of like nature 
enrich the surface of many parts of the building. Florence 
affords many notable examples, and in Giotto’s celebrated 
campanile the practice of panelling and otherwise intermixing 
variously-coloured stones was extensively adopted, and treated 
with admirable taste and skill. Indeed, throughout this period 
of Medizvai architecture in Italy the practice prevailed of 
building in courses of coloured masonry, and it became, in 
truth, a characteristic feature in the buildings of that age in 
Italy. Doubtless these alternating courses of coloured stones 
came to Italy from the East, for they have there been a passion, 
originating perhaps in the deep-seated love of colour which 
marks Oriental taste. There is no denying the extremely 
pleasing effect of many of the Mohammedan buildings so 
ornamented, and it affords a striking instance of the simple 
means by which beauty may be attained. Whether the motive 
was purely esthetic, or whether the occasional courses of 
coloured stonework had their origin to any extent in some 
constructive requirements, we have, perhaps, now no means of 
determining. The latter supposition seems not altogether im- 
probable, at least in Italy. The green marble from Polcevera, 
in the north of Italy, is an extremely hard substance, and the 
occasional introduction of courses of it, properly cramped 
together, would no doubt form a useful tie, and contribute 
much to the stability of a wall. It is, however, to be remarked 
that even in Italy this mode of construction was only of local 
prevalence. It is far more frequent in the north and middle of 
that peninsula than in the south. Instances in other parts 
of Europe are comparatively more rare. 


Proportions of Churches. 


The late Mr. Kerrich has cited nineteen examples of 
churches whose ground-plan in extreme length and breadth 
agrees with the length and breadth of the Veszca pzscis con- 
structed according to the first proposition of Euclid, that is to 
say, very nearly in the proportion of 7 to 4.. Among these 
examples are the Lateran, St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s at Rome, 
Bath Abbey, Croyland Abbey, Hereford Cathedral, Old Lincoln 
Cathedral, St. George’s, Windsor, St. Peter’s Crypt at Oxford. 
This rule and another, by which the heights of different parts 
are ‘made to bear the same proportion to certain breadths of 
the ground-plan as the perpendicular from the apex of an 
equilateral triangle to the base, are stated to be founded on 
certain rules laid down by Vitruvius, and continued by tradition 
through builders, and revived or at least enlarged upon by the 
commentators on Vitruvius, who lived shortly before and after 
the commencement of the sixteenth century. The proportions 
of the human figure and certain notions with respect to numbers, 
to which Vitruvius refers, were not intended to supply rules for 
the laying out of the ground-plan and proportions of the whole 
of the building, which, once determined with truth and cer- 
tainty, would always be fixed for ail styles, but merely to give 
data for the guidance of the architect in the minor ornaments 
of the Classic styles and in fitting the proportions of the 
different parts to the whole—a subject of great importance no 
doubt in every style of architecture, and of far more moment in 
the Classic styles than in any other: since all that wanders 
from the Grecian type, otherwise than has been admitted by 
the great architects who have flourished during the last three 
centuries, is treated by the great authorities of taste, the “ com- 
petent persons,” as mere ignorant barbarism. Certain relations 
of the.parts of a building to one another must in: fact exist ; 
that they have been exactly ascertained may be denied. They 
must be rather of the nature of limits defining merely what on 
either side of excess or diminution would be a monstrosity : as 
for instance that a church should not be twenty times as long 
as it is broad, or the transepts—in the western church—so 
long asthe church. The relations can only be in the nature 
of direct arithmetical proportion, when some conditions of the 
building, already arbitrarily laid down, bring such a proportion 
along with them. ‘This will often be the case, and probably 
the proportion of 7 to 4, for the lengths of the church and 
transepts, on which one of his rules is based, is in many cases 
nothing but a consequence of the proportion of 2 to 1 for the 
breadth of the nave and aisles. Taking for instance each 
severey as I, and supposing them equal to the breadth of the 
aisles, the length of transept must for a church of moderate 
size be 8; for 6 seems too short, and 10 would probably be 
thought too long. If the choir and nave be each of 6 severeys, 
and they cannot be much less, the whole length must be 14 
(assuming a centre tower, dividing choir and nave), and whether 
it were designed at first to be somewhat shorter or longer, this 
number joined with 8 for the length of the transepts would be 
found to satisfy the eye best. Thus it will be seen that the 
proportion of 7 to 4 flows from no exalted symbolism or in- 

| flexible rules of design, but simply from the geometrical 
circumstances of the case, which do not admit of a different 

[ arrangement of numbers. without an unpleasing effect. Of 
course, if the church be much longer, the transepts aiso may 
properly be lengthened. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue decision in the action brought by the Ruabon Brick 
and YTerra-cotta Company against the Great Western 
Railway Company, which has been given in the Court of 
Appeal, is likely to cause consternation among directors, 
and to lead to the examination of conveyances of the land 
used for railways. The whole question turns on the right 
of the owner of the land to seek after minerals in any way 
that is most convenient to himself, regardless of the con- 
sequences to others. In selling land, minerals are com- 
monly excluded from the property transferred; but 
henceforth railway solicitors will find it necessary to pur- 
chase not only the land that is required for the works, but 
also all the rights that are attached to it. Two years ago 
the Ruabon Brick and Terra-cotta Company sold some 
land for a short branch of railway. Prior to this they had 
worked a pit to the west of the railway, and they recently 
gave the company notice, under section 78 of the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1845, of their intention to 
-work the clay under the railway to the east of the pit. 
Thereafter they set about working their pit in the 
direction of the railway, and commenced removing the 
surface soil and the ballast on the company’s ground, and 
removed the railway fence. The railway company, fearing 
the destruction of their line, interfered. The Ruabon 
Company then obtained an injunction to restrain the 
railway company from interfering with them in getting 
their clay from under the railway. Section 77 of the 
Railway Clauses Consolidation Act enacts that a railway 
company shall not be entitled to minerals under any land 
purchased by them, unless such minerals are expressly 
purchased, and that all mines shall be deemed to be ex- 
cepted out of the conveyance of such lands. Section 79 
provides that if the company are unwilling to purchase the 
mines the owner may work them “in a manner proper and 
necessary for the beneficial working thereof, and according 
to the usual manner of working in the district.” Mr. 
Justice KEKEWICH granted the injunction asked, and 
directed an inquiry as to the damage sustained by the 
mineral owners in having been interrupted by the railway 
company. The latter appealed, and an important judg- 
ment has now been given on the point. Lord Justice 
LinDLEY admitted that the case was novel, but held that 
the railway company had not the right of support implied 
by the common law ; that there was no distinction as to the 
effect between working from underground so as to destroy 
the railway by letting it down, and destroying the railway 
by carrying on the working by removing the actual soil. 
When the cases on the subject were looked at they were 
based on this, that the railway company have bought the 
soil and they get the benefits of the support till the time 
arrived, it might be never, that the mine-owner desired to 
get his mineral. On the other hand, the mining owner has 
a right to say he will work notwithstanding, unless they 
purchase his minerals. There was no difference between 
the case of minerals that were got from the surface and 
those got at from underground. Lord Justices BowEN and 
SMITH delivered judgments to the same effect. 


THE treasurer of the Edinburgh Town Council has 
discovered a curious case of extras, which he has hesitated 
to settle. Recently a tender was given for altering a police- 
station into a dweiling-house, the amount being 1797. 15s. 
The items of joiner’s work came to 93/., but the cost turned 
out to be 1277. Instead of 179/. 15s. the builder’s bill’ 
amounts to 214/. 6s. 74¢. The treasurer maintains that, 
with so large a percentage of extras, the sanction of the 
committee should have been obtained. It appears also 
there were additions to the contract which were not sanc- 
tioned amounting to 77/., and there were deductions from 
the contract amounting to 422, so that the effect of it was 
that the contract was not worth the paper it was written on. 
The affair has been submitted to the Special Finance Com- 
mittee, in order that regulations may be drawn up which 
will prevent a recurrence of so much laxity in the future. 


Ir appears from an article in the Scientific American that 
the ironwork of the City Building, Philadelphia, will be 
coated with aluminium. The late Mr. McArtTuHurR, the 
architect of the building, wished from thé first to cover the 
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ironwork with a skin of.aluminium to protect it from the 
weather and save the cost of painting, which it was esti- _ 
mated would an-ount to 10,000 dollars a year if the iron. - 
were to be kept secure against rust. The great expense of 
an aiuminium skin prevented, however, the adoption of this: 

plan, and Mr. JoHN Orb, who succeeded Mr. McARTHUR, 

suggested that a substitute for it might be provided by electro- 

plating the ironwork with aluminium. It has been supposed © 
that aluminium could not be electrically deposited, but 
Mr. Dar.ino, of New York, has devised a process for doing. 
so successfully, and he has been engaged to apply it. The 
first step was to construct tanks to hold the plating solu- 
tion, and, as some of the pieces were columns 3 feet in 
diameter and 26 feet long, the tanks were necessarily of 
great size, that for the aluminium solution holding 7,000. 
gallons. After pickling the pieces of iron, they are first 
electro-plated with copper. The copper film is very thick, 
16 ozs. being deposited on each square foot of surface. 
This coating alone would protect the iron, but the copper 
would soon turn black and green by exposure to the air, so- 
that the final coating of aluminium is added for appearance. 
From two or three ounces of aluminium per square foot is 
deposited over the copper, forming a very substantial 
film. Like most metallic films deposited from solution by 
electrical decomposition, however, the aluminium coating is 
porous, and, while it is firm enough to adhere well, it is not 
sufficiently compact to resist the action of the atmosphere, 
which covers it with a gray coat of oxide. This effect of 
the air was foreseen, but the colour of the coat of oxide: 
harmonises well with that of the marble which forms the 
main mass of the building, so that it is, if anything, prefer- 
able to the glitter of an untarnished surface, and it is found 

to be very superficial, and to protect the metal under it. 
from further action, but it remains to be seen how it will 
bear the long-continued action of the weather. 


THE architects of Munich are endeavouring to induce 
the Government to seek for plans for the proposed national 
museum by the aid of a competition. The great difficulty 
in the way is the absence of funds to pay for the prizes. It 
has been already stated by the Minister, on the occasion 
when the vote for the buildings was applied for, that the 
works were of a kind which could well be carried out by 
State officials—that is to say, the Bavarian Office of Works. 
It is also proposed that planning the interior is to be the 
main consideration of the designers, and that. consequently 
the facades are of minor importance. Consequently no 
application was made for money to pay for preliminary 
designs. The Munich architects demur to the proposal, 
and are endeavouring to have the question reopened. In 
a city like Munich, where for half a century great attention 
has been given to the exterior of public buildings, it would. 


be an unwise policy to allow the new museum to assume 


the appearance of a barrack. 


ABROAD we have the reputation of being a nation of 
shopkeepers, and possibly our Continental friends have 
reason on their side. Continental churches in general are. 
considered to have been built for the use of the people who, 
free of charge, can enter and depart at any hour of any day. 
in the year. In England we have improved on this. If 
persons wish to visit a theatre they must pay for a ticket 
unless they can get a pass. In the same way, under one 
pretext or another, admittance cannot be gained to many of 
our most interesting churches except by payment. Not 
even the pretext for getting funds for a restoration is found. 
to be the reason in every case, especially if the building is. 
historically interesting. Lately, at Ashbourn, a meeting of 
the committee connected with the work of the repair of the 
church tower and spire was held. The vicar gave his. 
experience of visiting churches where a uniform charge was: 
made upon all visitors. He proposed that in future, 
beginning next year, a charge of threepence should be 
levied upon all visitors. It appears that the committee: 
approved and so the suggestion was adopted, with the. 
addendum that an additional sum of sixpence a head be 
charged for the opening of the Lady or Cokayne Chapel. 
Without multiplying instances, we may mention that we 
were lately informed that the rector of Whitchurch, near: 
Edgware, has imposed a fee of sixpence on all visitors to 
his church. AS ot uk RF 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES, : 
FOX OAK, BURHILL, NEAR WEYBRIDGE. [HAL3EY RICARDO.] 


MANCHESTER TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


“HESE designs were submitted in competition by Mr 
Ernest RUntz and Mr. F. R. Farrow, and were 
awarded the third premium by Mr. ALFRED WATERHOUSE, 
the assessor. The stipulated cost was 75,000/., and the 
building had to provide accommodation for thirteen depart- 
ments. The main idea was the arrangement of all the 
lecture-rooms on the first floor, so that students and _pro- 
fessors attending. lectures only should not have to traverse 
any of the other departments to get to their lecture-rooms. 
The staircase at Granby Row entrance serves the first floor. 
The two central staircases, which are carried up the whole 
height of the building, serve the various departments direct, 
- and also the lecture-rooms, for students taking laboratory 
instruction. Separate entrances are arranged, as shown, for 
the Commercial Department and Women’s Work Depart- 
ment. Throughout the whole of the scheme great-care was 
taken to arrange each department so that it should com- 
municate directly with the central staircases, thus obviating 
the necessity of students entering any other corridor except 
that connected with their classrooms. The materials pro- 
posed were Ruabon bricks for facings, with buff terra-cotta 
or dressings. 


THE PORTRAITS OF CHRIST. 


T the Richmond Athenzsum on Monday a lecture on “ The 


Authenticity of the Commonly Received Portraits of 


Christ ” was delivered by Mr. Wyke Bayliss, in which he main- 
tained that there was a general correspondence between all the 
visages that represented Christ. This likeness was every- 
where, in the statuary of our cathedrals, in the stained-glass 
windows of churches, in picture-cards in schools. It was 
common to every form of art and to every country. It was a 
fixed type which no painter of our own time would dream of 
altering or claiming as an invention of his own. From Giotto, 
in the thirteenth century, to Titian, in the sixteenth, we hada 
roll-call of painters that marked the very highest level of 
attainment in religious art that the world had seen. To which 
of all these great painters did we owe this likeness? The 
likeness of Christ was no more invented by any of these men 
than it was by Mr. Watts, Mr. Burne-Jones or Mr. Holman 
Hunt. They found it already existing ; they recognised in the 
long-established models something greater, truer, more divine 
than they could themselves create. These men—the greatest 
painters of the world, of singular independence of thought and 
strong national sentiment—were content in this, the chief 
action of their lives as artists, to lay aside their invention, 
independence, rivalry, nationality, and to be at one in accepting 
humbly from other hands this hkeness of Christ. Who were 
behind these men from whom they could have inherited it? 
When they looked back beyond the sixteenth, fifteenth, four- 
teenth and thirteenth centuries, what did they come to? They 
came to times when it was idle to ask what painter invented it. 
There were simply no painters in the world who could have 
invented it. For a thousand years art had been dead, and yet 
throughout all that time, existing in all its splendour, was this 
living, speaking, authoritative likeness of Christ. In the reign of 
Constantine the Christian religion was for the first time recognised 
and encouraged by the State, andthe great basilicas were adorned 
with mosaic pictures, of which many remained to this day. He had 
made copies of some of these, which would show them that 
' there could be no doubt as to the source from which the great 
‘ painters of the Renaissance learned of the portrait of Christ. 
a But in saying this they had already gone back 1,400 years out 
” of the 1,900, and found that the likeness then existed as they 
saw it to-day. The reign of Constantine was from the year 306 
to 337, and he would show that this likeness existed in its 
integrity before his time. The evidence of this was singularly 
interesting and cogent. It was in the time of Constantine that 
the great schism occurred that divided Christendom into the 
Greek and Latin Churches. Both Churches had the same 
likeness. In Constantinople, Moscow and St. Petersburg they 
would find pictures of Christ covering the walls of the churches 
that corresponded precisely with those at Rome, Paris and 
Madrid, with the exception that in the pictures of the Latin 
Church with which they were familiar they would always see 
the hair divided smoothly in an:arch over the forehead, whereas 
in the Greek pictures there was always a small lock falling from 


the centre of the forehead and detached from the rest. This 

meant that tke two Churches, fighting and struggling as they 

were, were agreed in this one matter of the likeness of Christ ;. 
that the models which each chose to follow were alike, and that 

they had existed before the schism for so long that they had 

gathered round them the sacred traditions by virtue of which 

they were held to be authentic. |'They were now well within 

the first three centuries, and what was transpiring at that time? 
That was the long, dark period of persecution of the Christians. 
by the Roman emperors, which dated from the first under 

Nero, a few years after our Lord’s Ascension, to the tenth 

under Diocletian, just preceding the reign of Constantine. 

During that terrible period the converts to the new faith found 

refuge in the catacombs, where they exercised their rites of 
worship, and in the last extremity they had their place of 
burial, and it was to the catacombs that we looked for the 

earliest records of the Christian Church. The relics found 

in them consisted chiefly of paintings on the walls and 

certain vessels and ornaments found in the graves, on which 

were engraved symbols and figures relating to the Christian 
story. These paintings were the earliest records of the faith 

once delivered to the saints, and Christ was their one theme— 

Christ: after the Resurrection, bearing the wounded lamb across. 
the stream, bringing again the fruit of the tree of life, raising 

Lazarus, almost every circumstance of His life and ministry, of 
His kingdom in Heaven, and His promise to come again. 

From end to end of those dark corridors where the infant 

Church had its life, wherever they saw the figure of Christ there . 
they found the likeness that they knew so well. The engravings. 

on the glass vessels that were placed by the side of the dead 

had been retained in the layer of mortar on which it was 
customary to lay the body, and the story that was told by them 

after all these ages was the likeness of Christ. It remained 

only to determine to which part of the first two centuries of the. 
Christian era these relics must be assigned. At this moment 

history came to the aid of art, for Tertullian, who lived and 

wrote about the middle of the second century, expressly 

mentioned the portraits of Our Lord as the Good Shepherd on. 
the glass vessels used by the first Christians, and he spoke of it 

as the practice of a time long gone by. This brought them to 

the first century, but did not by any means exhaust the 

evidence. The picture of which he had made a copy repre- 

sented the turning of water into wine, and whereas only six 

waterpots were mentioned in the Scriptures, seven were here 
portrayed, which meant that the painting was executed when 

the account of the miracle had indeed reached Rome, but by 

word of mouth alone. This miracle was only mentioned in the 

Gospel of St. John, and that was the very Gospel which modern 

criticism declared to be of the fourth century. Turning to the 

other pictures of the catacombs, he noted that they only dealt 

with the subjects mentioned by St. John, and had no repre- 

sentation of the Nativity, the Transfiguration, and Ascension, 

nor those events which were found in the three other Gospels, 
but not in St. John. They were thus brought actually to the 

time of the contemporaries of Christ and His Apostles, and 

it was quite certain that St. John, St. Peter and St. Paul would 

not have sanctioned the perpetuation in the Churches of a. 
likeness that they did not recognise to be true. - 


THE ACADEMY SCHOOLS IN 1832. 


pee the distribution of prizes for the year 1832 the following. 
students were successful :—Mr. Frost, a silver medal and 
copies of the lectures of Barry, Opie and Fuseli, for the best 
copy in the school of painting ; Mr. Hartnell, a silver medal, 
for-the second best copy; Mr. Novello, a silver medal, for the 
best drawing from the life ; Mr. Brandon, a silver medal, for a 
drawing of the principal front of the Bank; Mr. Horsley, a 
silver medal, for the best drawing from the antique; Mr. 
Pickersgill, a silver medal, for the best model from the antique. 
After distributing the prizes, Sir M. A. Shee, the president, 
addressed the students, and informed them that the members 
of the Academy were upon the: whole satisfied with the 
diligence they had displayed and pleased with their zeal. In 
the school of painting especially these qualities had been 
amply exemplified ; and so nicely balanced were the merits of 
the numerous candidates in that department that the judges 
found it a task of no small difficulty to make their selection. 
In the school of the living model, though the candidates were 
not very: numerous, yet their productions did great credit to 
their industry and abilities ; and if in another department (that 
of modelling from the life) the members of the Academy had 
observed any falling off, they were led to attribute that 
deficiency rather to a temporary suspension of zeal than to a 
lack of generous ambition. They trusted, however, that the 
students of sculpture in this department would, by their future 
exertions, compensate for the sort of lassitude they had mani- 
fested on the present occasion. In the school of the antique it 
was extremely gratifying to observe, both in the drawing and 
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modelling departments, those indications of excellence which 
were the natural result of the superintendence of the distin- 
guished master (Mr. Hilton), under whose management that 
school was placed. In the school of architecture the judges 
were grieved to remark an apathy similar to that which had 
been commented on in the department of modelling from the 
life. Only one specimen had been submitted to the considera- 
tion of the Council. They could not avoid expressing their 
surprise at the want of zeal displayed by the students in this 
last department ; the more so when they recollected how lucidly 
the principles of the art of architecture were developed in that 
institution by the professor (Sir John Soane) last year; they 
had fondly imagined that the ambition of the students would 
have been fired by the exposition so ably made in that course 
of lectures of the resources of the art, and they hoped yet that 
the worthy Professor would not find his labours thrown away, 
but that the ardour of the students would be co-extensive with 
the appreciation of the advantages so liberally afforded them. 
The President having concluded his remarks on the subject of 
the specimens submitted to consideration, proceeded to urge 
the students to make still more strenuous exertions in the 
pursuit of excellence. In the Royal Academy all the means of 
study were afforded them, nor were example and precept 
spared. The principles of every branch of the fine arts were 
developed by zealous and eminent professors, and not only 
were the productions of living genius submitted to the inspec- 
tion of the students, but the choicest works of the ancient 
masters were also offered for their guidance and improvement. 
Their exertions, then, should be commensurate with the enjoy- 
ment of such great advantages—advantages which were not 
surpassed in any existing school of art. The members of the 
Academy felt, it might almost be said, a paternal solicitude for 
the improvement of the students, since they contemplated in 
them their future successors. They hoped therefore their 
exertions would be unremitting to qualify themselves for that 
distinction, and that their professional career would do credit 
and honour to the arts and to their country. 


R. P. BONINGTON. 


HE more marked and powerful sign by which the genius 
of an artist is to be distinguished is his early predisposi- 
tion to all that is pictorial, coupled with an undaunted persever- 
ance and determination to surmount every difficulty. That 
such peculiarities distinguished Bonington long ere he left 
Nottingham for France is known ; though there were no works 
of striking merit produced by him, the utmost of his efforts 
being confined to manufacturing miniature theatres, with the 
accompaniments of pasteboard figures, and now and then 
drawing a few old houses, which, however, were marked even 
then by that sharpness and decision of touch and delicate feel- 
ing to be found in his more mature productions. Yet 
generally speaking the precocity of Bonington bore no com- 
parison with the overwhelming aptitude and skill of Lawrence 
at the same age; his juvenile attempts were not to be dis- 
tinguished from the common run of schoolboy drawings except 
by a very shrewd observer. But had there been at Nottingham 
a collection of paintings of any excellence, and had his father 
painted anything but the most wretched portraits, it is probable 
that even at that time the genius of Bonington would have 
shown itself by some remarkable work; and it would not then 
have been left for a foreign nation to claim the honour of 
fostering his genius. The degrees and qualities of genius are 
of various kinds ; the intellectual vigour of some men cannot 
be opposed in its progress, even by the most cold and dis- 
heartening obstacles; others, although equally gifted, yet 
require that their inclinations should first experience the effect 
of some powerful and exciting impulse. Thus it was with 
Bonington. Thetemperature of mind of the people of Notting- 
ham was not then sufficiently encouraging to the youthful 
artist, and he lacked that powerful incentive to emulation 
which London or Paris affords. 

In his youth there was another obstacle to his mental 
growth. At a period of life when the childish foibles of the 
schoolboy are gradually worn away by the more solid and 
observant manners of the man, when the dawning energies of 
the mind are beginning to feel the beauties of nature, of in- 
tellectual pleasure, and the sympathetic pulsations of friend- 
ship, Bonington received a check which threatened to annihi- 
late the freshness and vigour of his mind, and to give place to 
misanthropy and an obtuse morbidness of character. His 
father was of the “ne’er do weel” class. When he was dis- 
missed from his appointment as gaoler he tried his hand at 
portraiture, but the support of the family was derived from a 
school kept by Mrs. Bonington. The misconduct of her 
husband scared the parents of the scholars, who withdrew their 
children. The subsistence of the family was rapidly diminish- 
ing, and at length they were driven as exiles to France. 

Every one must hence perceive that there were quite suffi- 
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cient reasons why the genius of Bonington developed itself 
with such little effect at Nottingham, and we must look to_his 
residence in France for the true developinent of its powers and 
capabilities. What the wonders of the Capella Sistina proved 
to Raphael the accumulated treasures of the Louvre displayed 
to Bonington. In that magnificent gallery he beheld a vast 
assemblage of the finest works ot many illustrious schools, the 
brilliant and unequalled productions ot many a mighty genius. 
It was then that the soul of Bonington expanded to receive the 
impression of greatness, that the long dormant energies of his 
mind were powerfully excited. The quickness with which his 
mind became impressed with the glories of art, on beholding 
the concentrated greatness of all the illustrious schools of the 
Continent is truly surprising ; for experience has proved that 
all are not geniuses who have visited and studied at the 
Louvre. 

Considering Bonington amongst the assemblage of the 
“ cifted few,” the heavenly inspired beings of intellectual 
superiority, we must next consider him in a lower, yet hardly 
a less interesting or important step—his genius as a draughts- 
man. To draw is the practical materialism of inspiration ; it 
i¢ the process by which genius connects itself with sublunary 
nature ; by it only can be realised the unsubstantial visions of 
the artist, the ‘airy nothings,” both of its own imagination and 
the creations of the “phrenzied poet.” Mediocrity oftentimes 
excels genius in the correctness of its outline, but the artistical 
mind spurns from its judgment the ‘coldly correct ” without 
the life, and yearns for genius “with all its imperfections,’ 
so that its creations be inspired with the true “ Promethean 
heat.” : 

The period has long passed since the world looked upon a 
great master of drawing. Fuseli just merged on the threshold 
of the genius of Michel Angelo, and Lawrence was but a dim 
ana almost imperceptible reflection of the elegance and female 
loveliness of Raphael. It would be, then, straining an extreme 
point indeed were we to contrast Bonington with any of the 
great masters of drawing. The degeneracy of the age, by 
reason of the ceaseless rapidity in the circulation of superficial 
knowledge, and the consequent vapid tone of mind engendered 
in society, fixes almost an insurmountable barrier against the 
rise of the pure and refined taste in art; and there are few men, 
however highly gifted in mind, who would consent to forego the 
fleeting, yet glittering, support of present society, to labour in 
secret and penury for the glory of art. There are many like 
Lawrence in worldly feelings, if not in genius ; but we have not 
yet had a second Barry in either. The blandishments of a 
luxurious and vitiated society fetter all men, and pervade the 
thatched hut of the peasant as well as the dwellings of the 
atfluent. In considering, then, Bonington as a draughtsman, 
we must do so in relation to the existing state of society and 
general character of the fine arts; but the majority of his works 
consisting of landscapes, marine views and architectural scenes, 
it becomes somewhat difficult to class him as a figure-painter. 
We can, therefore, judge only by a few specimens. The first 
painting which he exhibited in this country, essentially a figure 
one, was enry ILl. of France, a picture of sterling merit, both 
in design and expression. Without partaking of the severity 
of classical history, the drawing is vigorous and expressive, 
devoid of impudent carelessness or arrogant daring. /vanczs J. 
and his Sister is an elegant composition; the position of 
Francis is thoughtful and easy, and the attitude of his sister is 
animated and expressive of the story; here, again, the eye is 
nowhere offended by gross incorrectness. And in his various 
designs from the novels of Scott combined with a thorough 
perception of character, they are all drawn with a vigour and 
power sufficient to conceal all incidental defects. In the Zurk 
Leposing the difficulties of a recumbent position are overcome 
by a masterly power, and it is apparent to the observer that 
the cumbrous drapery is less adapted to conceal the form than 
that it is a necessary portion of the character. Deficient as 
must be acknowledged is the drawing of Bonington in purity 
and historical correctness, it is not, however, so far failing in 
truth as to be miscalculated in giving value and interest to his 
shipping and architectural scenes, wherein the dramatic power 
of his drawing enables him to introduce figures in a style bold, 
rich and picturesque. Thus his two first subjects of marine 
views exhibited his superiority over his contemporaries in the 
same style, by which he at once rivetted the admiration of his 
countrymen. If his drawing was not at all times rigidly 
correct, yet we have no cause ever to lament the absence ct 
vigour, decision and expression ; we are never disgusted with 
an impudent show of drawing, devoid of feeling and expression, 
glaring faults predominating with too many of our annual ex- 
hibitors and annual designers, and with none more than with 
some of his most servile imitators. 

It is in the drawing of shipping and architectural scene 
wherein the peculiar feeling of Bonington more particularly 
develops itself’ The innate “impelling fancy” which in hi 


boyhood impressed his mind with the taste for delineating old ; 


buildings expanded to a vigorous maturity as he progressed to 
manhood. As experience strengthened his perceptive powers 


not have been a genius if such had been the case. 
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the works of Canaletti and Gurardi imparted additional character 
and beauty to, his architectural works ; at the same time he did 
not forget to glean knowledge of the most expansive breadth 
and beautiful chiaroscuro from the magical creations of Turner 
and the bold and broad water-colour drawings of Girtin. 

As to the inventive powers of Bonington we can only judge 
by a few specimens, and as he was not essentially a figure- 
painter, our critical comparison must be the the less severe. 
Landscape, shipping and architectural scenes require not the 
same quality of inventive acumen as the composition of figures ; 
in the first nature supplies the objects, in the second imagination 
must summon into being the forms which are to develop the 
particular incident, with the accompaniments: of action and 
feeling. Let us, then, take Bonington’s Henry ///. as his best 
specimen of invention with which the country is generaliy 
familiar. Henry III. of France was a monarch whose imbecility 
arose not from the indulgence of particular passions which 
sometimes render useless the more elevated qualities of our 
nature, but was weak through a general prostration of the 
intellectual powers. In the invention and design of his picture 
Bonington has pictured the idiotic monarch surrounded by his 
favourite companions, parrots and monkeys, but is interrupted 
in his enjoyments by the entrance of a minister, whose vigorous 
and impassioned expression powerfully contrasts with the 
other’s imbecility. The merit of a design must, of course, con- 
sist in its clear illustration of the point of time chosen and 
expression of the various characters. The question which 
naturally suggests itself to the spectator on viewing the above 
picture of Bonington’s is, Does it convey to the mind a clear 
exposition of the character of Henry III.? We think it does. 
For what can more powerfully illustrate imbecility of mind than 
that a monarch should be toying with monkeys and parrots, to 
the neglect of the weightier affairs of his empire? From the 
invention the expression of this picture is our next consideration. 
Invention embodies forms, but it is expression which is to give 
those forms character and life. In the countenance of 
Henry IJI. intellectual weakness is powerfully depicted, and 
his whole expression is not very far removed from the brutality 
of look of his apish companion, while his attitude and the vacant 
glare of the eyes with which he regards his minister complete a 
perfect design of degraded humanity in the. person of a 
monarch. So perfect is the king’s countenance, to our mind, 
that it bears all the characteristics of individuality. Deducing, 
then, our conclusions from so beautiful a work, it cannot be 
considered as too partial an opinion when we say that 
Bonington was highly gifted for historic painting, not perhaps 
in the purity and simplicity of the Roman school, but approach- 
ing closely to the Venetian and Florentine masters. And it 
must ever remain a source of regret that he did not live to 
realise the splendid anticipations occasioned by his dawning 
career. 

Not an uncommon feeling in genius is the dislike to any- 
thing methodical. Thus we find Bonington quarrelling with 
Baron Gros, in whose afe/zer he studied the life, because he 
would or could not put up with the dull routine of manners and 
style in his school and in certain regulations necessary to be 
observed in an academy ; but it would be absurd to suppose 
that his improvement was at all impeded or retarded by such 
conduct, and that because he could not study methodically he 
should therefore become careless and idle. Bonington would 
He proved 
that although genius may scorn the prosiness and dulness of 
academic rules, yet within itself it possesses powers for select- 
ing from among all that is beautiful and sublime, vast and 
grand, and even from the deformed, subjects and matter where- 
with to astonish and delight. Genius is ever less instructed by 
others than from the observations and reflection of its own 
mental powers ; thus Bonington burst forth at once, and in 
universal nature determined to fix his school and realise his 
mental gratification. ‘ 

From the more elevated characteristics of drawing we will 
now consider Bonington as a landscape, marine and architec- 
tural-painter. In these subjects his forcible and decided draw- 
ing gave a power and richness to his works equal to any modern 
artist, foreigner or native ; thus the two marine subjects, which 
he first exhibited at the British Institution, displayed a power 
in the figures and general drawing of objects perfectly astonish- 
ing, which at once awakened, by their novelty and beauty, the 
attention of his countrymen. Genius such as Bonington’s, in 
thus appearing in the world of art of his native country, matured 
by deep study and strengthened by application, creates an 1m- 
pression never to be effaced. One great obstacle to the progress 
of excellence in the English school has been the premature 
display of their works by our artists ; this blemish may also be 
aptly applied to all aspirants on the stage of public life. 

From invention and expression we now come to the con- 
sideration of the colouring of Bonington. It is in this branch 
of the art that his peculiar strength is displayed, and in which 
the critic can best analyse his style, wherein he shows a fine 
feeling for the union of exuberant colouring with vigorous and 
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is then not so much the higher, but sensual qualites of the 
mind which are to be gratified. Drawing is a power which 
greatly owes its origin and growth to the most persevering 
assiduity, ardent enthusiasm and indomitable courage of mind, 
as it is a quality indebted greatly to acquirement. Not so, 
however, is colouring ; no application, no study of the finest 
colourists, can awaken the eye for beautiful colouring in a 
painter, unless he is strongly gifted by nature at all times to 
perceive the beautiful both in nature and art. It undoubtedly 
increases in strength as the mind expands in speculation, 
yet an innate tendency must be embedded in the mind. It 
is evident that Bonington severely and deeply studied the 
colouring of the finest of the Continental masters, and endea- 
voured to form a union from them all to be concentrated and, 
as it were, recast into a.style of his own. He wished to con- 
centrate in his own individual person the varied excellences of 
many schools, to personify the eclectic school of the Caracci. 
Considering, therefore, the shortness of his life we cannot but 
express our most unbounded admiration, and at once declare 
that he eminently succeeded. Fora speculative mind, ardently 
intent upon the accomplishment of a great purpose, however in 
some instances failures may occur, will always in the end meet 
with just reward. Thus the illustrious Reynolds in his devotion 
to art at times failed in his speculations, but the failure, which 
to others would have been total annihilation, was to him com- 
mensurate to a triumph. Bonington approached wonderfully 
near to the depth and mellowness of the old masters, in no 
instance more so than in the Zurk Reposing, which when 
exhibited amidst an assemblage of the finest paintings, in this 
country, placed, too, not far from a Rembrandt of powerful 
brilliancy and extraordinary depth, was able to assert itself. 
And such is its power and harmony that no comparison could 
lower its tone. 

The great defect of Bonington in his colouring is in some 
cases a deficiency of gradation of tone, of aerial perspective, 
not so perceptible in his landscapes and shipping scenes as in 
some of his figure works ; for instance, we shall refer to his 
Henry the Third. \t is a picture, as we have before said, full 
of character and expression. A deficiency, however, in breadth 
of chiaroscuro and clearness of tone in the shadows, and for its 
depth and strength of colour requiring a greater concentration 
of light, appear to us as its prominent defects. But we have at 
times considered that the process by which he painted this 
picture may have greatly tended to occasion our above opinion, 
viz. the use of absorbent ground and the too great a quantity 
of brown drying oil or myguelp. But putting aside these defects, 
it displays a knowledge of art and perfectness of mechanical 
execution which cannot fail to convince the spectator of the 
elevated nature of his mind, and to create wonder that one so 
youthful should have accomplished so much. 

In his chiaroscuro Bonington showed how deeply he had 
studied the works of others, but oftentimes in an attempt to be 
somewhat more than original he was apt to fall into exaggera- 
tion and mannerism. But the greater number of his works 
display the most expansive breadth and brilliant chiaroscuro, 
his marine views particularly. 

In his second year’s exhibition in London, Bonington still 
further excited the admiration of his countrymen by his 
Venetian views, rivalling in colour and composition the 
paintings of Gurardi, and exceeding, as we think, both him and 
Canaletti in breadth and brilliant chiaroscuro. Bonington, too, 
surpassed these two celebrated architectural painters by im- 
parting to his works of similar character a fine imaginative and 
poetic feeling, by the manner in which he grouped the pic- 
turesque gondolas, and the no less picturesque figures. 
Canaletti’s and Gurardi’s appear more as portraits—Bonington’s 
as inventions ; but still it cannot be denied that whatever 
excellence abounds in his Venetian scenes, Bonington is 
largely indebted to those two masters for having directed his 
mind to that peculiar style. Of chiaroscuro, or the manage- 
ment of light and dark, either in interiors or outdoor scenes, 
Bonington possessed a consummate knowledge; and in his 
numerous marine views, by that magical power alone, we are 
often deeply excited to a profound admiration for a scene 
otherwise barren and uninteresting. It is a disputed point with 
artists and his numerous admirers as to whether his figure, 
architectural, landscape, or marine-paintings, are the. best. 
We think it would not tend to the settlement of the question 
were we to mark out any one of them as superior to the others, 
for in admiring and judging of paintings individuals are never 
so much influenced bya fixed principle of art as they are 
actuated by personal feeling of admiration, as an identity with 
their own peculiar sensations and perceptions. Many persons 
purchase paintings not because they feel that they are excellent 
works of art but because they like them. It is the same with 
respect to the works of Bonington; the admirer of archi- 
tectural scenes prefers these to his figures, the lover of figures 
prefers them to the architectural, and so with respect to the 
others ; but of course it does not prove that one or the other is 
superior. Bonington was too great a master, both in the 


expressive drawing, a union appropriate and captivating, for it | technicalities and more elevated feeling of the art, ever to paint 
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anything that should not be imbued with poetry and imagina- 
tion. We have alternately looked on his finest Venetian view, 
and on a simple lane scene, and have been gratified in an equal 
degree by both. 

The works of Bonington, both in oil and water-colours, are 
numerous. In the latter style they are chiefly as sketches, but 
sketches of great power and truth, of scenes chiefly on the 
Continent, in Picardy more particularly. But the cupidity of 
dealers has been so great that caution and perception are now 
necessary in purchasing a Bonington, either in oil or water- 
colours. Asin the case of Girtin, imitation was often at work to 
ensnare the collector who was more tickled by a name than 
guided by prudence and perception. 

In France his works are highly and deservedly esteemed. 
The French still display their wonted attachment for the fine 
arts ; and, considering that Bonington first went among them a 
stranger and an exile, and that their magnificent Louvre fired his 
soul to emulation, it is not surprising that they should hold him 
in a higher estimation than a mere casual sojourner among 
them. Their usual expression when mentioning him is “Our 
Bonington ;” but we believe some of his finest works are in this 
country, both of figures, marine and architecture, which when- 
ever exposed for sale always realise very high prices. 

Bonington appeared at a time when art inEngland was agitated 
by no convulsive throes of genius; when painting seemed to 
have settled into decent and quiet unobtrusiveness, excited now 
and then only by the flattering praises of a few critics in the 
newspapers, or in the portrait of some fashionable beauty by 
Lawrence. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that 
the very first appearance of Bonington at an exhibition should 
have excited the most unbounded admiration, and that he 
should be a welcomed spirit to awaken the enervated energies 
of our native school and excite kindred spirits into emulation 
and competition. Aware however, as we are, that novelty is a 
powerful assistance to becoming the object of popular admira- 
tion, it would yet be doing but scanty justice and honour to 
the genius of Bonington were we to attribute his fame to so 
unstable and fleeting a source. His works possess a charm, 2 
power and feeling, which will ever command the admiration of 
posterity. Sudden as was his appearance in England, the 
French school had already experienced the influence of his 
genius ; and much that is beautiful, now pervading the works 
of French artists, date their origin to him, though alloyed by 
much that is also false and meretricious. 

At his death in 1828 Bonington was just entering in his 
twenty-seventh year. He ceased to exist when the impetus to 
rapid advancement was hourly exciting him to the most 
arduous exertions—when he felt that life was only wanting to 
be able to realise the most splendid effects of a powerful and 
imaginative mind. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


4 ine first ordinary meeting of this Society for the present 
session was held on Monday, Sir Herbert E. Maxwell, 
Bart., M.P., vice-president, in the chair. ‘The first paper read 
was a description of the ancient British fort on Castle Law, For- 
gandenny, Perthshire, by Mr. Edwin Weston Bell, F.S.A.Scot., 
by whom it had been partially excavated last summer. The 
whole area of the fort measured 514 feet in length by 358 feet 
in breadth, including the two elliptical enclosing walls and out- 
works. Among the relics found were a number uf cup-marked 
stones, one showing fifteen cup-marks, a stone whorl, three 
whetstones, a polisher and a broken jet ornament, as also a 
number of fragments of pottery, glazed and unglazed. The 
second paper was a notice by Mr. A. J. S. Brook, F.S.A.Scot., 
of the sword-belt of the sword of state of Scotland, now restored 
to the Scottish regalia by the Rev. Samuel Ogilvy Baker, repre- 
sentative of Ogilvy of Barras, the belt being exhibited by the 
Queen’s Remembrancer. After referring to the remarkable 
fact that while no portion of the English regalia can claim a 
higher antiquity than the restoration of Charles II., it was 
pointed out that the honours of the kingdom of Scotland had 
escaped destruction, and now the only article belonging to 
them which had gone amissing was again restored by the patriotic 
generosity of its present possessor. Mr. R. Findlay 
expressed the great interest with which he had listened to 
the paper, and while thanking Mr. Brook for thus bringing to 
their notice the varied circumstances through which this 
Stray portion of the Scottish regalia had passed, he would also 
say that not this Society only, but Scotland generally, was 
greatly indebted to the Rev. Mr. Baker for his most generous 
and patriotic act in restoring this sword-belt to the sword of 
state, from which it had been so long separated. In the third 
paper, the Rev. J. C. Carrick, F.S.A.Scot., contributed a few 
notes of an interesting kind on Archbishop Leighton and his 
connection with Newbattle, enumerating the traces of his 
presence and influence in the parish that were still to be 
gathered. Of Leighton’s Newbattle Library thirty one 


volumes are still preserved, and handed down from incumbent ‘ the parish of North Clifton, a prebend in the church of Lincoln, _ 
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to incumbent. In the last paper, Dr. Josepn Anderson 


described a bronze sword, with the side-plates of the hilt of: 


ox-horn still in their place on the handle-plate. It was found 
recently on digging peats at Aird’s Dell, in the parish of Ness, 
Isle of Lewis. No other Scottish or English example is 
known. Dr. Anderson also described two remarkably fine 
specimens of Highland targets, with Celtic ornamentation 
embossed in the leather, which were lent for exhibition to the 
Society by Colonel M‘Dougall, of Dunollie. Among the 
articles exhibited were two facsimile reproductions of the 
Dunollie targets, made by Mr. Robert Glen by permission of 
Colonel M‘Dougall. 


MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


NE of the last jmportant works of the Manchester 
Cathedral restoration—the erection of the new south 
porch and baptistery—may now be considered as practically 
completed. The porch, which has been erected at the cost of 
Mr. James Jardine, of Manchester, is outside of Darley Dale 
stone, from the Derbyshire quarries of the late Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, and of Carlisle stone inside. The design is in 
accordance with the general architecture of the church. The 
adjoining new baptistery is built at the cost of Mr. Thomas 
Chesters, of Smedley Lane, Crumpsall, and may be described 
as quite a new feature in the church, the baptistery hitherto 
having been, at all events for many years past, at the north- 
west end of the nave. In the interior of this baptistery, now 
just on the point of completion, the pavement immediately 
surrounding the font is of Roman mosaic. At the four angles 
are panels representing the four Evangelists, with the text, 
‘* Baptizing them in the name of the Father, of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost.” Outside this panel the baptistery is paved 
with dove, red, black and white marble. The font, which 
formerly stood near the north entrance to the nave, has been 
removed to the new baptistery. The carved-oak cover over 
the font was presented to the cathedral forty-five years since as 
a memorial of the late Mr. George Lings, many years comp- 
troller to the churchwardens and overseers of Manchester, and 
father of the present comptroller, Mr. Thomas Lings. The 
marble pavement, mosaics, &c., in the baptistery have been 
executed by Messrs. J. & H. Patteson, Marble Works, Man- 
chester. This firm has also executed the marble and mcsaic 
flooring throughout the building. 


Hygones. 


“* Antiguity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAZLITT, 


THE ELEANOR CROSSES. 


{ XACTLY six centuries have elapsed since the body of 
Eleanor of Castile was buried in Westminster Abbey. Yet 

of all the consorts of the Norman kings, she has the best 
chance of remembrance. This, of course, is owing to the 
circumstance that her husband, Edward I., possessed the fore- 
sight to erect crosses at the places where her corpse rested 
between Herdeby and Westminster, and which became so 
many memorials of the queen. The structures are not only 
interesting as works of architecture, but they are accepted as 
tokens of chivalrous affection on the part of Edward. Hence 
itis that, as the communication from Mr. Hartshorne, which 
we published last week, indicates, all lovers of antiquity are 
zealous for the preservation of the crosses. The people who 
are indifferent to the condition of the memorials, and who 
sometimes, as in Northampton, try to deface them, can hardly 
be acquainted with the history of the crosses, or know that 
they are the work of English artists. It may, therefore, be 
useful to utilise the six-hundredth anniversary of the funeral 
by giving an account of the event. We take it from an 
essay by the late Rev. John Hunter, which represents years 


of investigation among records that were accessible to only a 


few students—an essay that is almost unknown :— 


Eleanor died at a place called Herdeby (Hardby), near 
Lincoln, on November 28, 1290, which was a few days after the 


commencement of the nineteenth year of her husband’s reign. 


Mr. Gough has shown ina manner perfectly satisfactory that 
Bishop Gibson and Dr. Stukeley were mistaken when they 
pointed out. Hardby, near Bolinbroke, as the place of the 
queen’s death. There can be no doubt that the place in ques- 
tion is, as Mr. Gough states, a little village called Hardby, on 
the Lincolnshire side of the Trent, but in the county of Not- 


tingham (five miles west of Lincoln), which by this event, and 


this event only, is brought into notice. Hardby is a member of. 
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and at the time of which we are speaking was a manor Belong. | aemrmmmennoan 
ing to a family who had the surname of Weston. 

To account for the queen being at this place at the time of 
her illness and death, it is usually said that she was accompany- 
ing the king on his way to Scotland, and that falling ill she was 
lett behind. It is added that the king, when he was approaching 
the borders of Scotland (“dum finibus Scotia appropinquaret ” 
are the words of Walsingham), received intelligence of her 
death, returned to the place where she lay, and accompanied 
the funeral procession to London, giving up his intended ex- 
pedition to Scotland. In this there are very material errors. 
I do not mean to say that when the king left. Westminster in 
the summer of that year he did not design to proceed to the 
borders of Scotland, or that when he summoned the Parliament 
to meet at Clipston, a royal palace in the forest of Sherwood, 
about twenty miles from Hardby, in the autumn, it was not 
with a view of being nearer to Scotland than he would have 
been at London ; but that he went with no kind of haste, and 
that, so far from "ever approaching the borders of Scotland, he 
was never in that year further north than Clipston, except that 
he made a short hunting excursion in the forests of the High 
Peak and Macclesfield. It will also further appear that, so far 
from being on the Scottish border when he received informa- 

tion of the queen’s death, he was with her at Hardby at the 
time of her death and for several days preceding. 

There are writs dated at Hardby every day from November 
20 to 28, on which day the queen died. The queen died of a 
lingering disease, a slow fever. Wikes says “modice febris 
igniculo contabescens.” We see therefore why the more quiet 
situation of Hardby should be chosen for her rather than 
Clipston, where the Court and Parliament were to be held. I 
have not seen any positive evidence respecting the time when 
the queen first took up her abode at this obscure place. The 
latest date at which I find the king and queen together is late 
in the month of August, when a certain sum was paid toa 
messenger for carrying joint letters of the king and queen from 
Northampton to the Earl of Gloucester. "On October 18 
13s. 4d. was paid to Henry de Montepessulano for syrups and 
other medicines bought for the queen’s use at Lincoln. In that 
interval I conclude ‘she was placed at Hardby, and probably 
about September 11, when it appears the king was there. 

A “ Magister Leopardus fisicus Reginze ” occurs in this 
year. He had a legacy of 20 marks by the queen’s will. But 
a physician, whose name does not appear, unless this Leopardus 
were he, was sent from Spain in this her last illness, a physician 
of the king of Aragon, to whom the queen presented a silver 
goblet. It would seem also as if spiritual consolation was 
offered to her from her own kindred, as her treasurer paid at 
this period a certain sum to Sir Garcia de Ispannia for a cross 
given to the queen. Its vicinity to Clipston, from which it was 
about twenty miles distant, would probably recommend Hardby 
as a place to which the queen might retire. It appears that a 
knight, whose name was Sir Jobn Weston, and who may have 
been of the family to whom Hardby belonged, was in a con- 
fidential situation about the queen, the sum "of 1005. being 
transmitted by his hands frem Northampton to William de 
Brun 'then lying sick at Melchburn, a gift from the queen. 

It appears from two circumstances that the queen’s death 
took place in the evening. First, her anniversary was cele- 
brated on the eve of the feast of St. Andrew, which according 
to the ordinary mode of calculation would be. November 2003 
while the king’s letter to the Abbot of Clugni, published in the 
Foedera, which is by far the most authoritative evidence for the 
day of her death. states that she died on the ath of the kalends 
of December, which would be November 28 ; but if the eccle- 
‘siastical day is to be reckoned from evening to evening, then 
the eve of St. Andrew would include the evening of the 28th. 
Secondly, there are writs tested on the 28th, as if public busi- 
ness was transacted on the morning of that day. Then public 
business for a time ceased. No writs are found tested on the 
29th or 30th, or on December I. 

The corpse was opened and embalmed. The heart was 
reserved to be deposited, probably at her own desire, in the 
church of the Friars Predicants in London. What else was 
removed was interred in the chapel of the Blessed Virgin in the 
Minster at Lincoln. Writs are found tested by the king at 
Lincoln on December 2 and 3. On the 5th they are tested at 
Casterton, which is on the road from Grantham to Stamford ; 
on the 9th at Northampton; on the 13th at St. Albans and 
London. It is manifest, therefore, that the funeral procession, 

-in which the king was personally present, must have set out 
very soon after the death. It would seem that the body was 
taken from Hardby to Lincoln, and that the procession set out 
from Lincoln on the morning of the 4th. Twelve crosses were 
erected at the places where the body rested. In this are 
included the cross at Lincoln, from whence the procession 
started, and the cross at Charing, within sight of the Abbey, in 
which the body was deposited. The sites were these :— 
Lincoln, Grantham, Stamford, Geddington, Northampton, 
Stony Stratford, Woburn, Dunstable, St. Albans, Waltham, 


; * West ee and Charing. 


This was not the usual route from those parts of the 
kingdom to London. The ordinary route in those times was 
from Stamford, by Walmesford, to Huntingdon, and from 
thence by Royston, Puckeridge and Cheshunt. But it was 
intended that the august procession should pass through a more 
frequented part of the country, where the queen was well 
known. It was alsoa part of the plan to take some of the 
greater religious houses by the way, and to have suitable places 
at which to rest. Hence the deviation from the direct. line 
from Stratford to Dunstable, to take in Woburn. 

We have two notices of occurrences in this solemnity. One 
of what passed at Dunstable, the other, Walsingham’s account 
of what was done at St. Albans. They, enable us to form some 
idea of what was done at other places where the body rested. 
In the Annals of Dunstable we read that the body rested there 
one night, and that there was given to the house two rich 
cloths of Baudekyn and four-score pounds of wax and more, 
and that when the procession left Dunstable the herse 
remained standing “in medio Fori,” says the printed copy, 
a manifest error for “in medio Chori, ” meaning in the midst of 
the choir of the Priory Church there. I need not say that by 
‘““herse” is meant a temporary frame of wood on which the 
coffin was placed, covered with black cloth. The Annals 
further say that the herse remained standing until the Chan- 
cellor and other eminent persons came to Dunstable and 
marked out the place on which the memorial cross was to be 
erected. When the procession approached St. Albans the 
whole convent, “solemniter revestitus in capis,” went out to meet 
it as far as the church of St. Michael, at the entrance of the 
town. The body was taken immediately to their church and 
placed before the high altar, and all night long the whole 
convent was engaged in divine offices and holy “vigils. The 
words of Walsingham, few and simple as they are, call up a 
very impressive spectacle. But if this were a proper occasion 
to introduce anything for which we have no special evidence, 
and only know that it must have existed from what we can 
collect of the usages of the time, and from the common prin- 
ciples of human nature, it would be easy to show that this 
funeral procession was one of the most striking spectacles that 
England ever witnessed. 

‘The circumstance that writs are found dated on the same 
day (December 13) both at St. Albans and London seems to 
lead to the inference that the king withdrew from the pro- 
cession on the morning after its arrival at St. Albans, and came 
through Barnet to London. Walsingham also says that when 
the procession arrived in London it was met by the king and 
his nobles. We know that from St. Albans it went to 
Waltham. Mr. Gough is perplexed with this deviation from 
the direct route. But two reasons may be given for it. 
Waltham had a royal monastery founded by King Harold, thus 
affording a suitable resting-place for another night, which was 
not to be found in a direct line from St. Albans to London; 
and secondly, the distance of St. Albans from London was too 
great for a winter day’s journey, when it was expedient that the 
procession should arrive in London early, for the convenience 
of the concourse who were to meet it. 

When the body of the queen was approaching London, the 
king, accompanied, says Walsingham, by the whole nobility, 
prelates and other dignified clergy, w ent forth to meet it. Five- 
and-thirty years before the queen had been welcomed with 
equal splendour, but with far different feelings, by Henry III. 
when she arrived first in London, a young and _ beautiful bride. 
The citizens on that occasion manifested their joy in a manner 
still practised on the Continent, by hanging the fronts of their 
houses with tapestry. Now was a time for sorrow, there never 
having been a royal consort of England who had won more of 
the people’s love than she. 

The arrival of the funeral procession in London appears to 
have been on December 14, and the entombment took place on 
the 17th. Tothis date we have the testimony of Wikes, the 
Annals of Dunstable, and Matthew of Westminster. We have 
no distinct evidence in what particular religious house the body 
remained while in London. The position of one of the crosses 
in West Cheap may seem to guide to St. Paul’s. What 
house there could have been near the site of Charing Cross is 
a more difficult question. The funeral rites in the Abbey were 
performed with great magnificence; “cum summa omnium 
reverentia et honore,” says Walsingham. One thing a little 
dimmed the splendour and detracted from the completeness of 
the solemnity. There was a dispute at that time between the 
Abbot of Westminster and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Peckham) which made the archbishop unwilling to enter the 
Abbey, so that the Bishop of Lincoln (Sutton) presided. We 
have this information from Thomas Wikes. 

The solemnities of a most magnificent funeral were far - 
from being the only honours which the king paid to the memory 
of Queen Eleanor. Ample provision was also made for the per- 
petual celebration of memorial services in various places. To 
the Abbey of Westminster he gave the manors of Knoll, Arden’s 
Grafton and Langdon, in the county of Warwick, and certain 
lands in Alspath, Buleye, Hulverley, Witlakesfield, Kinwald- 
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sheye, Nuthurst and Didington, in the same county, the 
manors of Biddbrooke in Essex, Westerham and Edulnebrugge 
in Kent, and Turveston in Buckinghamshire —on condition 
that the abbot, prior and convent, or the prior and convent 
should the abbot be out of the way, should celebrate the 
queen’s anniversary every year on the eve of St. Andrew the 
Apostle, in the choir of their church, being solemnly invested, 
singing Placebo and Dirige with nine lessons, one hundred 
wax candles, weighing 12 lbs. [each] being then burning about 
the tomb. The candles were to be lighted on the eve of the 
anniversary and to burn all day till high mass was ended ; all 
the bells both great and small were to be rung, and the convent 
was to sing solemnly for her soul’s health. 

To do still more honour to the memory of his beloved 
consort, he called in the aid of the most eminent painters, 
sculptors and architects to be found in England. I am now 
about to speak of the crosses and tombs which he caused to be 
erected, several of which have escaped the fanatical rage which 
destroyed the rest, and are justly regarded, not only as being 
among the choicest and most beautiful works of art of that 
early age, but as among the choicest and most beautiful works 
which have descended to our time. 

And first, on the purpose with which they were erected. 
We in these times view the three crosses which have alone 
been permitted to remain—by the bad spirit which has from 
time to time prevailed in England, warring against everything 
that is eminently beautiful, or that is addressed to the higher 
feelings and interests of man—but as so many beautiful 
specimens of the combined effect of sculpture and architecture, 
or so many conspicuous proofs of the perfection which these 
arts had attained at an age which some men still call dark, or 
at most as affecting memorials of conjugal love. They were 
to attract by their beauty, no doubt, but their higher purpose 
was to inspire the devotional sentiment ; they were to call the 
traveller to remember the “Reginam bonz memorize,” as she 
is often called, even in fiscal documents, whose image stood 
before him, that he might there pray for her. Though without 
inscription, they carried on their front the words “ Orate pro 
anima,” and accordingly they were consecrated with due 
religious solemnities. We collect this from the Annals of Dun- 
stable, where it is said that when the Chancellor and other 
persons had marked out the spot on which the cross was to be 
erected, the Prior of Dunstable sprinkled the ground with holy 
water. By being placed by the highway side, the greater 
number of persons would see them, and be engaged to be 
mindful of the dead. 

Secondly, on the choice of the places at which they were 
erected. Walsingham says, and there is no reason to doubt 
it, that they were erected at the places at which the body rested 
when it was being conveyed from Hardby to London: “in 
omni loco et villa quibus corpus pausaverat,” &c. In this there 
is something which, on the first view, strikes us as peculiar. 
Memorials of the dead by the wayside are indeed of common 
occurrence, but to place them where the corpse has rested 
when it was being conveyed to the sepulchre is at least a rare 
occurrence, and when we see it done we look for a suggestion 
or a precedent. I can find but one similar instance, and as it 
was in the case of a distinguished person, who was well known 
to both King Edward and Queen Eleanor, and who was indeed 
not a very distant relative of both and held in great esteem by 
them, it is no unreasonable presumption that the peculiar 
honour paid to him was imitated in this instance by King 
Edward. The person I mean was Lewis IX., king of France, 
the St. Lewis of the French monarchy. He, King Edward 
and Queen Eleanor all descended from our King Henry II. 
Edward and Eleanor had both accompanied him on the crusade 
of 1270.. The king of France died at Tunis, while Edward and 
Eleanor went on, as is well known, to Palestine. The French 
king’s body was brought to Paris, and from Paris was conveyed 
for interment to St. Denis. It appears to have been carried on 
men’s shoulders, and wherever on the way from Paris to 
St. Denis the bearers rested crosses were erected. Here then 
at least is a contemporary parallel instance. The fact must 
have been known to Edward, who stayed some time at Paris 
in 1273, on his return from Palestine. He and the queen also 
both visited Paris at a later period. 

We proceed to speak of the individual crosses, taking them 
seriatim in the order of the procession. 


Lincoln. 


Mr. Gough speaks doubtfully of there having been a cross 
at Lincoln ; but that one of the crosses was erected at that city 
is put beyond doubt by the accounts of which I have spoken, 
where we have the payment of 60/. and of forty marks, in 
different sums, each in part payment for the cross which was 
being erected at this place. This was in the years 1291, 1292 
and 1293. The payments were made to Richard de Stow, who 
has the addition “ cementarius,” and who was indisputably the 
builder of this cross. William de Hibernia (Ireland) received 
twenty-two marks for making the “virg. capit. et anul.” and the 
carriage of them to Lincoln. Robert de Corf also received a 


small sum on the same account. The “virg. capit. et anul.,” 
which may possibly admit of being translated rod, capital and 
ring, occur in the accounts for all the crosses. 


Grantham. 
The existence of a cross at this place depends for the 


present upon tradition and the testimony of Camden. There is 
no notice of it in the accounts of which I speak. 
Stamford. 
This cross also is not mentioned in the accounts. Here is 


tradition, the testimony of Camden and also that of a native 
topographer, who, in his “Annals of Stamford,” speaks of the 
cross with the arms of England, Castile and Leon and Ponthieu, 
the well-known insignia of the queen, found on all the crosses. 
which remain. 

Geddington. 

Here the cross still exists. It is not mentioned in the 
accounts. It will be seen that all the other crosses do occur in 
the accounts, which reach only to the year 1294. These three 
northern crosses were probably the last erected, and not begun 
till after 1294. 

Northampton. 


This and the crosses at Stony Stratford, Woburn, Dun- 
stable and St. Albans were the work of the same architect. 
His name was John de Bello, or de la Bataille (Battle) 
In one entry only, a partner (socius) is mentioned, whose name 
was John de Pabeham. Like Stow, Battle has the addition of 
“‘cementarius.” The five crosses were all erected between 129r 
and 1294. It is impossible to ascertain the precise sum which 
was paid for any one of them, money being advanced to him 
upon account from time to time for the whole. But if we may 
proceed upon the principle of an equal distribution of the 
money when it was paid for two or more, he would receive 
1342. for the Northampton cross ; but this does not include the 
payment for the statues, which were the work of William 
de Ireland, who received 5 marks for each of them. He 
also provided the “virg. capit. et anul.” The sum of 
6/. 3s. 8d. was paid for scaffolding, when these and the statues: 
were put in their places. There is a charge for the carriage of 
them. There is also a charge of 4o/., and 60 marks for laying 
down a pavement or causey (pavimentum) and (calcetum), from 
the town to the cross. It was paid to “ Robertus filius 
Henrici” (Harrison), a burgess of Northampton, and is said to 
be “pro anima Regine.” The construction of causeys was 
accounted an act of piety. 


Stony Stratford. 

On the same principle of calculaiion, Battle received 
632. 138. 4d. for this cross. The “ virg. capit. et anul.” were fur- 
nished by Ralph de Chichester,who received small sums for them. 
We have no special notice of statues being provided for this 
cross, but there is a general entry in the accounts of the pay- 
ment of 5 marks each for fifteen statues for the crosses to 
William de Ireland, and to another person who is called 
Alexander le Imaginator. 4 

Woburn. 


The sum which can be traced into the hands of Battle on the 
same principle of distribution for the cross at Woburn is but 
6o0/, 6s. 8d. It appears to have been begun later in the year 
1292 than the rest. The “virg. capit. et anul.” were supplied 
by Ralph de Chichester. There is no special mention of the 
statues, which is to be accounted for in the same manner as 
before. 

Dunstable, 


What is found concerning the cross at this place is an exact 
counterpart of what is said concerning the cross at Stony 
Stratford. 

St. Albuns. 


The same may be said of the cross at this place, except | 


that the work began in 1291, and that the sum of 113/, may, on 
the same principle, be traced into the hands of Battle, in pay- 
ment for it. 

Waltham. 

We have now done with Battle’s crosses, and we have before 
us one concerning which we can be more certain that we have 
the whole sum which was paid for it. This cross was begun in 
1291, and the latest payments on account of it are found in 
Michaelmas Term, 1292. The whole sum, it appears, was 95/. 
The stone with which it was built was brought from Caen, and 
the principal person employed upon it was Dymenge de Legeri, 
or, as he is called in one of the entries, Nicholas Dymenge de 
Reyns. He was, no doubt, a foreigner. Three other persons 
had however some share in the work, namely Roger de Crun- 
dale, Alexander le Imaginator and Robert de Corf. The last 
person supplied the “ virg. capit. et anul.” 


West Cheap. 


This cross appears to have been a work of more magnifi- 
cence than those before mentioned, as the contract for building 


it was for 300/, “ Magister Michael de Cantuarid cementarius” 
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(Michael de Canterbury), was the contractor, and he received 
in several sums, in 1291, 1292 and 1293, 226/. 135. 4d. No 
other name is mentioned in connection with it. 


Charing. 

This was by far the most sumptuous of these works. It 
was in progress when the accounts commence in 1291, and 
there is reason to think that it was not completed in 1294, when 
they: close. It was begun by Master Richard de Crundale, 
“ cementarius,” but he died while the work was in progress, 
about Michaelmas Term, 1293, and it proceeded under the 
direction of Roger de Crundale. Richard received about 560/. 
for work, exclusive of materials supplied by him, and Roger, 
go/. 175. 5¢. The stone was brought from Caen and the 
marble from Corf. The steps and other parts of the fabric were 
made of the marble, for which considerable sums were paid. 
Ralph de Chichester supplied the “ virg. capit. et anul.,” and 
Alexander le Imaginator received five marks in part payment 
for statues which were intended for it. 

On a review of the above details, it appears therefore that the 
architects to whom the country was indebted for these works 
were Richard de Stowe, John de Battle, Dymenge de Legeri, 
Michael de Canterbury, Richard de Crundale, and Roger de 


Crundale, of whom Michael de Canterbury was the builder of 


St. Stephen’s Chapel, and Richard de Crundale was much em- 
ployed in the works§then going on at the.Palace of Westminster ; 
and, as there is no notice of designs being presented by any 
other hand, it is but justice to them to believe that the designs, 
as well as the execution, were their own. The sculpture was 
the work of William de Ireland and Alexander le Imaginator, 
who is called in one place Alexander de Abyngton, a pretty 
plain proof that he also was an Englishman. We proceed next 
to the tombs. | 

Lincoln. 

‘We are indebted to Bishop Saunderson for the best 
account. we possess of the. tomb which was placed in the 
Minster at Lincoln. He says it stood in the Lady’s Chapel, and 
was an altar monument of marble, whereon was a queen’s 
effigies in gilded brass, and that it had the following inscription, 
in what.he calls Saxon characters. Hic sunt sepulta viscera 
Alienorze quondam Reginz Anglize uxoris Regis Edwardi filii 
Regis Henrici, cujus animz propicietur Deus.—Amen. This 
tomb, but not the statue, was the work of Dymenge de Legeri 
and Alexander de Abyngton. ‘They received in several pay- 
ments 25/7. forthe work. Roger de Crundale had 1/. 16s. 8d. 
for marble. William de Suff. (Suffolk) received eight marks 
for three little images of the queen, cast in metal, to be placed 
near this tomb. ‘The great work, the gilt statue, was the work 
of Master William Torell, of whose taste and skill the statue 
on the tomb at Westminster is still the striking evidence. The 
statue at Lincoln was probably a duplicate work. The only 
special notice of the remuneration which he received for it is 
the payment to him of 4os. on account. 


London. 


The heart of the queen was deposited in the Church of the 
Friars Predicants,, an order for which she had a strong 
~-affection.. It .was partly by her means that the church was 
built, so that it had nothing of the grace which antiquity gives 
to sacred é€difices when her heart was deposited within its 
walls. She gave to the house a legacy of 200 marks, and was 
a benefactor also by her will to the Friars of the same order at 
several other places, as Derby, Leicester, Dunstable, Oxford, 
and Warwick, and there was a large distribution of money 
among the houses of this order throughout England after her 
death, either as sums bequeathed by her, or as gifts by the 
king in hername. A peculiar disposition of the heart was not 
at all an unusual circumstance in those times. Richard, King 
of the Romans, the uncle of the king, had given his heart tothe 
Friars Minors at Oxford, while the body was buried in the Abbey 
of his foundation at Hales; and Eleanor, the mother of King 
Edward, directed that her body should be buried in her convent 
at Ambresbury, but that her heart should be deposited in the 
church of the Friars Minors at London, and King Edward 
himself directed that his heart should be carried to the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Several skilful persons were 
called in to decorate the place where the queéen’s heart lay. 
William de Hoo, “cementarius,”. received 24 marks for 
something which is described by the word “crista.” William 
de Suffolk prepared several small images of metal to be placed 
near the spot. Alexander le Imaginator had 12s. 3¢. for work 
in iron, and 5s. for a painted cloth. Roger de Newmarch 
received 4/. 17s. 9a. for paving stones, lime, and other neces- 
saries ; and finally, Walter de Durham, the painter, was called 
in to decorate the place with his beautiful work ; he was paid 
137. and one mark. This was that Walter the painter who was 
much employed at this period on the works at Westminster. 
There is not, I believe, any description remaining of these 
works, which would be destroyed when Sir Thomas Cawarden 
took down the church, which he bought in the reign of Edward 
VI. Surely means ought to have been taken to preserve a 
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national monument like this. This was the church of the Black 
Friars. A theatre arose upon its site. . 


Westminster. 

The place selected to receive the body was the newly- 
erected chapel at the east end of the church of the Abbey of » 
Westminster. This chapel had been erected by King Henry 
III., especially in honour of Edward the Confessor, whom he 
seems to have held in peculiar honour, naming his eldest son 
after him. The chapel is one of singular beauty, and designed 
with great architectural ingenuity ; but to enjoy it perfectly the 
mind should contemplate it, freed from all the excrescences 
with which it is disfigured, and not excepting even the monu- 
ment of King Henry V., which, beautiful as it is in itself, is 
evidently not there in its place, and supersedes some work of 


.the original architect not less beautiful, we may presume, than 


itself. When this is done, we get an inner chapel longitudinal, 
and with a half hexagonal end, with a pavement of rich mosaic, 
the whole chapel finished in every part with minute decorations 
in the most exquisite taste. Around this chapel is an aisle, 
into which open several smaller chapels, each lighted by its 
own windows, from which also some portion of light is admitted 
into the inner chapel, which, however, is chiefly lighted from 
windows placed at a great height just below the vaulted roof, 
and not at first perceived. In the centre of this inner chapel is 
the shrine of King Edward the Confessor, of the richest mosaic, 
the work, it can hardly be doubted after the evidence produced 
by Walpole, of Peter Cavalini. 

On each side of the inner chapel are three intercolumnia- 
tions, in each of which is now an altar tomb. If the chapel 
were entered, as was the original intention, from the west end, 
there would be on the left hand the tombs of Edward I., 
Henry III., and then the tomb of Queen Eleanor. On the 
right hand the tomb of Queen Philippa is in the space corre- 
sponding to that which the tomb of Queen Eleanor occupies ; 
the tomb of Edward III. is opposite to that of Henry III. ; 
and the tomb of Richard II. and his queen opposite to that of 
Edward I. At the east end is the tomb of Henry V., with its 
appendages. A more august spectacle can hardly be conceived 
—so many renowned sovereigns sleeping round the shrine of 
an older sovereign, the holiest of their line. 

It was doubtless the intention of King Henry III. when he 
constructed this chapel that it should be, as it became, the place 
of interment for himself and his family, and it was so contrived 
that the tombs and effigies which should be placed in it should 
be visible to those who paced the aisle which surrounds the 
inner chapel. The chapel itself, enriched with a profusion of 
gold and precious stones, was probably entered only by a few. 

All this at the time of the death. of Queen Eleanor was but 
anew work. The body of Henry III. had been received here ; 
but even his tomb, as | shall presently show, had not then been 
completed. No tomb had been placed in any other of the 
intercolumniations. The space allotted to her was at the feet 
of King Henry III., in one of the sides of the half hexagonal 
end. 

The tomb still remains, and has no doubt often been the 
subject of admiration to many, and especially the statue of the 
queen, which is a work of exquisite beauty, chaste in its design 
almost as an ancient Grecian work. ‘The figure is attired in a 
close vest, over which is a robe open in front. One hand rests 
upon the breast, the other is so placed as to hold a sceptre, and 
a groove may be perceived between the thumb and the fore- 
finger in which a sceptre might be fixed. We have no drawing 
or other information from which we can learn whether a sceptre 
was ever actually placed in her hand, and possibly the artist 
might perceive that the effect of his work would be rather im- 
paired than improved by such an addition. There is, however, 
one ensign of royalty, a circlet on the head ornamented with 
trefoils alternately large and small. The hair flows gracefully 
on the shoulders, and to a most beautiful face of the Grecian 
cast there is given an expression of softness, benignity, 
modesty and piety, corresponding with the character given of 
her by Walsingham, “fuerat nempe mulier pia, modesta, 
misericors, Anglicorum amatrix omnium.” Modern writers tell 
us, I know not on what authority, that this statue was taken by 
later artists as the model from which they formed statues of the 
Virgin. This figure is of metal, and has been richly coated 
with gold. The head rests on two cushions, which have been 
gilded in an armorial pattern of the arms of Castile and Leon, 
and probably also of England and Ponthieu. Overthe head is a 
canopy of tabernacle-work, very rich and be®utiful. The whole 
rests upon a sheet of metal which has been gilt in a pattern 
like that of the cushions. On the edge of this sheet is the 
inscription, which merely relates who she was ; the letters are 
cut or cast with singular sharpness and beauty. All this work 
in metal is placed upon an altar-tomb of stone or marble, 
having on the side towards the interior of the chapel six shields 


with the arms of Castile and Leon, England and Ponthieu. 


The marble work is in a state of decay, but the whole of the 


metallic parts of the tombis as sharp and perfect as when five 
centuries and a half ago it was first placed there. 


Some paint- 
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ing and ancient ironwork on the outside that are seen from the 
aisle have nearly perished. Some injury is done by the build- 
ings which enclose the tomb of King Henry V. They obstruct 
a full view of the effigies. ‘ 

It now remains to give some account of the persons 
employed upon this beautiful work, with a few slight particulars 
of the expense of preparing it. The marble-work was executed 
by Richard de Crundale, to whom was committed the building 
of the Cross at Charing, He was employed upon it in 1291, 
in which year he received 10/. on account for work on this tomb 
and on the Cross at Charing. This is the only payment I have 
seen any account of. The statue was the work of Master William 
Torell, goldsmith, whose name will probably hereafter be ranked 
high in the catalogue of English artists. In 1291 he received 
50 marks for work on the queen’s image. In the next year he 
was employed on two statues, one of the queen and the other 
of a king, for which he received in several payments 35/. and 
37.marks. The “metal for the queen’s image” (I translate the 
words of the record) was bought of William Sprot and John de 
Ware, to whom 50/. and afterwards 50 marks were paid for it. 
Flemish coin was bought to supply the gold for the gilding. 
The quantity was 476 florins, which were bought at different 
times at 2s. 6d. each. Sixty-eight florins more were bought 
apparently for the same purpose. The work appears to have 
been finished by Michaelmas term, 1292, when there was paid 
to Master Thomas, the carpenter, 44s. 4d. for timber and for 
making the scaffold for raising the image of the queen, and also 
for the herse. Thomas de Hokynton, or Hoghton, “ ingeniator,” 
received 70s. for making a cover over the queen’s image and 
barriers about it. Other sums were paid for the same kind of 
work. Thomas de Leghton received 13¢. for ironwork. Master 
William, the paviour, 72. “for making the pavement in the 
church of Westminster about the tomb.” Nothing appears to 
have been omitted. The cover which protected the image, and 
which was probably removed only on the day of her anniver- 
sary, or when any very eminent person visited the Confessor’s 
shrine, was decorated by the hand of the most skilful painter 
of the time, Walter de Durham, who received a small sum for 
his labours upon it. 


THE LATCHMERE BOARD SCHOOLS. 


te February last Messrs. W. H. Lorden & Son, builders and 
contractors, of Trinity Road, Upper Tooting, S.W., brought 
an action against the School Board for London for the sum of 
460/. 5s., being the balance of 75 per cent. of an account of 
1,413/. 135. 4a. (6007. having been previously paid, leaving a 
total net balance of 813/. 13s. 4d.) for alterations to a house in 
Battersea Park Road, in forming new entrance and drainage, 
&c., to the Latchmere schools, which was, by the consent of the 
parties, referred to arbitration. The President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects appointed Mr. Charles Barry 
as arbitrator, who, after nine meetings at the Surveyors’ 
Institute (in which Mr. Pollard appeared for the plaintiffs and 
Mr. Boyle for the defendants), and one meeting on thesite, 
gave his award on November 29 as follows :—‘ As to the 
plaintiffs’ claim for 460/. 5s., being the balance of the 75 per 
cent. of the value of the work done and materials supplied, 
subsequently, by the consent of the parties, increased to 
$13/. 135. 4d., being the full amount of the balance claimed to 
be due in respect of said work done and materials supplied, I 
award and adjudge that the defendants do pay to, the plaintiffs 
the sum of 745/. And as to the defendants’ claim for com- 
pensation for delay, I further award and adjudge that the 
defendants have no claim or demand against the plaintiffs 
with respect thereto. And I further award and adjudge that 
there are no matters in difference in reference to the said works 
between the parties other than those with which I have herein- 
before dealt. And I further award and direct that the 
defendants do pay to the plaintiffs their costs of and incidental 
to the reference and the costs of the award, and that the 
defendants do bear their own costs of the same.” 


NEWBATTLE ABBEY. 


A MOST interesting and important discovery has been made 
at Newbattle Abbey, Dalkeith, the seat of the Marquis 
of Lothian. Some workmen employed near the abbey house, 
digging pits in which to plant trees, struck upon a piece of 
solid masonry. In making further excavation, says the Scoés- 
man, the masonwork was found to extend for some length, and 
the Marquis of Lothian gave orders to have the ground com- 
pletely taken away from about the stonework, some of which 
was found in perfect condition. When the instructions of his 
lordship had been fully given effect to, the foundation of the 
north transept and side chapels of the old abbey were dis- 
covered. In 1878 very extensive excavations were carried out 
about the same place, when the nave, aisles and south transept 
were found, and along with this latter discovery the ground- 


pian of the old abbey has been almost completed. All the 
foundations have been filled up again, and marked off with 
gravel surfaces. During the operation several stone coffins and 
other material were brought to the surface, but these have been 
again put in the ground. The north transept has two angle 
buttresses of large dimensions, the north wall being 7 feet 
6 inches in thickness and 46 feet wide inside between the east 
and west walls, including the side chapels. From the inside 
of the north wall to the north aisle is 30 feet 9 inches, and the 
length of the main building from the great western door to the 
east end at the chancel is 293 feet 3 inches, whilst the width 
across the nave and aisles is 57 feet 14 inch. The width from 
north to south transept, including the crossing, is 122 feet. 
Newbattle Abbey was founded by the Cistercian monks in 1140.. 
The Cistercian Abbey of Furness in Lancashire is the only 
other abbey in Britain having great angle buttresses, but these 
are on the corners of the chancel at the east end. Furness. 


Abbey was founded almost twenty years later than Newbattle. . 


From the dimensions of the foundations of Newbattle Abbey - 


it must have been a structure of immense size. Part of the old 
boundary wall near the river Esk has also been excavated and 
marked out. 


: 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A., sculptor, has been elected © 


a Royal Academician. 


Mr. John Faed, R.S.A., has presented to his native town , 


of Kirkcudbright a collection of paintings, on condition that the 
Town Council provide a gallery for their exhibition. 
Mr. R. H. Wood, of Rugby, has offered 1,000/. towards the 


restoration fund of the parish church of Llanaelhaiarn, Carnar-~ | 


vonshire. 


The Late Mr. Edward Cock has bequeathed to the Rev. — 


A. S. W. Young, vicar of Kingston, 500/. towards the restoration 
of the parish church. 


& Chancel Screen, designed by Sir Arthur Blomfield, is. 


to be erected in Kidderminster parish church as a memorial of . 


the late Bishop Claughton, who was vicar of Kidderminster 
from 1841 to 1867. 


The “Standard” says:—The final obsequies of the late | 


Professor Solomon Corrodi, who was styled the father of the — 
water-colour painters in Rome, took place on Saturday, the | 
remains having been brought from Como, where M. Corrodi . 


died suddenly in July last. 


Professor Begas’s third model for the national monument. _ 
of the late Emperor William, which differs materially from the . 


first and second, has received the Emperor’s assent. 


A Fund was started some time ago for the benefit of Mr. 


William Ballingall, the well-known Scotch engraver, who has. 


been suffering from ill-health. The circumstances having been. — 
communicated to Mr. Gladstone, the right hon. gentleman 


recommended a donation from the Royal Bounty Fund, and a 


cheque for 257. has been forwarded to Mr. H. G. Read, one of 


the treasurers of the fund. es 

Mr. Thomas Hawksley, M.D., founder of the National 
School of Handicrafts for Destitute Boys at Chertsey, at a cost 
of 30,000/.,, and formerly in practice in London, died at Chertsey 
on Tuesday, the 13th inst., at the age of seventy. 

Mr. EB. Tidman will read a paper on “Sanitary Ventila- 
tion” at the meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution on Monday, 
the 19th inst. 

The Rebuilding of St. 
infant school, Kensingten, for the Hon. Rev. E. Carr Glyn, 
M.A., will shortly be undertaken. 


Mary Abbots mission hall and . 


The infant school will be . 


built according to the requirements of the Education Depart- | 


/ ment, and the plans have been approved. The architect is. 


Mr. T. Phillips Figgis, A.R.1.B.A. 


The Guinness Trust has just been enriched by the gift of 


25,0002. from the Goldsmiths’ Company of the City of London, | 


for improved dwellings for the industrial and labouring classes. 

The Certificates awarded by the examiners for the winter 
term in the Crystal Palace Company’s School of Practical. 
Engineering are to be distributed to-morrow (Saturday) by Mr. 
W. H. White, C.E., F.R.S., C.B., the assistant-controller and 
director of naval constructions of the Admiralty. 


Mr. F. E£. F. Bailey and Mr. H. H. McConnal, archi- . 


tects, of Walsall, have entered into partnership as architects 
and surveyors. 


Mr. Joseph Russell, shipbuilder, has presented to the 


Port Glasgow Town Council 5,000/. for the erection of public 
baths. ; 


Manchester Society of Architects.—A general meeting 


was held on Tuesday evening last, at which Mr. J. Gibbons | 


Sankey was elected a Fellow and Mr. Bernard H. Brameld an, 
Associate. 


to, including education, practice, competitions, &c., with much 
useful advice to the junior members. 


The third sessional paper was afterwards read: by - 
Mr. R. Knill Freeman, F.R.I,B.A., entitled “A Few Notes.” » 
A great variety of matters important to architects were referred 


é A discussion of the paper 
was followed by a vote of thanks to the author, 


a 


} 


‘tools was dismissed on his return. from breakfast. 
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THE WEEK.. 
Tue late Mr. Louis Hiccins, of Dublin, bequeathed 
5,000/, towards the repairs of hospitals in that city, accord- 
ing to the discretion of his executors. _A sum of that 
amount, if distributed over all the buildings that needed 
repairs, would not accomplish much in any case. The 
executors therefore applied in the Rolls Court on Tuesday 


for liberty to devote the entire 5,000/. to the rebuilding of 


the Richmond Surgical Hospital, one of the three known 
generally as the House of Industry Hospital, Dublin. It 
was affirmed that the hospital badly needed rebuilding or 
repairs, and that if the sum of 5,coo/. were allocated for 
that purpose a friend of the institution had offered to 
supplement it by a further sum of 6,000/., which two sums 
would be sufficient to rebuild the Richmond Surgical 
Hospital in accordance with modern requirements. The 
Court approved of the arrangement. ‘There will therefore 
be an opportunity in a short time to show what can now. be 
done in building a secure hospital. In no city in Great 
Britain is there more need of modernity in construction, for 
if money did not stand in the way it would be a blessing if 
nearly all the Dublin hospitals were consumed by fire in 
order that the materials could not be used for any sort of 
habitation. 


THE Scottish contractor is not always as amenable to the 
control of an architect as his brother in England. The 
spirit of independence which sometimes prevails was ex- 
emplified in a case in which a decision was given in the 
Paisley Sheriff Court on Tuesday. It appears that the 
building committee of the Lawn Street Mission in that town 
wished to erect a hall. According to custom separate con- 
tracts were entered into for the various trades. One con- 
tractor who was charged with the erection of the front in 
brick preferred to employ stone. The committee meekly 
requested him to take down the masonwork, and to erect 
the front in conformity with his contract. He declined. 
An appeal was then made to'the Sheriff Court, in the hope 
that either the contractor would be compelled to duly carry 
out his contract, or that authority would be given to the 
committee to have the work executed as was originally 
arranged. ‘The defender denied liability. 
that under such contracts in Scotland it was the custom of 
the building trade to enjoy the latitude which had been 
taken, and further, the work had gone on under the per- 
sonal supervision of the committee’s architect or that of his 
manager or assistant without objection. The Sheriff stated 
it was unfortunate for the contractor that he had been a 


law unto himself in thinking what was best to be done or 
‘what others would have done under the contract. 


Con- 
sidering the specifications of the contract,, his lordship 
held that the only competent remedy was to have the wall 
referred to taken down and rebuilt. The case is another 
instance of the foolish belief which is beginning to prevail 
in this country that custom authorises extravagant license, 
and the courts will be acting mercifully if, when a plea of 
the kind comes before them, they will not allow justice to 
be tempered by mercy. 


BUILDERS will be giad to learn that in the opinion of a 
London magistrate they are not bound by the rules of a 
trade union. ‘There is nothing new in the decision ; but of 
late years, as the power of workmen has grown, it has been 
too readily assumed that customs and rules were as much 
to be respected as clausesin an Act of Parliament. The 
.case we refer to was heard at the Highgate Police-court on 
‘Monday. A bricklayer, who came to work without his 
Fe 
claimed an additional hour’s pay on the grouud that the 
rules of the Operative Bricklayers of the London district 
asserted that masters should pay one hour’s time over and 


-above what had been occupied at the termination of en- 
‘ gagements. 


It appeared also that the rules received the 


approval of the Builders’ Association. But there was 


‘nothing to show that the builder had agreed to accept the 


_. ‘rules of the Bricklayers’ Society or that he was hound by 


any act of the Builders’ Association. He was not a member 
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of the latter and was not an admirer of the former society. 
In such a case the magistrate had only one course before 
him, which was to dismiss the summons with costs. The 
result, it is to be hoped, will be considered seriously by the 
workmen of the building trades. If they will not satisfy 
employers about the quality and quantity of their work they 
can be dismissed, notwithstanding all the rules which 
societies can lay down on paper. Strikes may be got up 
in reprisal for expecting a fair hour’s work for fair wages, 
but as those contests are likely to arise if all profits are 
made over to the men, there is not much use in guarding 
against them. 


On the Hornsey Local Board are gentlemen who are 
evidently acquainted with business, but they have lost their 
case in the action taken against them by Messrs. CHESSUM 
& Sons, of Haggerston. The question in dispute was a 
balance of an account rendered tor works done, amounting 
to 1,056/. 3s. 5d. The Board offered to pay 2447. The 
amount of the contract was 1,023/., for new workshops at 
the Board’s depot, Hornsey, the Board supplying the 
materials. The arbitrator, Mr. H. A. Hunt, has given the 
following award :—“ After allowing the defendants the: 
value of the cement supplied’ by them .to the plaintiffs, I 
award that the defendants do pay to the plaintiffs the sum: 
of 7or1/. 6s. 10d., in full discharge of their claim in this 
cause, other than with reference to the items so struck out 
as aforesaid. And I further award and direct that the 
defendants do pay to the plaintiffs the costs of the ‘said 
cause, and do also pay'the costs of award, and that if the 
plaintiffs shall pay the same or any part thereof in the first 
instance, the defendants do repay the amount so paid ; and 
subject thereto I further award and direct that the 
plaintiffs and defendants shall each bear their own costs of 
the reference, and so far as I have power so to do, I direct 
judgment to be entered according to the foregoing award.” 
The amount has been paid, in addition to 500/. received as 
as instalment during the progress of the works. 


Tue American journals have utilised the death of Jay 
GouLpD to relate his biography in many ways. Among 
other prudent acts it appears Mr. Goutp took care to pro- 
vide for himself a tomb that would be considered worthy 
to enshrine the remains of so wealthy a gentleman. It is 
an hexastyle peripteral Ionic temple, measuring 33 feet by 22 
feet by 20 feet, but it has cost 80,000 dols. The architect was 
Mr. F. FitzmManony. ‘The doors are of bronze. <A depar- 
ture from ancient precedents was demanded, for the interior 
is lighted by a stained-glass window 6 feet high. Like 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, it appears that Mr. Jay GouLp was 
at one time a surveyor. He was engaged on the fieldwork 
required for maps of Ulster, Albany and Delaware counties. 
He contrived to save 5,000 dols. out of his earnings, 
which he invested in the tanning business, his interest in 
which he afterwards sold, and with all his capital in cash in 
his pocket bought the entire issue of the first mortgage 
bonds of the Rutland and Washington line to Troy. They 
were offered in the market‘at ro cents on the dollar, and the 
investment proved exceedingly profitable. It was the com: 
mencement with him of a life ef dealing in railroad 
securities. The fortune which Mr. Jay Gouwp left behind 
him is estimated at about 75,000,000 dols. 


Tue chateau of Cirey, in Lorraine, is associated with 
the name of VottairE. After the publication of his 
‘“‘English Letters” and ‘‘ Philosophic Letters,” which were 
burnt bya decree of the French Parliament, he became 
alarmed and fled to Cirey. It was the property of the 
Marquise DU CHATELET, who was called by him the French 
Minerva. It appears she was a student of the works of 
Isaac Newton. In Lorraine VoLtarreE spent several years 
which were among the busiest of his life. Curious stories 
have been told about the strange pair of celebrities who 
resided at Cirey, but the interest of the chateau has’not 
been diminished by scandal. This is evident from the fact 
that the property has just been sold for two and a half 
millions of francs. The purchaser, we suppose, considered 
that so peculiar a mansion with its lands was worth a 
generous price, Amidst the alterations that have taken 
place in the course of a hundred and fifty years VonTarIReE’s 
study is still preserved, as well as the library and gallery 
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UFTON COURT.* 


T was the opinion of SouTHEy that the history of any 
private family, if the events could be fully related for 
five or six generations, would illustrate the state and progress 
of society better than could be done by the most elaborate 
dissertation. He ought to be a judge, for, according to his 
own account, any reputation which he had gained as a 
poet and essayist was buried under the weight of his his- 
torical quartos. SouTHEy also believed that it was feasible 
to demonstrate the existence of as interesting and instruc- 
tive a history in the lives of yeomen with estates of not 
more than twenty acres, as was to be found in the annals of 
the Srymours and Howarps. According to him one 
touch of the historian’s wand not only made the whole 
world kinsmen, but placed them on an equality. ; 
The Parkyns family, who were for a long time 
associated with Ufton Court in Berkshire, were no more 
than the descendants of a bailiff or steward who was em- 
pleyed at the place by HucH DESPENCER in the fourteenth 
century, and it does not appear that during four centuries 


al'vays subdivided. There was Ufton Richard ‘or Nervet 
and Ufton Robert. In the ConquERor’s‘time.the manor 
belonged to Witt1am FitzAncutt and his brother,GuILo. 
Fixity of ownership was not common_ long ago, and ‘Ufton 
knew many masters. At one'time the monks of Reading 
Abbey secured it, at’ another it‘ was transferred © to’ 
Epwarvp I. to help him in paying the costs of a erusade, 
Miss SHARP, who appears to be endowed withthe patience 
of a professed genealogist, has explored all sorts of docu+ 
ments relating to the property, and is able to explain how 
the Norreys, PINKNEYS, KNOLLEYS, WILLIAMSES, ENGLE? 
FIELDS, DE SPENCERS, LANGroRDS and PaGnets gained 
Ufton and lost it. The Parkyns or PERKins family, as we 
have said, were connected with the lands in 1380. The 
steward was probably a thrifty man who was able to enrith 
his children, for about thirty years afterwards a Wi~tLIAM 
PARKYNS appears as lord of Ufton Robert. It was not, 
however, until 1709 that Ufton Richard was obtained by 
FRANCIS PERKINS. - The research of Miss SHARP does not 
bring to light any noteworthy actions on the part of any of 
the family. Some of them appear to have had a share in 


any one of them was prominent in Church or State as a | the administration of the county, some by marriage in- 


civilian or a warrior. Socially a PARKYNs was not the equal 


creased the extent ofthe family possessions, but on the 


of a Seymour or a Howarp, but at least he was of more | whole the ParkKyns would have been forgotten without the 


importance than a north country yeoman. The most that 
could be said of the ParKyns of Ufton was that several 
generations of them were able to hold on to their property, 


aid of lawyers and monumental masons.° Their case was 
not exceptional, and if there was among them a tendency 
to vegetating on or about their old acres, they were probably 


and to act honourably in their position as became English | as happy as more adventurous gentlemen. | 


sO rh 


gentlemen. If they never achieved greatness, nobody 
appears to have suffered through any efforts of theirs to rise 
beyond the humdrum life of country squires. Like so many 
of the best men in England at all times, they appear to 
have believed that there were onerous duties enough 
awaiting them in their narrow rounds, and they were not 
ambitious to increase their responsibilities. 
be made out, the virtues inscribed on the tombs of the 
PARKYNS were not altogether imaginative. 

But in old days there was always a possibility that the 
most placid sort of existence would be disturbed. In 
Ufton Court the owners, in spite of themselves, became 
objects of suspicion to the Government, and their indiffer- 
ence to the things which most men sought after was 
apparently assumed to be evidence of guilt. The ParKyNs 
might be supposed to be the class of people that from their 
simplicity and Jowliness would remain safe when the storms 
of politics were uprooting the mighty of the land, yet they 
were fated to suffer grievously. On that account their 
history is of extreme interest, for it displays phenomena 
which must surprise all who have not followed the byways 
of history in their studies. 

Ufton, which the ParKyns possessed, does not appear 
to be an important sort of place in our days, but it was 
once a prize which was coveted. In Domesday the 


manor is described as Offetone. It appears to have been | 


* The History of Ufton Court, of the Parish of Ufton, in the County 
of Berks, and of the Perkins Family, Compiled from Ancient Records. 
By A. Mary Sharp. London: Elliot Stock. 


SOnfareas Gan | 


The reign of King Henry VIII. was destined to cause 
a sort of volcanic action on the quietude of Ufton. The 
first display of it arose out of one of those questions of suit 
and service which were relics of feudalism. Ufton had so 
often changed masters, and being, too, occasionally only a 
part of domains that varied in extent according to the 
strength of somebody’s favour at Court, it is not unlikely 
that the ParKyns were hazy about their obligations. In 
1534 there was an irascible knight, Sir HUMrReEy FOSTER, 
ot Aldermaston, who was assured about the relations of the 
PaRKYNS to himself. He claimed their fealty, and as it 
was not cordially yielded he resolved to insist on it. The 
records of the Star Chamber, for the knight’s assertion of 
authority was considered there, inform us how, on a day in 
June, 


Sir Humfrey forsibly entred into the hall of the house, and thanne 
and there founde Frauncis Parkins sitting upon a stole in the hall 
bokeling of his shoes, and Sir Humfrey thanne and there made assaute 
and a Frey upon Frauncis, saying unto him these words :—‘‘ What, 
thou arraunt knave ! art thou there? and wt those words toke hym by 
the hed and gave hym many grete and strang blowes wt his Fist and 
violently and maliciously hym cast unto the grounde and knokked and 
bruke his hed ageinst the hearth of the heyborne. By reason of the 
blow grete plentye and abundaunce of blud descended from his hed and 
face upon his body, untill suche tyme that Anne, the wyffe of the said 
Fraurcis, founde Sir Humfrey furiously treding her husbonde under 
his Fete, and furthermore wolde have slayne hym yf that Anne had 
not piteously and lamentably kneling upon hur knes in hur smok by a 
long season intreated Sir Humfrey to w'draw bis malicious purpose, 
Rancor and Malice, and Sir Humfrey thanne and there riotously toke 
the saide Frauncis w' force. and ageinst his will led hym as a prisoner 


_ killed him but for the intercession of the women. 
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and hym brought into the dwelling-house of Richard Parkyns, his 


_ Brother, at Ufton Rob’. 


The brother was treated no less ignominiously by the 
representative of the days of chivalry. One WuLLIAM 


~ More, who happened to be present, ventured to intercede, 


and was struck with such violence that “he was feyne to 
Recale abakke upon a table borde,” and on seeing him 
helpless Sir Humrrey drew his sword and would have 
The 
knight, after swearing strange oaths and expressing threats 
that were not common with laymen, carried off FRANCIS 


' (PARKYNS as prisoner, and kept him locked up at Alder- 


maston. An action was taken by PaRKINs at the Quarter 
Sessions, and Sir Humrrey appears to have boasted of his 
conduct in Court, but the jury would not bring in a verdict 
against the knight. The matter was afterwards brought 
before the Star Chamber, but the result is not known. One 
of the magistrates in the Court was the Abbot of Reading. 
Five years afterwards that abbey was broken up and the 
abbot was executed. 

We cannot follow the history of the Parkyns family 
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regularly Anyone who desires to be informed about them 
will find abundant information in Miss SHarp’s volume. 
We'can only adopt a sort of cross-sectional method, re- 
gardless of the gaps that may intervene. Suppose we allow 
an interyal of about half a century to elapse. In 1586 
there is also a Francis as head of the family at Ufton, 
but the surname has become Perkins. He married the 
eldest daughter of Serjeant PLowprEwn, who was not only a 
great lawyer, but owned estates near Ufton, ELizaneTu 
offered PLowpEN the Lord Chancellorship, which he 
‘declined because he would not be an agent in the persecu- 
tion of his fellow-Catholics. On September 5 an allegation 
was made against FRANCIS PFRKINS that he allowed a 
certain unknown person to enter his house, which person 
**is comenly lodged in a cocke lofte or some other secrett 
corner of the house and is not comenly seene abroade, but 
cominge abroade he weareth a blewe coate, which person 
soe unknown was vehemently suspected to be a seminary 
Priest.” Ufton was examined throughout by three 
justices of the peace, but without gaining much informa- 
tion. ‘The servants and labourers were also questioned, 
and some were retained in the ‘“ Maresshalsea,” in the 
expectation, no doubt, that they would reveal all they knew. 


Several times there was a repetition of the visits to Ufton, . 
the tattle of servants was recorded and used as evidence, 
visitors were watched, and in fact nothing was omitted that 
was likely to secure a conviction of the owner, At length 
FRANCIS PERKINS appears to have gone elsewhere to 
reside. 

The house at Ufton was let, and two-thirds of its annual rent and 
that of other lands and tenements, amounting to 20/. 135. 4d., went as 
a fine for the owner’s recusancy to the Crown. Francis Perkins also 
owed 8o/. in virtue of an Act of Parliament imposing fines of 20/. a 
month for non-attendance at the parish church. Richard Perkins, his 
cousin, then living at Field House Farm, Ufton, and Margaret, widow 
of Henry Perkins, were each fined 260/. for the same offence. When 
one remembers that the value of money at the time was at Jeast four 
times as great as at present, one can realise better the weight of the 
burden thus laid on the backs of the poor Papist recusants. 


It was not until 1599 that a search at Ufton was suc- 
cessful. The justices discovered a hiding-place. There 
were no Jesuits in it, but “diverse bagges of gold,” as well 
“diverse parcells of plate,” all of which was brought to Sir 
Humrrey Foster’s house. The money was claimed by 
one BEACONSAWE (who was a man of straw), and in an 
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action he brought against one of the justices he was awarded 
goo/. and costs. But the Court of Exchequer intervened, 
and the money was never returned. 

In 1620, to take another glance, the whole or part of 
the estate was sequestrated on account of the recusancy of 
the Perkins. . Yet the fine.of 20/. a month continued to 
be levied on each member of the family. By the seques- 
tration the property was made over to a gentleman who was 
brother-in-law to the squire of Ufton, on condition of the 
payment of a rent of 50/. But the arrangement caused les 
misery than commonly happened in such cases. It was 
merely formal, and only involved the loss of the rent paid 
to the Crown. As Miss SHarp says, “ How it happened 
that this family compact was allowed to hold good, as it did 
for many years, it is hard to say ; perhaps the political dis- 
turbances, which were now looming in the distance, and 
which resulted in the death of the king and the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth, distracted the attention of the 
Government.” 

In spite-of all their troubles the PERKINS appeared to 
thrive. In 1709 certain rights of the manor were obtained 
by purchase, as well as some plots of ground by which 
nearly the whole of two parishes became comprised in the 
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Ufton estate. The Francis Perkins of that time was 
also fortunate in winning the hand of the ARABELLA 
FermMor who inspired Popr’s' “Rape of the Lock” and 
many less valuable collections of verses. Three of her 
sons eventually . succeeded to the ownership of Ufton. 
Then it passed into other hands. In 1802 the house was 
almost ruinous, when it was sold to. a Mr. CONGREVE, who 
appears to have been indisposed to expend money on 
repairs. ‘The property was again sold in 1837, and in order 
that the house might serve as a dwelling for labourers, it 
was repaired, and we are told that... under the care of Mr. 
BENyon, the present owner, it bids fair to last yet for many 
long years to come, a specimen not of a nobleman s castle 
or a rich man’s palace, but the home of an English country 
gentleman of the olden time.” é 

There is the date 1664 on a leaden shield attached to a 
gutter at Ufton Court, but a great part of the house belongs 
to a much earlier time, while other parts are later. It 
would be considered rather straggling if judged by a modern 
standard, but we must remember that most of the buildings 
are only two storeys in height. The general effect is pic- 
turesque and English. There are several planes in the 
frontage, a great many gables, projecting windows, and some 
well-arranged chimneys. The grouping suggests adaptation 
to the conditions of successive periods. The kitchen might, 
from its massive timber roof, be taken for the chapel of the 
manor-house ; the. hall, with its minstrels’ gallery, is sup- 
posed to have been constructed between 1566 and 1581, 
and corresponds with the treatment generally adopted in 
such places when some reminiscence of Gothic forms was 
to be found among the joiners. Unfortunately the hall 
suffered in 1838, when the Court was adapted to serve as 
labourers’ cottages. The library, which still retains its 
sixteenth-century character, once contained the famous folio 
known as the Perkins ‘Shakespeare,’ which Mr. J. P. 
Coiiersecured. It containedagreatnumberof manuscript 
emendations, which he declared were the work of an early 
critic, but which some experts considered were not ancient. 
Apparently the dwellers in Ufton were competent to enjoy 
SPENSER and other Elizabethan poets as well as SHAKE- 
SPEARE. The house also contained an oratory, priest’s 
living-room and chapel. But probably most interest will 
now be attached to the “hiding-places.” The position of 
one is shown on the plan :— 


—— 


Some are openings under the rafters in the sloping roof; others are 
trap-doors in the floors leading to small dark chambers generally con- 
structed against or: behind the massive chimneys. They are mostly 
fitted with wooden ‘spring locks. One is a hole about 9 feet deep, 
3 feet 10 inches long, and 2 feet 5 inches wide, a broad oak plank 
forming the covering. In this hole the ladder still stands, down 
which perhaps some poor fugitive priest stumbled to be hidden while 
the house was being searched by pursuivants with warrants for his 


arrest. . . . Another hiding-place is at the extreme north-west corner 
of the house. It is a deep well-like hole in the floor of a cupboard 
upstairs. It measures 4 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 3 inches, and when 


explored was found to consist of two chambers, the upper one 4 feet 
deep, with a wooden floor, the lower going down below the level of 
the basement. . . . We learn that there lived at that time a lay brother 
of the Jesuit order, whose name was Nicholas or John Owen, often 
called ‘* Little John,” as he was remarkably small of stature. It was 
not unlikely that he was a builder by trade, but at any rate he wasa 
man of talent and admirable prudence, and by his skill in contriving 
hiding-places for the priests hunted to death by searchers and pursuivants, 
he saved the lives of many. He is known to have supplied the plans 
for the building of Hindlip Hall, then belonging to Mr. Thomas 
Abington, which was arranged throughout as a place of refuge for 
priests, Almost every room had a recess, a passage, a trap-door, and 
a secret stair; the walls were hollow, the ceilings false, and the 
chimneys had double flues, one as a passage for the smoke, and a 
second for the priest. He often, in other cases, was both architect 
and builder, working with inexhaustible industry and labour; for 
generally the thickest walls had to be broken into and large stones 
extracted, requiring stronger arms than were attached to a body-so small 
as to gain him the nickname of Little John. 


This courageous architect died under torture in the 
Tower, but he was faithful to the last, and did not reveal 
either the positions of the hiding-places he devised, or the 
names of the men who found shelter in them. .The pro- 
fession have no reason to be ashamed of JoHN Owen, 
although he was a Jesuit. 

It is not often ladies attack archzeological subjects ; but, 
although there may be few precedents to follow, Miss SHaRP 
could hardly have performed her task more completely: 
The old house appears to have excited her affections, and 
the fate of its owners has been treated as sympathetically 
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as if they were known to the authoress. But after all, little 
play was allowed for imagination. Everything that is stated 
is based on records which would be accepted as evidence by 
a Chancery lawyer. Few books. published this season 
can compete with “Ufton Court” in attractiveness for 
archzeologists. , 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


THE fourth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
‘was held on Monday evening, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, 
president, in the chair. : 

Dr. A. S. Murray, of the British Museum, was admitted by 
the President as an honorary member. 

A resolution was unanimously carried that the Institute of 
Architects of New South Wales should be admitted to alliance 
with Royal Institute of British Architects. em 

Mr. GEORGE AITCHISON then read a paper written by 
Dr. William Dérpfeld, F.S.A., of Athens, honorary correspond- 
ing member, and translated by Mr. Gill, of which the following 
is an abstract :— 
The Hypecetbral Temple. 

After briefly summarising the violent disputes about the 
question of the existence and form of the hypethral temples, and 
the diametrically opposed views thereon, as exemplified in the 
opinions of L. Ross and C. Botticher, the author expressed his 
opinion that recent excavations have completely settled this 
point. Penrose’s excavations of the Olympieion at Athens 
showed that this temple was octastyle, and thereby a new 
light was thrown upon the description of hypzthral temples 
given by Vitruvius (iii. 1). On this passage has been based the 
opinion that the Parthenon at Athens and the temple of Zeus 
at Olympia were hypethral temples, and from this it was 
deduced that all the peripteral temples similar to these, with an 
interior order of columns, were hypzthral. By way of showing 
that this view is not untenable, the author proceeded first to 
note the chief arguments used for and against the existence of 
hypzthral temples. 1. It was argued that the celle of many 
temples could not, from their size and from architectural 
reasons, have received the necessary light from the door, and 
so a top light must be taken for granted—though opinions 
differ as to the shape of this opening ; wholly uncovered nave 
(K. F. Hermann); a small-opening in the centre of the cella 
(C. Botticher) ; openings of various shapes and sizes over the 
aisles (J. Fergusson). To this argument, and its assumption as 
to the amount of light needed, it is answered that although the 
light entering through the door of a cella could not have 
lighted up the interior in the way necessary for a modern 
museum, yet such an amount of light was neither necessary 
nor aimed at. The impression produced by the statue would 
gain in proportion as its details would only gradually be per- 
ceived by those entering, after they had accustomed them- 
selves to thé semi-obscurity. Some details of the chrysele- 
phantine statues were perhaps not distinguishable at all; but it 
does not follow from this that the door, as a source of light, 
becomes impossible. In the similar case of the sculptures on 
the exterior of temples—for instance, the pediment and frieze of 
the Parthenon—no one has deduced from the fact of their 
elaborate details (and even partly on their rear) that they 
could not possibly have been placed so high up on the temple. 
That the illumination from the door was, moreover, not so small 
as people usually suppose, is shown by J. Durm’s tabulated 
statement of the proportion of the door-opening to the area of 
the cella of several Greek temples ; to which must be added 
the consideration of the greater brilliancy of the Greek sun- 
light as compared with that of this country. 2. To the argu- 
ment from the existence of altars in the interiors of temples— 
that ar hypethron was needed for the escape of the smoke from 
sacrifices—it was answered that sacrificial altars were gene- 
rally in front, and not in the interior, of temples; and that 
ceilings blackened by smoke were not by any means considered 
unsightly. 3. The author rejected the argument from certain 
finds which have been deemed to indicate the existence of a 
skylight in the roof of some temples; such as the curb-stone 
tound near the temple of A‘gina, and the tiles with round opens 
ings near the temples of Olympia, Phigalia, Tegea and Athens, 
These tiles were used for the lighting of the roof, at least in 
those temples whose roof was accessible, and when it was 
not thought desirable to put a window in the pediment. We 
have, therefore, no certain bodily proof for the existence of an 
hypethron in a Greek temple. Nor have the defenders of the 
hypzthral temple laid any great stress upon the arguments 
indicated above. They have mainly based their theory upon 
the passage in Vitruvius. This passage, however, has now 
received through the excavation of the Olympieion at Athens 
an interpretation totally opposed to the one that it has hitherto 
received. The author discussed the passage, its var7@ lectiones 
and different exigeses, and proceeds to show that, whereas it is 
for philological reasons only that the new editors of Vitruvius 
have edited the passage so as to show that he only names a 
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single example of an hypethral temple (viz. the octastyle 
temple of Olympic Zeus at Athens), the late excavations have 
shown how right they were. It is now demonstrated that the 
Olympieion was octastyle, and not decastyle as has been com- 
monly held; and every reason for believing that the “ octa- 
stylos ” of Vitruvius was the Parthenon has disappeared. The 
result of this demonstration is decisive for our argument. We 
are neither entitled to hold the Parthenon nor the Zeus temple 
at Olympia as hypzethral temples, nor can we admit that the 


-majority of peripteral temples with an interior columniation 


were lighted hypethrally. Secondary arguments have now 
become unnecessary ; and those who still wish to hold by their 
views in favour of hypzthral temples have the onus of produc- 
ing positive preof that the ordinary peripteral temples must 
have been lighted from above. It was not denied that the 
hypzethral temple did exist ; but the temples which received 
their light through the ceiling were exceptions compared to the 
great number that were only lighted from the door. The author 
enumerated these exceptions, and pointed out that we should 
probably regard the cella of some of them as an open space 
surrounded by a colonnade and a wall, while around this 
-enclosing wall is placed still another single or double colonnade, 
according as the exterior is intended to appear as a peripteros 
or a dipteros. At the time of Vitruvius, moreover, the 
Olympieion was probably not in a complete state, while after 
the completion of the temple by the Emperor Hadrian the cella 
may probably have lost its hypzethral source of light. Some 
hypzthral temples, too, were those of gods who had to be 
avorshipped in the open air. The author’s conclusion was that, 
though a few great dipteral hypzthral temples existed, the 
Greek and Roman temples had as a rule no light from above, 
and were only lighted from the door. 

Mr. PENROSE proposed a vote of thanks for the paper. He 
said ke agreed almost entirely with Dr. Dérpfeld’s views. He 
thought, however, justice had not quite been done to Fer- 
gusson’s theory on the lighting of the Parthenon. The whole 
interest of the hypzethral system of lighting rested in the temple 
of Jupiter Olympus, but it was as well to say that other temples 
had upper lights, though on a smaller scale. The religious 
festivals were held early in the morning, and the temples were 
so oriented that in the early morning a flood light fell in the 
Later on, and when the door was shut, the temples 
became darker, and though there would be sufficient light to 
show the way, that without some glimmer of light from the 
top of the temple, there would not be sufficient light to show 
the beauty of the interior or the contents. The excavations 
at the temple of Jupiter Olympus showed the building 
to be octastyle and not decastyle. On the very day of the 
Olympian festival, April 19 or 20, the sun would shine 
exactly through the semicircular opening in the east end of the 
temple. He agreed with Dr. Dorpfeld in thinking that the 
temple was hypethral in Vitruvius’s time; but it ought to be 
remembered that when previously the chryselephantine statue 
was placed in the temple the statue had to be protected from 
an upper opening, and the light from the high window was 
sufficient. Till the statue was placed there he felt confident 
the temple had been lighted from above. 

Dr. A. S. MURRAY, of the British Museum, alluded to the 
lacune treatment, and considered the lacune were intended for 
the purposes of lighting. Speaking of the form of roofs, sloping 


-and horizontal, he said he favoured the clerestory theory. 


Mr. Wyatt PAPWORTH spoke of the different sizes of the 
tiles in different temples. He considered the temples were 
lighted from the top rather than through the doorways. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS favoured the idea of the Athenian 
temples being lighted through the doorways like Egyptian 
temples. 

Mr. STANNUS and Mr. BRYDON asked some questions. 

Mr. GEORGE AITCHISON, A.R.A., mentioned the temple at 
Mecca as having an hypzthral roof, and the opening was sup- 
posed to be covered with an awning. 

Mr. PENROSE said there was no doubt about staircases 
existing in the temples. He had been up one in the Temple of 
Concord which was in good condition, though there were only 
remains of staircases elsewhere. The tiles were of marble, 
always of Parian, from a distance, and not of Pentelic marble ; 
they were transparent. He doubted the supposition of light 
coming from the lacune. 

Mr. KIDNER said that small apertures in the top would let 
in much diffused light. 

The PRESIDENT then put the vote of thanks proposed by 
Mr. Penrose and seconded by Dr. Murray, to Dr. Dorpfeld for 
his paper, and Professor Aitchison for reading it. It was 
passed by acclamation. 

Mr. AITCHISON replied on the part of Dr. Dérpfeld. The 
meeting then adjourned. 


The Carlisle Town Council have decided on some im- 
.portant improvements, which include the purchase of property 
and formation of a new street. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF 
IRELAND. 


Ries annual general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland was held on the 17th inst., at 37 
Dawson Street, Dublin, Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A., president, 
in the chair. Among those present were Messrs. R. Cochrane, 
W. M. Mitchell, R.H.A., Chas. J. M‘Carthy, Sir Thomas 
Deane, R.H.A., R. C. Orpen,’ Charles Wilmot, — Holloway, 
C. Worrall, A. E. Murray, Geo. C. Ashlin, R.H.A., R. Franklin, 
C. Ashworth, J. J. O'Callaghan, C. A. Owen, F. Butler, John L. 
Robinson, R.H.A., R.. Kaye Parry, C.E., Louis Deane, J. 
Freeman, R. C. Miller, and R. O’B. Smyth, The following 
report was submitted :— 

Your Council has held thirteen meetings during the past 
session, and has not neglected consideration of any concurrent 
incidents affecting the profession which has come before it. 
The following summary of its labours is for the information of 
members generally, and the subjects under consideration are 
properly subject for comment and debate at this the annual 
meeting of members. There has been a reference to the 
Institute by the Corporation of Dublin, with the courtesy that 
usually distinguishes that body in its relations with the Institute 
of Architects, as to by-laws which it proposed to frame under 
Public Health and Towns Improvement Acts of 1847; 1878, 
1890 and 1891. These engaged the attention of various sub- 
committees nominated during the session. At a meeting of the 
whole Council held in November last, Sir Thomas Deane pre- 
siding, this subject was fully considered, and with some 
amendments the cordial concurrence of the Institute of Archi- 
tects with its action conveyed to the Corporation. The influence 
of the Institute has been exercised in intervening in’ some 
building disputes and preventing some litigation which in former 
times was the disastrous consequence of nearly all building 
differences. The Corporation of Cork have twice applied to 
your President to nominate an arbitrator under a clause which 
is introduced in its contracts to settle differences which arose 
between it and two of its contractors. In both instances 
disputes which might have involved long, costly and unsatis- 
factory litigation for days were settled in as many hours, under 
the award of Mr. J. J. O'Callaghan so nominated. ‘Your hon. 
secretary has also acted as arbitrator in a_ difference 
between a London firm and a Dublin architect. With 
the Town Commissioners of Newry there has been corre- 
spondence, not, it is hoped, without some effect in 
promoting uniformity of reasonable contracts in the North 
of Ireland, such as are now generally established in 
Dublin. A remonstrance was in this instance addressed to 
the Newry Commissioners, based on reports of its proceedings, 
and a statement laid before the Institute by an eminent firm of 
builders. The unreasonable course was pointed out of 
excluding from contracts the legal and now generally accepted 
conditions as to what are known as strike clauses and arbitra- 
tion, and also the insertion of one local and special condition in 
their proposed contract of an arbitrary kind. Arising out of 
this case the Council desire to impress on members of this 
Institute that it is desirable that they should decline to be 
parties to any contract which does not substantially embrace 
the usual fair conditions which have been arrived at by general 
assent, and are defined in printed form by the Institute. On 
three occasions the friendly advice of the architects has been 
sought by representatives of the Building Trades’ societies as 
to matters of dispute or discontent in their relations with 
the master builders or their trade interests. The architects 
have very cordially welcomed these friendly conferences, and 
we believe by reasonable discussion have done something to 
promote better understanding all round, and allay some not 
unreasonable discontent. With representatives of the car- 
penters, bricklayers and stonecutters, the Council has had 
conferences much to mutual advantage. Amendment .of the 
important by-law defining qualification for membership of the 
Institute has had the consideration of Council. Architectural 
education—the burning question of the profession of the day— 
has not been without the anxious consideration of members of 
Council during the past year. Frankly, the Council tell the 
members that,so rapidly has this movement developed and the 
organisation of a curriculum of architectural education been 
effected in other centres of the kingdom, that the architects of 
Ireland, taken at a disadvantage, are as yet absolutely without 
any surmise of how like advantages could be secured for their 
younger brethren in Ireland. So far only we have gone that 
we have consented—in cur allied position to the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects—to have Dublin. nominated, 
geographically, as a local centre of an education system. 

Sir Thomas Deane, R.H.A., moved the adoption of the 
report. 

Mr. J. L. Robinson, M.A., seconded the adoption of the 
report, and expressed the opinion that it would be better that 
the Institute should discourage all questions of competition ‘for 
designs, for to a certain extent this competition prevented them 
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from paying proper attention to the other details of their work. 
He was fully in favour of the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation, and he trusted that the scheme would be carried out. 

Mr. J. R. Carroll, Mr. A. E. Murray, Mr. O’Callaghan and 
others having spoken in support of the resolution, the report 
was adopted. 

The result of the elections was announced as follows :— 
President—Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A. Council—Messrs. 
“S.. Symes, J.J. O’Callaghan, J..R. Carroll, G. C. Ashlin, 
C. Geoghegan, W. Mitchell, Sir Thomas Deane, J. L. Robinson, 
R. C. Miller, J. Pentland, and A. E. Murray, hon. sec. 
‘Auditors— Messrs. O’Brien Smith and C. A. Owen. Messrs. 
‘Frederick Batchelor and Ernest H. Morris were elected 
members of the Institute. : ; 

Mr. Drew having thanked the members for re-electing him 
to the office of President, and Messrs. Wilmot and Howard 
Pentland having been elected representatives of the Institute 
on the Council of Plumbers, the meeting adjourned. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of this Association was held at the Bir- 

mingham and Midland Institute on Tuesday last, under 
the presidency of Mr. W. Hale. The formal business, which 
included the election of twelve new members, was followed by 
a paper on “‘ Rouen Cathedral,” read by Mr. J. A. Grew, who, 
after giving a short description of the cathedral, proceeded to 
discuss closely the beauties of the exterior. Referring to the 
west facade, he pointed out that though almost entirely covered 
with varied and intricate ornament, the main lines and masses 
are so disposed as to lose none of their importance, and that as 
the visitor approaches the cathedral .from the narrow street 
leading to the Place at its western end, it is not the ornament 
but the finely proportioned mass and the imposing lines of con- 
struction which first attract his attention, and that though in 
places the work has been damaged in the lapse of time, yet 
new beauties have been added by the same cause, and the 
facade is still so nearly perfect in its beauty as to be beyond 
criticism. Having drawn attention to many special points of 
interest, Mr. Grew brought a very interesting paper to a close. 
A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Grew was proposed by Mr. 
Doubleday, and supported by Mr. H. R. Lloyd, Mr. W. Hale, 
Mr. A. Harrison and others, and a brief response from Mr. 
Grew terminated the proceedings. 


TESSERAs. 


Decadence in Art. 


T might naturally be supposed, when standards of excellence 
were universally acknowledged and admired in every art, 
that the style and manner at least of those standards would be 
universally followed, and that the wit and ingenuity of man 
would only be employed in adding the utmost refinements of 
execution to that which admitted of no improvements from 
invention. But this is by no means the case. Perfection in 
taste and style has no sooner been reached than it has been 
abandoned, even by those who not only professed the warmest 
but felt the sincerest admiration for the models which they for- 
sook. The taste for pure design in Italy arose and perished 
with Raphael, whose immediate scholars and successors 
deviated into extravagance and distortion, that they might 
appear original and gain the applause of their contemporaries by 
surpassing what was simply excellent, in which, if they did not 
succeed, they at least succeeded in producing something new, 
which equally answered their purpose. In the following age 
novelties still more fascinating and various were displayed by 
the masterly hands and luxuriant imaginations of Lanfranco and 
Pietro da Cortona, whence the style of art became entirely 
changed ; and though Raphael was still looked up to as the 
most perfect master of design, those who most implicitly 
acknowledged the authority of his name had evidently lost all 
relish for the merits by which it was acquired. They admired 
the vigour of his genius, and applauded the purity of his taste, 
but lamented that he had not been acquainted with the principle 
of pyramidal grouping, the flowing line, and all those systematic 
tricks of false refinement, to the want of which he ina great 
degree owed that reputation which alone recommended his 
works to their notice or approbation. The words genius and 
taste are, like the words beauty and virtue, mere terms of 
general approbation, which men apply to whatever they 
approve, without annexing any specific ideas to them. They 
are, therefore, as often employed to signify extravagant novelty 
as genuine merit, and it is only time that arrests the abuse. 
Purity, simplicity, grace and elegance are, as well as beauty, 
qualities that are always equally admired, because the words 
by which they are expressed are terms of approbation. But, 


nevertheless, these terms aré entirely under the influence of 
fashion, and are applied to every novelty of style or manner to 
which accident or caprice gives a momentary currency. ‘ Pietro 
da Cortona and Bernini would, without doubt, have maintained 
their pretensions to them as firmly, and probably as sincerely, 
as Raphael, Annibal Caracci, or Nicolas Poussin; and their 
admirers would have supported their claims with equal 
obstinacy, for no person ever adopted or admired a style which 
he felt or thought to be inelegant, ungraceful or impure ; but 
the meaning which the words elegance, grace and purity bear 
differs not only in different individuals, but in the same indi- 


viduals, accordingly as they are differently applied. 


Hogarth’s Treatment of Accessories. 
In the treatment of accessories Hogarth stands alone. How 
much of meaning and of humour is there in the display of the 
articles purchased at auction by Lady Squanderfield from the 


collection of Sir Timothy Babyhouse, and with which her negro. 


page is amusing himself. The termination of this group of 
curiosities in a most extraordinary little nondescript quadruped 
is ludicrous in the extreme. The collection of hats, also, on the: 
floor in the second plate to the “Analysis of Beauty ”—how 
comical and how full of character it is. We fancy a face to- 
every hat. The ingenuity with which he often makes the most 
apparently trifling objects in his pictures tell a story or suggest: 
a moral, and frequently in the obscured corners of his com- 
positions, is equally without a parallel. Indeed, after we have 
made ourselves acquainted with all his leading incidents there 
is scarcely one of his compositions in which, if we search 
diligently, we shall not find latent touches of the highest relish, 
small objects serving a double, and sometimes a treble, purpose. 
In the marriage-scene in“ The Rake’s Progress,” in which the 
hero, having dissipated his patrimony, appears at the altar with 
an ancient heiress, we are shown the interior of old Marylebone 
Church, at that time standing in an out-of-the-way part of the 
suburbs, and therefore resorted to for stolen marriages, or 
marriages of which either of the parties had any reason to be 
ashamed. The church, a very small one, is in a neglected con- 
dition, and cracks in the walls, mildew and cobwebs would 
occur to an ordinary painter, but Hogarth has shown a fracture 
running through the table of the Commandments, the Creed is 
defaced by damp and he has placed a cobweb over the opening 
in the charity-box. Again, an empty phial labelled “laudanum ” 
lies at the feet of the expiring viscountess in the last scene of 
the “Marriage 4 la Mode”; but this was not enough, he has. 
placed closed to it the “last dying speech of Counsellor Silver- 
Tongue,” suggesting that it was the death of her lover and not 
of her husband that caused her to swallow poison. His 
ingenuity is endless in the expression of whatever he wishes to- 
convey. In the din of street noises which his enraged musician 
tries in vain to shut out of his ears, he writes the sounds of a 
dustman’s bell, a ballad-singer, a hautboy player, a knife- 
grinder, a pavior, &c. Not far off is the sign of a pewterer, 
and then in the distance he shows us that the church bells are 
ringing by the flag that waves from the steeple. 


Chinese Temples. 


The domestic architecture of the Chinese will serve to 
explain much of that of their temples and public buildings, 
wherein we find the same framework of wood first erected, and 
the whole structure bearing a considerable resemblance to their 
houses. And whether Confucian, Buddhist, Lama or Tauist 
temple—in short, in all their public buildings there is the same 
principle apparent throughout, although the ground plan may 
vary. It would appear that the Chinese look upon extent of 
area of more importance in denoting greatness than height of 
structure, and thus we find their most remarkable temples 
occupy much ground in the repetition of gateways, courtyards 
and attached buildings, while they have no great height. The 
height of the principal structure of the temple dedicated to the 
memory of Confucius at Shanghaiis about 50 feet, and the area 
on which it stands is about 59 feet square. The formation of 
the roof is the most conspicuous part of it, being exceedingly 
large, and by being divided into an upper and lower portion it 
is perhaps intended to represent a roof rising out of or above a 
roof, and so implying great honour, just as we see in the Temples 
of the Moon and of Agriculture. The roof would present a 
very ponderous appearance were it not for a very ornamental, 
high and perforated band or ridge running along it. The 
ornamental margins of the gables give it a light and elegant 
appearance, especially in combination with the graceful upward 
curve of the projecting lower angles. It is this curve in the 
roofs of the temples and other buildings that forms a conspicu- 
ous feature in Chinese architecture. The interior of one temple 
building would almost suffice for all. 
the beams and the rafters of the roof or of the pillars support- 
ing them or of the manner of joining them together. The sup- 
porting pillars, like similar pillars in the common houses, rest 
on stone bases, and have horizontal beams morticed into them 
in a similar manner ; in some cases the lower beams are not 
carried across the central space, but are wedged on the opposite 
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side. These beams and pillars are usually painted red, this 
colour being applied to all walls and interior decorations of 
places of worship. Another example of the use of red in con- 
nection with religion is that of the Hindoos, who have a custom 
of using a red powder or red tinted fluid for sprinkling their 
Clothes during the festival of the Hoolee pourja, and both may 
have their origin in the colour of the blood of animals slain in’ 
‘sacrifice. White is a colour indicative of sorrow, mourning or 
death, and is possibly derived from the colour of snow, the garb 
of winter, when all nature appears to be dead, as it were ; 
yellow being the colour of the ripe corn and grass is typical of 
the earth, the property of the Emperor, and hence it is the 
imperial colour, denoting grandeur, power and state ; blue also 
‘is an imperial colour, it being the colour of the sky or heaven, 
which can only be worshipped through the Emperor. The 
horizontal beams are occasionally painted in parts, with a 
variety of light tints of other colours, a lozenge, angular or oval 
outlined spaces representing a landscape, a bird on a branch, 
or a well-known blossoming paint. Sometimes connect-beams 
are introduced to give additional strength to the framework of 
the roof, and these are sometimes carved on their under side 
-on scroll outline, which, like the decoration on the horizontal 
beams, relieves the heavy appearance they would otherwise 
present, or they are occasionally curved. A peculiarity of all 
Chinese pillars is this, there is no attempt at forming a capital, 
no matter how lofty or massive they may be. 


Absorption of Sulphates by Stone. 


The corrosive action of sulphurous and sulphuric acids in 
the atmosphere, resulting from the combustion of coal fuel, 


operate, in large towns especially, in a very destructive manner j; 


upon dolomite and the numerous class of limestones commonly 
employed in our public buildings. This chemical action is 
aided no doubt by the simultaneous attack of carbonic acid and 
moisture, and in the winter season is further supplemented by 
the disintegrating effects of frost. Dr. Angus Smith, Mr. 
Spence and others have directed attention to the immense scale 
of production of these sulphur acids, and have even quoted 
statistical data showing the extent or degree of pollution of the 
air from this cause in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire. 
When it is known that the best class of coal (and coke) contains 
usually 1 per cent. of sulphur, and that this proportion reaches 
a treble equivalent when stated in the form of the final oxidised 
product—hydrated sulphuric acid—it follows that a ton of coal 
of this high quality necessarily evolves during its combustion 
nearly 70 lbs. of oil of vitriol. Here, then, is the origin of the 
sulphates which we find invariably present in the loosened crust 
of decayed stones, whether of calcareous or magnesian 
‘character. In samples of dolomite, Caen, Bath and Portland 
stones, when rested fresh from the quarry, no more than a trace 
of ready-formed sulphate will be found, whereas scrapings 
taken from the. decayed portions of the stone of the New 
Palace at Westminster are bitter to the taste, in consequence of 
the comparatively large amount of sulphate of magnesia formed 
‘during a few years’ exposure to the sulphurous gases occurring 
in a metropolitan atmosphere. Caen stone from several build- 
ings and localities, Portland stone and even old faces of chalk 
cliff in the neighbourhood of Woolwich were in like manner 
found to contain appreciable quantities of the sulphate of lime 
having undoubtedly a similar origin. A close examination into 
the circumstances attending the decay of stone at the Houses of 
Parliament invariably shows an increased liability to corrosion 
under the projecting eaves and mouldings, and at such sheltered 
parts of the stone surfaces as are usually covered with soot and 
‘dust, and are in a position to retain for the longest period the 
moisture absorbed during a season of rain. The plain ashlars 
are throughout very much less affected than the buttresses, 
gablets and other elaborately carved and highly ornamental 
portions of the work, which appear to be more assailable by 
reason of their relatively greater superficies. In many places 
the disintegrated stone exhibits white crystals of the sulphate 
of magnesia, which, alternately dissolving and recrystallising in 
the pores of the stone, may be conceived to exert a disruptive 
action sufficient to account for the scaling and fracture of the 
‘dolomite which has been so often made the subject of complaint 
and regret. 


Invention aud Observation in Painting. 


Whatever there may be of difference among men in the 
fertility of the inventive faculty there can be no doubt that 
habits of observation are of the greatest importance to its 
development. Thus Raphael has well been called an “ex- 
-aminer of men.” 
step towards the knowledge of what is true, and it will be 
found that the conventional and the affected are the results of 
that species of mind that will not let nature have her own way; 
that has formed indeed its notions of consistency independently 
of observation. Had such a mind to deal with a story of love, 
ike that of “Romeo and Juliet,” it would have deemed it a 
profanation of the passion to make, as Shakespeare has done, 
Juliet the successor of Rosaline in the heart of Romeo. The 


The perception of what is false is, at least, a } 


ideal of such writers or painters is not an ideal of selection, but 
an ideal of their own, or more properly in most cases an ideal 
imitated from other similarly-constituted. minds, for in all their 
productions there is a remarkable family likeness. Throughout: 
their delineations of life there is an absence of all that delicate 
discrimination of the subtle lights and shades of character 
which a thorough and unbiassed acquaintance with the men 
and women that surrounds us can only teach. Instead of such’ 
representations in painting real life, they give us faultless heroes 
and heroines opposed to characters of motiveless atrocity, and 

when their subjects are above the world they mistake the con- 

ventional so entirely for the ideal as to keep themselves equally 
out of the sphere of our sympathies. Such minds remain in a 

state of perpetual childhood ; often they are highly amiable, 

and as often cold and unsympathising. With the best inten- 

tions they can effect no good, but may very much mislead, for 

a writer or painter can only serve the cause of morality in the 

degree in which he is true: to nature. In Shakespeare we dis- 

cover no aim to enforce a moral, but he is the most moral of all 

delineators of life, because he is the truest. It is a mistake to 

suppose that human nature may not be studied within a confined 

limit. The constant inhabitant of a village may learn far more 

of mankind, if he be a close and fair observer, than he whose 

life is spent in traversing the world if he observes not carefully, 

and above all if he studies not himself. Indeed the opportuni-. 
ties of knowing a few individuals long and intimately are more 

favourable to a knowledge of nature than seeing much of asurface 

of life, which is nearly all that is seen in travelling. Few men 

ever travelled less than Shakespeare, few less than Raphael, 
few less than Hogarth. 


A Seventeenth-Century Art School in London. 


The foundation of a drawing school in Christ’s Hospital is 
supposed to be the first instance of the recognition of design 
as an essential part of useful education in England. The 
master was Bernard Lens, who belonged to a family of artists. 
He was known also as a mezzotint engraver. Strype, in his 
edition of Stow’s “Survey,” gives the following account of a 
school that was set up by Lens, which is in a great measure 
taken from the prospectus that Lens issued in conjunction 
with another engraver, John Sturt :—‘‘ Another school for 
drawing, limning and painting,” says Strype, “set up anno 
1677, by one Mr. B. Lens, now or late living in Fleet Street, an 
art exceedingly useful for all sorts of people, as for gentlemen 
that travel and for tradesmen ; such as are concerned in building, 
as masons, Carpenters, joiners, painters and the like. The pro- 
fessor of this art teacheth on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, in the morning from 8 to 11; and on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays, in the evening from 6 to 9; the price, a 
guinea entrance, and a guinea a month. He hath very well 
set forth the general usefulness of this art by a printed paper, 
which may deserve to be here inserted Graphicé, by Aristotle, 
is generally taken for the art of drawing anything whatsoever’ 
with the pen or pencil, and was reckoned among the chiefest of 
those his pazdeumata, or generous: practices of youth, as 
rendering them so many ways serviceable to their country and 
profitable to themselves. Of incredible service and advantage 
it would be to our smiths of all sorts, masons, bricklayers, car- 
penters, joiners, carvers, turners, embroiderers, tapestry- 
workers, silversmiths, jewellers, nay, to all our handicrafts in 
general, For, show most of the workmen abovesaid a draught 
of what you would have done, their want of skill in drawing 
renders it almost useless to them. For example, should an 
engineer invent a machine, and draw it in all its parts, with its 
views per front and sides, the whole in perspective, a ground- 
plot thereof, with a scale annexed thereto ; with what difficulty 
do they work, and the projector must be always by, or all will be 
marred : whereas, could our handicrafts and mechanics draw, 
aman might send his work from a hundred miles’ distance, 
drawn as abovesaid, and be satisfied it would be performed to 
his mind, and according to his directions. By what has been 
said, I would not have it thought that none of our handicrafts 
and mechanics can draw, for some do, of my knowledge, very 
well ; which qualification hath made them the most excellent of 
all others, for the best draughtsman will be the best artist in 
what art soever. The design of this school is to have a con- 
stant nursery or breed of youths proper for artificers. For 
proof of what hath been said, discourse with the meanest of all 
our handicrafts, though he cannot draw, yet will endeavour to 
chalk out, after his fashion, your meaning and his, knowing by 
pure instinct that all the rhetoric in the world cannot convince 
like a drawing. If parents sent their children to drawing, as 
customarily they do to Latin and writing, it being altogether as 
useful to them, they would soon find the advantage themselves, 
and their children would reap thereby ; for a master would take 
a servant qualified with drawing with half the money, and be a 
gainer thereby, for the boy would come to work in half the 
time.” Students in existing schools of art may be grateful that 
they are able to obtain instruction in art at a lower rate than a 
guinea a month, which in those days was equivalent to more 
than twenty-one shillings of our time. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue judge of the Stonehouse County Court has given 
a decision which denotes that he at least has no prejudice 
against architects or their claims. The circumstances were 
somewhat uncommon. The defendant and a_ builder 
appeared to be connected with a scheme for erecting ten 
houses. We suppose they were of the cottage class. Mr. 
Harvey, architect, of Plymouth, was asked by the builder on 
behalf of the building owner to prepare plans. They were 
sent in. Afterwards they were submitted to the Local 
Board and approved. Then they were handed over to the 
builder.: Subsequently the land was sold to him, but it was 
discovered there was a restrictive clause which prevented 
building, and consequently the plans were never carried 
out.’ The question then arose who was to pay the architect. 
His dealings were with the builder, who was, however, con- 
sidered to be the representative of another party. Mr. 
Harvey did not, therefore, bring his action against the 
builder, but against the man who preferred to pose in. the 
background. ‘The judge decided in ‘the architect’s favour. 
His Honour held that the defendant before he sold the land 
ought to have found out that there were restrictions on the 
covenant. The work could have been carried out but for 
the restriction, and plaintiff ought not to suffer on that 
account. . The decision is satisfactory, and based on 
equitable grounds, but we imagine that if the case had been 
tried in some. other courts a different result would be 
obtained. 


UnpeR the present conditions of government in France, 
it is hard to say what may be done in the way of building, 
but it seems likely that the ruins on the Quai d’Orsai are as 
far as ever from being transformed into a museum of 
decorative art. M. ANTONIN Proust, who for several 
years was able to turn the ruins to account by appearing as 
the intermediary between the Government and the Union 
des Arts Décoratifs, is now under a cloud, and, although 
he may emerge in the condition he entered, he is not 
likely to be again accepted as a potentate in the art world. 
The Republic will never acknowledge that it was fallible. 
M. Prousrand his friends have been tossing the scheme of 
a museum from one to another for a long time. Repeatedly 
it has been announced that the workmen were about to 
enter on the ruins and commence operations. Strange to 
say, the opinion of the Senate on the proposal was not 
sought until a few days ago. Those grave and reverend 
seigneurs have taken a practical view of the affair. They 
say that if the Cour des Comptes required a special building 
on the Quai d’Orsay thirty years ago, that department of 
the public service must require one now, and there is no 
reason why the old site should not be again used for the 
building. The proposed museum was, therefore, not 
approved. It is only the promoters who will regret the 
decision.,, As we have said repeatedly, it is absurd to set up 
a museum for the trades of the east end of Paris at the 
remote west end of the city. No doubt the great men on 
the committee may have considered they would be lowering 
themselves if they came into constant contact with the 
workers of the Faubourg St. Antoine. It would be, no 
doubt, more pleasant to be neighbours of the old aristocrats, 
but the funds were obtained to raise galleries where workers 
could derive inspiration rather than a fashionable lounge 


SANITARY considerations do not appear to have had 
much, effect in diminishing the height of the later blocks of 
American buildings, but the people who are indifferent to 
the blotting out of light may become more yielding through 
the fear of collapses. According to a correspondent of the 
Scientific American there is reason to apprehend the occur- 
rence of earthquakes in various parts of America. In New 
England the rocks are evidently subjected to a constant 
strain, and it appears that in the granite quarries of Cape 
Ann, in Massachusetts, blocks which are blasted expand 
so that they cannot be placed.back again, and there have 
been cases'where the granite has bulged up and snapped, 
sending a miniature earthquake shock through the quarry. 
The correspondent asks what would happen in New York 
City if the ground were shaken. It is enough, he says, to 
fill one with alarm to think of the possibilities. Huge, top- 
heavy church steeples, mammoth buildings with projecting 


the aid of an earth-jarring, collapse and destroy human 
life—all of these stand ready to be used as death-deal- 
ing instruments whenever capricious nature causes a 
slight movement of the rock in that neighbourhood. ~ If 
one will examine photographs of the Charleston earthquake, 
continues the writer, he will notice that the effects of the 
shock were very different upon adjoining buildings. Some 
buildings were completely wrecked, while their neighbours. 
were scarcely strained ; and, if one will examine the reasons: 
for this, he will find that in most cases it was a question of 
mortar. Moreover, the buildings which were oldest wére 
apt to be least disturbed. Our predecessors used better 
mortar than we do. The same thing is noticed in’ the 
recent earthquake in Japan. The modern pottery and tile 
buildings were badly wrecked and destroyed, but the old 
temple of Nagoya stood, and was only slightly damaged.. 
Engineering schools instruct their students in the difference 
between good and bad mortar, and architects and builders. 
know full well which is good and which is bad ; but the all- 
powerful dollar is the thing striven for, and immediate utility 
is sought after at the expense of strength and permanency. 
State and national laws are enacted and private rights set 
aside to prevent the landing of a cholera germ, which might. 
be the means of killing a few thousand people—mostly un- 
desirable citizens—but there is practically no protection 
from falling buildings. A building is condemned, it is 
repaired, perhaps by painting and the placing of a few 
timbers ; it collapses, an investigation follows, some one is 
to biame, but no one is found guilty, and so we are any of 
us liable to walk into a death-trap. The man who first 
built the building is to blame ; those who allow it to remain 
standing are almost as much to blame; but they reap the 
reward ; some innocent persons suffer loss of life or limb. 
An earthquake shock would effectually raze these to the’ 
ground, and with an effect, reckoned in loss of life, com- 
pared with which a plague of cholera would be but nothing.. 
It is to be hoped the warnings of the writer in the Scientific 
American will not be disregarded. The tendency to beat 
records in the erection of colossal buildings does not pro- 
mote sound construction. ais 


ABOUT eight years ago the late M. MEISSONIER was able 
to persuade the owners of his pictures to lend the best 
among them in order that by exhibiting them he might 
raise funds to support a charitable society. The gallery in 
the Rue de Seze, Paris, was crowded every day, and a large 
sum of money was obtained. To help the same society: 
the painter’s son, M. CHARLES MEtssonigEr, has arranged 
to hold another exhibition in the same gallery in next 
March. The chief attraction will be the vast collection. of 
studies which the painter rigorously concealed. Why he 
did so is not known. There was not one amateur or artist 
in France who was not aware that M. MeIssonieR made 
the most elaborate preparations before he commenced one 
of his small pictures. He kept models in position until 
they were exhausted in order that he might slowly record 
an attitude, and the horses he employed were harder worked. 
than if they were under a course of training in a circus. 
In fact, M. Metssonier was like one of the strategists of 
the new school—he set small value on dash, and insured 
success by taking ali possible precautions against failure. 
Imitators of his style think it is easy to knock off paintings 
which cover a few inches of canvas, but we doubt if any of 
the great frescoists, who had to work on a grand scale, spent 
so much labour in, preliminary operations as MEISSONIER 
with one of his miniatures. Yet from his concealment of 
his studies it might be concluded that he wished the world: 
to believe that he dashed off his figures with the ease of a 
modern Impressionist. If he wished to keep people always 
in the dark he would have destroyed his studies, but the 
extraordinary care he bestowed on their preservation sug- 
gests that he anticipated a time must come when they 
would be scrutinised by friends and enemies. Although. 
many of MEIssoNieEr’s finished paintings will be shown at 
the same time, what will attract connoisseurs to the Rue 
de Séze will be the collection of sketches. Rumour has 
announced their value. They may afford a new notion of 
MEISSONIER’S art, and reveal him as not always working in. 
a cold-blooded, unemotional manner. But if they show 


‘ similar qualities to the paintings there is sure to be dis- 


cornices, tumble-down structures, which even now, without ' appointment. 
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CHURCH OF S. MARIA DI CASTELLO, CORNETO. 
From a Drawing by J. A. SLATER. 
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A CHURGH AT CORNETO. 
From a Drawing by J. A. SLATER. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS.* 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
FOX OAK, BURHILL, NEAR WEYBRIDGE. (HALSEY RICARDO.] 
CHURCH OF S. MARIA DI CASTELLO, CORNETO. 


A CHURCH AT CORNETO. 
hi Ee : (J./A. SLATER.) . 


SUMMER RESIDENCE AT POINT LONSDALE. } 


HIS house has been erected at Point Lonsdale, near 
me the entrance to Port Phillip Bay. It commands a 
splendid view of what is known as the “Rip,” where the 
cross currents of Bass’s Straits meet. The house contains 
sixteen rooms, exclusive of bathrooms, stores, &c. <A 
leading feature has been made of the main gable with two 
large bay windows carried up the whole height. The 
verandah, 12 feet wide, has been carried round three sides, 
and there is an uninterrupted walk of 160 feet.. At the 
angle it has been brought out to an octagon to form a 
piazza. The building is of wood, with slate roofs and 
shingles on the verandah roofs. Mr. ALAN C. WALKER, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Melbourne, Australia, is the architect. 


DESIGN FOR VILLAS, MOUNT MARTHA ESTATE. 
HE second design by Mr. A. C. WALKER, which we 
publish, also suggests some of the characteristics, 
and especially the verandah, which are considered to be 
requisite for all classes of Australian residences. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
evening, Mr. H. O. Cresswell, president, in the chair. 
Mr. F. INIGO THOMAS read a paper entitled 


Formal Gardens. 

In dealing with the surroundings of a building, there are 
nowadays held to be two ways. That is to say, I believe it is 
so with the generality of the public, if the small section who 
style themselves “architect” are not altogether in accordance 
with the rest. The most approved method at present is, in the 
words of a recent writer on the subject, “to take true 
cognisance of nature’s means for the expression of beauty, and 
so dispose those means artistically as to co-operate for our delight 
in given conditions.” I hope you all fully understand the 
meaning of this, since for my own part I am bound to confess 
that I do not quite fathom the deeper subtleties of the phrase. 
But, then, I cannot bring to bear on the subject such a keenly 
analytical mind as some of you no doubt will. The writer is a 
“landscape gardener,” and this is a definition of his method, 
but if we turn to the actual work of the Jandscapist we find on 
examination that his stages of procedure are something as 
follows :—Here is a house to which we are to add beautiful 
surroundings. First, “take cognisance ” of the natural undula- 
tions of the soil. If there are none we must proceed to make 
some. Here is a door; make a path to it, but take care that 
your path does not preserve a straight line for any distance 
from the house. If there is a slight depression in the ground, 
it may well follow the course of it, but if not its course may be 
arbitrary, only it should be made to appear to be otherwise by a 
mound raised in the loop of the path, on which a rhododendron 
bush may be planted with effect when we come to that part of 
the “design.” It may be mentioned here with advantage that 
to the landscapist the word “design” is synonymous with the 
word “intention”; and anything that is designedly done is 
ipso facto design. But to centinue—this is the front door and 
requires a Carriage approach. Some people might say it would 
be stately and dignified to bring the drive straight across the 
park through an avenue of elms, but, perhaps, it will be better 
to wind up through the new plantations, thereby avoiding an 
early view of the house and making the park appear larger than it 
really is. Inthe matter of planting it will be necessary to order 
from the nursery specimen trees of all kinds whose natural 
habitat is any quarter of the globe rather than England, and 
disperse them with due consideration so that each tree will form 
a foil to the next. Itis a matter for congratulation that the 
house is placed on the summit of a hill, for, though it may be a 
trifle exposed to the wind, yet an extensive view is to be ob- 
tained without any exertion on the part of the occupants. The 
lawn will afford a convenient space for the exhibition of the 
rarer specimens from the nursery, and especially those that have 
the more difficult Latin names, since such information will tend 
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to make a lasting impression on your friends. You might with 
advantage make a lake in the bottom there, curving its banks 
to represent nature, and so concealing the end that your friends. 
will mistake it for a river. ; 

This is the spirit in which the landscapist approaches his: 
work ; and it is just this indefinite intention that I wish to. 
combat so strongly. Mr. Richmond said in a recent paper of 
his read before the Art-workers’ Guild, that our art lacks 
virility nowadays ; and if this applies:in the arts of which he 
was speaking, it certainly holds good in the matter of garden- 
ing and building ‘also. 

- In the first place, the origin of the word “garden” is 
“ garth,” meaning an ericlosed space. | Of course it may-be said 
that one cannot claim a forgotten meaning for any word ; but 
in this respect it is on a par with several other English words 
by comparison with which I hope to make it clear that the 
original is the true.meaning, and that it is only forgotten by. 
those who have given little or no thought to the subject. Take 
the word “etching,” for instance. How many people there are 
who have never yet awoken to the fact that an etching is any- 
thing more than a pen-drawing pureand simple. If one makes 
so bold as to explain that “etch” is to eat, a puzzled expression 
steals over their faces, which is apt to expand into a broad 
smile of incredulity. And further, it is hardly necessary to 
remind you how altered is the meaning of the term “ architect,” 
and, as Mr. Jackson has pointed out, that of “surveyor” too. 
Now, if we wish ourselves to be understood, we must surely be 
more precise in these matters, and if necessary, start afresh 
with a definition of terms. Suffice it to say, that of all things 
my conception of a garden is an enclosed space, and among the: 
characteristics of the formal garden I think you may safely put 
enclosure at the head of the list. No matter what the form of 
this boundary ; each enclosure will be a separate garden in 
itself. Hence the plural term “ gardens,” which, if applied to 
the work of the landscapist, has no meaning at all, since his. 
scheme (if so it may be called) wanders on indefinitely, without 
let or hindrance, except for such weak bounding lines as are 
afforded by an iron railing three bars high or a sunk fence. 

In the old engravings the garden-courts are sometimes 
figured with reference to a note, in which case we find ‘them 
described individually by such terms as “ west garden,” “ base- 
court,” “parterre,” “coronary garden” and the like. But the 
walls and hedges that were employed for this were not only of 
use in keeping distinct the various kinds of gardens. 

In 1701 we read in Defoe’s “ Tour” :—“ The Pond Garden 
[at Hampton Court] was laid out into small enclosures sur- 
rounded by tall hedges to break the violence of the winds and. 
render them proper for the reception of such exotics in summer 
as were moved out of the conservatories during the season.” 
And Mr. Baring-Gould, in his book on “Old Country Life,” 
comments on the capital shelter that these garden-courts. 
afforded. Mr. Elgood, too, a painter whom some of you may 
know as particularly favouring this kind of subject, was telling 
me that while he was making studies for a picture at Arley, in 
Cheshire, he was astonished to find how effectually the tall yew 
hedges protected him from a violent wind that was blowing 
outside. For this purpose yew is certainly the next best thing 
to stone or brick, and in some respects even better. A wall is 
more monumental, but, if unsympathetically built, will never 
give a chance to all the wealth of vegetation that makes the 
charm of an old wall. Again, a wall is not so hostile to a 
flower-border as a yew hedge, for the yew, being a greedy plant, 
sucks much of the good from the surrounding soil that ought to. 
go to the flowers. But against this it may be said that there is 
no finer background for flowers than the sombre green tapestry 
of yew, and there is no better protection from wind than is to 
be obtained by the filtering property of a thick hedge. And 
besides the actual use these divisions are for shelter, they also 
have a sentimental charm in the idea of seclusion and mystery 
that they give to the ground so divided. I know of nothing 
more suggestive of hidden beauties and more stimulating to the: 
imagination than a glimpse of sunlit lawn with stately flights of 
steps that is sometimes caught through an open garden door. 

Given the enclosure, in my ideal garden formality goes a 
little further. The paths are straight, or at least geometrical. 
The flower-borders enclosed with a trim edging of box, and the 
fountain has its softly-moulded rim of mossy stone, The turf 
is level as a table, and whatever standard yews are necessary 
to emphasise points in the design will be clipped into quaint 
shapes as shall suit my fancy. But inside the borders and over 
the walls flowers and creepers run riot. 

From the works of the landscapist one would judge that, 
having made his borders irregular in outline, he feels that his 
responsibility is ended, as it seemed to be a matter of indiffer-; 
ence to him whether they are planted with formal lines of 
flowers or not. The beds so planted in the London parks are 
of use to inform us how even in size certain plants can be 
grown if properly tended, but there the interest ends, and we 
begin to wonder whether after all the game is worth the candle. 
In short, I think it should be evident that the landscapist’s 
garden is no garden at all, but merely a wilderness, and in 
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bringing his:wilderness next to the house he is not only revers- 
ing the time-honoured usage of our forefathers, but is acting 


contrary to what must appear to be reason to all those who | 


value decency and order. It is evident that his vaunted natural 
treatment of the ground is not natural, but only slovenly 
artifice, and I would go so far as to put forward the apparent 
paradox that it is most natural for man to be artificial. How- 
ever, it would take more time than I have at my disposal to- 
night to discuss this part of the subject in all-its branches, and 
perhaps it is hardly worth while to spend more time in trying 
to enlist any waverers on the side of formality and order. This 
term “formality” carries with it now an implied reproach, so 
that one would prefer to' use the word “regular” in the place 
of “ formal” when speaking of gardens, since perhaps it offends 
the ear rather less. 2 ; { 

The history of the erly gardens in England is a little 
enveloped in obscurity. In the old MSS. they appear to be 
referred to rather as fruit orchards than flower gardens. For 
example, in the office of the Duchy of Lancaster is preserved 
an account rendered by the bailiff of Henry de Laci, Earl of 
Linculn (who died in 1312), of the profits arising from, and the 
expenditure upon, the Earl's garden in Holborn, then in the: 
suburbs of London, in the twenty-fourth year of Edward I.: 
gl. 2s. 3d. in money of that time, equal to about 135/. of modern, 
currency, was received in one year from the sale of fruit alone. 
This tends to show that profit was the-main object with which, 
the garden was kept up, though perhaps it: is hardly fair to 
take an instance that would of necessity be affected by. the 
proximity of the metropolis.. .Alexander Necham evidently had 
in his mind the idea of a ‘garden for pleasure when he said that 
a “noble garden”: should’ be arrayed with roses, lilies, sun-, 
flowers, violets.and poppies. But.probably much ingenuity. 
was not shown in. the: design .of gardens until the fifteenth 
century, when’ fountains and-conduits begin to grace the pages 
of illuminated: manuscripts. We hear of an early garden at 
Westminster and another at Windsor, but at first the flowers 
seem: to have been a secondary consideration to fruit and 
vegetables. I should not, of course, advocate on this score the 
expulsion of flowers from the fruit orchard or fruit from the 
flower garden, far from it, as I think the combination of the two 
is very charming, and fruit fresh plucked from the tree has all 
the added sweetness that a flower has newly gathered from the 
parent plant. Nothing could present a more perfect picture 
than the fruit garden of the Hospice at Laon, in’ Normandy, 
with its clusters of tritoma echoing the golden glow of apricots, 
and relieved by the soft blue blouses of the men as they 
paddle about barefoot with brimming cans of water from the 
fountain. It was the growing popularity of the game of bowls 
requiring, as it does, a broad expanse of level turf that paved 
the way to the great plaisaunces of a later date. As to whether 
terraced or hanging gardens existed here in early times we are 
left rather in the dark. Many people seem to suppose that 
this method of treating the ground was the direct result of 
Italian influence, but as I am not aware that falling ground has 
ever been the private prerogative of the land of sunshine, I am 
inclined to think that it is just as likely to have been the rule 
here as in Italy. These good people are apt to be blind to the 
very essential differences between an Italian and an English 
garden. They ignore the preponderance of turf to gravel, the 
habit of growing more plants in beds than in tubs, the restraint 
in the matter of statuary and the peculiarly English colouring 
that is given to the whole by our northern climate and 
materials. And even if, after all, we are bound to admit foreign 
initiative, why, pray, should we call our gardens Italian if we 
feel our buildings of that time to be so essentially English that 
we have had to call them Elizabethan ? 

The privy purse expenses of Henry VIII. give us a good 
deal of information with regard to his gardening operations. 
These, with the help of a contemporary picture or two, and 
some little imagination, may conjure up for us a fair idea of the 
royal garden of that time. 

It appears to have been framed on a comparatively small 
scale, walled in and divided into four compartments by gravel 
paths, and the borders protected by barber-poled railings with 
a royal beast holding a flag at every corner. A part of it 
is to be seen through the doorway in a picture now at 
Hampton Court, but the view is very much curtailed by the 
figure of Jane, the fool, who is standing in the doorway. Mr. 
Ernest Law is inclined to think this garden was at Whitehall, 
but wherever it was it probably represents the more ornate 
garden of the period. 

The garden at Nonsuch was, perhaps, much in the same 
state as at the time of Henry VIII.’s death, when it was de- 
scribed by an eye-witness, in 1650, as follows :— 


It was cut out and divided into several allies, quarters, and rounds, 
set about with thorn hedges. On the north side was a kitchen-garden 
very commodious and surrounded with a brick wall of 14 feet high. 
On the west was a wilderness severed from the little park by a lodge, 
the whole containing 10 acres. In the priory garden were pyramids 
fountains and basons of marble, one of which is set round with six 
lelack trees, which trees bear no fruite but only a very pleasaunte 


flower. . . » Before this palace was a neate and handsome bouling 
green surrounded with a balustrade of freestone. 

All through the reign of Elizabeth her courtiers were vying 
with each other in the splendour of’ their palaces and’ gardens, 
and John Thorpe shows a design for ‘one among his drawings at 
the Soane Museum. He notes, by the way, that there is to be 
“nothing out of square.” . Hatfield; Longleat, Hardwicke and 
all the grand buildings of that most: stately.period had similar 
surroundings. Their arrangement was, with infinite variation 
in detail, something as follows.:—Between the projecting wings 
of the house on the entrance: front a space was paved in stone 
or marble, with a few steps leading down to a gravelled .court 
with walls on the side connected with the house. This was 
called the “forecourt,” and often had a fountain in the centre 
between the porch and entrance gateway, with garden doors on’ 
the other two sides, as you may see at Montacute, in Somerset.’ 
Before arriving at this court there was in many. cases’a sort of: 
anté-court, which seems to have been for dignity solely. In 
those days it was not the custom for guests to alight at the 
front -door.. Dinner being, at about twelve noon,. and bowls. 
after, they would arrive in riding-dress probably, and dismount 
at the outer gate, approaching the house across the courts on 
foot. Then those were the days of thick shoe-leather, broad- 
brimmed hats and heavy cloaks that defied the rain. To one 
side ofthe house, and a little apart from it, stood the stables, ' 
with a kitchen-court between them and the house. This was. 


‘called the base-court, and in it was hidden away all the untidi- 


ness that is consequent on the proximity of kitchen and 
stables. In this connection it is worthy of note that these 
Elizabethans—perhaps the finest type of men that England has 
ever produced—did not think the stable buildings or even the 
home farm unworthy of forming a continuation of the house’ 
itself. Nowadays we are so highly civilised that our sense of: 
smell and notions on hygiene have banished the farmyard and 
stables into the next county, and connected up with a telephone. 
For my own part, I have a decided predilection for stable and 
farm smells, and what country home is complete without the 
rattle of stable-buckets and the busy hiss of grooming? On 
the other sides of the house lay the more ornamental pleasure- 
gardens, under which head comes the “ parterre,” the bowling- 
green, the “coronary garden,” “herb garden,” &c. 

Perhaps the best contemporary account of an Elizabethan 
garden given with any regard to detail is to be found in a letter 
written by one of the officers of the Court to Master Humphry’ 
Martin, mercer, of London. It is dated from Kenilworth, 1575, 
and describes a visit of Queen Elizabeth to the castle and, zzte~ 
alia, the gardens. In front of the castle was a terrace-walk 
raised Io feet above the garden and 12 feet wide ; at either end 
were arbours “redolent by sweet trees and flowers,” andalong the: 
balustrade on the garden side obelisks, spires and coats-of-arms 
in stone were set out at equal distances. Below this terrace was 
the garden, an acre or more in extent, divided into four quarters 
by fine sanded walks. In the centre of each plot rose an 
obelisk of red porphyry with a ball at the top. The garden 
was planted with apple-trees, pears and cherries. In the 
middle of the wall opposite the terrace was a great aviary, 
30 feet long, 14 feet broad and 20 feet high, and in the centre 
of the garden a fountain of white marble rose out of an octagonal 
basin, ‘“‘ where,” in the words of the writer, were “ pleasantly 
playing to and fro carp, tench, bream, and for variety perch and 
eels—a garden then so appointed as wherein aloft upon sweet 
shadowed walks of terras, in heat of soomer, to feel the 
pleasaunt whisking wynde above or delectable coolness of the 
fountain spring beneath, to taste of delicious strawberries, 
cherris and other fruits even from their stalks.” 

John Evelyn, to whom we are indebted for much informa- 
tion on the subject, had always had it in his mind to write a 
great book on garden design, but unfortunately for us he never 
got further than the headings of the various chapters. Among 
these, however, are references to the stage properties of the 
garden grandeur of his time, quite enough to show how much 
of garden lore has been entirely forgotten. In Book II. he 
proposed writing of “ Knots, parterres, compartments, bordures 
and embossements, of walks, terraces, carpets and allies, 
bouling-greens, maills, their materials and proportion, of groves, 
labyrinths, deedales, cabinets, cradles, pavilions, galleries, close 
walks and other relievos; of fountains, cascades, rivulets, 
piscinas and waterworks ; of rocks, grots, crypts, mountains, 
precipices, porticos, ventiducts ; of statues, columns, dyalls, 
perspectives, pots, vases and other ornaments.” 

From this it is evident that through the latter half of the 
seventeenth century garden design had been making great pro- 
gress, though Charles I. had not done much to encourage it, 
leaning as he did rather more to horticulture than design. 
Neither do we hear of a great deal being done under Charles IL., 
though it was he who dug the canal at Hampton Court, and 
made the garden at St. James’s. Perhaps no apology is needed 
for rather frequent allusions to Hampton Court, since to study 
the history of the various changes there is to follow the course 
of design in all its branches from Tudor times downwards. 

It is difficult to arrive at a very clear idea of the develop- 
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‘ment of garden design up to the time of the Dutch influence, 


because it was not till then that engravings of country seats 


‘drawn from bird’s-eye point of view became common. A 


Dutchman named Knyff was employed at the end of the seven- 
teenth century to make surveys of many places in different parts 


‘of England. This he effected with marvellous accuracy, and 
‘handed over his drawings for engraving to a fellow-countryman, 
Jan Kyp, their joint efforts being published in a large folio 
‘entitled “ Brittannia Illustrata.” 


From this time forward it 
‘becomes an easy matter to trace the course of design. Kyp 
‘continued for some thirty years to engrave subjects of a similar 
‘kind for various publications, notably Harris’s “ History of 
“Kent” and Atkyn’s “Gloucestershire.” After his death, in 
1722, his mantle seems to have fallen upon John Harris, who 
‘engraved some of the drawings by Badeslade in “ Thirty-six 
‘Views of Gentlemen’s Seats in Kent.” This Badeslade was an 
indifferent artist, as may be gathered from some drawings by 
him now at Mount Edgcumbe, showing the grounds there as 
they appeared in his time. I have here an old survey of the 
country round Delft, in Holland. It is the work of Peter 
Schenk, an etcher of Amsterdam, who lived about 1690. With 
infinite care he has drawn every ditch and dyke in that part of 
Holland. That this man was an ertist in every sense of the 
word is evident from the exquisite drawing and subtle biting of 
the globe in one of these plates. And in making his survey he 
has evidently taken the keenest delight in following out the 
intricacies that occur in the regular gardens that lie scattered 
over the country. At that time, Holland, seen from a balloon, 
would have, no doubt, appeared much as it is represented here 
—in form, at least, if not in colour. And if we consult the 
diary of Celia Fiennes, a lady who was riding through England 
for her health in the time of William and Mary, we shall find 
every reason to suppose that it was much the same in our own 
country. To illustrate this point I will read to you a few 
‘extracts from her diary, which, it may be of interest to note, 
has only lately been exhumed by a descendant of hers from a 
lumber-room, in which the manuscript had lain ever since it was 
written. Miss Fiennes has no pretence to style, and writes 
in an inconsequent way; but I will give it you verbatim :— 


Epsom is fifteen miles from London. There are great curiosities in 
cut hedges and trees almost. before all doores. 
They have trees in rows which they cut up smooth, and about 3 or 


4 yards up they lay frames of wood in manner of a pent house, so plat 


‘the branches on it and cuts it smooth. They leave the stem of the 
tree to run up, and then cut it clear to the top, which they cut in 
round heads. . . . There are several good houses in or about Epsom. 
Sir Thomas Cooke’s house has an enclosed walk before the gate, with 
swinging gates at each end and a larger in the middle. . . . The 
garden is in forme as Mr. Ruth’s first flatt, but larger, with a larger 
fountain walled in with freestone, a pedistal with little Cupids and 
Dolphins and Shells on which are Images, and on the top a Crown 
made all to spout water. The walls full of fruit. In the middle you 
ascend several steps to a bank, on which are iron-pointed pallasadoes 
with gilt top: gates to thesame. Here is a large square with green 
walks and gravell and oval inthe middle, with devices of little paths of 
gravell to cut the grass into shapes, squares, and 3 squares. 

In the middle stands a gladiator on a pedistal and on the walls are 
Cupids at each rising of the walls from the bank. On the left side is a 
summer-house with paints of the seasons of the yeare. Thence into 
another garden for kitchen stuffs and hott beds with convenient houses. 
From this great fflatt you ascend severall stepps at three places equal 
distance, and then long green walks between borders of strawberries, 
dwarf trees, and some with green squares sett with Cypress, Myrtle, 
Yew, Holly cut fine, and flowers, Thus 3 several bancks, the spaces 
soadorned. Then you pass onto a large green walke, the Ryht side 
or end is a fine summer-house, the bank all along guarded with dwarf 
trees. This carryes on not only the breadth of the house but the 
length of the whole ground which is for the other garden for use. 
And just at the end of the pleasure garden begins a large and long 
pond or canal—the length of the walke, which has its banke cut fine. 
There is another great pond on the right side of the house, and two 
more in the grounds belonging to it on the left. 


All this is sufficient proof of the care and thought that was 
being devoted to garden design at that time, and I think, too, 
of the intelligent interest shown on the part of the public. Miss 
Fiennes writes as if she was noting the points that would be 
likely to interest her friends in what she had seen. If we are 
anxious to know what has happened to all the glorious gardens 
that she attempts to describe, we must consult the shades of 
“Capability” Brown, Repton and the like. For all their 
vaunted worship of the beautiful they were great sinners in this 
respect and demolished every old garden that came in their 
way. Sir Uvedale Price, perhaps, if he had lived in our own 
day, would have been a devoted adherent of the formal school, 
but, having the misfortune to be born in a degenerate age, he 
was swept along by the tide of public opinion, and small heed 
was paid to his touching lament over the destruction of his own 
garden, a mistake he realised when too late to remedy. 

The really great schemes for approaches, avenues and 
much more that lends dignity to a building were generally due, 
it would seem, to the architect. In 1699 Sir Christopher Wren 
‘made a grand scheme for alterations on the north side of 
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Hampton Court. A plan of this exists in the Office of Works, 
and shows a great courtyard facing north, with a semicircular 
colonnade leading up to the centre of the banqueting-hall. 
From this entrance a vista of some miles in length was to lead 
northwards, flanked by avenues of trees, four rows deep, on 
either side. Ata convenient distance from the palace a cross 
avenue is shown, and at the intersection a large circle, called 
the “ Diana Circle,” where now stands the great fountain in 
Bushey Park. These avenues are all that was ever carried out 
of'a conception that would have made a truly magnificent 
approach to Hampton Court, which is, cf all things, what the 
palace most requires. This scheme was on an altogether 
increased scale to that which was actually carried out on the 
east side. When Sir Christopher had framed the churches of 
Hampton, Surbiton and Ditton so as to meet the eye standing 
in the central doorway of his eastern facade, he perhaps felt 
emboldened to attempt a still greater stroke on the north side. 
And Wren was working for a master who was likely to appre- 
ciate the extreme grandeur of his conceptions. King William 
passed much of his time at the royal palace of Loo, in Holland, 
and I have here an engraving of it that will, perhaps, give you 
some idea of the scale on which it was laid out. Recollections 
of Loo, coupled with a hope long ‘cherished by the king of 
rivalling the glories of Versailles, have made Hampton Court 
what it is, and it is only a matter for regret that the loss of his 
patron prevented Sir Christopher from completing the whole of 
his contemplated designs. One is accustomed to be told that 
Henry Wise was the king’s adviser in all these matters, but in 
reading the accounts of the alterations at Hampton Court 
during this reign it is evident that the general conception 
originated in the mind of Sir Christopher, and it was only the 
details that were left to be carried out by Mr. Wise. 

This progress, which had continued under Wren, with the 
help of Loudon and Wise, up to the death of William, was 
succeed2d by a decline, gradual at first, but rapidly increasing 
through the reigns of the Georges, till Addison’s scoffs and 
Pope’s satirical verse sealed the fate of the English formal 
garden. However short of a healthy revival, nothing better 
could have occurred since design had fallen into the hands of 
the nurseryman, and the stately old gardens lost their charm 
when the tender care was gone that had kept them trim and 
neat. Kent followed, and in the words of Walpole, “‘ Leapt the 
fence and saw that all nature was a garden.” This meant that 
the old walls were pulled down, and so-called nature allowed to 
usurp the place of the garden proper. “ Capability” Brown 
next appeared on the scene. He was so called from a habit of 
remarking (when he had successfully destroyed all trace of a 
garden) that “it had great capabilities.” This man was 
allowed extraordinary license, and no better example can ke 
found of the tyranny of fashion over weak minds than ‘is 
afforded by the history of gardens under his iron rule. Hewas 
the king of the landscape school, and certainly his ideas were 
not lacking in scale ; but he had an innate horror of anything 
approaching dignity, which led him to cut down avenues and 
generally mutilate what had taken years of honest labour to 
effect. Cobham, in Kent, is an instance o* his handiwork. 
Five avenues of limes once radiated from the central front, but 
four of these fell victims to his mania for destruction. He 
travelled about England, compiling books of suggestions for 
alteration of the various places. Coloured sketches of the 
house and surroundings as they appeared were covered with a 
fly-leaf, on which he drew his suggestions, plus eighty years 
of nature’s assistance, and embellishments calculated to 
pacify his clients, the result being that English parks were 
enlarged by the addition of the gardens; but the English 
garden practically ceased to exist. And then, forsooth, we 
hear writers of the present day (on horticulture, be it observed, 
not on garden design) claiming the title of “ English garden” 
for the anomalous production that has been in vogue from that 
time up to the present. ‘Capability Brown” had as followers 
in his train Repton and Sir Uvedale Price, who handed on the 
tradition, such as it was, to the Hughes’, Milners and Robin- 
sons of our own day. Mr. Milner, in a book distinguished 
neither as an effort in literature or the better qualities of 
etching, has retold the old story already, so well worn; and 
Mr, Robinson’s publication stands a confessed counterblast to 
a book on the formal garden in England brought out by Mr. 
Blomfield and myself. To these three books I must refer you 
to form an unprejudiced opinion on the subject. 

Having given you a slight sketch of the rise and fall of 
garden design in general, you will be anxious to hear some- 
thing more of the details employed in the realisation of these 
efforts. Perhaps the principle that seems of most importance 
after that of enclosure is change of level, and a great deal of 
variety is to be obtained by close-shaven turf seen at different 
angles with the light. Whenever possible it has always been 
preferred that the ground should fall from the house rather than 
towards it, and though of course instances of the former treat- 
ment are most usual, still there is a certain charm in the latter 
too—which charm lies more in the view of the house from the 
garden than of the garden from the house. Tissington, in 
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Derbyshire, and Kilworthy, near Tavistock, afford the peculiar 
effect that is hinted in Sir John Millais’s picture of a garden, 
with the gables and chimneys of an old Scotch manse Just 
visible above the walls. The position chosen for the principal 
terrace was always if possible next to the house. But if as at 
Rycott, near Thame, the house already lay low, and new 
gardens came to be added subsequently, rather than forego 
the terrace altogether it was raised in masonry at the far 
end of the garden, and in this case the space underneath 
formed an orangery. Packwood, in Warwickshire, has a 
terrace 3 feet high between the garden and orchard, with steps 
on either side, and at Hampstead Marshall there still remains 
an artificially-raised terrace of generous proportions. 

Nothing seems to have had such a stimulating effect on the 
imagination of garden designers as rapidly falling ground. 
Wherever there have been these conditions a grand chance had 
come with them for ingenious devices in steps and gradients 
connecting the various levels. Scotland being naturally a hilly 
country, revels in highly imaginative terracing works. The 
illustration of Barncluith, in Lanarkshire, will give you an idea 
of a homely instance. The sudden fall of the ground through 
three successive terraces has a very fine effect, and the curious 
way in which the steps to the garden-house radiate from the 
lower door jambs is worth notice. A Scotchman in a tam-o’- 
shanter cap, a retort from a whisky still, and a coffee-pot and 
cup, all in clipped box, keep the path company beyond the 
steps, and touch a note of quiet Scotch humour and good cheer. 
This is the garden that is referred to in a paper written by Sir 
Walter Scott in 1827 for the Quarterly Review, in which he 
laments the modern neglect of symmetry and order in favour 
of the chaos that delights the heart of the landscape gardener. 

Terraces were sometimes carried round two or three sides 
of a garden if the fall of the ground suggested such a treatment. 
Penshurst, in Kent, has a long terrace down one side of the 
main garden, and a wide one next to the house. Cusworth, in 
Yorkshire, has raised walks round three sides of the bowling- 
green, and Oxenheath, Kent, is shown in Badeslade’s view 
with a terrace running round two sides of the garden next to 
the house, terminating in a pavilion. 

The more fall, within reason, from terrace to garden below 
the better and bolder will the effect be. Haddon has a fall of 
16 feet, Pitmidden 13 feet, and Newton Ferrers, in Cernwall, 
8 feet. At Oxford the walk on the ramparts forms a sort of 
terrace to those of the college gardens that lie under the city 
wall, such as Merton or New College, for example. 

Another form of earthwork that is to be found in some old 
gardens are the mounts. They were made square or circular, 
with sloped sides and terrace walks at intervals, with a railed 
space at the top commanding a view of the country round. 
Leland, in his itinerary, speaks of a mount at Worsehill Castle, 
in Yorkshire, as “ writhen about with degrees like turninges of 
cockellshells to come to the top without payne.” That in the 
garden of New College still exists—it is 40 paces square at the 
base and about 30 feet high, and though now entirely covered 
with trees and undergrowth, among their ronts may still be 
found the stones of the steps that led from terrace to terrace, 
and the curb that bordered the paths. This mount is engraved 
in a view of the gardens by Loggan in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and a view of the garden at Wadham shows a circular 
mount, of which no trace remains. A colossal figure of Atlas 
crowned the summit, bearing a globe on his shoulders. The 
largest mount that I remember having seen is at Heath Hall, 
Wakefield, and is locally called Mount Tarribyte, but it is on 
such a large scale that at first sight it is difficult to believe that 
it has formed a part of any garden scheme. 

Bowling-greens were generally square, though sometimes a 
circular instance is to be found, as at Knole, in Kent, where it 
was surrounded by tall hedges of hornbeam, with harbours on 
two sides, and a sort of baldaquin in clipped work over the 
steps that led down to the house. This green was 40 paces 
across, and that at Binghams Melcomb, Dorset, 30 by 74, 
from which it would appear that dimensions were optional. 
There is a very curious oval-shaped bowling-green facing the 
house at Kampsea Ashe, in Suffolk, 25 paces by 52. A fine old 
yew-hedge runs all round it, and from this rise at intervals 
twenty clipped yew towers, with entrances on the four opposite 
sides. 

Grass alleys of ample width formed another pleasing feature 
in old gardens, and were bordered with clipped greenery or 
palisades of fruit trees, throwing a broad, even shadow across 
the turf. The garden at Hardwicke is divided into four com- 
partments by wide grass alleys, with a circle in the centre, 
where one would expect to find a fountain or some con- 
Spicuous ornament. The end of each vista is set with a 
statue in lead, and four figures of the fine arts fill niches 
in the circle. As at Hardwicke, so elsewhere, statuary in stone, 
lead, or bronze, played an important part in garden ornament. 
I cannot think at this moment of any existing instances of 
Elizabethan statuary, and I rather fancy that such things were [| 
not of common use till a later date. Obelisks, sundials and | 
heraldic beasts, with, perhaps, a curiously-wrought fountain or 


two, seem to have formed the stock-in-trade of Elizabethan 
gardens. 

Perhaps of all the features of old garden design, none has 
called forth such violent invective as the custom of pleaching. 
It is generally supposed that it came in with the Dutch 
influence, but inquiry proves that it was the custom in England 
from much earlier times than these. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that it was under the Dutch influence that it 
was carried to such excess as ultimately to bring the formal 
garden into disrepute from this very cause. No one who has 
tried it will deny that a yew-hedge when clipped gives a much 
quieter background for flowers than if left to its natural growth. 
And, as I have said before, the garden designer will feel the 
need of individual trees clipped into form to emphasise points 
in his design, but kings and queens carved in yew, or foxes 
jumping through a hoop, as you may see at Broomshall, in 
Suffolk, hardly tend to ennoble the whole effect of the garden, 
and may well be left to those who care for such trifles. 

However, at Parkwood, in Warwickshire, there is an instance 
of pleaching that follows out a definite scheme through the 
whole garden, and commands more se1ious consideration. The 
main waiks in this garden follow the shape of a capital T, and 
at the crossing rises a mount, with a tall cone of clipped yew. 
This was to represent the Mount of Olives, and on it was once 
a clipped figure of the Crucifixion. The whole arrangement - 
follows out a kind of sacredallegory. At the foot of the mount 
stand the four Evangelists, and ranged on either side of the 
grass alleys that form the cross of the T are the twelve 
Apostles, and the stem is lined with yews to represent the mul- 
titude. This is the only garden I know that has a distinct con- 
nected idea running through all the clipped work, and is 
extremely interesting accordingly. Levens, in Westmoreland, 
has the kings and queens of England, and the old heraldic 
tradition is kept up in the keeper's cottage at Haddon, where 
the Manners peacock and the Vernon hog preside over holly- 
hocks and sunflowers. But failing a double interest of this 
kind, clipped figures are apt to descend into mere trickeries of 
a clever gardener. 

With Tudor times passed away the old custom of surround- 
ing the walls of the house witha moat, and water was hencefor- 
ward used more for ornament and the breeding of fish than for 
defence. Of course, there are many instances of moated 
houses of a later date, but in these cases there is generally a 
small garden of some kind between the house and the water. 
A site chosen among the branches of a stream is always pic- 
turesque, if not altogether free from ague. It would be 
difficult to find anything of its kind more beautiful than the old 
house at Groombridge, in Sussex, when its twenty peacocks are 
preening themselves on the lawn, with the moat as their mirror: 
Ightham Mote is. well known, and a seat of Lord Romney’s in 
Kent, also called the Mote, is shown in Badeslade’s view with 
the water still lying under one side of the house, which had 
been modernised in the style of the period. In the dressed 
grounds water was always subordinated to the genera! design, 
and enclosed within marked boundary lines of stone or brick 
coping. Large sheets of water such as were made at Wrest or 
Hampton Court were bordered with turf up to the margin, and 
so is the pond in the garden at Melbourne, and a smaller piece 
in a charming old garden at Sydenham, in Devonshire. No 
doubt in the treatment of this the Dutch influence was strong, 
though, generally speaking, more fall is obtainable in England 
than with them, and accordingly fountains are more easily 
worked. These latter were placed at intervals in the lengths of 
the water, which generally stretched away from the house in the 
centre of some long vista, and a good effect was sometiines 
obtained by falls at intervals from terrace to terrace, as at the 
Mote mentioned above. 

Viviers, or fish-ponds, were often made at a short distance 
from the house, where carp and other coarse fish were kept, and 
a “stew,” or small tank, at the end of a pond, served to keep 
apart the fish that were in good condition for cooking. These 
were placed in the “stew ” after netting the pond, and the rest 
returned to the larger pools. The operation of filling the stew 
is shown in progress in an old engraving of a garden at Wes- 
terham, about the year 1720. Swans, ducks and geese seem to 
have been kept in profusion on the fish-ponds, which cannot 
have tended to increase the supply of fish. 

Perhaps the earliest example of a fountain still existing in 
England is that with a polygonal basin, that once stood at 
Cowdray Castle, and has since been moved to Woolbeding, in 
Sussex. Then there is the fountain at Bolsover, to which I 
have already alluded as dating, perhaps, from the time of 
Inigo Jones. The centre-piece of the great Diana fountain in 
Bushey Park has a curious history. It was originally in the 
grounds of the palace, and formed the centre ornament in the 
privy garden, where it was seen and described by Count Mon- 
cenys in the time of Charles II. But after this it was taken 
down, and in 1713 was removed by Sir Christopher Wren to 
the position it now holds, and a bill is in existence showing that 
1,300/. were spent in repairs and fixing. It is rather remarkable 
that so few centre-pieces should have survived in the old foun. 
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tains. No doubt the constant flow of water and the action of 
frost has had much to do with it, but one often finds the stone 
kerb fairly complete when the centre has entirely disappeared. 
That they must have been common in Queen Anne’s time is 
evident from the engravings by Kyp, but very few have sur- 
vived the ravages of time and passing caprice of fashion. 
Statuary is of the greatest use as a foil to the: sombre tone 
-of clipped yew or hornbeam, and perhaps stone or lead seems 
to be more at home in an English garden, as the lichens and 
mosses that thrive in our damp climate take to them more 
readily than the smoother surfaces of bronze or marble. Ina 
small garden at Nun Monckton, in Yorkshire, is a terrace-walk 
that overhangs the river Ouse, which is bordered on either side 
by allegorical figures in lead, with gilded trappings. 
The alternation of these with masses of dark yew have a 
very telling effect. There were some fine figures at Glemham, 
in Suffolk, that came originally from Campsea Ashe, in the 


same county, one of the Duke of Mariborough and another of 


Prince Eugéne, standing on the entrance-front of the house ; 
and scattered about in the same garden are lead figures of the 
-seasons—two black slaves bearing sundials and leaden hounds 
guarding an entrance-gate. 

Newton Ferrers, in Cornwall, has two well-modelled figures 
-of Mars and Perseus, and the gardens at Melbourne are alive 
with Cupids and other figures from ancient mythology. But 
leadwork was not confined to figures. In the same garden at 
Melbourne is a large lead vase, probably the finest of its kind 
in England. It stands 8 feet or 9 feet high, and is supported 
by crouching apes., A relief of children at play surrounds the 


body of the vase, while masks, swags: of fruit, and a plume of 


flowers deck the top. The vase at Penshurst is one of a pair 
that came from Leicester House, which stood on the site of the 
present Empire Theatre. This was.probably not an uncommon 
design, as there are some at Sprotborough, in Yorkshire, which 
were apparently cast from the same mould. But this is not 
Surprising, as it is known that in the last. century a maker 
named Cheere had a yard at Hyde Park Corner in which he 
exposed such wares for sale. There were lead toads, too, at 
Sprotborough, used to spout water in the fountains ; and at 
Wootton, in Staffordshire, is a lead duck that seems to float on 
the surface of the water with a jet issuing from its mouth. 


Though it has a tendency to lie down as old age advances, lead 
is not so brittle as stone, which may account for our having 


more examples left than of the latter material. 

A year or two ago I thought I would go and see what re- 
mained of the garden at Rousham that Pope describes in a 
letter to Martha Blount. For the most part the design was 
completely lost and overgrown, but among the underwood I 
found two Cupids still clinging tenaciously to the necks of some 
leaden swans on which they had once, no doubt, ridden gaily 
astride. Stone figures, as I have said, are not common, but 
the woman bathing on the fountain at Bolsover may be taken 


as an’ instance of English work, perhaps about the time of 


Inigo Jones. But ina letter from Major Rooke to the Rev. 
Samuel Pagge in 1785 this figure is cited as a “Venus in 
alabaster,” which is not unlikely, as that material is abundant 
in the neighbourhood. 

We all know, of course, what capital work Eng'and pro- 
duced in wrought-iron gates and railings during the last 
‘century. The impetus in this direction seems to have come 
from the work of Tijou, a French smith, who made the great 
screens for Hampton Court that now stand in Kensington 
Museum, and are falsely attributed to Huntingdon Shaw. Their 
original position was on either side of the avenue leading to the 
bowling-green, and it is to. be hoped the day will come when 
they may be reinstated there or in some more suitable position 
at Hampton Court. Tijou was to have made a set of gates for 
the entrance to Bushey Park, but for some reason the work was 


~ abandoned and the present gates, miserably small in comparison 


to the piers, were allowed to fill the space that would have been 
better left to.the master hand of the Frenchman. His influence 
spread all over England, and instances of elaborate wrought- 
ironwork are too numerous to need particularising here. 
Indeed, each different craft employed in garden decoration 
would yield subject-matter for a separate paper apiece. So, as 
time is short, and I have, perhaps, detained you too long 
already, my remarks shall be brought to a close. 

The history of a subject of this kind is of course only the 
grammar. It forms as it were the rules by which the game is 
to be played, and that is where we who style ourselves “artists” 
should differ from those who bear after their names the 
honourable initials F.S.A. Itis not enough for us to know that 
these things have been or the exact period at which they were 
done. The all-important question with us is, what effect had 
the designer in view, and how may we hope to obtain equally 
fine effects ourselves? We should not be content to accept ail 
this as mere history without making an effort to influence 
popular opinion in the direction of a genuine revival from a 
purely artistic point of view. But the practical difficulties 
that beset the designer nowadays are manifold and almost in- 
surmountable. In the first place, his client being presumably 


‘patterns, I cannot call them gardens. 


unfamiliar with the history of the subject, will be at least sur- 
prised if not actually shocked at the suggestion of such a treat- 
ment of his grounds, It will strike him that a comparatively 
small area is to be enclosed, and that the sum to be spent 
is exorbitant. And it will probably be difficult to convince him 
that the desired effect can be obtained in a much shorter 
space of time than if handed over to the landscapist. More- 
over, examples of this kind of work not always being ready to 
hand, there will probably be nothing to which he can be referred 
in support of the argument. And another obstacle which will 
loom up as the work is approached more closely is the extreme 
difficulty of any exact estimation of the cost. Personally I 
have found it impossible so far to carry out works of this 
description in.any other way than by schedule, as the field for 
design is so unlimited that a fairly free hand is absolutely 
necessary for success. A slight fall in the ground or a tree 
that is to be spared may be quite enough to start the imagina- 
tion on a fresh flight. So all this points to the absolute 
necessity for a generous and cultivated client, failing which it 
would be madness for an architect to enter upon any such 
scheme, And I fear for many years to come regular gardening 
will remain the pastime of private individuals. It is not likely 
that public bodies will awake to its charms till this is once more 
admitted to be the natural and straightforward way of treating 
the grounds round a building. 

Mr. GALE, hon. secretary, then read the following communi- 


cation from Mr. W. Robinson :— 


Let me thank the Association for allowing me to say a few 
words on this subject. I will confine myself to existing things 
and not speak ef old books, which have little bearing on the 
present state of gardens. The architect is a good gardener 
when he makes a beautiful house, That is a thing for which 
one must ever be grateful. Whatever is to be done or con- 
sidered afterwards one is always helped and encouraged by its 
presence. On the other hand, scarcely any amount of skill in 
gardening softens the presence of an ugly building. No one 
has more reason to rejoice at the presence of good architec- 
ture than the gardener and planter, and all stonework near the 
house, even in the garden, should be dealt with by the architect 
in every part. Such, at least, is my view. But when architec- 
ture goes beyond the strictly necessary round the house and 
seeks to replace what should be a living garden by an elaborate 
tracery or pattern-work, then I think error and waste are at 
work, and the only possible result is ugliness. The proof of 
this is at Versailles, at the Crystal Palace in great part, in the 
old gardens in Vienna, at Caserta, near Naples, where there is 
a far from beautiful stone garden. One may not so freely men- 
tion private places as public ones, but many ugly and extrava- 
gant things have been done by trying to adapt a mode of 
garden design essential in a country like Italy, where people 
often lived for health sake on tops of the hills, to gardens in 
the plains and valleys of England. I know of a terrace in 
England built right against the house, so as to exclude the light 
from and make useless what were once the reception-rooms of 
a great house. That deplorable result came about by endea- 
vouring to adapt Italian modes to English conditions, and was 
the work of Sir Charles Barry. To anyone really interested in 
the question one of the best places to consider it is the upper 
terrace at Versailles, looking from the fine buildings there to 
the country beyond, seeing how graceless and inert the whole 
vast design is, how the clipped and often now dying, because 
mutilated, yews thrust their ugly forms into the landscape 
beyond and rob it of all grace. To those who tell me this sort 
of work is necessary to “ harmonise ” with the architecture, I say 
no, there are better ways; to rob fine buildings of all dignity 
and repose by a vast geometrical “pattern” is the worst way. 


- Where formal gardening is done on a large scale, its cost and 


Maintenance are monstrous. The uses and construction of any 
building made to be lived in secures it the care without which 
it caanot long exist. Even with the support of a State like 
France the repair of elaborate stonework in gardens is an end- 
less and almost impossible task, as anyone may see who visits 
frequently that vast extravagance, Versailles. Nearer home we 
may see something of the same kind near the huge stone basins 
of the Crystal Palace. Is it in the interest of architecture that 
noble means should be so wasted? As the cost and difficulties 
of the finest work in building increase, the more the need to 
keep it to its true and essential uses, especially in face of the 
fact that half the houses in England require to be rebuilt if our 
architecture generally is to prove worthy of its artistic aims. — I 
delight more than anyone I know in walls for my roses, and 
build walls, provided they have any true use as dividing, pro- 
tecting, or supporting lines. I am not afraid of a straight walk, 
but very much prefer it in many cases. To take advantage of 
sunny, sheltered corners in and about our old or new houses, 
and make delightful little gardens in and near them, as were 
made at Haddon, Powis and Drummond Castle, is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from cutting of the landscape with vast formal 
I tnd it implied by 
some writers on this subject that ‘‘design” can only concern 
formality—an extraordinary statement. The artistic massing 
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and giving picturesque effect to groups and groves of oak, 
_cedar, or fir is far higher design than putting trees in lines. 
. There is more true and subtle design in Richmond Park and 
many noble parks in England, where the trees are grouped in 
picturesque ways, and allowed to take natural forms, than in a 
. French wood with straight lines cut. through it. In the old 
_days, when designers dealt with but a few trees, and in many 
countries not a trace of landscape garden existed, it was well 
to carry the only formal and “decorative design” into the 
garden. Now a totally different order of things has arisen, 
because we have tens of thousands of beautiful things coming 
to us from all parts of the temperate and northern world, and 
people who know these things will not accept a_ book design, 
such as Nesfield adopted at South Kensington, instead of our 
_lovely and infinitely varied garden flora. The trees of 
_California, Oregon and Canada alone form a tree-garden in 
themselves, and it is absolutely impossible to lay out gardens 
of any size or dignity without a knowledge. of those 
and all other hardy trees, not only in a cultivated, but ina wild 
state where zossible. If anything demands special study it is 
that of garden design with our present materials. If that art 
is to be mastered the work of a life must be given to it, and, 
more than that, a life’s devotion. No less, I presume, is the 
sacrifice his own art requires of the architect. I do not ask 
favour for any one way of my own or of others. There is no 
_such thing as a style fitted for every situation. Only one who 
knows and studies the ground well will ever make the best of a 
garden. Any “style” may be right if the site fits it. I never 
see a house the ground around which does not require treatment 
suited to itself only. A garden in many of the districts about 
Naples is impossible without much stonework to support the 
earth. In the neighbourhood of London or Paris such 
necessity seldom exists. But these considerations never enter 
into the minds of men who plant an Italian garden in one of 
our river valleys, where, in nine casés out of ten, an open lawn 
is often the best thing before the house, as at Bristol House, 
_Roehampton ; Greenlands, Henley-on-Thames, and in many 
gardens in the Thames valley, So, too, there are right and 
wrong ways in formal gardening. Haddon—simple, right and 
charming—on the one hand, and Chatsworth on the other. 
Knole and Ightham and Rockingham, without a single yard of 
stonework not absolutely needed for the house and its 
approaches, and others with a fortune spent in vast display of 
costly stonework, absolutely needless, and only effective in 
robbing the foreground or a fine landscape of all repose and 
picturesque beauty, or even shutting it out altogether, as has 
not seldom been done by a needless terrace-wall. It is worth 
noting that many of these terrace-gardens out of place shut off 
the house from the landscape near. That I need not say in the 
case of a beautiful house is often an irreparable loss. The idea 
in some minds that the old style of building in England was 
always accompanied by elaborate formal gardening is proved 
to be erroneous by many beautiful old houses. The Elizabethan 
house had often an ample lawn in front or plenty of grass near, 
as, for example, at Wakehurst. Such houses are quite as 
delightful in effect as the old houses and castles where terracing 
was necessary and right, owing to the ground, such as Naworth, 
Berkeley, Powis and Rockingham. Large formal gardens 
are by no means a necessary accompaniment of our finest 
Domestic architecture. Ot this there are many instances among 
the finest old English houses, Tudor and Elizabethan. The 
idea that trees must be clipped to make them “ harmonise ” 
with architecture is a mere survival. In the old days of garden 
design, when in any northern country there were few trees in 
gardens, it was perhaps expedient to slash these trees into 
any shape that met the designer’s view. But now that many 
beautiful trees and shrubs are coming to us from many coun- 
ries, the aim of true gardening is, so far from mutilating them, 
to cevelop their natural forms. In by far the greater number 
of beautiful places in England, from Knole to Haddon, and 
from the fine west-country houses to the old border castles, 
there are many of the fairest gardens where the trees are never 
touched with shears. Sutton Place, near Guildford, built, I 
think, in 1521, is one of the most beautiful old houses in the 
home counties, and its architecture is none the less delightful 
because the trees near show their true natural forms and are 
not clipped. It is also an example of a fine old house around 
which there is no elaborate stone garden, and where none was 
required. It would be as hopeless to design a building without 
knowing anything of its uses or inhabitants as to design a 
garden without full knowledge of its nobler ornaments. Trees 
and the many things that go to make our garden flora vary 
much in form, habits and hardiness, according to soils, situa- 
tions and districts. Errors of the most serious kind arise from 
dealing with such things without knowing them well. Any 
attempt to keep the gardener out of the garden must fail, as it 
did in our own day in the case of the ridiculous broken brick 
and marble flower-beds at South Kensington. Except for what 
is mostly a very small area near the house, the architect and 
garden-designer deal with distinct subjects and wholly distinct 
materials, They should work in harmony, but not seek to do 
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that for which their training and knowledge has not fitted them. 
If a genius should arise who will master and practise both arts 
well he will deserve our sincerest felicitations. 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Thomas for his paper. He said he considered a formal garden 
was the right thing to harmonise with a formal mansion, but 
would be out of place with a house that was informal in 
character and built on an irregular site. Much of the interest 
of formal gardens he considered was generally due to age and 
associations. It was quite possible to have picturesque gardens, 
combined with good taste, without making them formal. In 
some cases, no doubt, a formal garden was necessary. 

Mr. L. A. SHUFFREY seconded the vote of thanks. He 
said it was fortunate that the subject of gardens had of late 
come more under the attention of architects, as he considered 
it was a matter that should be placed under their supervision. 
The examples shown on the walls he thought were examples of 
extreme formality, and judging from the picture of Hampton 
Court, he could not help thinking it must be a very monotonous 
walk from the house through the gardens till you got out of 
them into the country. He agreed with Mr. Stokes that in the 
case of small gardens the treatment must be suited to the 


special circumstances of the site. A firm hand was required, - 


small features such as an ordinary gardener would not be 
content with must be aimed at. One objection to formality in 
the treatment of gardens was that clients would have to wait 
too long for results. In Mr. Sedding’s book there were many 
illustrations of yew-trees clipped in fantastic forms. When the 
forms became too fantastic they ceased to be pleasing, and 
brought that treatment under ridicule. 

The PRESIDENT said he considered Mr. Stokes had hit the 
nail on the head, when he remarked that every case should be 
treated on its own merits. Mr. Robinson, in his book, made 
merry over clipped yews, and said they were beautiful if left 
alone. That was not, however, the point, as they were often 
clipped to serve as shelters and hedges, and instanced the case 
of a large garden in the island of Sark, which was cut up into 
a series of beautiful fruit and other gardens by such cross 
hedges, with natural arches as openings. The President then 
put the vote of thanks to Mr. Thomas, coupled with the name 
of Mr. Robinson, to the meeting, and it was passed with 
ac amation. 

cl Mr. THOMAS, in reply, alluded to the different ideas that archi- 
tects, engineers and artists might be expected to hold in regard 
of the treatment of gardens. 
and looked at the question from one side only, and he had not 
known what existed in the old gardens before the book by Mr. 
Blomfield and himself (the speaker) appeared. Far more stone- 
work existed in old gardens than was now the case, and even 
in many of those gardens much of the stonework that formerly 
existed had now disappeared. That it was so was shown by 
old illustrations. All houses, he considered, must be formal. 
Directly astone was squared formality began, and as to small 
gardens, the most formal of all gardens was the cottage garden. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the monthly meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
A Association, Mr. Hippolyte Blanc presiding, Mr. T. 
Crichton Fulton, Glasgow, delivered a lecture on the “ Electric 
Lighting of Large Buildings.” He began his remarks by ex- 
plaining in a popular manner the principles underlying the 
modern methods of generating electricity in large quantities by 
dynamical means, and showed how the essential conditions 
were applied in the construction of continuous current dynamos. 
In speaking of the distribution of electricity the lecturer de- 
scribed the circuit and explained the use of switches. He also 
showed how loss was prevented and danger averted by the 
proper insulation of all conductors, &c., and by the use of safety 
fuses ; and gave point to his remarks by referring to a fire 
which occurred in London only the other day by the over- 
heating of one of the wires. Mr. Fulton next referred to the 
work of the current, and explained how both arc and incan- 
descent lamps are made and arranged, and how they work. 
In applying his remarks to various kinds of installations, he 
took occasion to emphasise how important it was that the 
machinery, upon which everything depends, should have 
plenty of space, light and air, and should be kept scrupulously 
clean. He next went on to describe as typical installations a 
country house with water-power available, a factory in town 
with boiler-power and a steam-engine, and a large church with 
a gas-engine for its prime mover. In speaking of the first 
case—the country house with water-power—the lecturer 
pointed out the advantages to be derived from the use of tur- 
bines, and shortly explained the use and importance of storage 
batteries in such a case. In concluding, hé dwelt strongly on 
the propriety of having all work properly designed from the 
beginning, and thoroughly inspected and tested whilst in pro- 
gress. 


Mr. Robinson was a horticulturist, - 
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EXPLORATION IN EGYPT. ; 
T the meeting of the supporters of the Egypt Exploration 
A ‘Fund, which was held last week, M. Naville gave an 
account of his excavations. Hesaid:— © Oy 8 
At Tmei-el-Amdid there: are two very extensive mounds 
separated bya valley in which there is a ‘village—the northern’ 
one, which the natives called Tell Tomai; the site of the city of 
Mendes, is more ancient than the other. It has the remains of 
the old ‘Pharaonic temple. The southern one, whith is quite’ 
as large, is covered with Greek and Roman works—remains of 
what may have been the Governor’s palace, indicated. by 
columns which belonged to a portico, besides aqueducts and 
€onstructions which seem to have been barracks. This very 
large mound is covered with thousands of houses and public 
buildings, the majority of which are made of small red bricks 
joined with the well-known white Roman cement. These are 
so well preserved that they are still’ largely used by the 
inhabitants. We settled first on Tell Tomai, close to the high 
énclosure wall which surrounded the Temenos, the sacred 
ground in which the temple was built. The site of the temple 
is well marked, especially by a high monolithic shrine; the 
inscription on’ which was first published by Burton. They 
merely record the name and title of Rameses II. As the 
temple was on a raised ground higher than the rest of the 
Temenos, the shrine was supported by a large basement made 
of enormous limestone blocks, about 15 feet high, and extended 
underneath the whole rectangular hall, in which the shrine 
was erected. This ‘basement,’ however, has been entirely 
quarried out, and the stones burnt for lime, only a few years 
ago, so that the shrine stands isolated, surrounded by deep holes. 
In front of the hall of the shrine were two others, more extensive. 
Some of the stones of the basement are still 7 sz¢z ; they bear 
the names of Rameses II. and his son, Meneptah. I cuta 
great number of trenches in these two halls ; everywhere I 
came across chips of the stones broken and burnt for lime. The 
only monument I discovered is a statue now exhibited in the 
museum at Ghizeh. It is a standing king of natural size. The 
material is of hard limestone of Gebel’ Ahmar. The statue 
never was finished, the polish is wanting, and the traces of the 
hammer are still visible all over the body.. The head has been 
reworked, the royal asp- has been erased, and the whole face 
has been recut, so as to give it the appearance of a Roman 
emperor, Caracalla, as he has. been identified by Mr. Murray 
and Mr. Grueber, from the busts in the British Museum. ~The 
dark veins of the stone and the rather rough cutting give the 
head an ill-natured expression, which agrees well with the 
character of the emperor whose portrait it is. ‘This monument 
presents a curious mixture of Pharaonic and Roman art. 
Except the inevitable Rameses II., the only kings whom I 
came across in the excavations at Tmei-el-Amdid are Saites. 
A cartouche of Psammetichus II. was found on a fragment of a 
statuette cf Apries, Apries on a stone of the temple, and on a 
limestone slab in the mosque of the neighbouring village of 
Roba, Amasis on a block discovered near the shrine, which was 
part of a dedication to the god of the place, the ram-headed 
divinity, called also “the living spirit.” and Scb. The vast 
enclosure encircled more than one building. In front of the 
temple towards the north are traces of several constructions, 
which may have been connected with the cemetery of sacred rams, 
which was near the temple. In one of the sandy mounds, on 
which was erected a building of that kind, was discovered a very 
fine capital, with a Hathor head in black granite. The style 
of that capital is not the same as those I found at Bubastis, 
a specimen of which is in the British Museum. The whole 
column, shaft and capital, represented in gigantic proportions a 
sistrum, which is one of the usual emblems of the goddess 
Hathor. Along the enclosure-wall on the north side were the 
graves of the sacred rams, and in some parts the place is 
strewn with their cotfins. Most of them have been dug out 
long ago. Brugsch Bey, who excavated there about twenty 
years ago, succeeding in removing one of the lids with religious 
inscriptions of the time of the Ptolemies, and it is now in the 
museum of Ghizeh. The most interesting place in the Roman 
mound is the library. It consists of a series of rectangular 
chambers of different sizes. All those rooms, a few of which 
have been cleaned, were filled with papyri. It was either the 
library or a place for the archives of the city. I should rather 
think it was a library, because of the size of the rolls. Unfor- 
tunately, they have all been burnt, and you may see in the 
middle of each room the remains of the fireplace where these 
invaluable documents had been thrown. They are now quite 
carbonised, like those of Herculaneum, and even in a worse 
state, though the handwriting, mostly Greek, is often still dis- 
cernible. From Tmei-el-Amdid we went over to the mound of 
Baglieh. There is an enclosure, in the centre of which stood a 
temple which was never finished, for all the entrance is a heap 
of enormous blocks, just as they were brought from the quarry. 
There are two large lotus-flower capitals unpolished. - Pro- 
bably part of the temple only was completed, but no trace of it 
remains. The interest of the place centres in the necropolis of 


ibises, for the place belonged to the nome of Thoth: »The 
mound of this necropolis has been dug for years for the bronze 
ibises sold in Cairo, just as Bubastis was dug for the bronze 
cats of the Cairo dealers. And the mound at Baglieh is now 
levelled to the ground. From Baglieh we went westwardtoamound 
not far from the Damietta branch of the Nile. We settled in a 
beautiful: and fertile country on a very extensive mound called. 
Tell Mokdam, parts of which are still very high. M. Jacques 
de Rougé has identified it with the Greek Leontopolis, and: his 
identification is‘so far justified that the god of the city was a 
lion. - The site of the temple is still visible, but the stones 
have all been carried away, and a cornfield covers part of it.. 
We worked chiefly towards the north of the mound, where the 
fellaheen had recently discovered the base of a twelfth-dynasty 
statue. The excavations proved that there had been a small 
sanctuary originally built by Usertesen  III., in which 
Rameses’ II.* had placed’ statues, afterwards usurped by 
Osorkon II. Besides the base found by the fellaheen, I dis- 
covered another ‘and ‘several fragments of Rameses II. The 
two bases of Usertesen III. are of red limestone and very well 
worked. One of these statues is particularly interesting. It 
has been usurped by Osorkon II., whose cartouches cross; 
without erasing, those of Usertesen. »A’ royal scribe has also 
written his name on the lower part of the statue, and informs 
us that: the temple where the ‘statue stood was called “the 
House of Karoama,” Osorkon’s queen. It is curious that this 
king, hardly known a few years since, is brought to the fore by 
all my excavations, and certainly must have been one of the 
most - powerful'of the Bubastites. In a former excursion to 
Tell Mokdam I had seen the base of a statue of the twelfth or 
thirteenth dynasty, which had been discovered in Mariette’s 
time and left on the spot. This monument is im- 
portant, because it bears. a cartouche engraved rather 
carelessly over an old inscription. The later cartouche 
was considered:to be that of a Hyksos king by eminent Egypto- 
logists: But by careful study of the monument and other 
fragments I discovered that the name had nothing to do with 
the Hyksos, but was Nehasi. This is connected in a remarkable 
way with a discovery made by Mr. Petrie at San of an inscrip- 
tion stating that the royal prince, the first-born Nehasi, had 
erected buildings to Set. In both cases Nehasi is written with 
the pole indicating foreign nations, and I see no reason why he 
should not have been a real negro.. Did the Ethiopians suc- 
ceed in conquering Egypt and coming*’to the throne before the 
invaders from the East? We have no proof of it, except that 
nearly all the expeditions of the twelfth and thirteenth dynasties 
were directed against the Ethiopians, who must have been 
more or less dangerous neighbours, and it is just possible that 


| by a turn of fortune, so often seen in the history of Eastern 


regions, the negroes may have had their day, and may have 
become masters, not only of Upper Egypt, but even of the 
Delta. I believe that the part played by the Ethiopians in the 
history of Egypt is far more considerable than we thought, and 
the value of the discovery at Tell Mokdam lies in its giving us 
the name of a king older than the Hyksos conquerors, and who 
evidently belonged to a totally different race. It is just possible 
that, instead of looking always towards the East in order to fill 
up considerable gaps in the thirteenth and fourteenth dynasties, 
we have to turn towards the negroes, and perhaps some day 
excavations in Upper Egypt may bring some unexpected light. 

A vote of thanks was cordially passed to M. Naville for his 
interesting paper. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN GREECE. 


A LECTURE was delivered on Tuesday by Mr. Charles 
Waldstein, Ph.D., to the members of the Leeds Philo- 
sophical and Literary Society on the excavations which have 
been recently undertaken in Greece. At the outset, he said he 
could sympathise with those who thought there was a want of 
proportion in the interest some felt in the past. But he ven- 
tured to believe that if they really looked carefully into the 
bearing which all study had upon our daily practical life, upon 
the enlargement of our views, upon the refining of our intel- 
lectual morality and upon the quickening of our desire for 
trutn, they would be able to realise the importance of those 
pursuits which tended to increase our knowledge of human 
society. To no portion of the world’s past were we so 
thoroughly indebted for the quintessence of what we called 
civilisation and culture as to the Greeks. The history of that 
great people, in all its details, the most perfect and complete 
appreciation of their life, was a task towards the consummation 
of which no sacrifice of whole lives of intellectual effort was 
wasted. He was often asked, “ How can you expend all the 
money in excavations ; how can so much effort be concentrated 
on such work when you cannot carry off a single object?” 
He could only answer, “ You cannot carry off the stars, and yet 
you study astronomy.” Were they not interested in the great 
past history of the Hellenic race, to whom they owed so much ? 
Excavations had, the lecturer explained, been carried on in 
Greece in a more or less unmethodical manner for centuries. 
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but it was only within the last twenty or thirty years that the 
art of excavation had been thoroughly systematised. He pro- 
ceeded to show how an excavator knew where his labours were 
likely to be profitable, and characterised his operations as “the 
most intellectual form of gambling.” There was all the un- 
certainty of a game of chance, all the eagerness to be seen in 
sport, and, at the same time, the ‘consciousness that a contri- 
bution was being made to the refinement of the present race. 
By means of lantern-slides Dr. Waldstein explained how the 
process of digging was conducted, and showed what results had 
been achieved. Amongst other discoveries he dwelt upon was 
the manner in which the supposed tomb of Aristotle was found, 
and a picture of this was thrown on the screen. 


THE COCKBURN ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual report of the Council of the Cockburn Associa- 
ib tion stated that since last meeting in July 1891 the 
schemes of various railway companies which affected Edinburgh 
had been settled by Parliament, and the Council were glad to 
report that since the formation of the Association seventeen 
years ago there had not been a year in which they had felt 
themselves less called upon to take steps to protect the amenity 
of the city than during the past year. Regarding the restora- 
tion of the old hall and the Argyle tower at the Castle, the 
Council consider the work had for some time.been completed, 
and they were glad to be able to report that there was a 
prospect of the hall and the tower being suitably adorned with 
relics of the past and the designs of the restorer at an early 
date being carried out in their entirety. The whole question of 
the improvement of Edinburgh Castle was one which demanded 
the attention of the Government, and at the fitting time it 
would be the duty of the Council respectfully to impress on the 
Government the importance of executing upon the castle build- 
ings such structural alterations as might render them more 
worthy of the magnificent position: which they occupied. 
Meanwhile the Council hailed with satisfaction the removal of 
the unsightly drains on the south side of the rock, an improve- 
ment they had frequently urged. The Council had addressed 
a recommendation to the Town Council that the large open 
space east of the National Monument on Calton Hill should be 
opened up. Among other matters which had engaged the 
attention of the Council ‘were the proposed alterations on the 
County Buildings, in regard to which the Council were 
impressed, with the importance of a suitable front. being 
placed opposite George IV. Bridge. The Council regretted to 
see that the bed of the Water of Leith, opposite St. Bernard’s 
Well, had been disfigured by placing for a considerable distance 
near the north side of the channel a kerb formed of cement, 
turning thereby to a large extent the natural course of the 
stream into an artificial run. The Council trusted that no 
corresponding kerb would be placed on the south side of the 
stream, and that the existing kerb would be removed. ‘The 
Council had been appealed to to do what they could to prevent 
the destruction of the lovely walk between Corstorphine and 
Rest-and-be-Thankful by the erection alongside it of an 8-feet 
wall, which would effectually shut out the unrivalled prospect 
which the walk commanded. It was always:a delicate matter 
to intervene where private rights were concerned; but they 
were glad to be able to report that the representations which 
they had made to the proprietor of the adjacent ground had 
been received in the most friendly spirit ; and while it could not 
be expected that the wall would be removed entirely, yet they 
learned that something would be done by lowering its height so 
as to prevent injury to this famous path without sacrificing 
private rights. In previous years the Council had strongly 
condemned the use of high hoardings, which in a city like 
Edinburgh were most offensive. ‘The hoardings which bounded 
the Academy cricket field on the south, and that between the 
Grange cricket field and the Inverleith Public Park, were par- 
ticularly aggravated instances of the, kind. .The Council had 
always viewed the painting, of stone as unnecessary. Could 
anything, it was asked, be more unbecoming than the paint 
with which the College for Young Ladies in Queen Street had 
been disfigured? The financial statement showed that the 
balance at the credit of the. Association at the end of the year 
was 9/. 15s. 3d@., in addition to 50/. deposited at the bankers. 


The Likeness of Christ. 


SiR,—The subject of Mr. Wyke Bayliss’s recent lecture at 
the Richmond Athenzeum, reported in your last issue, cannot 


fail to be of general interest. I had already read with interest 
the late Mr. Heaphy’s book, edited by Mr. Wyke Bayliss, upon 
the same subject, which has an argument of the same tenor 


leading to the conclusion that what. is called the “ received ” 


portrait of Christ is indeed a true likeness, or at any rate so far 
as to be derived from sources which have every probability of 
being authentic. 

The conclusion, however, is one that does not commend 
itself to my feeling on the subject, and I think that the same 
would be felt by many others ; and Mr. Wyke Bayliss has not,. 
to my mind, adduced arguments sufficiently strong to overcome 
this feeling. The links in the chain of historical evidence seem 
to me in certain instances to be too conjectural to be safely 
depended upon, and many of your readers will have seen in 
the Standard a letter of the Rev. Dr. Cutts calling into question 
much of this evidence. But on general grounds it appears to. 
me that the conclusion is too hasty. It is true that there is a. 
general resemblance between all modern portrayals of the 
features of Our Lord ; but it does not seem to me so clear that. 
there is that close resemblance between all the earliest likenesses 
which would entitle us to treat them as being all derived from. 
the same, and that an authentic source. 

Nothing occurs to me as more natural than that those who. 
first represented Our Lord in fresco or painting, working with the 
same knowledge of the facts of Our Lord’s life and His 
attributes, and that neither greater nor less than we have now, 
should agree in a general way in their several portraits, though 
each may have been evolved independently. Neither is it 
remarkable that later painters, when they handled such a 
subject, should have refrained from giving full play to their 
individual imaginations, and perhaps almost unconsciously have 
accepted the older model—have been, in fact, overruled by the 
authority which mere antiquity would be sufficient to give ta 
the works of the earliest artists. 

_ The influence of the Medizeval Church, too, would be 
altogether in the direction of discouraging divergence of 
representation. And how easily a tradition of an archetype 
would grow under such influence it is unnecessary to point out. 

That the common representation of Our Lord is not 
accepted among artists as being founded upon any authentic 
portrait, 1 may perhaps instance in: proof Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
picture of The Light of the World, concerning which he has 
given a very interesting account of how carefully he examined 
into the national characteristics of the Hebrews in the age of 
Our Lord in order that his picture might be ethnologically and 
historically correct.—Your obedient servant, ~ 

H. P. BURKE-DOWNING, A.R.1.B.A,. — 

December 20, 1892. ity 5 


GENERAL. 


The Académie des Beaux-Arts have arranged that the 
subject for the next competition for the Prix Achille Léclere, 
which is open to students of architecture, will be a “ Bourse de 
Commerce.” The value of the prize is 4o/. 

Mr. H. A. Prothero, of Cheltenham, has been successful in 
the limited competiticn for the new chapel which is to be 
erected at the local college. The other. competitors were Mr. 
T. G..Jackson, A.R.A., and Mr. R. T. Blomfield. 

The French Government have sanctioned the acceptance 
for the Louvre of the two works bequeathed by M. Meissonier, 
L’Attente and The Concert. The latter has been purposely 
left unfinished. 

Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, architect, has been presented 
with a silver cup of antique design for services in connection 
with the bazaarr ecently held in the Waverley Market, in aid of 
the Edinburgh City Police Widows and Orphans’ Fund and the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 

IM. Maurou has obtained a commission from the Municipal 
Council of Paris for a lithographic plate after the Atenne 
Marcel of M. J. P. Laurens. The cost will be 12,000 francs. 

The Leeds aud Yorkshire Architectural Society held a 
“social evening” on Monday in the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds. 
There was a good attendance of members, to whom a capital 
programme of music was presented. The programme was 
arranged by Mr. T. H. Churton. At the opening of the concert 
Mr. G. B. Bulmer, the president, presented a silver medal to 
Mr. Lindsay Grant for his drawings of ancient buildings. 

The Municipal Council of Grenoble have voted 500 
francs towards the cost of the memorial of the late M. Alphand 
which is to be erected in Paris. A commemoration tablet, 
costing 200 francs, is to be placed on the house in Grenoble in 
which the late Director of Works in Paris was born. 

§ihe Glasgow Archeological Society has now 336 mem- 
bers. The treasurer’s report shows a balance at the credit, of 
the society of 334/. 12s. 5¢. A paper on “ Scotch Monumental 
Effigies from the Thirteenth to the Fifteenth Centuries” was 
read at the last meeting by Mr. Robert Brydwell. 

The Highgate Museum of Sanitary Appliances is open 
free to the public daily from 10,30 A.M. to 8,30 P.M. 

™m. Roger Baliu has been entrusted with ,the direction of 
the French Section of Fine Art at the Chicago Exhibition, in 
succession to M. Antonin Proust. 
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. THE WEEK. _ 

‘Mr. Joun Gipson, who died on Friday last in his 
seventy-sixth year, was one of the last survivors of the old 
conditions of practice. He made no parade of his abilities, 
and never tried to secure commissions by adopting the rdéle 
of “a public man.” Nobody could assume from his method 
of business that noise was indispensable if practice is to be 
a success. His quietness and repugnance to parade his 
knowledge made some architects conclude that.he was 
deficient in power. But Mr. Gigson’s works should be 
enough to remove any prejudice of that sort. His 
numerous banks, which are to be seen in London and 
‘many provincial towns, reveal the possession of skill in 
adapting the Italian style, and of fine taste in treatment of 
detail. His buildings have so much refined character as to 
be easily recognised. -He preferred the Italian style, but 
on occasion he could also employ Gothic with effect. 
JouN Gipson was a pupil of Sir CHARLES Barry, and in 
1836 he accompanied Barry when he went to explain his 
design for the Houses of Parliament to WILLIAM IV. On 
the expiration of his pupilage he was employed as one of 
Barry’s assistants. In 1844 he began independent prac- 

tice, and in a short time he was able to obtain commissions 
for banks in Scotland, and in course of time banks became 
‘a sort of specialty with him. Oné of his principal works is 
the church of Boddelwyddau, St. Asaph, which was erected 
in 1860. The large store for the sale of religious books 
in Northumberland: Avenue. was designed by Mr. Gipson. 
He might have competed for the Law Courts in the Strand, 
but he considered the site was inadequate, and would take 
no part in the contest. In 1890 he received the gold medal 
of the Institute of Architects. 


From the remonstrance about the novel types of 
-churches which an orthodox Presbyterian has addressed to 
a Glasgow paper, and which we reprint, it might be sup- 
posed that architects are to blame for all deviations from 
ancient ways. But does not the responsibility rest with 
those who give the commissions? Occasionally an archi- 
tect may be found who believes he has a sort of mission to 
accomplish changes, and, like the late Mr. STREET, con- 
siders ‘that the influence of some men at the present time 
might enable them to secure invariably in the churches 
which they build such arrangements as would make it 
difficult, if not impossible, for people long to ignore those 
truths which the building is intended to teach,” or in other 
words to make a sort of groove which would compel 
clergymen to conduct services: in one way.- But, as a rule, 
architects are less ambitious in imposing their own theories 
on their clients. Congregations can assert themselves 
especially when they have to supply the means for erecting 
and upholding a church, and if in any place there is a 
desire to convert a pulpit into a sort of tabernacle for a 
favourite preacher, is the architect to be blamed because he 
finds a central place for the pulpit, and places a very ornate 
canopy over it? One might with as much justice assert 
that Sir GiLBERT Scorr was guilty of heresy in setting up a 
gilded idol in Hyde. Park within the costliest of all 
ciboria. If in ecclesiastical affairs at the present time 
there is not evolution in progress, there is at least a 
stirring of elements which appears to be irresistible. But to 
maintain that the activity is due to architects would be to 
confound effects with causes. The alterations. which 
are obnoxious to the Scottish correspondent would not 
be tolerated if they were not approved by ministers and 
congregations. Does he expect that architects will only 
aid in raising buildings like those which were common in 
the North a century ago? ; 


THE Secretary of the Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings has only come off second best in’ his 
encounter with Mr. Jackson, A.R.A. It would be hard if 
sculpture that is not half a century old is to be allowed to 
remain, as it were, suspended over the heads of all who 
‘pass St. Mary’s Church because somebody in the Society 


concluded that the figures were five centuries old. A 
similar fate has befallen the Society of Antiquaries. Ata 
late meeting it was resolved to protest against the restora- 
tions at Lichfield Cathedral. It was alleged that consider- 
able portions of Bishop Hacket’s work, though substantial 


| and well-looking, have been replaced: by modern imitations 


of supposed thirteenth-century work, thereby destroying 
the traces of one of the most remarkable epochs in the 
history of the English Church ; also that further destruction 
of good seventeenth-century work is in contemplation. 
The new Dean does not believe in the infallibility of a few 
gentlemen who happen to meet, on a winter evening, in 
Burlington House. One of his first acts after installation 


-was to inquire into the exact circumstances of the case, 


and he declares he has no hesitation in saying that there is 
scarcely any approximation to truth in either of the above 
statements. Dean Luckock also says that such reckless- 
ness on the part of a public body like the Society of 
Antiquaries is most reprehensible. Before sending to the 
newspapers the damaging resolution, common _ justice 
required that the Society should obtain authoritative in- 
formation upon the subject. Mr. Otprip Scorrt, the 
architect of the cathedral, would have given them this at 
once. He is amember of the Society of Antiquaries, but 
received no invitation to the meeting where the subject was 
discussed and the resolution passed. After their rebuffs; it 
is to be hoped the two Societies will be more cautious 
before printing unfounded allegations. Lae 


THE corner-stone of the cathedral of St. John, in New 
York, was laid on Tuesday last. The trustees cannot 
be considered to have acted wisely, for they have not 
adopted the advice of the architects about the bearings of 
the main lines of the building. The site of the building 
extends from One Hundred and Tenth Street to One 
Hundred and Thirteenth Street, with Morningside Drive 
on the east and Amsterdam Avenue on the west, and the 
principal facade is to be in Amsterdam Avenue.. The 
architects were eager to have the axis fixed ‘at One 
Hundred and Eleventh Street, which they believed would 
allow more satisfactory views of the cathedral to be 
obtained from the sides. The idea of the trustees was 


‘that the axis should correspond with One Hundred and 


Twelfth Street, because in that way the building would 
appear to stand in the middle of the site. After an 
examination of the ground the trustees decided unani- 
mously that there must be no change. It is exceedingly 
difficult in Europe to persuade a body of men who are not 
artists that it is of importance to display a building to 
advantage, especially when the relations with other build- 
ings have to be considered ; but we expected sounder 
judgment among the Americans. As has happened in 
England, it will probably be discovered when it is too late 
that the architects’ suggestion was worth attention. 


To a stranger Perth appears, at first sight, to be a town 
that is in good condition, with clean streets and substantial 
houses. The large green has not only historic traditions, 
but is a “lung” of a kind that many English towns desire 
in, vain. Then there is the peaceful river, which runs 


through, green meadows, and beyond are views: of the 


northern mountains. But as in other places, at home and 
abroad, Perth contains many things which are not: attrac: 
tive to strangers. The Corporation Have lodged a Bill in 
Parliament which describes the state of a part of the town 
as follows :—“ Many of the dwelling-houses in certain dis- 
tricts of the burgh are old and dilapidatéd and in a ruinous 
state, and unfit for human habitation, such districts. being 
so densely populated as to be .injurious to the moral and » 


physical, welfare of the inhabitants, and it would effect a. | 


great public improvement and be conducive to the public 
health if various houses and buildings were taken down and 
the districts in question. reconstructed, and if several new 
streets were constructed and certain existing streets widened 
and improved.” »As the statement is official it cannot be 
questioned. ‘The Corporation propose to form new streets, 
and to close some of the streets that are in use. As only 
75,000/. will be raised for the purpose, the contemplated 
transformation of the burgh will be accomplishéd on very 
economical terms, - - ‘ at 
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THE FRENCH ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


*i I ‘HE division of M. PLanat’s encyclopedia which has 

lately appeared is so varied in character it would 
serve to be employed as a sample of the whole work. It. 
suggests the peculiar position in which architecture stands 
as a connecting-link between the past and the present, 
‘between all creeds and governments, between old and new 
necessities, uniting bourn to bourn and region to region. 
The luxury of Persian kings is contrasted with that of the 
‘citizens of Paris, the palace becomes a neighbour of the 
prison in the volume, and the round forts of Pierrefonds 
are found to be superseded by revolving shutters (Persiennes 
.et Fermetures) of iron and steel plates. In the three 
hundred pages there is a vision of transformations that are 
-beyond the imagination of Harlequin, and in which the 
power of his flexible baton would be useless. Yet, like every 
history of architecture, the divisions of the “‘ Encyclopédie ” 
testify to the conservatism which no participation in modern 
life can obliterate among architects. Physicians would be 
horrified if they were asked to esteem the drugs with which 
the ancient Galens drenched their patients ; soldiers do not 
go to the histories of ALEXANDER’s or Ca@sar’s wars for 
‘strategy; even English lawyers are growing afraid of 
hunting too far after precedents. But architects can still 
find at least as much gratification in observing the efforts of 
primitive builders and decorators to get over difficulties as 
in watching the progress of the works of their contem- 
poraries. There are modern architects who prefer to talk 
about ancient buildings rather than about. those which are 
contiguous to their .own offices. No doubt the same 
peculiarity was exhibited in most ages, and as long as it 
exists as a professional characteristic (and money is not 
available for restoration) the ancient buildings are safe, and 
disquisitions on them, like those which M. PLanat supplies, 
will be read with pleasure. 

The oldest work described in the part before us is 
Persian. M. H. Savavin believes that the Iranian race, in 
their invasion of Persia, resembled the Normans among the 
Anglo-Saxons, and imposed a new style of building on the 
conquered. But as the natives of Persia probably could 
only build huts of mud, while in England there were build- 
ings that erred by an excess of decoration, the comparison 
is not complete. The Iranians were accustomed to struc- 
tures in timber, and it is supposed that the peculiar cha- 
racter of Persian columns was derived from them. ‘There 
is no doubt also of an imitation of Assyrian work. The 
discoveries of M. and Madame Drieuaroy revealed the 
excellence of the Persian tiles and enamelled terra-cottas, 
which, after so long a time, help to form one of the most 
brilliant collections in the Louvre, and with such auxiliaries 
to decoration it was possible to gain effect, in spite of 
inferior construction in brickwork. The Persians do not 
appear to have shown as much vigour in their buildings or 
figures as the Assyrians ; they loved refinement. Inevit- 
ably, as it were, they became ornamentists, and as such they 
are considered by some judges to surpass all the Easterns. 

There are features in Persian work that, if seen else- 
where, might be imagined to have been produced by im- 
mature Greeks, but it would need extraordinary powers of 
analysis to make out any relation between the Parthenon 
and any Persian building. It is hardly possible to say 
anything new about the most famous of temples, and yet as 
long as the world lasts every fresh speculation upon the 
Parthenon is likely to be read with interest. M. Loviot, 
the author of the article in the “ Encyclopédie,” has, 
like so many of his countrymen, measured the building 
and worked out a restoration of it. We can only give 
a few of his conclusions. He has discovered another 
curve about the building ; the surface of the soil is convex 
In his restoration of the interior M. Lovior employs Doric 
for the superimposed columns of the opisthodomos. He 
maintains that not one fragment of an Ionic column has 
been found on the Acropolis or in the environs. 
different orders were employed the effect of both would b 
diminished. M. Lovior believes that a grille was used at. 
the entry of the sanctuary, -and when seen from the portico 
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ae statue of the goddess would in that way appear more 
luminous. On the question of lighting M. Lovior has 
decided that the building was hypethral, and in his sections 


‘the top of ATHEN#’s helmet appears above the upper line of 


the cella. He relies on the authority of Virruvius, who 
says that in Athens there was a temple with eight columns 
in front, which was hypzethral.. He concludes also from 
what is said by PLurarcH in the life of AuciprapEs (“It 
was the twenty-fifth of May when the praxiergidz perform 
those ceremonies which are not to be revealed, disrobing 
the image and covering it up”) that the statue could not 
have been sheltered ; if it were covered the annual purifica- 
tion would not be required, especially if birds could be ex- 
cluded. M. Lovior also believes in the polychromy of the 
temple. His theory is that blue was employed in the 
pediment, red on the cornices, metopes, triglyphs and 
mutules, with yellow on the columns. The. steps he 
makes red and introduces delicate ornament on them: as 
elsewhere. On the architrave he employs round bucklers of 
gold. The walls he decorates with battle scenes on a blue 
ground. According to M. Lovior the figures in the pedi- 
ments and the frieze were coloured so as’ to represent 
nature. The chryselephantine statue of the goddess would 
also be elaborately coloured, otherwise when seen against a 
painted ground it would appear spectral. M. Lovior of 
course cannot expect that his views will be accepted with- 


-out hesitation, but as his countrymen have of late given 


more attention to the subject than other people, the con- 
troversy may safely be left to them. % 
The article on the Orders” is by M. Pranat, He 
limits himself in the first part of it to general and almost 
incontestable considerations without seeking to investigate 
It is shown that in Classic 
as in Renaissance times the architects availed themselves of 
more or less liberty in determining the proportions, and 
several examples of variations are introduced. But 
M. Pianart holds that to go beyond those limits is to incur 
the risk of offending against the laws of harmony in art. 
France as a single kingdom is comparatively modern, 
but architecture might not have flourished so well if there 
were fewer independent princes. Articles on the different 
schools which existed in France have appeared in the 
“Encyclopédie,” and there are two more in the latest division. 
M. ANTHYME SAINT Paut treats of the school of Poitevin, 


‘which comprised, among other districts, Maine, Touraine, 


Vend6éme and part of Perigord. At first the chief places 6f 
the school were Poitiers and Saintes, at a later time prefer- 
ence was given to Anjou and Angers, and thus it is that 
“the Poitevin school and the Angevine school are, from 
the territorial point of view, one and the same school during 
two successive phases.” If the country near Poitiers shared 
in the eagerness to build churches after the year 
1000 was reached, there are no important relics of 
that work. It was rather in the twelfth century that 
the school may be said to have commenced. As in 
Auvergne a severe sort of adaptation of Romanesque 
found most favour with designers and their patrons. The 
interiors of the churches being vaulted, and the windows 
being small, were pervaded with a dim religious light, which 
was not favourable to decoration. The exteriors of the 
buildings were, however, carved ina most elaborate fashion, 
as if to compensate for the plainness of the inside. As the 
churches are very numerous, it is not easy to discover where 
the resources came from which enabled the clergy to 
employ so many builders and artists in the twelfth century. 
Although the churches show so consistent a treatment of 
Romanesque, yet M. Saint PAvt cannot. believe that the 
Poitevin school exercised any direct influence on French 
Gothic. The Angevine school, which was’ connected 
with that of Poitiers, was more effective. It was, moreover, 
in the Poitevin territory that the greater number of 
churches of the Perigordian type were set up. M. Saint 
Pau does not consider that St. Front was the model which 
the French sought to imitate; that distinction he assigns 
to one of the Angouléme churches, probably Fléac, or those 
in the district between Angouléme and Brantéme. 

The school of Provence is also described by M. Saint 
PAvUL. He says there is not one large Romanesque 
building in Provence that can be said to be complete. The 
cathedrals he describes as small; some, as Aix and Arles, are 
remarkable for the cloisters, in others the portal is the 
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principal feature. The school was most successful with 
detail, and in many Cases there is a sort of reminiscence of 
Classic work. . : 

_ In his article on the school of Normandy, M. Saint 
PAUL treats of a class of buildings that are familiar to most 
Englishmen. For over a century the Northmen were not 
remarkable for their constructive works in Neustria; it was 
Duke Rosert and his son, the first Wit11am, who gave 
the impetus which eventually led to the erection of so 
many great buildings in France and England. The reigns 
of the two extended from 1027 to 1087. In that period 
works were in progress at Mont St. Michel, Montvilliers, 
Jumieges, St. George de Boscherville, St. Ouen, Rouen, 
the cathedrals of Lisieux and Coutances, and elsewhere. 
M. Sarinr PAu points out as a remarkable fact that the 
Normans were unable to create or appropriate a system of 
vaulting that would be adapted to the large naves. On 
the other hand, they were never surpassed in their system 
of arching. Another deficiency was to be seen in the life- 
less sculpture. M. Sarnr Pauw declares that until the 
Renaissance, Normandy was without genuine sculptors. 
The course of architecture in the district is carefully fol- 
lowed down to the sixteenth century, and the excellent 
illustrations suggest the qualities which most often prevail in 
the buildings. 

If Normandy is familiar ground to most architects few 
of them have ventured to study Portuguese buildings. One 
courageous man spent years in an endeavour to display the 
importance of the monasiery at Batalha, but the singularity 
of his work cannot tempt readers to glance at the engravings. 


M. Henri Nopet, who has written on the architecture of 


Portugal, is not likely, we fear, to gain much applause for 
what he has done. An article on the subject could not be 
omitted from an encyclopdia of architecture, but how 
many of the readers have an interest in anything which 
belongs to Portugal? Yet there ought to be many things 
in the country to reward investigation. At Evora can be 
seen fourteen granite columns, with white marble capitals 
and bases, which belonged toa temple of Diana. There 
are Roman remains in several other places. 
the cathedral of Evora dates from 1186, and the cathedral 
of Coimbra is also of the twelfth century. M. Noper says 
that a sort of synthesis of the twelfth century is to 
be seen at Alcobaca, one of the fourteenth at Batalha, 
one of the sixteenth at Belem, while Mafra repre- 
sents the eighteenth century. Portugal being wealthy 
the grandees and clergy could be indifferent to questions of 
cost, and in consequence there is a superfluity of ornament 
in many of the buildings. The mason was subordinate to 
the carver. Yet to most strangers the elaborate work that 
is visible in the buildings appears to be much less genuine 
than the plateresque decoration which is found in Spain. 
It cannot be credited that the Portuguese designers were 
more than imitators of their neighbours’ work, or that they 
were able to avoid copying the less interesting details. 
There was one grand opportunity for creating architecture 
in Portugal which was not utilised adequately. In the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the people were enriched 
by their colonial enterprise. MANogL, the king, was able 
to erect, according to M. Nopet, twelve monasteries, ten 
churches, four hospitals and palaces, chateaux, arsenals, 
magazines, besides engineering works. There was a medley 
of styles to which Moorish, Italian, Indian and Gothic con- 
tributed. At Belem a native architect was employed, but 
the king imported French architects, who made the style of 
their country fashionable, and in that way confusion became 
more confounded. Up to the present a similar condition 
has prevailed, and it would be now difficult to define what 
is meant by style in Portugal. 

Among the miscellaneous articles there are many which 
deal with important subjects. M. Garczynsk1 describes 
the process of levelling employed in France, which differs 
in many ways from the English. The staff has the’ figures 
reversed, and is accordingly safer for novices. ‘There is an 
advantage in having the bench marks of the official levels 
of the Ponts et Chaussées pointed out by a metal seal or 
other appliance, on which the height above the medium 
level of the sea is inscribed. In England we have only the 
broad arrow, and to ascertain an ordnance level requires 
time. The French surveyor can start a datum line at once 
with the help of the level on the nearest public building. 


gives a rather novel form to the laws, 


The nave of 


M. JULIEN writes about perspective like a master, and 
M. RIVOALEN traces 
the history of pilasters, niches, pedestals, doorways, ceil- 
ings, &c. M. PLanar describes the mouldings of all 
periods. Altogether the volume is among the most valuable 
of the series, and denotes that the vigour of conductor, 
contributors, and artists is in no way diminished by their 
onerous labours. 


MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL: PAST AND ~ 
PRESENT. 


O man of the present century whom we can call to mind, 
says the Manchester Guardian, was more devoted to the 
many interesting traditions and associations connected with 
Manchester’s Collegiate Church than Richard Parkinson, D.D., 
some time, in succession, Fellow and Canon of that foundation, 
and Principal of St. Bees College. It was one of the Canon’s 
dreams to see the ‘Old Church” restored in harmony with the 
intentions and designs of its founder, Lord De La Warre, and 
of its first Warden (1422-58), John Huntington. It was not 
merely a dream, however. The Canon offered the handsome 
subscription of 1,000/. towards raising a fund “for rebuilding, 
on its original lines, the ancient parish church of Manchester, 
in commemoration of Queen Victoria’s first visit to the city in 
1851.” But the scheme came to nothing. Were it possible for 
the Canon to revisit the church now, he would, we think, see 
this dream of his life pretty well realised. We suppose there 
are still some few Manchester men about who remember the 
Collegiate Church as it was when Parkinson succeeded John 
Clowes, of Broughton Hall, as Fellow. The fine masonry of 
the nave had all been thickly coated over with plaster, and 
much defaced in the process, in Waterloo year, when Roman 
cement would appear to have been cheap and plentiful ; the 
north and south galleries were there in all their ugliness, the 
parochial and municipal seats were enclosed within glass 
screens at the west end, and above these rose the “ Chetham 
Gallery,” the front of which was occupied by the boys of “the 
College,” and the back by the organ, organist, singing men and 
singing boys. The organ had then been removed from its old 
position over the entrance to the choir or chancel for Man- 
chester’s first grand Musical Festival in 1828, a position it 
occupied when Malibran sang some of her last notes in the 
church during the festival of 1836. Then there was the stately- 
looking gallery over the choir entrance, formerly occupied by 
the organ, converted at the period under review into two very 
imposing-looking pews, supposed to be for the exclusive use of 
the Feoffees of Chetham’s College, but generally taken pos- 
session of by military officers stationed here, or.some others of 
the é.2¢e of the town. Those whose memories do not go so far 
back as sixty years may form some sort of a notion of the 
exterior and interior of the church at that period by referring 
to the illustrations given by Palmer in Dr. Hibbert-Ware’s 
“Fonndations in Manchester.” On all hands it will be ad- 
mitted that the change in the appearance of the interior of the 
church from the state of things that existed sixty years ago is 
most complete. One vestige of the past those concerned in the 
restoration which has been going on during the last ten years 
have wisely allowed to remain as a relic of the earliest work in 
the church. This is the really beautiful great central arch at 
the west end of the nave, which, now carefully denuded of the 
coatings of the Roman-cement period of 1815, is one of the 
choicest specimens of Pointed architecture to be found in the 
County Palatine. 

How many “restorations” of one sort or another the church’ 
has undergone during the last two centuries we have neither 
time nor space to set forth. Whether it was intended as a sort 
of thanksgiving for Waterloo we cannot say, but the “ restora- 
tion” of 1815 was the vilest defacement the church perhaps 
ever underwent. Cromwell and his Roundheads, who ‘are 
commonly reputed to have been perfect masters in the work of 
church mutilation, could not have done much worse. Towards 
the end of the forties, during the churchwardenship of Mr,, 
now Sir W. Cunliffe Brooks, some internal work was done,’ 
inc.\uding a highly decorated ceiling of the then fashionable 
‘““Owen Jones” pattern. In 1858 some external and internal 
repairs were commenced and fairly carried out. The next 
work was something more important and substantial. Mr. 
J. E. Gregan, architect, Mr. David Bellhouse, builder, and 
others, reported that the masonry of the tower was in a very 
insecure state, and that it was necessary to take down the 
greater part, ifaot the whole. The latter course was ultimately 
decided upon ; the old tewer was demolished, and the corner- 
stone of the present tower, which was designed by the late Mr. | 
J.. P. Holden, was laid by Bishop Prince Lee cn August 4,’ 
1864. One of those who “assisted” at that function was the 
present Dean (Dr. Maclure), then acting as chaplain to the 
High Sheriff, the late Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth. Towards 
the end of 1867 the tower, which is as nearly as possible a 
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facsimile of the old structure, was completed, and on Whit- 
Sunday (May 31), 1868, was formally dedicated. Upon the 
completion of the tower the great western window was 
filled with stained-glass, the subjects represented being the 
“ Ascension” and “ Acts of Mercy,” as a memorial of the late 
Mr. James Collier Harter. It should be stated that several 
well-known Nonconformists contributed to the rebuilding of the 
tower, showing the existence of a praiseworthy veneration for 
the old pile among “all sorts and conditions of men.” _ 

Perhaps the most perfect and most costly restoration the 
church has ever undergone since it was first erected was that 
commenced in 1882, and which may now, we suppose, be 
regarded as practically completed. Some eight years before 
this work commenced (on July 29, 1874) Bishop Fraser, Dean 
Cowie and the then canons of Manchester held a private meet- 
ing to take into consideration the erection of a new cathedral. 
A resolution was passed that “it was desirable to erect a new 
cathedral on a new site.” The scheme, never countenanced 
with much favour by the people of Manchester, went no further 
than the passing of the resolution. And here it may be 
remarked that at the outset of this last restoration the question 
was often raised, “Why not build a new cathedral?” In a 
word, that was never the intention of those who promoted and 
have carried out this ten years’ work. They knew well enough 
the herculean task of raising the half million or more sterling 
necessary to erect a cathedral at all befitting the dignity of the 
city and of the diocese, and they were further impressed with 
the fact that even if such a new cathedral could be erected it 
would never hold a place in the affections of the people of 
Manchester comparable to that commanded by their “ Old 
Church.” Their desire was to restore the interior of the church 
on its original lines, precisely as it was in the time of Warden 
Huntington. With this end in view they commissioned as 
architect Mr. J. S. Crowther, whose former work, especially as 
architect of St. Mary’s, Hulme, St. Mary’s, Crumpsall, St. 
Benedict’s, Ardwick, and (as Bishop Fraser once described it, 
“the gem of the diocese”) Bury parish church, fully justified 
their selection. Before giving a necessarily brief account of 
the work done during the last ten years, the names of three 
citizens who have been most intimately associated with that 
undertaking should net, we think, pass unrecorded. These are 
Mr. George Milner, to whom, as senior churchwarden of 
Manchester at the time, his fellow-parishioners are mainly 
indebted for the inception of the scheme; Mr. John William 
Maclure, M.P., the present senior warden, whose influence and 
unwearied perseverance have been of so much value in securing 
“the sinews of war,” and Mr. Thomas Lings, who, as 
comptroller to the churchwardens, has by his admirable business 
qualities and general guidance of the work rendered most 
important service in bringing all to a successful issue. 

The work of restoring the entire roof of the nave, removing 
the north and south galleries, and rebuilding the pillars, 
arches and clerestory of the nave was commenced in 1882. 
Judging from the architec.’s report, the project was not com- 
menced a day too soon. Upon examination it was discovered 
that the whole of the beams in the nave roof were so decayed 
that it was simply marvellous that the building during some 
violent storm had not been wrecked altogether. It was also 
found that in propping up the galleries the pillars supporting 
the roof had been disgracefully, if not wantonly, injured, and 
thereby rendered quite unsafe. On removing the coatings of 
cement from the pillars it was seen that the masonry was not 
only decaying, but that the stone had been hacked and chipped 
simply to fit in the cement. In cases where the cement did not 
comfortably fit in with the ornamented capitals of the pillars, 
the capitals had been ruthlessly demolished. With these dis- 
coveries it became obvious to those interested in the work that 
they had scarcely “counted the cost.” Subsequently (on 
March 29, 1883) a special meeting of the inhabitant ratepayers 
of Manchester was held in the Town Hall, presided over by the 
then mayor, Alderman John Hopkinson, At this meeting, 
which was composed not only of leading Churchmen but of 
representatives of nearly every denomination in the city, Mr. 
Milner set forth, on the basis of Mr. Crowther’s report, the 
absolute necessity of the restoration being thoroughly carried 
out. The result of this meeting was that the churchwardens 
were requested to apply to the Ordinary for a faculty to enable 
them to take down the north gallery and carry into effect the 
alterations and additions recommended by Mr. Crowther in his 
report. A further and more substantial result of the architect’s 
report was that, chiefly owing to the vigorous action of Mr. 
Maclure, many handsome sums were subscribed and promises 
made to build the arches in the nave, and to place stained-glass 
windows in the clerestory and other parts of the church. The 
work then went on apace. The roof was entirely renewed 
with the strongest English oak obtainable. Fortunately the 
original exquisitely carved bosses, each varying one from the 
other in design, were all saved except one, which was renewed. 
In every other respect the roof was entirely renewed in accord- 
ance with its original design. All the pillars, arches and cleres- 


tories were restored, except the great western arch, “ which,” as ! 


one deeply interested in the work remarked the other day, 
“has been left as a memento of the past, being comparatively 
uninjured.” All this work, as well as all the other masonry 
renewed in the church, has been carried out by Mr. Crowther,. 
in strict accordance with his instructions not merely to 
“restore,” but to replace every stone and to follow every line 
and detail as they existed when the church was first erected. 

The total amount expended on various erections and on the 
general restoration of the nave, irrespective of the reroofing of 
the Derby Chapel, which cost about 1,500/., and towards which 
the present Earl of Derby subscribed 1,000/,, and the recent 
reflooring of the nave with adamant and dove-coloured and 
black and white marble at a cost of 2,000/., has been about 
60,000/, Besides the nave, it may be briefly stated that the 
interesting Ely or Bishop Stanley Chapel has been well 
restored, whilst the ancient chancel-roof has been removed and 
replaced by a new roof of English oak. In reference to the 
old chancel-roof, it should be stated that the ancient bosses and 
figures of angels, after undergoing a preserving process of 
boiling in oil, have been reinstated as far as they were found 
good and sound. What is left of the ancient timber forms a 
graceful contrast to the ancient mouldings, while the old rafters, 
cut up into panels, form an excellent background. This restored 
old ceiling, or the ancient timber of which it is composed, has 
been bolted up to the new oak roof. In the other alterations in 
the church we should not omit mentioning the clearing away 
the wall at the east end of the nave on the north side. By this 
a really fine vista has been obtained, forming the most perfect 
view at present in the church, of the entire length of the interior 
from east to west, or from west to east. It is understood that 
steps will ere long be taken to throw open the corresponding 
entire length on the south side, by the removal of the library, as 
far as the chapter-house. One other new erection during the 
ten years under review should be mentioned. This is the 
chapel at the east end of the south chancel aisle, adjoining the 
chapter-houss, containing the altar-tomb and recumbent effigy 
of Manchester’s “ Bishop of all denominations,” James Fraser. 
As far as visitors are concerned, this shrine is perhaps the 
most attractive spot in the cathedral. The entire cost of the 
windows put in since 1884 and promised amounts to about 
7,000/, 

Thus after many years of devoted work on the part of those 
who have had to raise the necessary funds, Manchester can now 
boast a church which deserves the name of a cathedral. As 
regards the exterior, perhaps one does not feel that this remark 
fully applies. But once inside the church we feel to the full 
the imposing effect of its proportions. This is good for many 
reasons, but for none more than that there is no other building 
in the city, ecclesiastical or secular, with which such a host of 
associations is linked. hed 
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ART TRAINING IN SCOTLAND. 


aie E prizes awarded by the Council of the Royal Scottish 
Academy for studies of the figure made in the Life 
Academy during the last session were presented on Thursday 
afternoon last week in the R.S.A. Library, Edinburgh. The 
following awards were made :—The Chalmers bursary, Robert 
J. Brough; extra prize for painting, A. Coutts Fraser; the 
Chalmers-Jervise prize for the best drawing from the life, 
A. Coutts Fraser ; for the second best drawing from the life, 
James T. Murray ; Maclaine-Watters medal, Robert J. Brough ; 
the Stuart prize, W. Skeoch Cumming and Robert J. Brough 
(equal). There being no work of sufficient merit by a student 
in this year’s exhibition, the Keith prize was withheld. . 

Sir George Reid, president of the Academy, who occupied 
the chair, delivered an address. He thought, he said in the 
outset, that the custom of having an address from the Presi- 
dent at the presentation of prizes to the successful students had 
much to commend it, as it afforded perhaps the only oppor- 
tunity there was in the course of the year for offering a few 
words of encouragement and advice to those who were enter- 
ing upon a career abounding in difficulties and discourage- 
ments. Proceeding, he remarked that the average merit 
of the work produced in the life school this year was 
higher, and that so good were the designs sent in com. 
petition for the Stuart Prize that the Council had some 
difficulty in deciding to which the prize should be awarded. 
After a careful examination of the drawings, it was agreed that 
the prize, which had come to be of considerable value, should 
be divided between Mr. Skeoch Cumming and Mr. Robert 
Brough ; but it was only right to add that the designs of Mr. 
Burns and Mr. Brown were of such merit that had they been 
sent in last year one or other would have gained the prize. 
While he was speaking on the subject of life school prizes, he had 
much pleasure in informing them that a gentleman well known 
in Edinburgh for his generosity and public spirit, Mr. J. R. 
Findlay, had kindly placed in his (the President’s) hands, a 
sum of money to be used in assisting the best student of the 
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year to continue his studies abroad should he wish to do so. 
Although many of the drawings made in the life school during 
the past year showed a marked advance, there was still abundant 
room left for improvement: and he would again direct their 
attention to the impor‘ance of continuing their study of the 
antique. They would never rightly understand what the beauti- 
ful human form was till they had made themselves masters to 
some extent of the secrets hidden in the broken and muti- 
lated fragments of the art of ancient Greece. He wished them 
to look at Greek art long and carefully, not in the vain endea- 
vour to make their own work a repetition of it—that was use- 
less, and worse than useless—but for the sake of its influence 
in other ways, principally in raising their ideal to a higher level, 
and their standard of beauty to something far beyond that of 
the average life school model. He knew no good reason why 
the study of the antique and the study of the living model 
should not be carried on side by side. One part of the 
day might be profitably spent in the life school, and the 
other part quite as profitably in the adjoining statue gal- 
lery, where there was a large collection of casts from the 
antique belonging to the Board of Manufactures—a collection 
in some respects unequalled by any other in the kingdom. The 
Board, he felt sure, would gladly afford the students every 
possible facility for studying in the gallery when they were not 
at work in thelife school. In regard to study in the life school, 
the Council had decided—and he thought wisely decided—to 
abolish the restriction which excluded students from the class 
after their fourth year. This rule was made at a time when the 
demands on the accommodation of the classroom were greater 
than at present. He was glad that it was now open to any of 
the former students who might wish to avail themselves of the 
Opportunity to continue their studies from the life. Their 
presence in the life school would not only be welcome, but their 
influence on the younger students would be of great value. 
Students often learned more from each other than from their 
official teachers, and the influence and example of these elder 
students would help to raise the general standard of the work 
doneintheschool. The President continued :—This brings me 
to the subject on which it is more especially my intention to 
address you—the importance of a thorough technical training 
to those who have made choice of art asaprofession. Painting 
implies something more than mental conception. You may 
have imagination, you may have poetic feeling, but unless you 
can give visible expression to what you see and feel, 
you need hardly expect to attain distinction as painters. 
The material qualities of art are its first necessity, and much 
of your success will depend on how far you acquire the 
mastery of them. Good eyes, skilful fingers, and manipulative 
skill are needed, as well as delicate artistic perception . of 
what is beautiful, and for lack of technical skill many 
painters, in other respects highly endowed with the gift of 
artistic perception, waste time, and even life itself, in futile 
efforts to express their thoughts and feelings. I think I may 
venture to say, without much risk of contradiction, that, asa 
rule, English and Scottish artists are for the most part un- 
trained or half trained, and some of them can hardly be said 
to be trained at all. We have no thorough and prolonged 
‘system of art training. We do not learn our méfer in the 
same way that our brethren in France do. Although we have 
schools of art in almost every provincial town in Scotland, we 
have no great central school where the student can receive a 
thorough training. It is all more or less a matter of chance or 
haphazard with us how our artists are educated. The Royal 
Scottish Academy is alive to the necessity for something 
being done to improve this state of things, and is doing its 
best, but the means at its disposal are limited, and it may be 
years before any really effective action can be taken. Our 
present system of teaching is altogether inadequate. We have 
no proper hold on our students, no proper means of controlling 
and directing their studies. After a session or two—or it may 
be, perhaps, after only a few months—devoted to drawing 
from the antique, a student applies for admission to the life 
school of the Academy. The standard required for admission 
is not very high (not nearly so high as it ought to be). He is 
admitted, and perhaps for a session or two he continues to 
attend. He then disappears, and his whereabouts is next 
discovered, perhaps, by a large brass door-plate with the 
word “studio” inscribed in bold letters. In his abundant 
leisure the student has taken to landscape or trifling 
figure studies. These have found their way into some of the 
numerous provincial exhibitions, or it may be from want of 
proper watchfulness into the exhibition of the Academy itself. 
In an evil hour for the student a purchaser has turned up, and 
there and then ends the student and begins the professional 
artist. Surely never was a profession more quickly Jearned or 
a business started with so little capital. It is said, and on 
inquiry I have had the truth of the saying confirmed, that a 
shoemaker cannot learn to stitch perfectly in less than from 
four to seven years, and we know that carpenters, joiners, 
cabinetmakers and housepainters are apprenticed in youth for 
a term of years, generally for four or five. I ask you why, in 
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the name of common sense, should it be thought possible that 
the art of painting, one of the most difficult and complex of 
handicrafts, can be acquired after a year or two of promiscuous 
and desultory study? The idea is simply preposterous, One 
reason why French artists are, as a rule, so much better skilled 
in matters of technique than. our own lies in the difference of 


‘their early training, which often extends over a long period of 


years, and the result is a mastery of drawing and a thorough- 
ness and skill in mere technique that is very rare among our- 
selves. I advise you to get quit of the too common belief that 
success in painting is to be attained without paying a great 
price for it. Many of those French artists who afterwards 
became famous contentedly shut themselves up in the atelier 
of a master for seven years, and perhaps for seven years more 
they endured poverty and hard labour, without thinking either 
the time or the labour ill-spent. We hear much in these days 
of technical education, and I believe that if all art cannot be 
taught the handicraft of art can, and something besides. You 
must acquire sound technical methods of work if you wish your 
pictures to last. Do not trust to mere haphazard in so important a 
matter. If you wish to satisfy yourselves as to the necessity for 
this, and see with your own eyes the results of unsound methods 
of work, formerly so common in this country, you have only to 
go into the neighbouring National Gallery. You will there 
find many really fine pictures, painted within the last fifty or 
sixty years by Scottish and English artists—pictures by Rae- 
burn, by Thomson, of Duddingston ; by Etty, by Geddes, by 
Duncan, by Watson Gordon, Harvey and M‘Culloch—already 
reduced to the condition of mere wrecks. Some of them are 
cracked and torn ; others are sliding off the canvases on which 
they are painted. And alongside you will see pictures, painted 
two or three hundred years ago, almost as fresh and brilliant 
as on the day they left the painter’s easel—not the slightest 
trace of change or decay visible in them. The evils referred to 
have arisen from the want of sound technical knowledge. The 
artist thought only of the result he wished to attain, and never 
troubled himself about the methods he employed. There aze 
sound and unsound methods in painting, just as there are in 
other things, and the student should not be left to find them out 
for himself. I hope that some day the Academy will be in a 
position to give its students much more efficient teaching on 
such important matters than it can at present. As it is, it is 
only elementary, or little more than elementary, teaching that 
is given. I believe it is sound so far as it goes; but it does 
not go far enough. In the meantime I would recommend 
advanced students to go abroad for further training, but not until 
they are sure that they have learned all that there is to learn 
at home. There is something amounting to almost a craze at 
present among young art students, both male and female, to go 
to Paris to study, as if in some mysterious way their going there 
would work wonders. Believe me, it will do nothing of the 
kind ; you will just have to go through the drudgery and the 
elementary work there which you ought to have gone through 
at home. There is no escaping it. It is only after you have 
learned all or nearly all there is to learn here that you should 
go, and when you go I hope it will be to remain for at least a 
year or two, not for five or six months, as is too often the case. 
Little good is to be had from so short a stay. You are likely 
only to acquire some of the worst vices and none of the virtues 
of the French school. You may learn some of the cheaper 
tricks of the atelier, and, if you have the gift of tongues, may 
become fairly proficient in the d/ague and persiflage that goes 
on, or that used to in some of them in bygone days; but you 
are hardly likely to acquire those solid qualities which are 
alone of value. You will probably find among your fellow- 
students theorists of all kinds, some, perhaps, who assert that 
all past example in art is vain, and that there is no virtue, no 
salvation, but in the last new “ movement,” that Impressionism 
or some other “ism” is the only thing in these days of 
enlightenment worthy of belief. But when you hear such 
things you will do well to keep in mind that in every country 
and in every school there are two parties, the one anxious to 
preserve and defend (the traditional conservative party), the 
other eager for change and novelty, men who feel that it is the 
nature of art to be various, that no one method of expression, 
however gcod, can for ever occupy it. Both are necessary 
for a living art, ana while we respect the devotion that cherishes 
a venerable faith, we should not withhold our sympathy and 
interest from those who venture out on the unknown sea. But 
you will do well to keep yourselves as far as possible aloof from 
all artistic sects and coteries. The artistic “movements” of 
which so much is heard nowadays are, many of them, nothing 
more than tentative. They may ultimately prove to be of the 
greatest benefit. At least they serve one good purpose, that of 
preventing stagnation, the most fatal of all diseases for art. 
But I advise you not to make yourselves violent partisans in 
what you will find to be a restless, uncertain, quarrelsome, ever- 
changing business. The less you trouble yourselves about such 
things in your student days the better.. Talking and theorising 
about art is mere useless waste of time. It must have been 
after listening to something of the kind that Carlyle said, “ Ah, 
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well ! I can make nothing of artists, nor of their work either. 
Empty as other folks’ kettles are, artists’ kettles are emptier, 
and good for nothing but tying to the tails of mad dogs.” 
There are fashions in execution, too, which you will do well to 
be on your guard against. Mere cleverness and dexterity has a 
great power over young artists, and this kind of cleverness 
sometimes passes as the evidence of much knowledge. Itis often 
quite the reverse, and only hides a shallow, superficial method 
of studying nature. I fear there is too much truth in the saying 
that “in quieter times art was an expression of individual senti- 
ment, but it has now become a struggle in which manual 
dexterity wins.” I would rather see imperfect work done 
by an artist who is painfully and laboriously search- 
ing after something that he feels beyond his grasp 
than the smart, dexterous, superficial completeness so common 
in the work of many foreign painters. There are born painters 
that want the accomplishment of art, and have none of this 
dexterity—we have had many examples in our own country— 
but it is none the less obvious from what one sees abroad that 
there are “made” painters of the schools—painters who are 
wholly “lacking in vision and the faculty divine.” In going 
abroad it is not to ape the manners or adopt the ways of 
foreigners. You go to get knowledge and experience, which 
may be of value in after-life. You may return speaking with a 
slightly foreign accent, and painting, perhaps, with a very pro- 
nounced one, but your own good common sense will soon lead 
you. to abandon both. Don’t let your work become merely 
feeble or trivial outgrowths of some other artist’s, or the 
offerings of admiring incapacity in the shape of more or less 
dexterous imitations of some painter who happens to be upper- 
most in the uppermost “movements” of the day. You must 
be true to yourselves and to your own way of seeing things. It 
is useless to look at nature, or indeed at anything else, with 
other men’s eyes. And, lastly, never forget that you are 
Scotsmen. In the choice of subjects for your art keep to your 
own country—to the life and work of the people you know and 
understand, and to the landscape with which you are familiar. 
You will never learn to understand or sympathise with the 
scenery of a fcreign land or the life of a foreign people as you 
do with those of your own land. 


TESSERAs. 


Italian Architecture. 


oe distinctions had become visible at an early period 
of the Italian Renaissance, and led to the creation of three 
distinct schools—the Florentine, the Roman, the Venetian— 
founded respectively by Brunelleschi, Bramante and San 
Michele. It was to the Venetian was due the honour of 
having best succeeded in adapting the antique architecture to 
modern wants. The works of its founder, San Michele, at 
Verona, and Sansovino at Venice, while they were among the 
most successful ever reared for harmony and beauty of form, 
and proportion and refinement and elegance of detail, exhi- 
bited the Classic style completely bent to modern uses and 
reformed on modern ideas. Palladio was their true disciple, 
and followed in the same spirit, enlightened and refined by the 
practice and influence of contemporary schools and further 
study of the antique. After no great lapse of years these three 
schools became less definable. As the Florentine school arose 
earliest, so it appears to have been earliest lost. It imbibed the 
spirit cf the Roman, and at length lost its own distinctive 
character. The Roman again assimilated to the Venetian, 
which spread throughout Lombardy and became the chief source 
of the succeeding style of Italy, and mainly supplied the various 
streams of art in Transalpine Europe, Spain, France, England, 
Germany and Belgium equally following in a manner charac- 
teristic of each particular country in the footsteps of Venice. 
This style was sometimes called Palladian, from the fact of 
Palladio having fully developed and absorbed into his own 
system the styles of his great predecessors of the school, and 
from his having greatly amplified the resources of the school 
or sub-style by introducing into it what would harmonise 
therewith of the Roman school. No style was ever more 
bountifully aided by the sister arts of painting and sculp- 
ture than the Italian. A‘sthetic ornament replaced the 
symbolic of the Gothic, because symbolism was felt to be 
no longer needful, architecture’s office of teacher being 
superseded by the printed page, on the invention of printing 
and diffusion of education among the people, since which event 
doctrinal truths were best inculcated, and the will and the 
affections would be most powerfully operated upon through the 
medium of literature. The modern Italian system of archi- 
tecture was carried on in tolerable purity till the time of 
Bernini and Borromini, and the latter half of the sixteenth 
century witnessed the erection of edifices of great merit, though 
not equal to earlier works. By the two last-named architects 
novelty being sought for its own sake, and with little regard to 
beauty, the style became corrupted, till at length, towards the 


latter end of the seventeenth century: it appeared quite a. 
degenerate variety of the original style. About the middle of 
the seventeenth century the singular style of ornamentation. 
called the Louis Quatorze was introduced from France, where it: 
had been developed and perfected. It was succeeded by the 
Louis Quinze or Rococo style, which was little beyond a debase-- 
ment of its predecessor. Improvement dawned in the eighteenth. . 
century on the manner bequeathed by Bernini and Borromini,. 
and the style was pursued by Galilei and Ivara, and by 
Vanvitelli, who designed the Caserta Palace at Naples. 


Studies and Completed Works. 

The intelligence of the artist is often more prominent and: 
striking in a drawing or slight sketch than in a finished produc- 
tion, whence persons who have acquired a refined or artificial: 
taste generally value sketches more than pictures, since finish- 
ing often blunts or conceals this excellence; but then the 
drawings or sketches so valued must be the works of great 
painters who knew how to finish, for from their perfect know- 
edge is derived the intelligence which they are enabled to dis-- 
play in their imperfect exertions of it. The drawings of a 
mere draughtsman are never highly esteemed, however excel- 
lently designed or brilliantly executed, a loose, incorrect sketch, 
of Rembrandt or Salvator Rosa being always preferred by 
persons conversant in the art to the most elaborate productions. 
of the light and brilliant pens of Pietro Testa and La Fage.. 
Collectors of pictures and drawings are often ridiculed for 
paying great prices for slight or juvenile productions of great 
artists, and it must be owned that vanity and a silly desire of 


: possessing what is rare are often the motives for such purchases. 


But nevertheless they are in many instances of a more liberal: 
and more reasonable kind, for by the association of ideas we 
often trace a connection between the earliest and the latest,. 
between the most imperfect and the most perfect productions. 
of a great master, which makes not only his slight sketches, 
but his boyish studies interesting. The question, therefore, 
which is often insultingly put to such collectors, “‘ Would you: 
give such a sum for this if the artist had done nothing better?” 
does not rest upon a full or fair statement of the case, for the 
collector might very candidly answer No, without incurring any 
just imputation of false taste or servile deference to the authority 
of great names. 
Assyrian Art. 

Assyrian architecture, like Babylonian, took, as is always. 
the case, its character from the nature of the country and the 
material employed. All was artificial; the mound on which. 
stood the city, the walls, the palace. But the unlimited com- 
mand of brick earth would allow thé platform and the build- 
ings to be spread out to any extent. They had not rocks to- 
hew into temples. These in Egypt and elsewhere were the 
types and models of later edifices, when the builders had to- 
draw the ponderous stone from quarries, either in the neigh- 
bourhood or from some distance. The earth itself was the 
unfailing material ; and its use, and the enormous extent to: 
which it was hardened into walls, platforms, palaces, temples, 
hanging gardens, lived long in the poetry of the west, as in 
Ovid’s allusion to the “muri coctiles” of Semiramis. Much 
earlier the prophet Nahum, when he menaces Nineveh with, 
ruin, among other taunting sentences utters this, ‘‘ Draw thee 
waters for the siege, fortify thy strongholds ; go into clay, and 
tread the mortar; make strong the brick-kiln.” The un- 
measured extent of the cities so built, and their burying them- 
selves when overthrown in their own rubbish, and becoming 
these shapeless mounds, is exactly what we might expect ; and 
with these wrecks, these mountains of brick rubble, travellers 
have long been familiar on the plains of Babylonia. Nor is it. 
surprising to find that luxurious Nineveh already attired itself 
in the rich Babylonian garments, which for splendour of hues- 
and fineness of woof were proverbial from the times of the 
earliest Hebrew writers to the most sumptuous days of Rome; nor 
that their furniture, vases, utensils should exhibit graceful. 
forms ; that their chambers should be painted with borders of 
elegant design and brilliant colouring. But that they should’ 
have their own school of sculpture ; that their palace or temple. 
walls should be lined with reliefs, which show at least some 
very high artistic powers, was certainly, notwithstanding the 
precedent of the Egyptian battle-pieces and religious cere- 
monies, the last thing which one would have dreamed of 
finding in the edifices of ancient Assyria. Their sculpture, by: 
every appearance, was indigenous, original, taken from Assyrian: 
life, representing Assyrian form and costume; it does not: 
Egyptianise till a comparatively late period. The secret of. 
true majesty and true beauty was reserved for Greece; majesty,,. 
irrespective of magnitude—beauty, which ventured to reveal 
the whole form of man. The Assyrian is high art, but it is still 
barbaric art ; not merely is it ignorant of perspective, often of 
proportion ; it allows itself very strange devices to suggest its 
own meaning, the most whimsical accessories to tell its story. 
Its aim and object is historic and religious—addressed to a 
people who still dwelt on symbolic forms, and were yet far 
from the exquisite anthropomorphism of Greece, it is not ideal 
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mor in the higher sense imaginative. The impressions which 
it sought to create, and which even ‘now it does create, are awe 
at its boldness, size, strength, massiveness, gorgeousness. It 
is by gigantic dimensions that it intimates power ; by a stern 
sedateness of countenance and splendour of dress, kingly 
majesty. The lofty tiara adds to the solemn dignity of 
the human head ; the draperies, hard in outline, mere layers of 
alabaster instead of folds, are worked into a kind of network 
of embroidery. It is at the same time. singularly true and 
absolutely untrue; it does not, on some of the reliefs, give 
more than two fore legs to a pair of horses in a chariot ; there 
is no gradation in size ; and yet there is a spirit and freedom in 
its outline, a force and energy in its forms, a skill in grouping, 
which ventures on some of the boldest attitudes into which the 
figure of the warrior can be thrown; it has that which is to 
sculpture what action, according to Demosthenes, was to 
oratory, life. It is in its better period perhaps more real in its 
animal than in its human forms ; some horses’ heads are ex- 
tremely fine. It is orientally jealous of revealing the female 
form ; women are seen on the battlements, tearing their hair 
-or carried away captive, but with none of that exposure which, 
whatever may be its effect as to decency, adds so much to the 
‘grace of sculpture. 


Architecture and the Phonetic Arts. 

One-half of the errors in design, and nine-tenths of those of 
the theory of architecture, arise from mistaken analogies with 
other arts with which it has no real affinity, and from false 
theories based on these erroneous data. First, then, archi- 
tecture has no affinity in principle with painting and sculpture. 
‘These arts are what are properly called phonetic arts; that is 
to say, are voices, or represent what may be expressed by 
words. In Egypt painting was the only mode of perpetuating 
thought, but since the invention of the alphabet painting has 
‘become subsidiary to writing ; still, all our paintings are either 
repetitions in a different form of what has been written, or 
representations of things which might be expressed more or 
Jess clearly in words. Hogarth’s Rake's Progress, for instance, 
or his Marriage dla Mode, is a novel written with the brush. 
The thousand-and-one pictures which illustrate Milton’s “ Para- 
‘dise Lost” or “ The Vicar of Wakefield” are only transcripts in 
another form of the original poem or novel; and even our 
landscape or animal painters are only doing in a vivid manner 
what words would paint—if not so well, yet in some respects 
with more distinctness of detail. Sculpture is an art which has 
‘the same tendencies and objects as painting, only that it ex- 
presses by form what its sister art accomplishes by the employ- 
ment of outline and colour. Still the pen, the brush and the 
chisel are only instruments for doing precisely the same thing, 
though in different ways. But architecture has nothing to do 
with words. No amount of eloquence will build a house, and 
no conjuration of words will keep out the weather or warm the 
inside of a dwelling ; words cannot make a house, and a build- 
ing can only express very few and a limited class of ideas, and 
‘these only very imperfectly. Notwithstanding all this, nothing 
is so common as to group these three aris together, and the 
painters, sculptors and architects are supposed generally to be 
men following different branches of the same profession, and 
are joined together in the same academies as if they had 
everything in common. If, however, architecture has no real 
affinity with these phonetic arts, there is another group of arts 
with which its relations are intimate, and all the analogies 
drawn from them are true—the group of the useful or technic 
arts ; and without attempting to go into any classification of 
these, it will be sufficient at present to define them as those arts 
which provide for mankind food, clothing and shelter. 


Joanna Block. 


Joanna Koerten Block is regarded by the Dutch as one of 
‘their -most remarkable female artists. She was born in Am- 
‘sterdam in 1650, and manifested a taste for the fine arts in her 
childhood. She learned music and embroidery and the art of 
modelling fruits and figures ; she also understood colouring, 
and engraved with a diamond on crystal and glass with sur- 
prising delicacy. Add to this that she painted in oil and water- 
colours in a novel manner. Possessing a rare art in blending 
‘colours, she copied pictures so wonderfully that they could 
scarcely be distinguished from the originals. This faculty of 
imitation she carried to such perfection that it was believed 
among her contemporaries that, had she devoted herself ex- 
‘clusively to this kind of work, she would have equalled the 
great masters. She gave up after a time the cultivation of this 
‘singular talent, however, for the development of another still 
more extraordinary, for which she has obtained a place among 
‘the artists of her country. All that the engraver accomplishes 
with the burin she was able to execute with the scissors. Her 
‘cuttings were indeed astonishing, Country scenes, marine 
views, animals, flowers, with portraits of perfect resemblance, 
‘she executed in a marvellous manner. This novel style of 
making pictures out of white paper created not a little sensation, 
and soon the matter became known abroad widely, and excited 


the curiosity of all the courts of Europe. Even artists could. 
not help admiring her, skill in this strange art, not one of them 
coming to Amsterdam without paying her a visit. The Czar, 
Peter the Great, princes of royal blood and nobles of the highest 
rank paid their respects to the simple Dutch maiden and 
examined her works with pleased curiosity. The Elector 
Palatine offered a thousand florins for three small pieces cut by 
her, but the offer was declined as not liberal enough. The 
Empress of Germany ordered a piece executed as a trophy of 
the arms of the Emperor Leopold I. The design showed the 
crown and Imperial arms upheld by eagles and surrounded by 
laurel wreaths, garlands of flowers and appropriate ornaments. 
This was executed in a wonderful manner, and for it the fair 
artist received four thousand florins. The portrait of the 
Emperor, cut by Joanna, is preserved in His Imperial Majesty’s 
cabinet at Vienna. Queen Mary of England and other royal 
personages wished to decorate their cabinets with the works of 
this artist. She cut many portraits, with which the sitters were 
both pleased and astonished. The Latin, German and Dutch 
verses composed in her honour would fill a volume. She had 
in her working-room a volume in which was registered the 
names of her illustrious visitors, the princes and princesses and 
other great personages writing their own. It is the same 
curious register in which Nicholas Verkslie saw the portraits of 
illustrious persons, appended each to the proper signature. 
This interesting addition is said to have been made by Adrien 
Block, the artist’s husband. He published a series of vignettes 
from her pieces. 
Durability of Timber, 

In situations so free from moisture that we may practically 
call them dry the durability of timber is almost unlimited. The 
roof of Westminster Hall is more than 450 years old. In 
Surling Castle are carvings in oak, well preserved, over 300 
years of age. Scotch fir has been found in good condition 
after a known use of 300 years, and the trusses of the roof of 
the basilica of St. Paul, Rome, were sound and good after 
1,000 years of service. Wood constantly wet in fresh water is 
quite as durable. Piles were dug from the foundations of old 
Savoy Palace in a perfectly sound state after having been down 
650 years. The piles of old London Bridge were found sound 
and perfect 800 years after they were driven. While the acidity 
of bog-water retards decay it seems likely that part of the pre- 
Servative property attributed to the stagnant liquid should be 
ascribed to the salts of metals or alkaline earths held in solution 
and deposited among the woody fibres. In the above situations 
the action of natural agents cannot be improved. But in 
certain other conditions man must resort to preservative pro- 
cesses to secure permanence of structure. When wood is 
damp we have to guard against dry-rot. When wood is 
alternately wet and dry we have to guard against wet-rot. 
When wood is constantly wet in sea-water we have to guard 
against teredo navalis and limnoria terebrans. 


Heraldry on Buildings. 

Avoid, if possible, the putting up anywhere of mere crests. 
A crest is more a personal cognisance than anything else, and 
does not necessarily denote to what family a man belongs. We 
frequently find the various cadets of a family bearing very 
different crests. It is the coat-of-arms which is the most im- 
portant feature in an achievement, and to it, therefore, pro- 
minence must be given. If space is limited, for instance, a 
coat-of-arms of reasonable size, without anything else, is much 
better than a small and crowded design which includes crest, 
helmet and mantling. If a crest is introduced, the helmet and 
mantling should be given also. The crest must, of course, be 
on a wreath, and the wreath should not be, as in too many 
cases it is, detached from the helmet and put high above it ; on 
the contrary, it should be placed round the upper part of the 
helmet, its proper place in a knight's equipment. It should not, 
therefore, be straight, but slightly curved to suit the roundness 
of the helmet. The mantling was originally, in all probability, 
a sort of Jugegree or veil made to protect the helmet and neck 
of the wearer from the rays of the sun. Now, however, it. has 
become an ornamental scroll, often flowing down from the 
helmet round the sides of the shield. When treated with dis- 
crimination and taste the mantling is a great effect to the 
beauty of an achievement, but when badly managed it is very 
much the reverse. The lines should all be free and flowing, and 
the different sides, though giving the effect of perfect balance, 
should not be in detail the same. Some of the earlier German 
mantlings are well worth study. There is always a certain 
amount of difficulty in getting supporters to look animated and 
as if they were really supporting the shield. Apart from the 
general treatment of their bodies, one great reason for this lack 
of verve is that they are generally represented as executing a 
difficult feat of balancing on the top of a series of twisted gas- 
brackets, which extend below the shield ; now this is all abso- 
lutely and utterly false, and has a ridiculous effect, Supporters 
should always stand on a solid base, but it seems to have passed 
the art of any heraldic artist to design a very suitable standing- 
place for them. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE Croydon Town Council are in a difficulty about 
their municipal buildings. - The sum assigned for the work, 
and approved by the authorities, was 70,o0./. Two con- 
tracts for the substructure have required an outlay of 
15,1532. ‘Tenders were invited for the superstructure, and 
they vary from 59,500/. to 67,2502. The wires for electric 
lighting will cost 7657, and the additional cost of heating 
will be 1,700/. Architect’s commission, clerk of works, 
furnishing, &c., are estimated at 10,0o00/. Altogether, the 
building may now be assumed to require 87,000/,, and at a 
moderate calculation the extras will amount to 3,000/. 
The original estimate was 57,o00/. for the building, and 
3,000/, lighting, heating and ventilation. The committee 
do not appear to understand how the difficulty of raising 
the money is to be overcome. The case has been laid 
before the Local Government Board, and the architect, 
Mr.’ C.. Henman, has been instructed “to consider and 
report what reductions, if any, could be made in the cost 
without impairing the efficiency or appearance of the build- 
ings.” The Local Government Board will no doubt order 
a fresh inquiry to take place ; but it may be necessary to 
promote a private Bill in Parliament in order to obtain 
powers for the additional expenditure. 


M. BENOUVILLE, a French architect, has completed an 
interesting study of Beauvais Cathedral. Hitherto there 
has been hesitation about approving of the constructional 
arrangements of the vaulting. There can be little doubt 
that the architect who designed the choir at Beauvais was 
eager to surpass all that had been accomplished at Amiens 
and elsewhere. A height of 160 feet*has been reached, but 
it entailed a most elaborate system of buttressing, which 
was, however, ineffective, for there was a collapse of the 
choir in 1284. This has been accepted as a proof that the 
Medizval architects could sometimes be forgetful when 
dealing with statical problems. M. BrNnouviLLE in his 
essay has investigated the subject, and his theory is that 
Beauvais by itself affords evidence of the scientific methods 
which were adopted in the thirteenth century to secure the 
stability of structures. The failure of the vaulting might 
arise from various causes besides inadequacy of the resisting 
parts, but the fact that additional points of support, were 
introduced aiter 1290 suggests that at the time it was 
believed there was inherent weakness in the vaulting. 


Mr. E. G. Groves, of Milton-under-Wychwood, one 
of the owners of the quarry where Taynton stone is now 
dug, demurs to what is said by Mr. T. G.. Jackson in his 
report on the pinnacles of St. Mary’s Church, Oxford. © Mr. 
GRovEs says that in the work done forty years ago not only 
was the material used unfairly, but the softest beds that the 
quarry produced were employed. In the exposed position 
occupied -by ‘the pinnacles, parapets and drip courses, 
nothing but the hardest and best stone should have been 
used, and that should have laid on its natural quarry bed ; 
otherwise the result must be disastrous alike to art and the 
reputation of the stone. Mr. Groves believes that had the 
softer beds of Clipsham stone been used in the same way 
the result would have been the same. Of course, the use 
of soft stone’ meant in this case an immense saving of 
labour. ‘Those whose duty it was to supervise and see that 
only the best material was used, and in the most natural 
way, are responsible for the present condition of the fabric. 


ANYTHING that helps the study of archeology deserves to 
be welcomed, and therefore we recommend the “ Archzo- 
logia Oxoniensis,” of which two parts have appeared, to the 

_ favourable consideration of our readers. Subjects relating 
to general as well as local archeology will be treated in the 
pages. In the first number are articles on “ Prehistoric 
Oxford,” “Pit Dwellings in High Street,” “Materials for 
Romano-British Epigraphy,” beside Mr. J. P. Harrison’s 
paper, “The Pre-Roman Clerestory Window in Christ 
_ Church Cathedral.” A part, at least, of the work lately 
_ discovered is supposed to belong to the church built by 
Dipanos in the eighth century. 
Harrison has a paper on a necklace of bugles and beads 
that was found at Arica, in Peru, and the author discusses 


In the second part, Mr. 


the origin of the ornament, and whether such beads were 
known in South America prior to the Spanish invasion. Mr- 
J. Romitty ALLEN appeals for the establishment of a 
museum to contain casts, models and photographs of early 
art and architecture in Great Britain. He maintains that 
“the ultimate excellence of our architecture, as of our 
literature, must always depend on qualities inherited from 
the Anglo-Saxon, tempered bythe imaginative capacities 
we owe to the Celt ;” and therefore he wouid have atten- 
tion given to “‘the successive phases of early art in Great 
Britain and Ireland from a.p. 450 to 1200.” . Mr. ROMILLY 
ALLEN considers that Anglo-Saxon art was more valuable 
than is generally imagined. Several other articles are 
worth attention, and the miscellany bids fair to be instructive 
and interesting. a 


Or late years canal works have not come under the con- 


sideration of Parliamentary Committees. But next yeara- 


Bill lodged by the Birmingham Canal Company will be 
among those on which evidence will be taken. The pro- 
posed works are less than a mile and a half in length, but 
they are expected to cost 80,o00/. It is intended to form a 
junction by means of two short canals and an inclined 
plane between the Haines Branch Canal and the Island 
Line Canal, and also in a similar manner to unite the Anson 
Branch Canal with the Wyrley and Essington Canal. The 
works are to be completed within seven years. For fifty 
years it was accepted as a principle that canals and railways 
must be in opposition and railway companies expended 
large sums in order that canals might be left without traffic. 
It is now seen that such a policy was shortsighted, and that 
canals and railways can co-operate with advantage to the 
owners of both means of communication. — A proof of this 
is seen in the undertaking of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, by which 4 per cent, is 
guaranteed on the proposed outlay. 


THE exhibitions of the Société Nationale in the Champ 
de Mars were incomplete, since architecture was ignored. 
The committee have decided to take a more broad view of 
their duties, and in the next exhibition there will be an 
architectural section. Itis to be hoped that, unlike the com- 
mittee of the Salon, they do not believe that architecture 
can be utilised as a means of providing a refuge for young 
ladies and gentlemen who think themselves superior to all 
forms of art, but at the same time it is not easy to make 
out of architectural drawings an attraction for Parisians. 
The Société would do well to try the experiment of exhibit- 
ing models only, for they can be understood by all classes. 
According to M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES, the president, the 
financial condition of the Société is satisfactory, and the 
committee can take a hopeful prospect of the future. 


Mr. J. M. Kemp, the designer of the Scott Monument 
in Edinburgh, was a man of genius, and if he lived he was 
likely to attain prosperity. But during a foggy night he 
fell into a canal. His family were left poor. Two of the 
children survive, and are in want. It has, therefore, been 
proposed by some members of the Edinburgh Town 
Council to ask the Lord Provost’s Committee to consider 
whether there should bea grant made in addition to the 
2o/. per annum at present paid out of the receipts taken at 
the Monument, so that the two unhappy people may be 
kept from destitution. Edinburgh did not contribute 
much towards the erection of the Scott Monument, yet it 
has been a constant source of profit to the city, and as it 
has helped to keep up the reputation of Edinburgh, that 
profit is not to be reckoned by the shillings received by 
the caretaker. The Town Council will, therefore, be only 
acting in a right way if they will generously aid the 
representatives of the artist. 


A HANDY “ Manual for Arbitrators” has been prepared 
by Mr. J. 5S. SALAMAN, solicitor, and published by Mr. W. 
HEINEMANN. It contains a commentary on the Act of 
1889, the rules of the London Chamber of Arbitration, 
forms of all kinds relating to arbitration and other useful 
information. . Altogether the small volume will be found 
useful, not only by arbitrators and witnesses, but by those 
who are likely to wish to have their business disputes deter- 
mined by experts. Throughout it is clearly arranged. 
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kg _ ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL: SOUTH SIDE Oz cHOIR STALLS. 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL: DETAILS FROM CHOIR STALLS. 


' A FLEMISH MAISON COMMUNALE. 

HIS building has been erected at Cruybeke, near 
Antwerp, from the designs of Mr. W. C. BRANGWYN. 
The walling is in red brick, with white stone dressings and 
green slate roofs. On the ground-floor are the offices of 
the “ Bureau de bienfaisance,” entrance-hall, &c., and on 
the first floor the council-chamber and secretary’s office. At 
the rear are lodgings for the caretaker. The work was 

obtained in competition with several Belgian architects. 


OFFICES, LAWRENCE LANE, EC. 

HIS building, covering an area of over 2,000 feet 
superficial, with a limited frontage, is being erected 

in the present-day luxuriously fitted manner, the whole of 
the office-fittings being in English oak, the external front 
being in Portland stone and glazed brick. Like all first- 
class modern ‘offices the electric light is being adopted. 
The architect is Mr. Hersperr E. KNIGHT, 129 Cheap- 
side,.E.€. . 


- ; ‘SANDHILL SCHOOL, LAUNCESTON, TASMANIA. 
*F-HIS building is being erected from tne designs of Mr. 
-! JALAN C. WALKER, who was awarded the first pre- 
mium in open competition. The working drawings were 
prepared by the Public Works Department of Tasmania. 


DESIGN FOR VILLAS, MOUNT MARTHA ESTATE. 


j 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY AND GAS LIGHTING.* 


HE close.of the last century was marked by a wonderful 
wave of scientific activity which swept over Western 
Europe, and it was at this period that the county of Cornwall 
held two men destined to shed “an immensity of light” in more 
ways than one over the civilised. world. In 1779, William 
Murdoch, then in his twenty-fifth year—having been born in 
Ayrshire in 1754—went' to Cornwall as superintendent-manager 
to Messrs. Boulton & Watt, to introduce their engines in the 
Cornish mines ; and it was whilst employed in this way that he 
conceived the idea of making illuminating gas by the distilla- 
tion of coal, an idea which culminated in 1792 by his lighting up 
his house and office in Cross Street, Redruth, with coal-gas 
made in a primitive form of retort in the back yard. It was 
thus that, 100 years ago, Murdoch earned his title to fame by 
the introduction of one of the most useful applications of the 
past century, and had it not been for the opposition and 
obstacles thrown in his way by Watt, he would have added a 
still greater lustre to his name by perfecting the locomotive 
many years before Stephenson. 

At the same time that Murdoch was working at Redruth, 
manufacturing and introducing coal-gas, Cornwall contained 
another most important living factor in the history of gaseous 
illumination. Far away at the south-western extremity of 
England the town of Penzance nestles on the shore of Mount’s 
Bay, and here it was that, on December 17, 1778, Grace Davy, 
‘the wife of a prominent citizen, Robert Davy, gave birth to a 
‘son, who lived to achieve the highest pinnacle of scientific 
fame, and to shed a lustre on ihe chemical work done in the 
early days of the present century. 

The name of Sir Humphry Davy conjures up to the mind one 
of the most remarkable men, in many ways, that the past century 
of scientific work has developed, and in no way more remark- 
able than in the intensity, rapidity and variety of the work he 
did. Even in his schooldays he dabbled in poetry, meta- 
physics and theology, whilst at the age of nineteen he com- 
menced to work at chemistry, and achieved a success as 
phenomenal in its rapidity as it was well deserved. It was in the 
year 1797 that the first impulse was given to his mind towards 
science by reading Lavoisier’s “Elements of Chemistry,” 
and not satisfied by merely acquiring the ideas of the great 
‘French philosopher, he was led on to experiment for himself, 
‘and prospered so rapidly that, in spite of his laboratory being 


* From a Cantor lecture delivered by Professor Vivian B. Lewes at 
the Society of Arts. 


his bedroom, and his apparatus a heterogeneous collection of 
domestic flotsam and jetsam—phials, old pickle-bottles, wine- 
glasses and tobacco-pipes—his genius did/ what no amount of 
costly apparatus could have done, and within four months of his 
commencing to work at science he had also commenced 
writing an essay on “ Heat and Light,” which was published in. 
1799. Already by 1799 he had made such strides .in- his. 
chemical knowledge that he left Penzance and went to Clifton. 
as superintendent of the Pneumatic Institution, established 
there by Dr. Beddoes for the purpose of trying the medicinal 
effect of various gases, and although there only a couple of 


years, he published no less than nine researches and essays 


upon heat, light, galvanism, the properties of nitrous oxide, and 
respiration. fo ) 

In the commencement of 1801 he became assistant lecturer 
on chemistry at the Royal Institution, and having made 
a deep impression by his powers as a lecturer, became Pro- 
fessor there on May 31, 1802, some five years. after his first 
introduction to the science. . The intensity which he threw into 
his work is not only evidenced in this extraordinary personal 
success, but is also shown in the marvellous rapidity with which 
many of his most important and successful researches were 
carried out. It is in conjunction with the safety lamp that his 
memory is most widely connected, yet the whole of that research, 
culminating as it did in a thoroughly successful application of 
science to practical utility, only took a few months. ’ 

In August 1815 his attention was first directed to the 
subject of fire-damp whilst. on a shooting expedition in the 
Highlands. On his way back to town he stopped at Newcastle 
and made inquiries into the circumstances connected with 
explosions in mines, and arranged for some fire-damp-to be 
sent to him in London. | He then entered into the investigation, 
and on November g the results of his inquiries were given in a 
paper read before the Royal Society, and the principle of the 
safety-lamp was laid down, the lamp itself being perfected the 
following month. at oie 

Davy reigned at the Royal Institution until 1812, when he 
began to feel that lecturing interfered with the researches upon 
which his mind was bent, and, having married and received 
the honour of knighthood, he retired that year and devoted 
his time to scientific work, until, on the death of .Sir Joseph 
Banks in 1820, he became President of the Royal Society. He 
still continued his researches, until his early death in 1829 
robbed science of one of her most brilliant sons. 

Of his innumerable researches there is one which links his 
name with that of Murdoch and the early. pioneers of the great 
gas industry, a research which, springing out of his investiga- 
gations on fire-damp, gave us the first and fundamental theory 
of the causes of luminosity in a gas flame, a theory which 
remained unquestioned and unchallenged for fifty years, and 
the broad principles of which all modern research goes to 
confirm. afiue 

The first published work upon this subject is dated July 
1816, and consists of a ‘“ Notice of some New Views and 
Experiments respecting Flame,” published in the Journal of 
Science and the Arts,a paper edited at the Royal Institution, 
in the second volume of which, p. 124, the following passages 
occur :— 

“When a wire-gauze safety lamp is made to burn in.a very 
explosive mixture of coal-gas and air, the light is feeble and of 
a pale colour, whereas the flame of a current of coal-gas burnt 
in the atmosphere, as is well known by the phenomena of gas- 
lights, is extremely brilliant. In a paper read before the Royal 
Society, I have endeavoured to show that, in all cases, flame is 
a continved combustion of explosive mixtures; it becomes 
therefore a problem of some interest, ‘ Why the combustion of 
explosive mixtures, under different circumstances, should pro- 
duce such different appearances?’ <A very acute philosopher, 
who himself started the subject in conversation, suggested the 
idea that in the combustion of explosive mixtures within the 
lamp carbonic oxide might be formed, and that the light might 
be deficient from the deficiency of the quantity of oxygen 
necessary to produce carbonic acid. On ‘submitting this idea 
to the test of experiment it was discovered to be unfounded, 
for by the combustion in the wire-gauze lamp carbonic acid was 
produced in quantities as: great as could have been expected 
from the quantity of oxygen consumed, and on adding oxygen 
to a mixture in quantities more than sufficient to burn the 
whole of the gas, the character of the light still continued the 
same. 

‘“‘In reflecting on the circumstances of the two species of 
combustion, I was led to imagine that the cause of the 
superiority of the light of the stream of coal-gas might be 
owing to the decomposition of a part of the gas towards the 
interior of the flame where the air was in smallest quantity, and 
the deposition of solid charcoal, which, first by its ignition and 
afterwards by its combustion, increased in a high degree the 
intensity of the light, and a few experiments soon convinced me 
that this was the true solution of the problem. 

“T held a piece of wire-gauze of about 900 apertures to the 
square inch over a stream of coal-gas issuing from a small 
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pipe, and inflamed the gas above the wire-gauze, which was 
almost in contact with the orifice of the pipe, when it burnt 
with its usual bright light. On raising the wire-gauze so 
as to cause the gas to be mixed with more air before it in- 
flamed, the light became feebler, and at a certain distance the 
flame assumed the precise character of that of an explosive 
mixture burning within the lamp ; but though the light was so 
feeble in this last case the heat was greater than when the light 
was much more vivid, anda piece of wire of platinum held in 
this feeble blue flame became instantly white hot. 

“On reversing the experiment, by inflaming a stream of 
coal-gas and passing a piece of wire-gauze gradually from the 
summit of the flame to the orifice of the pipe, the result was 
still more instructive, for it was found that the apex of the 
flame intercepted by the wire-gauze afforded no solid charcoal ; 
but in passing it downwards solid charcoal was given off in 
considerable quantities, and prevented from burning by the 
cooling agency of the wire-gauze, and at the bottom of the 
flame, where the gas burnt blue in its immediate contact with 
the atmosphere, charcoal ceased to be deposited in visible 
quantities. ; nit ; 

“ This principle of the increase of the brilliancy and density 
of the flame by the production and ignition of solid matter 
appears to admit of many applications. ; 

“1, It explains readily the appearance of the different parts 
of the flames of burning bodies, and of flame urged by the 
blow-pipe : the point of the inner blue flame where the heat is 
greatest is the point where the whole of the charcoal is burnt in 
its gaseous combinations without previous deposition. ; 

““2. It explains the intensity of the light of those flames in 
which fixed solid matter is produced in combustion, such as 
the flame of phosphorus,* and of zinc in oxygen, &c., and of 
potassium in chlorine, and the feebleness of the light of those 
flames in which gaseous and volatile matter alone is produced, 
such as those of hydrogen and sulphur in exygen, phosphorus 
in chlorine, &c. ‘ } 

“3. It offers the means of increasing the light of certain 
burning substances, by placing in their flames even combustible 
substances. Thus, the intensity of the light of burning sulphur, 
carbonic oxide, &c., is wonderfully increased by throwing into 
them oxide of zinc, or by placing in them very fine amianthus 
or metallic gauze.” 

In the same paper he also points out that when 
cuprane or protochloride of copper is introduced into the 
flame of a candle or lamp, it affords a peculiar dense and 
brilliant red light, tinged with green and blue towards the 
edges, which seems to depend upon -the chlorine being 
separated from the copper by the hydrogen, and the ignition 
and combustion of the solid copper and charcoal.” 

Further on in the same paper he says ;—‘“ Whenever a 
flame is remarkably brilliant and dense, it may always be 
concluded that some solid matter is produced in it; on the 
contrary, when a flame is extremely feeble and transparent, it 
may be inferred that no solid matter is formed.” 

And concludes by pointing out that “the heat of flames may 
be actually demonstrated by increasing their light—at least 
the heat communicable to other matter—and wice versd. The 
flame from combustion which produces the most intense heat 
amongst those I have examined is that of a mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen in slight excess, compressed in a blow-pipe 
apparatus, and inflamed from a tube having a small aperture. 
This flame is hardly visible in bright daylight, yet it instantly 
fuses very refractory bodies, and the light from solid matters 
ignited in it is so vivid as to be painful to the eye.” 

In another paper, read before the Royal Society in the 
following year, he refers to the work I have just brought before 
you and says :—‘ I have given an account of some new results 
on flame, which show that the intensity of the light of flames 
depends principally upon the production and ignition of solid 
matter in combustion, and that the heat and light in this pro- 
cess are ina great measure independent phenomena.” 

He then goes on to describe the effect of rarefication upon 
flame and explosion and the checking effect which the admixture 
of various gases has upon combustion, in which connection he 
shows that the lower the temperature needed to bring about the 
combustion the larger will be the quantity of admixed and 
diluting gases necessary to prevent combustion, a fact which 
he illustrates as follows :—“ There is a simple experiment 
which demonstrates in an elegant manner this general prin- 
ciple. Into a long bottle with a narrow mouth introduce a 
lighted taper, and let it burn till it is extinguished. Carefully 
stop the bottle and introduce another lighted taper. It will be 
extinguished before it reaches the bottom of the neck. Then 
introduce a small tube containing zinc and diluted sulphuric 
acid, and at the aperture of which the hydrogen is inflamed ; 


* Sir Humphry Davy adds to this the following important foot- 
note :—‘* Since this paper has been written, I have found that phos- 
phoric acid volatilises slowly at a strong red heat, but under moderate 
pressure it bears a white heat, and in a flame so intense as that of 
phosphorus the elastic force must produce the effect of compression.” 


the hydrogen will be found to burn in whatever part of the 
bottle the tube is placed. After the hydrogen is extinguished 
introduce lighted sulphur ; this will burn for some time, and 
after its extinction phosphorus will be as luminous as in the air, 
and if heated in the bottle will produce a pale yellow flame of 
considerable density.” 

He then proceeds to demonstrate the principles which led 
to the safety lamp, and in introducing the subject says :— 
“Flame is gaseous matter heated so highly as to be luminous, 
and that to a degree of temperature beyond the white heat of 
solid bodies, as is shown by the circumstance that flame not 
luminous will communicate this degree of heat. This is proved 
by the simple experiment of holding a fine wire of platinum 
about 1-20th of an inch from the exterior of the middle of the 
flame of a spirit-lamp, and concealing the flame by an opaque 
body, the wire will become white hot in a space where there is 
no visible light.” 

Again, towards the end of the paper he sums up his ideas 
or the luminosity of flames as follows :—“ The circumstances 
mentioned in this paper, combined with those noticed in the 
paper on flame, printed in Mr. Brande’s fournal of Science and 
the Arts, explain the nature of the limit of flames and their 
form. When in flames pure gaseous matter is burnt the light 
is extremely feeble, the density of a common flame is propor- 
tional to the quantity of solid charcoal first deposited and after- 
wards burnt. The form of the flame is conical, because the 
greatest heat is in the centre of the explosive matter. In 
looking steadfastly at the flame the part where the combustible 
matter is volatilised is seen, and it appears dark contrasted with 
the part in which it begins to burn—that is, where it is so 
mixed with air as to become explosive. The heat diminishes 
towards the top of the flame, because in this part the quantity 
of oxygen is least. When the wick increases to a con- 
siderable size from collecting charcoal it cools the flame by 
radiation, and prevents a proper quantity of air from mixing 
with its central part. In consequence the charcoal thrown off 
from the top of the flame is only red hot, and the greater part 
of it escapes unconsumed. The intensity of the light of flames 
in the atmosphere is increased by condensation and diminished 
by rarefaction, apparently in a higher ratio than their heat ; 
more particles capable of emitting light exist in the denser 
atmospheres, and yet most of these particles in becoming 
capable of emitting light absorb heat, which could not be the 
case in a condensation of a pure supporting medium.” , 

Let us now coilect the theories enunciated in this masterl 
work, and see to what point it has carried our theory of flame 
and its luminosity. 

1. The light emitted by coal-gas is due to the decomposition 
of a part of the gas towards the interior of the flame where the 
air isin smallest quantity, and the deposition of solid carbon 
which, first by its ignition and afterwards by its combustion, 
increases to a high degree the intensity of the light. 

2. The point of the inner blue flame in a blowpipe where 
the heat is greatest is the point where the whole of the charcoal 
is burnt in its gaseous combinations without previous deposition. 

3. When in flames pure gaseous matter is burnt the light is 
extremely feeble. 

Taking these enunciations as they stand, there is little cause 
to wonder that no marked opposition was raised to them for 
upwards of fifty years, and that when the opposition came it 
should have strengthened rather than weakened the edifice 
erected by the master hand, 


ARCHITECTURAL TOURS IN BELGIUM 
ANDO BRITTANY.* 


eek a before a body of trained architects, it would 

probably be more valuable to take the buildings in the 
two districts under review period by period, comparing, so far 
as is possible in a short time, those of one period in the one 
district with those of the same period in the other district, 
than to merely describe certain tours town by town. Still, to 
prevent any misapprehension it is as well to indicate the routes 
taken by the writer, that the extent and limits of the ground 
covered may be understood. 

The first visit was made to Belgium at Easter in 1891, by a 
party of three—a rapid scramble of one week’s duration, across 
from London to Antwerp, thence to Malines, Brussels, Louvain, 
Liége, along the beautiful Ourthe Valley to Namur, and home 
again through Brussels and Antwerp. 

The second visit was mace under much better auspices 
with the large party of the Society of Architects, which visited 
Belgium in August 1891, and spent a fortnight in that country. 
Granted an audience of His Majesty the King of the Belgians 
upon landing at Ostend, naturally every facility was subse- 


* A paper read by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton at a meeting of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association and published in the Trans- 
actions, 
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quently given to the party, and many places and treasures 
were shown to them which none of the members expect to see 
again. With Ostend as the starting point, the route taken was 
one through Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Malines, Brussels, 
Louvain, Mons, Tournai, Courtrai, Audenarde and Ypres, 
returning again through Ostend. 

Brittany has by no means been so thoroughly explored, a 
private sketching party of twelve spending a week there only, 
crossing from Southampton to St. Malo, and visiting Dinan, 
St. Brieuc, Guingamp, Lamballe and Dol—a comparatively 
small district. 

Treating the subject of this paper as indicated in the first 
paragraph, it can be grouped readily under three distinct heads, 
with various sub-divisions, thus :—1. Ecclesiastical, including 
—(1) Romanesque; (2) Gothic; and (3) Renaissance. 
2: Municipal. 3. Domestic. 


l.— Ecclestastical. 


1. Romanesgue.—The Romanesque architecture of Belgium 
is distinctly of that type which was introduced into Germany 
by Charlemagne. It is seen in the isolated tower and broach 
spire at Liége, with its great staircase turret, similar in many 
ways to the towers and spires at Bonn ; and more markedly in 
the grand nave to the cathedral at Tournai, with its bold and 
low nave arcade, its double triforium (the upper one formed of 
close and low arcading), its bold, simple vaulting, and its 
apsidal-ended transepts with narrow aisles. In the nave the 
capitals, of the cushion form, are more English in their carved 
ornament than is usual. The group of five huge towers over 
the crossing is the feature most usually remarked upon, and 
they, again, resemble the German work. Though somewhat 
overpowering, they form a magnificent crown to the hill upon 
which the cathedral stands, with the town of Tournai grouped 
around it. Originally the chancel was apsidal, and very similar 
to the transepts, but it was taken down in the thirteenth century 
to make room for a lofty Gothic choir, rendering the vista from 
the west end now one of the finest in Europe, the contrast 
between the noble Romanesque of the nave and the elegant 
Gothic of the choir, with its apse and chevet of chapels, being 
most masterly. 

Of the later Romanesque detail of Belgium, a small door in 
Louvain, belonging to a church no longer in existence, is a good 
example, showing the vertical stalked foliage of the thirteenth 
century in combination with the square abacus, the semi- 
circular arch and the simple roll and hollow mouldings of the 
Romanesque. 

In Brittany, at the church of Notre Dame at Lamballe, there 
is a larger arch which can be readily compared with that at 
Louvain, showing the foliage in a further state of development 
and the mouldings also partaking more of a Gothic character, 
while it yet retains the semicircular arched form and the square 
abacus. ‘This door, however, exhibits a feature not to be found 
in Belgium, but again to be seen in Brittany in the church of 
St. Sauveur at Dinan, inthe lintel within the arch ; at Lamballe, 
centrally supported by a shaft with rude foliage capital, and at 
Dinan, with the tympanum filled with that class of sculpture 
which, when used in England, is said to be due to French 
influence, and, when used in France, can be traced to that 
stream of Byzantine influence which, crossing Northern Italy, 
had such great effect upon the churches of Southern France. 

2. Gothic.—In Belgium, in its many cathedrals, there is much 
Gothic work of all periods. The best of the thirteenth century 
is undoubtedly, though, that of the smaller churches, such as 
Notre Dame de Pamela at Audenarde ; but many of the early 
apsidal chancels are exceedingly beautiful, and in the north 
transept at Malines, at least, there still exists some beautifully 
delicate carving, though, unfortunately, most of this class of 
work was destroyed at the time of the French Revolution. 
Taken as a rule, these cathedrals have a bare look internally, 
from the lavish use of whitewash upon their walls, contrasting 
harshly with the over-gaudy trappings often seen in the 
chancels. The features which call most prominently for atten- 
tion are the very simple circular columns found in the earlier 
churches, and the use of shallow moulded shafts, continuous 
round the nave arches, and up as vaulting shafts, seen in the 
later ones—and also the large amount of window space at all 
periods ; this being but analogous to the work in France gene- 
rally, but adding to the cold effect of the whole now that the 
original coloured glass has mainly given way to plain. The 
towers, too, are most noticeable features, the highly ornate 
lantern tower of Antwerp Cathedral being well known, with its 
many picturesque but structurally valueless flying buttresses : 
while the great unfinished tower of Malines, more generally 
known as the “ Mechlin Tower,” is scarcely less so, and is cer- 
tainly more worthy of admiration by those who value a build- 
ing for dignity and simplicity, and for the employment of only 
useful features—yet it is the later of the two in date. The 

church of St. Wandru, at Mons, has a tower very similar to 
this, but inferior and less perfect. In the work of the fifteenth 
century it is common to find a veil-like outer plane of cusping, 
half hiding a rich window set in another plane within ; but the 


effect in reality is scarcely so good as descriptions and sketches, 


would lead one to expect, due possibly to the employment of, 
poor wiry mouldings in the cusps. 

In Brittany the characteristics of the Gothic work are essen-- 
tially different, the native material, granite, lending itself only. 
to massive treatment and to dignified effects. Thus in many, 
instances the interiors are rather dark than light, for to the 
dark material you have to add the use of smaller windows, 
especially in the earlier work. At Dol Cathedral and at 
Lamballe Church there is to be seen early tracery of great 
beauty and simplicity, well-designed, and with well-thought 
though simple mouldings, and at Dol it is very noticeable that 
in the thirteenth-century nave clustered columns are employed’ 
with detached vaulting shaft, and at St. Sauveur, Dinan, both 
the arches and the vaulting-ribs spring directly out of the 
circular shafts without the interposition of a capital. Both, 
these churches possess work of a later date. St. Sauveur has 
a little gem of a fourteenth-century chapel and also some well- 
carved Flamboyant foliage in one of the apsidal chapels, 
while at ‘Dol the tower is of the fifteenth century and is as 
massive in outline and as richly panelled with surface panelling 
as any English tower of the same date would be. 

3. Renatssance.—Of Renaissance work in Belgium there is 
good and bad ; but that which is early in date, sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, is bold in appearance and well 
conceived, particularly the wood-carving, of which there is much 
in choir-stalls and confessionals. The best Renaissance interior 
is certainly that of St. Loup, at Namur, which has the advantage 
of being built ‘in a veined, dark-coloured compact limestone, 
and which has one of the most happily-conceived Renaissance 
interiors outside Italy, in spite of the heavy bands to the 
columns and the arches. 

It is somewhat strange to notice that the Gothic work of 
Belgium is light and the Renaissance heavy, while the opposite 
obtains in Brittany, where, however, Renaissance is less 
employed for whole buildings, entering more into details only, 
where it is of the delicate early French type of the Francois 
I. period—the plaster tomb at Dol being a most beautiful 
example of this type of work. The Spanish feeling in the west’ 
doorway and south triforium at Guingamp, where the Gothic 
and Renaissance are picturesquely but somewhat incongruously 
mixed, must be considered as an isolated example only. 


L1.—Municipal. 


Of the hearty municipal life of the Middle Ages in Belgium 
there are many evidences, and each town has something 
distinctive to show—due doubtless to the keen trade rivalry 
between town and town. Of the cloth halls, possibly that 
at Louvain is the earliest, with its Romanesque hall, its 
thirteenth-century first floor (with cusped triangular heads to 
the external arcading), and its meagre Renaissance upper: 
storey ; but the most magnificent is certainly that at Ypres, 
built entirely in the thirteenth century, simple in design and 
noble in proportion, with a symmetrical elevation over 400 feet 
in length, emphasised by a fine tower at the centre. It is well 
to compare this with the hall at Malines, erected very much 
later, and which is merely picturesque in outline, and entirely 
devoid both of dignity of treatment and refinement of detail. 

Of many of these halls, such as those at Tournai, Ghent 
and Courtrai, there is now only the belfry-tower left, often 
quaint and beautiful enough, but mainly remarkable for the 
beautiful peals of bells which they contain—that at Bruges, 
overpoweringly heavy in its upper stages, architecturally 
speaking, being particularly and deservedly renowned in this 
respect: 

The town halls, too, are in all cases noticeable buildings, 
even the simple one at Courtrai calling for remark, but com- 
pietely over-shadowed in magnificence by the ornate sixteenth- 
century Gothic buildings of Bruges, Brussels, Louvain and 
Audenarde, the last most beautiful of all ; yet, compared with 
the cloth hall at Ypres, they appear to be overladen with orna- 
ment ; but they are very fascinaiing, and it is easy on a bright 
day, with a troop of lancers passing, to let the mind wander ' 
back to the turbulent times when they were built, and to’ 
imagine them each as the centre of an eager and warlike 
population. 

LTL.— Domestic. 

In Belgium the private houses of all periods appear to have 
partaken much of the character of the public buildings, being 
both solid and rich in character, and telling of a wealthy 
people. They are mainly built of brick, however, and cusped 
tracery upen the walls is common, especially in Flanders ; the 
cusps and the tracery being actually formed by building the 
bricks thus on centres—the bricks being small—and not by 
subsequent carving down from a plane face. It is seen as far 
back as the fourteenth century in a brick front at Louvain, and 
much of somewhat later date is to be found in Ypres and 
Bruges, as well as a most ornate, similarly-treated stone front 
in Ghent, well known to English travellers as the Skipper’s 
House. Even now similar work is being done, and most 
remarkably well done, by M. Censerie, the municipal architect 
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of Bruges—as evidence, the Normal School for Girls there, and 
the new Post Office and Government Buildings. : 

In Brittany, of municipal architecture it may almost be said 
that there is none; but of domestic architecture there is 
very much, and that of a distinctive and purely homely 
character. In St. Malo—from its situation upon a small island 
necessarily a town of tall houses—there is much_ timber 
building with plain plank fronts, windows extending the 
whole breadth of the fronts, and greatly projecting upper 
storeys and eaves. In Dinan the houses are smaller, and 
there is much plasterwork, with an occasional traceried oak 
panel, and upper storeys supported upon oak or granite piers, 
and so forming an arcading to the street below; while at St. 
Brieuc, again, another system of construction is found in the 
half-timber work, differing from any seen in England, in the 
considerable employment of parallel but somewhat diagonally 
placed timbers. Balconies too are common, but the most 
marked instance met with was at the Hotel at Dol, where the 
courtyard was surrounded by timber balconies at many 
different levels, from which the various bedrooms were entered, 
most picturesque in grouping and in colouring. 


THE CITY HALL IN AMERICA.* 


J‘HERE is no more interesting study than the development 
T of municipal life, and this is especially true of the Middle 
Ages, in which the growing power of the municipalities was 
identical with the beginnings of the assertion of individual 
rights. It is not to be wondered that under such circum- 
stances and in an architectural age the citizens sought to 
express their newly-acquired privileges in some architectural 
monument ; hence nearly every European city of importance 
can boast a Medizeval city hall, which was the direct outcome 
of this feeling. So enthusiastic were the men of the Middle 
Ages in this work that the building of-city halls almost died out 
in the fifteenth century, since every town had its municipal 
edifice, and there was no further occasion for activity in this 
-direction. 

In this day, and especially in America, there is little of this 
old feeling left. We do not build city halls to express our 
municipal power or pride, or as thankofferings to the genius of 
our cities ; they express neither our wealth nor our culture. 
They are ordinary buildings, erected often with little thought of 
art, and even when the artistic side is attended to, the result is 
frequently so unsatisfactory as to make one wish it had been 
further neglected. Instead of being adornments to our cities, 
the city halls of to-day aie too often the most objectionable 
structures within them ; instead of being objects of pride, they 
are sources of regret. Philadelphia, it is true, possesses a vast 
municipal palace, which is not only the largest and. most 
expensive in this country, but is one of the most pretentious 
buildings in the world. And when this has been said its chief 
merits have been catalogued. It isa huge overgrown structure, 
much too large and costly for the uses to which it is put, and, 
notwithstanding the quantity of ornament loaded upon it, is a 
building which in no sense can be looked upon as admirable or 
as a suitable model for other communities to follow. 

The American political system, with its bosses and “ boys” 
and party rivalries, is not conducive to the progress of archi- 
tectural art, and in this lies the explanation of much that is 
unsatisfactory in American city halls. It is the length of the 
jeb, and what may be “in” it, that appeal to the mind of the 
average politician rather than any art merit, of which he 
seldom knows anything. And so in the great cities the 
building of the municipal edifice has come to be dreaded 
instead of being a source for public rejoicing, as was the case 
in the Middle Ages. For such is progress and practical art in 
the nineteenth century. 

And this is the more to be regretted, since in the large 
‘cities the city hall is necessarily a large structure, providing 
accommodations for a multitude of offices, sheltering an army 
of officials, rendering an extensive and complicated structure 
imperative, and thus calling for the exercise of the highest 
architectural talent as well as the expenditure of a vast sum of 
money. In large cities the city hall, to be worthy of its name, 
should give accommodation to all the departments of the city 
government, or at least all such as cannot, for reasons of their 
own or for the exigencies of public business, be included 
under the same roof with miscellaneous offices. Thus when a 
city finds more of its departments out of the city hall than in 
it, as is now the case with New York, and is thus put to a 
great expense for rents as well as the inconvenience caused by 
the separation of closely-related departments, the city hall 
ceases to be such except inname. From this it follows that the 
larger the city the more important the city hall becomes, and 
thus, though quite foreign to its conception, it expresses, in a 
measure, the extent of the community. ' 


* A paper by Mr. Barr Ferree published in the ELwgineering 
Magazine, 
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It too often happens, however, that the increased size and 
importance of the structure lead to fresh difficulties. The idea 
of size is exaggerated out of all due proportion, and a big 
building or a high tower or some other monstrosity is regarded 
as an essential part of the design. This is the chief fault of the 
Philadelphia city hall, and to a certain extent of the new 
municipal building now in process of erection in Minneapolis, 
in which the coarseness of design and exaggerated largeness of 
parts spoil a large and costly picture. In both these structures— 
and the list might be extended by many others, did space 
permit—the most evident error lies in an assumption of 
monumentality, which is one of the most difficult of archi- 
tectural qualities to express, and which is by no means gained, 
as many architects seem to suppose, by simply large building. 
To a certain degree the city hall is a monumental structure. 
It expresses the dignity of the municipality—or should do so— 
whether it expresses its intelligence and wealth or not. But 
American architecture is not an architecture of monuments, 
and our efforts towards imposing structures are seldom 
successful. 

Apart from any architectural considerations this is quite as 
it should be. Our cities are not governed by their most intel- 
ligent citizens, nor is the municipal culture of a quality of which 
any one may be proud. Be our architects ever so advanced, 
and our city fathers ever so docile and willing to obtain the best, 
the lack of representation of the best classes of citizens in the 
governing body must invariably result disastrously to archi- 
tecture. Why? Because no one in the determining body 
knows which design is better than another, or why this one 
should be selected in preference to that. And this holds true 
in cities large and small, in villages and in towns, and the 
latter rather than the former, because in larger communities 
the force of public opinion, though not always well or ably 
expressed, may sometimes, by great good fortune, overcome 


the ignorance which thrives in most exalted quarters, and 


through sheer popular discontent impel the selection of a 
tolerable 'design. 

Yet while all this is perfectly true, a decided advance in the 
designing of municipal structures may be seen in the present time 
as compared with a period only a few years back. Buildings 
like the city hall of Milwaukee, or the old city hall of St. Louis 
—perfectly featureless edifices, whose domes only help to make 
the poverty of the design more apparent—and even semi- 
respectable buildings like the city hall of Chicago, or preten- 
tious things like that of Philadelphia, have long ceased to be 
possible. Architectural taste has grown out ot the rut repre- 


sented by the first examples, while the errors of the last one. 


are too conspicuous to permit any defence. The most success- 
ful of recent efforts are to be found in small halls rather than 
in large ones. Of these, the city halls of Albany, New York, 
and of Cambridge, Winchester, and North Easton, in Massa- 
chusetts, may well be taken as examples. The last named 
especially ranks among the most beautiful of Richardson’s 
designs, and shows how thoroughly admirable the municipal 
buildings of a small community may be made, and what an 
addition they may become to the architecture of the town. 
Very different as each of these four designs are, they have this 
common characteristic—a careful subordination of any evident 
effort. There is no straining for effect, no attempt to impress 
by some gigantic feature. They are calm, careful, scholarly 
buildings, each of which might well be taken as a model for 
town halls in other communities of similar size and importance. 

We have no city hall in any of the larger cities nearly as 
successful as these. It may not be that our architects are 
incapable of handling the more complicated problems suggested 
in larger buildings, for they are solving other questions quite as 
complex and difficult every day. Doubtless the simplicity of 
the plan of the small town hall has much to do with the success 
of the designs. There is no need to house innumerable 
bureaus, with multitudinous subdivisions and clerks. In the 
smaller towns an office for the mayor or chief executive and his 
clerks, with a room for the aldermen or council, and one or two 
committee-rooms, suffice for all necessary purposes. Even 
when court-rooms are included, the complexity of the edifice is 
not greatly increased. To these, in many instances, is added 
a room for public meetings, the town hall pure and simple, 
which may readily be made the most conspicuous feature of the 
design, and thus help in the making of a successful building 
rather than hinder it. 

This latter feature is, of course, quite unknown in the halls 
of large cities, but the difficulties of the problem are not 
lessened by its absence. One of the most difficult features 
presented in large cities is the building of a hall which will 
continue to be large enough for municipal needs for a term of 
years. Philadelphia has undertaken to solve the problem by 
building a structure much too large for current necessities. 
Brooklyn has sought relief by erecting a series of additional 
buildings, a group not without some picturesque variety, but 
unfortunately wanting in individual merit. Boston must at 
once build an entirely new hall, or enlarge its present building 
to such an extent as to make it practically a new edifice. 
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New York has seen its municipal departments overflowing into 
a dozen outside structures at the cost of an enormous rent-roll, 
and is still undetermined in what manner to find relief. In that 
city, however, the question turns more upon location than upon 
ways and means, though it is difficult to understand why, with 
the ample available ground in City Hall Park—which is now 
chiefly appreciated by an endless army of loafers—-there should 
be any hesitancy on this score. 

The simple resolution to build will not solve the problem in 
the metropolis or elsewhere. Notwithstanding the lack of success 
which has attended many attempts in municipal architecture, 
‘the public has not outgrown the idea that the city hall must be 
an impressive structure. And public opinion is. quite right. 
But what a thing should be is often very different from what it 
is. Our cities are so rapidly becoming examples of commercial 
architecture that it seems not unreasonable to ask that in one 
type of building at least some monumental feeling be per- 
mitted, into which the ornamental shall be allowed to enter to 
a greater extent than into a business building. But the large 
buildings have failed so often to fulfil this public feeling that it 
would seem to be better, in the end, to treat our city buildings 
as business buildings, which, in very truth, they are. This 
does not mean that a city hall should be a gigantic office 
building, like the Masonic Temple of Chicago, or the Produce 
Exchange of New York, or the Ames Building of Boston, 
admirable examples of commercial structures as they are; but 
the problem should be attacked in a business manner, treated 
in a common-sense style, and the result in a measure left to 
take care of itself. It is well enough to have a dome, if the 
style of architecture permits it, or a tower, if that be more in 
keeping with the design, but neither of these elements should 
be made the fundamental part of the whole, nor should the 
effort be simply to have a great dome or a lofty tower regard- 
less of everything else. Instead of being the first consideration 
such things should be the last. The greatest dome will not 
render any building more useful, nor will its utility be added to 
by the loftiest or most beautiful tower. Like every modern 
structure, the city hall has a use, as well determined and as 
evident as that of an office building or a hotel. No one would 
think of putting a dome on an office building for simple ex- 
ternal grandeur, and in this utilitarian age towers are filled with 
tvoms and made as useful as the lower portions of the struc- 
tures they adorn. 

Ornamental features such as these seem to enter more 

naturally into the design of municipal buildings than into any 
other sort of building, unless it be a church. Yet in looking at 
the dome it is well to remember, no matter what its architectural 
success may be, that the merit of the building is to be judged 
solely by the way in which the structure itself answers the 
necessities which have called it into existence. The town hall 
differs from the city hall in having to house a limited number of 
departments. Cities like New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
' Boston, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Minneapolis require suites of 
offices exactly identical in design and intention with the rooms 
to be found.in every modern office building. We do not need, 
unfortunately, for there is a wonderful fascination in such 
things, monumental apartments and stately rooms to show to 
chance visitors. Needlessly expensive as many of our city 
governments are, workrooms, not playrooms, are necessary for 
carrying them on. The Council of Venice could well afford to 
sit in one of the stateliest rooms in the world, richly adorned 
with masterpieces of painting and other objects of art ; the city 
fathers of an American municipality would be as much out of 
place in such a room as they themselves would be in Medieval 
Venice. Even the reception-room and ball-room of the Paris 
Hotel de Ville would be out of place in an American building 
of this class because they would be utterly useless, and thus, no 
matter how great their architectural value, quite foreign to the 
spirit of the American city hall. 

Eliminating these elements, the stern utility of the problem 
becomes apparent. The city hall is built because it is to be of 
use, and the more useful it is and: the more convenient for the 
transaction of public business it is made, the more admirable 
it is, and the more it is to be valued as a model for future struc- 
tures. This does not mean that an ugly city hall is to be 
sought, though unquestionably an ugly useful building is to be 
preferred to a useless handsome one ; beauty and utility are not 
opposed elements, for each helps the other to make the struc- 
ture a success. If the utilitarian necessities of the municipal 
building can be satisfactorily expressed in the Renaissance 
style, as is attempted in the city halls of Boston, Providence 
and Baltimore, or in Romanesque designs, like the new city 
hall of Cincinnati, or in hybrid styles, like the city halls of 
Philadelphia and Minneapolis, well and good. It is not the 
style of the building, but its utility, which makes it good and 
great and acceptable to the community. 

After the useful the ornamental. And this is to be sought 
more in the architecture as a whole than in special attention 
given to some one feature. A tower which is a natural part of 
a design, as is the case with the city halls of Albany and of 
_ Cambridge, and of several other small New England cities, 
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provides a very useful, and in these instances-a very successful; 
way of emphasising the monumental nature of the edifice. On 
the other hand, where a tower is built simply as a tower, as 
something extending upwards into space, without sense or 
reason in its smallest stone, as is the case with the Philadelphia 
city hall, no words of condemnation can well be too strong. 
There must be reason in the ornamental parts as well as in 
the useful, and it is in the beauty of the detail and general 
workmanship that a city hall, as well as any other building, 
will be successful and merit the praise or condemnation it 
receives. 

Probably no class of structures is condemned so frequently, 
and with so much justice, as the city halls of America. We 
attempt too much; we are not satisfied with a calm, rational 
treatment of the problem, but seek to impress by means 
beyond our powers which too often produce only contempt or 
ridicule. Inthe nature of the problem itself there is no reason 
at all why our city buildings should not be as successful as our 
blocks of business houses, our suburban residences, or many 
of our churches, unless it be that few architects are called upon 
to design a city building more than once. There is a great 
deal in being familiar with the kind of structure one is working 
at, and one reason why we have succeeded, on the whole, in 
these special forms is the frequency with which our architects 
handle them. Another element against the betterment of 
municipal buildings is the taint of jobbery and corruption which 
hangs over them, and the consequent reluctance of the best 
architects to compete for them. Competition is not without its 
merits in obtaining good designs—if mere drawings are sought 
—but open competitions, free to all,in which the whole world 
may take part, offer no attraction to well-established and suc- 
cessful architects, who alone are entirely competent to under- 
take such work. These conditions add very materially to 
the difficulty of obtaining good structures, and, if a city hall is 
to be a success, it is, in the nature of things, more a miracle 
than the result of a well-ordered succession of conditions. 
More than anything else, perhaps, in the way of progress and 
good results is the lack of comprehension of the real problem 
which too frequently pervades the most cultured communities. 


THE LATE MR. W. T. RODEN. 


HE death is announced of Mr. W. T. Roden, the well- 
known Birmingham portrait-painter, at the advanced age 

of seventy-five. Mr. Roden was born, says the Birmingham 
Post, in Bradford Street, and was apprenticed to an engraver 
named Dew, at the close of his association with whom he 
engraved for Messrs. Hogarth, publishers, his most noteworthy 
work being a plate of John Knox preaching at the Court of 
Queen Mary. After following the art of engraving for about 
ten years he took to portrait-painting, and attained a consider- 
able measure of success. His portraits, although not works of 
high art, were creditable pieces of portraiture, and for some 
years Mr. Roden’s services were in large request for presentation 
portraits. Several of his canvases now hang in the Borough 
Council House, among them being one of his best productions, 
a portrait of Mr, Gladstone, which hangs over the fireplace in 
one of the committee-rooms, and which was purchased. by 
subscription and presented to the town. This portrait, which 
represents Mr. Gladstone in the prime of life, is a clever 
psychological study, and is even more interesting now that Mr. 
Gladstone is the Grand Old Man than it was when originally 
painted. Four other noteworthy portraits by Mr. Roden find 
a place in the Municipal Art Gallery. One of them is the 
vigorous likeness of Samuel Lines, one of the fathers of the 
Birmingham school of landscape-painting, another is that of the 
late Cardinal Newman, a third represents the late Peter Hollins 
and a fourth is the portrait of the late Mr. John Henry 
Chamberlain, which was painted for that gentleman and was 
presented to the Art Gallery by Mrs. Chamberlain after 
his death. Several portraits of municipal worthies from the 
brush of Mr. Roden hang in the upper corridor of the Council 
House, and are interesting memorials of men who daily are per- 
sonally remembered by rapidly-diminishing ranks of our fellow- 
citizens, Among them are Dr. Birt Davies, formerly coroner 
for Birmingham, Alderman Osborne and George Dawson. The 
last addition to the list was the subscription portrait of the late 
Mr. Henry Hawkes. At Aston Hall are portraits by Mr. 
Roden of two other once prominent citizens—Dr. Lloyd and 
Sir John Ratcliff. Several noteworthy physicians and surgeons 
of the General Hospital sat to Mr. Roden for the memorial 
portraits which hang in the board-room of the General Hos- 
pital, among them being the late Dr. James Johnston, the late 
Dr. G. F. Evans, Dr. Bell Fletcher, and Mr. D. W. Crompton. 
Saltley College has a striking likeness of the late Lord Lyttelton, 
while numerous other works of portraiture by Mr. Roden are 
in the hands of private possessors, or the board-rooms of banks 
and other institutions. Lord Palmerston sat to Mr. Roden for 
three portraits, and he also painted Sir Stephen Glyn, Bart., for 
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Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Roden co-operated with others in founding 
the old Birmingham Art Gallery, and was for many years an active 
member of the Royal Society of Artists, in connection with 
which he was one of the first advocates for the reduction to a 
nominal sum of the charge for admission to the exhibitions of 
the society during the latter months of each season. He con- 
tinued to paint up till two or three years ago, although he did 
nothing of note for eight or nine years prior to that. On 
Christmas Day, 1890, he suffered from a stroke, which left him 
much weakened, and on the third anniversary of the attack— 
namely, on the afternoen of Sunday last—he passed peacefully 
away at the house of his sister, Mrs. Tye, of Finch Road, 
Handsworth. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Glasgow Herald in a recent 
communication says:—I am not going to discuss the 
churches of the Roman communion in Scotland. Hampered 
by the poverty of their people the Roman Catholics have been 
helped by venerable traditions and by the genius of the Pugins, 
and their recently-built churches are for the most part good. 
As little need be said of the churches of Scottish Episcopalian- 
ism. Few of them are buildings of any pretension. But they 
are nearly all (with some amusing exceptions) harmless, and 
even pleasing, copies of the modern Anglican type. I am going to 
give vent to my feelings about the ecclesiastical edifices in which 
my Presbyterian fellow-countrymen are accustomed to worship. 
It is time that some one “lifted up his testimony,” for a new 
condition of things is arising. The warehouse model, of which 
St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, was till recently the culminating 
glory, was bad enough. But criticism of it was in a manner 
disarmed by pity, and at any rate (when all the necessary cruel 
things had been candidly said) the alleviating circumstance 
remained that it was a type. The square barn, after the 
similitude of St. Cuthbert’s within and without, was the type of 
a Scottish and Presbyterian church. But things have changed. 
The innovator has been active for ten years or more, and we 
have a type no longer. The huge structure, under the shadow 
of which the old steeple of St. Cuthbert’s now stands, is very 
imposing ; but Dr. MacGregor’s fortifications are not a typical 
Scottish kirk. Much the same criticism may be passed on 
almost every church that has been built since 1870. Every 
sort of vagary in construction and arrangement may be seen in 
them. They correspond with no new type, while they have 
certainly forsaken the old. 

Here, then, is my complaint and protest. There are 
hundreds who will join in it. ‘They would not go the length of 
tabling a shilling ; that would be'too much interest to manifest 
in mere “externals.” But hundreds will join in my protest. 
The innovators are changing the Presbyterian churches, and 
they do not know towards what they are changing them. There 
are no uniform principles to be discovered in the recent church 
“improvements.” Such churches, for example, as that at 
Govan and the Clark U.P. Church at Largs are evident 
approximations towards a Catholic ideal, while others, like the 
parish church at Largs (opened this year) or the great Free 
Church in Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh, or the recently 
“improved ” Park Church, Glasgow, are not obnoxious even to 
the lynx-eyed Protestantism of Primmer. Absolutely no fixed 
principle seems to be admitted to govern the construction and 
arrangement of a Presbyterian place of worship. Everything 
is left to the caprice of a local committee or the ecclesiological 
ignorance of a local minister. The notion seems to be that the 
architecture of a church is of no importance if the doctrine 
taught in it be strictly enough supervised. The preaching must 
be orthodox, the surroundings of minister and people may safely 
be made vulgar, meretricious and debasing. It seems to me 
that here is a fatal error. It seems to me (and to many) that 
the constant sight of such a building as, for example, the Bar- 
clay Church, Edinburgh, is more likely to do harm than an 
aberration in a minister’s belief about the Pentateuch. It is a 
more frequently inflicted injury, for some people must see the 


hateful piled-up vanity every day, while it is much more rarely: 


(say once in a fortnight) that life is seriously modified by the 
mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy. It is also a more 
permanent injury, for the minister may with sufficient care be 
squeezed back into line with orthodoxy, but Scottish economy 
will let the ugly edifice stand for the vulgarising of generations 
to come. Believing this so strongly I, with many more, am 
distressed at the anomalous ideas about church building which 
are so rapidly leaving their hideous mark on Scotland. 

I have a remedy. I think that the higher Courts of the 
Presbyterian churches must be called upon to “ put down their 
feet.” My appeal is for an Ecclesiastical Dean of Guild. I 
propose that each of the Presbyterian churches should appoint 
a Guild Court with a competent head, whose duty it should be 
to kill architectural monstrosities at their birth, and to allow no 
church to rise which is not in general harmony with an ap- 
proved and uniform type. Were such a Court instituted, the 


y 


“improving” minister would no longer be allowed a free hand 


in deciding the surroundings in which parishioners for many 
generations will worship ; the ignorant committee would have 
a trained and authoritative adviser; the “generous donor” 
would be compelled to subordinate his gift to the necessities of 
art ; and the innocent people would less often agree with the 
Psalmist when he says of our Scottish kirks, “O Lord, how 
dreadful is this place.” Instead of the twenty-two objects to 
promote which the Scottish Church Society has set itself, here 
1s one great reform in which: it would have found the sympathy 
and support of many sensible Scottish people. Meanwhile, is 
it too much to ask from the Presbyterian churches that they 


should come to some agreement on such simple points as the . 


following ? 

I, Should a Scottish church have a communion-table or 
not? Recently I saw a parish church in Rothesay where there 
was no apparent provision for celebrating the central rite of 
Christianity ; while, near it, is the U.P. church at Largs. 
already referred to, where a handsomely-carved oak table is 
set more Anglicano against the east wall of the chancel. 
Which is right? Or is a matter like this not worth attending 
to compared, for example, with the question whether or not 
Moses wrote the account of his own death? 

2. What should be the position of the pulpit in a Scottish 
church? Should it be the cynosure of all eyes, imposingly 
massive in structure and gorgeous in upholstery, or (as Mr. 
Ruskin in “ The Stones of Venice” would have it) should it be 
unobtrusive and plain? I notice that the greater number of 
new churches have the pulpit towards the side of the eastern 
end of the church. Is this to be the rule of the new type of 
church (as one would hope), or is it a mere caprice ? 

3. Where should the organ be placed? Should it be behind 
the pulpit, so that the unfortunate minister reminds one of the 
Sepoys whom, in the Indian Mutiny, they blew from the 
mouths of guns? Or should the organ be in that celiar at the 
side of the chancel which architects pleasantly call an organ- 
chamber? Or should it be placed in a gallery at the west end 
of the church, where there is sufficient space for its sound to be 
produced, and where a choir can lead the music of a congrega- 
tion with by far the greatest effect? The silly haste to remove 
the organ to the chancel has been bitterly repented of in 
England, and many churches have restored the instrument to 
its place in the western gallery. But should there not be some 
authoritative and experienced deliverance from our Presbyterian 
churches on such a matter? These are all questions of 
practical importance to the churches. It seems to many that 
they are falling far short of their duty in leaving such matters. 
to local incapacity, to clerical inexperience, or to the haphazard 
of ignorant and random innovation. . 


PARMA. 


CORRESPONDENT 
writes :— 

About half-way between Milan and Bologna, at the southern 
end of the great plain of Lombardy, lies a considerable town, 
straggling along either side of a broad river-bed, which, after 
the manner of rivers in North Italy, is three-parts pebble to 
one of stream. As the train stops, the traveller from Milan to 
Florence looks up from his novel for one moment to renew his 
grumble at the lingering affection which an Italian diritissimo 
shows for every small station along its line of route. Perhaps 
he turns it up in his guide-book, and confirms his ill-humour 
with the discovery that it is “a town of entirely modern ap- 
pearance and 44,492 inhabitants.” He will further discover 
that “it possesses a university founded in 1549, and that the 
felt-hat manufactories are important.” Clearly a case of 
guarda et passa, and as the train finally steams out of the 
dreary little station the traveller bound south heaves a sigh of 
relief at one delay the less on his road to Florence or Rome: — 

Yet behind him he has left the town of Parma, and some 
day perhaps he will bethink that this was the home of Cor- 
reggio, and of Correggio’s pupil Parmigianino. The felt-hat 
manufactories are no doubt important, but here are at least 
also two superb buildings, a cathedral and baptistery, unsur- 
passed in their style by any between the two seas, and one 
other church which has in its sacristy treasures of beaten silver 
and gold embroidery than which there are no finer in all 
Florence. Who visits Parma may look in vain for the “ broad 
streets” spoken of in his “ Baedeker.” One indeed there is 
which inakes an ambitious attempt to pierce the town trans- 
versely, and broadens out at the centre into a Piazza Grande. 
But from that point it is choked and lost in a maze of litde 
Streets as ancient as those of Bologna itself, and from the 
bridge of many spans which crosses the river you look upon 
ranks of old houses overhanging the river-bed, with little 
loggias at the roof level, red campinili springing from nowhere 
and serving no purpose, and piles cf stained and time-worn 
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of the Manchester Guardian 


walls jostling each other in the finest Medizval confusion. It — 
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_ there was'a good hotel in Parma. 
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ascending Madonna, and can remember nothing in Christian 
art which gives quite the same impression of triumph and 
gaiety. 
conception of Christianity and that which 
builders of the church three centuries earlier. 
you have the contrast brought home to you more forcibly than 
by a dozen eloquent passages in the “Stones of Venice.” 
Below, the solemn severity of eleventh-century builders ; above, 
the sumptuous and exuberant fancy of the sixteenth-century 


matters little that the posters,.of Reckitt’s blue, or its Italian 
equivalent, stare down at you from under the eaves. That is 
only a spot of colour the more, and makes ‘a by no means un- 
becoming patch upon the face of a red-brown wall.’ 

You cannot leave the beaten track in Italy without suffering 
certain minorinconveniences. We had inquired at Milan whether 
““Excellent,” we were told, 
‘and the encomium was passed with such an air of disinterested 


_ ‘enthusiasm that suspicion was wholly disarmed. And indeed 


there is nothing worse to be said about the hotel in question 
(which is far and away the best) except that it is not: Inglese. 
“Rooms good, cuisine less so” is the description to be found of 
it in the guide-books. Nothing could be wider of the mark. 
‘The cuisine is admirable. No gourmet could wish a better 
dinner than he will get here for four francs. The meat is 
tender, the vegetables fresh, the vzz du pays mellow and grapy. 
‘It is all very picturesque too, especially the inner courtyard, 
‘with three balconies of old ironwork round its four sides, and 
the quaintest of lampholders at every corner. These latter, 
unfortunately, are empty now, for Parma, like every Italian 
‘town of the slightest pretensions, prefers electric light, and a 
‘great arc-‘lamp swings’ from the centre. Here, however, the 
“modern improvements” come to an abrupt end. You ask to 
see your room,and wander in despair from floor to floor, 
rejecting each, until you come to a great barrack at the top, 
the last and remotest, which you take in the fond hope that in 
these heights the air may at least be odourless. Arrived here, 
you had better light your pipe without delay and set the log fire 
ablaze. For the fumes of an English pipe and the scent of 
‘burning wood are better than all the carbolic in the world. 
Yet you have your reward. Pass out as soon as you can and 
‘make for the Duomo. The guide-books tell you that it is “a 
fine specimen of Lombard-Romanesque.” Let us say rather 
‘that it is one of the greatest buildings of the period which pro- 
duced the noble church of San Ambrogio at Milan, to mention 
one which is familiar to most Italian travellers. In each church 
alike there is the deep-recessed facade with the triple columnar 
gallery, an arrangement most beautiful in its simplicity, and 
when the sun is up most impressive in light and shade. At 
Parma the pillars supporting the galleries are of dark green 
marble, and those above the central door rest on the backs of 
two lions, also of solid marble, in the early Venetian manner. 
The mouldings are severe, the windows square or round and 
the decoration of. the simplest. To the right stands the 
Baptistery, a lofty octagonal building, with five columnar 
galleries, in precisely the same style as the facade of the 
Duomo. Around the whole circle are medallions of animals, 
sand on the three great doors reliefs of the Nativity, the Last 
Judgment, and a very curious allegcry of Death, said to be the 
work of one Benedetto Antelami. The name matters little. 
The carvings as they stand are among the most curious 
examples of Medieval relief work—earlier by a whole century, 
in fact, than corresponding reliefs on the doors of the Baptistery 
at Florence—and Duomo and Baptistery together are unique 
among the pre-Renaissance monuments of Italy. 

_ _ Inmall the schools of architecture there is nothing quite so 
solemn and spacious as the interior of a fine Romanesque 
church. The Duomo at Parma is not a big church; you can 
walk round it in five minutes. Yet within it looks vast and 
endless. A little light enters from the round window high above 
the west door, a little more flickers through from the chapels 
which flank the aisles. But all outlines are vague in the gloom, 
and the window above the high altar seems far away and in 
another plane than the nave. 
some thirty steps above the rest of the church, and beneath it is 
a great crypt of many chapels, supported by marble columns 
“said to have been taken from a Roman ainphitheatre. You are 
Supposed to ascend the steps of the choir in breathless expec- 
tancy to see the great frescoes of Correggio which adorn the 
dome. But whoever cares for a noble building will turn back 
first to grasp the splendid outline of the church, the massive 
vaulting of the roof, and the fine open triforium, which runs the 
whole round of the nave. And as one looks backwards down 
the church the eye is caught by a chapel in the north aisle 
which gleams with that peculiar quality of fresco which one 
associates with Giotto and the masters of the fourteenth 
century. It is the story of St. Peter in the familiar square sec- 
tions rising one above another to the roof, done by some 
unknown hand in the simple and childlike manner of those 
early days. 

The transition from these to the more famous works of 
Correggio is rather abrupt. To do the Correggios full 
justice one must mentally isolate the dome and frescoes 
from the rest of the church. The ideal decoration for a 
Romanesque building of this period is mosaic, and a sixteenth- 
century master so characteristic of the late Renaissance as 
Correggio cannot be entirely at home here. But, taking the 
frescoes on their merits, they answer to their reputation. No 
one has overcome the difficulties of the dome form with more 
consummate ease. Correggio simply revels init. One looks 
at these circles of figures swirling upwards in the path of the 


For the choir is raised a flight of 
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One feels instinctively the difference between this 
inspired the 
Standing here, 


master. Whether the Ruskinian moral regarding the “ debased 
Renaissance” (to which in point of time we must adjudge 


Correggio to belong) is here borne out the observer must judge 


for himself, but even the sternest moralist may feel lenient to a 


piece which is so cheerful, so humane, so admirable in draw- 
ing, and so delightfully refined in colour as this dome of 
Correggio’s. There are other works of Correggio to be seen in 
Parma—cupids and goddesses innumerable, designed by 
express desire of the abbess for the entertainment of the nuns 
in the Convent of St. Paul, as well as easel pictures in the 
small gallery above the museum of antiquities. In the big 
church of the Madonna della Steccata are a series of notable 


frescoes by Correggio’s best-known pupil, Parmigianino, and 


in the sacristy of the same building may be seen the em- 
broideries and treasures of gold and silver above mentioned. 


All this is enough to occupy the traveller for two full days, 


and the student for as many days longer as he pleases. 

It is not only in the Duomo that one is struck with the 
contrasts of this curious city. You leave the cathedral and 
make your way back through narrow Medieval streets to your 


hotel, there to find the electric light ablaze and modern Italy in 


possession. Courtyard and dining-room are thronged with 


cavalry officers, who clank spurs and trail swords after the 
manner of Berlin. 


It is the night of the elections, and the 
evening paper just come from Milan is in high demand. 
Boisterous merriment from many tables tells unmistakably that 


the party which wins is the party of those gentlemen with the 


spurs and swords. Then you forget Correggio, and fall to 
reflecting upon the Triple Alliance, or discuss with your 


neighbour the respective merits of Crispi and Giolitti and the 


prospects of the felt-hat manufactories. 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, OXFORD. 


GP following letters have passed between the Secretary of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings and 
Mr. Jackson, A.R.A. :— 
9 Buckingham Street, Adelphi: Dec. 23. 
In re St. Mary’s Church Tower, Oxford. 

Dear Sir,—The attention of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings has been called to a paragraph in the 
Times respecting the work in contemplation at St. Mary’s, 
Oxford. The committee is glad to know that needful repairs 
are to be undertaken, and much interested in the statement 
that the original masonry-is in a sounder condition than that 
added forty years ago. At the same time it is alarmed at the 
report, which it earnestly hopes is ill-founded, that the renewal 
of the statues has been decided upon. The effectiveness of the 
sculpture has often struck members of the committee, but the 
impression made on the beholder is due largely to the antiquity 
of these statues and to their harmonious connection with the 
other enrichments of the spire. The committee feels that the 
authentic figures, however worn, will always be of extreme 
interest, while the most skilful imitations obtainable will be 
harsh when new, and misleading when time has softened them. 
In this they are confident that you will agree, and they venture 
to hope that you will use your influence to prevent the 
threatened mischief.—I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

THACKERAY TURNER, Secretary, 


T. G. Jackson, Esq., A.R.A. 


14 Buckingham Street, Strand: Dec. 27, 1892. 
Re St. Mary’s Church, Oxford. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the letter of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, written, as you say, in 
consequence of a paragraph in the Z7mes, and, as I gather, 
without any reference to my detailed report published in the 
University Gaszette or any personal inspection of the statues 
themselves. You say that “the impression made on the be- 
holder is due largely to the antiquity of these statues.” From 
my printed report you would have learned that their more im- 
portant parts have an antiquity of only forty years, and I have 
since been informed, though I have still to verify the statement, 
that two of them were entirely renewed at that date. With the 
abstract principles your letter enunciates I quite agree, and I need 
hardly say I deplore the ruin of these interesting sculptures as 
much as you do, perhaps even more, because I know them better, 
But I can hardly advise the University, as you desire me, to let 
them remain and continue to shed their heads, hands and other 
members, as they have lately done, to the peril of the church 
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and the passers-by. Nor can I advise them to remove the 
statues and leave the niches empty. Nor need I doubt our 
ability to do as well as our predecessors of forty years ago, 
whose work you mistake for genuine sculpture of the fourteenth 
century.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, | T. G. JACKSON. 
To the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
Thackeray Turner, Esq., Secretary. 


KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 


HE work of preserving the ruins of Kirkstall Abbey is, 
says the Leeds Mercury, steadily progressing. Since 
they came into the possession of the Corporation a number of 
men have been busily engaged strengthening the rapidly- 
decaying walls, rebuilding portions that had fallen, and in 
other ways endeavouring to make the ancient pile what the 
public would desire to see it. The arches of the south aisle 
have now been made secure by the necessary application of 
mortar to the many cracks and crevices which time had 
produced. The more arduous task of re-erecting the fallen 
portion of the north aisle is not yet quite completed. As far 
as possible, the old stones have been used, the desire of the 
architect, Mr..Micklethwaite, being not to detract from the 
historical interest of the pile. A thick layer of asphalte has 
been placed above the vaulting of both aisles. The effect is to 
add materially to the strength thereof. The great difficulty 
which the architect and Corporate Property Committee have 
now to face is the condition of the tower. The injurious effect 
of frost on old buildings is well known. . The cracks in the 
masonry of the tower will get full of water, and this freezing, 
disastrous results might ensue. It is therefore necessary that 
steps should be promptly taken to preserve the tower, which at 
present is in a “rather shaky state.” The stonework is 
crumbling, the lime is falling out, and there are several ugly 
cracks. The architect has been instructed to make a careful 
inspection of the tower, and to suggest to the committee means 
whereby this important part of the ruins may be preserved. 
The chancel also is not as safe as could be desired, and only a 
few days ago a large stone fell from the vaulting. The wall of 
the abbey facing the river Aire is slightly out of the perpen- 
dicular, and during the thaw last week several stones fell from 
it. Considerable improvement is shortly to be made in the 
abbey grounds. Tenders have been invited for the purpose. 
The time for sending in these should have expired last week, 
but the committee have granted an_ extension. About a 
hundred labourers are at present employed in levelling the 
ground. _Within the last week a large pile of earth outside the 
chancel and the north transept has, been removed with good 
effect. The soil has been taken to form a bank about three 
-feet:high near the river-side and extending the whole length of 
the grounds. ; it 


‘THE PALACE AT WHITEHALL. 


TS greatest error was.that it was conceived on a scale as 

-‘far‘beyond the means as it was beyond the wants, of the 
monarch for whom it was designed. This. was so much felt 
that a new design had to. be prepared and submitted to the 
king in. 1639,-which showed. the palace reduced, not. only in 
‘scale, but intended:to be carried-out: with so. much -plainness, 
and.altogether- in so inferior a manner, that it is difficult to 
‘believe that it is by: the’same hand as the former desizn. 
‘This last proposalis:that published by Campbelljinthe “ Vitruvius 
-Britannicus,” the. former is’ that to which Kent devoted the 
beautiful volume so well known to amateurs. As both contain, 
‘as a-matter ‘of course, the one fragment which has been 
erected, it is only fair, in speaking of the architect’s design, to 
refer to the one which he.conceived in the vigour of his talents 
and when fresh from his Italian studiés, and not:t'1e im- 
poverished makeshift which-the-troubles of the times forced 
him ‘to propose in order to meet the altered circumstances of 
his employers. It was not, however, in dimensions so muchas 
in beauty of design that this proposal surpassed other European 
palaces. The only building to compare with its internal 
courts is that of the Louvre; but that is less in height and 
dimensions, and has not the simple grandeur which charac- 
terises this design ; and it wants, too, the variety which is pro- 
duced. by the different heights of the parts—in the great court 
especially—and the richness of effect produced by the change of 
‘the design in the various blocks. Externally Whitehall would 
have surpassed the Louvre, Versailles, and all other palaces, 
by the happy manner in which the angles are accentuated, by 
the boldness of the centre masses in each facade, and by the 
play of light and shade and variety of sky-line, which is 
obtained without ever interfering with the simplicity of the 
design or the harmony of the whole. 


_Mr. J. w. Start, F.S.1., of Cups Chambers, Colchester, has 
been given instructions to prepare plans for. a village club at 
Lexden, Colchester, for Captain Naylor-Leyland, M.P. 
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Re Chessum v. Hornsey Local Board. 


SIR,—Referring to the paragraph (which is somewhat mis- 
leading) in your last issue in regard to the recent arbitration 
in the action brought by Messrs. Chessum & Sons against the 
Board, I, enclose the following extract from a report of the 
Works and General Purposes Committee of the Board, adopted 
.by the Board at their last meeting :— 


Chessum v.’ Hornsey Local. Board.—The solicitor. reported to the 
committee that Mr. Hunt, the arbitrator, had made his award oa 
Messrs, Chessum’s claim for I,212/, «45. 10d. as balance due under 
.the contract for the erection of workshops and inclined roadway at the 
Hornsey depét. Of that amount the Board’s engineer had considered 
that about 500/, was due to Messrs, Chessum, less about 250/. for 
expenses incurred by the Board in connection with the lock-out by 
Messrs. Chessum of their workmen, 224/. 3s. 4d. was tendered to 
Messrs. Chessum accordingly. There was, consequently, a sum of 
about 950/, in dispute, including the 250/, expenses caused by the 
lock-out. The arbitrator awarded as due to the contractors 
701/. 6s, 10d., as against the total claim of 1,212/. 14s. tod,, and 
‘directed that the costs of the award (63/. 3s.) should be borne by the 
Board, but that the parties should each bear their own costs of- the 
‘reference. The 701/, 6s.'10d.. was made up of the 244/. 35, 4a. 
tendered, the 250/. expenses in connection with the lock-out (which the 
arbitrator held was equivalent to a strike under the new regulations’ of 
.the building trade), and a further sum of about 200/., so that Messrs.. 
Chessum’s original claim was reduced by about the sum of 500/, - * 


' You will observe that Messrs. Chessum & Sons’ original 


y 


‘claim of 1,212/ 14s. 10d. (balance after allowing for’ 500/: paid 


‘during the progress of the works) was reduced to the sum’of 
701/, 6s. 10d, being a reduction of about 500/. The costs of the 
‘award amounted to 63/. 3s., and the plaintiffs’ costs of the cause 
payable by the Board’ cannot well exceed’ 1o/.—Yours faith- 
fully, F, D. ASKEV;/ Clerk: 
Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. : 
December 27, 1892. 
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M. Paul Trétiakof has presented his gallery of paintings, 
which are said to be worth two millions of roubles, to the city 
of Moscow. M. Serge Trétiakof has also bequeathed to the 
city sculpture worth 540,000 roubles. h 

A Painting by Troyon, Pdturage en Touraine, was sold 
recently in Paris for 73,200 francs. ‘ 

Mr. J. Ivor Moore, C.E., surveyor to the War Department, 
is proceeding early in January to the West Indies again,’at’ the 
request of the Colonial Office, to advise the Colonial Govern- 
ment of the Leeward Islands in connection with the water 
supply, &c., of Antigua. ay ; a ae 

The Medal which was presented to M. Pasteur on Tuesday 
is the work of M. Roty. On one side is a portrait’ of M. 
Pasteur ; on the other are laurel-branches and roses, with an 
inscription—“ A Pasteur, le jour du 70° anniversaire de’ sa 
naissance, la science et ’humanité reconnaissantes.” ‘ Some 
copies of the medal will be produced in bronze. Vs 


‘Mr. John Hutchison, R.S.A., has just completed in the 


‘clay the statue of the Regent Moray, which is to adorn one of 
the niches in front of the National Portrait Gallery, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. The figure is 6 feet 6 inches in height. ©‘ 

Mr. John Honeyman delivered to the members of the 


Glasgow Architectural Association the. third lecture ‘of the 


series, the subject being “The Utilisation and Conservation of 
Heat in Domestic. Buildings.” In opening, he gave a short 
explanation of the laws of heat, radiation and convection, with 
special reference to the heating of rooms. By means ‘of 
sketches on ‘the blackboard several methods were shown of 
transferring heat from one room to another by forming air-tight 
chambers in the wall, and in this connection the practical ad- 
vantages of hollow-walling was discussed, the lecturer strongly 
advocating its wider adoption. 

™M. Paal Jousselin has been elected president of the 
French Society of Civil Engineers. He is an authority on 
electricity, especially as a motive power on roads. 

The Choriton Board of Guardians have decided to pur- 
chase 27} acres of land adjoining the Withington Workhouse, 
for the purpose of increasing the accommodation for pauper 
inmates. Lord Egerton, the owner of the land, has offered it 
to the Board at about 600/. per acre, or a total of 17,0007, 

The Albergo dell’ Orso, the most ancient hotel in Rome— 
for among the guests of the building it supplanted were Dante; 
Rabelais and Montaigne—is about to be demolished. 

Mr. S. M. Burroughs (Burroughs & Wellcome, Holborn, 
and Dartford) has promised to give 1,c00/. as a Christmas gift 
and thankoffering for the purpose of starting a cottage-hospital 
for Dartford, and steps will be at once taken to carry the prot 
posal into effect. - ae Hd “Ye ey Geeta 
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Law of Building Societies, H, A. Wats 
burg, Barrister, 194 - 

London and Middlesex Note Book, Ww. P. 
Phillimore, M.A., 322 

Powder Tower of Prague, 
Mocker, Architect, 114 


Célebres, C. 


J Bhs 
+4 


Scientific and Technical Papers, Werner 


| 


von Siemens, vol. i., 66 ” 


School Buildings :— 


16, 112, 128, 240, 352 


Tessere :— 


Absorption of Sulphates by Stone, 407 

Abstraction in Art, 38 

Academic Art, 7 

Academies of Art, 85 

Acanthus in Decoration, 86 

Accidental Colour, 70 

Adytum in Temples, 118 ° 

Ancient Lights, Roman Law, 71 © 

Antique Scene Painting, 198 ; 

Appreciation of the Beautiful, 5% 

Architectural Law of Ephesus, 343 

Architecture and Freemasonry, 326 

——_ ———-_ Phonetic Arts, 423 

Fitness ia, 263 

—— Substructure in, 263 © 

Armorial Shields, Westminster Abbey, 
119 

Art and Science, 358 

—-- School of the Seventeenth Century, 
London, 407 

—-- Union of London, 294 

Assyrian Art, 423 

Atrium, 214 

Austen, William, 119 

Autun Cathedral, 375 

Baldachin, 102 : 

Bay Windows and Oriels, 327 


: 
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January 20, 1893. 


Tesserze—continued. 


Block, Joanna Koerten, 423 

‘Box Tunnel, 231 

Brasses, Flemish and English, 133 

—_—_—— Rubbings from, 151 

Brick Building, North Germany, 199 

Bricks, Duty on, 327 
——- Greek and Roman, 87 

Buhl and Piqué, 134 

Bullant, Jean, 295 

Carving of the Seventeenth Century, 
103 

Catacombs, Paintings in, 390 

Celtic Ornament, 214 

Chimneys in French Halls, 295 

Church Memorials, 359 

Coliseum, Rome, 215 

Copyright in Sixteenth Century, 39 

Cosway, Richard, 278 

Cyrene, North Africa, Ruins of, 150 

Danby, Francis, 390 

Decadence of Art, Italy, 262, 406 

Desargues, Gerard, 343 

Domed Mosques, 375 

Dry Rot, 7 

Edwardian Era, 278 

Egypt, Use of Granites, 231 

Elgin Marbles, Academicians on, 22 

Enamels, European and Chinese, 166 

‘Etruscan Architecture, 55 

Florence, Niobe Group, 294 

Florentine Bronzes, 71 

Foulston, John, ‘* Wren” of Plymouth, 
183 

Freiburg Cathedral, 342 

French Woodwork in Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, 390 

Funeral Pageants of Northmen, 358 

Fuseli, Henry, 21 

Geometrical-Architectural Temple, 23 

Gibbons, Grinling, 247 

Giotto and Leonardo, 181 

Glass Manufactures, 54 

——- Painting, 87 

Glue, Adhesiveness of, 7 

Goethe's Promotion of Art, 118 

Golden Statue-, 6 

Gothic Architecture and Materials, 230 

Style in England, 375 

Government and Saltpetre, 167 

Great Yarmouth, St. Nicholas, 6 

Greek and Roman Architecture, 231 

Embroidery, 390 

Painting, 55 

Hedingham Castle, 199 

Heraldry on Buildings, 423 

Hogarth’s Treatment of Accessories, 406 

‘Houses in Ancient Rome, 103 

Tllumination, Styles of, 278 

Incised Reliefs, 358 

Inscriptions, Ancient, 39 

Greek, 71 

Invention and Observation in Painting, 
A0T 
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Tesserae—continued, 


Invention in Painting, 6 

Italian Architecture, 422 

Ivory Carvings, 54 

Jerusalem, Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, 263 

Kirkham Chantry, Paignton Church, 
182 

Lamination in Stone, 279 

Landscape, Ideal, 103 

Laocoon, 247 

Lessing’s Theory, 21 

Limitation in Art, 279 

Macchine Colossali, 327 

Magnitude in Architecture, 214 

Marbles, Inlays, 391 

Masons’ Company, 134 

Medals, Ancient, 38 

Medieval Seals, 343 

Miniatures on Ivory,-166 

Models, Architectural, 23 

Monkwearmouth Church, 151 

Mosaics, 134 

Miiller, William, 246 

Mulready, W., 86 

Muses, Attributes of, 102 

Nash, John, 22 

Natural History Museums, 38 

Naturalism and Ornament, 71 

Niches, 103 

Norman Walls, 391 

Normans in Sicily, 181 

Octagon in Italian Churches, 343 

Oriel Windows, 134 

Painting, Sameness in, 359 

Palimpsest Drawings, 374 

Panthéon, Paris, 215 

Perigueux, St. Front, and St. Paul's, 
London, 359 

Pheenician Metallurgy, 135 

Pictorial Representation, 374 

Picturesque, 167 

Piers in Architecture, 326 

Polylithic Sculpture, 342 

Portals, Ancient, 230 

Proportions for Churches, 391 

Reculver Church, 183 

Renaissance and Medieval Styles, 246 

Rock Temples of Petra, 39 

Roman Allotments, 182 

— Sepulchres, 230 

—~Temples, 359 

Rosetta Stone, 103 

Royal Exchange, Second, 118 

Runic Inscriptions, 119 

Saw, Antiquity of, 359 

Scarabeei, Egyptian, 151 

Scarfed Beams, 215 


' Sculpture, Pseudo-Classical, 217 


Sea-water on Cast-iron, 295 

Slate, Cleavage of, 22 

Smirke, Sir Robert, and the British 
Museum, 374 

Society of Antiquaries, 214 


Tesserxe—continued. 


Sounding-boards, Concave, 198 
Squints and Low-side Windows, 166 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook, 166 

Stone, Decay of, 8 

for Houses of Parliament, 54 
Stucco, 102 

Studies and Completed Works, #22 
Study of Ancient Sculpture, 343 
Styles, Reproduction of, 246 

Types of Civilisation, 279 
Symmetry, Mathematics of, 86 
“Tau” Cross, 135 

Taylor, Brook, 198 

-Sir Robert, 23 

Temples and Churches, 342 
Chinese, 406 ‘ 

Timber, Durability of, 423 

Transfer of Land, Roman System, 326 
Treasure-trove in Spain, 167 
Trophies, Ancient, 87 

Tyrian Dyes, 135 

Vatican Loggia, Ornamentation o°, 70 
Velasquez, 7 

Veleia, 327 

Vitruvian Mechanics, 3! 


— 


Vitruvius, Discovery of “‘ Treatise,” 342 


Westminster Abbey Exterior, 374 


150 


Work, 24 
Wilson, Benjamin, Portraitist, 33 
Windsor Castle, 230 
York Minster, St. William Window, 151 


The Week :— 


5 
Alfriston, Sussex, Old Clergy House, 


liz 
American Building Contracts, 177 
Applied Art Education, Edinburgh, 305 
Architectural Association, 225, 273 
—- Illustrations, 241 


Austin, the late H. G., 65 
Barclay, the late Hugh, 353 
Birmingham Water Supply Act, 49 


Brighton Corporation and Builders, 145 


British Museum Buildings, 193 
———_—-- Report, 129 
Builders aud Trades Unions, 401 
Building Societies, 193 

———— Trade in Melbourne, 145 
Church Architecture, 417 
Cockburn Association, 65 


Competitions, $1, 88, 97, 129, 184, 248, 


21, 353 
Contract Clauses, 17 
Crowland Abbey, 129 


Chapter and Parliaments, 


—— Edward the Confessor’s 


- Practice in New York, 33 


435 


The Week —continucd. 


Daly, Cesar, Gold Medallist, 1 

Designs for Buildings not Built, 17 

Diarmid and the Boar, 241 

Dilapidated Perth, 417 

Dundee Exhibition, Proposed, 225 

Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, 17 

Employers’ Liability, Scotland, 97 

English Paintings at the Louvre, 241 

Eskdale Excavations, Cumberland, 193 

Finality of Contracts, 17 

Gibson, the late John, 417 

Giffard, the late Henry, Engineer, 209 

Gilbert, the late Josiah, 129 

Glasgow Art Club, 353 

— Institute of Architects, 337 

Graves, the late Henry, 129 

Haddon Hall, 225 

Institute of Architects, 1 

Ireland, Ancient Monuments, 161 

— Society of Antiquaries, 113, 232 

Jerry-built Town, 363 

King’s College Architectural Classes, 
269 

Liverpool Institution, 65 

London School Board, 49, 257, 273, 285, 
369 

Manchester Academy of Vine Arts, 337 

Meissonier, Statue of, 113 

Mont Blane Observatory, 177 ' 

Nuremberg, 81 

Oriental Congress, 161 

Palestine Exploration Fund, 49 

Paris, Palace of St. Cloud, 72, 161 

Posters and Picturesque Scenery, 337 

Public Health Problems, 321 

Putney Art School, 33 

Ready Estimator for Architects, 241 

Rebuilding a Dublin Hospital, 401 

Rochester City Wall, 241 

Royal Academy Lectures, 209 

Sanitary Appliances in Houses, 177 

—-—— Institute, 177 

School Board Ideas on Drawing, 49 

Offices, 305 

Semper, Statue of, 113 

Sewage of the Air, 257 

Sheffield Society of Architects, 305 

Sheffield, the late George, 225 

Shrewsbury, St. Ohad’s Church, 145 

Sky Signs Act, 289 

Smoke Purification, 97 

Statistics of the National Art Com- 
petition, 81 

Sun Signalling, 81 

Sussex Antiquarian Documents, 113 

Tate Gallery, 353 

Technical Training in Birmingham, 35% 

Utilisation of Niagara Falls, 257 

Vauxhall Bridge Reconstruction, 49 

Venice, Ducal Palace, 81 

Walsall Town Hall, Proposed, 97 

Wellington Monument, St. Paul’s, 20% 

York Collection of Archives, 289 


7) Abveydale, Sheffield, Ohurch of St. Peter, 
345 
 Andernach, on the Rhine, 329 
_ Antwerp, Cathedral, 41 
_ Bethnal Green Workhouse, 297 
’ Bexhill Wesleyan Oburch, 105 
Bradford, Houses at, Manningham, 121 
——-- Primitive Methodist Hall, 57 
- Branbach, on the Rhine, 313 
_ Brnges Town Hall, 57 
“eee Hotel de Ville, 73 
Buckland Monachorum, House at, 233 
25 -Chacewater Church, 25 
he ‘Chambers, Theobald’s Road, 89 
-~ Chartres Cathedral, 25 
F ~ Chateau Chambord, 361 
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Bayswater, House, Palace Court, 57 

Bristol Cathedral, Sedilia, 89 

Cheapside, Atlas Assurance Offices, 9 

Chelsea, River Honse, Tite Street, 105 

Corneto, Churches at, 409 

Design for Top-lighted Church, West- 
minster, 329 

Edinburgh, George Heriot’s Hosp‘tal, 137 

- Register Office, 9, 25 


Adam, Robert, 9, 25 

_ Adye & Adye, 217 

_. Baker, C. W., 329 

Balfour, R. Shekleton, 137 
Bartlett, Arthur, 281 


B 


. ‘Davies, Stuart H., 121 


ee 


Clarence Terrace, King’s Cross, 9 
Coblence, 345 

Cologne, 201, 249 Has Ne 
4 Hotelde Ville, 207") ier 
| __—_. Walls, 233 

| Croydon, Design for House, 513 


Michael, 217 

| Flemish Maison Communale, 425 
Ghent Cathedral, 89 

Godesberg, Cross at, 265 

| Grantully Castle, Perthshire, 201, 37 a 
Halte de Chasse, 9 < 
House for Mr. Pickersgili Cunliffe, 185 : 
Killeen Castle, co. Meath, 153 

Knaith Church, 3t7 


Derby, Virgin and Child, Church of St. | 
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Launceston, Tasmania, Sandhill ‘School, 


: 4 35 " 
Hedbucy, Barron Brew ate, ions Grinds P28 | 
Liége, Palais du Prince, 169 yee A 
Lisieux, Church of St. Pierre,281.- 


London and Midland Bank, Shoreditch, 41 

+——- Offices, Lawrence Ladies 425 | 

eam Shops in Oxford Street, 281 

Louvain Town Hall, 137 — 

Malives Cathedral, 105 2 

= - Kraenstrate, 121 

Manchester Technical Scbools, 393 

Melbourne, Villas, Mount Martha Estate, 
409, 425 


Offices, 4 Union Court, Old Broad Street, 41 


{ Edinburgh, Workmen’s Houses and Olub- 

room, Well Court, 7 

| Hackney Wick Eton Mission Church, 281, 
297 

Haddeseoe Church, South Door, 89 

Malmesbury, Hunting Lodge, 169 

Miles Platting, Manchester, Church, 361 

Monreale, Capital in Nave, 377 

Nymegen, Holland, Musie School, 313 


Nymegen, Holland, Wychea Castile, 313 

Pastoral Staff, 169 

Ravello Cathedral, Ambo, 377 

- Church ot St. Catherine, 41 

St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir Stalls, 425 

Toscanella, Church, 41 

Trinity Ground, Mile End Bond, .E., 201, 
265. 

Venice, Seuola di San Rocca, 185. 


ARCHITECTS AND ARTISTS. 


Green, Aveling, 217 
Hayward, ©. F., 281 
Hopper, Thomas, 9 
_Knight, Herbert E., 41, 425 
Leadbetter, Thomas, 201, 377 
Lynam, Charles, 297 
Maclaren, J. M., 57 
Marten, H. & E., 57, 121 
Mitchell, Sydney, 73 
Nevill, Ralph, 233, 281 
Newberry, J. E., 329, 245 
Newman, Dudley, 185 


Newman & Newman, 297 

Pinturiccio, 361 

Powell, F. ‘Turner, 185 

Prout, Samuel, 25, 41, 57, 73, 89, 105, 121, 
137, 153, 169, 185, 201, 217, 283, 249, 265, 
313, 329, 345 

Ricardo, Halsey, 393, 4AM9” , 

Richards, Thomas R., 89 

Riintz, Ernest, 121, 398 

Searpagnino, 185 

Sedding, Edmund, 25, 105 

Sedding, J. D., 169 


‘Tree, Philip H., 105 
‘Tugwell, Sydney, 89 


"Watkins, W., 377 + 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AsBINGDON.—July 2.—For Building in High Street. Mr. 
j. G. T. West, The Knowl, Abingdon. 


AMMANFORD. — For Additions to Villa. 
Foundry, Ammanford, R.S.O. 


ASPATRIA.—July 4,—For Building Reading and Recreation 
Rooms. Messrs. Moffat & Bentley, Architects, Whitehaven. 


BANGOR.—For Building Villa and Semi-detached Villas. 
Messrs. Russell & Lockwood, 16 Waring Street, Belfast. 


BARKING.—July 5.—For Constructing Glazed Stoneware 
Pipe Sewers, Laying Tar Paving, Supplying and Fixing Oak 
Cleft Fencing and Supplying Granite Kerb. Mr. C. J. Dawson, 
Local Board Offices, East Street, Barking. 


BATTERSEA.—July 5.—For Building Palm-house. 
De la Hooke, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


BECKENHAM.—July 4.—For Kerbing, Channelling and 
Paving. Mr. G. B, Carlton, Local Board Offices, Beckenham. 


BERMONDSEY.—July 4.—For Supply of Tooled York Paving 
and Broken Granite. Mr. J. Harrison, Town Hall, Spa 
Road, S.E. 

BERMONDSEY.—July 7.—For Building Dispensary. Messrs. 
Newman & Newman, Architects, 31 Tooley Street, S.E. 


BIDEFORD.—July 14.—-For Additions to 74 High Street. 
Mr. R. T. Hookway, Architect, Bridgeland Street, Bideford. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—July 2.—For Building Residence, in 
Concrete. Mr. R. S. Pindar, Architect, Arcade Chambers, 
Bournemouth. 

BRAINTREE.—July 14.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
H. Stock, 9 Denman Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


BRECON.—July 2.—For Rebuilding Ystrad Bridge. Mr. 
H. E. Thomas, County Hall, Brecon. 


BRENTWOOD.—July 4.—For Building Cemetery Chapel, 
Lodge, Entrance Gates, &c. Mr. John Young, Architect, 
3 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 7 

BRIGHTLINGSEA,—July 5.—For Water Tower, 10,000-gallon 
Tank and Fittings. Mr. E. C. Atkins, Secretary, Queen Street, 
Brightlingsea. 

BRIGHTON.—July 5.—For Building Public Elementary 
Schools. Mr. J. W. Simpson, Architect, 10 New Inn, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

BRIGHTON.—July 14.—For Building Fire-escapet.Station 
and Fireman’s Residence. Mr. F. J. C. May; Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

BROUGHTON.—July 4.—For Farm Outbuildings. 
Jackson & Parkinson, 5 Chapel Street, Preston. 

CADOXTON.— July 9.—For Building Cemetery Chapel. 
Messrs. Bruton & Williams, Architects, 15 Queen Street, 
Cardiff. 

CHELSEA.—July 6.—For Painting and Repairing Infirmary. 
Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C. 

CROMER.—July 4.—For Constructing Gasholder Tank, &c. 
Mr. Jabez Church, 55 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

Cupitr Town.—July 4.—For Deepening Dry Dock. Mr. 
F, E. Duckham, Engineer, Millwall Docks, E. 

DowLAIS.—For Part*Rebuilding Parish Church. Mr. E.A. 
Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. 


Mr. T. Lewis, 


Mr. H. 


Messrs. 


DUNDALK.—July 7.— For Building Booking Office and 
Parcel Office. Mr. W. H. Mills, Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens 
Street Terminus, Dublin. 


Dynas Powis.—July 2.—For Building Shop. Mr. W. H. 
Dashwood Caple, Architect, 1 St. John’s Square, Cardiff. 


EALING.—July 7.—For Making-up Road. Mr. C. Jones, 
Public Buildings, Ealing, W 

East HAM.—July 5.—For Constructing Stoneware Pipe 
Sewers. Mr. Savage, Local Board Offices, East Ham, E. 


FLEUR-DE-Lis.—For Building Church. Mr. E. A. Johnson, 
Architect, Abergavenny. 


FULHAM.—July 6.—For Constructing Concrete Embank- 
ment Wall. Mr. J. P. Norrington, Town Hall, Walham 
Green, S.W. 


FULHAM.—July 6.—For Making-up and Paving Roads. © 
Mr. W. Sykes, Town Hall, Walham Green. 


Harop.—July 6.—For Building Infant School and Re- 
arrangement of Present Schools. Mr. A. O, Evans, Architect, 
Pontypridd. 


HENLEY.—July 8.—For Building Schools at Nuffield. Mr. 
S. C. Johns, Architect, St. Mary Street, Wallingford. 


HoLtoway.—For Building Shop and Warehouse. Mr. 
Monks, 550 Holloway Road, N. 


HONLEY. — For Alteration and Reseating of Wesleyan 
Chapel. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Hudders- 
field. 

KEIGHLEY.—July 12.-—For Building Bank Premises, Resi- 
dence and Shops. Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, 9 
Market Street, Bradford. 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES.—July 6.—For Building Three 
Shops. Messrs. F. & W. Stocker, 90 Queen Street, E.C. 


KIRKHAM.—July 4.—For Alterations to Pol Station. 
Mr. T. Newett, Architect, 41 Fishergate, Preston. 


LEIGH.—July 11.—For Building Technical School and 
Public Library. Joint Architects, Mr. J. C. Prestwich and Mr. 
J. H. Stephens, Church Street, Leigh. 


LEWISHAM.—July 5.—For Supply of Broken Granite, Flints 
and Gravel. Mr. Edw. Wright, Board of Works Offices, 
Catford, S.E. 


LEYTON.—July 5.—For Laying Pipe Sewers. 
Dawson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Leyton. 

LLANWONNO.—July 6.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 


LONDON.—July 4.—For Supply of Lime. 
Hooke, County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


MALDON.—July 16.—For Paving and Kerbing. 
Beaumont, Borough Surveyor, Maldon. 


MANCHESTER.—July 6.—For Building Bailiff’s House and 
Committee-room, Carrington. The City Surveyor. 

MANCHESTER.—July 14.—For Building Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings. Messrs. Spalding & Cross, Architects, 15 Queen Street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 

MIDLAND RAILwAy.—July 1.—For Station Buildings, 
Sheds and Offices. Mr. J. Williams, Secretary, Midland Rail- 
way Company, Derby. 

MILLTOWN.—July 7.—For Building Catholic Church. Mr. 
D. O’Connell, Architect, Darrynane Abbey, Waterville, co. 
Kerry. 

NEW TREDEGAR.—July 2.—For Building Infants’ School. 
Messrs. James & Morgan, Arc’ itects, Charles Street Chambers, 
Cardiff. S 

OXFORD. — July 4.—.or Building Chape's, Caretakers’ 
Houses, at Three propused Cemeteries. Mr. W. H. White, 
City Engineer. 


Mr. William 


Mr. H. De la 


MWe uP Me: 


I-e OS .. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that. 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check, 


CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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PENISTONE.—July 7.—For Building Infectious Diseases 
Hospital. Mr. G. A. Wilde, Architect, Bank Street, Sheffield. 


PENYGRAIG.—July 9.—For Building Workmen’s Institute. 
Mr. A. Lawrence, 10 Charles Street, Cardiff. 

PONTESBURY.—July 8.—For Building Police Station. 
A. T. Davies, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Shrewsbury. 

ROCHESTER.—July 15.—For Building Six Cottages at 
Wainscot. Mr. G. E. Bond, Architect, Victoria Buildings, 
High Street, Rochester. 

RUABON.—July 21.—For Extending Retaining Wall, River 
Dee. Mr. R. Lloyd Williams, County Surveyor, Denbigh. 

SHREWSBURY. — July 8.—For Building Police Station. 
Mr. John Johnson, 9 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 

SOOTHILL.— July 2.—For Building Detached House, 
Stabling, Outbuildings and Boundary Walls. Messrs. P. 
Spencer & Son, Architects, Batley Carr. 

SOUTHEND.—July 5.—For Supply of Kentish Flints. 
P. Dodd, Local Board Offices, Southend. 

SouTH HORNSEY.—July 13.—For Taking Down and Re- 
building Walls, Refixing Iron Railings, Gates, &c. Mr. M. W. 
Jameson, Surveyor to the Local Board, Milton Road, South 
Hornsey, N. 

SOUTHWICK.—July 2.—For Building Public Offices, Stables, 
Cart Sheds, &c. Mr. J. Reah, Surveyor, Local Board Office, 
Dean Terrace, Southwick, Sunderland. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


STRATTON.—July 11.—For Building Boys’ Schoo]. Mr. 
William Drew, Architect, 22 Victoria Street, Swindon. 
STROOD.—July 19.—For Draining Temple Street. Mr. W. 


Banks, 5 Theobald Square, Rochester. 


TONBRIDGE. —July 7.—For Sinking Three 12-feet Wells. 
Mr. F. T. Bridger, Tonbridge Waterworks Co., Tonbridge. 

TONBRIDGE.—July 8.—For Building Postal Sorting Office. 
Mr. H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

TULLAMORE.—July 11.—For Constructing Reservoir, Con- 
duit, Weir, &c., and Supplying Cast-iron Pipes. Mr. R. P. 
Gill, 30 Castle Street, Nenagh, co. Tipperary. 

WATFORD.—July 5.—For Building Additional Room and 
Constructing Concrete Floor. Mr. J. Duncombe Mann, Met- 
ropolitan Asylums Board, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, S.W. 


WESTMINSTER.—July 6.—For Asphalte and Wood Paving. © 
Mr. G. R. W. Wheeler, Town Hall, Caxton Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

WHITECHAPEL.—July 7.—For Building Waiting-room ad 
joining Baths and Washhouses. Mr. B. J. Capell, 70 White- 
chapel Road, E. ; 

WREXHAM.—July 1.—-For Constructing Watertight Dam 
for Reservoir. The Brymbo Steel Company, Limited, near 
Wrexham. 


TENDERS. 


ARDLEIGH. 
For Erection of Stables and Coach-house, for Messrs. T. Moy, 
Limited, Colchester. Mr. J. W. Start, F.S.L., Architect, 
Cups Chambers, Colchester. 


W. A. Chambers, Colchester - £279° o0 
R. Beaumont, Lexden . ; 270: OO 
W. FENN, Ardleigh (accep/ed ) 247, 0). .o 


AUDENSHAW. 

For Sewering Brook Course, Shepley Fields, for the Auden- 
shaw Local Board. Mr. J. H. BURTON, Surveyor, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 


Worthington & Pownall, Manchester . ~£104 -4 73 
T. STORER, Denton (accefied ) 74D O 
F. Marland, Ashton . 3 ‘ 64 0 0 


For Sewering, Levelling, Paving, Kerbing, Flagging and Com- 
pleting Booth Road, Audenshaw, for the Audenshaw Local 
Board. Mr. J. H. BurToN, Surveyor, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Worthington & Pownall, Manchester (per schedule of prices), 

Four tenders received. 


BARMOUTH. 
For Building C. M. Chapel, Barmouth. 
ROBERTS, Architect, Portmadoc. 


Mr. OWEN MorRIS. 


Owen Owens, Barmouth . ; ; 3 «£1,490, one 
Davip EDWARDS, Barmouth (accepted) . -..1,399-15. 6 
Rees Griffith & Richard Roberts, Barmouth 1534341020 
David Edwards, Barmouth ; ; 1,292 4 O 
J. Adams & Evans, Barmouth . . *3, 157 © O- ae 
Architect’s estimate . ‘ - 1,450 0 0 


Sra 


ROBT ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


Conservatories, &c. 
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PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


Rost. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by RoBT. ADAMS’S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 
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Work, &e., &¢ 


ROBT. 
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ain 


The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., | 1 , | | 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. | ov { | | H 


SPECIALTIES —Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture 
Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Metal 


ADAMS, | 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, SB. 


Telegrams :—“ Robert Adams, Condon.” 


L 


. 


No. 190._New and special solid section 


Weatherproof Metal-tongued Casement 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 


No, 208.—Special thrust-motion round. 
section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles. 
It can be fixed where the space is insufficient 
gor anything else. This Bolt is neat, strong 
¥e liable. 


. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
AMMANFORD. CORK. 

For Extension of Cross Inn School, for the Llandebie United | For Works of Water Supply at Ballincollig, for the Cork Board 

District School Board. Mr. DAVID JENKINS, A.R.I.B.A.,, of Guardians. 
M.S.A., Architect, Llandilo. Wakefield . : : ‘ : ; ; . £5,780 15. 9 
J. DaviD, Ammanford (accepted). : wee 2250504) O Longfield . 4 : 5 é : ; + EROS KecOase 
Donoghue. : A ‘ : . : 5,490 0 O 
BATH. D. FORDE (accepted) ; ‘ ‘ : 5) 45,4005 01 6 
For New Shop Front and Alterations to 1 Cheap Street and Neville . - : , ; * : a 5,009 OO 


1 Union Passage. Mr. T. B. SILCOCK, Architect, Octagon 


Chambers, Milsom Street. ; EVESHAM. — 
T. Morris & Son, Bath ; : t ; . £674 0 o| For Alterations and Additions to Prince Henry’s Grammar 
Hayward & Wooster, Bath. P ‘ : Sree oO School, Evesham, for the Governors. Mr, C. HuGH- 
E. J. B. Mercer, Bath . : : F : a RI ONO). O SLATTER, Architect. 
C. Wibley, Bath . : f : ? . 547 18 © ESpPLEY & Co., Hastings (accepted) . ; 075 20.20 
J. Lone & Sons, Bath (accepted\*  . ‘ san SO, 2 O1..O GAY TON. 
* Accepted subject to modifications, For Building Pair of Cottages at Gayton, for the Trustees of 
‘BELPER. Gayton Alms Charities, Mr. EDMUND Law, F.R.1.B.A., 
For Enlarging Board School, High Street, Belper. Mr. Architect, Northampton. Quantities by Architect. 
MAURICE HUNTER, A.M.I.C.E., Architect, Belper. W. eee Roade. pa £085 Rene 
B. Bodell & Son, Belper Be er etn 129) 65.0. bn Lane eet OM CCN aes O° 
Wheeldon Bros, Belper=’ 7 yn tse 125) oF © ve oe ee Me Vig eps ahabese soe ane ae ss 
E. LOOMES, Belper (accepted) . : i 4 etl9 Oe o J.T. Wi ae Northanspio Mee Ona 
BLAINA. H. Martin, Northampton . : : < 2% 550.0 10 
For Galvanised Corrugated Iron Hospital for Twelve Beds, Green Bros., Northampton . ; : < 52 5305+ 0 
Blaina. Mr. GEORGE STEVENS, Surveyor, Blaina, Mon. W. Chester, Blisworth. : : : : 21 RO nO 
I. Dixon & Co., Liverpool ; : : £723" 0" © Woodford & Son, Northampton . P 3 sah 20.e O28 O 
J. Lysaght, Limited . : : : : FOC OLY O J. Warren, Northampton . : 5 : | AG 36.7 
Bruce & Hill, Liverpool . : ‘ : POA OO A. Marsh, Heyford : 3 ‘ ATS WOT 
W. A. Baker & Co., Newport . , . 5 O20, OO No tender accepted. 
x J. T. Morgan, Nantyglo } : , 5 on, OL8-70.- © 
Economic Fencing Co., London . : : Cb 4On O aco ‘ BOSE a ; F 
Gee Gurdon & Co. London ” i : Abs4o.0 © For Erection of New Grammar School and Master’s Residence 
Hill & Smith Brierley iste ; i 488 5 0 at Horsham, Sussex. Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, Architect, 
W. Harbrow, Pon iane i : ; y ; 472 & O 29 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Humphreys-Limited, London . . . = . 460 00 Shen: 2 ae Oe ae pee : ae 2 3 
. ps ; : : : ; : a a 
C. BUNNING, Pontypogl (accepted). . “ AZOT O10 Clinehestr ; i ; gee eae 
BWTAN. Marsland . . ; : : A «6,055.07 0 
For Minister’s Manse, Bwtan C. M. Chapel. Mr. OWEN Jackson . ‘ A ; : C ; . 6,650 0 0 
MoRRIS ROBERTS, Architect, Portmadoc. Rowland Bro... . . .. - 6,096 0 oO 
John Hughes, Carnarvon . A i : -£545 0 O Langley ‘ , : . ° d - 6,000 0 oO 
D. Williams & Son, Carnarvon . : : TAOS O60 Grist . ; : : : : ; ‘ <1 53800, 7027 O 
RICHARD JONES, Llanwnda, Carnarvon . LASS 101-0 Peters : : 3 : : ‘ ie + 4500527 OFC 
W. & A. Prichard, Lanfair P. G., Anglesea b-424e-0 ‘o.: -. POTTER (accepted) —. , : F ‘ mah795: 0 0 


Lr PROV =E: 


 ELAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS, 


Transverse Section. Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


Bas ie RR Oe en re ne a og ae Seley SEO WS EE NINES 
{ | od are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joint 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 


The softits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling are necessary. They are not affected 
by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scaffolding. 


The floors are practically noiseless, 
sound vibrations. 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


. . Eingineers and Patentees, 
17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 10 MARSDEN SsT., MANCHESTER, 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., AND WEST CARTON, MANCHESTER, 


-Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026, Registered Telegraphic Address—“ HoMAN RODGERS, London.” 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,0048. i‘ “* NAmoH, Manchester,” c 


the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
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SUPPLEMENT 

HALIFAX. : MORLEY. ae ; 
For Building Technical Institute, Halifax. For Pulling Down Seventeen Houses and Building Thirteen - 
Houses and Two Shops, Town End, Morley, for the 


A. Foster, mason. 
J. Fleming, carpenter and joiner. 
J. Naylor, plumber and glazier. 


Trustees of the late Mr. Thomas Watson. Mr, T. A. 
BUTTERY, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 


Rushworth & Firth, slater and plasterer. Accepted Tenders. 
G. Greenwood & Son, concrete. J. & J. Sugden, Morley, mason . . . .f£905 0 O 
T. W. Greenwood, Birmingham; ventilation. D. Marsden, Morley, joiner : : \ |) Aaa @ 
J. Holdsworth, heating apparatus. E. Wilson, plasterer . ; : : re GO iO 
J. Berry, iron and steel work. ape & Harper, Leeds, slater. . ; te eae ae 
Spencer & Sons, painting. H. Jackson, Morley, plumber . . . 50 0 0 
Cost, 12,700/. 
LAINDON. MOULTON. 
For Building Two Cottages on Whelps Farm, Laindon, Essex. | For Restoring Tower of Moulton Church, Northamptonshire. 
Messrs. HOLLAND & SON, Architects, Newmarket. Mr. EDMUND LAW, i Roden Architect, Northampton. 
W. Bourdman, Ingrave : : : : . £400 0 O Quantities by Architect. 
A. Woodward, Stock , : « 388 00 H. Martin, Northampton . 4 : : .£450 0 oO 
EK. West, Fairfield Works, Chelmsford F o B77 EO WD Green Bros., Northampton . : ; : «, 6436 eG 
No tender accepted, J. Sharpe & Sons, Ampthill : ; . . SiBy S Bras 
Se hail J. S. Kimberley, Banbury ..- . : : « ug) Ae OletS 
For Resioraiion of Talearis Chapel, for Mr. Herbert Peel. fede IUEIETS Steels ape aanenpode tak > a 
Mr. DAVID JENKINS, A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., Architect, P 
Llandilo. 
, » NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
ater DEARIN yg ae eee Wa £615 0 of For Alterations to St. George’s Church, Newcastle-under- 
j : ; : : tame. 
LONDON. T.-Goodwin, Hanley, stone chancel arch and 
For Pewterers’ Work at the George,-East Harding Street, walls, timber ceiling, south side windows and 
Fetter Lane, for the Burton and Lincoln Breweries, south porch .£755 1:0 
Limited, Burton-on-Trent. Mr. H. I. NEwToNn, Architect, T. Edwards & Sons, Newcastle, oak screen, 250 0 O 
49 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. dado. : Ber Leto gC 28) 
T. Heath, Goswell Road 2 PLIOT Oso Siebs Wellings, Newcastle, painting, varnishing. 86 0 0 
Davidson, Southwark . : : seat O00 4G 
SANDERS & SON, Holborn (accepted ) 2 ws OM are POWBURN. 
LONG EATON. For Building Manse at Powburn. Mr. G, REAVELL, jun., 
For Building Villa, King Street, Long Eaton. Mr. E. R. R1pG- Architect, Alnwick and Morpeth. , 
WAY, Architect, Long Eaton. Accepted Tenders. 
J. Musson, Nottingham Ph bce ‘ ; . £625 0 oO T. Muckle, Rothbury, mason : : £442. ee 
F. Perks, Long Eaton rat Pe ; : 5 OAGHORsO Roads Bros. , Powburn, joiner . : ; | 2O08efOuNO 
J. Bull, Long Eaton . ; : uae oa *5437. 10 100: Wilkin & Co., Alnwick, ue : : -: 66 FORKS 
J. Brown, Long Eaton : : : ; 52 feel deo T. Mills, Glanton, slater. : ; oo: BOGS eee 
ib Whittaker, Nottingham ; A wig 2 2 8D yGD T. Smart, Wooler, plasterer ; a}! (52k 
G, YOUNGMAN, Long Eaton (accepted voeete «4510, 50700 Joe A, Robertson, Alnwick, painter and glazier 5) (AGT ne ats 


“Zao TELEPHONES! TELEPHONES 


Sole Manufacturers of “The Sphinx.” A Patent Movable Tabley 
Telephone; and a new Automatic Switch for Intereommunication, ~ 
provisionally protected. 

Architects are invited to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &c. f; 
All kinds of Installation Work executed with the highest class of materials and workmanship. 


= ELECTRIG LIGHT INSTALLATIONS, 


FIRE ALARMS, &c. Registered 


PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. No tees 
a SS SS 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
GREATF REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


5 Sa ADJUSTMENT 
pam meme | FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS BS —— 
ay AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. The WILMOS is 


ee ESE ee | WOrked Witt aera 
If you have not already received our REDUCED | x crac: cord tt 


Patent No. 5,008, 1890. 


From 8s. 6d. each. 


SILENS FOR ds. paseo ee oat PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please and can be fixed to 
FAN LIGHTS, before the public. write for one fll Geli 
: outwards,no cutting | 


away of frame re- 

quired. When’ work- 

a ] y ed with a rod is most 
> efficient for Public 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, Buildings, as the key 


can be loose. For 

226 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, | Price Lists, Mustra- 
Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford, | fii: wre a ee 
Telegraphic Address: “SILENS, BRADFORD.’ our Tighte, Watt 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. | ™#tes given. 


CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. beeen a! 
STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND. THE = WIT, MOS, re 


raise and lower any Skylight. 


‘These SEYLIGHT OPENERS 
are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each. 
If dimensions are given, we can 
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SUPPLEMENT 


PWLLAELI. 


TRURO. 


For the Construction of Outfall and Tank Sewer, Cast-iron ; For Reslating and Strengthening the Roofs of the Town Hall, 


Pipe Sewer, Flushing and Outlet Chamber, and Works 


connected, Messrs. T. ROBERTS & SONS, Engineers, 
Portmadoc. 
G. Griffith, Criccieth . F : : . £4,977 0 0 
D. Williams, Carnarvon . : : , nL 3,900N O20 
E, M. Jones, Barmouth : : : 353979 O10 
J: HUNTER, Croydon (accepted) ; : 3,39475:.0'°.0 


RHONDDA. 
For Building Offices, &c., at Pentre Rhondda, for the Ystrad 
Gas and Water Company. Mr. ARTHUR O. EVANS, 
Architect, Pontypridd. 


Richards, Pentre Rhondda £1,920." O°. O 
Johnson Bros., Hereford . : : 1,479 0 O 
Gardner & Co., Newport, Mon. ‘ ; wk; 300 OO 


ROTHBURY. 
For Building Two Houses, Rothbury, for Mr. G. Brown and 
Mr. G. Nicholson. Mr, G. REAVELL, Architect, Alnwick 
and Morpeth. 
Accepted Tenders. 


T. Muckle, mason : - £720 0 0 
P. Bailey, joiner . : ‘ BASe Om O 
J. Wood, slater and plasterer : : oe LAZO 0 
W. G. Mackay, plumber. , : : eZ. 01-0 
J. H. Clark, painter . : - ; : rule Wat AS bles oa, 
RUABON. 
For Altering Ponkey, Ruabon, C. M. Chapel. Mr. OwEN 
MORRIS ROBERTS, Architect, Portmadoc. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, Trefyncmb, Ruabon (ac- 
cepted). . : i : ‘ : -£479 15 0 
SWANSEA. 


For Alterations and Additiogs to Truant School, Bonymaen, 


Council Chamber, &c., for the Truro Town Council. Mr. 
W. CLEMENS, Surveyor. 
CLEMENS & TIPPET (accepted) . : ° . £263 0 oO 
J. Julian . . ° . . . : i 200'-0: Oo 
WELSHPOOL. 


For Building the Earl of Powis Memorial Church, Welshpool. 
Mr. PRICE, Architect, London. 


Aaron Watkin, Welshpool ‘ : : . £1,280 0 oO 

Gethin, Shrewsbury . ; . ; : eet 005 0.10 

WILLIAM ROBERTS, Welshpool (accepted) . 1,085 0 o 
WOOLWICH. 


For Rebuilding the Duke of Wellington Tavern, William Street, 
Mr. H. H. CHURCH, Architect, Woolwich. 


Balaam Bros. . : - ; : 45325350. 0 

Munday & Son - : ; 82,0008 0.0 

Chessum & Sons ; : . : os, 750 280. 0 

Young & Lonsdale . : : : . o°2;728 0-0 

Chapman . : : . . . mo 2;5950. 0-0 

Holloway . 5 : : : : . 2,470° 0 O 
VARIETIES. 


THE Rhyl Improvement Commissioners have decided to 
borrow 35,00o/, for the purpose of purchasing the Rhyl Gas 
and Coke Company, Limited. 

AT the meeting of the Airdrie Town Council it was agreed 
to grant a site for the proposed Free Library. The building is 
estimated to cost 2,500/. 

AN inquiry has been held by the Local Government Board, 
at the Great Northern Hotel, East Ardsley, into an application 
to borrow 1,500/. for works of water-supply for the townships of 
East and West Ardsley. The money required is for laying a 


for the Swansea School Board. Mr. T. H. Jones, | new main to supply the new engine-sheds of the Great Northern 

Architect. Railway and to extend the mains in districts not already 
Walker & Johns 7 . F ; ; .£1,c00 0 o| served. A further 350/. will be afterwards asked for. 
D. Rosser . ; 5 ; , : ; ; $307,080 AT Wellington an inquiry took place in respect to an appli- 
D. Jenkins : : : ‘ - , . 825 0 ©| cation made by the Improvement Commissioners for permission 
Bennett Bros. é : 799 9 0 | to borrow 4,500/. to carry out an improvement by widening the 
Gustavus Bros, . 775 © O| thoroughfare at the corner of New Street and the Market 
T. Watkins & Co. 724 14 © | Square, and to complete the paving of the town. 


Head Office & Works :— 


POWNALL ROAD, 
DALSTON. 


Glasgow Branch :— 
187 WEST REGENT 
STREET. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
sw | AATERSON & COOPER, |... 


Telephone No, 1140. 8 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGE, 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER.|ART METAL WORK. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have com} Qpnamental Wrought-Iron 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter Work 

for writing your Specifications and Contracts ‘2 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purcbase it, we guarantee 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


STAINED 


AND 
ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION, 


it free from all mechanical defects, and keep} GLASS g Sample 
it in order for two years free of any cbarge. : xr? Londun : P 
TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and Ss Room :— 
SUNG asin ehed 9 hae, ingdon $t., E.C 
, are furnished w e6ac ac t=) ‘ 
without extra charge—thus one DENSMORE per. / AQ Farritgdon ot. b.0, 


forms the work of two ordinary machines. 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK. 

If you require anything in Typewriting Supplies, 
give us a call and look over our stock. e have 
seventy-five different grades of EE TP ee 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators, 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
51 CRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Tuition Free to Shorthand Writers on application 
Office, Telephone No, 11321. 


77) PARQUET FLOORS. 


- Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
Price Lists and Samples on application. 


cy SCOTLAND :-— 
GP Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT ” will be forwarded on application to 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ae a 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS, 


Patent Dise-Key System. 


Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 
and Plan. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT : 
FLOORING COMPANY, 2 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
5874 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


= 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Thomas Tillman (J. & 
T. Tillman, architects) in London. 

A LARGE piece of land at the entrance to the harbour, 
known as the Sandbanks, comprising about a mile of sea 
frontage, has been presented,to the Poole Town Council by 
Lord Wimborne. The Town, Council are now about to con- 
struct harbour improvements, the works to include groynes to , 
protect the land placed at their disposal, which for some time 
past has been very much endangered by the encroachments of 
the sea. 

Tue death is announced, suddenly, at his residence, Kirk- 
wall, of Provost Peace, aged fifty-nine years. Mr. Peace 
was a member of Kirkwall Town Council for over thirty years, 
and during that time took a leading part in introducing the 
water and sewerage system, building of the new Town Hall, and 
supported every movement which had for its object the 
improvement of his native town. , 

OPERATIONS have commenced for the.repair of Linlithgow 
Palace, the Government contributing a. sum of 5oo/. to the 
estimates for the purpose of preserving those parts of the 
palace most in need of repair. . Of that sum 250/..will be ex- 
pended this year. and 250/. next.year. 


At the special meeting of the Shrewsbury Town Council 
plans were submitted by the borough surveyor for new public 
baths to be erected, at a cost of 7,000/, near the Quarry 
Grounds. The plans were unanimously approved. 


THE Birmingham Corporation Water Bill, among other 
Bills, has received the Royal assent by commission in the 
House of Lords. 

THE death is announced of Mr. F, Evelyn Morris, architect, 
Colchester, who has for some time past been suffering from a | 
painful disorder, on Tuesday, June 21, at the age of fifty-three. 
Mr. Morris first went to Colchester as draughtsman in the 
employ of Messrs. Everett & Son, contractors, but has for many 
years practised as an architect and surveyor on his own 
account. He was severely injured in the accident on the Great 
Eastern Railway at Manor Park in 1886, but recovered. He 
leaves a widow and three children. 


AT Lindfield a Local Government Board inquiry has been 
held into the application of the Sanitary Authority of the Cuck- 
field Union for sanction to borrow 3,o00/. for works of sewage | 
disposal for the parish of Lindfield. Mr. W. Beach explained , 
the plan of the scheme, which was to extend the present sewer 


at the north end of the village to Fir Cottage, and also to 


| extend it so as to take in Mr. Beard’s cottages and the Brick- 


layers’ Arms, The sewage would be taken to an outfall site on 
the Luxford Farm. There would be no pumping required. 
The estimated cost was 1,824/. for works, goo/. for land, and 
the remainder of the loan being made up with expenses, &c. 
THE Manchester . Guardian understands that the final 
contracts have been let within the last few days for the com- 
pletion of the main works of the Manchester Ship Canal. The 
line of canal from Runcorn to Manchester was, by direction of 


_the executive committee of the directors of the company, 


divided into five fairly equal sections. One of the sections was 


‘so nearly complete that the company are themselves under- 


taking the small remaining work which has to be done. The 
other four sections were let by public tender. The works at 
Runcorn, as we have previously stated, are of so delicate a 
character that it has been thought advisable they should be 
completed under the supervision of the company’s own 
engineers, 

WHILE the scaffolding was being removed from a portion 
of a new bridge in course of construction over the river Leven 
near Markinch, Fifeshire, about twelve yards of the structure 
gave way, carrying with it a number of the workmen, five of 
whom were drowned and four. injured. 

AN arbitration has taken place between the Glasgow 
Corporation and the Caledonian Railway Company with 
reference to the Central Railway operations in Canning 
Street, Argyll Street and Trongate. The question in dispute, 
which was referred to the arbitrator, was whether the railway 
company were entitled to occupy at one time more than 50 feet 


' by 17 feet of these streets, at intervals of 200 yards apart, 


without enclosures.: The arbitrator, Mr. W. R. Copland, C.E., 
has decided that the railway company is entitled, in addition to 
enclosing and: occupying the spaces mentioned, to use and 
appropriate such other parts of the street as may be reason- 
ably necessary for the construction of the railway. 

» 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE patent warm-air ventilating grates of Mr. John Grundy are 
being supplied for warming Stargroves Mansion, the residence 
of Sir F. W. Carden, Bart. The architect is Mr. W. A. Pite, of 
5 Bloomsbury Square. 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 
=F JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. =TSZq~—~PRICE_LIST_POST_FREE. 


The They are Portable, cannot 

Most Durable, get out of order, will Cure 

Economical, Simple, Smoky Chimneys, and have 

and Efficient Range in the larger Ovens and Boilers 
Market. Cm m than any others. 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING G 997 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


"AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD? 


REDERICK 
President of the Royal Academy. 


A few PROOFS of this FINE ART PLATE can be obtained (if ordered at once), 
price 2s. each; by post, 2s. 2d. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 STRAND, W.C. 


Tue THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. 


; _ Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:-G68S OXFORD STREET, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES 


INTEC OT Z 
MATESLYVETUTESTUN u 


Telegrams, 


Telephone 
Gebthonet, 


35,099. 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE Durham Advertiser says preparations are being made 
for the restarting of Messrs. Coulson & Co.’s ironworks at 
Merrington Lane, which when at full work will give employment 
to 800 men and boys. More men are being set on at the 
foundry. 


AT the meeting of the Ripon City Council an estimate for | 


the new service reservoir at Whitefields was presented by Mr. 
S. Harrison, the engineer, at 2,614/. 6s. The tender of Messrs. 
Trechman & Co., West Hartlepool, was accepted for the supply 
of cement for the new reservoir, and that of Mr. F. U. Simpson, 
of Burton Leonard, for the work of excavating, putting in 
cement, &c., at 1,075/. 155. 6d. The Local Government Board 
have sanctioned the borrowing of 886/. for the erection of a new 
ee in Bondgate, to which the County Council had voted 

col. 
work and Mr. W. F. M. Blackburn for the masonry. Also the 
borrowing of 970/. for the improvement of Kirkby Road and 
Cant Lane. The tender of Mr. H. Boddy for the erection of 
the cemetery boundary wall was accepted at 325/. 15s., and the 
tender of Messrs. Ingham & Co., Leeds, was accepted for the 
supply of sanitary pipes. The appointment of Mr. Thomas 
Kidd as sanitary inspector and city engineer was approved. It 


Messrs. De Bergue & Co. are contractors for the iron- | 


was resolved to invite the ex-Mayors of Ripon to place their 


portraits in the council-chamber. 


WE learn that in order to arrange a division of the busi- | 


nesses carried on under the style of Rownson, Drew & Co., and 


113 Queen Victoria Street, the partnership existing between 
Mr. Thomas Drew, his son, Mr. Lewis Harry Drew, and his 
nephew, Mr. T. Drew Bear, has been dissolved by mutual 
consent. Mr. Thomas Drew and his son retain the bar iron, 
steel, hardware, and stove and range businesses, and will carry 
them on in the names of Rownson, Drew & Co. and George 
Wright & Sons, as heretofore. Mr. T. Drew Bear takes over 
the engineering department which has always been under his 
management. This last-named gentleman has taken into 
partnership Mr. Frank Ransome, of Ipswich, and Mr. E. 
Hollis Perks, and the business will be carried on in the name 
of Drew Bear, Ransome & Perks, and at the Works, Prince’s 
Wharf, Lambeth, as before. 

_ WE have received from Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, 
Limited, a copy of a new edition of their illustrated pamphlet 
on “ Water Supply to Mansions,” which has been considerably 
enlarged and added to. Messrs. Merryweather can find 
motive power for pumping purposes on all sides, hand power, 


animal power, &c., while gas, oil, steam, electricity, wind and 
water are all pressed into service as occasion requires, and to 
suit the particular needs of different districts. The pamphlet is 
invaluable to all who are engaged in the building of country- 
houses and mansions, or who have to live in them. 

ALTERATIONS and improvements are being carried out at 
the Glasgow Prison, and Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co.’s 
latest improved ventilators are being adopted for the extraction 
of the vitiated air. 


ARIZONA ONYX. 


THE members of the Institute of Building Arts in Chicago 
were recently enabled to see a special exhibit of Arizona onyx. 
Apart from the distinctive “ precious” stones none is so distin- 
guished as onyx or alabaster in history and romance. The 
most artistic of decorative marbles, the delicacy of its structure 
and the variety and richness of its colour commended it to the 
cultured aristocracy of the Pagan world. In the form of 
cinerary vessels and articles for the toilet and the table, it is 
found in the tombs and ruins of Phcenicia, and for centuries 
the onyx of Egypt and Algeria was conveyed along the Medi- 
terranean coast to adorn the palaces of the rich and noble and 
to enshrine the ashes of their dead. With the decline of 


: Roman civilisation the source of the translucent stone was 
George Wright & Sons, 225 Upper Thames Street, and | 


entirely forgotten ; and it was not until the discovery of onyx 


| among the spoils of Cortez that the existence of deposits in the 


New World was finally revealed. 

As with the Greek and the Roman artists, so with the 
Aztecs, onyx found high favour under the native name of 
chalchihuett. But while in the East it ministered chiefly to the 
luxury of the great, in the West it was consecrated solely to 
the service of religion. From it were wrought the bowl-shaped 
vessels used as receptacles for the hearts of human sacrifices. 
In the National Museum of Mexico there is a collection of these 
vessels flushed with crimson, as if the warm blood with which 
in the distant past they had been so often stained still glowed 
within them. Not far away in the great cathedral are baptismal 
fonts of the same material worn thin by the reverent touch of 
many pilgriins, while altar and pulpit and wall attest the 
preciousness of this incomparable stone. 

Since the conquest of Mexico the onyx of that country has 
furnished the larger portion of the world’s supply ; although a 
limited quantity is now obtained from Egypt and Algeria, 
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which, after diligent exploration, have yielded up the secret of 
their pre-Christian quarries. But the choicest deposits of 
Mexican onyx, those of La Pedrara and of Antigua Salines, 
covered originally five acres, and the onyx now obtained from 
the former is in small pieces culled from the “dumps” or 
refuse that accumulated during the active working of the beds. 
At the present time a serious objection to Mexican onyx is the 
scarcity of large blocks free from flaws and other defects and 
of satisfactory quality and colour. An extensive formation, 
however, comprising more than 200 acres, has been recently 
discovered in Arizona. It is compact and uniform in texture, 
fine in quality and exquisitely varied and beautiful in colour. 
Deposited in horizontal strata it can be obtained free from 
flaws in any dimensions required, affording an opportunity for 
the artistic interior decoration of public buildings and private 
residences, perhaps unequalled hitherto in the history of the 
world. 

About forty slabs of this beautiful material were shown, in 
sizes ranging from 1 to 8 square feet and of varied colours and 
markings, all fully demonstrating the adaptability of onyx to 
wainscoting and other interior decorative work. 


A NEW ZEALAND CHURCH. 


Asout the end of the month of April St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church at Christchurch, in the province of Canterbury, was 
reopened. The church has been practically reconstructed, and 
the building which now stands on the picturesque site on the 
Lincoln road is in every way worthy of it. The architect, Mr. 
R. W. England, jun., has endeavoured with success to adapt the 
Perpendicular Gothic to a wooden structure. The church now 
consists of nave, aisles and transepts, and the schoolroom or 
hall at the east end—the portion of the old building which has 
been least interfered with in the process of renovation—forms, 
architecturally, a chancel. ; 

The building stands on a high concrete foundation ; the 
walls have heavy buttresses of timber opposite each principal, 
those at the corners being double. The roofs of the aisles slope 
up to the clerestory ; those of the nave and transept are open- 
timbered and high-pitched. The gable ends and eaves have 
considerable projection, and the barge-boards are pierced in a 
trefoil pattern. The roofs are covered with boarding, felt, 
battens and shingles, the last being of two forms, arranged in 
bands, and painted to imitate tiles of two shades of reddish 


brown. On either side of the roof of the nave is a row of small 
gablet ventilators, surmounted by gilded terminals, and the 
ridge is finished with cast-iron fleur de lys cresting. Each 
gable of the building bears the St. Andrew’s cross and thistle, 
of iron, gilded. There are two porches, on the north and on 
the west. The former is approached by a broad flight of con- 
crete steps. The windows of the clerestory and aisles are 
double, with cusped Gothic heads. At the end of each transept 
is a large three-mullioned, traceried window measuring 16 feet 
from the sill to the crown of the arch, while on the eastern side 
of the transepts are smaller traceried windows surmounted by 
gablets. The windows of the clerestory and aisles are double, 
with cusped Gothic heads. Above the western: door is a fine 
rose window. The body of the building is painted stone colour, 
of a yellowish tone, the buttresses and other dressings are dark 
chocolate, while the mullions and other woodwork of the 
windows are picked out in Indian red. 

The interior of the church is thoroughly ecclesiastical in 
character. The walls are plastered and whitewashed, but such 
use has been made of woodwork—oiled and varnished kauri 
and rimu—that the general effect is artistic and pleasing. The 
light and cheerful appearance of the interior is greatly en- 
hanced by the tastefully-designed windows, which are filled in 
with cathedral glass of various tints, arranged in simple but 
highly effective patterns. The rose window at the western end 
is the most ornate. 

The clerestory walls are supported by massive octagonal 
pillars of kauri, from which spring bold arches, the spandrels of 
which are filled in with trefoils. Above the windows of the 
clerestory runs a frieze of perforated work of trefoil pattern, sur- 
mounted by a battlemented moulding. Around the interior of 
the church is a dado of rimu, finished by a battlemented 
moulding, and the walls of the aisles are surmounted by a 
moulding of similar design. Within the western door is a 
vestibule of varnished rimu boarding, 8 feet high, finished in a 
moulding and battlements. The boards composing it have been 
specially selected for the beauty of their grain. The wall at 
the eastern end of the nave, behind the pulpit, is draped with 
art baize of two shades of maroon. »The nave is go feet in length 
and 20 feet in width, and each aisle is 10 feet wide. The 
transepts are 20 feet wide and 60 feet in length—from end to 
end. The height ofthe clerestory wall is 22 feet from the floor, 
while from the floor to the apex of the roof is 33 feet. The 
church is ventilated by means of sixteen hopper casements, and 
openings in the roof communicating with the gables outside. 
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The pulpit stands ona platform Io feet square, covered with 


crimson carpet. The panels of the pulpit are covered with . 
crimson velvet, and the top is upholstered in the same. The 


seats are of kauri, with diagonal panels of rimu in the backs ; 
the ends are decorated with paterze, hand-carved in rimu. The 
church is lighted at night by fourteen hanging gaslights, of six 
burners each ; in front of the pulpit are two handsome brass 
standards of five lights. Lamps are provided in the porches. 
The work of construction has been carried out since the 
death of Mr. Hurrell, the first clerk of works, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. T. Brown. 


The windows, gas-fittings, &c., have | 


been made by Messrs. Taylor & Oakley, and the painting has | 


been done by Mr. T. H. Davis. 


SCHOOL BUILDING IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


ACCORDING to the Morth-Western Architect, of Chicago, 
Minneapolis has recently had a building experience not at all to 
her credit. The Board of Education decided to build a new 
branch high school, and, after having looked over the designs 
which two architects had submitted, asked for more proposals 
from architects, to be submitted in about a week’s time. To 
this some half dozen responded, in spite of the fact that no con- 
ditions were offered by the Board in making a selection between 
these, which they made without the advice of any expert, the 
fortunate competitor being a non-resident plan-contractor who 
seems to have had much success in working ignorant school 
boards. Then came a good deal adverse criticism, based 
almost entirely on the action of the Board in selecting an out- 
sider to do the work. In the course of time the working draw- 
ings were forwarded to the Board by the plan-contractor, and 
then for the first time an expert was called in by the Building 
Committee of the Board, and he one of the competitors for the 
work. He took exceptions to the construction in numerous in- 
stances, and the drawings were returned for corrections. In 
due time the completed working drawings were sent to the 
Board for obtaining estimates, and were some days the sport of 
the Builders’ Exchange, where the structural novelties proposed 
and the dizzy guesses at the proper sizes of materials furnished 
no end of hilarity. All this did not prevent the Board from 
accepting bids and letting the contract. Then came the reckon- 
ing with the building inspector, who, although a purely 
“political” official, knew from hearsay of the general character 
of the design and had fortified himself with an expert opinion 
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from a State University professor as to the strength of the floors. 
It is understood at the present writing that some sort of a peace 
has been concluded between the inspector and the plan- 
contractor, but if the Board ever get a respectable building it 
will be interesting to compare the bill of extras with the original 
contract price. : 
Far more serious to the public than the waste of their 
money consequent on its expenditure by a whole series of in- 
competent servants is the question of whether or no they will in 
the end get a sound and serviceable building. They have been 
accustomed to a vast amount of bungling in their school build- 
ings and have been humbugged again and again in matters of 
heating and ventilation, but most of the former buildings have 
been aggregations of cells or rooms walled in with brick and 
floored and roofed with joists of reasonable span. This build- 
ing, however, contains larger rooms, partitions not directly sup- 
ported and quite ambitious roof-spans, all needing a higher 
order of constructive skill than the work on other school build- 
ings belonging to the city. We cannot learn that, with the 
exception of the floors, which were rated as safe for a load of 
36 lbs. per square foot, the guesses of the plan-contractor have 
been passed on by any competent person. The Board has not 
yet, to our knowledge, publicly recognised their need of an 
expert, and the building inspector is not reported as being 
helped out except as to the floors. It is high time that the 
public bestirred themselves to the extent of forcing the Board to 
have the construction overhauled by a skilled and safe man. 


ROBEY & CO. 


MEssrs. ROBEY & Co., Globe Works, Lincoln, exhibited at 
the Royal Agricultural Society’s show at Warwick their patent 
“ Robey ” gas-engine. These engines are manufactured in the 
best possible manner, the materials and workmanship employed 
being of the highest class. Whilst the engines are so simple 
that the whole of the parts can be taken to pieces and put 
together again by an ordinary labourer without difficulty, they 
are of massive design. The wearing surfaces are exceptionally 
large. Connecting rod-ends, main bearings and cam-shaft 
bearings are all adjustable. Cams and rollers are of the best 
steel, case hardened. Worm-wheels are cut out by special 
machinery, ihsuring silent running. Wheel guards can be 
quickly taken off without removing fly-wheel or driving-pulley. 
The liner, piston and rings are of a special steel metal, and 
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can be quickly replaced in case of damage. Robey & Co. also 
showed one of their improved stone and ore crushers. This is 
the most simple form of stonebreaker made, and has no equal 
for easy transport over bad roads or mountainous countries. 
Steel has been largely employed, and in the place of the usual 
heavy cast-iron frame a neat and much stronger frame of rolled 
steel is used, with a saving of some tons in weight. They also 
showed one of their improved thrashing and finishing machines 
mounted on steel angle frame specially constructed for finishing 
the corn for market in a first-class manner. The great feature 
of Robey & Co.’s exhibit was their new patent portable oil- 
engine, which is without boiler, external fire, sparks or light of 
any kind. No coals, coke or other solid fuel required. 


PRIESTMAN BROTHERS, LIMITED. 


AT the show of the Royal Agricultural Society, Warwick, 
Messrs. Priestman Brothers, Limited, of Hull and London, 
exhibited their patent oil-engines of varying sizes from 1 to 
18 horse-power. The Priestman oil-engine is now being largely 
adopted for electric lighting, and the firm showed one of their 
5 horse-power engines of the new pattern, combining the latest 
improvements which experience has suggested, driving a 
dynamo supplied by Mr. F. M. Newton, of Taunton. The 
steadiness of the lights, which are taken direct from the 
dynamo, shows the great regularity with which this engine runs. 
They also exhibited a small engine, mounted on a trolley, for 
agricultural and horticultural purposes, which is the first of the 
kind that has ever been exhibited at a Royal Agricultural Show. 
For the first time in the history of oil-engines the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society have adopted the Priestman oil-engine for 
driving the dairy plant required in connection with the dairy 
trials. This engine offers special advantages for this purpose, 
as it has the advantages of the gas-engine without being depen- 
dent upon a supply of gas, which is rarely, if ever, available on 
dairy farms. 

Messrs. Burgon & Ball at their stand adopted the Priest- 
man oil-engine for working their patent sheep-shearing machine, 
which has already been adopted in the Australian colonies for 
this purpose. The Priestman oil-engine has found its way into 
thirty-three countries, besides England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales, and it has been favourably mentioned at the discussions 
of numerous engineering and other societies, while engineers 
who have used the Priestman oil-engine testify to the regularity 
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and steadiness with which it runs. As shown at work on their 
stand this engine, mounted on a neat trolley, became trans- 
formed forthwith into a portable engine suitable for farms and 
for land irrigation, &c. The double-cylinder engines manufac- 
tured by this firm are already at work in Australia, China and 
other countries for electric lighting, spinning and colliery work, 
and we observe by their catalogues that they are giving every 
satisfaction. The absence of working parts in proportion to the 
power developed is-a striking feature of this type. 

Since the previous Royal Show Messrs. Priestman Brothers 
have paid special attention to the development of the marine 
type for propelling pleasure launches and barges. The absence 
of boiler, smoke and smell are distinct features, and there is 
every reason to believe that these engines will work a great 
change in inland navigation as well as for pleasure purposes. 
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FEws, C. W., 47 Murrays Buildings, Burnett Street, Vauxhall, 
S.E 


ROBERTS, J., 84 Royal Road, Kennington Park, S.E. 


Provincial Masters. 
CUBBON, J. H., Finch Road, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
HANDBY, J., Castle Hill, Settle, Yorks. 
HARRISON, J., 96 Mornington Street, Keighley. 
HARRISON, W., 29 Devonshire Street, Keighley. 
HOUGHTON, C., 4 and 8 Everton Road, Liverpool. 
WALMSLEY, J., Back Church Street, Blackpool. 


Provincial Fourneymen. 
BELLIS, J., Withens Lane, Liscard, Cheshire. 
BENNETT, J. T., 43 Ripon Street, Preston. 
BERRY, J. R., 34 Toft Street, Edge Hill, Liverpool. 
COMPSTON, S. R., 169 Hurdsfield Road, Macclesfield. 
HOLDING, J., 15 Kellitt Road, Wavertree, Lancashire. 
JOWETT, J. W., 68 Washington Street, Girlington, Bradford. 
PARRY, R., 37 Sutcliffe Street, Liverpool. 
RALPH, J., Langcliffe, Settle, Yorks. 
ROBERTS, E., 48 Bangor Street, Carnarvon. 
SULLIVAN, I., 23 Durden Street, Smithdown Road, Liverpool. 
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Worship Street. 
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; conclusion that a considerable amount of pollution did exist in 
THE PALESTINE RAILWAY. the rivers supplying London. 

Sir Thomas Farrer said that, having been chairman of the 
water committee of the County Council, he wished to draw 
attention to one fact which had been elicited during the sittings 
of the committee, but which had not been’ patent before, and 
that was the enormous demand that would be made by the 
surrounding counties for the water which had before formed 
part of the supply of London, and if it should happen that 
London had to supply the whole of the surrounding districts 
there would be also a demand on them for the supply of the 
populations of those counties, and, consequently, their demand 
would have to be taken into consideration as well as the demand 
3 : for London proper. He wished to confirm, from his own per- 
tion, but it has not yet been opened to traffic. The part to be | sonal knowledge, the account which the Thames Conservancy 
finished is that which lies between the Jaffa plain and Jeru- | had given of the origin of their jurisdiction over the water of 
salem, and which will follow one of the valleys leading up | the Thames. It was true that the upper Thames navigation had 
towards Jerusalem from the south-west. The work will be been in a state of absolute insolvency, and that, when Mr. 
difficult, but it offers no insurmountable obstacles. The length | Milner Gibson was president of the Board of Trade, there was 
of the whole line will be fifty-four miles, or seventeen miles | extreme difficulty in ascertaining what should be done with the 
longer than the present carriage road. When the line is com- | upper Thames navigation, and the Thames Conservancy 
pleted a branch will be made from Ramleh to Gaza, possibly reluctantly, but at the desire of the Government, dealt with the 
with the object of forming a junction with a line from Egypt. matter, and, being a wealthy body and having at their disposal 
the funds arising from the navigation of the lower Thames, 
they made the lower Thames help the upper Thames. The 
upper Thames had always been “out at elbows.” A good deal 
THE METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. of the negotiation which had resulted in the present arrange- 
ments took place while he was Permanent Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, and he therefore knew the whole negotiation 
from the beginning. 

On Tuesday further evidence on behalf of the London 
County Council was given, and the Commission adjourned to 
Wednesday, July 20. 


THE British Consul at Jerusalem, in his last report, refers to 
the progress of the Palestine Railway, which has now been in 
course of construction for the last two years. The concession 
was granted by the Porte in 1888 to a company styled “ Société 
Anonyme Ottomane,” having its headquarters at Paris, and the 
works, which were calculated to cost about 240,000/,, but which 
will probably exceed that sum, are being carried out by a firm 
of French engineers. A little over one-half of the line has now 
been constructed, and there is a prospect that the remainder 
will be completed in September or October next. The line 
from Jaffa to the foot of the mountains is in a fairly good condi- 


A MEETING of the Commission inquiring into the metropolitan 
water supply was held on Monday. Mr. Dickinson, deputy 
chairman of the London County Council, said that he would 
agree generally with the proposition that a municipal authority 
having control of the water supply would have greater strength 
placed in its hands for curbing waste than any trading com- 
pany ; but, on the other hand, they would have greater demands 
made on. them fer the supply of public fountains, &c. In 
Liverpool they had been able to.curb waste to a great extent. INDIAN ART METALWORK AT THE IMPERIAL 
The question of the quality of the water had been before the INSTITUTE 

water committee of the London County Council very much ; 
indeed, but they had come to the conclusion that they ought not _ THIS is the first exhibition which has been organised by the 
to lay any statement on the question before the Commission Imperial Institute in its new and as yet not more than half- 
owing to the mutually antagonistic nature of the reports which | finished palace at South Kensington, and, as the catalogue 
had been laid before themselves on the subject, and that it drawn up by the main organiser of the display, Surgeon 
would be better to leave the matter to be threshed out before Lieutenant-Colonel Hendley, informs us, “the great object of 
the Commission. The committee, however, had come to the this exhibition is to represent the present state of the Indian 
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Encaustic Tile Manufacturers, 11 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, S.W., 


Have accepted the Sole Agency for London and District for Messrs. Baillie & Lutwyche’s well-known 


(VALERE) TRANSLUCENT VITREOUS ENAMELLED GLASS. 


Also for STAINED, PAINTED, and LEADED GLASS for Domestie and Ecclesiastical Purposes. 


The TRANSLUCENT ENAMELLED GLASS is a means of DECORATION on GLASS which is not only Permanent from being 
Vitreous, and fired into the glass at a high temperature, but the Colouration cannot be Destroyed except by breakage. Siz es 
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metalwork industry, to interest the public in the subject, and to 
put them in the way of securing good examples for themselves.” 
If the truth must be told, says the JM/anchester Guardian, the 
interest of the collection lies rather in the special groups of 
objects contributed by royal and distinguished personages 
whose very names when pronounced in connection with India 
evoke the memories of many an historical event, of many a past 
glory, of many an administrative success. Thus, in addition to 
Her Majesty the Queen and their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, and the Duke of Connaught, 
we find as contributors the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of 
Northbrook, the widowed Countess of Mayo, the widowed 
Countess of Lytton, the Marquis of Ripon, Sir Alfred and Lady 
Lyall, Lady Hobhouse, Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, Lord and 
Lady Reay, Sir George Birdwood, and many others. 

Even the finer periods of Indian art as here shown, and as 
more completely illustrated in the adjacent Indian branch of the 
South Kensington Museum, are in point of style and indi- 
viduality infinitely below the corresponding schools of Persia, 
Arabia and Egypt, while in the design and execution of the 
bronzes and other metal idols and of the temple furniture used 
in connection with the Brahmanic and Buddhistic rituals India 
shows at a similar disadvantage when its products are com- 
pared with those, so much finer “and more artistic, of China and 
Japan. The present collection of current commercial work is, 
however, chiefly instructive as showing to what a low ebb Indian 
art has been brought under the English rule, and chiefly, as it 
would appear, through the fashioning of costly and splendid 
objects intended for use by or presentation to Europeans, and 
consequently adapted by fair means or foul to new requirements 
and a point of view altogether foreign to the native art. In 
many of these shields, these swords, these presentation caskets, 
these bowls, these sumptuous objects of show rather than of 
use, the workmanship is splendid and complete enough, but 
then style, taste, and the power intelligently to adapt and 
further to develop the formulas of ancient art seem almost com- 
pletely lacking save in certain exceptional instances. To speak 
frankly, such is the triviality and even the vulgarity of the 
majority of examples brought forward as typical of the leading 
Indian workshops of to- day, that the last thing we should desire 
to see would be any imitation either of style or workmanship on 
the part of our own infinitely superior artificers. 

A very interesting group of objects is that lent by the Duke 
of Wellington, comprising swords and daggers formerly be- 
longing to the Iron Duke, among which are many exquisitely 


wrought and of fine design. The Countess of Lytton contri- 
butes among other things a beautiful shield of transparent hide, 
stamped with elaborate designs copied from native architecture 
and mounted in brilliant Jeypore enamel. These same trans- 
lucent enamels must in a great measure be exempted from the 
condemnations deserved by modern Indian art generally, 
seeing that they are pure and brilliant in colour, skilfully 
applied, and disposed in designs which, if not as subtly 
exquisite as we expect fine Oriental designs to be, are neverthe- 
less decorative and sufficient. A fine example of this enamel 
process at its best is the important salver presented to the 
Prince of Wales and lent by him. A prominent example of 
Indian design and workmanship at its weakest is the great 
st Mamayana ” shield—an exact copy of the one shown in the 
Albert Hall at Jeypore and exhibited at Simla in 1889. 
Modelled in its main lines on the shields executed by M. 
Morel-Ladeuil for Messrs. Elkington—prototypes which are in 
themselves by no means above reproach—the vast shield- 
shaped piece of metalwork shows on a number of vefoussé 
silver plaques framed in damascened steel and goldwork of 
mechanical design, the main incidents of the famous and inter- 
minable epic. However interesting these plaques may be to 
those who have an intimate acquaintance with the subject 
illustrated, as artistic productions they have no existence, so 
trivial is the conception, so rude the workmanship. That the 
subjects in question have been copied or adapted from paint- 
ings made in the time of the great Akbar is no valid excuse for 
their appearance in this shape in a work avowedly put forward 
as typical of modern Indian industrial art. Some of the gold- 
lacquered trays enriched with polychromatic decoration are of 
fine design and good general effect, although compared even 
with the two hastily decried modern Japanese productions of a 
similar class they would appear coarse in execution. Among 
the finest things here is a nobly fashioned elephant howdah in 
gilt metal, somewhat summary in execution, but showing traces 
in the ornamentation of an earlier and more vigorous Asiatic 
art than is evidenced elsewhere in the exhibition. Of rich and 
splendid effect is a collection of elaborately wrought gold em- 
broidery brought together and exhibited by Lady Lyall. It 
would have been instructive to see in juxtaposition with the 
present display—which will doubtless achieve a definite result, 
if not exactly the one aimed at by its promoters—a selection 
from the magnificent pierced, wrought and chased metalwork 
which, during the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
was produced in the Mosul country, Egypt, and other centres 
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of Saracenic influence, and of which some specimens are in the 
South Kensington Museum, and a larger and a much finer 
selection in the Blacas group of Medizval metalwork at the 
British Museum. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


MESSRS. STEEL & GARLAND, of Sheffield and London, have 
issued a new illustrated catalogue of stoves, fenders, curbs, &c., 
containing over one hundred pages nicely bound in cloth. This 
firm have large showrooms in London as also in Sheffield, 
where their goods may always be inspected. The contents of 
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this list include stove-grates, mantel-registers and over-mantels, 
Leamington and Yorkshire ranges, warm-air stoves, dog-grates, 
&c., curbs, fenders, rests, fire-brasses, &c. Among the grates 
there appears to be a special demand at present for the Marl- 
borough grate (Garland’s patent), which Messrs. Steel & Garland 
make in every style suitable either for cottage or mansion. We 


deflect the heat which would otherwise pass up the chimney, 
and constitutes a heating surface by which the gases are ignited 
and the smoke consumed. There is a projecting canopy that 
is removable and adjustable so as to give easy access to the 
chimney for building up the back of the fire and sweeping the 
chimney. The canopy acts as a regulator or ventilator in 
summer and a damper in winter, and it can be opened or closed 
to any degree. The advantages of this construction of grate 
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are now generally known. It possesses a great power of heat- 
ing, with economy of fuel, a perfection of combustion, &c. It is 
valuable in regard of cleanliness, being comparatively free from 
dust and production of soot, and has been found a cure for 
smoky chimneys. On consulting the catalogue a large variety 
of designs will be seen applied to the Marlborough grate. In 
addition there are numerous other grates, and among them the 
“Country Parson’s” grate and other slow-combustion grates, 
bivalve grates (Stephens’s patent), hot grates, &c. The “ Wharn- 
cliffe” is a warm-air and open-fire register-grate with coal 
economiser, a grate that, instead of being recessed in the 


give an engraving of one of the Marlborough grates. It will be 
seen that the brick back is made to project over the fire to 
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ordinary way in the mantel, has the heating-surface standing 
prominently in the room. Pure air from the outside is admitted 
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60 feet by 25 feet. These respective adjuncts to the college 
will be appropriately fitted up. A commencement with the 
alterations and additions will be made immediately, and it is 
expected that the work will be completed against the opening of 
the winter session next year. 


and, passing through the hot-air chamber, thorough ventilation 
is obtained. Among the different styles of the “ Wharncliffe ” | 
is that for use in yachts and steamships. Besides slow com- 
bustion hot-air stoves are open-fire warm-air stoves, and in each | 
kind are some of small size at very low prices. Dog-stoves and 
grates show much that is excellent in design, also the mantels 
and over-mantels and the fenders and fire-brasses. The 
wrought-iron dog-grates, curbs, &c., will commend themselves 
to many persons. In the objects illustrated good design has 
evidently been studied as well as construction, and where some- 
thing more than plain and homely articles are required the 
designer has taken his inspiration from examples of the Adams, 
Chippendale, Louis XV. styles, &c. 


ACTIONS BY LIVERP30L CONTRACTORS. 


IN the Appellate Division of the Manx High Court of Justice? 
sitting in Douglas, on Friday, Messrs. Holme & King, con” 
tractors, Liverpool, appealed against the decision of Deemste 
Gill. The appellants had sued the Ramsey Town Com 
missioners for 3,604/., an amount due in respect of drainage 
works, and of this amount Deemster Gill disallowed 2,399/. an 
granted an execution for 1,020/.. The matter was reheard on 
the application of Holme & King, but his honour again decided 
against the appellants. The counsel for the appellants argued 
that the decision was against the weight of evidence, that the 
law upon the points raised was in favour of the claimants, and 
that the large amount of extra work done, and for which pay- 
ment was claimed but disallowed, was the result of errors in the 
plans supplied by the Commissioners to the claimants, and upon 
which the tender was made. The defence was that the claimants 
were not entitled to recover further than for the amount for 
which judgment had already been given, and that the large 
amount claimed for extras was not recoverable, the extras 
having been carried out without the written consent of the 
engineer being first obtained in the terms of the contract. 
After hearing counsel on both sides the case was adjourned till 
Saturday, when judgment was given dismissing the appeal with 
costs, thus upholding the decision of the Court below. 

At the Liverpool Bankruptcy Court, on Friday, before Judge 
Shand, Messrs. Holme & King appealed against a decision of 
Mr. John Stubbs, the liquidator of the Holywell Lime and Cement 
Co., Limited, whose affairs are being wound up under the direc- 
tion of the Court, in respect of a proof of debt by them for 
105/. 18s. 6d., which they claimed to charge against the Lime 
and Cement Co. for screening certain macadam purchased by 
them, and for unloading certain flats at Egremont, and the 
cartage away of the refuse. From the statement of counsel it 
Bree that early last year Messrs. Holine & King con- 


GEORGE WATSON’S COLLEGE FOR BOYS, EDINBURGH. 


The Governors of George Watson’s College for Boys have re- 
solved to carry out various important alterations at that 
institution, due to the fact, as may be remembered, that the 
governors recently disposed of the elementary department and 
the ground connected therewith for the purposes of the exten- 
sion of the Royal Infirmary. The question had to be con- 
sidered where the juvenile school was to be housed. Various 
properties were looked at in the neighbourhood, but in the end 
it was thought that no better arrangement could be made than 
to enlarge the existing college building. The plans for the 
alterations on the college, prepared by Messrs. Macgibbon & 
Ross, 65 Frederick Street, provide for the addition at each end 
of the present building of a proyecting wing of three storeys, 
with staircase towers in the angles, rising to a height of 70 to 
80 feet. In each storey of the wings there are two rooms, 
measuring 30 feet by 25 feet, having lofty ceilings and being 
suitably lighted and ventilated. One of the wings will be 
devoted exclusively to the elementary department of the 
college, and the other will be utilised in the way of increasing 
the general efficiency of the institution, without giving accom- 
modation to a greater number of pupils than at present. The 
style of architecture is of course in keeping with the outstand- 
ing features of the main building, which may be said to be of a 
somewhat severe Classic order. The scheme of alterations 
further includes the construction of a large covered gymnasium 
in the ground at the north-west corner of the college, measuring 
some 70 feet by 50 feet ; while at the north-east corner a work- 
shop and a laboratory will be erected, each measuring about 
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tracted with the Wallasey Local Board for the construction of 
a riverside promenade at Egremont, in which they were to pro- 
vide macadam which should be of good sound quality of stone. 
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Mr. George Cuckson, as the managing director of the Holy- | 7. Write a specification for the construction of a well to be 
well Lime and Cement Co, Limited, had several interviews 99 feet in depth, the soil being 25 feet of gravel and sand full 
with a Mr. Caulton, engineer for Messrs. Holme & King, and of water and the remainder chalk. 

ultimately arranged with them for the supply of 2,000 tons, 
more or less, of macadam at 4s. rod. per ton net. A sample of ll Mainmea thie lenoth: of the mais eeee tess 
this stone being submitted to Messrs. Holme & King in May aed ve cae Bees feet? eB 2 
1891, it was approved of, and the order was given. Early in : : ; 

August the first boatload of macadam was delivered by the a D eee fierce ecu Ean ata Neisiepatet 
Lime and Cement Company at Egremont, when Messrs. Holme $2" ars open . Paleat a PRY 2 SWINE. 
& King objected to it, stating that it contained a quantity of 1€4S Of Deds and rate o : 


8. What should be the diameter of a water-main to supply | 


chippings, dust and other foreign matter which ought to have 10. Describe briefly the structure and fittings of public 
been screened out before delivery, and this Messts. Holme & baths and wash-houses suitable for a population of 10,000. 
King had done, and sought, in the present instance, to charge 11. Find the contents in cubic 


the Holywell Lime and Cement Company with the cost. For feet of a room 14 feet 9 inches in 
the appellants a number of witnesses were called, and after height, as accompanying sketch. 
considerable arguments by counsel, the judge held that the The bow window (A) being 9 feet 
macadam was according to the sample, and that nothing was 3 inches high, and on plan a semi- 
said at the time about screening, consequently the appeal would circle 8 feet diameter. The bay 
be dismissed with costs against the appellants. window (B) to feet 9 inches high, 
and on plan a semi-octagon Io feet 
diameter. ; 

; 12. In laying out a new main 
THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. road state the desiderata that are 
THE following were the questions proposed to candidates at to be kept in view both as to route 
the last examination at the Sanitary Institute for local sur- and construction. Give a cross- 


veyors, June 17 and 18, 1892 :— section of a first-class macadamised 
I. State briefly the model by-laws of the Local Government road. 

Board relating to the construction of privies and ash-pits in The following candidates were 

new buildings. certified to be competent, as re- 


2. What power under the Public Health Act, 1875, has a gards their sanitary knowledge, to 
local authority to enforce drainage of houses into public discharge the duties of local sur- 
sewers ? , veyors :—Edwin Brown, Burgess 

3. What are the powers of urban sanitary authorities under Hill, Sussex; Eben Connal, 49 
the Public Health Act, 1875, to enforce paving, sewering and_ Kerrsland Terrace, Hillhead, Glas- 
lighting private streets’? gow ; William Cooper Dendy, Sur- 

4. Write a specification for the construction of a concrete veyors’ Department, Lambeth ; 
sewer, lined with brickwork, 5 feet in diameter ; the invert Frances Edward Dixon, Walton-le-Dale Local Board, Preston ; 
being about 18 feet beneath the surface of a macadamised road, Harold Griffiths, School Board Offices, Embankment, W.C.; 
and the soil, sand and gravel, in which the water stands abont John Wright Kirk, Vestry Offices, Battersea Rise ; Christopher 
10 feet below the surface. ‘ Lloyd, 2 St. Mark’s Terrace, New Brompton ; Henry Miller, 

5. What will be the velocity and discharge of a circular The Wilderness, Carrow Hill, Norwich; Lewis Mitchell, 
sewer, 3 feet in diameter, having a fallof 1 in200 when running Hurlford, Kilmarnock; Reginald William Newman, Cator 


half full? Estate Office, Beckenham ; William Henry Stanbury, Royal 
6. Give a short general description of the works and plant Engineers’ Office, Shorncliffe Camp ; and Fred Spencer Yates, 
required for the chemical precipitation of town sewage. City Surveyor’s Office, York. 
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duced into the habitations of nobles, external dressings con- 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. stituting a chimney-piece were added to the fireplace. 


A MEETING of the secretaries of some of the principal London In their general character and proportions in compactness 


clubs was held on Monday at White’s Club to discuss the ques- and simplicity oF COMDOSIAGY, soe of the Medizval examples 
tion of the heavy charges which are being made by the electrical . accord much more nearly en weiss taste, and have a less 
lighting companies for the supply of the electric current. The , ree air than ie ae tone aan Sea eens ornamented 
following clubs were represented, all of which use the electric _ Chimney-pieces Ane e peace ae of the Continent and 
light :—White’s, Devonshire, Travellers’, Windham, Reform, | 0Ur OWn Elizabethan. i these t ee ns was carried quite up 
Orleans, St. Stephen’s, Conservative, Brooks’s, Junior Army and _, t© the ceiling so as to form a gt ty qe itectural frontispiece, 
Navy, Thatched House, National, Oxford and Cambridge, and | composed of two or more stages piled up on each other, adorned 
Prince’s. A deputation from the meeting was appointed to with columns, pilasters, ee: termini, oie &c., and 
wait upon the directors of the companies supplying these clubs, ' Presenting an overloaded mass o Bias je Seine pture. But 
to request that a considerable reduction should be made in the , though such compositions were general Pig. + ney Sas 
charges, which, it was agreed unanimously, had become most | 29d equally fantastic and coarse in detail, some were real works 
Bae toue of art—truly admirable for artistic beauty of design and mas- 
terly execution. In the Palace of Fontainebleau were many 
sumptuous structures—for so they may be called—of the kind, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES. and among those still remaining is the one in the ballroom, 
THE fireplace being the spot around which persons naturally | see Papi a Aten adel SESE ia pt 
5 x és 
group themselves inan English apartment, or near which theytake _ examples of the same period occur in the Low Countries ; two 
their station—literally the focus of the domestic circle—the ' noted ones in the Hétel de Ville at Courtrai, and one of 
chimney-piece has always been made a principal feature and ' matchless beauty for its exquisite carvings in chestnut-wood in 
one chief point for decoration, so much so as to have come to ' the Hétel du Franc at Bruges, In our own country, chimney- 
be considered almost essential to the character of a sitting- | pieces of the time of Elizabeth and James I. are by no means 
room. Although an equal degree of warmth and a more | uncommon; many are remaining not only in mansions of that 
equable temperature may be obtained by means of flues for hot period which are still kept up, but in houses which have been 
air, a room has a rather blank and comfortless appearance almost completely modernised in all other respects. In general 
without one ; and though the want of a fireplace is not felt, the _ they are exceedingly heavy and cumbrous in their mass, “ over- 
chimney-piece is missed as an architectural feature, there being | informed” with ornament of all sorts, in the style of the 
about the same want of expression as there is in a house which ' ponderous cabinets of the time, and showing, in fact, sometimes 
shows no chimneys. Both chimney-shafts and chimney-pieces_ like immense pieces of furniture of the kind, owing to their 
were therefore properly made significant and ornamental rather contrasting than according with the enrichment bestowed 
features in our ancient domestic architecture.- For a long time | on other parts of the room. Some, however, are of compara- 
indeed fireplaces were used only for one or two principal rooms ! tively sober design, and even those which are most extravagant 
in a building, and were of very rude and primitive design, the , aS compositions, and overloaded with ill-assorted details, are of 
funnel of the chimney projecting into the room, and sometimes - interest as exhibiting numerous samples of ornament. 
sloping forward, downwards, and the opening for the fireplace As the more regular Italian style gained ground, the fashion 
being a simple arch, with scarcely any attempt at ornament. , of chimney-pieces greatly changed; the decorated super- 
The more ancient examples are those of mere fireplaces rather structure reaching from the chimney-piece itself to the ceiling 
than chimney-pieces. In domestic architecture much was | was either discarded altogether, or greatly reduced so as to 
exceedingly uncouth and inconvenient, at the time when the | become no more than a carved framing to a panel. The 
Gothic style had attained in ecclesiastical edifices what has chimney-piece and fireplace were reduced to nearly their 
been considered by many its highest perfection. But as soon | modern proportions and dimensions, whereas the opening or 
as some degree of architectural refinement began to be intro- | fireplace had previously been of such size that a person 
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might stand within it, as it resembled that of a large open 
kitchen fireplace, which, putting aside other objections, 
caused a room to appear low by comparison. The height 
of the opening was made nearly the same in all cases, viz. from 
3 feet to 3} feet, the width alone being increased accordingly as 
a larger fireplace than usual was required, and the dressings 
around it extended so as to proportion the chimney-piece in 
some degree to the size of the room as a piece of architectural fur- 
niture init. Thus, like other furniture, its dimensions were limited 
by purpose and convenience, for were such as they dictate ex- 
ceeded, the chimney-piece itself would look gigantic, and the 
mantel-piece would be out of reach. When therefore a single fire- 
place of the usual size is insufficient, as for very spacious rooms 
or galleries, there are two or even more, according to circum- 
stances, and they must of course be placed with strict regard to 
architectural symmetry ; thus, if two, there is generally one at 
each end of the room, though both are sometimes placed on 
one side of it, viz. that facing the windows, equidistant from the 
centre, and if the room be an anteroom, with the door into it 
between them, and folding doors at each end into the adjoining 
apartments. Again, if there are three chimney-pieces, one will 
be at each end, and the third in the centre of the side opposite 
the windows, though there are instances of even three being 
placed allon that side. More than that number are scarcely ever 
required—even so many being rather for ornament and regu- 
larity of design than actual use. Apartments of such size as to 
require them on that account are rarely used as ordinary 
sitting-rooms, and there is little occasion for fires in them at 
all when they are thronged with company. Still there is 
occasionally a greater number. Fireplaces are sometimes 


made on the window side of the room, which although by no ; 


means to be recommended for general practice, or for more 
than one or two rooms at the most in the same house, has its 
advantages in particular cases. It is a convenient disposition 
for them in libraries, because a person can sit and read by the 
fireside and a window at the same time ; it is also very agree- 
able to have a chimney-piece so placed when the windows 


command a fine prospect ; thirdly, it produces a difference of | 


character between that and the other rooms. In each case 
there must of course be a central pier for the fireplace, and 
that pier must be of such width as to allow the chimney-piece 
to be placed against it without seeming to be squeezed in 
between the windows. It is objected that when the chimney- 
piece is so placed, not only is the window side of aroom apt to look 
crowded, but the opposite one to look blank; but that depends en- 


| 


| 


tirely upon circumstances : in a library the opposite wall would 
be sufficiently filled with bookcases ; or in any other room a suffi- 
cient balance may be kept up between the opposite sides by hang- 
ing some very large picture or mirror immediately facing the 
chimney-piece, or by a cabinet or some other large piece of 
furniture, or it may chance to be a very great convenience to 
have that side of the room free from a chimney-piece, as it 
affords the opportunity of obtaining spacious folding-doors in 
the centre of it into another apartment, or else a recess, either 
of which would sufficiently fill up that side of the room. 

Marble is now the usual material for chimney-pieces even 
in ordinary houses. Very dark or black marble is by no means 


-the most suitable for such purpose, because instead of relieving 


the fireplace, the chimney-piece and fireplace together form a 
dull and sombre mass. This disagreeable effect is very greatly 
increased when black marble chimney-pieces are introduced 
among scagliola columns and pilasters of pale or bright hues : 
all consistency of composition as to colour is destroyed, and 
instead of being ornamental objects, the chimney-pieces look 
no better than two dismal blots in the architecture. In fact 
black is quite as unsuitable a colour for chimney-pieces as it 
would be for door-cases and window-dressings. 


PLUMBERS’ WORK, 


THE following practical evidence was given by Mr, George 
Davis before the Committee :— 

Chairman: Are you the foreman plumber of Mr. George 
Jennings ?>—Yes, and a member of the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

I believe you have brought some joints to show the Com- 
mittee ; perhaps you will explain what you have to say with 
reference to them ?—I understand there is some question with 
regard to the relative strength of the different joints, so I have 
had them made in sections in order that the Committee can 
see them. I have here a plumber’s wiped joint, and here is a 
blown joint. I do not think you will require to look at them 
very much to see the difference in strength. 

Mr. Lafone: The wiped joint is the stronger, is it?—Un- 
doubtedly ; but I understood it has been stated that a blown 
joint is as strong as the wiped joint. 

Chairman: Then what you contend is, and it apparently is 
so, that the wiped joint is very much stronger than the other 
one?—Undoubtedly. The blown joint is weakened in its pre- 
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paration, The very fact of opening a pipe weakens it; it 
leaves the edges thin, and in the wiped joint when you wipe it, 
it strengthens it again. nes 

Does it require special education to make a wiped joint ?— 
Undoubtedly ; it requires an amount of skill which everybody 
does not possess. That is to say, a day’s practice will enable a 
man to blow a joint, but it takes two or three months to do the 
other. rd 

This wiped joint is as strong as the blown joint and has all 
this addition of white metal to strengthen it, has it ?—That is 
so. You will see in the blown joint there is no strength. The 
pipe is pulled out of position to make the joint, and in pushing 
it back again the work is weakened. As a matter of fact we 
find in repairing a pipe broken by frost, it is almost invariably 
broken just above or below the joint. When you enter this 
pipe into the other you do not cover the inside, whereas with a 
wiped joint you pass a large body of metal over it so as to make 
it stronger in the joint than anywhere else. 

Mr. Lafone : The tendency is to burst when you are putting 
one into the other, is it not?—Yes ; you make it thinner-in fact, 


oi ; 
but when you wipe a joint on the outside you put a greater | 


amount of strength on it. 

And the smoothness is exactly the same in the interior, how- 
ever it is made, is it?—Yes; as arule a’man who blows joints 
is not a practical plumber, and does not do it so well as a prac- 
tical plumber, because the latter knows more about the prepara- 
tion of the work. 

Chairman : What would be the comparison of the work in 
joints as between a plumber and an ironmonger ?—I do not 
think I follow the question. 

Ironmongers apparently think that they can make joints, 
and, I presume, as well as plumbers?—They make blown 
joints. 

Do they make wiped joints?—No, it requires too much 
skill ; in fact, they make just as good a job of wiping a joint as 
a tailor would make if he measured you for your boots. 

Mr. Kimber: You might expect if you sent for your iron- 
monger to do plumbing work he would put blown joints, might 
you ?—Yes. 

Mr. Taylor; Is that quite a fair interpretation, because we 
have had evidence that ironmongers employ registered 
plumbers ?— No doubt, in a few instances. te 

Mr. Cremer: In the case of a wiped joint you want to join 
two pieces of pipe together. What course do you pursue ; do 
you simply put the pieces together, or scrape one and fit it 


into the socket ?—You enter one into the other carefully, shave 
it properly inside, but with the wiped.joint you make two joints. 

I am speaking of a wiped joint ; what course do you pursue 
when you want to join two pieces of pipe together—are they 
butted together ?>—No, they enter each other. 

Exactly the same course is pursued in the construction of a 
wiped joint as in the case of a blown joint; is that so?— 
Exactly, except that in the wiped joint you put greater strength 
outside, and again the heat of wiping a joint makes the tin run 
well into the pipe, and therefore it makes it one mass, so to 
speak. You do not get so much heat with blowing, and with a 
copper-bit joint less still. 

With regard to the gasfitter and ironmonger, there has been 
a great deal of contention between them and the plumber for a 
long time as to the respective advantages of the blown and the 
wiped joint. I gather from what you said that you, as a 
plumber, advocate the position which plumbers have always 
taken up with regard to the immense advantage which the 
wiped joint possesses over and above the blown joint ?—That is 
so. Again, it is a great criterion of a man’s craftsmanship; if a 
man makes a good wiped joint his other work is usually in pro- 
portion; the rest of the plumbing work in the house would bear 
favourable comparison. If you saw blown joints or copper-bits 
in a house you would expect to find the work badly done. 

Would you say that that blown joint which you have produced 
is exceptionally well done ?—Yees, it is far above the average. 

Are we to consider from your experience that the interior of. 
the pipe presents the same surface as the specimen you have 
brought here to-day >—It depends on who did it. I think it is 
a fair and honest specimen, but if you put a botching plumber 
on, it would not be so good ; it would very likely have some- 
thing left on the inside. 

Does it not often happen where they are unskilfully made 
the metal runs inside and forms a sort of burr, which has the 
effect of stopping whatever runs through the pipe ?—That is so. 
A frequent cause of stoppage in soil and waste pipes is the 
spur inside a pipe, which is more often the case in blown pipes. 
than when they are made in the other way. 

Then would you, as far as your experience goes, take care 
that in no instance where work of this kind is constructed in a 
house, should there be blown pipes?—Undoubtedly. We 
employ about fifty pairs of plumbers and have never passed a 
blown joint yet, and I hope never shall. 

Mr. Lafone: Are you a registered plumber yourself ?—Yes. 

And are you in favour of registration ?—Undoubtedly ; all 
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- our men are registered as a matter of fact. We employ fifty 
pairs of plumbers, and every plumber is registered. 

Mr. Kimber: Are you in favour of two classes of cer- 
tificates >—I should think not ; I should think if a man wanted 
any certificate different to a practical certificate he would go 
somewhere else for it—the Sanitary Institute or somewhere 
else, which would carry greater weight than a plumber’s cer- 
tificate for theory. I may mention that all plumbers who are 
registered have to pass a theoretical examination as well as 
practical, so that they take both certificates. There are many 
cases on record where men have passed a good practical 
examination, but their theory has been so bad that we have put 
them back and told them to come up again. 

Mr. Lafone: But as regards the real plumbing work, he 
would do the work as well as you would, would he ?—Probably 
he would, but we should recommend certain text-books to him 
and recommend him to work up the theory of his business and 
come up again. 

The last gentleman who gave evidence suggested there 
should be two classes of certificates, one a theoretical certifi- 
cate for masters, and another the practical certificate for the 
working plumber.—Just so; but seeing the working plumber 
has to pass in both the theory and the practical part of his 
business, that would be palpably unfair to him. 

Mr. Cremer: From your experience in the laying down of 
drain-pipes connecting a closet with a main sewer, have you 
ever known any instance where they have been defectively laid 
and where sewer-gas has in consequence permeated the 
building ?—In consequence of defective jointing, do you mean? 

es.— Many. 3 

I do not mean merely defective jointing, but where they 
have been improperly bedded, and when the trench has been 
filled up the superincumbent weight has forced down the pipes, 
and there has been a leakage in consequence—pipes broken, in 
fact, or where there has been an awkward elbow?—I have 
known such cases, but never in good work, because a good 
man studies the nature of his ground before he begins. If he 
is going to drain on a bog, he puts in 8 or 9 inches of concrete; 
if the ground is fairly good, he puts in 6 inches ; for clay, he 
puts in 4 inches. At any rate, he lays a good foundation for 
his drain before putting it in, and therefore if it is properly set 
out and jointed he will have no leakages. 

Are you speaking now of the high-class builder—the man 
who is careful with regard to his work, and who has some 
conscience ?—Just so. 


Have you had any experience among builders of any other 
type than those you are now referring to?—I have often. 
inspected the work done by speculative builders. I have a 
sample here of a dummy zinc soil-pipe. 

Show us that, please.—Here is a specimen of work done 
in a house at 4o/. a year. This is put in to imitate a lead soil- 
pipe, but it is only zinc, and the man to make it more complete 
put a band round it. It is of the same strength as they line 
packing-cases with. 

What number is it.—I do not know the number, but it is as 
thin as brown paper, and to make the illusion more complete 
he put a band round it, to imitate a plumber’s joint. 

Would that have been inspected when put in ?—I am afraid 
not, because there are no inspectors of plumbing, and the sani- 
tary inspector only comes when he is sent for. He has no 
authority to go into the house unless there is a smell, as there 
was in this case. The action of the sewer-gas has pitted this 
pipe, but as a matter of fact it was notstrong enough to hold 
itself together ; it broke off. 

Mr. Lafone : Was it an ironmonger who did that ?—I would. 
not like totell you. I have a specimen here, where we after- 
wards spent 600/, on the sanitation of the house. This 
joint (producing) was made by a bodging plumber, and. 
was found in a house of a rental value of about 6o00/. 
a year, one of those largest houses facing Regent's 
Park. The owner spent any amount of money on the 
sanitary work of his house, but he was not satisfied. We 
applied the smoke test, and that was the result. We found 
many joints like this ; this is one of the worst of them. Here 
is another one where the man was a little more conscientious, 
and he put a bit of common putty on the back of it. 

From your experience, how long should you say a pipe of 
this kind would last in the condition in which it was originally 
placed in the building—that is, the zinc pipe ?—It depends on 
whether it was ventilated. If it were an unventilated pipe, I 
should think it would not last more than four years; but if 
carried up to the roof, so as to give a circulation of air and 
prevent generation of sewer-gases in it, it might last ten, twelve, 
or even fourteen years. 


As far as your experience goes, is the system of ventilation 
to which you have referred very often pursued in buildings of 
this description ?—It is more often pursued now than it was ten 
years ago. As a matter of fact, the advance of sanitary science 
has made a great change. 


HOWARD & SONS| 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND STEAM POWER. 


Deal Dadoes, from is. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak Be i 1s. 8d. i 
Walnut ,, es 1s. 11d. re 
Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s, a square. 


Solid {-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
aid and polished, from £5 a square, 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s, per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
, according to sketches. 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveycrs’ attention particularly called to the abcve quotaticrs for 


BILLS 


OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 


Stained Cathedral Gass, and any other Interior Work. 
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Has the jerry-builder advanced ?—The jerry-builder almost 


invariably puts up a 2-inch pipe instead of a 4-inch, and makes 
it of the lightest zinc, and is of as much value as if he took a 
brush and painted on the wall. There is no circulation of air 
through it, it is too small ; people now know something about 
sanitation, and they usually ask if the drains are ventilated, and 
the jerry-builder says yes. There is a pipe, but it is of no use. 

Mr. Kimber : Is the friction sufficient to prevent circula- 
tion?—Yes, you require a fan to make smoke go through, 
proving that under ordinary conditions air does not pass 
through the drain. ; ; 

Mr. Taylor : I suppose the only thing to do is to carry it up 
the proper height ?—That is so. 

Mr. Kimber : Four inches is the usual size, is it not ?—Yes. 

Mr. Cremer: What remedy do you propose for these 
diseases—how would you obviate them ?—If this work were 
entrusted to a registered plumber who had passed his examina- 
tion in the theory and practice of his business it could not 
happen—that is to say, he would put in pipes of proper strength 
and execute the work in character with the pipes he put in. 

He would not put in a zinc pipe?—Of course you would 
have power to deal with him I take it under the Act if he did. 
As a matter of fact, I find the only men who object to plumbers’ 
examinations at all are those who know little or nothing about 
it. Iam a member of the examining committee, and speak 
from experience. 

Would an ironmonger be more likely to introduce a zinc 
pipe of the character you have just shown us ?—It depends on 
whether he is a conscientious man or not. 

But there is nothing to prevent anyone doing it now, is 
there ?—No. 

Either plumber, ironmonger, or anyone else ?>—No. 

Mr. Kimber :. And in any contract work you might have the 
registered plumber, if he were not a conscientious man, putting 
in bad materials, might you not ?—He would be less likely to 
scamp his work. 

Mr. Cremer: Do you consider it. would be advisable that 
the laying down of the soil-pipes and the whole of the sanita- 
tion of a building should be entrusted to one particular man 
and that that man should be a plumber ?—I think the plumber 
should be responsible for pure air and water in the house, and 
he cannot be responsible if you divide the contract and give 
part to the bricklayer and part to the plumber. 

We had a witness the other day who stated that in Edin- 
burgh they invariably test the soil-pipes before the trench is 


-Building matters. 


closed up ; would you recommend that such a course be pur- 
sued all along the line?—It is the course invariably pursued by 
all people who do good work, they test it while it is being done 
and test it afterwards. They test by smoke to try the pipes in 
the house and by water to test the underground drainage. 

Then do you recommend in all instances that a plumber 
should be entrusted with the task of laying down soil-pipes and, 
in fact, everything connected with sanitation, light, water and 
air ?—Exactly ; there are so many means of contamination to 
the water that are not apparent that it would be dangerous to 
divide the responsibility. 

Chairman: Have you anything you wish to add to the evi- 
dence you have given ?—I think not. ‘ 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 

11068. Edwin Robert Wethered, for “Improvements in 
latches, locks and door furniture.” 

11088. Samuel Stephen Sharp, for “An improved shelf 
bracket, being self-adjusting.” 

11121. Thomas Paddon, for “‘A window-sash fastener.” 

11151. John Schrack Shrawder, for “Improvements in 
pneumatic door-checks and closers.” ; 

11215. Francis Bennett Shuffrey, 
window-sash fastener.” 

11262. Joseph Sinclair Fairfax, for “An improved fastening 
for bundles, packages, bags, boxes, doors and the like, com- 
bined with a label or seal.” 

11299. Otto Hetzer, for “ Improvements in boarded floors.” 

11314. Axel Mauritz Tanner, for “‘ An improved stove.” 

11374. Adolf Heinrich Kuhn, for “Improvements in ap- 
paratus for measuring and indicating distances.” 


—— 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 


for “An improved 


CROSSLEY'S 


OTTO” GAS ENGINES. 


References to many thousands at work in all towns and for 


VENTILATION, 


CROSSLEY’S 


GAS ENGINE 


all purposes. 
CROSSLEY’S 


As Specially Adapted. 


GAS CONSUMPTION, 


hour. 


4 


GAS ENGINES 


In combination with the 
most improved ventila- 
tion systems renew the 
whole air of a building 
from four to sia times per 


" 
i 


4 hp. Size, about 1°50 : 
Pence per Million Cubic ee 
Feet of Air passed. 


Full Particulars on 
application. 


= ——_ Sara 
Represents 4h.p. nominal, indicating 9} h.p. 


REDUCED PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


Patent Starters. Patent Tubes for Ignition. Patent Pendulum Governors. Patent Safety Starting Handles, 
Patent Timers. Patent Anti-Fluctuating Gas Bags. Patent Cataract Governors. Change Speed Governors. 
Every Engine thoroughly tested before being sent out. All parts made strictly to Gauge. | Over 800 Engines always in hand, 
Crossley’s Patent Oil Engines. Crossley’s High Speed Engines for Electric Lighting. 


CROSSLEY BROS., LIM., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Gas Engines in the World. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. . - oF 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
_ necessarily be held vesponsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name ahd address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. : 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence’ will’ not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. Si se 


————eooooOeeaeae——— 
- CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALTRINCHAM.—July 12.—For Construction of Gasholder. 
Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E., 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

ASHBOURNE.—July 10.—For Works to Wetton Church. 
Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, Architects, Leek. 

BANSTEAD.—July 26.—For Additional Buildings at Ban- 

stead Asylum. Mr. H. Smith, Surveyor, 8 John Street, 
Adelphi. ; 
., BELFAST.—July 18.—For Supplying, &c., Automatic Gongs, 
with Clockwork Machinery at Lighthouses, for the Harbour 
Commissioners. Mr. W. H. Currie, Secretary, Harbour Office, 
Belfast. es ' 

BIDEFORD.—July 14.—For Additions ‘to 74 High Street. 
Mr, R.-T. Hookway, Architect, Bridgeland Street, Bideford. 

BLAENAVON. — July 16. — For Building Board School, 
Master’s House,. Boundary Walls and Offices. Mr. E. A. 
Lansdowne, Architect, 26 High Street, Newport, Mon. 

BRADFORD.—July 13.—For Building Liberal Club, Lidget 
Green.~ Mr. S. Robinson, Architect, 15 Cheapside, Bradford. 

BRAINTREE.—July 14.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 

- H. Stock, 9 Denman Street, London Bridge, S.E. 

BRIGHTON.—July 14.—For Building Fire-escape Station 
and Fireman’s Residence. Mr. F. J. C. May, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

CADOXTON. — July 9.—For Building Cemetery Chapel. 
Messrs. Bruton & Williams, Architects, 15 Queen Street, 
Cardiff. 

CHALFONT ST, GILES.—July 16.—For Building House, 
Laundry, Coach-houses, Stables, Cottage, &c. Mr. H. J. 

_. Gibbons, Architect, Chesham, . 

.. CROSSMOLINA, Co.- Mayo.—July 14.—For Steel Plate 
Girder Bridge and Masonry Piers, &c. Mr. V. J. Blake, 
Secretary to the Grand Jury, Castlebar. 

\ DEVONPORT.—July 13.—For Renovation of Church. Mr. 
W. H. Tozer, 22 Palmerston Street, Devonport. 

r DINGWALL.—July 20.—For Steel Girder Bridge over the 
Kyle of Sutherland. Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, Engineers, 
175 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

¢ _ DONCASTER.—July 13.—For Building Retort-house and 
Chimney, also Iron Roof, Columns, Girder and Tramway, for 

3 the Gas Committee. Mr. R. Bridge, Engineer, Doncaster. 

DURHAM.—July 15.—For Repairs and Painting, Shire 
Hall... The County Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

&. GLANTON.—July 19.—For Enlargement of Board Schools. 
Mr. H. W. Walton, Alnwick. 


_. GLASGow.—July 16.—For Additional. Mains from Craig- 
maddie Reservoir. Mr. Gale, Engineer to the Water Commis- 
sioners, Glasgow. | - : 

GoLcaR.—July. 14.—For Building House at Scarhouse. 
Mr. Arthur Shaw, Architect, Knowl, Golcar. . 

GOSFORTH.—July 9.—For Building Steam Laundry. Messrs. 
Oliver & Leeson, Architects, Mosley Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyneragiay 07 

GREASBOROUGH. —July 11.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
and Sunday Schools. Mr, J. Platts, Architect, Rawmarsh Hill, 
Rawmarsh. ; 

HANLEY.—July 20.—For Building Board Schools, Welling- 
ton District. Mr. Edward E. Scrivener, Architect, Howard 
Place, Hanley. ! 

HENLEY.—July 8.—For Building Schools at Nuffield. Mr, 
S. C. Johns, Architect, St. Mary Street, Wallingford. =e 

HONLEY.—July 8.—For Alterations and Reseating Wes- 
leyan Chapel. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Hud- 
dersfield. : 

INNISCARRA.—F or Building Chancel to Church. Mr. W. H. 
Hill, Architect, 28 South Mall, Cork. 

JARROW.—July 15.—For Additions to Police Station. 
County Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

KEIGHLEY.—July 12.—For Building Bank Premises, Resi- 
dence and Shops. Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, 9 
Market Street, Bradford. ; 

KENDAL.—For the Works in Building Wing, Master's 
House, Dining-hall, Dormitories, &c., at Grammar School. Mr, 
Stephen Shaw, Architect, 45 Highgate, Kendal. 

KENSINGTON.—July 14.—For Enlarging Receiving-wards 
at Workhouse. Mr. T, W. Aldwinckle, Architect, 1 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

KIDWELLY.—July 13.—For Reconstruction of Railway 
Viaduct (Ironwork and Masonry). The Engineer, Paddington 
Station, W. Pe, : 

KING’s LYNN.—July 14.—For Additions to Globe Hotel. 
"Mr. D. Clack, Surveyor, Market Place, King’s Lynn. 

KINGSWOOD.—July 23.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
James Medland, County Architect, 15 Clarence Street, 
Gloucester, t - , : 

LEAMINGTON.—July 11.—For Additions to Board Offices, 
Union Road. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leamington. 

LEIGH.—July 11.—For Building Technical School’ and 
Public Library. Joint Architects, Mr. J. C. Prestwich and Mr. 
J. H. Stephens, Church Street, Leigh. 

LIVERPOOL.—July 18.—For Heating Portion of Workhouse 
by Hot Water. Mr, H. J. Hagger, Vestry Clerk, Parish Offices, 
Liverpool. 

LIVERPOOL.— July 13.—For Building Offices at Lime 
Street Station. District Estate Office, Lime Street Station, 
Liverpool. 

MALDON.—July 16.—For Paving and Kerbing. Mr. P. M. 
Beaumont, Borough Surveyor, Maldon. 

MANCHESTER.—July 14.—For Building Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings. Messrs. Spalding & Cross, Architects, 15 Queen Street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 

NELSON.—July 22.—For Building Free Library, Technical 
and Art Schools. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, 
Dewsbury. , 

PARKSTONE.—For Building Congregational Church. Messrs. 
Lawson & Donkin, Architects, Yelverton Chambers, Bourne- 
mouth, 

PENTRE.—July 11.—For Additions to Board Schools. Mr 
J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, re i 

PENYGRAIG.—July 9.—For Building Workmen’s Institute. 
Mr. A. Lawrence, 10 Charles Street, Cardiff. 

PONTESBURY.—July 8.—For Building Police Station. 
A. T. Davies, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Shrewsbury. 


The ; 


Mr. 


THE BLACKMAN VENTILATING CO., LTD.. 


THE ELECTRIC BLACKMAN. 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 
Installations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, 
who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


2 WARMING AND VENTILATING / 


; os e any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is avai'able for driving, can be avoided by using the 


r Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
~ Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, 


AIR Feo, 


Xs 


. Builders, and others 


TRADE - MARK 


WAGE 
BUACKMAN 


TRADE MARK * 


| Head Office: —63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C.’ Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW 


and is extremely economical in working. : 
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ROCHESTER.—July 15.—For Building Six Cottages at : 
Wainscot. Mr. G. E. Bond, Architect, Victoria Buildings, TENDERS. 


High Street, Rochester. ACKWORTH. 


ROCHESTER—July 28.—For Telescopic Gasholder, &c. | 74, Enlarging Rectory, Ackworth. Mr. WILLIAM WATSON, 
The Gaslight Company, 58 High Street, Rochester. Architect, Wakefield. Quantities by Architect. 


ROTHERHAM.—July 11.-—-For Building Board School. Mr. Accepted Tenders. 
H. L. Tacon, Architect, 11 Westgate, Rotherham. E. A. Elvey, excavating, brick and stone . .£455 0 9 
RUABON.—July 21.—For Extending Retaining Wall, River N. Ibbottson, carpenter and joiner. ¥ 6 e129. 19.23 
Dee. Mr. R. Lloyd Williams, County Surveyor, Denbigh. S. Atkinson, plumbing, glazing iron, &c, , Nite © opens, 
SALISBURY.—July 16.—For Boiler, Steam-engine, Deep- C. F. Rycroft, slating . ‘ . . . » 44°00 
well Pumps and Sinking Well. Mr. John C. Bothams, City C. Driver, plastering tae hia ‘ ° ‘ » 3912 0 
Sarveyor, Salisbury. C. Turner & Sons, painting ‘ : ‘ Sor fees 1G 
SETTLE.—July 18.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, &c. BIRMINGHAM. 
Mr. John Wills, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Derby. For Erection of Villa Residence, Moor Green Lane, Moseley, 
SHREWSBURY. — July 8.—For Building Police Station. for Mr. J. L. Tustin. Mr. T. W. F. NEwron, Architect 
Mr. John Johnson, 9 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. and Surveyor, 121 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
SOUTH HoRNSEY.—July 13.—For raking Down and Re- Parker. A : ‘ ‘ . F ~b2l452.0 6 
building Walls, Refixing Iron Railings, Gates, &c. Mr. M. W. Huins & Son . F , z i 2 : 1,050.50 70 
Jameson, Surveyor to the Local Board, Milton Road, South Rowbotham . . . « * a 8799-50) 0 
Hornsey, N. DAVIS (accepted) . 3 ‘ . - A770 68 
St. MADOES.—July 11.—For Building Board School. Mr. Hughes . . . ‘ See : » 1,718 0 9 
‘David Smart, Architect, Perth. Johnson (withdrawn) : ri «16908 05-0 
STRATTON.—July 11.—For Building Boys’ School. -Mr, | For Re-erection and Tinlar gebweut of Farm-house, Bangley, 
William Drew, Architect, 22 Victoria Street, Swindon. Staffordshire, for Mr. A. B. Foster, Canwell Hall, Tam- 
STROOD.—July 19.—For Draining Temple Street. Mr. W. worth, Mr. T. W. F, Newron, Architect, 121 Colmore 
Banks, 5 Theobald Square, Rochester. Row, Birmingham. 
TAUNTON.—For Building Asylum. Messrs. John Giles, S. Surman & Son ; - ; ° 3 - £1,937 g 2 
Gough & Trollope, 28 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. jones 6 & ea 1 : i ‘ : f : ne LE a - 
TONBRIDGE.—July 8.—For Building Postal Sorting Office. Johnson . ; ; ; : F : : 1.595 0 Oo 
Mr. H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall | TpentHam (accepted) Bes : 1,580 to 6 
PACE aay: For Erection of Villa Residence, Clifton cts Sutton Cold- 
TOTTENHAM.—For Building Board School and Central field, for Miss Shaw. Mr. T. W. F. NEWTON, Architect, 
Hall for 1,500 Scholars. Mr. Charles Bell, Architect, 3 Salters’ toi Colnore Row, Birmingham. 
Hall Court, Cannon Street, E.C. Jones & Lloyd . ‘ : f : ; . £480 0 0 
TULLAMORE.—July 11.—For Constructing Reservoir, Con- Merton Hughes , ‘ : : ‘ «497° -0-:9 
duit, Weir, &c., and Supplying Cast-iron Pipes. Mr. R. P; Trentham . : ' : » 412-0 6 
Gill, 30 Castle Street, Nenagh, co, Tipperary. Johnson 4 3 4 ¢ ; 130500 0 
WAKEFIELD. —For Building Convalescent Home, &c., SIMONS (accepted) 7 : 385 0 Oo 
Wentbridge. Mr. W. Watson, Architect, Barstow Square, | For Erection of Pines, a Siri ae Cotases for Mr. T. W. F, 
Wakefield. NEWTON, Architect and Surveyor, Birmingham, 
WIGAN.—July 13.—For Building Home Farm, Wrightington HUINS (accepted) . £650 0 0 
otal Mr. W. Verity, Architect, Moot Hall Chambers, Wigan. This only for shell, and not including any fittings. 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS.| [fl ve CWEIHT SGD oad) 
BUILDER’S Ze 2) < om mari . HEATING , 
gia * APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


= Fa ea apo 
2“) ale Pc 
ot For Heating all kinds of Buildings ithe 


External Air, Warmed by his System... 


Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


=~|(Every kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
near Manchester, 


FRICTION HOISTS| 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. : 


ARCH”: SMITH’S | Soe | BA Ae 
Co & | et Het ALL KINDS OF 
SPRING HINGES,| fy oe STOVES AND FIRE GRATES: 


“MODEL” PATTERN, E SAH SSSA | AND EVERY KIND OF 
ae : pare || ot Water Heaters. 
Considerable Reduction in Prices, | {£0 | CONDON SHOW AGOM ISS. QUEEN VICTORIAST Ec. Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
Improved Design and Action G. WRIGHT & CO. |as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
: Have at the above address the largest Show- Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil; 


rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
WRITE FOR PRICES. Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- a sya Workho  Onlnes One ey 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, sas ite pashriet 5. of Dieg G 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


‘“ ii : Railings, &c. 
JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, |z20ating ana "Gott Caves | TOHN GRU NDY, 


BATTERSEA. “Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 3 Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 
PeADING cases von am AnOMITEGE THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” +) pUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London W.0.] WORKS, ROTHERHAM, Estab. 1854. |w.p.—perjoct Swecess, Snorer, Low or No Pay, 


more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 


a Pee 
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BIRMINGHA M— continued. 


DUMBARTON. 


For Erection of Country House, Barnt Green, near Bromsgrove, | For Enlargement of County Building, Dumbarton. Mr. D. 
for Mr. F. Taylor.. Mr. T. W. F, NEwron, Architect, M‘NAUGHTON, Architect, Glasgow. 
121 Colmore Row, Birmingham, _ Lowest and Accepted Tenders. 

Moffat ; : : ° . £1,960 0 o J. B. M‘Callum, Glasgow, masonwork , - £3,800 0 O 
Tilt & Weaver . A s ; " pee IcO00. 2 OmrO Dougall & Gibson, Dumbarton, joinerwork , 1,973.45 34 
Brazier. - - 5 ‘ 5 3 el Oe OLaG D. & J. Mackenzie, Glasgow, plasterwork i 477 QO II 

- Huins & Son . ’ : ‘ x + 1,730 0 o|- Alexander Colville, Dumbarton, plumberwork. 392 14 6 

Gowing & Ingram , ; , : 22 F,6099 “0. 0 A. M. Thom, Dumbarton, slaterwork . eee FOO” PEGE 

Marshall . ; . si A - set. 007%)-0"- 0 i 

Surman & Son . ; ‘ ; met,093- 30.0 Total ‘ ' a - £6,753 0 Io 

Merton Hughes . . : , SP EO2T SLOG 

J. Webb 2 SS eas 1,597, 0 Oo EARLS COLNE. 

JONES & MASON (accepted ) reba 1,595 © ©} For Building Schools for the Governors of Earls Colne 
| Read & Son (withdrawn) oe 6 1,484 0 0 Grammar School. Mr. JAMES WILLIAM CLARK, Archi- 

Architect’s price 8 , ’ D aE) 55O°*0 0 tect, Coggeshall, Essex. Quantities by Architect. 


Letch, Braintree . : 
BRIGHTON. : 


, 2 : : - 4970 0 oO 
; Sharp & Son, Ampthill 5 : ; : : 

For Building Schools for 1,020 Children, Stanford Road, Bawa die. Bis ania , : . 5 ; ; we a ‘ 
Brighton. Mr. SIMPSON (Surveyor to the Board), 16 Ship Rovers: Fade celnees : ; ; » 915 17 6 
Street, Brighton, and Mr. J. W. Simpson, 10 New Inn, Sisithe Witham eae eee eCts. 0210 
Strand, W.C., Architects. Quantities by Architects. Wrestochelneiied : 896 0 Oo 

Mid-Kent Building Co. Beckenham . . £14,310 0 o Rippers Bros., Hedingham. 890 0 0 
a4 Ee aD, Brighton. A GEES eee. 1eeia Sa. Pudney & Son, Colne Engaine } 857 0 oO 
olloway Bros., Londo ; : 5 oO BEARD, Ch l ted). t : 8 
Killby & Gayford, London . 5 i 13,784 (2) Sire) Pipe ee F247. O 
King & Son, Westminster : % ep elZ,605: 00 BART ARD ALG 
° H h . . . ‘ . ; ° . . . ,? . . 5 
Povo, eorspam 13,605 basse For Building Primitive Methodist Chapel, East Ardsley.. Mr. 
Johnson & Co., London . ; 4 : means 32H OO : 
Stimpson & Co., London : , 2 . 13,376 0 0 T. A. BUTTERY, Architect, Morley. 
Chappell & Co., Brighton ,  , 1% 1 22er O'™ O Accepted Tenders, 
W. Taylor, Brighton : ; 13,023" 0) 'o Je& J. Sugden, Morley, mason pees -£351 0 oO 
Longley &Co., Crawley, .» . = . |. 12,541 0 0 i hock & potecie Re! JOEREE : ae rs oh 
Taylor Bros. Hasti 4 : : é ; . Lockwoo ewsbury, plasterer . , oH) 1505-0810 
ee a EF ARN J. Snowden, Ossett, plumber. |-; 2°36 Soma 29 0 0 
CHESTER-LE-STREET. Sharp & Harper, Leeds, slater . . : See 2% Oem 8 


For Construction of Main Outfall Pipe Sewer, at Pelton, for 


the Rural Sanitary Authority, Chester-le-Street. Mr. D. EAST HAM. 

BALFOUR, Surveyor, Houghton-le-Spring. For Building Two Houses and Shops at Plashet Grove, East 
J. White, Sunderland . ; pasha hie ; - £564 10 o Ham. Mr. F. A. ASHTON, Architect, 3 Crooked Lane, E.C, 
Nicholson & Elliott, Gateshead . ? = » 47415 9 Jace HeCocks”, ; : : : 2,690 0 0 
T. Dixon, Houghton-le-Spring 4 4 87On OO W, Shurmur , ‘ : 2,430: OF O 
G. Robson, Newcastle : é ; OG I Om O Hearle & Farrow : 2,366 0 oO 
J. CARRICK, Durham (accepied) . ° eg A270 W. Watson , 2,226 0 .0 
Surveyor’s estimate : 3 : - 320 0-0 F. Voller. A 1,895 0 0 


See Epa eur, | QUANTITIES, ,LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lané, Cannon Street, London, E.C. Accurately and with Despatch. 

a COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C.| METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 
z OR WIRING ONLY (°27¥az"* 


have REMOVED to 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports| “Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 
67 St.Paul’s Churchyard, E.C, 
STRODE & Co, {gssPeuth Chasey } LONDON. 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, and Enlarged for 1892, 
N 
STONE DEPOT. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 
GETHING & GRICE, 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 

Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 


lithographed and printed in colours, SPECIF ICATIONS, REPORTS, &e. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. EITHOGEAPEED: 
Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5a. WAT E R LOW B ROS, & LAYTO N, 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED 2 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
: Colour and Durability. 
London Offices: 201 WARWICK RD. 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed : 
envelope. Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
: above descriptions of work in the best style. 
QUANTITIES, ETC, 
Oorrectly Written and 


i : 2 Specimens and Prices, with Catalo ue, of Drawin 
Ewa YCUS 346 EustonR? 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. f 
HoT 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


Lightning *”” 


Lithographed by return of 


R wa eo 1 iW FIRM Sin ee Ng beer er 
: é a a la) d Block » &c., best style, 
IN 5 Minutes. Ge Ye) 4 | Bovelle Woo 
. Flooring. J. L. ALLDAY, 
3 é f j j Z REGD. No. 60,808, SHAKESPEARE 
: CARBOLINEUM @| Sole Proprietors:— PRINTING WORKS, 
S NIGHTINGALE & CO., BIRMINGHAM, 


Gt. Grimsby, 
AVENARIUS. —— 
Worid-famed Preservative of Woed, Ropes, £c., 

and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. 
Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Roard 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &c., &c, 


ANTIOXIDE 


(Registered). 
Sure preventive of Rust on all kinds of Iron, Steel, and 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron. Pro- 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 
the weather, Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints, 
Only to be had from 


BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


Or their authorised Agents. 


SPECIALTY 
** Baltie 
ms 
Redwood.” 
Prize Medal, 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 


Banitary Exhibi- 
tions, 1885 and 1886, 


FAMOUS FRIEZE 
OF BAUDOIN’S 


Will be Published by Subscription, 
10s. Gd. the Set of Five Pieces. 
ORDER AT ONCE. 

P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W. 


UANTITIES, &c,, ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 


PETERS, 

rss accuracy guaranteed, Send for specimen and prices. 
‘‘Quantities’’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5in. neat and strong, drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s.; or made to order. Plans 
copied, reduced, enlarged, coloured.—W, HARDAKER, Electro. 
grapher, 21 Cursitor Street, E.C. 


eee 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
U Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


12 THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. _ [Juur 8, 1893. 


SUPPLEMENT 


DOVER HALIFAX. 


For Widening Brilge, Charlton Green, for the Dover Town | For Works in Connection with Second Portion of New Markets 
Council. Scheme, Halifax. 


W. Bromley, Dover. ©. : : Voie P20. ame Phoenix Foundry’ Company, Derby, ironwork . £6,677 oo 
W.'T; Dowle, jun, Dover >" So. . 249 100 G. Greenwood & Sons, ‘Halifax, concrete ‘and 
oe '¢ 2) Gime asphaltework . * F é ; re ey 1,079 15 fe) 
q é , A a9 GOOLE. , “HOPKINSTOWN. ‘4 
For Building Board Schools, Board Room, House, Boundaries | For Building ‘Shop, Cottages, Warehonse, Stables, &e, Hop- 
and Playgrounds, Boothferry Road, Goole, for the Goole _kinstown, ; for Messrs. D. & W. Thomas. Mr. F. GIBSON, 
*  ~School Board. ° Mr. WILLIAM Watson, Architect. Architect. te Se i 
Wm. Nicholson & Sons, Leeds Ren Gee £7900 oO Howell Powell, Pontypridd . .. .. .£1,240 0 0 
John Ingleson, Leeds”. Cees 7,444, 0.0 J. Uriah Parfitt, Pontypridd . «| 423020 YO; 
John Pickard, Leeds. F } \ é iy 63 (o's ae ef fe) EVANS & WILLIAMS, Ynisybwl (accepted) . . igiza Vo1.0 
Cross & Carter Leeds 5 . ° ‘ {5000 = OLO HUDDERSFIELD. — } 
H. Kelsey & Sons, Goole . 5 . : . 6,800 O° 0} For Wrought-iron ‘Tubular Water Condenser for Ores 
: Se ys Bay hee . . : . ie a 3 = Tank at He oe Road Gasworks, Huddersfield. - - , 
ackhouse, Goole . : : 5 : ilvester fe) ; ° f . £630 0 0 
H: Arnold & Son, Doncaster . A : ; 6,210 18) E. Cockey & Sons, Limited : ‘ Bei se ~02-0 
JACKSON Bros., Goole (accepied) . 6,140 0 O| T. Piggott &Co., Birmingham . . . . 475 O°6 
Twenty-six other separate trade tenders were re- Clayton, Sons & Con Limited . d . >. Sabo oo 
ceived ; lowest aggregate of capaci tenis G.355.05 O Newton, Chambers & Co. . . i ¥ . 450 00 
% a = “ J. Dempster, ee 2 ; : . re ATS eO atO 
teel Pipe Co., Limited, Kirkal : : - 400.0 0 
F or Making: -up Brent View Road, Hendon, for the Local | - R. Dempster & Sons, Elland i “ ‘ - res Gu os 
Boar . ’ W. C. Holmes & Co., Huddersfield . , ; 801 7050 
J. ib son Sao age le © Sins oe aoe see 7 9| Whessoe Foundry.Co., Limited. 369 0 O 
5 Vee é ; ; : , : : : ae ¥. 7 bet ree IMPROVEMENT Co., Limited (ac- ihe 
é . . ° e he . . ° ceple . . . e e . 8 * 2 ‘eye ae) 
J. Weston . y : : ; A : : 1,033 [raat ; ms I 
Hetty, 6 EERE WD ae Ee neste To LETCOMBE REGIS. 
A. T.Catley . ; : : y i ; 992 5 4 For Additions to Moat House, Letcombe Regis. Mr. WILLIAM 
Constable & Co. : ‘ i : é ’ 988 3 2 HANSON, Cole Architect and Surveyor, Wantage. Quan- 
J. Hayward F ; : : ; ‘ s+ x2Q7O-15~ 9 tities by Architect. : ht 
H. LEE sete? : : d pes 222/11 6 T. Wheeler & Son, , Wantage, sr a, Wage | - £2,665 6 6 
W. H. Simonds, Reading. i + 62.5045 m0.0 
; T.. H. KINGERLEE, Oxford (accepted) : «ini23540 JOU O 
HIGH WYCOMBE. 4: 
Fot Erection of Boot Factory for Messrs. Heltah & Co., = Wheeles Abingdon F : : : ome oF oe 
Limited, Gordon Road, High Wycombe. Mr. ARTHUR LONDON. 
VERNON, Architect, 29 ea Street, London, S.W. For Nea to Drainage and Sanitary Arrangements at ‘Be 
5 ash & Sons ¥ J % , £879 nO Dees Road School, Battersea. 
oosley 3 : : ‘ Fé ‘ a * .<877 -0 (0 arteris °. 4 ; ‘ opel Bits 64 
Hunt’. : : : ‘ 2 P ‘ | 863-0 0} © Lather: Bap aie e : : . : = 5 3 
Gibson. ; ‘ --. -798 o-0| -W. Hammond - «ES , , o- 332 9-40 
DICKENS, Wycombe (accepted) « ‘ ‘ / 7902.9 0 Holloway Bros.’ aT ge ‘ » 4 7 4 329 950 


“f incrusta=Ualton. “SPECIAL ART TINTS” al 


“PLAIN GROUNDS.” Colours sameall through Material. Perfect i in Quality & Colour. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE AND INEXPENSIVE 
Write for Samples, Illustrations, and Price Lists, to 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO., LIM. (Sole Patentees and Manufacturers), 


2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON; Wy. 
Telegrams —‘ a WALTON, Lonnon.” Telephone—No. 3769. 


DENSMORE. 


THE WORLD'S” “GREATEST “TYPEWRITER, ART METAL WORK. 


‘TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have com®| Qpnamental Wrought-Iron 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter Work 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts] . 4 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
_the-DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before| Gas and Electric 
purchasing any other. Light F ittings 
The Machine may then be rotitmned if not} of all kinds, 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. ED 
If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee STAIN 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep} GLASS, 
it invorder for two years free of any charge. 
~ TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 


Bee eee es SS oY i9 Famrngon Sts. (. 
forms the a eee of two ordinary mach At) 
NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED c\\ 
IN ORDER TO SEE. YOUR WORK. ¢* Mr. C. M. “HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


AND + 
ESTIMATES 
~ ON APPLICATION. 


Room :— 


If you require anythingin Typewriting Supplies, 
give us a calland look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
. Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 


promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators, a 4 
A LIST of ART. PLATES published in “THE 
‘The Densmore Typewriter C0.; Ltd. ARCHITECT ” will be forwarded on application to) 


51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 2 
Tuition Free to Shorthand Writers on application | , 
at Office. Telephone No, 11821. PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


House Cistern wilter PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Oharged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attdntion whatever, 


and superior to any others. Vide Professor Frankland's Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866 ; November 1867 ; 
aud May 1870, The Lancet} January/12, 1867. 
aa Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late-Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872, 


Price, £1 10s. _and upwards. , Portable Filters on. this ‘System, | bs. £3. 


157 STRANI Ww, C; (Four Doors from: Somerset ek LONDON. 


Juty 8, 1892.] 


- en —— 


LONDON—continued. 
Fo or Providing and Fixing Heating- Apparatus on the Low- 
pressure Hot-water System (with the necessary Boilers) 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


; LONDON —continued. . 
For Erection of Warehouse, St. 
Messrs. Gooch & Cousens. 


13 


—r 


George’s-in-the-East, for 
Mr. WIMBLE, Architect. 


+ for New Board Schools in course of Erection. Rider & Son . -4,10;3085 0. 0 
- ~ Grove Street, Dae COlMsrccoOne Rs. s . hosel ae ‘ «.. 5,959 O70 

Wontner Smith, lee & Co,” - » £436 | foe) Holland & Hannen. - , : +1 9,098 0. 0 
” Perkins & Son ~. 403 0 O Ol VOMeGNe CO. e Tapert et ‘ . -§,866* 0. o 
Purcell & Nobbs . 2 hora: 396 0 O Ashby & Hornet. * Sere d 9,758 0 oO 
° y-&F.May * Co eee ee 395 Oo O Hall, Beddall & Co. 9,750 0 O 
* eee & Waters aay : 389 9 O For Building House and Shop, here Beer Hackney, for Mr. 
f ’ - Bird-in-Bush Rage Pethiar, J. Hart. Mr. W. HucH FIsHER, Architect, 
. Reeds Ridder’ . 438 0 oO W. Sbhurmur see. j Sho, Ss OF 0 
, Kinnell & Co. ° 435 © ©}  S. Goodall. 2,146 0 © 

Bacon & Co. 4215),0°0 Godfrey & Son .* ADO a : oie 0 Oo 

W. G. Cannon yen te peOonO Ls Dank inctOnwee a ene aie RL aaa. Gg 

J. Fraser & Son . a <a 390080: .O | J. Burton & Son * BS Mea) 1008 %"0'. 0 

Wenham & aba Sireet, oe Bini Wi Pag Som Cee Moai tera one and Fittings at the, Doreet Arms, Leyton Road, 
" : ie ee Fe Stratford, for Mr. H. Dawkins. Mr. FRED A. ASHTON, 

Rosser & Russell. : - 449 0 0 ‘Archi Crooked 

Kinet & Coo ae Rca 6 rc itect, .3 Crooked Lane. : 

William Buckle . ; 700° 0-0 

Wontner Smith, eee & Co. 432 0 0 Hearle & F 6 

W.G. Cannon ’. ‘ Ee ATOURO) 10 Wr Watcoweeet eee sd 5 

Ger DAVispe nD opi ~ ALO OO ; 

Wenham & Waters . 389 0 0 F. VOLLER’ ‘(accépted). 561 0 O 


For Dividing ‘the Two Taree Rane of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Departments of the Burghley Road~ School, 
Road, at the North-east End of the Building, into Three 


For Refitting ‘Water- 
Hospital, nea 


Highgate Metropolitan 


closet Rooms: &c,, at the Western Fever 


ave Road, Fulham, ‘for the Managers of the 
sylum District. 


Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, 


Clagerobins. # ieuiecas 2 5 Leadenhall ee: ‘ : : 
: : : ‘ ; inc Oo. : : Z Oo oO 
Kirby & Chase.) .) we -£272, © 9)” Banner Sanitation Co. aes AaB. 9 ° 
Dearing & Son . | pncceee 4.9. O3)  Teshe &. Co. : 258 0 o 
Peattie & Axtell . Zig ES We. Keete = 255 0 0 
‘ McCormick &’Sons . Me e35. O10 Wenham & Waters 242-8 0 
Cowley & Drake. : > 2 sles a 010 EeG@s Minter 235 0 0 
For Additions and Alterations to Messrs. Boardman’s Premises, Pattie & Axtel ; in3276 10. 0 
» The Broadway, Stratford. Mr. GEO. BAINES, F.R.I.B.A., London and Bumigeben Manufacturing Comme “224 4 8 
* Architect, 4 Gréat Winchester Street. Burn Bros, . ‘ ; : 192 I0 oO 
A. Reed & Son. ate: : : Bee ee 332 OO J. Knight 180 17. o 
S.J. Scott. 9s i : : 1,879 0 0, Burn & Baillie 176 I0 oO 
ew x Hosking i “ 1,847 0 0 M. BRODIE, Westminster (accepted) 155.90 0 
R.G, BATILEY, Old Kent. Road ee 1,819 © O For Erection, Maintenance’ and Rencval of a Temporary 
: : Shop Pranis 1 Bae  epeks Sc, | . Laundry at the Western Fever Hospital, Seagrave Road, 
R. G. Battiey : . 359 0 O Fulham, for Managers of Metropolitan Asylum District. 
S. J. Scott. : 387,; 0 0 Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, Leadenhall Street 
va SPRECKLEY, Goswell Road (accepted ys 3410: 0 OM Hughes, Mann & Gotto, Kentish Town - £998 o 


a *SPHINX” Ree EEND CEMENT 


bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
bag: test 1,000 Ibs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, 
% less than 10 per cent. residue, 
A Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
\ Cardiff and Hereford Water 
f Soper 
H Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 

# Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 

Standard Testing Sand, 230 1bs. 

per square inch; 28days. The 

finest, most plastic, eal sand 

Z carrying, and cheapestCement 

in the market. Specially 

@dapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Stanutactured| by 


JOHN BOARD & CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


- »» ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN »CEMENTS,- HYDRAULIO 
BLveE Lis Lim, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), f 


Monument Chambers, 


ASPHALTE 


AND 
FELT ROOFING. 
. Acid-Resisting Asphalte. N 
White Silica Paving. 


MARBLE” LE. WORK. 


_EMLEY & SONS SONS, Lim? 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
« Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON-TYNE. 


_ (Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
.. always on hand. - 


PILKINGTON & 00,3 


JOHN DALE, 


06 | 1€ CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, he Se Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
’ Ranges, 
Ratnwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts,| 


Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 

Unrivalledtor Quality ,Colour, and Duratility, 
Highest Award: : Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
N London, 1862, 

\ * Model Dwelling,’” New- 
7 castle Exhibition 1887. 


LIGHT SEA GREEN. fam 


DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRIOES AND THEMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, : 


" BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60., 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAN D. : 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPHOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &c., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rcad,City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
A S41 9 (sent pest free). F 


ia Courses, Roofings,Ware- * 


~| Slaughter -Houses,~ « 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE eld COMPANY, 


a 


Telegrams:— 


“LIMMER, LONDON, i i 


Telephone:— 
862, 


ORM.OF BLOCK 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE™ 


For Ree even ft Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 
Every’ information to be obtained at the pears 
,Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O 


Is Lue Best Material for Road- 
| ways, Footways, 


house Floors, | Basements, 
Stables, “Coich-Houses, 


~ Breweries, : 


Lavatories, * Full .: 


particulars 
can b2 obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to 16 
PALMERSTON — . 
es» BUILDINGS, 
OLD BROAD | STREET, 
-LONDON,” E.c. | 


we! 


_— oh 


wooD: BLOCK ‘PAVING 
> - s THOS. GREGORY & CO, 


Mr. WHITE’s SySTEM 
= - 
Estimates and full jar ticslngs 
Ly yy Woop PavinGc AND STEAM 
Ly a JoInrrRy Works, - 
Vl crap : 
eae 


Le a Lo ae Churches, pencolss 
Z Y 
i on application to 
ham Junction, 8.W. 


“4 “» NEARLY READY. , ¢ 
OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt ay 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office; 175 Strand, Londen, W. Oz 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON— continued. OXFORD. 

For Erection of Two Hospital Fever Huts at the Eastern | For Cemetery Chapels, Caretakers’ Houses, &c., for the Oxford 
Hospital, The Grove, Homerton, for the Managers of the City Council. Mr. W. H. WHITE, M. Inst. C.E., City 
Metropolitan Asylum District. Messrs. A. & C, “HARSTON, Engineer. Quantities by Messrs. Hunt & Steward, 
Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street. 45 Parliament Street, S.W. 

W. & C. Johnson, Limited. ; F A .£1,680 0 oO Robinson, Wolvercote, Oxford . = ° .£7,019 0 © 
W. Shurmur a = 4, £15380 20450 rane ay Rugby ~g . . ‘ : Lees oO 
gt S uare, W. (ac- utchins, Oxfor ° ines : : - 6,475 0 0 

See ss Co., Kensingto on q ( s291,040 2050 Wilkins & SEN peace iat . : . 6,307 °o oO 
arpe & Son, Ampthill , : . ' « 6,200 0 O 

For Erection of the Flying Horse Public: Oe ae eee HALLIDAY, Stamford (accepted) ; ; fae pd 
adjoining, Tottenham Court Koa FareisaO stort ; ; ‘ : 2 a 
MartTIN, Architects. City Engineer’s estimate’. ~. 5 0 eG DOOL aT 0. 

S. Goodall. rary St is » £15,653 0 0 y per i 9 

Ge = om Bywaters ; : ; ; : “aug z= For Alterations and Additions to Board School, Arundel Street, 

ad. Te Green ~. : ‘ : : i I 3,07 5 00 Portsmouth. Mr. ALFRED H. BONE, Architect, Ports- 

panby ae un Tee Pt hath Bs | WS a ENA PR arose Eells mouth. Quantities by Architect. 

nr Mae : : : : : . 12,330 0 0 J. H. Corke, Portsmouth , se e -23)350 0 0 

Kirk © Randall ; 12,120 0 O W. Evans, Portsmouth . ' . + 3,250 0 © 
Eh T Riga Se aet Wee W. R. & C. Light, Portsmouth . os ee 

For Building Houses and Shops, High Bistros Stoke T. Hall, penta HI eee ; ; : ‘ 30383 q i 

Newington. Messrs, SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects. W. Learmouth, Portsmouth , s : . 3,060 0 0 
E. Lawrence & Son . . : . . - £5,695 0 0 Crockerell, Portsmouth , . ‘ : « +: 23942) = O20 
| Kirk & Stee > : : : . ere © e H. Jones, Portsmouth §, . . . + 2,847 0 0 
J. Grover & Son, ARE TER ST. ALBANS, 
a ae ° : ? ae - A For Additions to Town School, Bernard’s Heath, St. Albans. 
° ud = > 

Goudie Brande = ‘ : : ’ » 4,796 0 0 | Mr. rae Meigs Woopman, F.S.1., Architect. ae 
St Goodall he Fe." elie ee aa eg 29 BOO itreay Eaten Pa ct he £878 ie 2 
MORLEY. Savage, St. Albans, . ose . «n033 Ono 

For Building Six Terrace Houses, Morley. Mr. T. A. Bur Sharpe, Ampthill . - . ‘ ° é 77 oe 
TERY, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. STAFFORD. 

Accepted Tenders. For Eight Additional Slipper Baths, Stafford, for the Corpora- 
D. Furness, Morley, mason , »  +£1,070 0 Oo tion. Mr. WILLIAM BLACKSHAW, A.MLI.C.E., Architect. 
Eddison Bros,, Leeds, joiner . . - : 560 0 oO Rudge & Griffiths, Stafford . ; : ; . £140 ote 
W. Broadbent, Morley, plasterer . : . TO Ono SWINDON. 
J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater .. é ; BS ic DO For New Billiard-room and Additions, &c., at the King’s Arms 
PERTH. Hotel, Wood Street. Mr. WILLIAM DREW, M.5S,A,, 

For Street Improvement Works, Perth. Mr. J. W. JONEs, Architect, on Wrutsiinn! Seinen ee 

Surveyor. EOR I windon (accede 
J. Brock, Cadoxton . = . ’ - £2,892 1 6 For New Latrines, Covered Play Shed, &c., at the Infants? 
W. R. Parker & Co., Cardiff : ‘ c iby FORIB G School, Gorse Hill, for the Swindon School Board. Mr. 
C. Jenkins & Son, Porth . ; : ; = 2,745 19 9 | WILLIAM DREW, M.S.A., Architect. 
W. JONES, Porth (accepted) . : : o. 2y59ous> FO FRANCIS REEKS, Lymington (accepted ). 


rowan zon, | ELECTRIC LIGHTING. | csr wesr aecexr 
DALSTON, STREET. 
| PAT E R S O N & C O O P E R, Telegraphic Address — 


Telephone No. 1140, 3 PRINCES -MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGE. 


N.B.—T. FREE. bi : PRE E M A. INs N.B.—A moderate 


zermter 202 PHENIX ST., ST. PANCRAS, LONDON, N.W. | seem he 


w 


oe 


“On as will d | a. always kept at the 

giten,for large or | ~ SVHAITE GLAZED BRICKS. Tie (The Lane End Works, Lim.) aS rege is 
< . Pan 
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the lowest possible | 


rates. COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS (South Buckley Rock Brick Co. Lim.) lass 
| RED FACING PRESSED & SANDSTOCKS (Ellis, Partridge & Co.) 


London Offices and Show-rooms:— 200 & 202 PHENIX STREET, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 
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3 SWINDON —continued. 
For Erection of Stables, Coach-house, Trap-houses and Coach- 
man’s Cottage, &c., at the Great Western Hotel, Swindon 


j 3 WAKEFIELD—continued. é 
For Alterations and Additions to the Wakefield Union Works © 
house. Mr. WM. WATSON, Architect, Wakefield. 


Station. Mr. WILLIAM DReEw, 'M.S.A., Architect, Accepted Tenders. 
22 Victoria Street, Swindon. E. A. Elvey, excavating, brick and stone . .£306 0 0 
CHARLES WILLIAMS, New Swindon (accepied). C, Squires, carpenter and joiner. . . . 8515 oF 
For New Stables and Trap House, at the Highworth and| > Feect ale ae ak Ke. ‘ oi) £ 82 OO 
Swindon Union Workhouse, for the Board of Guardians. J. Illingworth, slating . 6 wa e 242 O20 
Mr. W. DREw, M.S.A., Architect. T. C. Tattersall, plastering . ‘ < : : 9 00 
) ’ G. Powell, painting . : ; - - i 7145-0 


T, COLBORNE, Stratton Cross Roads (accepted). 
For Additions and Sanitary Works. at the Running Horse 
Public-house, Wootton Bassett Road. Mr. W, DREw, 


Architect. 
J. WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted). 


'TOTTENHAM. 
For Erecting New Villa, Willoughby Lane, Tottenham, for 


TRADE NOTES. 


KEIGHLEY being without a reliable public clock, some of 
the leading inhabitants undertook to supply this want. Mr. 
Prince Smith, of Messrs. Smith & Son, the well-known machine 
manufacturers, of Burlington Street, Keighley, one of the life 


Mr. T. Parr.. Mr. T. C. PERKIN, Architect, 5 Union | members of the Institute, did not approve of the scheme, as the 
Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. proposed clock would only indicate the time upon two sides, 
Finn , ° tes eee er ee Te -£545 © o| and undertook himself to raise the tower and provide for four 
Porter , i : : * : . . » 347 0 oO | large illuminated dials, with the clock and chimes, five large 
GREEN & SMITH* j ‘ 3 ‘ 2 - 290 0 0| bells for St. Mary’s of Cambridge chimes, and hour bell, in 
* Accepted subject to slight alterations. memory of the late Mr. Prince Smith, sen., his father. Messrs. 
Mawson & Hudson, architects, Exchange Buildings, Bradford, 
i WAKEFIELD. prepared plans for the necessary alterations which have now 
For Enlarging St. Mary’s Vicarage, Wakefield. Mr. W. | just been completed ; the masonry having been done by Mr, 
WATSON, Architect, Wakefield. M. Booth, and the joinerwork by Mr. Thomas Smith, Keighley. 
Accepted Tenders. Mr. Prince Smith gave the order for the clock, chimes and 
F. W. Denholm, excavating, brick and stone -. £259 9 0 bells to Messrs. William Potts & Sons, of Guildford Street, and 
S. Atkinson, plumbing, glazing, &c, -. ; . 12615 0 Cookridge Street, Leeds. The clock shows the time upon four 
C. Squires, carpenter and joiner . ; E » 9610 0 6-feet illuminated dials, and strikes the hours and St. Mary of 
C. F. Rycroft, slating . * : : ‘ b eerer £0). Cambridge chimes, upon about three tons of bell metal. The 
C; Driver, plastering. r ; é : F916! "oO clock is a good piece of mechanism, and has improvements 
Goodall, Sister & Co., painting . 4 ; Oa cae O tee pe se them ee eer! Potts a Sons, and some by 
For Alterations to Eastmoor Schools, Wakefield. Mr. WM sede a Othe menace bisa ane Eee Selick Hos Seeks 4 
Watson, Architect, Wakefield. heaton Town Hall, and bells for Mr. J. W. and Mr. Fred. 
Accepted Tenders. Wadsworth in memory of their father, Liverpool College, 
S. Store, excavating, brick and stone . ‘ .£77. 0 0 | Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, Hartlepool Church, and Sharrow 
J. Brooke, plumbing, &c. . . «.  «  « 42 0 © | Church, Sheffield. 
W. Judge, carpenter and joiner . é ‘ 38-08 20 | THE last brick of the Ystradyfodwg and Pontypridd joint 
C. F. Rycroft, slating . : ‘ : s » 7 © O- sewer has been laid at Nantgarw by Mr. D. Leyshon, chair- 
T. Naylor, painting : : : i : «3 © © man of the Pontypridd Local Board; Mr. Chatterton, engineer ; 
T. C. Tattersall, plastering . : : . - 2 7 2 Mr. Hellins, resident engineer; and Mr. W. R. Parker, con- 


| A High-class Sanitary Distemper for Outside and Inside Walls and Ceilings 


= Coach Houses, Laundries. 
, It will cover on Brick, Plaster, 


A High-class ™® 
Water Paint for 
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REQUIRES 


NO SIZING. 


WASHABLE, VARNISHABLE, IMPERISHAB 


WILL KEEP ANY LENGTH OF TIME. ~~ 
Works very freely and covers evenly. It only requires thinning 
with tepid water. Its covering properties are nearly half 

as much more than any other Distempers. 


OFFICES FOR SCOTLAND AND NORTH OF IRELAND :— 
282 Central Chambers, Hope Street, 
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ANTHYDOR COMPOUND COMPANY, LIM., 
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tractor (Messrs. W. R. Parker & Co.), being present. The 


scheme has cost 150,000/,, the length of the sewer being. 


18 miles. .In its construction about 8,000,000 bricks have been 
used, 10,0007. worth of. cement,’ and about 10,000/. worth of 
cast-iron pipes. The section of the sewer varies from 3 feet 
4 inches by 2 feet 8 inches to.5 feet 6 inches by % of an inch, 
the syphons under the river being 2 feet 9 inches... The sewer 
passes eight times .under the. Taff Vale Railway, seven times 
under the river, once under. the .Glamorganshire Canal, and 
once under the Forest, Ironworks’. feeder. There has been 
33 miles of tunnelling, the average depth is 15 feet, and three 
different valleys have been traversed. 7 


MR. JOHN GRUNDY, of 30 Duncan Terrace, London, N., 
is supplying his patent warm-air ventilating firegrates to heat 
the new Board School at Horsham for Mr. J. Wheeler, archi- 
tect, 22 Chancery Lane, W.C.. | a 

. A LARGE CLOCK has recently been sent out to Nagercoil, 
South India, by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby, and on May 13 last the clock was formally 
started, in the presence of a large concourse of people, by the 
Dewan, Mr. T. Rama Row, on behalf of his Highness the 
Maharajah, G.C.S.I., who has been the chief contributor. The 
tower is a handsome one, and the clock is fitted with all the 
latest improvements, so that it will form a standard for the time- 
keeping of the district. 

- IN Edinburgh an examination has been held by the Board 
of Examiners of the Sanitary Association of Scotland, in the 
Heriot-Watt College, on June 29. Twelve candidates pre- 
sented themselves for examination. The following candidates 
were awarded the Association’s certificate of competency in 
sanitary science, viz. :—Mr. John Briggs, joiner, Dumfries ; Mr. 
Thomas Fenwick, warehouseman, Carron ; Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bell, assistant sanitary, inspector, Greenock; Mr. Duncan 
M‘Millan, assistant sanitary inspector, Chryston ; Mr. Robert 
Pollock, draughtsman, Glasgow ; Mr. W. E. H. Wood, plumber, 
Glasgow ; Mr. Alexander Hamilton, bricklayer, Glasgow. 

. AT the meeting of the Preston Town Council, payment was 
made of the sum of 9,419/. 16s. to the trustee under the will of 
Mr. T. A. Walker, being the final payment under the 
Preston dock contract. The mortgages given on the Ribble 
and Dock account by the Corporation now amount to 1,029,;200/., 
and the borrowing powers are 1,047,869/. 6s. 7d@.' It was stated, 
by Alderman Davies, vice-chairman of the Ribble committee, 


without arbitration or legal proceedings. _The Council con- 
gratulated Mr. B. Sykes, the engineer, upon the satisfactory 1 
completion of the works.” , ane Rs +, icegl 
- AT the Imperial Institute turnstiles have been adopted to 
check the number of admissions to the Indian Art Section, 
and these, as well ’as the turnstiles employed at the Guildhall 
Art Loan Collection, are the improved “Norton” pattern,_ 
designed and manufactured by Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff, of - 
London, — SAS ee Poe ee a oe ee 
THE fine church of St. Mary, Shrewsbury, has just been 
much -beautified by. various alterations in the chan¢el. An 
entirely new floor has been laid with encaustic tiles‘and polished” 
Anglesey marble steps ; the tiling is’ exceedingly effective, and 
does much credit to Messrs. Godwin & Son, of Lugwardine 
Works, Withington, Hereford, who have used their well-known 
“ Antique ” encaustic tiles with great success, the whole being 
of a pleasing and harmonious tone. - A handsome stone screen 
has been erected between the choir and the chancel, and ” 
wrought-iron grilles have been placed in the sanctuary arcade. 
The architect for the work was Mr. A. E. Lloyd Oswell, 
A.R.1.B.A., of Shrewsbury. < . . ; . ‘6. 34S 
AT the monthly meeting of the Dundee Harbour Board, it 
was decided, on a recommendation by the Works Committee, 
that the lifting power of the 70-ton crane at Victoria Dock 
should be increased to go tons, at a cost of 1,200/. An offer by 
Messrs. Bell & Sime, wood merchants, Dundee, for a supply of 
timber for jetty extension, amounting to 2,224/., was accepted. ~ 


VARIETIES, - °° ° °° 


AN International Exhibition of Building Materials at Lemberg 
will be opened on August 30 and closed on September 20, 1892. 
It will comprise stone, bricks; marble, cement, lime, timber and 
iron, locksmith’s work, forged goods, métals employed in archi- 
tecture, roofs, carpentérs’ work, glass,” asphalt,” waterproofs, 


paints, lackers, varnish, paper-hangings, tapestry, water-supplies, 


pumping apparatuses, bathing contrivances, ventilators; lighting 
materials, sewers, lifts, arrangements for the extinguishment of 
fire, house telegraphs, telephones, special arrangements chiefly 
of a hygienical nature, oil cloth, carpets, &c.* A special jury 
will allot State medals to the exhibitors, which will be placed 
at, the disposal of the committee by the Austro-Hungarian 
Government., Mr, Arthur Gobiet, of Prague, is the foreign 


that the work had been done within the contract price, and | delegate. 
4 MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880-81, 
; ~_* The ONLY.GOLD+MEDAL, in addition to FIRST-CLASS HONOURS ; \ Pn 
ADELAIDE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1887, ~ 


CABINET BUILDERS AND 


LONDON SHOW 


Schools, Theatres, Public Buildings, Tramcars, Railway Carriages, 


F The FIRST ORDER OF MERIT, were awarded to 
JAMES CARTLAND & SON, 


BIRMINGHAM. ~— ! 
ROOMS: 57 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C.: 


SPECIAL TIAS :~ \ “ 
GROOMBRIDGE’S Patent SELF-ADJUSTING BRACKET, 


For Seats, Shelves, Tables, é&c. Specially adapted for use in Churches, Chapels, 


NAVAL BRASS FOUNDERS, 
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The Advantages of this Patent Bracket are that it can be raised or lowered 


This thoroughly efficient Screw Adjustment provides for opening, closing, 


by the action of only one hand. It is automatic and perfect in action, and the 
and securely fastening Fanlights,-Qasements, &c., and will by its extreme- 


ae fimplicity of its arrangement! prevents any possibility of its getting 
ut of orcer. ~ ; 4 <a simplicity commend itself to Architects, Builders, 40, ik ot 
Working Models of the above and other Specialties maybe seen .at eur new Show-rooms, 57 HOLBORN VIADUCT, z.C, 
Architects and Builders are invited to inspect same. oa: e : 
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.. IN connection with improving the harbour accommodation 
-at Kirkcaldy, the North British Railway Company have inti- 
mated to the Harbour Commissioners that they are ready to 
“subscribe 150,000/., or half the sum that may be necessary, to 
-carry cut the scheme of Sir John Coode for providing additional 
harbour accommodation at Ravenscraig, between Kirkcaldy 
-and Dysart. 

AN exhibition of Manufactures, Science and Art has just 
been opened at Douglas, Isle of Man, by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr. Spencer Walpole. The exhibition is situated at 
“the Bellevue Gardens, about a mile from Douglas. The build- 
ings cover 100,000 square yards. 

__ THE townspeople of South Stockton have received from Mr. 
Thos. Wrightson, J.P., the gift of a public library building. The 
building is a neat structure, situated in George Street, adjoining 
the Mechanics’ Institute, and was erected, at a cost of 1,500/,, 
‘by Messrs, Haulz & Johnson, Stockton, from the designs of 
Mr. Weatherell, architect. 

AT the monthly meeting of the Stockton Town Council a 
proposal of the Finance Committee to purchase land at Hemp- 
shaw Lane fcr a public recreation-ground was approved. The 
-cost is 2,025/, 

THE floor of a warehouse in Basinghall Street, Leeds, 
~occupied by Messrs. E. G. Jebson & Co., oil merchants, 
suddenly collapsed on Tuesday afternoon. Two clerks and a 
warehouseman, the only persons in the building, had barely 
reached the threshold when the whole of the first storey fell 
through with a loud crash. The cause is attributed to the 
building being overweighted. 

THE London County Council have decided to purchase the 
Bethnal Green Poor’s Land for 6,o00/., and to take steps for 
the opening of Lincoln’s Inn Fields Garden to the public. 

THE Birkdale Local Board have resolved to erect several 
shelter-houses, a caretaker’s residence, &c., in addition to a 
general improvement of the Birkdale Recreation Ground. The 
expenditure will be covered by a sum of 1,000/., which was 
given by the Cheshire Lines Railway Company to the board in 
consideration of the latter taking over the possession of the 
ground and undertaking to maintain it in good condition. 

THE Berlin correspondent of the Standard says :—The 
Corporation of Berlin have resolved to incorporate the suburbs 
within the radius of about ten miles from the centre of the 
city. With this extension the number of the inhabitants of the 
German capital will considerably exceed three millions. 


(LATE GILLETT & BLAND), 
Clock Manufacturers, 
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Exeter Cathedral 
Llandaff 
Wells 
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Bradford Town Hall 
St. James’s Palace, 
London 
Sherborne Abbey 
pydney Town Hall, 


4 Dry Wainscot 
48s.; 11x 4} P 
ImMPoRTERS— +x4P Pitch Pine, 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


. Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Wharf and Sawmills :—537 King’s Road, Chelsea,-8.W, 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 38,188. 
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Cc. 


ings, Deals, 


Makers of the CLOCK and BELLS at the 
ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, LONDON. 
AND OF THE 


8 AT BELLS AT 
Manchester Town Hall Crale-y-Nos Castle 


Durban Town Hall, S.A, Eiffel Tower, Paris 
Royal Military Exhibition, &c.. &e., &c. 
GOLD MEDALS—HUDDERSFIELD, 1883 ; LONDON, 1885. 

: ‘SILVER MEDAL—PARIS 1889, 


AT the meeting of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court 
twelve warrants were granted. A warrant was granted to 
Professor Geddes for the erection of the new University Hall 
on the Castle Hill. A case came up under a clause of the Act 
which requires that when alterations are made in the occupancy 
of any existing house in such a way as will increase the number 
of separate houses or occupiers application should be made to 
the Dean of Guild Court. The applicant was John M‘Graw for 
such alterations on a house in St. Mary Street, and the Court 
granted the application. 


AQUARIUM FOR NEW YORK. 


CASTLE GARDEN, New York City, is an ancient stone fortress 
that stands on the extreme point of the southern end of the 
city, where the waters of the Hudson and East Rivers unite 
and flow into the Bay of New York. The fortress is circular in 
form and its walls enclose about four acres of ground space. 
After a long and chequered career, Castle Garden is, the 
Scientific American says, about to enter upon another period of 
usefulness. It has been a fort, an amusement hall, and a 
depot of immigration. Now it is to be an aquarium, where 
people may watch fish and marine forms disporting themselves 
in surroundings like their native haunts. 

At the last meeting of the board of Park Commissioners, 
Architect Julius F. Munckwitz, jun., submitted the preliminary 
plans, which were approved and sent to the board of estimate 
and apportionment. The Legislature passed a bill permitting 
150,000 dols. to be used for an aquarium, and all that is necessary 
is for the board to order the issuing of the bonds. 

Mr. Munckwitz’s plans provide for the building of a gallery 
around the inside of the building.’ ‘The tanks will be arranged 
in two tiers, one on a level with the floor, the other on a level 
with the gallery. There will be about 1 50 tanks, each 
separated from the next by a brick partition. A solid brick 
wall will form the back of all the tanks, and the front will be of 
glass. The light will come through skylights in the roof. 

In addition there will be a big pool 50 feet in diameter and 
4 or 5 feet deep, in the centre of the main floor, built up so that 
people may look down into it. In a circle around this pool 
will be six others somewhat smaller in diameter, and of about 
the same depth. The pools are for very large fish, the lower . 
tier of tanks is for small fish, both of fresh and salt water, and 
some of the most interesting forms of marine life, both anini 
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and vegetable. The upper tier of tanks are for the more 
common forms of fresh-water fish, and the smaller and more 
frequent forms of marine life. The pools will be the great 
feature of the aquarium. In the circle of pools will be sharks 
and other fish of the large and dangerous types. In the cen- 
tral pool there will be a grampus whale, not of the largest size, 
of course, but big enough to be impressive. : 

From the roof over the tanks and in the unoccupied floor 
space there will be skeletons and stuffed specimens of all kinds 
of huge and unusual fish and sea animals. These will form 
about the only decorations to the hall. Near the entrance will 
bea restaurant. The cost of the fittings and furnishings will 
be about 80,000 dols., which with 30,000 dols. for repairs will 
bring the total cost to about 110,000 dols., leaving a good 
margin to the 150,000 dols. of the appropriation for the getting 
of fish, animals and plants. The park commissioners hope to 
have the aquarium open to the public in the early fall. 


STATE FORESTRY IN AMERICA, 


A BILL has been passed by the Legislature of New York to 
establish a great forest reserve or State park among the 
famous Adirondack Mountains. In giving his signature to the 
Bill the Governor says :—“ Out of 3,700,000 acres of land com- 
prised in this region the State now owns about 900,000 acres, 
half of which is situated, in detached pieces, around the border 
of the wilderness. The intention of the Act is to enable the 
State to sell as much of this outside holding as may seem 
wise, and to buy in place of the lands thus sold more desirable 
timber lands near the heart of the forest and nearer the head 
waters of the great streams which have their source in the 
Adirondacks, so that the end sought to be attained by the 
establishment of an Adirondack park may be more certainly 
accomplished. The advantage of this legislation is twofold. 
In the first place, it is estimated that the State will be able to 
increase the acreage which it holds; secondly, the carrying 
out of the project contained in the Bill will consolidate the 
State’s holdings and enable the State to pursue some rational 
and practical system of forestry, which is virtually impossible 
now. The scheme proposed by the Bill carries no appropria- 
tion with it, but all revenues from the sale of the so-called 
‘outside’ lands will be devoted to the purchase of new lands 
better adapted for the purposes of a forest preserve. I have 
cheerfully approved the measure, for I believe thoroughly in 
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Carl Bitter has prepared for the Administration Building are 
far more elaborate than would be expected for work that is to 
serve a temporary purpose. It will be seen that they present 
many outstretched arms, wings, trumpets, &c., an arrangement 
which is supposed to be preferable to figures in repose as a 
crown for buildings. 


NORWEGIAN MARBLES. 


WE have on former occasions alluded to the Norwegian marbles, 
and in noticing certain advantages they offer for use in this 
country, also pointed out peculiar qualities which distinguish 
them from marbles of other countries. It will also be remem- 
bered that in the New Constitutional Club Norwegian marble 


from the quarries of Mr. Christian Anker, of Fredrikshald, was 
used throughout for the external ashlaring or facing of the 
building. Mr. Christian Anker is the owner of a number of fine 
quarries containing an enormous quantity of marble—white, 
yellow and coloured. Some of the marbles furnished from 
these quarries will bear comparison with the best of Carrara 


and other known beautiful marbles. Norway marble is found 
to be scarcely, if at all, sensitive to atmospheric influences ; it is 
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extremely durable, generally of a close texture, taking a 
beautiful polish, and a polish that does not deteriorate, 
qualities which cannot be looked for in the beautiful marbles 
we are accustomed to, with the exception perhaps of the 
Devonshire marbles. There seems no reason why the marble 
from these quarries should not be used for buildings in this 
country, as it appears quite probable that it can be supplied as 
cheaply, if not cheaper, than we can obtain stone in our own 
country. Mr. Anker, of course, is exceptionally placed in being 
able to work the quarries inexpensively, and despatch the 
material cheaply by utilising sailing vessels by giving them a 
freight on their homeward voyage to this country, also command 
unlimited water-power as a working agent. The actual amount 


of the marble beds, the breaking load of the marble compared 
with that of granite and other stone, brick, &c., is easily seen by 
perusing the reports of surveyors and engineers. We have also 
perused a report by one of our well-known and eminent English 
architects, written after a personal inspection of the quarries. We 
have spoken of the marbles chiefly as building materials, but for 
decorative purposes it seems that the highest results may be 
expected at a comparatively small outlay, while for the pur- 
poses of sculpture it will probably be found as suitable as other 
high-class marbles hitherto used. Mr. Anker, at any rate, 
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credit for acquiring and opening up these different 


deserves” 
containing as they do marble of all shades and colours, 


quarries, 


and. for starting a factory at Fredrikshald, which he has fur-_ 


nished with the newest and best of .marble-working machinery 
in the way of sawing, polishing, moulding and turning machines. 
We have seen polished specimens from this factory, and, 
judging from them, the marble is of an exceedingly handsome, 
good and sound character, showing a rich variety of all shades 
and colours, and_having a high polish.;- We commend it, there- 
fore, to the attention ofarchitects and builders as something both 
novel and handsome in the shape ofa building material. -There 
will be no necessity to take a trip to Norway for: our readers to 


judge for themselves, as Mr. N. Friis, of 52 Queen Victoria 


Street, E.C., the sole agent for England, will give all information 


in regard of the marbles and every opportunity for inspection. | 


We give illustrations 


of the factory and establishment of Mr. 
Anker. : Fg : 


oa CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. | 

ON the inland waterways which traverse the World’s Fair 
grounds from ‘one end to another there will be plying three 
kinds of boats for public use. These will be the omnibus, 
express and cab-boats or launches. The omnibus-boats will 
make regular trips around the waterways, stopping at each 
building. The express boats will make round trips without 
stopping, while the cab-boats, with carrying capacity of four 
persons, may be hailed at any point and engaged for the trip or 
by the hour, as is a hansom cab. * = i 

‘ THE Sultan of Johore, one of the most prosperous States 
in the East, situated in the western part of the Malay peninsula, 
is causing to be ‘prepared a model Malay village, in which the 
trades and industries peculiar to the Malays will be carried on 


by natives. *° * ; 

* THE Baltimore and Ohio Railroad will make an exhibit at 
the World’s Fair showing the history and development of rail- 
ways from their beginning to the present time. In pursuance 
of this purpose it has sent a representative to London to pre- 
pare models of the chief objects of the many in the Kensington 
Museum relating to railways.;" ° », grote: 

. THE United States Patent Office will exhibit at the World’s 
Fair as complete a collection as possible of the models of all 
the important American patented inventions, with a view of 


showing the great advance in the several arts, which is due in ; organis 


no small degree to the encouragement and protection afforded. 
by the patent system.. Many of the desired models are not. 
now in the possession of the Patent Office, owing to loss by fier 


4 
~ 


and the fact that in recent years models have not generally | 


been required... The available appropriation is not sufficient to. 
enable the office to make the missing models, and therefore the 
| Commissioner of Patents, as already stated in these columns, 
' issued an invitation to inventors and manufacturers to loan 


| such models to the office, which invitation is being met with. 


_ hearty response. cee ‘ ‘ 
From California is to be exhibited at the World’s Fair one. 
of the famed huge redwood trees, or Seguoia gigantea. The 
one selected is 300 feet high and more than 30 feet in diameter 
at the base. » A specially constructed train will be necessary to 
carry the monster across_the Continent, - It is the intention to. 
hollow the base into booths, in which will be sold California 
wines, fruits and curiosities made of polished redwood... 

THE exhibit which Washington State will make at the 
World’s Fair, before being sent to Chicago, will be displayed at 
the Western Washington Industrial Exposition to be held in. 
Tacoma. 

THE educational exhibit from Wisconsin at the World’s: 
Fair, it is estimated, will require 6,000 square feet of space, and 
application for that amount has been made. 

THE Railway World of Philadelphia says :—An agent of a 
sliding railway has come to this country from France and gone 
to Chicago to build a mile section of the road for exhibition 
purposes. 


The train is driven over. flat steel rails, the cars — 


resting upon cast-iron boxes, technically called the skates. - 
Between the skates and the plates a thin film of water flows, ° 
preventing friction as the train glides along on the plate. A’’ 


high rate of speed is attainable, as much as 125 miles an hour 


road soo feet long was successfully tested at the late Paris 


Exhibition, _ It is said that the movement is very easy, and the 


power required much less than for rolling stock.* ~~~ 


VISITORS to the World’s Fair at Chicago, the Philadelphia 
Record says, will be indebted to Philadelphia capital and 


ingenuity for an opportunity to pierce the clouds by means of a 


gigantic aerial railway, which will be the largest of the kind’ 


ever constructed. A number of capitalists some time ago 
secured the right to construct the railway, which was planned’ 
by two Philadelphia inventors, and a stock company was 


| 
| 
being claimed as possible for long distances. A section of the 
ed to take the matter in hand. Agents of Chicago have 
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The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 


Royal Academy.| 


15 inches. The Titles are as follows :— 


No. - 
12. Norwich, from the 
_ Cromer Road. 

13. Dewy Eve. ~ 

14, Mousehold Heath. 

15. Cader Idris, - 

16. Castle Eden Dean 
Durham. 

17. Bamborough Castle 

18. The Interior of Nor 
wich Cathedral. 

19. Mountain Pass in 
the Tyrol. 

20. Postwick Grove, 


The Storm at Sea. 

Twickenham. ~ - 

AShadowed Stream. 

The Draining Mill. 

. On the Greta. 

The Chateau, Nor- 
mandy. 

. Rouen from Mount 

St. Catherine. 

. Breaking the Clod. 

. Viewin NorthWales. 

, Norman Arches. 

11, Byland Abbey. 
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as yet been unsuccessful in making arrangements to place the 
affair inside the grounds, but, in any event, it will be con- 
structed on the lake shore close by. The plan is a most novel 
one. The whole structure, which consists of a gigantic spiral, 
will be about 150 feet in diameter at the base; and the top 
gallery will be 200 feet above the ground. The supporting iron 
columns will be 16 inches in diameter at the bottom and will 
gradually be reduced, and at the roof will be 6 inches thick. 
Starting at the bottom an immense iron centre post extends 
upward 160 feet, and around this is constructed the inner or 
upward tracks, These consist of iron plate 5 inches wide for 
the car wheels to run on. Slightly inside and coming over the 
axle of the car is another track or guard rail of iron, 3 inches 
wide and 2 inches thick, which makes it practically impossible 
for the car to jump the track in case of any accident. Barsi of 
steel extend from the centre post and connect with the iron rail. 
A powerful steam-engine stationed in a house some distance 
away supplies the power which turns the big post and inner 


tracks and the car is gradually carried to the top. Around the- 


outside of the structure another set of similar tracks are built, 
and as the car reaches the top it is in a position to run directly. 
on to the descent. Gravity then carries it around and around 
the great iron mass of supports and it slowly comes back to the 
starting place. A simple system of levers, which cannot easily 
be thrown out of gear, controls the car. These, by contact with 
inner supports, stop at any point which the brakeman may 
wish either in the ascent or descent. The cars are built to hold 
twenty-four passengers, and brakemen stationed at. each end. 
Above the platform. on which the cars stop is a gallery built to 
accommodate 4,000 people, and on it a large restaurant will be 
constructed. : 


BRICKMAKING IN AMERICA. 


THERE is much indignation expressed by Hudson River brick 
manufacturers over the action of the United States Government 
in stopping French Canadians from going over the line to work 
on the brickyards under the Contract Labour Law. It has been 
the custom for years for these men to work in the brickyards 
during the summer, more than 1,000 of them being employed 
every year. They spend most of their wages in the States, and 
before going home to work in the woods in winter lay in their 
supplies. The effect is, the manufacturers say, to cripple the 


yards without benefiting the country, for the places of these | latter by smaller ones. 
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men are gradually being filled by Arabs from the Holy Land, 
who will carry the money paid them out of the country. The: 
Alien Contract Labour Law and some other: measures recently 
enacted by the Government of the United States have to a large 
extent brought the statesmanship of the Republic into contempt 
before the world. Without attempting to detract from the many 
admirable characteristics of the American people, it can truth- 
fully be said that, as a nation, the United States has stooped 
to petty meannesses which no other country of importance on 
the face of the earth would be guilty of. In some instances the 
self-respect of the nation has been dragged in the dust by poli- 
ticians anxious to make themselves and their party “solid ” with . 
certain vote-controlling elements. 


THE SANITARY CONDITION OF MARSEILLES, 


THE British Consul at Marseilles, in his last report, has some 
observations of peculiar interest at the present moment in 
regard to the sanitary condition of Marseilles. Marseilles, he 
says, is by its position the key to all communications with the: 
East, and consequently is liable to suffer from any infectious 
diseases which may be introduced by vessels -arriving from in- 
fected countries. It has in the past. been decimated by the 
plague, and on several occasions in recent years has been 
visited by cholera. Being one of the oldest cities in Europe, the 
drainage is most defective, having been commenced in the 
remote past, and at the present time is in a most primitive and 
unsatisfactory condition ; all the sewage of the town or such 
portion as finds its. way into the drains being discharged inte 
the port, creating an effluvium, especially in the summer months, - 
which is indescribable. With a view to remedy this, in August 
last the Mayor, accompanied by two municipal councillors, 
proceeded to Brussels in order to examine the plan of drainage 
established there by M. Genis, and the result of their visit there 
was the decision to adopt the same system. A contract was, 
therefore} drawn up between M. Genis and the municipal 
authorities, by which he had undertaken to complete the 
drainage»works within five years. A main drain to collect all 
the sewage is to be constructed, commencing at the northern 
end of the town, traversing the whole of Marseilles, and con- 
veying the sewage to the sea at a point about four miles 
distant, in the Bay of Courteau. Every street is to be connected 
with the main drain by large pipes, and every house with the 
The principal drain will be about 
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12} miles in length, and it is calculated that the main drains 
will be nearly 100 miles in total length. The work, when com- 
pleted, will be one of the most important executed in Marseilles 
during the present century. The works were inaugurated on 
October 8 last, when the first stone of the collecting drain was 
laid by M. de Freycinet, president of the Council, assisted by 
the Ministers of the Interior, Finance, Public Works and Com- 
merce, the burgomaster and two aldermen of the city of 
Brussels, as well as most of the local authorities and a large 
number of the general public being also present. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


AT the quarterly meeting of the Court of the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, held at Salters’. Hall, London, it was 
reported that a large number of examinations and meetings in 
connection with the Company’s system of education and regis- 
tration of plumbers had been held since the last meeting of the 
Court in the various local centres which have been established 
in the chief cities and towns of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
clerk laid before the Court a casket. received from the master 
and operative plumbers of Inverness, containing a resolution 
passed at a meeting held recently at the Burgh Court House, 
‘Inverness, expressing “ unqualified approval” of the amended 
Bill for the national registration of plumbers “as a measure 
which will be of great value in the protection of the public and 
which will raise the standing and efficiency of the plumbing 
craft,” and deciding to petition Parliament in favour of the Bill. 
The casket is made out.of black oak taken from the old 
bridge over the river Ness, ornamented with the thistle of 
‘Scotland and surmounted by the coat-of-arms of the Burgh of 
Inverness in silver. A lecture by Mr. A. E. Black, registered 
plumber, of Inverness, was reported to the Court. It was re- 
ported that arrangements had been made for holding the third 
annual congress of district councils of Scotland at Dundee on 
September 7, 8 and gnext, and a deputation from the Company 
‘was appointed to attend. Mr. Alderman- Richard Hind, J.P., 
master plumber, of Stockton and London, was elected to the 
Court as an assistant,and Mr. William McAlpin, registered 
operative plumber, of Greenock, was admitted to the honorary 
freedom of the Company in consequence of his having passed 
the prescribed plumbing examination in honours, 

At the examination of plumbers for registration on the 
2nd inst., at the Finsbury Institute, the practical tests included 
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‘Jead-bossing for gutters and other roof work as well as pipe- 
bending and joint-making. The theoretical examination in- 
cluded a number of questions to test the candidates’ knowledge 
of the sanitary arrangements of an ordinary town house with 
reference to the sizes and position of pipes, ventilators, &c. 
Candidates were present from Dorset, Northamptonshire, 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, Kent and Essex, 
as well as from various districts of ‘London. The examiners 
were Messrs. C. Hudson (chairman), S. Stalder (master plumber), 
W. Titmas (builder), C. T. Millis’ (principal of the Technical 
Education Department of the Borough Road Polytechnic), and 
Messrs. C. Dean (No, 1 Lodge) and C. Hill (Kensington 
Lodge) of the operative plumbers. One-eleventh of the candi- 
dates passed the full examinations. i} 


THE COMPRESSIVE RESISTANCE OF BRICK. 


IN testing some paving’ brick, Professor Ira Baker, of Illinois, 
says he made some preliminary experiments by preparing the 
surfaces in five ways, viz. :—1, grinding as nearly flat as pos- 
sible upon the convex side of an emery stone, and crushing 
between self-adjusting, parallel cast-iron plates; 2, removing 
the irregularities’ of the surface by grinding and crushing 
between blotting-paper ; 3, removing the irregularities of the 
surface, and crushing between straw board; 4, removing the 
irregularities of the surface, coating with plaster-of-Paris and 
| placing under ‘slight pressure until set (twelve to twenty-four 
hours), and then crushing ; and 5, coating with plaster-of- Paris, 
which was afterwards ground down on a sand-paper disc to the 
surface of the brick, so as to leave a minimum thickness with a 
perfectly flat surface, and then crushing. 
After a’considerable number of experiments, it was decided 
that there’ was no great difference between the first three 
methods, while the difficulties in applying the last two were so 
great as to render them worthless. With a grade of brick 
which was quite uniform in quality, the first three methods gave 
7,000 to 9,000 Ibs. per square inch as the crushing strength of 
cubes, The fairly close agreement of the results was con- 
sidered satisfactory evidence that the method employed secured 
the full strength of the brick. Subsequently the writer decided 
| to determine the strength of cubes when the pressed surfaces 
were prepared with the greatest care. The samples were pre- 
| pared on a rubbing-bed at a marble dressing establishment by 
. the ordinary workman, with instructions to secure perfectly flat 
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surfaces. The bricks were of the same grade as those referred 
to above, and many of the’ samples were the second halves of 
the brick used in the first experiments. The strength of the 
carefully prepared cubes ranged from 16,000 to 21,009 Ibs. per 
Square inch, and averaged a trifle over 18,000 Ibs. 

rx! The conclusion derived from the two series of experiments 
is that an almost imperceptible difference in the flatness of the 
test specimens makes a very great difference in the strength. 
Obviously: this difference is greater the harder and more brittle 
the brick or stone. It is perhaps well to repeat that tests of 
compressive resistance of blocks of stone or brick are useful 
_only in comparing . different, samples, and give no idea of the 
Strength of. masonry constructed of these materials. 

It is interesting to note that Rankine and Trautwine, 
standard British and American authorities, in editions of their 
engineers’ manuals published a few years ago, give the crushing 
strength of the best brick at 1,100 and 4,000 lbs. per “square 
inch fespectively ; while there has recently been tested in the 
testing laboratory- of~ Illinois University three lots of brick 
which averaged from 15,000 to 18,500 lbs. per square inch. 
-The difference is probably due mainly to improvements in the 
manufacture of brick. The crushing strength of granite, when 
tested under similar conditions, is from 12,000 to 20,000 Ibs. 


REMOVAL OF MATERIAL, 


In the Outer House, Edinburgh, judgment was given by Lord 
Stormonth- Darling, in the action taken by John Young & Co., 
carters, Glasgow, against James Young, and James Young & 
Co., railway contractors, Glasgow. . Plaintiffs sued for 1,500/. in 
respect of alleged breach of contract in connection with the 
Stobcross section of the Glasgow Central Railway. ‘They said 
that under .a contract with the defendants they were to cart 
everything that was excavated from the railway. The defend- 
ant James Young admitted the contract, but said that® such 
materials as sand, which could be used in connection with their 
construction of the railway, or which could be sold, were not 
intended to be carted away, and that pursuers had no contract 
for it. James Young & Co. said they were not parties to the 
contract. j ie 3 

: 22.His lordship considered that-plaintiffs were wrong in main- 
taining that the contract gave them the right to cart everything 
aha was excavated. He gave judgment for the defendants with 
costs. ._. et ecbem. § 
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NEW YORK PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION LAW. « 


THE following is the text of the law just passed by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York to secure “the registration of 
plumbers and the supervision of plumbing and drainage in the 


cities of the State of New York ”:— ett 


Section 1. Within ninety days after the passage of this Act 
it shall be the duty of the Mayor of each of the cities of this 
State to appoint a board for the examination of plumbers for 
such city where such board shall act, to be known as the 
“examining and supervising board of plumbers and plumbing,” 
excepting in the cities of New York, Brooklyn and Albany, 
where it shall be known as the examining board of plumbers. 
Such board shall consist of five persons, of whom two shall be 
employing or master- plumbers of not less than’ ten” years’ 
experience in the business of plumbing, and one shall*bé*a 
journeyman plumber of like experience, and the other members 
of such board shall be the chief inspector of“plumbing and 
drainage of the :Board of Health of such ‘city,and the*chief 
engineer having charge of sewers in such city, but in the event 
of there being no such officers’in such city, then any other 
officers having charge or supervision’of the plumbing, drainage 
or sewerage, whom the Mayor shall designate~or’ appoint, or 
two members of the Board of Health of such city having7like 
duties or acting in like capacities. 
master and journeyman plumbers first appointed under the 
provisions of this Act shall be as follows :—One shall be 
appointed for one year, one for two years and one for three 
year, their terms of office to expire respectively, one, two and 
three years from and after December 31 of. the year in which 
such appointments shall be made, and the Mayor, in making 
the first appointments shall, for each one so appointed, specify 
the duration of the term of office to which he makes said 
appointments respectively, and annually thereafter upon the ex- 
piration of the term of office of any such member of the board, 
his successor shall be appointed by the Mayor for the term of 
three years, or until a successor shall be appointed, and ‘the 
Mayor shall have power to fill any vacancy caused in such 
board of examiners by the death, removal, inability: to “act, 
resignation or removal from the city of any member thereof, 
and such appointment shall be for the unexpired term. Such 
chief inspector of plumbing and drainage, and such chief 
engineer in charge of sewers or the officers holding equivalent 


positions or acting in like capacities designated or appointed by — 
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the Mayor as herein provided, shall; be deemed to be also ex- 
officio members of such examining board, and when they shall 
cease to hold the offices by reason or on account of. which they 
were so ‘designated or appointed, their successors shall act on 
the examining board, in their stead.. - 
) » Section 2.~It shall be the duty of such ex-officio members of 
the board of examiners to discharge their duties as members of 
this board without compensation therefor. The master and 
journeyman plumbers serving as members of such board shall 
severally be paid at the rate of 5 dols. per day for each day’s 
services when actually engaged in the performance of the duties 
pertaining to the office, but such compensation shall not exceed 
the sum of § dols. per month in cities of 100,000 inhabitants 
or less, nor the sum of 10 dols. per month in cities having a 
population of oyer 100,000 and less than 300,000, nor a sum of 
20 dols, per month in cities having a population of over 
500,000. ae 4 
~ + Section 3, All the members of such board shall be citizens 
and actual residents of the cities in which they are appointed. | 
Section 4.’ The several boards of examiners constituted under 
this Act shall have power_and it shall_be their duty :— 
1. Meetings—To meet at stated intervals in their respective 
cities. -They shall also meet whenever the Board of Health of 
such city or the Mayor thereof shall in writing request them so 
to. dos} aile arenes 3 tS 
.-.2. Examinations.—To have jurisdiction over and to examine 
all persons desiring or intending to engage in the trade, business 
or calling of plumbing as employing plumbers in the city in 
‘which such board shall be appointed, with the power. of 
examining all persons applying: for certificates. of competency 
as such employing or. master plumbers or as inspectors of 
plumbing, to determine their fitness and qualifications for.con- 
ducting the business of masté¥ plumbers or to act as inspectors 
of plumbing, and to issue Certificates of competency to all such 
persons who shall. have submitted to and passed a satisfactory 
examination before such board and shall be by it determined 
to be qualified for conducting.the business as employing or 
master plumbers or competent to act as inspectors of plumbing. 
3. Plumbing ; Code.—To. formulate, in conjunction with the 


Local Board of Health of the ‘city in which it shall act, except | 


in New. York, Brooklyn.and Albany, a code of rules regulating 
the work of plumbing and drainage in sucli city, including the 
materials, workmanship and manner of executing such work, 
and from time to time to add to, amend or alter the same. 

4. Fees.—To charge and collect from each person applying 


for examination the sum of. 5 dols. for each examination made 
by said board, and all-moneys so collected shall be paid over 
by the board monthly to the chamberlain or treasurer of such 
city in which said board shall be appointed.*. i io pent 
, Section 5. Any person desiring or intending to conduct the 
trade, business or calling of a plumber or of: plumbing in any 
of the cities of this State as employing or master’ plumber shall 
‘be required to submit to an examination before such board of 
examiners as to his experience and qualifications in such trade, 
business or calling, and-after March 1, 1893, it shall not be law- 
ful in any city of this State for any person to ‘conduct’ such 
trade, businéss or calling unless he shallhave first obtained a 
certificate of competency from such board of the city in which 
he conducts or proposés to conduct:such business. > : 
Section 6: On and before March 1, 1893, every employing 
or master plumber carrying on his trade, business or calling in 
any of the cities of this State shall register his name’ and 
‘address at tHe office of the Board of Health of the’city in which 
he shall conduct such business under such rules and regulations 
as the respective Boards of Health of each of the cities of this 
State shall respectively prescribe, and thereupon he shall be 
entitled to receive a certificate of such registration, provided, 
however, that such employirg or master plumber shall, at the 
time of applying for registration, hold a certificate of compe- 
tency from an examining board, but such registration may: be 
cancelled by such Board of Health: for .a violation of the rules 
and regulations for the plumbing and drainage of such city duly 
adopted and in force therein, after a hearing had before said 
Board of Health, and upon a prior’notice of not less than ten 
days, stating the grounds of complaint and served upon the 
pérson charged with the violation of the aforesaid rules ‘and 
regulations, but such revocation shall not be operative unless 
concurred in by a majority of the local board of examiners. 
And after March 1, 1893, it shall not be lawful) for any person 
to engage in or carry on the trade, business or calling of an 
employing or master plumber in any of the cities of this State 
unless his name and address shall have been registered as 
above provided. apie: 
‘Section 7. Within sixty days after the organisation of such 
examining board in any of the cities of this State the local 
| Board of:Health, or the commissioner or commissioners of the 
- Board of Health or the Health Department thereof, as the case 
may be, shall detail, designate, or appoint for the’ purposes of 
| this Act and the enforcement of. the provisions thereof and the 
work of inspecting the plumbing and drainage of buildings in - 
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said city, an inspector or inspectors of plumbing, subject, how- 
ever, to the provisions or limitations of existing laws regulating 
the appointment of inspectors by such commissioner or com- 
missioners or Board or Department of Health of such city. 
But all inspectors of. plumbing so detailed, designated, or 
appointed, and all inspectors of plumbing hereafter appointed, 
except in New York, Brooklyn and Albany, shall be practical 
plumbers not engaged directly or indirectly in the business of 
plumbing during the period of their appointment, and they snall 
be citizens and actual residents of the city in which they are 
appointed, and before entering upon the discharge of their 
duties as such inspectors each shall be required to obtain a 
certificate of competency from said examining board. They 
Shall be entitled to receive compensation not exceeding five 
dollars per day for each day of actual service, to be fixed by 
the board, commissioner, or department making such appoint- 
ment, 

Section 8. The duties of the inspector or inspectors of 
plumbing appointed under the provisions of this Act, in 
addition to the duties prescribed by law, and those which may 
be enjoined or required by the commissioner ot health, the 
Board of Health or the Health Department of the city in which 
they shall be appointed, shall be to inspect the construction and 
alteration of all plumbing work performed in such city subse- 
quent to the passage of this Act, and to report in writing the 
results of such inspection to the said commissioner of health, or 
the Board of Health or the Health Department of their respective 
cities. They shall also report in like manner any person en- 
gaged in, or carrying on, the business of employing plumber 
without having the certificates hereinbefore provided. 

Section 9. All certificates of registration issued under the 
provisions of this Act, and all licenses authorising connections 
with street sewers or water mains, shall expire on the 31st day 
of December of the year in which they shall be issued, and 
may be renewed within thirty days preceding such expiration, 
such renewals to be for one year from the Ist day of January 
in each year. 

Section 10. Whenever any inspector or other person reports 
a violation of any of said rules and regulations for plumbing 
and drainage, or a deviation from any officially approved plans 
or spécifications for plumbing and drainage filed with any board 
or department, the local Board of Health shall first serve a 
notice of violation thereof upon the master plumber doing the 
work, if a registered plumber. Such notice may be served 
personally or by mail, and if by mail, it may be addressed to 


such master plumber at the address registered by him with 
such local Health Board ; but the failure of a master plumber 
to register will relieve any Board of Health from the require- 
ment of giving notice of violation. Unless the violation is 
removed within three days after the day of serving or mailing 
such notice, exclusive of the date of mailing or serving, the 
Board of Health may proceed according to law. 1 

Section 11. From and after the Ist day of March, 1893, the 
plumbing and drainage of all buildings, both public and private, 
in each of the cities of this State shall be executed in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations adopted by the local board 
of examiners in conjunction with the Board of Health for 
plumbing and drainage ; and all repairs and alterations in the 
plumbing and drainage of all buildings heretofore constructed 
shall also be executed in accordance with such -rules and 
regulations, except in New York, Brooklyn and Albany, where 
the Board of Health shall have control; but this section shall 
not be construed to repeal any existing provision of law requir- 
ing plans for the plumbing and drainage of new buildings to be 
filed with any local Board of Health, and to be previously 
approved in writing by said Board of Health, and to be exe- 
cuted in accordance therewith, except that in case of any con- 
flict between such plans and the rules and regulations of the 
board of examiners, the latter shall govern. 

Section 12. Each of such boards of examiners shall have 
power to procure suitable quarters for the transaction of busi- 
ness, to provide the mecessary books and stationery and to 
employ a clerk to keep such books and record the transactions 
of such board. The Board of Estimate and Apportionment of 
the City of New York and the Common Council of all other 
cities shall annually insert in their tax levy a sufficient sum to 
meet the expenditures incurred under the provisions of this 
Act; and all expenses incurtéd by the several boards of 
examiners in the execution and performance of the duties 
imposed by this Act shall be a charge on the respective cities, 
and shall be audited, levied, collected and paid in the same 
manner as other city charges are audited, levied, collected and 

aid. 

- Section 13. Any person violating any of the provisions of 
this Act or any rules and regulations of the Board of Health, or 
of the board of examiners in any city regulating the plumbing 
and drainage of buildings of such city shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and, upon conviction, if a master plumber, 
shall, in addition, forfeit any certificate of competency or regis- 
tration which he may hold under the provisions thereof. 
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Section 14. After the passage of this Act the commissioner 
of public works of any city, or the officer or officers acting in a 
like capacity in any of the cities of this State and having charge 
of the sewers and water mains, shall not issue.a license to any 
one to connect with the sewers or with the water mains of such 
cities unless such person has obtained and shall produce a 
certificate of competency from the examining board of such 
city hereby created. 

Section 15. All Acts or parts inconsistent with or repugnant 
to the provisions of this Act are hereby repealed. 

Section 16, This Act shall take effect immediately. 
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SURETIES FOR CONTRACTORS. 


A REPORT of the action taken by the Hull Corporation against 
contractors who had executed sewerage works which were 
declared to be defective (although passed by the engineer), as 
well as against their sureties, appeared in this journal when it 
was heard before Mr. Justice Grantham. Judgment (see 
Contract Reporter for April 15) was given by his lordship 
against the contractors, the amount of damages being left to 
the determination of a referee. The Corporation claimed 
7,000/, As regards the sureties, their liability was left over 
intil their case was again argued in London. Asa result, his 
lordship gave judgment against them. The sureties having 
appealed, the case was heard before Lord Esher and Lord 
Justices Bowen and A. L. Smith last week. For the following 
excellent report of the judgment we are indebted to the 
Times i— 

- Their lordships came to the conclusion at the close of the 
arguments that the appeal must be dismissed, and the judg- 
ment against the sureties must stand. ; 

Lord Esher, in giving judgment, said the arguments on 
both sides had been marked with great ability, but he had 
come to the conclusion that the appeal must be dismissed. 
The sureties had covenanted that the work should be “well 
and truly done,” and it had been badly done. Prima facte, 
then, the sureties were liable. But the money was to be paid 
on the certificate of the engineer, and that had been given, in 
fact, but obtained by fraud. The question was whether the 
sureties were to be relieved by such a certificate. It could not 
be that the certificate, however obtained, was to release the 
sureties, but only such a certificate as released the contractors. 
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The certificate, then, though in fact given to the contractors, 
did not release them. It was obtained from the engineer by 
the fraud of the contractors—their personal fraud. He 
regretted to find that persons who apparently must have 


been in ‘some position should have. heen guilty of such a -— 


fraud. But it was not now disputed, and the certificate there- 
fore did not release them, and consequently it did not release 
the sureties, and they had no defence under the contract. 
They-set up indeed that the Corporation owed a duty to them 
as to the’contract, and had not performed that duty, and that 
the consequence had been that the work had been badly done. 
The work:was to be done under the superintendence of the 
engineer of the Corporation. But that did not mean direction 
as to the mode and manner of doing the work, but only that 
the Corporation should have a right to see how it was done. 
And there was only a right and power so to superintend, not a 
duty to do so, only an option. And, therefore, their not doing it was 
no defence to the sureties, who undertook that the contractors 
should do the work well. It was said, indeed, that there was some 
dereliction of duty on the part of the Corporation towards the 
sureties. But the mere fact that the Corporation had not 
exercised their right of superintendence was no breach of any 
duty to the sureties, and so did not release them. The giving 
the certificate did not release them either by the terms of the 
contract or the law of suretyship. How. did the giving of the 
certificate alter the position of the surety? He was clear that 
it did not—even though it led the sureties to suppose or believe 
something. Therefore, it did not release them. Then it was 
urged that the Corporation had given up the “ retention 
money,” and if that would have affected the liability it would 
have altered the position and relieved the sureties. But did 
the payment of the money have that effect according to the 
terms of the contract? The contract of the sureties was that 
the work should be “well and truly done”—-that is, honestly 
done. And in this case they did not do it so, for they did it 
dishonestly. For, knowing that they done it badly and dis- 
honestly, they dishonestly concealed it from the person who, on 
behalf of the Corporation, had to inspect the work. That 
being so, the payment of the money was obtained by means of 
a fraud against which the sureties had guaranteed the Corpora- 
tion; and it would be a violation of the law of suretyship to 
relieve the sureties from liability on that ground. The sureties, 
therefore, had not shown in any way that they were relieved 
from their liability ; and so the appeal must be dismissed. 

Lord Justice Bowen was of the same opinion. The broad 
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principle of law, he said, which was at the basis of the judg- 
ment, was that the sureties could not set up a defence founded 
on an alteration of position, the result of a fraud of the con- 
traetors whose honesty they had guaranteed. The engineer of 
ike Corporation was to give a final certificate of completion, and 
the contractors were not to be released until six months after- 
wards ; nor then, unless the work had been well and truly done ; 
and the certificate was to be conclusive evidence of the comple- 
tion.. A certificate had, indeed, been obtained, but by means of 
fraud and so could be avoided, and if it had been so avoided it 
would have been as if it had not been given. And it had been 
impugned by the Corporation upon certain grounds, and so it 
would not avail against the sureties... It had been urged that it 
could not be impeached as against them, but he thought that it 
could be, unless their position had been altered. This had not 
been shown, and so, upon the principle of law already laid 
down, there was no defence to the sureties. It had been urged 
that the retention money had been paid over to the contractors, 
and thus the sureties were deprived of all security. It was put 
in this way—that either a certificate was given or it was not, 
and if not given, then the money ought not to have been paid 
over, and if it had been given, then it was conclusive that 
the work was well done. But the certificate given had 
been obtained by a concealed fraud of the contractors, 
against whose. dishonesty the sureties had guaranteed the 
Corporation. _The answer to the defence, therefore, was to be 
found in the contract of suretyship itself. It was urged, further, 
that by the contract the work was to be done under the superin- 
tendence of the Corporation, and that they had not superin- 
tended it. . But there was no contract between the Corporation 
and the sureties that the Corporation should superintend the 
work, and the non-superintending, therefore, was no defence to 
the sureties. There was no right on the part of the sureties to 
superintendence by the Corporation. A mere omission on the 
part of the employer or a mere passive acquiescence in impro- 
per acts of the contractors did not release the sureties (Cor- 
poration of Durham v. Fowler, 22 Q.B.D,). The judgment 
against the sureties, therefore, must stand and the appeal be 
dismissed. 

.- Lord Justice A. L. Smith also agreed, observing that the 
sureties guaranteed that the contractors should “well and 
truly”... execute the works—that is, that they should do it 
honestly, and, not scamp it as they had done. It was urged 
that the certificate of final completion had been given by the 
Corporation engineer, but the certificate had been obtained by 
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fraud, and as it was no release as to the contractors, so it was 
none as to the sureties. As to payment over of the retention 
money, thé Sureties, having guaranteed the Corporation the due 
execution of the works, could not set up an act caused by the 
fraud of the contractors. The judgment, therefore, must stand 
and the appeal be dismissed. ta 

Appeal dismissed accordingly. 
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11750. Daniel Knight. Elton, for “Improvements in the 
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_ New Schools, Peterborough, for the Great Northern Railway Company. 
New Board Schools, Manor Park,.E.; East Ham, E.; Burnley, Leicester; 
| : _ Newport (Mon.), Castlethorpe, &c. | : 
Arundel, Dacre and Granville Houses (Duke of Norfolk’s Estates), | 

St. Peter's Church, Vere 8t.,W. Killorglin Church, co. Kerry, Ireland. ma 


Ws 7 


Hospital Convalescent Home, Parkwood. 
The Workhouse, Sunderland. 

Leeds and County Conservative Club. 
Bristol Liberal Club. 


aot 


Henley Church. Birkenshaw Church, Yorks, Ny 
_ New Churches—Leeds, Southampton, Aldershot, Walsall, &e. Oe 


z e e ’, . vs aa 
The “CLIMAX” Ventilating Co., S aaengonl 
15 GREAT GEORGE STREET, 


iN APS. 
WESTMINSTER, SS eee 


New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. LONDON, S.W. Gill 1@ 
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THE 


Architect and Gontract Reporter, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As creat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested tn their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHBOURN.—July 10.—For Works to Wetton Church. 
Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, Architects, Leek. 

’BANSTEAD.—July 26.—For Additional Buildings at Ban- 
stead Asylum. Mr..H. Smith, Surveyor, 8 John Street, 
Adelphi. 

BATLEY.—July 19.—For Building House and Shop. 
W. Crawshaw, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

BELFAST.—July 18.—For Supplying, &c., Automatic Gongs, 
with Clockwork Machinery at Lighthouses, for the Harbour 
Commissioners. Mr. W. H. Currie, Secretary, Harbour Office, 
Belfast. 

BLACKPOOL.—For Pavilion Building, Bandstand, Shelters, 
Seats, Shops, Tollhouses, Gates, &c. Mr. J. D. Harker, Archi- 
tect, 78 King Street, Manchester. 

BLAENAVON. — July 16, — For Building Board School, 
Master’s House, Boundary Walls and Offices. Mr, E. A, 
Lansdowne, Architect, 26 High Street, Newport, Mon. 

BROMLEY.—July 19.--For Paving and Making-up Road. 
Mr. R. G. Mullen, Local Board Office, Bromley, Kent. 

Bury.—Fo;x Building School, Castlecroft. Mr. J. D. Mould, 
Architect, Joint Stock Bank Chambers, King Street, Man- 
chester. 


Mr. 


Bury.—July 28.—For Building Technical School. The 
Borough Engineer. 

CARLISLE.—July 18.—For Building Chambers. Messrs. 
Johnstone Bros., 1 Blencowe Street, Carlisle. 

CARRIGALINE.—July 16.—For Enlarging Church, Mr. 


D. J. Coakley, Architect, 86 South Mall, Cork. 


CHALFONT St. GILES.—July 16.—For Building House, 
Laundry, Coach-houses, Stables, Cottage, &c. Mr. H. J. 
Gibbons, Architect, Chesham. 


CroucH END.—July 18.—For Building Park-keeper’s 
Cottage. Mr. T. de Courcey Meade, Hornsey Local Board 
Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

DARENTH.—July 18.—For Painting, &c., at the School 
for Imbeciles. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C. 

DEWwsBURY.—July 22.—For Building Five Houses, &c. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Dewsbury. 

DINGWALL.—July 20.—For Steel Girder Bridge over the 
Kyle of Sutherland. Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, Engineers, 
175 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

DURHAM.—July 15.—For Repairs and Painting, Shire 
Hall. The County Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

EDINBURGH. — July 16.—For Enlarging School. 
Wilson, 3 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

FOLKESTONE.—July 16.—For Constructing Stoneware Pipe 
Sewer, with Manholes, &c. Mr. John White, Borough Engi- 
neer, Dover Road, Folkestone. 

FRIZINGHALL.—July 18.—For Building Twelve Houses. 
Mr. H. T. Lund, Architect, 53 Ryan Street, Manchester Road, 
Bradford. 

FULHAM.—July 20.—For Making-up and Paving Roadway 
Mr, W. Sykes, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 


FULHAM.—July 20.—For. Building Boundary Wall. 
J. P. Norrington, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 

GLANTON.—July 19.—For Enlargement of Board Schools. 
Mr. H.. W. Walton, Alnwick. 

GLAsSGOow.—July 16.—For Additional Mains from Craig- 
maddie Reservoir. Mr. Gale, Engineer to the Water Commis- 
sioners, Glasgow. 

HALIFAX.—July 19.—For Additions to Caledonia Works. 
Mr. W. H. D. Horsfall, Architect, 9 Harrison Road, Halifax. 


HAMMERSMITH.—July 25.—For Building Postal Sorting 
Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 White- 
hall Place, S.W. 

HANLEY.—July 20.—For Building Board Schools, Welling- 
ton District. Mr. Edward E. Scrivener, Architect, Howard 
Place, Hanley. 

HARROW (MIDDLESEX).—For Building Ham-Curing Esta- 
blishment.. Messrs. Johnstone Brothers, 1 Blencowe Street, 
Carlisle. 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES.—For Building School. 
Pain, Surveyor, 19 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


HorSHAM.—July 21.—For Supply of Water Mains, Fittings, 


Mr. 


Mr 


Mire Hera |s 


&c. Mr. W. H. Sadler, 59 London Road, Horsham. 
JARROW.—July 15.—For Additions to Police Station. The 
County Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 
KILBURN.—July 15.—For Constructing Brick Sewer. Mr. 
Frank Dethridge, Vestry Hall, Harrow Road, W. 
KINGSwooD.—July 23.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 


James Medland, 
Gloucester. 

LAMBETH.—July 18.—For Breaking-up Existing Sewer and 
Constructing New Sewer. Mr. H. De la Hooke,~ London 
County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LEEDS.—July 25.—For Buildings for Electricity Works. 
Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects; 99 Swan Arcade, 
Bradford. 

LEICESTER.—-July 21.—For Constructing Brick and Iron 
Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, &c. Mr, E. G. Mawbey, Town 
Hall, Leicester. 

LEYTON.—July 19.—For Making-up, Kerbing and Paving 
Roads. Mr. Wm. Dawson, Town Hall, Leyton. 

LITTLE BRINGTON.—July 20.— For Building Cottages. 
Mr. J. W. Wykes, Clerk to the Chauntry Estate Trustees, 
Little Brington. 


County Architect, 15 Clarence Street, 


WER s 3 2 © &s.. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements tha 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction 


We are also Manufacturers of— 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check, 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


. LIVERPOOL.—July 18.—For Heating Portion of Workhouse 
by Hot Water. Mr. H. J. Hagger, Vestry Clerk, Parish Offices, 
Liverpool. 

LONDON.—July 20.—For Supplying and Laying Pavings, 
Granite Kerb Channels and Dressed Granite. Mr. Henry 
Andrews, 5 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

MALDON.—July 16.—For Paving and Kerbing. 
Beaumont, Borough Surveyor, Maldon. 

NELSON.—July 22.—For Building Free Library, Technical 
and Art Schools. Messrs. Holtom. & Fox, Architects, 
Dewsbury. 

NoRTON.—July 25.—For Providing and Laying Cast-iron 
Water Mains, Irregu’ar Pipes, Valves, Hydrants, &c. Mr. W. 
Botterill, Clerk to the Local Board, Norton, Malton. 

PARKSTONE.—July 21.—For Building Three Shops and 
Premises. Mr. H. F. J. Barnes, Architect, Poole. 

PLyMOUTH.—July 19.—For Constructing Brick and Pipe 
Sewers. Mr. G. D. Bellamy, Municipal Buildings, Plymouth. 

READING.—Aug. 2.—For Building Reading-room at Free 
Library and Storeroom, &c., at Sewage Pumping Station. Mr. 
A. E. Collins, Borough Engineer. ee oe 

-ROCHESTER.—July _15.—For- Building _ Six. Cottages - at 
‘Wainscot. Mr. G. E. Bond, Architect; Victoria. Buildings, 
High Street, Rochester foo) ae ee ee 

ROCHESTER.—July 28.—For Telescopic. Gasholder, &c. 
“The Gaslight Company, 58 High 'Street, Rochester. 

RUABON,—July 21.—For Extending Retaining Wall, River. 
Dee. Mr. R. Lloyd Williams, County Surveyor, Denbigh. _ 

SALISBURY.—July 16.—For Boiler, Steam-engine, Deep- 
well Pumps and Sinking Well. Mr. John C. Bothams, City 
Surveyor, Salisbury. % 2)4 

SEDBERGH.—July 21,.—For Building Vicarage. Mr. E. R. 
Robson, Architect, London. a Re 

SETTLE.—July 18.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, &c. 
Mr. John Wills, Architect, Victoria‘Chambers, Derby. 

SHALFORD.—July 25.— For Enlarging Schools. Messrs. 
Peak & Lunn, Architects, 36 High Street, Guildford. 

SHEFFIELD.—July 23.—For Building Junior Department 
at Board School. Mr. C. J. Innocent, Architect, 17 George 
Street, Sheffield. ; 

ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—July 21.—For Constructing Pipe 
Sewers. Mr. Henry Bancroft, 26 Cooper Street, Manchester. 


MroaPs Bi 


ST. GEORGE-IN-THE-EAST.—July 15.—For Painting and 
Repairing Workhouse. Messrs. Wilson, Son & Aldwinckle, 
Architects, 1 Victoria Street, S.W. 

STROOD.—July 19.—For Draining Temple Street. 
Banks, 5 Theobald Square, Rochester. 

SWINDON.—July 20.—For Additions, &c., to 5 and 6 Bridge 
Street. Mr. J. J. Smith, Architect, Regent House, Princes 
Street, Swindon. 

TADCASTER.—For Additions to Board Schools. Messrs. 
Bromet & Thorman, Architects, Tadcaster. 

WARRINGTON.—July 20.—For Heating Swimming Bath, 
with Laundry Machinery and Boiler Complete. Mr. Thomas 
Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington. 

WESTMINSTER.—July 20.—For Wood.Paving. Mr.G.R.W. 
Wheeler, Town Hall, Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W. 

WINCHMORE HILL.—July 15.—For Building Coal and Coke 
Store and for Tar Paving. Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, W-C. 


Mr. W. 
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For Improvement.Works, Barnsley. , . - . 
Upper Silver Street. «= (he 
E. Bycrott § a ere) ee ee ae £950 9 0 
AeA? . Crosswell Street. , i. 
John Hood . Ea hide t: 715) 0 0 
aa Fames Street. nay 
_ Walker & Sons i ees : 486 oo 
Victoria Street... ° eee 
J Sockeiaylor 3: : 5 . - 7=-287--0 O- 
Upper Sykes Street. 
Henry Burrows °. . - : ; 189 0 0 


: f E BRECON... -- +> .7 - a ee 
For Building Vicarage and Outbuildings at Trallong, near 
Brecon. Messrs. .W. & T. WILLIAMS, Architects, Brecon. 
Quantities by Mr. Thos. Williams. . 
E. T. Hatherley, City Road, Bristol. ° 
H. Gcnntis, BYecoms: © Oi, oe ae 
| B. Jenkins, Brecon . 


- Lie a7 = oleate 
1,475 0 -o * 
1,460 0 0. 
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ROBT ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, © 
Conservatories, &c. Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


. r 


| PE RFECTION 
FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER ~ 


SASH & WINDOW 
~ . FITTINGS, 


RoBT. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by 31. ADAMS’S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 
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Work, &c., &c. 


ROBT. 


eee | 


The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., | 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. 


SPECIALTIES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture 
Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Oasements and Frames. 


ADAMS, | 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London,'S.E. ~"7 


Telegrams :—"' Robert Adams, London.” - 
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No. 191._New and special solid section 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Oasement 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 
section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles. 
It can be fixed where the space is insufficient 
* gor anything elee. This Bolt is neat, strong 
wR reliable.” i ; 


Architectural and other Metal 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BARRY. 
For Erection of Five Villas and Two Cottages, Porthkerry 
Road, Barry, near Cardiff. Mr. W. H. WATLING, Archi- 
tect, Council Chambers, Newport, and Cardiff. 


CHICHESTER. 
For Construction of Mansard Storey and new Roof to the 
Chichester- Infirmary, Sussex. Mr. G. C. V. INKPEN, 
F.S.I., Architect, Chichester and Southsea. 


JENKINS & ARNOLD, Barry (accepied ) . £2,065 0 oO A. Burrell, Littlehampton ° : . . £2,090 0 O 
For Erection of Three Shops, Barry Dock Road, Barry, near | - Sawle, Worthing Reere pts ek OAS ee 
Cardiff. Mr. W. H. WATLING, Architect, Council Cham- J. P. Hall, Portsmouth oa ‘ ‘ J a ni OO Oa 
bers, Newport, and Cardiff. iF Crockerell, Portsmout . : . I 1847 oo 
JENKINS & ARNOLD, Barry (accepted) . . £2,908 0 O HOLT, Chichester (accepted) . : ape sean ae ea 
BECKENHAM. CHELL. 
For Improvement Works, Maitland Road, Beckenham. Mr. | For Building Boundary. Walls and oo at Union Work- 
G. B. CARLTON, C.E., Surveyor. house, Chell, Staffordshire. Mr. W. H. WALLEY, Archi- 
J..G. B. Marshall, Brighton. : : £938 0 0 tect, Queen Street, -Burslem. . 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich ; A ‘ Ve PAL Es ees) Ts Caulcott, Fegstrayes 2 ; ; , £693 oO 
S. Hudson, Dulwich . . ; . 688 0 o T. Cooper, Lunstallgr3, Seaton : se 6E7*) 0-0 
aie Kent Building Cos Beckenham ; : ra bOA gg, OO W. Shenton, Burslem. ,. _- . . « 603 0 O 
Mayo & Co., Lambeth : ‘ ch84" Or ot ¢ J.J. Longden, Burslem 4) uted oer imi e& 2595.0 0 
MowLem & Co., Westminster (accepted ‘oa a3 19.4 0-0 W. Grant, Burslem . «+ . ‘ * seb 75.25-0% 0 
T. Goodwin, Tunstall . '. - . 5 $5625.9256 
2 BRIGHTLINGSEA. Lindop & Walley, Porthill. SA eer OE” OO 
For Construction of Water Tower and 10,000 Gallon Tank and A. & H. SALT, Hanley (accepted ) ! . 466 5 0 


Fittings, for the Brightlingsea Water Company, Limited. 


Mr. R. T. STEWART, Engineer. oe ucs by Engineer. CHESTER-LE-STREET. 


Stanford & Co., Colchester. » + £369 © ©} For Construction of Main Outfall Pipe Sewer, with Manholes, 
a & 1. Bryant Co, Walle N pee se iY - &c., at Pelton, for the Chester-le-Street Rural Sanitary 
&.,CO.,,Walton-on-Naze (accep ed) 308 4 Authority. Mr. BALFOUR, Engineer, Houghton-le-Spring. 
BURGH HEATH. Nicholson & Elliot, Gateshead . ert oe LA hale 
For Erection of Two Blocks of Four Cottages each, at Burgh T. Dixon, Houghton- le-Spring . x aes 370 0 Oo 
Heath, near Epsom, Surrey, for Mr, Charles Beall. Mr.| © Robson, Newcastle een Get ir gnre tan Nope tee 
F. J. DiBBLe, Architect, Dorking. J. W. Whyte, Sunderland OR CL best At? ES 
W. J. Wells, Kingswood, Reigate . «=. £1,692 0 0| J, CARRICK, Durham (accepted). SE SPOS 
J. B. Potter, Seton ; 4 . 1,400 0 0 Engineer’s estimate. . . . - 320 0.0 
ROBERT PETERS, Banstead (accepted) : misls3l7Z 10, 0 MEA ATOR * 
CARDIFF. For proposed Extensions and Alterations to the Dumbarton 
For Converting Ncs. 210, 212 and 214 Cowbridge Road, Poorhouse. f 


Cardiff, into Shops and Dwelling-houses, for the Newport Lowest Tenders. - 


Property Investment Company. Mr. W. H. WATLING, H. Williamson, mason . . Re ASIS LICE 

Architect, Council Chambers, ew port and Cardiff. Brown & Kennedy, joiner : Ss ak A231 7S 2 

J. Hopkins, Cardiff ~. > : . £2800 0 Baird & M‘Intyre, plumber : : ‘ + 175-4) 0 

C. Lock, Newport ; . : ; : 180 0 oO J. Hutchison, plasterer : A . 5 » 15417 0 

E. Richards, Newport. “.-’. ; : 1700.0" = O. R. Campbell, slater. * : . . » 39 O10 
W. Price, Newport. : : Reh Cel Ka Rake) : ; : 

tf E. W. ASHLEY, Cardiff renga ) H F sels Os 0 Total .« “ é £1,308 o 1! 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Canron Street, London, H.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4.& 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C.. METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports; “Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or vat Receipt, 58. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPRAGUB’S TABLES, upon application, or Gentipen directed 
envelope. 


Ewarts 346 Euston RE 


C.E. HORNOR, 


Southwark 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
LU Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.Q. 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


C. SIMPSON & CO. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING. 


SAW MILLS;— 
HEDON ROAD, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Oorrectly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 


and Enlarged for 1892. 
Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &e., sent we application, 


NIGHTINGALE’S. 


HULL. 


Bavelled Wood Block a ato 
Flooring. J. L. ALLDAY, 


2 SHAKESPEARR 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


REGD. No. 60,808. 

Sole Proprietors :— 7 

NIGHTINGALE & CO., ey 
Gt. Grimsby. > | 


SPKCIALTY— 
‘* Baltie 
Redwood.” @ 
Prize Medal, 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 


Sanitary Exhibi- 
ions, 1885 aad 1886. 


FAMOUS ‘FRIEZE acd rireante PALE 
OF BAUDOIN’S : 


Will be Published by Subscription, UANTITIES, &c, ELECTROGRAPHED 
10s. Gd. the Set of Five Pieces. equal to Lithogra’ ay. at rebout half the cost. Technieal 
ORDER AT ONCE. accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, |trunt at ts. cd, cach; six tor 12s; or made to order, “Plans 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W. 


TMUIPPELLRC 


Manufacturers of ~ 


copied, reduced, enlarged, coloured, —W. HARDAKBR, Electro- 
grapher, 21 Cursitor Street,“E 
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SUPPLEMENT 
: DEVON. HAFOD. 

For Altering and Rebuilding Two Cottages at Michelmore, for | For Building Infants’ School and Rearrangement of Present 
the Hon. R. Dawson, J.P. Mr. W. M, Tou.it, Archi- Schools at Hafod. Mr. ARTHUR O, EVANS, Architect, 
tect, Totnes. Pontypridd. 

F. Easterbrook, Holne, Ashburton . . «£22113 0] Owen&Co,,Cilfynydd . « « . .£3,240 0 0 
Farm Buildings, Vonder Stoke Farm. C, Jenkens & Son, Porth fs 0 = y=) aay 

J. H. Foaden, Ashburton « « 4 + «+ 25716 0 HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
For Building Board Schools at Nuffield, Henley-on-Thames. 

GLOUCESTER. 

in : M.S.A. = 
For Nem Pavilion for the Gloucester Football Ground, Kings- Nees yee Pras Siig se: ‘Wallingford. Quan 
n. T. Martin, Maidenhead . ‘ : ‘ .£861 0 oO 
W. pals ad ‘ : : ; ‘ . ; ag), 3 4s Cul: Robinson, Wolvercote i ‘ ‘ » 854 0 0 
worl aa ad OR scaigs te: Pt . cooeeree J. Sharp & Son, Ampthill «: . <4 se S40u0 po 
J.C. eat . + Rat ris aes 3 , Walden & Cox,Henley . ss 8936 Le 
+ Crnairve : W. H. Siarey, Kingston Blount : : p . 802 Io o 
W, Williams P a : ; : ° on ahs 9) <8, W. Hawkins, Reading —. : : A s. 770! 0-0 
AEROS © 2 Sa ae Ra ean ae Oya ee O52 493 2.30 | Ee eur Dia.y, Henley (accepted) «4 + 4 + 770 0 © 


GRHAT HALE. 
Kor Building.Farm Premises, Great Hale, near Heckington, for 
Mr: W. R. Baker. Mr. F. G, SHILCOCK, Architect, West 
Street, Bourn. 


HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING. 
For Extending Boundary Wall and Alterations at Workhouse, 
Houghton-le-Spring. Mr. D. BALFouR, Engineer, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. es 


Gelsthor: e & Sons, Bourn . : ‘ : . £420 0 0 Mar ae aa 
. B. Nenron, East Heckington . ° mrE300 5700 i Balnet & Tonston eSeee 2 Pos ; ee e re 
s 5] SD e e e 
Wainer & FENELRY, Sleaford (accepted) . pac) fate ae R;- Hudson, jun, Sunderland». -.> ‘2 +) 3) eyegemo 
- GRIMSBY. Re D. HARRISON, Houghton-le-Spring (accepted) 187 0 oO 
For Building Stores on the Fish Docks, ei a niche Engineer’s estimate . : : vireee »  {BoMTOn GO 
Mackrill, Mutd & Sproston. Mr. DAvID PICK, Archi- THiaNGe 
ON. 
beck Grimsby, SCENE ERS 5 ee F For Alterations, &c., to Offices of the late Milverton Local 
F. Mashford, Clee- Mackrill’'s Store. | Mudd’s Store. Sproston’s Store, Board, for the Leamington Corporation. Mr. W. DE 
thorpes.. .£379 4 9 £408 7 9 £270 1 6 NORMANVILLE, Architect. 
© Wilkinson&Hough- , % J. Whatton, Leamington . ‘ : , . £165 of0 
ton, Grimsby. 54513 0 454 2 O* 434 8 4 Astill, Leamington . ao i sOoteoes 
S. E. Ellis & Co, . THOS. BAILEY, Leamington accepted’ eee 127 b> 0 
. Grimsby . 360 1 6 398 14 6 SOl ead eb 
- Wilkinson, Clee- LLANWONNO. 
thorpes ; » 306 0 O 335 Oan0 204 0 O} For Building School for 200 Children at Navigation, for the 
' F.: Grant, Clee- ; ; Llanwonno School Board. Mr. ARTHUR O, EVANS, 
<° “ithorpes, 5° 9 987,70 0% 3 AgeuI0 20 9.387 200 Architect, Pontypridd. uate by Architect. 
Guy & Gooseman, Hopkins, Cardiff. 7 : ’ £1,830 a Oo 
2 «Grimsby , 425. 9 0° “A475. 0-0 350 9 O Owen & Co., Cilfynydd ~ eas ‘ Lye? ea 
Hewin&Goodhand, Julian, Pontypridd : oe hols + oe ORO See 
Grimsby , 266 18 11* 437 15 4 310 15 8 A. Richards, Pontypridd’. ; 1,507.0 40 
@ Sor yi ae Accepted Sproston’s not let, W. WILLIAMS, Pontypridd (accepted | Pat o SRT Seas 


-A High-class Sanitary Distemper for Outside and Inside Walls and Ceilings 


Asylums, Hospitals, Churches, Chapels, Cottages, 


Coach Houses, Laundries. 


; > It will cover on Brick, Plaster, 
A High-class ~ 

» Water Paint for Re, 
Decorative Art Work. 


REQUIRES 


‘NO SIZING. 
WASHABLE, VARNISHABLE, IMPERISHABLE. 


WILL KEEP ANY LENGTH OF TIME. ty 
Works very freely and covers evenly. It only requires thinning 
with tepid water. Its covering properties are nearly half 

as much more than any other Distempers. 


OFFICES FOR SCOTLAND AND NORTH OF IRELAND :— 
282 Central Chambers, Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


tLHAD OFFICE ara 


ANTHYDOR COMPOUND COMPANY, LIM., 


a 


» 63 & 64 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


Stone, Cement, Wood, Iron, 


and Metals of all 


descriptions. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON. 

For Erection of Dispensary, Abbey Street, Bermondsey, for the 

Guardians of the St. Olave’s Union. Messrs. NEWMAN & 

NEWMAN, Architects, 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge. 
Quantities by Mr. WT: eke 

J. Bentley . ony eee . 


For Erection of School Building at Crossness Pumping Station, 


MORPETH. 
For Alterations and Additions to East Benridge Farm Build- 
ings, Morpeth, for Mr. J. Appleby. - Mr, G, REAVELL, jun., 
Architect, 57 Bridge Street, Morpeth. 
A ccepted Tenders, 

Naglish & Son, Morpeth, mason 


NEW SWINDON. 


4 5 « £250 Oo oO : £12 fe) 
M. Coxhead : s : Spun ee 0 Oo M. Routledge, joiner, &c. . ‘ ‘ ae 3 o 
W. & H. Castle 4 ‘ ; . . 2,639 fe) Oo Te Athey, slater ry r) ° ° ° ry 58 5 6 
A. Kellett. ; : 3 é : i . 2,606 0 0 Pentland, plumber . , ; ' : of. 26) 0; 6 
J. Bullers , ; : ; , A : 2, S8eeiG. 6 Jackson, painter. . . ‘ ; . a A bE a 4 
W. Wells . 5 : 5 5 : < on PAL OL To) NEWPORT. 
H. Faulkner ‘ é : ‘ “ : - 2,498 O O| For Erection of Block of Offices, Marshes Road, Newport, 
J.O. Richardson , : : : . . 2,460 0 O Mon., for Mr. H. J. Parnall, J.P. Mr. W. H. "WATLING, 
ae F j : f : ¢ «° 25358. 13° 0 Architect, Council Chambers, Newport, and Cardiff, 
Coulsell Bros. - ee , : - 2,342 0 0 Quantities by Mr. J. D. Whitaker, Newport. 
BALAAM BROS. (accebled) Fi : 5 BS 2,270 0? (0 J. Wilkins, Newport . . : f - . £860 0 oO 
For Building Lecture Hall and Alterations to Park Chapel, ERR ee vr CoRR 330 ‘ z 
Crouch End. Mr. ALFRED CONDER, F.R.I.B.A., Archi- |W. Blackburn, Newport Bee ater bot pad 824 Beck 
tect, Palace Chambers, 9 Bridge Street, Westminster. J. Francis & Son, Newport . 4 797 0 Oa 
EAS E. J. Paine, F.S.1., 11 Great. James C. LOeK, Newport (accepted ) ; : ; : 755 10 0 
r 
pce er ON Alterations to | For Erection of Metal Stamping Works, Marshes Road, New- 
New Hall. hapel. port, Mon., for Messrs. A. Davies & Co. Mr, W.H. WATLING, 
J. Grover & Son ., A -£4,599 0 0 £1,042 0 O Architect, Connell Chambers, Newport, and Cardiff, Quan. 
Dove Brothers 3 . 4010 oO 5.0 1,005 O O tities by Mr, Hy BY Whitaker, Surveyor, Newport. 
Wagstaff & Son. 4,583 0 oO 983 0 oO Johnson Bros., Cardiff -, q : ; +4! 029 O O 
G. .. S. Williams & Son 4,416 0 O S94. 0 O J. Linton, Newport . a Ses. : : 990 0 O 
J. Chapman 4,393, 02.0 07/3)40; 0 i Wilkins, Newport. P = A 974 90 O 
E. Lawrance & Sons 4,267 0 O 994 0-0 E. Richards, Newport : «> = 946-2.0;, 0 
J. Greenwood . : : 45257, 0 Oo 945 9 90, J. Francis & Son, Newport ; : 920 0 O 
Stimpson& Co. .  . 4,193 0 O° 885 0 0. W. Price, Newport : <)> ee ee OES eOe.O 
E. Toms. P ‘ 4,124,050 857 0 0 i} Sharem, Newport . : » 8857 20° O 
Mattock Brothers 4,099 0 O 884 0 oO | GC. LOCcK, Newport (accepted) .. 850 0 oO 


for the County Council. 


For the Erection of New Sunday Schools in Connection with 


The Co-Operative Builders ~ . 2 E . £2,300 0 0 St. Mark’s Church, New Swindon. Mr, W. WHINCOP, 
iets Randall ‘ ; : : . 2,8070 0. Architect, 44 N orcott Road, Stoke Newington, N. 
W. Webster: . . ee : . 2,748 0 0 Quantities by Mr. W. Courtney Fagg, 20 Eastbank, 

Stamford Hill, N 
For Proposed New Front to George, East Harding Street, Hall . 6 Lk me eee ; 5: < £4,3792- 6" 0 
Fetter Lane, for the Burton and Lincoln Breweries, Burton- Williams “ : sale ate : ‘ . 4,135 14 oO 
on-Trent. Mr. H. I. NEwTon, Architect, 49 Victoria Wiltshire . as oe : ° ; ‘ » 4,050 0 0 
Street, Westminster. Reeks : : : : ° : » 4,000 0 oO 
H. S. & W. CLOSE (accepted ). Martin & Co. .. 4 . : : . a 3,987.00" O 


—,.- 


" SELES aA a AOE ANDCEMENT 


bs. ney bushel. Slow set- 
test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
& Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
\ Cardiff and Hereford Water 
; 4 Works. 

ia Specially adapted for Con- 


eer 


rE crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


4 “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 1bs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and eheapeceney 

in the market. Specially 
adapted for ia encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLUE LIAS LIME, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
kev Railway and water communication. 


een & 60, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), _ 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


White Silica Paving. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 


Steam eal Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Natis, Stoves, Kitcheners, nd Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Eainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pullewzys, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 
ee ee 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake) 
Unrivalledfor Quality , Colene vend neat 


y 7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


-BUTTERNERE GREEN SLATE €0., 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAN D. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
: nce 


" For Roofs, Skylights, and |Z 


Horticultural Work. 


NO SPHOJAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 600,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures 


GROVER & CO. 


ENGINEERS, 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


Telephone:— 
862, 


Telegrams :— 


Bolts, y i: 
| “LIMMER, LONDON.” 


ee to ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 
fvery Information to be obtained at the Company’sa 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, B.O. 


| Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 

Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 

‘| house Floors, Basements, 
‘| Stables, Coach-Houses, 

Slaughter - Houses, 

Breweries, 

; | Lavatories, 


particulare 
can b2 obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to 16 
PALMERSTON 
BUILDINGS, 
ULD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


EOD: ube PAVING 


Wuite’'s SysTEm) 

A vor Ohdzclios! Sancols, 
flices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application te 
<< ~ Ss i THs. GREGORY & CO, 
- > Woon Fara ie era 

US did dd Clapham Junction, 8.W. 
NEARLY READY. 
OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 


(Lim.), | 


&TlC., 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


“Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


Britannia Works,Wharf Road,City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particular 


(sent pogt free). 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 


| Office: 175 Strand, Londen, W C, 
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Frovie Bak : teh eben ae PETERSFIELD. 
For Constructing Iron Bridge over the River Menric, near | For Building i 2 3 
Strata Florida Railway Station, for the Cardiganshire as Ceti Le ee Mle 
County Council. Mr. R. LLoyp, County Surveyor, Peny- W. Mould, Petersfield . By Aa ai ; £7200 
bont, Tregaron. : J. H. Corke, Southsea . : : : ‘ 715-0 0 
Rheidol Foundry, Aberystwith . . : . £300 0 O Lowe & Son, Gosport ?. Jopree 6 O.9 
Teeside Iron and Engine Works : . - 230 0 0 H. Woods, Petersfield. “eye “ B 687 130 
sheet NE ee : < aeE ie : . oe o Oo Gammon &.Son,.Petersfield ee : ; ; 647. 0 0 
*hoenix Foundry Co., Der ecto : 7 100300 . 
Williams & Metcalfe, Aberystwvith a) : 2. 150 JOeO SS ET ae fists 2 G08 Oe 
Stockton Forge, Stockton-on-Tees. : . “150 2070 PLAWSWORTH. 
H. Sampson & Sons, Bristol A - 144 15 o| For Lowering the Red Lion Bank, Plawsworth, for the Durham 
E, Finch & Co., Limited, Chepstow » 149,0.-0 and Chester-le-Street Highway Board. Mr. J. M’GREGOR 
. O. Brettell, Worcester, 7 : ; + ZT ONOLO District Surveyor, Parkside, Durham. ‘ 
ORSEHAY Co., Horsehay, Shropshire (acceffed) 123 0 oO J. Carter, Durham . ; . : : Ps 5 3 Gar one 0) 
J. Tildesley, Willenhall , . , «© . «6 110-0. 0) &-G, Craig, Durham * —.°. 7S.) 0 
Me-Lines, Liverpool =e sort Acer . #90. 5.08.0 W. Lodge, Plawsworth ; . : s + LOO 29m 
we O69 MORO J. Goldsbrough, Chester-le-Street H P ~ JOS crate 


Bruce & Still, Liverpool _ . . . : : 
; R. REED, Chester-le-Street (accepied ) : » 364,16 90 


' ss PETERBOROUGH. 
For Cemetery Chapel,.Wrought-iron Boundary Fences, Makin hi STAFFORD. 
5 ; n y : 5 | For Additions to Sentinel Office, Stafford. Messrs. R. SCRIv- 


Roads, Drains and Laying-out the Ground, for the Fletton : 
Burial Board. Mr. JAMES RUDDLE, Architect, Borough- ENER & SONS, Architects, Hantey. 


bury, Peterborough, Tildesley . .  . + A pat oS OS ei a 
f First Section, Ogden& Banks... eS, » 536 0 0 
Sharpe & Son, Ampthill . . . . «£65815 6| Breeze,Stoke . . . +; + .« . 520 0 oO 
Machin, Peterborough Pree PR hee: TEES Od SO REO Brereton . : rte? | 3) 475) Oc 
Hicks, Peterborough . ow wwe 843-4 | ~~: Bennett, Burslem 0-07 he bed SO mote 
Sneath & Letall, Peterborough . : : + 537) 0-70 Godwin . . . . : : ‘ «447550 0 
Dickens, Peterborough =. 9. «=. «536 © |) ELLIS (accepted). ww ww 4B OO 0 
GUTTRIDGE, Peterborough (accepted). . . 528 0 O eae ee ee ee eR ee PS Tk 
Sop See Clark , Pi ; ; 7 4 ‘ 3 » 414 0 0 
Towler, Peterborough . ° : . : » 245 0 0 SUNDERLAND 

Rayfield, Peterborough miss eae tee la ees 2375070 wa: ; . 
Hayward & Reffell, Peterborougl ‘ ; 207 12 9 land Quantities by M RB en eae treet, Sumer 
GUTTRIDGE, Peterborough (accepied ) : Se OOnO. iC) land; Metis Sane 23 Orton, unas 
Sharpe & Son, Ampthill , > 5 ; peed TAncO WO W. Davison, Southwick , ; ; : £5,317 12 6 
TL hird Section. | J. W. White, Sunderland . ‘ ; te . 4,025 eee 
Sharpe & Son, Ampthill .. . 2 Sabres 435 Seed pase Ge. H. Hodgson, Sunderland ‘ 4,556 0 oO 
Machin, Peterborough : ‘ aieatace 71200 100 | J. Armitage, Southwick . 5 : ; i od ARE s. 
Hicks, Peterborough ., apne : 4 - 28119 7 | T. G. Shaftoe, Sunderland ; ‘ : » 4,349 0 Oo 
Dickens, Peterborough .. .. ‘ PF . 215 0 0} S.&J RANKEN, Sunderland (accepted) . +4) 45300 Da 
GUTTRIDGE, Peterborough. (accepied ) : . 215 o o| W.B. Cooper, Sunderland , : . » 42385186 


yownart roar, | fob COTRIC LIGHTING. (is vest sccm 
nav” PATERSON & COOPER, .,..2 
eae 5 Telegraphic Address — 


Telephone No. 1140, 3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. © _ “Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address 
ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIO LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGE, , 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER, ART METAL WORK. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have com€| Qpnamental Wrought-Iron 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter Work 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts - 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 


Gas and Electric 


Sa = 
a <a : the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before ay DESIGNS 
purchasing any other. ; Light Fittings eS 
The Machine may then be returned if not of all kinds. ESTIMATES 


found satisfactory in every respect, and a 

decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 
If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 

it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 


ON APPLICATION, 


London Sample 


it in order for two years free of any charge. 
TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and Room :— 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 2 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 49 Farringdon St., B.C. 
(Geimbdperiaieteseres Ooh 8 


SCOTLAND :-— 
Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


nes. 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK, 

If yourequire anything in Typewriting Supplies, 
give us a calland look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papert ayes of all sg Dabedy Soe. 
prom execute @ corpso ed opera S 4 

aA : OR SALE.—Set of Mathematical Instru- 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. ments, cost £30. Owner having no fur- 
51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. {ther use for them, will sell for £12.—Address 
Tuition Free to Shorthand Writers on application P. W., Box 1,000 Office of “ The Architect.” 


: anal = > at Office. Telephone No. 11821, 
WOOD BLOCK FLOORS, PARQUET FLOORS. 
Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 


Patent Dise-Key System. 
Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars Price Lists and Samples on application 


and Plan, 


without extra charge—thus one DENSMORE per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machi 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
| ; 5874 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 


FLOORING COMPANY, == 
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SUPPLEMENT SX 
8ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. | WINCHESTER. SS < 
For Detached Residence on the Filsham Estate, St. Leonards- | For Additions to County Headquarters Police Station, Win- 
on-Sea, for Mr. E. R. Stone. Messrs. ELWORTHY & Son, | chester. Mr. JAMES ROBINSON, County Architect and 
Architects, St. Leonards-on-Sea. | Surveyor, 13 Southgate Street, Winchester. 
A. H. White, St. Leonards : c SL1,595-05.0:. A. Smither, Winchester : : ; ; hh 247 0-0 
H. E. Cruttenden, St. Leonards . . . 1,391 0 0: Crook & Son, Southampton : 1,089 0 oO 
Taylor Bros., Hastings . . Ft,280. 0. On fe Buckingham, Winchester : «. T,0882 God 
ELDRIDGE & CRUTTENDEN, St. Leonards (ac- | Fielder & Son, Winchester. .  - 4s 19/0 0. 0 
cepted) . ; : : : . ‘ 2.21228) 0¢ OF J. H. CoRKE, Southsea (accepied) . ; x « 1,030.. 0-6 
STOCKPORT. 
For Street ae Works, Stockport. Mr. J. ATKINSON, 
Borough Surveyor. 
J. Broadhurst, Stockport . . E2442 15? | TRADE NOTES. 
P. D. & S. D. HAYES, Stockport (accepted) - 2,176 15 3 For the heating of the Mission Church Schools and Vicarage 
Pipe Sewer, &. {| at Blackmoor, Petersfield, the patent warm-air ventilating 
J. Broadhurst, Stockport . ; ( : 819 1 4, Stoves, made and supplied by Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan 
A. TAYLOR, Stockport (accepted) 4 : é 779 4 4 Terrace, London, N., and Tyldesley, are now being erected. 
W. Bennison, Stockport . ; : : : GUTOR THE Gorse Hospital, New Swindon, is being warmed and 
’ Barrack & Kearsley, Atherton . ahi z 629 14 Io ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, 


Gar diesistercion of thé Tarapston Galtle Market, chester grates, the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, 


| 
THRAPSTON. with descending smoke flues, and also by the patent Man- 
Ironfounders Work. of Manchester. 


THE Sewerage Committee of the Aberdeen Town Council 


a. @ aes etna Sts ; ay e 2 _ have accepted the offer of Messrs. A. Leith & Co., to lay a new 
Williamson & Co Wellingborough Mise Mate 185 0 o | Sewer along the South Esplanade for £366, this offer being the 
<9. 5S e . ° l ; 

Costes son,- Chrapston i, fe a is a 175. 0:0 lowest. 

Selby’s Executors, Thrapston  . . : SeTOA TG 6 GLENLUCE ACADEMY is being ventilated throughout by 
jE Ie |e Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., ventilating engineers, London. 

Coates& Son . : : i Rica. || and Glasgow. ; 

J. G. Freeman, Thrapston . P P 4 ; . 295 0 O THE Edinburgh Town Council have accepted the tender o 

¢ Pa tienen. a : 6 causewaying the carriageway of Dean Bridge, and have sanc- 


tioned an alteration on the parapet wall of the bridge. 

THE Coventry Herald says:—Quite a commotion was; 
caused in the village of Ryton-on-Dunsmore when it became 
known that the boiler exhibited at the Royal Agricultural Show 


TONBRIDGE. ‘ 
For Sinking Three 12 feet-Wells, for the Tonbridge Waterworks 


| 
Messrs. James Young & Sons, amounting to 1,111/. 19s. 2d. for 
Company, Limited. 


T. W. N. Crawford, London é : ; £909 10 oO | at Warwick was at the bottom of the Sand’s-Pitt Hill, and that 

W. Hickman, Derby : : ; ; 647 4 6) the road had given way under its great weight. It was decided 

S. F. Baker & Son, London i 3 ; . 556 10 oO| to leave it until next morning, when with the assistance of. 

R. D. Batchelor, London . 5 : : . 310 8 3) timber from Mr. J. Poulton and J. W. Perkins (the brick-yard), 

E. Punnett, Tonbridge : : ‘ d . 285 0 o| it was able to travel through the village towards Rugby. The 

C. Ford, Tonbridge . , ; ; ; . 232 2 6} boiler, which was 1o yards long and 8 feet in diameter, was 

G. J. Jones, Tonbridge . ; : ‘ . 180 5 3! being conveyed to the Rugby and Newbold Cement Works, 

FLOORS GUARANTEED. SPECIALTY—Light and Dark Oak, from 

Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. X TE a E X |_10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 


wie BLOCK FLOORING 00 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorixge. 


GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE”? SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). 
Chief Offices:—11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET (late of 22 Charing oe LONDON. (A. EB, a ees ee: 


Etectric Lighting anc and Passer. 


THE WEYMERSCH BATTE RY. 


gee CAPITAL, £20,000. mT gerd 
nae Wesmescen Brae Company, Limited, beg to announce that their Ae can 
be seen in operation on Friday in each week, 
Driving Ventilating Fan, Water Pumps, Electric Lamps, and also Charging Accumulators: 
Works:_COLWELEL ROAD, EAST DULWICH, S.E. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 


2 VICTORIA MANSIONS, 28 VIGTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S W. 


= Tue THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. =: 


Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:—6S OXFORD STREET, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES 
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having been purchased for the purpose of driving the machinery 
there. The boiler was in charge of Mr. Boddy, of the firm of 
Hawksley, Wild & Co., Sheffield, and the engine drawing it 
belonged to Mr. Reading, of Warwick. The boiler and trolley 
which carried it was about 25 tons. 


THE Carlisle Fournal says :—On Friday one of the iron 
furnaces at the Lowther Ironworks, Workington, was put into 
blast, and another is to be started this week.- At Moss Bay the 
smoke is again ascending from the tall chimneys, and two out 
of their four furnaces are being started early this week. The 
iron furnace at New Yard Works is also in preparation for 
being lighted. All the furnaces at the Workington Hematite 
Works are going, as are also the iron furnaces at Messrs. 
Cammell’s Works. Both of the steel rail mills and the fish- 
plate mills at Messrs. Cammell’s works are working full time, 
and it is expected that the rail mills at Moss Bay will be going 
within a month. The iron furnaces of the Lonsdale Works 
(Whitehaven), Harrington, and Distington have also all been 
started again. There is every prospect of better times in 
West Cumberland within a very short period. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


A souiD gold brick, weighing 500 lbs., and worth 150,000 dols., 
will be exhibited in the mines and mining building by a Helena, 
Mon., mine owner. 


THE Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society will 
exhibit, among many other interesting articles, a collection of 
specimens of old colonial and state bank money. It ‘has already 
gathered several hundred specimens, 

THE World’s Fair ground and buildings, now nearing com- 
pletion, are so interesting that not only do from 5,000 to 12,000 
people a day inspect them, but the majority of travellers who 
pass through Chicago devote a day or more to the same pur- 
pose. All, without exception, have been most agreeably sur- 
prised at the splendour and magnitude of what they witnessed. 

SOUTH BURMA and the East Indies intend to have a 
worthy exhibit. The Chamber of Commerce of Kurrachee has 
appointed Jehangir H. Kothari, a prominent wealthy merchant 
of Kurrachee, special commissioner. 

CHIEF IVES, who is in Europe in the interest of the Fine 
Arts Department, has written that the French and American 


artists in Paris are all agog with enthusiasm. The American 
artists are hard at work, and their section of the exhibit will be 
unexpectedly large and of the highest order. Chief Ives had 
several conferences with Commissioner Proust, who is the chief 
of the Fine Arts Department for the French exhibit, and finds 
the representative men ‘of French art circles active and in 
earnest to make their display exceptionally fine and surpassing 
in extent anything formerly accomplished. 

THREE Commissioners from France are now in Chicago, to 
erect and decorate the building which will be’ the headquarters 
of France, and to complete arrangements for installing the 
French exhibit. They are Baron de Vialar, M. Rene Dubuisson 
and M. Henri Motte. They say that France will have an 
exhibit unrivalled by that of any, other nation, and that will 
eclipse anything of the kind ever previously undertaken by the 
French Government. They have asked for 200,000 square feet 
additional space. The French building is to be one of the 
finest of foreign structures, and decorated most artistically 
under direction of M. Motte, who is a celebrated painter and 
decorator. 

THE Paper Trade Club of Chicago, representing nearly all 
the paper manufacturers of the city, is arranging for an inte- 
resting display. The club expects to put up a complete paper 
mill on the grounds, and show the process of making paper 
from the pulp to a finished card in the shape of a World’s Fair 
souvenir. ; : 

AN exhibit of bells will be made by a large manufacturing 
concern in America. The firm is planning to display a repro- 
duction of the Tzar Kolokoi (king of bells), the famous broken 
bell of Moscow, which is 22 feet in diameter and 21 feet 
3 inches high, weighs 443,772 lbs., and is used as a chapel. 

JAPAN has applied for space in the Mines and Mining 
Building for a mineral exhibit. It will include a fine collection 
of the celebrated Japanese alloys-and bronze preparations. 

THOSE who have been charged with the preparation of the 
Turkish exhibit are making extensive preparations to have it of 
superior merit and interest. They will charter a large ship to 
transport the exhibit. They will bring over 4oo native Turks 
arrayed in their national costumes. They will reproduce at 
Chicago a Street’ in ‘Constantinople, with all its peculiar 
crookedness and narrowness and its interesting bazaars and 
restaurants. The bazaars will be filled with saleable articles of 
Turkish manufacture. The ‘exhibit will include a reproduction 
in miniature of thé Mosque of Sta Sophia. 
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More than a thousand men are at work on the mammoth 
Manufactures Building for the World’s Fair. The force was 
recently doubled that all of the buildings shall be completed in 
time for dedication in October. The total number of workmen 
at Jackson Park now exceeds 7,000, It will probably be 
increased to 10,000 or more. 


A GROUP of Caribs from the Lesser Antilles, descendants of 
the cannibal race discovered by Columbus on his second 
voyage, will be at the World’s Fair, engaged in making baskets 
and in other native industries. 

GREAT BRITAIN, France, Germany and other foreign 
nations are asking that more space be granted for their exhibits 
at the World’s Fair. 

AN agent of the Turkish Government is on his way to 
Chicago to superintend the construction of the Ottoman pavilion 
anda Turkish village for the World’s Fair. Accompanying 
him are native masons who will build the pavilion. 

THE Swiss National Council has appropriated 120,000 
francs (24,000 dols.) for an exhibit at the World’s Fair of the 
Swiss watch-making industry. 

THE cable has announced that the Emperor William of 
Germany has decided to visit the World’s Fair. 

Last April the “World’s Fair Notes” announced that 
ostrich eggs, painted in prize competition, were to be a feature 
in the exhibit from Cape Colony, South Africa. Nineteen 
contestants, mostly women, furnished designs which the Cape 
press praises. Each contestant submitted half a dozen beauti- 
fully decorated eggs. The subjects of the paintings include 
flowers, birds, animals, landscapes, public buildings, &c. The 
gem of the whole collection, painted by Miss Van: Reenan, 
winner of the first prize of 72, 1os., is reported to bea fairy figure 
standing on a vine leaf drawn by a butterfly, with underneath 
the words, “To Chicago.” 

THE mineral exhibit at the World’s Fair promises to be 
finer than any ever before made. California and Colorado each 
is striving to surpass all other States, and claims that it will surely 
do so, Many foreign nations, notably England,will make mineral 
exhibits of the most complete description. Canada will occupy 
10,000 square feet for its mineral display. Half of it is desired by 
Ontario province, which intends to make. an extensive exhibit, 
including lead, copper, iron, gold, graphite, mica, asbestos, 
phosphate of lime, gypsum, marl, petroleum, salt, terra-cotta 
clay, nickel-silver and many varieties of marble, granite and 
other building material. 
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AN exact facsimile of the San Louis Rey mission, perhaps , 
the finest and most celebrated of all the famed old mission, 
ruins in Southern California, will be seen at the World’s Fair. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Dover Harbour Board accepted on Saturday the tenders 
of Mr. John Jackson, of Victoria Street, Westminster,- for. 
upwards of 400,000/. for the eastern arm of the new harbour at 
Dover. The work is to be commenced forthwith. 

THE King’s Norton Board of Guardians, after discussing 
the question of new buildings for the infirmary about to’ be 
erected, decided that two instead of three blocks should be 
built, the previously estimated cost of 19,000/. being reduced to 
16,0002. 

THE Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have just 
set apart a sum of I0,000/, to assist in meeting the present 
needs of Church day schools in England and Wales, to be 
distributed in block grants to the different dioceses. This 
unusually large grant was voted in consequence of the increased 
demands of the Education Department, which required the 
managers of elementary schools to put their buildings into a 
state of complete efficiency. The sudden demand for a heavy 
outlay seriously threatens the existence of some of the poorer’ 
Church schools, and the urgency of the case was considered to 
demand an exceptional remedy. rhe 

AT the holding of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, the 
Governors of George Watson’s Hospital received warrant for ’ 
the addition of two wings, a gymnasium and workshop and : 
laboratory to the College. The wings, each three storeys in 
height, will look to the front, facing the Meadows, and will add 
considerably to the accommodation of the school, as two large 
classrooms will be obtained on each floor: The staircase in each 
wing is surmounted by a tower, which is carried up above the ; 
roof some 20 or 30 feet. Externally the addition is classic in. 
design, in keeping with the present building. The gymnasium ; 
will be erected at the south-west corner, and the workshop and 
laboratory at the south-east. 

THE work of pulling down the remaining block of buildings 
in Rolls Yard, Chancery Lane, lately occupied by the Official 
Referees, is now going on,and building operations in connection 
with the erection of the remaining part of the new Record. 
Office on the site, will forthwith be commenced. The old Rolls 
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’ Chapel, which was founded about the year 1233 by King 
Henry III., will not, the Stazdard says, be demolished, but the 
ancient edifice will be converted into a kind of museum. It is 
expected that Divine service in the Rolls Chapel will be dis- 
continued after Sunday, August 7. The Rolls House, which is 
of comparatively recent erection, will not be pulled down for 
some five or six years to come. 

ON Saturday afternoon Lord Provost Stewart, Aberdeen, 
opened a granite bridge which has been erected across the Don 
at Persley, a point halfway between the villages of Ruxburn and 
Woodside. The new connection between the two banks of the 
river will open up a large industrial district. The bridge is of 


five spans, the three centre ones measuring 50 feet, and those: 


which rest on the bank at each side 25 feet; the width is 32 feet 
and the approaches 20 feet. Mr. P. M. Barnett, C.E., was the 
designer of the structure, the contractor being Mr. James 
Leith, Aberdeen: 


VARIETIES. 


THE Local Government Board have sanctioned a loan of 
3,376/. for the improvement of Earl Street and West Orchard, 
and an additional loan of 4,000/. for new baths at Coventry. 

AT the meeting of the Tynwald Court, Douglas, a sum of 
§,000/, was voted to complete the poor asylum, which altogether 
has cost over 12,000/, to erect. It is expected to be open for 
the reception of inmates about October. 

AT a meeting of the Estates Committee of the Birmingham 
City Council, just held, it was decided to redecorate the three 
committee-rooms of the Council House and also to overhaul 
the sanitary arrangements of the building. The committee- 
rooms have not been renovated since the Council House was 
built. ; 

THE Cleansing Committee of the Manchester City Council 
in their report to the Council recommend the purchase of an 
estate of large extent in Nottinghamshire, at a cost of 49,000/., 
for use in disposal of refuse. The committee are of opinion 
that this will “solve the very harassing problem ” of the disposal 
of refuse in South-Eastern Manchester. 

MEMBERS of the Architects, Engineers and Surveyors’ 
Association of Carlisle lately paid a visit to the alabaster works 
at Cocklakes, by the invitation’of Mr. Charles Howe. The 
various processes by which theSraw material was made into 
plaster of Paris and Keene’s and Howe’s cements were pointed 
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out by Mr. Mark Tiffin and proved exceedingly interesting. 
The party next inspected the brick and tile works of Mr. 
Claude Lonsdale. 

THE Mersey Docks Board have agreed to a recommenda- 
tion by the committee of works to spend 27,000/. in improve- 
ments at the Huskisson and Sandon Docks. A few weeks ago 
the Board arranged to carry out works at the Huskisson and 
other docks which will cost 180,000/. 

THE death is announced, at the age of 68 years, of Mr. 
Gregory Gill, architect, at his residence, Gillmoor, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. He was a native of Cornwall, where he received 
a training as mining engineer, architect and surveyor. He 
filled for a few years the office of borough surveyor under the 
Stalybridge Corporation, and then commenced in his profession 
on his own account. He carried on several important public 
works, including the designing and laying out of Stamford Park 
and the Dukinfield Cemetery. He was the architect for the 
Wesleyan chapel, Caroline Street, Stalybridge ; the Oddfellows’ 
Hall, the Liberal Club, Stalybridge ; the Warrington Club, 
Ashton; the extension of the Town Hall, Stalybridge; the 
extension of Early Bank House, and most of the residences in 
Mottram Road. Before settling down in Lancashire he was 
for some time in Somersetshire, where he superintended the 
erection of the County Assize Courts for a London firm of 
architects. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE Park and Lighting Committee of Barnsley Town Council 
have issued their report on the question of electric lighting. 
The borough surveyor recommends two schemes, the largest of 
which is for a nominal output of 5,000 8 candle-power lamps 
and 31 1,200 candle-power arc lamps, with 2} miles of mains 
and feeders laid underground to light Regent Street, part of 
Church Street, Market Hill, Peel Square, Eldon Street, Kendray 
Street, May Day Green, Cheapside, Queen Street, part of 
Sheffield Road, Newland and Peel Street. The area contains 
eight dwelling-houses of more than 20/. a year value, 252 shops, 
eleven mills, workshops, chapels, &c., and the surveyor believes 


that consumers for 2,500 8 candle-power lamps might be- 


obtained within twelve months, especially as the Harvey 
Institute would require 1,000. The cost of the plant and 
buildings would be 18,832/. The working cost would be 
2,859/. 145., and the revenue 4,288/, 12s,, giving a net profit of 
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1,4282. 18s.. Another calculation shows, with 2,500 lamps, a net 
profit of 1812. 6s. The committee recommend :—“ That the 
electric light be installed on a site at Beckett Square, at an 
estimated cost of 18,382/., but that at present only 13,332/. be 
expended ; that Mr. Bromley Holmes be the electrical engineer ; 
that the surveyor prepare plans of the buildings, and that 
application be made by the Council to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow the 18,382¢.” 

AT the meeting of the Dundee Gas Commission it was 
reported that, with the exception of two, the contracts for the 
installation of electric lighting had been sent out for execution. 
It was also stated that the Board of Trade had generally 
approved of the plans for the installation, and intimation had been 
given by the Postmaster-General that he had no objection to 
the works, provided the commissioners gave him forty-eight 
hours’ notice before the ground was broken. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CANNES. 


AMONGST recent local improvements in Cannes, the British 
Vice-Consul there mentions the drainage works which were 
commenced in 1890, and discontinued on account of the late- 
ness of the season and of heavy rains, but which were resumed 
in earnest in May 1891. The result of the summer’s work was 
the completion of about three miles of drains in the central 
region of Cannes, at a cost of nearly 11,000/. In that distance 
there are thirty-two automatic flush tanks, several of which at 
the commencement contained about 440 gallons each and others 
660 gallons ; lower down are two of 880 gallons and four of 
1,350 gallons ; and the Jast one of over 2,000 gallons as a final 
flush at a distance of about 220 yards before entering the sea 
at the temporary outlet near the mole. Here the iron pipe 
runs out into deep water for about 130 yards, and, so far as can 
be at present judged, the result may be considered satisfactory. 
These works had to be discontinued in October last in view of 
commencement of the winter season, but will again be resumed 
as soon as the guests have left the Riviera. In order to main- 
tain the flushing system throughout the whole year there is a 
proposal for bringing a second canal to Cannes in pipes, or a 
closed masonry tube, from the river Loup; the present Canal 
de Siagne, being open throughout its entire length, has to be 
closed for a fortnight in the month of October for the purpose 
of cleaning. The plans for the new canal are made and 


approved by the municipality, and the dosster is now in Paris. 
Lighting by electricity has been partially adopted by a certain 
number of hotels and villas, and also by some of the principal 
tradespeople. It is at present genera'ly considered to be satis- : 
factory, but as yet no attempt has been made at lighting the 
town ; in fact, this cannot be done before the contract between 
the town and the gas company has expired. 


THE NEW DOCKS AT IBRAILA. 


THE British Vice-Consul at Ibraila, near the mouth of the 
Danube, gives in his last report a long account of the new 
commercial docks to be opened towards the close of the year. 
The contract for the excavation of the basin and for the founda- 
tion of the magazines for grain was secured by a Dutch firm, 
who commenced work in May 1886. The operation was found 
to be difficult owing to the instability of the ground, which 
necessitated close and deep piling to secure a sufficiently solid 
basement. Over the piles fascines were liberally used, but 
where damp had to be provided against, as in the magazines, 
the whole of the basement on the pile heads was sealed with 
concrete to a depth of 14 métres. The buildings were erected 
by the engineers of the Roumanian Government railways, a 
German firm furnishing the machinery. The basin, intended 
to carry a minimum of 5 métres at lowest water, measures 
500 métres in length, and, starting at its farthest end with a 
width of 120 métres, widens out gradually as it nears the mouth, 
until a circle of 192 métres diameter can be described. The 
ends and side nearest the river are merely rivetted with stone 
at a convenient angle, not quayed. They are to be used for 
ships’ berths whilst waiting their turn at the elevators on the 
opposite land side, or for the loading and discharging of such 
goods as cannot be dealt with at the grain magazine or goods 
depot. The inland or magazine side of the basin is quayed for 
its entire length with concrete blocks heavily stone-faced and 
protected by substantial rubbing piles. .The administration 
buildings, custom-house and other offices stand parallel with 
the tuwn or southernmost end of the basin, where at right 
angles, on the inland side, they are joined by the goods depéts, 
which extend some distance up the quay side. These, fur- 
nished with every requisite for the safe and expeditious handling 
of all sorts of goods, are in immediate connection with the 
Roumanian railway system, so that general cargoes, if not for 
storage, can be landed, inspected and despatched with much 
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greater ease than at present, when an intermediate cartage of 
about two miles is necessary for goods for inland destinations. 
Next to the depot, extending along the quay, is the grain 
magazine, a solidly-constructed building in one rectangular 
block of 120 métres long by 30 wide, reaching a height of 
18°14 métres above the ground level and continuing below it to 
a depth of 9°50 métres. The building is divided into four parts, 
the centre and largest containing 336 vertical hexagonal silos 
standing the greatest permissible height, of which 185 silos 
have a capacity of 100 tons of 1,000 kilos each, and the remain- 
ing ones that of 50 equal tons each, the entire number capable 
of storing 25,000 tons of grain. Pending definite arrangements 
the docks will be opened to the public from November Io next, 
subject to provisional regulations, those which specially interest 
British shipping being given in the reports, 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE mayor of Plymouth, Mr. F. W. Harris, in his presidential 
address at the second annual meeting of the Devon and Corn- 
wall District Council for the National Registration of Plumbers, 
just held in the Plymouth Technical School, said he was glad 
to know that they were determined to discourage all tinkering 
in the plumbing trade. He knew, and they knew, that it had 
been the custom and practice for anybody and everybody to 
meddle with it, whether they were in the trade or out, provid- 
ing they knew a little smattering of the plumbing work ; and 
hence the disgrace and the trouble that had been brought upon 
the trade by the imperfect and improper work. He was glad 
to know there was a resolve to put down incompetent work, 
and he hoped that not one of them would ever be a party to 
aiding and encouraging any slipshod work, because he knew 
opportunities and facilities would be given them for doing 
cheap plumbing that was a disgrace to them as a trade. They 
knew, to their sorrow and regret, that death and sickness had 
been brought in their midst where imperfect and improper 
work had been performed, Let them endeavour to do their 
work in an expeditious and thorough manner, and their 
employers and those who employed them, through their 
masters, would desire that they should be sent where im- 
portant work was needed. They were now recognised as one 
of the most important trades, and the public generally were 
beginning to see and to feel that good plumbing was necessary, 
and he did hope that each one of them would take pride in his 


work. He was going to say, and he thought he did say when 
he was there a few months ago, that it was being looked upon 
as a profession, and if they would just feel that each one of 
them was engaged in a trade that was fast becoming a pro- 
fession, it would lift their thoughts and actions, and they would 
feel that they were very important persons. In the Council’s 
annual report read at the meeting it was stated :—The Council 
believe their present register is on the whole very fair to the 
qualified members of the trade, and a guarantee to the public 
that those plumbers in Devon and Cornwall who are entitled to 
assume the letters R.P.C. are trustworthy and competent 
tradesmen. ‘There is every reason to believe that as the public 
becomes better acquainted with the movement the benefits of 


the registration system will be so apparent that those persons 


holding certificates will be selected in preference to others not 
so qualified. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACTS. 


THE following report was prepared by a sub-committee of the 
Society of Architects appointed to deal with the London 
Building Law (Consolidation) Bill :— 

The draft of the London Building Law (Consolidation) Bill 
has been carefully considered by us, together with the sug- 
gestions for its amendment made by the Building Act Com- 
mittee of the London County Council and of the District 
Surveyors’ Association, and we beg to recommend that you 
submit to the Local Government Board a considerable number 
of such suggestions. These suggestions we have divided under 
two heads, “general” and “particular,” the “general” 
suggestions being— 

1, That hard and fast rules should be made in preference to 
optional rules at the discretion of district surveyors or the 
County Council ; and 

2. That as far as possible the regulations should be such as 
not to necessitate greater cost than is absolutely necessary to 
secure stable and sanitary construction. 

The “particular” suggestions have been interlined upon 
the copy of the Bill which was supplied to us, and we 
would recommend that this copy be sent in to the secretary to 
the Local Government Board at once in its present state. 
Many of them are merely verbal amplifications, but others are 
of somewhat wide significance, the most important being :— 

1. That the restriction at present in force of voids in 
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external walls to one-half their superficial area should be 
ceniory and two-thirds substituted. 

That a schedule of minimum sizes for joists, girders, 
ileus bressummers, columns and piers under same, to carry 
certain loads, should be introduced. 

3. That in buildings of the warehouse class party walls 


should be carried up to 3 feet above roofs. 


4. That a section dealing with detached chimney shafts 


should be inserted. 

5. That a section should be inserted to provide that every 
habitable room should have a window opening into the external 
air. 

6. That a section should be inserted dealing with the 
lighting and ventilation of staircases. 

7. That a section be inserted providing for the proper 
tailing down of balconies and cornices. 

8. That a section should be inserted to permit of the projec- 
tion of oriel windows and turrets over streets to a reasonable 
extent. 

g. That a section be inserted to provide that all buildings 
used both as dwellings and for purposes of trade should have 
the portions used for dwellings separated from the portions 
used for trade or storage by fire-resisting floors and enclosing 
walls, staircases and doors. 

to. That in all “ fireproof” buildings all constructional iron- 
work should be compelled to be encased completely in fire- 
resisting material. 

11. That it would harmfully and unnecessarily reduce the 
building capacity of sites where land is valuable, to adopt the 
suggestions made by the London County Council as to the area 
to be left at the back of new buildings. 

12. That the adjoining owner should be protected against 
loss through alterations to the party wall made by the building 
owner for his own benefit only, and that the adjoining owner’s 
premises should be upheld and his property and goods protected. 

13. That. the word “surveyor” as used in the Act should 
be defined as a professional member of some recognised society 
of architects or surveyors. 

14. That the by-laws of the London County Council should 
be inserted as a schedule. 

15. That very small detached buildings and greenhouses 
should be exempt from the operation of Part I. of the Act. 

16. That exempted buildings should only remain exempted 
so long as they retain the characteristics entitling them to 
exemption. 


17. That power be taken to prevent the use of buildings for 
public purposes not erected for such, if no builder be employed 
or alterations be made, unless passed by the district surveyor. 


THE WHITE ANT, 


THE British Vice-Consul at La Rochelle, in his last annual 
report, says that the town has for many years been infested 
with the white ant. This pest was introduced about the end of 
the last century, and for a long time was confined to a particular 
quarter of the town, but through the imprudence of builders 
engaged in repairing the damages these insects had done to 
the houses, who, instead of burning the old wood, ailowed it to 
be carried away, they are now almost everywhere, and many 
public and private buildings are in a dangerous state from them. 

They eat away the beams and timbers from the inside, which 
makes it very difficult to know the exact amount of damage 
done, and therefore a house can never be safe where they are 
known to be. In some cases it has been necessary, as a pre- 
caution, to have the important supporting beams and woodwork 
taken out and replaced by iron, lest the houses should come 
down unexpectedly. This has been done at the Prefecture, 
which was the first place where they appeared, and where of 
late years they have eaten part of the archives, and there are 
gardens in which it is useless to attempt to grow certain flowers 
for instance, geraniums), which they attack by eating out the 
(inside of the stalk, leaving the skin untouched. It has been 
found impossible to destroy or get rid of them. 


THE DRAINAGE OF ARUNDEL, 


THE following report from the Local Government Board has 
been received by the Arundel Town Council :— 


Whitehall, S.W.: June 24, 1892. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Local Government Board to state 
that they have under their consideration the report made by 
their inspector, Mr. Arnold Taylor, after the inquiry held by 
him with reference to the application of the Town Council of 
Arundel for sanction to borrow 4,oo0/. for works of drainage. 
The Board understood that the scheme provided for the dis- 
charge of the sewage by five outfalls into the river Arun, four 
of such outfalls being on the north side of the river and one on 
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the south, The Board consider this part of the scheme open to 

much objection, and they are advised that before its discharge THE BRIDGNORTH INCLINED RAILWAY. 

into the river the sewage from both sides, if possible, but cer- : 

tainly from the north side, should be taken to one outfall, and | THE Bridgnorth Castle Hill Inclined Railway has been opened. 

that the sewage should be strained and treated chemically | It was constructed with the view of uniting the high and low 

before being discharged into the river. The Board are further | towns of Bridgnorth, at present separated by a flight of some 

advised that the sewage from Arundel Castle should be dealt , two hundred steps and_long sloping paths. The proposal 

with in the general sewage system of the borough. I am to emanated from Mr. G. Croydon Marks, C.E., of Birmingham, 

_add that as the additional works now suggested would increase who had carried out similar undertakings elsewhere, and, acting 
the cost of the scheme, the Board would be preparec to enter- under his suggestions, the Corporation of Bridgnorth assisted 

tain an application for sanction to a loan of the increased in the formation of a company for the purpose of constructing 

amount, to be repaid within a period of thirty years, in order to the railway. In November of last year the first piece of rock 

lighten the amount to be paid annually out of the borough rate. | was cut, and ever since then the task of cutting through some 

I am to request that the Town Council give these suggestions | 50 feet of solid rock has been going on. The excavation of the 

their consideration. If they determine to act upon them acopy | Solid red sandstone rock was a matter requiring great caution 

of any resolutions passed by the Town Council should be sent | and skill, as owing to the houses immediately below, too heavy 

to the Board, accompanied by revised plans and estimates.—I | °F sudden a charge would have meant total demolition of the 

am, sir, your obedient servant, dwellings, with more or less injury to the occupants. The 

A. C. DALTON, Assistant Secretary. removal of the rock from some positions of the cuttings was, in 

effect, the removal of the supporting wall or back of some 
adjacent houses, which were found to be primitively and most 
economically constructed, having only front and side walls 
built against the rock, which formed the back support. The 
gradient or inclination of the track, which is the steepest in 
England, may be popularly understood by defining it as a rise 
ROSEBERY AVENUE, of one foot in a horizontal length of about one foot and a half, 

and the cutting has a vertical depth at one place of about 50 

ON Saturday the last portion of the new street from the | feet, cut entirely out of the solid rock. The length of the track 
Angel, Islington, to the Holborn Town Hall was opened. | is 201 feet, and the vertical rise or lift is 111 feet. The system 
This improvement is one which was .initiated by the | of working the inclined railway cars is upon a patent principle, 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and the roadway which has | embodying also the engineer’s latest improvements suggested 
been constructed is 1,173 yards in length, and has running | by experience gathered from the working of similar under- 
under it a subway for the convenience of electric light- | takings. The motive power is water, employed as a balance 
ing wires, &c., high enough for a man to walk through. | or counterweight, which is led into one car when at the top of 
The roadway has been constructed by portions, and in the | the track, to overbalance and draw up the companion car at the 
course of the work, which has been done in three sections, | bottom of the track. The two cars, each capable of carrying 
2,382 persons have been displaced and subsequently pro- | eighteen passengers, run on independent pairs of rails, and are 
vided for. The improvement has cost 353,526/., but the cost | securely connected to each other by two steel wire cables, each 
will be diminished by the sale of unused lands. The thorough- | of which is amply strong to do the whole work. Thus, as one 
fare has been named Rosebery Avenue, and will form a | water-weighted car descends it causes the companion car to 
valuable route from Holborn northwards. These facts were | ascend. ‘The steel rails are secured to sleepers bolted down to 
briefly explained on Saturday at the formal opening of the | the solid rock, each sleeper being also held in position by being 
ceremony by Mr. Clarke, the late chairman of the Works Com- | embedded into concrete blocks. Water is pumped from the 
mittee, and the declaration of the opening of the roadway by | bottom to the top tank by means of a pair of double-acting 
Mr. Hutton brought the brief proceedings to a close. horizontal pumps, driven independently by a pair of the latest 
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type “ Forward” gas-engines. The safety of the passengers 
has been the first thought of Mr. Croydon Marks, the engineer, 
and it is difficult to imagine any contingency not provided for 
in a most ample manner. The most evident portion of the 
railway, viz. the rope for connecting one car with the other, is 
duplicated. There are two steel wire cables of Craddock’s 
extra quality, each capable of sustaining a load fifteen times in 
excess of that which has to be brought on to the cars before 
breaking. Thus the two steel wire cables are thirty times 
stronger than the load that has to be put upon them. Beyond 
the question of duplication and extra strength, automatic wedge 
brakes come into action in the event of either or, what is im- 
possible, both of the ropes breaking. Brakes also come into 
play if too great a speed is attained, and instantly arrest the 
motion of each car by gripping the rails on all four sides. The 
distinguishing feature of the system of working, and one which 
should satisfy the most timid of passengers, is that the cars 
cannot run down the incline by themselves, but that if left un- 
touched they will stop perfectly still, gripping the rails with a 
tremendous vice-like tenacity. It is only when both brakesmen 
wish the cars to go that they can move. The act of turning the 
hand-wheel on each car raises the weight which is normally 
pressing on to the water to convey pressure to the hydraulic 
cylinders connected to each brake gripper. The water under 
pressure travels through strong duplicate copper pipes, and 
exerts, except when the brakesman raises the weight, an enor- 
mous pressure upon the rails. During the journey of the cars, 
should either of the brakesmen release their hold upon the 
hand-wheels, then the cars would instantly stop. 


ELIZABETHAN BUILDINGS. 


THE age of Elizabethan architecture was that of palace-building, 
not church-building, and a style developed itself which was 
eminently palatial in many of its qualities, and certainly neither 
deficient in stateliness, one important ingredient, nor in _pic- 
turesqueness. By no means is it pretended to assert that 
stateliness and picturesqueness invariably mark all the pro- 
ductions in that style, because many of them possess neither 
the one quality nor the other, yet such is the case with regard 
to all styles, a style being only a particular language of archi- 
tecture, and the merely making use of it does not confer the 
power of employing it with mastery or even with good taste, 


otherwise we should not have so much flat and vulgar’ archi- 
tectural prose under the name of Classical, Italian and Gothic 
styles. Few architectural writers, however, have admitted 
the claims of Elizabethan to be considered a style; those 
who have spoken of it as requiring historical mention 
have done little more than enumerate some examples of it, 
while others have condemned it in the most unqualified 
manner. If censors of Elizabethan had taken the pains they. 
might perhaps have made out a tolerably fair case against 
the style, at least what would have looked so, though in reality 
founded upon one-sided argument, whereas they do not even 
make any show of criticism at all. To object that Elizabethan 
is neither Gothic nor Italian is childish, for if it were it would 
not constitute a style by itself; to set it aside disdainfully as an 
impure style is not much wiser, because all transition styles are 
of necessity more or less impure, for they are made up of 
elements that have not yet been brought into consistency ; to 
denounce it as illegitimate, without first convincing us that it is 
worthless, is sheer extravagance : in art the successful is always 
the legitimate. A style is not to be judged by unworthy speci- 
mens or commonplace productions, but according to what it is 
when treated with taste, and according to the scope it hold 
out to those who are capable of so treating it. There certainly 
is a great deal of dross in Elizabethan buildings, and it is 
that which, while on the one hand it has caused it to be con- 
demned as essentially corrupt, has on the other obtained for it 
the favour of those who fancy that seeming waywardness and 
utter rejection of positive rules render it particularly easy for 
imitation, and that its merest conceits put together anyhow will 
constitute “genuine Elizabethan,” and of course something 
excellent as such. Both its detractors and its admirers are 
equally one-sided : the latter are as obstinately blind to its worst 
vices and defects as the others are to its merits and capabilities ; 
they mistake the faults and blemishes of particular buildings for 
characteristics of the style itself. Historical interest it certainly 
possesses, nor is it deficient in artistic merit. 

The style itself, indeed, is by no means one for either indis- 
criminate or servile copying, for even the very best examples 
present something exceptionable, and what, though we tolerate 
it in them because they are genuine and authenticated records 
of the style, becomes intolerable at second-hand. In the hands 
of an artist capable of treating it with both freedom and feeling, 
of seizing upon and bringing out all its better qualities, and not 
afraid of discarding or reforming its baser ones, very much may 
yet be made of Elizabethan, and there surely need be no 
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scrupulousness about tampering with a style which is in a . frequently enriched with one or more bands (either sculptured 
manner outlawed by the majority of architectural teachers. In ' or plain), and the lower part of the shafts is often covered with 
one respect it will not bear any great liberty to be taken with it, arabesque carving. Pilasters are similarly treated—sometimes 
since it does not admit of being simplified, that is, not by the banded, sometimes panelled, and frequently filled in with 
usual process of paring down, or omitting embellishment and arabesques or other ornaments, among which raised facetted 
attenuating such members as are retained. Deprived of vigour blocks are very common. Entablatures are almost invari- 
and richness, many of the forms become not only spiritless, but ably made to break over columns, and are so crowded with 
uncouth, and, on the other hand, embellishment, without regard mouldings and other carvings as to have the look of being all 
to other essential characteristics, may be made to look like cornice. Orders are usually applied only to parts of a front ; 
tawdry ornament. Strange as it may sound to many, one great | for instance, the centre, which is marked out as a lofty frontis- 
difficulty attending this style arises from there being nothing piece or portal ornamented with several tiers of columns, and 
like a system of rules for it, no standard examples, for many of _ thus not only distinguished from the rest, but in many in- 
the very best examples differ so very much from one another stances rendered quite distinct, all besides being comparatively 
that they are rather apt to bewilder by the choice they afford. | genuine Tudor, without intermixture of foreign elements. 
Hence merely to say that a building—more especially a modern , Even where such is not the case, the Tudor physiognomy 
one—is in the Elizabethan style, is saying nothing—is rather _ manifests itself in windows and bays, which last are almost as 
telling us what it is not than what it really is. Wehave things peculiar to our English architecture of the period as small 
of the most opposite character imaginable passing under that | circular towers and turrets with conical or spire-like roofs are 
name. to that of Flanders and France. Although square-headed and 
It is equally unjust and indiscreet to speak of Elizabethan | without tracery of any kind, the windows retain a good deal of 
architecture, as is usually done, as being marked by the intro- | the latest Gothic or Perpendicular character, being divided by 
duction of the Grecian orders, those employed in it having | mullions and transoms into numerous compartments after the 
nothing whatever in common with the orders of antiquity but , manner of panelling, a mode that freely admits of a window 
that sort of resemblance which renders us all the more sen- ; being made of any extent; and not only are single windows 
sible of the prodigious difference between the respective styles. | sometimes exceedingly spacious, but are put so closely together 
Considered as Classical or antique, they can be regarded only , as to render the whole of a front nearly all window. 
as grotesque parodies, since the application of them in all the Almost every imaginable combination of curves, both con- 
varieties of the Renaissance style is as contrary to the prac- | cave and convex, with straight lines and angles, are to be met 
tice of the ancients as their character is dissimilar. The ; with in gables. Differently shaped gables often occur in the 
orders are employed merely as decoration, and then only for | same building, and produce very great effect of outline, which 
the separate storeys of an edifice, or for distinct compartments , is further increased by embellished parapets, with balls and 
of a front. Hence they are invariably microstyle, and are | other ornaments upon them, by small domes on turrets, and by 
still further reduced in height by being placed on tall pedestals, | chimney shafts, all which, mingled together in glorious con- 
and look all the smaller owing to the spacious proportions of , fusion, often give an air of picturesque magnificence to what 
the windows between them. In fact they are to be regarded | are otherwise rather plain and homely structures, and impart 
only as accessories and decorative filling up, for they have | animation to what would else be lumpish masses. In like 
scarcely aught of even the apparent character of columniation. | manner porches and balustraded terraces often give character 
In point of design too they retain little of the orders after | to the lower part of a building, while the upper may be com- 
which they are named. With the exception of one or two dis- | paratively flat and uninteresting. The style is excellently well 
i 


tinctive marks, such as the Doric triglyphs and the forms of | adapted for brick and stone, such contrast of colour seeming 
the respective capitals, they are all assimilated in character, the | natural to it, and serving to bring out the several parts more 
Doric being frequently quite as slender and as much embellished | distinctly. The brick ought invariably to be red, and of 
or more so than the Corinthian. Pedestals are mostly panelled | superior quality and execution; for white or yellow bricks 
and filled in with ornament, the panels themselves being dis- | are so far from producing a similar effect, that they have 
tinguished by a variety of patterns. The shafts of columns are | both an insipid and mean appearance, the building seeming 
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at a distance to be of stone, and when approached dis- 
covered to be of an inferior material. 
is often variegated by the intermixture of darker bricks, so dis- 
posed as to form a regular pattern on the walls, generally con- 
sisting of intersecting diagonal lines. There are also many 
instances of brick alone being employed, the ornamental mem- 
bers being formed of moulded bricks, and though the effect is 
comparatively sombre, it is by no means unpleasing. 

To the internal characteristics of the Elizabethan style 
belong spacious bay windows; long and ample galleries, but 
generally of low proportions ; massive and elaborately-sculp- 
tured chimney-pieces ; screens of similar character, either with 
open arches or doors ; wainscotted and panelled walls ; ceilings 
highly enriched, and sometimes arched, and entirely covered 
with scrollwork foliage ; and wide staircases with richly carved 
balustrades. The prevailing character is that of heaviness and 
stateliness, on which account it is ill-suited for literal imitation 
at the present day, especially for houses upon a moderate scale 
or for small rooms. In external architecture many of the 
defects of detail are merged in the picturesque impressiveness 
of the whole; but a similar degree of capriciousness and 
heaviness brought near to the eye within a room is apt to strike 
chiefly as too rudely grotesque and ponderous. Besides which 
it is an expensive style for internal finishings, for though it will 
very well bear to be greatly refined upon, it hardly admits of 
being simplified, decoration even partaking of gorgeousness 
being almost indispensably-necessary to conceal the native un- 
couthness of both forms and proportions. 
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tional school accommodation at Eastbourne have issued a 
circular appealing for subscriptions towards this object. After 
calling attention to the resolutions passed at the meeting of 
clergy and school managers, the circular proceeds :—“ The 
cost to provide this additional free accommodation for 1,000 
children would probably be between 6,0co/. and 7,000/., towards 
which the committee have every assurance that the National 
Society and the Chichester Diocesan Society would make 
grants, which, however, would be small compared with the 
total sum required. The committee desired to point out that 
however large this sum may appear it is very much smaller 
than if the public elementary education in Eastbourne were 
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carried on under a School Board. The Education Department 
has stated that Eastbourne should be provided with school 
accommodation for 5,000 children. In the event of a School 


' Board being forced upon the town, it would be necessary to 


build new schools, as the greater number of those now built 
would not be available for the purposes of a School Board, 
and an outlay of 30,000/. to 40,000/, would probably be in- 
curred, A rate would be levied for repayment of this sum with 
interest. The committee (of which the Mayor is chairman) 
therefore venture earnestly and confidently to appeal to the 
inhabitants of Eastbourne to assist them in providing the 
necessary increased school accommodation for the town.” 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


IN the Manchester County Court, Adam Powell brought an 
action under the Employers’ Liability Act against Mr. W. G. 
Sutherland, decorator, of Manchester, to recover 239/. 19s. 6d. 
as compensation for injuries sustained by the plaintiff whilst in 
the service of the defendant. On October 26, while engaged in 
cleaning the ceiling of the porch at the Gorton parish church, the 
scaffolding on which the plaintiff stood suddenly gave way, and 
he fell to the ground and sustained serious injury. Both his 
legs were broken, and the right limb has since been amputated. 
For the plaintiff it was contended that the accident was due to 
some default on the part of defendant or his foreman, and that 
he was therefore liable under the Employers’ Liability Act. 
Mr. Cobbett alleged that a negligent order was given by 
the defendant’s foreman, James Pinder, and that the scaffolding 
was defective in consequence. The defendant repudiated the 
charge of negligence, and insisted that the plaintiff himself was 
responsible for the fixing of the scaffolding. The form of 
scaffolding made use of by the plaintiff was such, the defendant 
contended, as was frequently used—a plank upheld by two 
ladders—and if plaintiff had taken the trouble to search the 
vestries of the church he would have found a pair of trestles, 
which were admittedly safer than ladders—unless the plank was 
bound to the ladders—for scaffolding purpcses. Pinder, the 
defendant’s foreman, said he told Powell to get the best scaffold 
he could to suit himself, and that on Powell saying the trestle 
was too short, he told him to do the best he could, and that 
there were suitable trestles in the vestry of the church. Pinder 
afterwards went to the place and saw what scaffold had 
been put up. He learned after the accident that there were 
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suitable trestles in the vestries of the church all the 
time. He did not suggest that ladders should be used to make 
the scaffold. After a lengthened hearing of evidence, the 
judge found for the plaintiff for the full amount claimed and 
costs. He held that a negligent order was given in the first 
place, and that the accident resulted from: the workman con- 
forming to that order. The judge agreed to stay execution for 
twenty-one days, execution to be still further stayed in the event 
of an appeal being entered within that time. 


PLUMBING EXAMINATION IN SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


THE Board of Water Supply and Sewerage have entrusted the 
granting of certificates to master plumbers after examination to 
the Sydney Technical College. The following questions were 
set before the candidates, and it was announced that candidates 
were required to attempt nine questions to pass, of which two 
must be in general principles, two in roof-work, three, including 
Nos, ro and 11, in inside work, and two in hot-water supply. 
Wherever possible applicants were to illustrate their answers 
by sketches, no matter how rough, provided the essential parts 
are shown. 


General Principles. 
(Two of these questions must be attempted.) 

1. A circular tank is to be made of sheet metal 3 feet 
diameter by 6 feet deep. How many gallons of water will it 
hold when filled to 6 inches from the top? ~ What will be the 
weight of the water, and what length and breadth of sheets will , 
be required to make the sides? 

2. There is 3 feet of height available for a water tank in a 
roof; the tank is required to hold a little over 560 gallons ; 
what length and breadth would it require to be to provide the 
storage with the water 6 inches below the top edge, and what | 
dimensions should it be in order to give this capacity with the 
smallest amount of material in sides and bottom, the height of 
course being 3 feet ? 

3. A 2-inch pipe and a 4-inch pipe are made of 7-Ib. lead. | 
Is there any difference in the pressure of water each can stand ? 
If so, how many times is the one stronger than the other ? 

4. What is the average weight of a cubic inch of lead? 
How would you determine the thickness of metal in a 7-Ib. lead 
soil pipe? What is meant by a 12-Ib. drawn lead pipe, 1-inch 
bore ? eer 
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LRoofwork. 
(Two of these questions must be attempted.) 
5. Rain occasionally falls in Sydney for a few minutes at 


_ the rate of 4 inches per hour. At that rate how many gallons 


would require to be carried off in fifteen minutes from a roof on 
plan Io feet on single slope by 20 feet along eaves? What size 
of lead box gutter would you provide to carry off this rainfall 
with one down-spout? What fall would it need? How many 
drips would you put in? What size and depth would you make 
your gutter-box or cess-box, and what diameter your down- 
spout, supposing it to be 16 feet high? Sketch the plan of the 
gutter and connections you would adopt. 

6. Give sectional sketches of the forms you would use of 
the following parts :—a, A 23-inch drip in a lead box-gutter. 
6. A junction roll on a lead flat, with or without a wood batten. 
c. Lead ridging showing method of securing it to roof. ad. The 
arrangement you would adopt for making a close-cut slate hip 
watertight. Give your reasons for the various forms suggested. 

7.. What weight of sheet lead would you use for (a) gutters, 
(4) ridging and hips, (c) valleys, (d) flats, (e) flashings, (Sf) 
aprons, (g) soakers or under flashings? Describe witha sketch 
the method of applying, say alongside of a stone chimney in a 
slate roof, over flashings, gutter flashings and soakers or under 
flashings, stating what you consider the relative advantages or 
otherwise of each method. 

8. The average yearly rainfall about Sydney is nearly 50 
inches. How many gallons would this mean an a one-third 


rise hip roof, 20 feet by 20 feet, on plan, and how much of this 


would you provide storage for in a tank for general use, in a 
small house containing, say, six people when a horse and a buggy 
are kept, and give your reasons? Would you or would you not 
advise the use of rain-water from roofs for domestic purposes in 
a large city like Sydney, and why or why not? 

g. What precautions should be taken in arranging rain- 


_ Storage tanks for roof water, and what means would you sug- 


gest for collecting it in a pure state, and preserving it in that 
condition ? 


Inside Work. 

(Questions Io and 11, together with one other, must be 
attempted.) 

State the most important provision of the by-laws and 


regulations of the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and 


Sewerage regarding the following points :— 
10. Water Supply.—Size of ‘services for single houses and 
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blocks, and regulations for tapping mains; materials, sizes, 
weights or strength of service pipes; stop and bib cocks, 
cistern valve and overflows, services in relation to underground 
tanks ; w.c. and urinal services ; bath services and overflows ; 
steam boiler services ; flexible hose and water meters. 

It. Sewerage.—Materials, sizes, weights, joints, connections 
and arrangement of waste-pipes from closets, urinals, slop or 
housemaid’s sinks, kitchen sinks, baths and basins—which of 
these may have waste-pipes in common and which must be 
kept separate? Overflows, disconnections, ventilation, soil 
pipes or drains under houses with the materials, jointing, sizes 
and minimum fall required and the method of laying; fittings 
as cisterns, w.c.’s, basins, baths, sinks, urinals, traps ; pro- 
vision for storing, flushing ; water and flushing arrangements 
required. 

12. State your ideas as.to the objects of the modern systems 
of plumber-work dealing with public water supply and disposal 
of sewage and waste water in houses and other buildings, 
defining. the difference between self-cleansing and _non-self- 
cleansing drains, traps, soil and waste- -pipes, and general 
fittings, giving examples. 

13. State the difference between, a- pan-closet; a ‘valve- closet 
and a wash-out, and illustrate by a sketch how you would fit up 
a valve box-ventilation pipe and where you would :lead it to, 
and also how arrange @ pan-overflow to a valve-closet so as to 
avoid possible offensive smell and:comply with the Water-supply 
and Sewerage Board’s regulations ? 

14. Describe the action of a Clarke’s automatic flush trough 
closet. If it were proposed to fix one on the’second floor of a 
warehouse with a view to flushing an old 4-inch soil-pipe open 
full way to the air above the roof, but closed with an unventilated 
dip trap at bottom, and having two closets with pipe or D-traps 
but no air-pipes—one on ground and one on first floor—what 
would be your advice as to its efficiency and action for the 
purpose ‘intended, and would you have any suggestions to 
make as to any further precautions necessary? 
them. 

¥ is By aes fot-water Supply. 
z (Two of these questions must be attempted.) 

15. What is the temperature on the common thermometer 
of the boiling-point of water? Is it always the same, or, if not, 
why.and how much does it vary? 

16..What is the object and necessity of so-called steam or 
air-pipes.or valves in a hot-water supply system? Is it to 
provide for steam or air, and if the latter, how does the air 
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appear in the pipes at all, and what would be its effect on the 
system if it could collect there ? 

17. State the relation between “head” and “ pressure per 
square inch” in water matters, and give the rule for converting 
head into pressure and pressure into head. If the cistern 
supplying one hot-water system were Io feet above the furnace- 
boiler, and in another 60 feet above, what would be the pressure 
due to the head to be provided for in the boiler in each case, 
and what influence, if any, would it have on the temperature of 
the boiling-point? Mention any special precautions you would 
think necessary in the case of the 60 feet height. 

18, What causes the water to circulate in a properly- 
arranged hot water supply system, and why will it not cir- 
culate in certain cases? Could the water heat without 
circulation? What is the most desirable position for the 
boiler as to its level in relation to the circulation pipes? 
Give reasons for your opinion. 

19.-State generally how you would determine through what 


length | of pipe water would circulate under’ the conditions : 


available to you in any case; how you would ‘fix the sizes of 
pipes necessary, and what influence on ‘these matters, if any, 


- would covering the pipes with felt have. ‘ 


20. Mention what precautions you would take in arranging 


a hot-water supply to prevent the water being drawn off from.’ 


‘the circulating tank or the~ boiler in the event of the water 


ee 


being cut.off at the main, so as to ayoid- danger or damage 
from the overheating of. the dry boiler. ~ 
to see a deranged. water supply system, “and -fouind” that, owin 
to the water “being temporarily turned “off for‘ repairs to” the 
main, the kitchen range boiler was* dried up and ‘red: hot, w 
first and. instant precaution. -would- you take“against. the: cy 
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CRYSTAL PALACE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. 


WE are informed that the following awards have been made by 
the judges at the Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition :— 


Diploma of Honour. 


Messrs. Crossley ‘Bros. of Manchester, H. M. 
Office, L. B. & S. C. Railway Co, L. C. & D. Railway Co., 
L, & N.-W. Railway Co. 


Diploma of Honour and Gold Medal. 
Brush Electrical Light Co., Belvedere Road, S.E. ; Cromp- 
ton & Co., 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Gold Medal. 

Messrs. Laing, Wharton & Down, 82A New Bond Street, 
S.W. 

Silver Medal. 

Messrs. Chubb & Co., 128 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; 
Dick, Kerr & Co., 101 Leadenhall Street, E.C.; F. Giles & Co., 
Kensington High Street, W. ; Laing, Wharton & Down, 82A 
New Bond Street, W.; Rashleigh, Phipps & Dawson, 53 
Berners Street, W. ; Waygood & Co., Falmouth Road, S.E. ; 
Woodhouse & Rawson, 88 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Bronze Medal. 
Messrs. Croggon & Co., 16 Upper Thames Street, E.C. ; 
Fowler, Lancaster & Co., Birmingham ; Mr. E. S. Hindley, 
Bourton, Dorset ; Mr. George Jennings, Stangate, Lambeth. 


FRENCH MACADAMISED STONE IN ENGLAND. 


THE British Consul at Cherbourg, in his last report, refers to 
the extraordinary growth in the trade in macadamised stone 
between that port and this country. This export, which in 
1890 increased tenfold over 1889, has trebled from 1890 to 1891 
(when it amounted to nearly 30,000 tons), and, still in its 
infancy, is, he says, capable of almost unlimited expansion. 
Much, however, remains to be done to give it legitimate im- 
pulse ; it is imperative that a tramway be established from the 
quarries in the Montagne de Roule to the shipping quays, thus 
avoiding the expense and delays of cartage from the quarries ; 
that cranes be erected on the quays so as to insure rapid ship- 
ments ; and that more powerful and effective machinery be 
erected at the quarries. Towards these necessary improve- 
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ments something has to be done. A concession has been 
granted to the French company for constructing railways of 
secondary importance, to lay a tramway along the Rue du Val 
de Saire, from the point where it meets the road from the 
quarries and round the quays. The lessees of the quarries 
have agreed to construct a tramway from the quarries to meet 
that to the quays, and it is hoped that during the present year 
the work will be completed, and thus considerably promote the 
exportation of macadamised stone. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


11983. Arthur James Wells, for “ Improvements relating to 
partitions for drawers, shelving and similar articles.” 

12003. Charles Benjamin Chapman and Lewis William 
Goold, for “A new or improved boot receptacle for hotel and 
other doors.” 

12036. William Righter Comings and Addison Alexander 
Righter, for “Improvements in presses for drawings and 
stamping.” 

12061. Alfred Julius Boult, for “An improved locking 
device.” 

12073. William Robertson, for “Improved curtain carrier 
for bay windows.” 

12096. Ernst Reiss, for “Improvements relating to .the 
means for connecting or fastening together building stones or 
slabs for the formation of walls or ceilings.” 

12100. Walter Mizen, for ‘“ An improved fire-escape.” 

12164. Franklin Fulton Hodges, for “Improvements in 
fabrics suitable for floor coverings and like uses.” 

12177. Franz Rapp, for “ Improvements in window blinds.” 

12318. John Joseph Milburn, for ‘‘ Improvements in latches 
and locks.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Law Courts, Dublin. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 
Guy’s Hospital, London (The College). 
Bethnal Green Hospital, London. Hastings Conservative Club. 
Children’s Hospital, London. Registry of Deeds, Dublin. 
New Schools, Peterborough, for the Great Northern Railway Company. 
New Board Schools, Manor Park, E.; East Ham, E.; Burnley, Leicester; 
Newport (Mon.), Castlethorpe, &c. 
Arundel, Dacre and Granville Houses (Duke of Norfolk’s Estates). 
St. Peter’s Church, Vere St.,W. Killorglin Church, co. Kerry, Ireland. 
Henley Church. Birkenshaw Church, Yorks. = 
New Churches—Leeds, Southampton, Aldershot, Walsall, &c. Seura cna mat 


Hospital Convalescent Home, Parkwood. 
The Workhouse, Sunderland. 

Leeds and County Conservative Club. 
Bristol Liberal Club. 
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THE 
Architect and Gontract Reporter, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Lhe authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communtcattons. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,” As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ucularly requested that information of this description be 
Sorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” . 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) Lo 2 
For every Additional Line . : : 
For Quarter Page ' . . ’ 
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Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
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175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERCARN.—July 25.—For Building 
Mr. George Rosser, Architect, Aberdeen. 

AcTON.—July 27.—For Making New Road and Gulleys. 
Mr. Edward Monson, jun., Architect, Grosvenor House, The 
Vale, Acton, W. 

AXBRIDGE.—Aug. 8.—For Alterations to Workhouse. 
Messrs. Price & Wooler, Architects, Weston-super-Mare. 
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Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 
Installations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, 
Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter << ~— 

to any address, and to submit Schemes and Hstimates for 7 


WARMING AnD VENTILATING /, 


g° ; any proposed or existing building. bgioe 
All difficulty in the employment oz transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
a Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACH MAN, 
Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


AUDENSHAW.—July 25.—For Building Shippon, &c., for the 
Waterworks Committee, Manchester Corporation. Mr. T. H. G. 
Berrey, Waterworks Offices, Town Hall, Manchester. 


BAKEWELL.—Aug. 1.—For Alterations to Washhouse at 
the Workhouse. Mr. E. M. Longsdon, Architect, Town Hall, 
Bakewell. 

BANGOR.—July 30.—For Building College and Principal’s 
Residence. Mr. Robert Grierson, Architect, Masonic Chambers, 
Bangor. 

BANSTEAD.—July 26.—For Additional Buildings at Ban- 
stead Asylum. Mr. H. Smith, Surveyor, 8 John Street, 
Adelphi. 

BELFAST.—Aug. 10.—For Supplying and Erecting Iron and 
Steel Work, Retort House. Engineer, Gas Works, Belfast. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—July 30.—For Additions to Police Station. 
Mr. James Robinson, Architect, 13 Southgate Street, Win- 
chester. 

BRADFORD.—July 25.—For Building Thirteen Houses and 
Stables. Mr. A. Sharp, Architect, Albany Buildings, Market 
Street, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—For Building Five Houses. Messrs. Bray- 
shaw & Dixon, Architects, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 


BRAMLEY.—For Building Three Houses. Mr. F. W. 
Rhodes, Architect, Upper Wortley. 
BRISTOL.—For Building Chapel and School. Mr. H. J. 


Jones, Architect, Wellington Chambers, Bridge Street, Bristol. 

BURTON.—July 28.—For Sewering, Levelling, Paving, &c. 
Anglesey Estate Offices, Burton-on-Trent. 2 

Bury.—July 28.—For Building Technical School. 
Borough Engineer. 

CANTERBURY.—July 28.—For Supplying Broken Granite 
and Gravel. Mr. Henry Fielding, Town Clerk, Canterbury. 

CARDIFF.—July 27.—For Constructing Brick Sewer. - Mr. 
W. Harper, Town Hall, Cardiff. - 

CARLISLE.—For Additions and Alterations to Trinity © 
Church Schools. Mr. G. Dale Oliver, Architect, Carlisle. 

CASTLECOMER.——July 31.—For Additions to Presentation 
Convent. Mr. William Hague, Architect, 50 Dawson Street, 
Dublin. 

CHATHAM.—Aug. 
Chatham Barracks. 
Chatham. 

CoNwWAyY.—July 29.—For Building Steel Suspension Bridge. 
Mr. T. B. Farrington, Castle Street, Conway. 

CrosBy.—July 27.—For Enlarging Police Station. Messrs. 
F. & G. Holme, 8 Westminster Chambers, Crosshall Street, 
Liverpool. 

CUCKFIELD.—July 27.—For Constructing Pipe Sewers. 
Mr. W. Beach, Surveyor, Perrymount Road, Hayward’s Heath. 

DARTFORD.—Aug. 4.—For Supplying Broken Granite. Mr. 
J. C. Hayward, Sessions House, Dartford. 

DEWSBURY. — July 26.—For Building Three Dvwelling- 
houses. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfeld. 

DEWSBURY.—July 22.—For Building Five Houses, &c. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Dewsbury. 

DEWSBURY.—July 29.—For Building Infant School. Messrs. 
Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

DOWNPATRICK.—July 29.—For Building School-house. 
Mr. S. P. Close, Architect, 53 Waring Street, Belfast. 

DUBLIN. — July 28.— For Taking-down and Rebuilding 
Boiler-house Chimney. Mr. Thomas Phelan, Board of Guar- 
dians, James Street, Dublin. 

DUNDALK.—Aug, 15.—For Constructing new Avenue, 
Metalling, Draining, &c. Mr. R. P. T. Logan, Dundalk. 

EASINGWOLD.—July 29.— For Building Bathrooms at Work- 
house. Mr. F, J. H. Robinson, Clerk to the Guardians, 


Easingwold, 
TH: ELECTRIC BLACKMAN, 


The 


4.—For Painting and Whitewashing 
Royal Engineer Office, Inner Lines 


es 


TRADE MARK 
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East MOLESEY.—July 29.—For Supplying Kentish Chalk 


Flints. Surveyor, Local Board Offices, East Molesey. 
-Ecur. For Erecting Two Miles of Five-bar Fence. Mr. 
J. Farquiar Auctioneer, Echt. 
ELDWICK.—July 25.—For Building House. Messrs.Walker 


& Collinson, Architects, 13 Piece Hall Yard, Bradford. 


EXMINSTER.—Aug. 2.—For Additions to County Asylum. | 


Mr. E. H. Harbottle, ‘Architect, County Chambers, Exeter. 

FERNDALE.—July 26.—For Building Additional Wing to 
Premises. Mr. W. Jones, Architect, 56 Fountain Street, 
Ferndale. 

GNOSALL.—F or Bultding Porchyeots 
Mr: C. Lynam, Architect, Stoke- -upon-Trent. 

GOVILON.—July 25.—For Building Classroom and Offices. 
Mr. R. R. Jones, Canal Bank, Govilon. 

’ GREASBROUGH.—July 26.—For Additions and Alterations 
to Stores. Mr. J. Platts, Architect, Rawmarsh Hill, Greas- 
brough 


Lawrence Church. 


HAMMERSMITH.—July 25.—For Building Postal Sorting | 
H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 White- | 


Office. Mr. 
hall Place, S.W. 


HaAmpron.—Aug. 5.—For Supplying Broken Granite, Gravel 
and Flints. Mr. J. ‘Kemp, Local Board Offices, Lion Square, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

HANDSWORTH.—July 27.—For Sewering, Revne: Chan- 
nelling and Making-up Roads. Mr. E. Kenworthy, Public 
Offices, Handsworth. : 


iron Unclimbable Fencing. Mr. S. S. Grimley, The Burroughs, 
Hendon, N.W. 


HEREFORDSHIRE.—July. 30.—For Repairing Bridges. 
J. ¥. Symonds, Shire Hall, Hereford. 

Weer cee 3-—For Building Hospital for Infectious 
Diseases. Mr. H. T. Sidwell, Architect, Herne Bay. 


HOYLAND NETHER.—July 26.—For Sewering, Kerbing 
and Metalling Roads. Mr. William Farrington, Town Hall, 
Hoyland Nether, near Barnsley. 


Mr. 


' Messrs. 


KENDAL.—For Making Efficient Sanitary Accommodation 
for Twelve Houses. Mr. John Stalker, Architect, Kendal. 

KENDAL.—For Building New Wing, Headmaster’s House, 
Dining-Hall, Dormitories, &c., Grammar School. Mr, S. Shaw, 
Architect, 45 Highgate, Kendal. 

KENSINGTON.—July 26.—For Reconstructing Pipe and 
Brick Sewer. Mr. W. Weaver, Town Hall, Kensington. 

KINGSWOOD.—July 23.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
James Medland, County Architect, 15 Clarence Street, 
_ Gloucester. 

LEEDS.—July 25.—For Buildings for Electricity Works. 
Milnes & France, Architects, 99 Swan Arcade, 


| Bradford. 


LIVERPOOL.—July 27.—For Constructing Pipe Sewer with 
Manholes, &c. Mr. John Price, Local Board Offices, Lark 
Lane, Liverpool. 

LLANELLY.—Aug. 10.—For Building. New Wards at the 
Workhouse. Mr. W. Griffiths, Architect, Llanelly. 

LLANOVER.—-Aug. 1.—For Reseating, &c., Hanover Chapel. 
Mr. E. Foster, Abergavenny. 


LONDON.—July 25.—For Repairing, Painting, &c. Mr. 


| Wm. S. Cross, Architect, 18 Outer Temple, W.C. 


' Schools. 
HENDON.—Aug. 2.—For Supplying and Fixing Wrought- | 


MAIDSTONE.—July 23.—For Tar or Cement Concrete 
Paving. Mr. Walter G. Scoones, Borough Engineer, Fair 
Meadow, Maidstone. 

MOSELEY.—July 27.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Mr. G. H. Stanger, Architect, Queen’s Chambers, 
North Street, Wolverhampton. 

NoTrINncHAM.—For Building School. 
Architect, Weekday Cross, Nottingham. 

Norton.—July 25.—For Providing and Laying Cast-iron 
Water Mains, Irregular Pipes, Valves, Hydrants, &c. Mr. W. 
Botterill, Clerk to the Local Board, Norton, Malton. 

OTLEY.—For Building Six Houses. Messrs. Fairbank & 
Wall, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

OXFORD.—July 30.—For Supplying and Erecting Iron 
Fencing, Gates, “kc... ) Mr.” W. * it. pares City Engineer, 


Mr. A. M. Bromley, 


HUCKNALL, TORKARD.—Aug. 3.—For Constructing Sewers. | Oxford. 


Mr. W. Swann, Local Board Offices, Watnall Road, Hucknall 
ee 


PARKSTONE.—For Building Church. Messrs. Lawson & 


i Donkin, Architects, Yelverton Chambers, Bournemouth. 


ARCH SMITH & STEVENS. 
HYDRAULIC 


IFTS..2 “RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & Magor’s Patent. 
“THEH SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


‘SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


SS SE 
‘CONDON SHOW ROOM 155. ‘QUEEN VICTORIAST E.C. 
Ge WM ki dio FT BS co. as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 


ei Kh 
ree qt i a E FE A i ING 


|< gominen | 


‘APPARATUS, 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


= Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Recommended by many of the most. eminent 
Architects throughout the Uni the United Kingdom. 


rm ||Every kind “of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
near Manchester. 


||[STOVES AND. FIRE | GRATES. 


Hot Water Heaters. 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 


thc? 
VON SLB VOVOS OI IH 
Ee see SA 


Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 


ESTIMATES ON: APPLICATION. 


—— 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 


RS SSS 
KADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Strand, London, W.C. 


Trice 2s,—Office, 175 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, &c. 


Heating and Ventilating, Hot- 
Coil Cases. 


‘Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting Fire. 
WORKS, ROTHEBHAM, Estab. 1854, 


more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c. 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


nue TOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


grams RR: GRUNDY, LONDON.” 
N, B.— Perfect 8 Success Guar anteed or No Fey. 
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PETWORTH.—July 25.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Workhouse. Mr. H. Howard, Architect, Littlehampton. 


‘PONDERS END.—July 27.—For Kerbing, Channelling, &c., 
Road. Mr. T. W. Scott, Court House, Enfield. 


PYRFORD.—For Building School and Master’s House. Mr. 
C. Welch, Architect, Chertsey. 


_ READING.—Aug.’2.—For Building Reading-room at Free 
Library and Storeroom, &c., at Sewage Pumpiny Station. Mr. 
A. E. Collins, Borough Engineer, 


REDDISH.—July 28.—For Sewering, Paving, &c., Roads. 
Mr. T. S. M‘Cullum, 4 Chapel Waiks, Manchester. 


ROCHESTER.—}July 26.—For . Supplying Granite Flints, 
Kentish Rag-Stone, Sand and Gravel. Mr. Richard Prall, 
Town Clerk, Rochester. 

ROCHESTER.—July 28.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding 
School House. Mr. G. E. Bond, Architect, Victoria Buildings, 
Rochester. 

ROCHESTER.—July 28.—For Telescopic Gasholder, &c. 
The Gaslight Company, 58 High Street, Rochester. 

Royton,—July 30.—For Building Two Cottages. Mr. J. 
Morison, Architect, 10 High Street, Wrexham. 

SHALFORD.—July 25.— For Enlarging Schools. 
Peak & Lunn, Architects, 36 High Street, Guildford. 

SHEFFIELD.—July 23.—For Building Junior Department 
at Board School. Mr. C. J. Innocent, Architect, 17 George 
Street, Sheffield. 

SHIPLEY.—For Building Pair of Cottages. 
13 Meynell Street, Kirkstall Road, Leeds. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—July 27.—For Building Boundary Wall, 
Urinal, &c., and Kerbing and Channelling Roadways. Mr. 
W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, 


Messrs. 


Mr. A. Horrox, 


THORNHILL.—-July 28.—For Constructing Brick Sewer, 
Pumping Shaft, Flushing Chambers, &c. Mr. J. C. Haller, 
Local Board Office, Thornhill, Dewsbury. 

TOTTENHAM. — Aug. 2. — For Building Engine-house and 
Foundations, Boiler-house, Chimney Shaft, Water Tower, &c. 
Mr. J. E. Worth, Coombes Croft House, High Street, Totten- 
ham, N. 

TROWBRIDGE.—Aug: 3.—For’ Building Boundary Wall. 
Mr. W. H. Stanley, Town Hall, Trowbridge. 

WALLASEY.—July 26.—For Making-up Streets, &c. Mr. 
A. Salmon, Public Offices, Egremont. 

WATERBEACH.—For Building House, Bakery, Shop, &c. 
Mr. R. S. Waddelow, -Newmarket Road, Cambridge. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.—July 26.—For Flagging Footpaths 
and Paving Crossings. Mr. J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, 
West Hartlepool. 

WINCHESTER.—Aug. 3.—For Building Small Public Hall 
and Alterations and Additions to Municipal Buildings, Mr. 
J. B. Colson, Architect, 45 Jewry Street, Winchester. 

WOODFORD.—Aug. 2.—For Supplying Broken Granite: 
Mr. J. D. Hooper, Local Board Offices, Woodford Green, 
Essex. 

WOOLWICH.—July 27.—For Erecting Entrance Gates and 
Piers at the Workhouse. Mr, J. O. Cook, Architect, Eleanor 
Road, Woolwich. 

WOOLWICH.—July 27.—For Supplying Spalls. 
Cutter, Union Offices, Woolwich. 

WorKSOP.—July 30.—For Road Diversion, &c. Mr. J. 
Haslam, Estate Offices of the Duke of Newcastle, Worksop. 

WREXHAM.—July 26.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Cattle Market. Mr. T. Bury, Town Clerk, Wrexham. 


Mr. Tom 


Southampton. 


SOUTH STONEHAM.—Aug. 1to.—For Supplying Gravel. 
Mr. J. Robins, 19 Portland Street, Southampton. 

SOUTHWARK.—July 26.—For Supplying Granite Cubes. 
Mr, A. Miller, Vestry Hall, Borough Road, S.E. 


SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 2.—For Building Schoolhouse. Mr. 
T. W. Bryers, 15 John Street, Sunderland. 

TAUNTON.—For Building Western Joint Asylum for Somer- 
set. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, 28 Craven Street, 


London, W.C. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
; have REMOVED to 


Carter Bros. 


TENDERS. 


BEDFORD, 


For Building Warehouse and Stable, Lime Street, for Messrs. 
Mr. RICHARD LUND, Architect, Bedford. 
G. Warton, Bedford . : F 5 ; 
T. H. COLEMAN, Bedford (accepted) . 


£72002 O 
6405507 oO 


G. E. Fathers, Bedford (withdrawn) . : ( — 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C.| METCHIM & SON, £0 Parliament St., S.W. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports ‘Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 33.; or with Receipt, 58. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. : 
SPEAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelcpe. 


OIL and WATE 
WILL MIX 


WITH THE 


QL & WATER POWDER PAINT, 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and Others should 
send for a sample and price list of our Paints, 
SAMPLE 4d. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Oil.& Water Powder Paint Co., 
LIMITED, 
HARVEY STREET, HYDE ROAD, 
HOXTON, LONDON, N.E. 


and Enlarged for 1892. 
Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
2! BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


EVER FIRM 


Bevelled Wood Block 
Flooring. as 


REGD. No. 60,808, 

Sole Proprietors :— 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Gt. Grimsby. 


SPHCIALTY— 
** Baltie 

Redwood.’ Ze 

Prize Medal, 

Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 
Banitary Exhibi- 
tions, 1885 and 1886, 


FAMOUS FRIEZE 
OF BAUDOIN’S 


Will be Published by Subscription, 
10s. Gd. the Set of Five Pieces. 
ORDER AT ONCE. 


- 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY ("hs 


48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 
STRODE & Co, {zspheutttheccnoea.ec} LONDON, 


STONE DEPOT. 
GETHING & GRICE, 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 
Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
Colour and Durability. 
London Offices: 201i WARWICK RD. 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


QUANTITIES, Ee. 


Correctly Wr.ttea and 
Lithographed by re:ura of 
post certuin. 
PLANS, &c, rest style. 


1 
J. L. ALLDAY, 
SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS 
BIRMINGHAM, 


CHORGE PURNITORE 


%K4%5 DUNCANNON St LONDON; 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 


Quantities’’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by ‘Sin, neat and strong drop 


fone CASES FOR’ THE ARCHITECT. PR. A. GILBERT wo OD, front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s.; or made to order. Plans 


Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.O. 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W. 


copied, reduced, enlarged, colourod.—W. HARDAKER, Electro. 
perapher, 21 Cursitor Street,2E.C, - arr 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee ee ee eee 
BARNARD CASTLE. ; BURSLEM. 
For Erection of Aqueduct over the River Tees. For Erection of Board School at Longport. 
WALTER SCOTT & Co. (accepted) . : y7,2;022. 1710 W. GRANT, Burslem (accepted ) ? : - 44,250 9 0 
BERKH AMPSTEAD. shag es pai fi 
ren _in Kingsland C * the B 
For Whitewashing and Reporting at the pissy Hox ae at cae neon a tescent, fr he aaa 
Fincher. ‘ ; 70 9 ©} - W. RICHARD ted) 14 6.008 ae es feeO nom 
* D. OSBORN (accepted vee . ‘ . : . 49 16 0 ; Ror tor dy 4 ek0 
CARLISLE. 
BIRMINGHAM. For Repairine Cemetery Chapels and Curator’s House, for the 
For Building Four Houses at Northfield, near Birmingham, Burial Board. 
for Mr; Grant. Mr. OLIVER FLOYD, ’Architect. Accepted Tenders. 
M. H. Grant, Selly Oak . tere + pao a LS OrLOmeO W. E. Barnes ‘ : : ‘ : ‘ - £25 10 6 
For Building Eleven Cottages at Stirchley, near Birmingham, Steere . aos ras ‘ : : ‘ < . ie i 
for Mr. A. R. Gibbs.) Mr. FRANCIS B. ANDREWS,| 47 ss ra OA Se 3 : 
A.R.1.B.A., Architect. ; SOLS GE Eta Metal) nit hdd Set iN Se oa 3 
eer : : : 2 oOo Oo 
M. H. Grant, Selly Oa . £2,269 CHESHAM. 
Fcr Building Twenty-seven Cottages in the Elm Tree ROA, |Tiror Constmction of Drain Berkhampstead Road. 
Stirchley, near Birmingham, ‘for Mr. Grant. Mr. P. A. A AAR eer er) : Rg é 2 .£499 9 0 
BLENKARN, Architect. Mead : : . ; : ‘ : sa ome 
M. lee Grant, Selly Oak e e e . e £35750 (oh G4) Morecroft ; = 2 3 é F ic , 400 foe} 
BRIDGEND. CHORLEY. 
For Building Stabling, Coach-houses and Premises at Bridgend, |} For Supplying and Fixing Six Annular Condensers, Chorley 
for Mr. David Williams. Mr. G. F. LAMBERT, Architect, - Gasworks, for the Chorley Corporation. 
Bridgend and Aberavon. W.-C. Holmes & Co., Huddersfield . : - £679 0 oO 
CG Jenkins & Son, Bridgend ‘ . 2 +007) 2020 Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield . : + 95754-0750 
D. Llewellyn, Bridgend - : : 121875 0: =0 C. & W. Walker, Donnington , : . . -5L5 On, 0 
W. Lissiman, Chipping Campden : ; «870/40 0 J. Drake & Son, Halifax ‘ : «2506/7086 
W. ICGAUL, Bridgend Soe ‘ : 24 8607.0'7 © R,& J. Dempster, Newton Heath 7 A « 478.7950 
J. Morgan, Bridgend . : : HOSOI mO R. Dempster & Sons, Elland . ++ 455/000 
WHESSOE FouNDRY Co., Darlington (accepted ) 426 0 0 
BURY. 
For Building New Ward, &c., Bury Dispensary Hospital. CORK. 
Mr. THOMAS NUTTALL, Architect, 12 Market Street, For Constructing Sallybrook Waterworks, for the Guardians. 
Bury. R. LONGFIELD, Winthorp Lane (accepted ) . . £126 Io oO 
J. Byrom . ‘ - . . 2 : AU748 oem) 
C. Lomax . ‘ F : : 1685.40) 0 CROSSNHESS. 
Thompson & Brierley : ‘ : é . 1,685 0 o| For Erection of a School Building at Pumping Station. 
C. Brierley ; ; : : P ; 1,655 ounce) Kirk & Randall. - A : : 2 « £,2,0072 aD 
Hostexcnar : : : : Pe OLD PO lo W. Webster. ; “ < + 2740 EaaO 
J. TINLINE (accepted) : : : ‘ . 1,550 0 oO1| The Co-operative Builders ‘ : . | 233007 SOmeG 


SSeS 
Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


“ADAMANT, HULL" 5 ES Tes a5 Eas SPSS 


4 “ADAMANT ” PORTLAND 


Cffiices:—121 High Street, Hull. Worry’ Stanetstry: Hull, and Port Adamant, Bertone Tne 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companiesin England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


e acs 


N.BT. FREE- re Bua ia M AN, N.B.—A moderate 


mia‘ ‘~m | ZUZ PHENIX OT. OT. DANCRAS, LONDON, NeW. | sree 


Association. and Glaze Goods 
Quotations will be always kept at the 

given for large or WHITE GLAZED BRICKS & TILES (The Lane End Works, Lim.) a Depot, 

cath seers BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE BRICKS, COPINGS, &c. (P.& S. Wood.) ‘Giods See Aaa 

rates, COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS (South Buckley Rock Brick Co. Lim.) Tuto a 


RED FACING PRESSED & SANDSTOCKS (Ellis, Partridge & Co.) 


London Offices and Show-rooms:— 200 & 202 PHCENIX STREET, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 


OL DESKS. 

ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. 

Chi <= : 
weiineron street, LEEDS. Ss7"2"* LONDON *'st.'Southwarks SE 
c= Tur THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE.’::= 
Avoninowe ene Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 


vited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:—GS8 OXFORD STREET. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CROMER. — IRVINE. 
For Works, for the Cromer Gas and Coke Co., Limited. Mr. | For Various Works in connection with Loudoun Street School, 
JABEZ CHURCH, Engineer, 55 Parliament Street, West- Irvine, N.B. 
minster, S.W. Accepted Tenders. 
Gasholder Tank, Tar Tank, &c. J. Armour & Son, mason. , » £615 9 0 
J. Neave, Forest Hill staat, Oe Lt SAO TT OL 0 D, Jack & Co.,jomer sw Py 360.0 0 
W. J. Botterill, London . : . : Pll OF © J. Johnston, plumber . : : = . + OF 105° 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester 4 ; Sn, Fs On OunO J. Johnston, slater , ‘ . vg, ary AO GOO RO 
R. Mayes, East Dereham. : . . » | 1,040" -0-0 KING’S LYNN. ; 
S. ee ee ; , " ; : ae 10 © | For Additions to Globe Hotel, King’s Lynn. Mr. D. Ciack, 
J. See ek Cuba ae : : , {oat Architect, Market Place, King’s Lynn. 
Gasholder, Scrubéer, Purifier, S&C. R. Dye, King’s Lynn . : ~840 19 50 
T, Piggott & Co. , Birmingham : : : "1,141 > 0" 0 BARDELL BROS., King’s Lynn (accepted eet PSO 2 aba O 
R. & J. Dempster, Manchester : : a 134 Os 0 
Porter ci Con Lincolttg pase ira ee ed E200 10" 0 : KINGSTON. 
Woodhouse & Rawson, Kidsgrove . : 51,090" 0-6 For Restoration of Church, Kingston, South Devon. Mr. 
Hanna, Donald & Wilson, Paisley . . . 1,080 0 o EDMUND SEDDING, Architect, Plymouth. 
E. Cockey & Sons, Frome 2 ee T0400. 0 Is¢ Contract. 
Westwood & Wright, Brierley Hill . ; ; 997.10: 0 LUKECRAFT (accepted ) . . oc o4 - 4615 0 O 
S. Cutler & Sons, Millwall 4 . ; vie O04 -G4)O LAINDON. 
Wheveoe Fotaty Co. Limited, Darlington oc : 3 poe eS 
W. C. Holmes, Huddersfield . .  .. » 838 10 0 Hr ONES EAC Delmstoree accep rg) See eee ed OURO 


LEADGATE. 
DYNAS POWIS, p : : 
For Building Shop for Mr. G. Hopkins. Mr. W. H. Dasu- For oon ee Ries acMne te Pe cianben as ane ne 
WwooD CAPLE, Architect, 1 St. John’s Square, Cardiff. eT ahie S PONetres: oie RAS IEC oe EES TTA SS 
Quantities by Architect. veyor. 


roe : D. Ormerod, Black Hill . : : » £1205.04-6 
Williams & Hoare, Cardiff . . : . oP OL 0 
it Bawedee, eadoxton : ; “£49 N. Rosson, Leadgate (accepted) . : eT ELOP 2a, O 


F. Small, Barry . - . 5 . . eeA05 eli =. O LEAMINGTON. 

R. Jones, Barry . . 388 12 8 | For Draining a Portion of Milverton Cemetery, for the Corpora- 
5 Oo 
: 5 


Jenkins & Arnold, Barry , : », 365 0 tion. Mr. DE NORMANVILLE, Borough Engineer. 
W. REES, Dynas Powis (accepted) , » 349 3 J. Whatton, Leamington . ‘ : ‘ £223 .0u'e 
ELGIN. R. Bowen, Leamington : . . , 2 Om Ome O 

For Paving Batchen Street with Granite Cubes and Supplying Jenkins & Son, Leamington «re / REO: 0 

Granite Kerb. Mr. D. MACKINTOSH, Burgh Surveyor. G. F, SMitH & SON, Leamington (accepted ) * 155 0 0 
J. Fyfe, Aberdeen : : 3 : - £374 15 0 For Covering Sewage Reservoir with Concrete Vaulting on 
T. MacLEay, Elgin (accepted ) : : tr d03s 6.8 Cast-iron Columns and Rolled Joists, for the Corporation. 

HASTINGS. Mr. W. DE NORMANVILLE, Borough Engineer. 

For Alterations and Improvements to Banking Premises, Smith & Son, Leamington : : ° - 61,293 08-0 
Hastings, forS Lloyds Bank, Limited. Mr. ARTHUR Ellis, Reading : . . : af 1, 2008" CaO 
WELLS,F.R.I. B.A. »Architect Hastings, and FinsburySquare. Jenkins & Son, Leamington : : qelslod 1 OL O 

P; JENKINS, ot. Leonards (accepted) : Hf, 3400-0. -O Ee Lockwoon, Manchester (accepted ) . SUAS Sake PVs: 


ace ee apy ak Sanitary Distemper for Outside and Inside Walls and Ceilings 


Asylums, Hospitals, Churches, Chapels, Cottages, 


Coach Houses, Laundries. 


we It will cover on Brick, Plaster, 
A High-class ~~ 

Water Paint for 
Decorative Art Work. 


REQUIRES 


NO SIZING. ~ 
WASHABLE, VARNISHABLE, IMPERISHABLE. 


WILL KEEP ANY LENGTH OF TIME. ~~, 
Works very freely and covers evenly. It only requires thinning 
with tepid water. Its covering properties are nearly half 
as much more than any other Distempers. 


OFFICES FOR SCOTLAND AND NORTH OF IRELAND :— 
282 Central Chambers, Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


ANTHYDOR COMPOUND COMPANY, LIM, 


63 & 64 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


_ Stone, Cement, Wood, Iron, 


“and Metals of all 


~~ descriptions. 
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LEICESTER. LONDON. 
i sol, for the Leicester School | For rection of a Block of Chambers upon the Site of 13, 14, 

EY Reig eae Oa awe ee aay Pe 15 Pall ever A eas N. S. eer & sighted essen 

430200 tects, 4 Insbur avement aeDe tes y essrs 
J. C. KELLETT & SON (accepted) 43 Roepe dR L 
LICHFIELD. Foundation Works. 

For Constructing Mixing-house at meraee Works. G. H.& A. Bywaters. . £1,040 0 0 
Wright & Smith... | £163;13.0'3 | SAV Shepherd =) hee ee ee 1,030 0-0 
Woop & SON (accepted) . 145 1 6©| J.T. Chappell. . : 960 0 oO 

Sludge Well. MARK PATRICK & SON (accepted) . 838 ‘o oO 

Wright & Smith . : 76 9 0 Superstructure. , 
Woop & SON (accepted) Ward, os G. H. & A. Bywaters ae Sci 16,360 0 Oo 
Timber Proughing W. Shepherd... (oo 4444s (oe 2 eee 
‘Wood & Son 48°26.) ~ Kirk & Randall “9. |.‘ 1. a oem 
Wricut & SMITH (accepted) A3hI2>.6 Tawrance & Sons : : ’ 15,881 0 0 
Holland & Hannen . 15) 740 ee 
LITTLE COMMON. . PETry. co 4-0-5 a. . 15,600 0 0 
For Rebuilding the Wheatsheaf Inn, Little Common, Suen! Trollope & Sons 15,586 0 O 
for Messrs. Ballard & Co. Mr. ARTHUR WELLS, Colls & Sons 15,487 0 O 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect, eas and 50 Finsbury Square. Bush & Sons . 15,449 0 0 
T. Salter ; “£2 254 10 0] Hall, Beddall & Co. 15,282 0 O 
Moon & Garner 2,250 OWD Ashby & Horner 15,282 fey i) 
Eldridge & Cruttenden 2,198 0 oO Sait Patrick & Son ‘ 14,970 0 O 
Charles Thomas Bo 17 6! J.T. CHAPPELL (accepted ) | 14,896 0 0 
ae We ass j d For Alterations at 85 and 94 Chrisp Street, Poplar, for Mr. 

Padgham & Hintchinsoa 1,985 0 oO ona Mr. STREVENS, Architect. Be 

Henry E. Cruttenden 1,944.0) 0 ae a King Swat 2 ave ; £628 z 9 
LLANDAFF. Walker Bros. 459 0-0 


For Excavating for St. Bice Institute and Baths, for the 
Governing “Body, St. Bride’s Foundation. 


For Widening Croes Cadarne Road, 
Llandaff Highway Board. 


Llanedarne, for the 


J. THomas, New Inn, Tongwynlais (accepted) . £235/12 6 W. Stubbs, “Banicwides . £699 0 oO 
Rpt ee Goodman, ‘Bethnal Green . 641 0 oO 
For Widening and Reconstructing the Road between Llane- N. FORTESCUE, Bilackinars (accepted) 615 0 0 


darne School.and Croes Cadarne, in the pausi of Llane- 
darne, for the Llandaff Highway Board. 
HoLpEN, A.M.I.C.E., ee ake Belthorn, Llandalt 


JamEs | For Redecoration of Manager’s Residence of Kensington, High 


Street, Branch, of London and Westminster Bank, Limited. 


T. Harris, Cardiff E £291 II Oo Mr. F. W. Hunt, Architect, 30 York Place, Portman 
W. Amos, Whitchurch OF EN OX ale Square. 

E. Rees, Whitchurch . ZOO w.G. sk Phillips & Son* . . £249 14 0 
j. Strochan, Cardiff 260 er1-O Philps & Bisiker 1247) ORO 
E. Moses, Rudry.. 355 Io oO Staines & Son 238/-0..0 
L. Jones, Llanedarne - PULL eyp. 8 G. Kent 219 10 O 
J. THOMAS, Tongwynlais (accepted ) 235 12-6 Sie os Nightingale 218 FORD 


[THE DENSMORE. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—IE£ you have cone 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mecbanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects; and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge. 


TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge—thus one pEnewone per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machin 

NO LIFTING OF eee gy REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK 

If yourequire anythingin Tipe aritind Supplies, 
give us a calland look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators, 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Tuition Free to Shorthand Writers on Spalceuon 
at Office. Telephone No, 11321. 


ART METAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrought Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings * 
of all kinds. ESTIMATES 


CH APPLICATION. 


Room :— 


score 
Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 


Frederick Street, Edinburg. 


OR SALE.—Set of Mathematical Instru- 

ments, cost £30. Owner baving no fur- 

ther use for them, will sell for £12. —Address 
P. W., Box 1,000 Office of “The Architect.” 


OL iT Hi. 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century. 
KALLEOLITH is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 


oil-colour. 
stone, plastering, &c. 


It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement, 


CHEAPNESS,-—It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. 
ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-lb. tinof KALLKOLITSE goes further than three times the same quantity of oil-colour. 
DRYING POWERS.—Iet dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. 


DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 


PAPER-HANGING.—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, give a great additional advartage to 


the hanging of all descriptions of papers. 


Price rer case of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs. each, net 40s., packing included. 


Special Terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shippers. 


Address—E, SIUTTARD, 88 ADELAIDE ROAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON, S.E. 
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LONDON —con‘inued. 
For Alterations, &c., to the Rock Tavern, No. 374 Walworth 


Road, for Mr. Oliver 
MEYERS, Architects, 


Newman. 


Railway Approach, London Bridge. 


For Enlargement of 


Messrs. EEDLE, & School Board. 


LONDON—continued. 


Langford Road School, Fulham; for the 


If Brickwork be 


Toms aya ae U £2,320 0-0) oe Geen 
_ Colls & Sons : 2,280 Oo oO Grover & Son 2 1£797 32. - O08 Ot) £ 140103 
Avis & Co. 2,273 0 O| J. T. Chappell : 7. GO 2.0. 70 120 4:0; /0 
Burman & Co. . : 2,250 0 O S. & W. Pattinson 75,0406 20 1:0 Ite hover Key 10, 
Rider & Son. a 2,166 0 oO Killby & Gayford 207,027 0-0 129 0 oO 
B. E. Nightingale : 2,059 0 O W. Downs. : : 7,530 0 0 142. 0.0 
Godfrey f : 2,037 0 O Holliday & Greenwood 7,482 0 0 118 0 0 
Marsland . 3 ; : ‘ 3 $01,935 50-0 Mowlem & Co. . y 7-375 O-, O 126 0 0 
For Rebuilding the Cow and Calf Public-house, Eastcheap. D. Charteris : 6,518 0 oO 117/90. 0 
Foster & Dicksee 6,479 0 O 8I 0 90 


Messrs. BIRD & WALTERS, Architects, Seymour Place. 


Williams... we £4,750 .0° 0 | For Enlargement of Ackmar Road School, Parson’s Green, for 
B. E. Nightingale. + 4,670 0 +6 SeMnor Board 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . 4017. 2.0 +0 ‘ : If Brickwork be 
E. Lawrence 4,500 0 oO ae epnilt ae 
Tedd eee x 2 Mowlem & Co. .. ELGATINVO OL tLT2E.' oO. o 
ale : 4,246 Ae 45 S. & W. Pattinson 6;702)450 80 120'0 Oo 
Baas Co : 4,200 BUG Foster & Dicksee 6,443 0 oO 78 
ce Lae 2 a ; : . OPA D. Charteris 6,404.0 0 147 
For Providing and Fixing Canopy and Buffet at the Guildhall. J. & M. Patrick 6,348 0 Oo 622.6 
Brass & Son : : ; : TLOSS EO. O 3 re : S 
Cubitt & Co, . ‘ ‘ ‘ a meee oOo J. one Go: Og 0) eke akon 
Maple & Co. ? : 697 0 o| For Enlargement of Board School, Nunhead Passage, Peck- 
Holland & Hannen . : 595 oO 0 ham Rye, for School Board. : 
Trollope ‘ ‘ ; ; 555 O oO If Baa be 
Colls & Son, ’ 540 0 oO Cement, add 
J. Morter 538 0 oO H. & H. F, Higgs » £7:540 0: :0 14£105:0".0 
Cooper & Holt AD OO J. Smith & Son . ~ i 75;24504020 100.0 oO 
B. E. Nightingale 499 0 oO Hart Bros. 6,945 0.0 128 0 o 
BeaSCelles aie. Oy ear; : 446 0.0 J. Tyerman 0;67 3 OmO 96 0 0 
Philps & Bisiker . 2 ; ; ‘ : Peat Fae OO J. Marsland 6,285 0 oO SIO" O 
Er s 3 : W. Downs. 3 A : 6,072 0 oO EL Too 
For + Cs Gravel Lane School, Houndsditch, for Co-operative Builders, Ltd. y ie ay ebklbliG 


Mowlem & Co. . £13,089 

T. Boyce . ¢ . 12,000 
Williams & Son 11,834 

D. Charteris 11,736 
Killby & Gayford 11,626 
Grover & Son . 11,362 
“SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT 
—— a 112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 


Works. 
a Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and StreetPaving. 


J “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMEAT 
Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 
— in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
Pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLvE Lis Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


INGTON & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), ‘ 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


White Silica Paving. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢- 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
' NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


If Brickwork be 


Ceciet add School Board. 
OF 006261. 20.50 M. Marsland 
G oO I50 0.0 J. Derry 
(ol ao) 140 0 O W. Hammond 
o} {0 25305 OO Garrett & Son. 
Oo oO 168 0 o Whitehead & Co. 
rome) 126 0 0 H. Mallett 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Natls, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalledfor Quality ,Colour , and Durablity, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London ,1862. 
“Model Dwelling,’’ New- 
castle Exhibition 1887. 


LIGHT SEA GREEN. eg 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. B 
DARK GREEN. : 


FOR PRICES AND THRMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


ITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


CAUSA AY, 
Ope 
oe 


SIMPLEX LEAD ~ 


GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and |Z 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SrHUIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
' ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & OO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &c., 
Britannia Works,Wharf Rcad,City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent pest free). 


For Relaying Floors in Halls of Basnett Grove School, for 


. HLNOZ = 0-0 
ie +) 16475, 0800 
148 10 o 

13470 ‘oO 

105.0 oO 

74 9 0 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COM 


PANY, 


(1871. 
tee WEP] f 
Telegrams :— p Telephone:— 
(st El 


a 
€0RM.oF Broce 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 

Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 

Every information to be obtained at the» Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, #.d. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, ; 
Damp Courses, Roofings,Ware- 4 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, y, 
Slaughter - Houses, 
Breweries, 
Lavatories, 


Full 

particulars 
can b2 obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to ic 

PALMERSTON 
BUILDINGS, 

ULD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.G, 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


= 
Zz 
Za 


yy ces, &c. 

IJ\|\ Estimates and full particulars 
sil on application te 

Si) THOS. GREGORY & CO, 

Woop PavinG AND STHAM 

Ti Jornzry Works, 

™ Clapham Junction, S.W- 

Now Ready. 


LUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, Londen, W.C, 


ve 
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LONDON— continued. LONDON— continued. 
For Relaying Block Floors in Halls of Sherbrooke Road | For Enlargement of Ashburnham School, Chelsea, for School 
School, uy for School Board. Board. 
Kenta é ° .£165 15-0 If Brickwork be 
H Sie soneeee sel? Salo ceo ty igeceeaets 
C. Humphrey. : . : ‘ : + Iqt 0 O D. Charteris . F . 3'4,0354¢O. Ou erase ‘0 oO 
For Providing and Fixing Heating Apparatus on the Low- Foster & Dicksee . . ~~. 4,002 0 Oo 74 0°0 
pressure Water System at various Board Schools. S. & W. Pattinson. . «0525-0 Fo 1I0 0 © 
Greenwich—Kemsing Road. Grover & Son . , 0. To-at13,032 7 O00 120 0 O 
D. O. Boyd . ; ‘ i ; ; E £857 0 0 Mowlem sal OI : 3 13,835 >0e0 162040 
Maguire & Son . : f ; : . 476 0.0 Shillitoe & Son. : A a 3,004.0 Oo 160 0 O 
Kinnell & Co... : ; - : - 1430020 H. Lovatt . . . : - 3,582 0 0 210 10 O 
Wontner, Smith & Cn. : : : : se 42A- LOSS Longley & Co. . . . #35542. "OO 120 0 O 
q. Grundy ens SEER oe ae : . 390 0 oO | For Enlargement of Waldron Road School, for School Board. 
Fraser & Son 5 384 TOS"O If Brickwork be 
East Lambeth—C houmert Road. Pipe aad 
Braithwaite & Son. : ; 6.449020: 70 Lathey Bros. . ° : + £4,309 © On fi2o ‘0 oO 
Maguire& Son . « - ; : : ee A7G' O50 W. Downs. ; F ; (254,310 "Ome 90 0 Oo 
Berry & Son > : : 5 : : » 472 0 0 Holloway Bros. . : : wna 4y223 1OreO 97 10 0 
W.G. Cannon . ‘ - : . : at 449 5040 W. FiGazerye , ie 4,045) O90 100 0 O 
Wenham & Waters. . : . . » 443 0 O Holliday & Greenwood. wte3,951% .Osea O7 = OE 
Purcell & Nobbss.) s:5 1)" 4) Sate gre pio ee Err to D t Atley Road School, f 
Grssene Son : | 393 15 0 or Repaus te) rains a ey Roa chool, for School 
Finsbur y—Mat tthias Road. N an ent: 
Potter& Son  . ; omit. Seek de Ou D Ni uke es gt 4 SEL OR 
Ay Cranemes : b c 3 4 5 ». 500. 0.10 T Roe Hf i i a : ‘ e 874 0 © 
W.G. Cannon . : 5 : Aer Sooo O ib eRe ec : * 4 : = : 852 0 0 
Berry & Sons 3 5 5 : F SPAT 3 oO nO eae eC y ; : : ; : 765 Oo 
Wenham & Waters. : : ; 5 “ACO EO 210 J veggie Mei aera . 583. .0.¥0 
Purcell & Nobbs . : : ; : : » 446 0 0 LUTON. 
J. & F. May. ‘ . ; - - : . 444 0 © | For Painting Cemetery Lodge, for the Luton Rural Sanitary 
Gs Davis. -< oo) ee ee ore ea SOM OREG Authority. 
Fraser & Son. 433 10 0 HALL, Markyate (accepted) . ‘ sie, -£10 12 6 
East Lanibe th—Flint ea) Wale th. MICHELCOMBE. 
J. Wontner Smith, Gray & Co. . : : . 336 0 o| For Altering and Rebuilding Two Cottages, Michelcombe, 
W.G. Cannon . ‘ : 329 0 O Devon, for the Hon. R. Dawson, J.P. Mr. W. M. TOL.it, 
Southwark—far viconbe Street, Rermon deen Architect, Totnes. 
Wenham & Waters . ; : : : . 367 0.0 F. EASTERBROOK, Ashburton (accepted) . « £22. alse 
Gi Davis\< so fae nce ee ae ee OUD MIDLETON. 
Berry & Sons. : ‘ : : ; . 318 o o| For Works in Connection with Water Gog of the Work- 
Purcell & Nobbs. : : . : . aS 347 1 Ol house, Midleton, co. Cork. 
J. & F. May. : 5 . . ° : ~ 2072 OO T. O’Bryne, Cloyne ‘ tia : > £125 foo 
RaCraneaae ' . . : . ¢ EP AQ5A- 0-0 J. J. Coffey, Midleton . ; : .. 125 oo 
Clarke & Sons . ‘ ; 2 ; : wl 2707105 © SPOTTISWOODE & Co., Cork (accepted) 4 < AOR SSO Me Ns 


YWEATHER’S PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
QF FIRE PROTECTION, LOCK-J AW 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS inspect existing 
Water Supply and Fire Protective arrangements 
of Buildings and Estates, and report on the 
best means for improvement. They also under- 
take the whole of the work of providing 
complete systems. 


Write for 
Merryweather’s complete List of High-|: 
elass Garden Hose. 


‘““Fire Protection of Mansions.” 
By J. C. MERRYWEATHER. 3s. 6d, 


‘Water Supply to Mansions.” 
ahs MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
A Practical Pamphlet. 1s. ROOF OF THE DAY. 


Show Stck—G@@B LONG ACRE, W.C.| * full descriptive Catalogue, addread the Patentee=is 
pea! '“"\CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


HSE ME Pattern GREENWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E. NEWPORT, MON. 


“NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


with Cistera ‘ilter. PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Oharged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO atension whatever,  Fortatle 
Z F . and superior to any others. Vide Professor Frankland's Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866 ; November 1867; Filters 
and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 4 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 
Price, £1 10s. and upwards. pértable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. = 


BF Patronised ard used by ier Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H.the Duke of Eeinbare 

aoe at Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connav ght at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the é/zte of the Medical Profossion, and at t. 

=F London, Middlesex, St. George’s, St. Mary’s, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, 
&c., and at all the Schools established by tne School Boardfor London. Pocket Filters, 4s.6d.and6s,each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 10s Hes 
Water-Testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 21s. each. OD | Fea 


157 STRAND, W.C: (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ve 49 Queen Wictoria Street, E.C: 
LASS of all kinds covered py the Policies of this Company. AMPLE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 


: Glass Insured in Transit. Glass Insured in Private Houses. 
Surveys and Estimates free. Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in cases where no claim has arisen. 


AGENTS WANTED. Liberal Terms to Builders or Builders’ Foremeu. Avply to Manager. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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NEWPORT. PORTSMOUTH. 
For Building Warehouse for Grain, Riverside, Newport, Mon., | For Painting Pumping Station, for the Town Council. 
for Messrs. Parnall, Evans & Co}>« Limited. Mr. W. H. E. A. KNIGHT (accepted) 2 : ; PPA) (cnt. 
WATLING, Architect, Council Chambers, Newport, and PONTESBURY. 
Se Quantities by Mr. J. D. Whitaker, Newport, For Bulges ale Se ae a Mr. ALT. DAVIS, 
; ounty Surveyor, Architect. Quantities b Architect. 
‘William Price, Newport . : . e - £2,490°0 0 Everall & Sons, Shrewsbury. i f bh NBG Me 
Charles Lock, Newport . . : . » 92,400... 0° YO W.R lds. Stafford 9 
John Linton, Newport. ; Seat Ales &2 2874 do-7'6 HP Peecu Bon vas aes LO 74 Geto 
Edwin Richards, Newport ‘ 2,195 O O R. Dice Sine ek urs? : 2 re are 
: ‘ ° ; n 2 fe) 
JONAH FRANCIS & SON, Newport (accepted) . 1938/2020 W. Swain, Shrewsbury. : : ; : L615 ip es 
Building Iron Roof and S upplying 3 Iron Columns. T. France, Shrewsbury . . . . . 1,560 0 0 
Cofimis and T. Chaloner, Hanwood . : . . fi dA00.0 75 0 
¥ GSrS T. Highley, Habberle . . A % els 4O71 
Baker & Co., Newport. F £576 0: 0m £3004:01.0 oath vue el oe ia 
Isca Foundry, Newport : 500 0 oO 227 Ero neO S ie ee re SaaP ir: ; ; pedoen ha 39 
Finch & Co., Chepstow : s AO2%* One 202050770 a Mot Ske Sw . | 5 OE ee 
Rownson, Drew & Co., London , 482 o o LO2s=0 20 deat EOS DUES, (actepte da : See TOO O 
Norton & Co. , Liverpool é 379. 07.0 258 o oO READING. 

HENRY PARFIIT, Ebbw Vale (ac- For Building Office, for the Reading School Board. Messrs. 
cepted) : ° 3 Peg Ois.0 qg5e 30.20 C. SMITH & SONS, Architects, Friar Street, Reading. 
Thirty-two Cast-iron Segment-headed Windows, average 5 feet Ja . ef & Saag! ‘ : : ; £6, eg? 

6 inches by 4-feel, with Casements, and Two Circular ones bere arWinchestee ; : 2 55494 9 0 

4 feet 6 inches diameter, to Open. Watsor Ageat : : : "San Be Ss? 

E. Finch & Co., Chepstow . A ; 3 - £49 18 0 Paohece Watinehanvien ; : ; Pi Reg 

- Rownson, Drew & Co., London . ‘ : 44. 0 0 Liisoner Son eaRacdine : ; : Ty ote oegerae 

St. Pancras Iron Co., London. ‘ ‘ ally aera, Kincertee Ceiba al ; ; 3 a Bie pe aie: 

Taylor & Gardiner, Birmingham . : : ea Lesson O Borel & Son, Readme . ’ ; AT ge 

F. Morton & Co., Liverpool . : EUR cp ate Wernham, Raadin ox 7 : 3 LID Ge age 

W. A. BAKER & Co. , Newport (accepted) . waz 7ee 5 =O Spear & King, Wrokiagh ; ; rf : ee 3 % 

For Converting Two Dwelling-houses, Marshes Road, New- Crook & Son, Southampton. : : : 4,600 °o oO 

port, into Shops and Dwelling-houses, for “Mr cH. J. T. PILGRIM, Reading (accepled) . ‘ Der Pee ebro ker, 

aden ave Ponvile VUE WATLING, Architect, Council "RIPON. a 

hambers, Newport, and Cardiff. = 

Beate. Nempact Lh ee ee Eon Harte actA Wall at Spec for the City Council. 

W. Price, Newport . . Loa) BE” Re pea tegate bae) : SOS) SEBS 
C. Lock, Newport’. : : : : : Fi? Aron tem yet - SHREWSBURY. 

T Wraacie’& Son, Newport. : : . 82 10 © | For Building Police Station, Shrewsbury. Mr. JOHN JOHNSON, 

E. RICHARDS, Newport (accepted ) ‘ : SES TET ONO A.R.LB.A, » 9 Queen Victoria Street, London. Quantities 

by Mr. Henry ‘Lovegrove, 26 ae Row. 

hy RAMPSIDE. ; H. Farmer, Shrewsbury . F : - £3,740 0.0 

For Building Chancel to St. Michael’s Church, Rampside, near W. Swain, ‘Shrewsbury : : : 2 » 3,000 GOEL O 

Barrow. Mr. JOHN BUTLER, Architect. sy Price, Shrewsbury : “103,405.22 Cleo 

W. Thompson, Barrow-in-Furness . ; 246° 1740 T. MorRIs, Shrewsbury (accepted ) . é 283,800 TIO oO 

SS ee eee 


Serene heres 


ue 


SRO APS TRL — “re 


See TNSSS 


‘PLAIN | Piece 
‘ORNA AMENTA oe | 
FO'WAILS,HSARINS., Ficors® fi 


EMBOSSED, GLAZED. 
PRINIED,PAINIED, ‘(! Mia 


MSACS ENCAUSIIC, | HO ISAICSC 


————— cw AS SES 


i 
NI 
i 

Ua 


Ss 


— 


| MAJOLI CA 


MAW & CO., LIMITED, will forward on application Pattern Books or Special Designs with Estimates 
for all kinds of Floor and Wall Tiling. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Shew-rooms of 
their appointed London Agents, Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 
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8T. LE JINARDS-ON-SEA. 


For Additions to Carpet-beating Warehouse at St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, for Messrs. Gaze w& Son. Messrs. ELWORTHY 


TUNSTALL. 
For Rebuilding Portion of Boundary Wall at Whorkouse, and 
Building Cart-shed, for the Wolstanton and Burslem Guar- 
dians. 


& Son, Architects, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Moon & Garner . £497 137°0 
H. E. Cruttenden eGo ue OnEO 
D. Snow  . 486 0 Oo 
Eldridge & Cruttenden 483 11 6 
Taylor Bros. 479 “O_O 
Whittier ; 460 11 6 
WHITE (accepted ) 443 0-0 


For Alterations and Improvements to Banking Premises, St. 


Leonards, ‘for Lloyds Bank, 


Limited. 


Mr. 


ARTHUR 


WELLS, F.R.LBA, Architect, Hastings, and 50 Finsbury 


Square. 
T. Salter, St. Leonards £965 17 6 
; Jenkins, St. Leonards 898 0 Oo 
H. Cruttenden, St. Leonards : 886 0 oO 
CHARLES HUGHES, St. Leonards (accepted) 755 Ou 


For Building Caretaker’s House and Warehouse, Bopeep, for 


Messrs. "Gaze & Son. 
tects. 


Messrs. ELWORTHY & Son, Archi- 


A. & H. Salt, Shelton (withdrawn) 
T. GOODWIN, Tunstall (accepied ) 
; WAINSCOT. 
For Building Six Cottages at Wainscot. 
Architect, Rochester. 


J. West, Strood ; BH eget ee) 
M. C. Fenton, Strood ‘ : - T7560 
H. Williams, Strood : . 3 . 990 0 O 
G. GATES, Strood (accepted ) 895 0 O 


WIBSEY. 


£466 550 
S502 Lore 


Mr. G. E. BOND, 


For Outside Painting, Pointing Shed-top, &c., Bankfoot Mills, 


Wibsey, Yorks. 


I. Tattersall, Bradford . S2one 
B. Sugden & Son, Manningham 31 Ome 
Paw. Hird, Manningham ; 30 10 Oo 
E. Shuttleworth & Son, Bradford . 304 01a 
T. Charnock, Bradford . : ; 28.70) 
J. H. Smith, Bradford and HEROD ll 2410 a 
W. Hz SHARP, Bradford (accepted ) 22. 03a 


WHITCHURCH. 


For Building Six Shops at Whitchurch, Salop, for the Misses 


Kent. Mr. REGINALD A. RIx, Architect, 11. Dowgate 
Hill, London. 
Smith & Sons £44509 0 0 
Powell 3,067 0 ® 
Dodd 3,010 Oo O 


WILLESDEN, 


Moon & Garner . - £497 180 
H. E. Cruttenden 14860) 50 
Snow . 486 o O | 
Eldridge & Cruttenden 483 11 6 
Taylor Bros. 479 9 O} 
Whillier 460 11. *6:) 
WHITE (acceSted) 443 0 0| 
| 


TADCASTER. 
For Bank and Manager’s House, for Bradford Old Bank. 
Messrs. BURNET & THORMALL, Architects, Bradford. 
E. COLEMAN, Wighill, near Tadcaster (accepted ). 


TOTTENHAM. 


For Constructing a 2 feet 6 inch by 1 feet 8 inch Brick Sewer | 
in St. Ann’s Road, Tottenham. Mr. J. E. WorTH, Engi- | 
neer. 

BRADSHAW & Co., 52 Queen Victoria Street 
(accepted ) : : : ot, 2; 
Engineer’s estimate . 


>< 


Je 
<i BRTHERS CHURC 
HANS Hi ASA | ll 
NUEEKEH 


For Building Cottage Hospital, Willesden, for the Trustees. 
Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, Architects and Surveyors, 


il il cu 
PATTERN ECCS : uu FREE ON APPLICATION.] 


31 Tooley Street, London Bridge. 
W. T. Farthing. 


S. Hunt “42 385 0 oO 
Balaam Bros. 2,340. 0 40 
Pryor : 2;2CO, sONIO 
Tennant & Co.. 2,195 0 0 
J. Daintree 2,175 10120 
Godson & Son . 2,105 O oO 
Je Bullexsi: 2,070 0 © 
J. Parfit 2,0255.0 0 
CowLry & DRAKE (accepted) 1,975 14 oO 


ISieV 


jl but LEY. mil Hh AT 


i 


FY Bul TON O47 ON TRE il fi 


Quantities by Mr. 


: D. 
LONDON PpEPOTS— 


- TELEGRAMS— 
OOLITE” Lonpon, 
“OOLITE,” sat, Head Offices ; 


i AAT EZ. 


G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
& & S.W.R., NINE Ems, S.W. 


INcoRnPoRATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd., 


a] 
WKS P4 eae MARSH & CO., Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 
5 Me. 
o 
QUARRIES, key s&s QUARRIES. 
MONE’S PARK. Fe, aon Y ., | BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN, s ses QY | COMBE Down. 
CORNGRIT. se & 7 & STOKE GROUND. 
aeee WZ ¢ 7 & a WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Registered GH DOWN. = 6 ie WINSLEY GROUND. Registered 
SADE MARK re z TRADE MARK. 


Apply to the BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATH. 
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WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For Building Bridge, Wall, &c., for the Local Board. 
G. A. SMITH (accepted ) : : : : 
WILPSHIRE. 


For Ornamental Wrought-iron Carriage Entrance-gates to New 


Residence. Messrs. BRIGGS & WOLSTENHOLME, Archi- 
tects. 
E. WoRRALL & Co., Byrom Street, Liverpool (accepted). 


WOODSTONE. 
For Building Two Houses, Woodstone. 
tect, teterborough. 


Mr. M. HALL, Archi- 


446 ite) 


Nicholls, Peterborough : : ; : of fe) 
Sibley, Peterborough . 2 ; : : 470 OO 
Bailey, Peterborough . ; : A é 415 I5 oO 
Bridgefoot & Son, Peterborough. : ‘ ALS O.:0 
Sharp & Shepperson, Peterborough . : 405050 
Wright, Peterborough . : : : - en 30Gr O4..0 
Kidd, Peterborough . : : : : Stas Ge*O BO 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


AT a special meeting of the committee of the Dundee Technical 
Institute, held on Wednesday, a report was presented by a sub- 
committee recommending that, with a view to developing in 
the Institute the highest technical instruction suited to the 
requirements of Dundee, classes in the honours grade of 
plumbers’ work should be offered in accordance with the 
graded syllabus of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 
London. 

It was reported that in the recent technological examina- 
tions held in London, the plumbers had secured three prizes in 
honours and seven in the ordinary grade. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Kingstown (Ireland) Christian Institute is being warmed 
throughout with the patent warm-air ventilating stoves made 
and supplied by Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, London, 
and Tyldesley, near Manchester, under the direction of Mr. 
W. Kaye-Parry, M.A., architect, Dublin. 


l 


2% Wa i I 

All kinds Rim a 
Door Furniture, Sash and Casement 
Fittings, Swing-door Hinges, &e., 
kept in Stock. 1) 


a 


tA) 
(itll YAS |)! 


Mr. HENRY T. CREWE, gas, electric lighting and general 
engineer and contractor, has taken offices at 76 Queen Victoria 


.£40 0 ©, Street, E.C. Mr. Crewe is agent for the Gtiffin gas and oil 


engines, the Eclipse gas governors, the Challenge air pro- 
| pellers and other inventions with which he has been most 
successful. In his new offices he is resolved to act on the 
principle that it is not in mortals to command success, but it is 
possible to do more, that is, to deserve success, 


MeEssrs. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, of London, have pre- 
sented a handsome model “Greenwich” steam fire-engine,. 
together with gold and silver medals, as awards at the Leyton. 
and Leytonstone National Fire Brigades Competition on 
August Bank holiday. 


| THE National Provincial Bank of England, Newport, Mon.,. 
is being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 


' Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues, supplied by 
| Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


AND 0 


NOTICE. 


Buyers should 
satisfy 
themselves 
that Goods 
offered by 
other Firms 
do not infringe 
Hill’s 
Patent Rights. 


EEN VICT 


| illumination. 


THE patent “Grahtryx” drain-test machine of Messrs - 
Baird, Thompson & Co., London and Glasgow, has been 
selected by Dr. Ransome, the well-known sanitary authority, 
as being the most suitable for the purposes of sanitary survey- 
ing, and he has taken one with him to the Canary Islands, for 
which place he has just sailed on an important sanitary 
expedition. 

THE new clock and bells, &c., at Eastbourne Town Hall, 
which have been manufactured and supplied by Messrs. 
Gillett & Johnston, of Croydon, were formally started by the 
Mayor of Eastbourne in the presence of the Corporation on 
Monday, the 11th inst. The clock, which has been especially 
constructed to go the week with once winding, is in every 
respect of the best material and workmanship. The main 
wheels, which measure 16, 18, and 18 inches diameter respec- 
tively, for the going, striking, and quarter parts, are of gun- 
metal, as likewise are all the other wheels. The clock chimes. 
the Westminster quarters and hours, and is fitted with gravity 
escapement, compensated pendulum, and all latest improve- 
ments. The four dials each measure 7 feet 6 inches diameter. 
They are of cast-iron, glazed with opal glass to admit of 
The five bells for the quarters and hours weigh 
aggregately about 60 cwt. The whole of the work of making, 
supplying and fixing the clock and bells, &c., has been 
executed by Messrs. Gillett & Johnston, who have now in hand 
large clocks and bells for Pietermaritzburg Town Hall, South 


THER FITTINGS. 


Hill’s Patent Gearing for Fanlights, 
Skylights, &c., made to suit lights hung 
every way, and worked with cord or 

rod on right or left side. 


aS ae ae. | 
Zoe SEEN RCN NEW WA 


ri 
_ ee 
ORIA ST., LONDO 


lh 


N, E.C. 
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Africa; Vrijheid Church, Transvaal ; Wellington Church, Cape 
Town ; also for Ditchingham Church (to the order of Mr. 
Rider Haggard), Hungarton Church, Dover College, and an 
ornamental iron clock tower and clock (similar to the one they 
erected at Victoria Station, London), for Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


VARIETIES. 


THE estimates for the provision of a truant school at Lich- 
field for Walsall, West Bromwich, and Burton, have been in- 
creased to the extent of 5,000/, viz. from 8,000/. to 13,000/., 
partly to meet the requirements of the Home Office, partly in 
consequence of the disturbed state of the labour market and the 
increased price of materials, and partly because the foundations 
will cost much more than was originally supposed. The 
Walsall School Board have resolved to sanction the increased 
outlay if no means can be devised of reducing it. 

THE Master and Wardens of the Drapers’ Company have 
contributed the sum of 1,000/. towards the equipment of the 
new technical schools in connection with Nottingham University 
College, and the town clerk recently received a cheque for 
the amount. The company had previously given 3,000/. 
towards the cost of the building. The schools will be opened 
in October. 

THE memorial-stones have just been laid of new Sunday- 
school premises which are to be erected in connection with the 
United Free Methodist Chapel at New Basford, Nottingham. 
The cost, including proposed alterations in the chapel, is 
expected to be about 2,000/. 

A STAINED-GLASS window is to be placed in the chancel of 
St. John’s Church, Whittle-le-Woods, Chorley, as a memorial 
of the late Rev. James T. Fowler, for many years vicar of the 
parish. 

IN 1885 the Liverpool City Council authorised the Insanitary 
Property Committee to apply for the requisite power to borrow 
100,000/. for the acquirement and removal of insanitary pro- 
perty. The sanction of the Local Government Board was, 
however, simply obtained for half that amount. The 50,000/. 
has been expended, and the committee have decided to apply 
to the Local Government Board for power to borrow the other 
50,0002, although it is not anticipated that the whole of this 
sum will be needed. 


THE annual meeting of the Incorporated Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers will be held to-day and to- 
morrow at Bury, under the presidency of Mr. Cartwright, C.E. 

Mr. F. D. CLARKE, the borough surveyor, has prepared 
plans for a sewage scheme for Reigate. 

THE Local Government Board has sanctioned the borrow- 
ing by the Dewsbury Town Council, for purposes of public 
walks and pleasure-grounds, of 23,o00/.,, for a period of fifty 
years, and 10,250/. for a period of twenty years. Instructions 
were given to the surveyor to make arrangements for com- 
miencing the work of laying out the park as early as possible. 

IT is proposed to erect a screen and to carry out other works 
of decoration in St. Nicholas’s Chapel, Lynn, from designs by 
Mr. J. O. Scott. : : 

THE new buildings: of Ampleforth College, Yorkshire, are 
expected to be commenced in the autumn. 

THE foundation-stones of a new technical school for Holm- 
firth have been laid. The estimated cost of the building is 
about 3,000/., and it is being erected from plans prepared’ by 
Mr. Joseph Smith, Holmfirth and Sheffield. 

A Board School is to be erected in Galashiels at the 
estimated cost of 8,883/. 

The Town Clerk of Dundee has been informed that a 
party of members of the British Association, numbering about 
one hundred, will visit Dundee during the coming meeting. 
Arrangements are being made for providing a steamer, so that 
the party may have an opportunity of inspecting the Tay 
Bridge, and during the day they will be shown over the Free 
Library, Museum, Fine Art Galleries, the Howff Burying- 
ground and ancient tombs, the old steeple with sculptured 
stones, &c. 

The County Hall, Linlithgow, which hitherto has been 
in charge of special trustees, is about to be transferred to the 
ownership of the County Council. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE Helena Independent says :—A curious little railroad train 
goes crawling up and down the mountain from Tres Pines to 
Burt’s lime-kiln, in the Gavilan range, San Benito county, 
every day. It is probably the strangest railroad that was ever 
seen. The train moves ona curious single track and is drawn 


tncrustas Cdlalton. «specran art TINTS” ad 


“PLAIN GROUNDS.” Colours same all through Material. Perfect in Quality & Colour. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE AND iNEXPENSIWVE. 
Write for Samples, Illustrations, and Price Lists, to 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO., LIM. (Sole Patentees and Manufacturers), 


2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, Wy. 
Telegrams —‘‘ LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON.” Telephone—No. 3769. 


E. L. BERRY, HARRISON & CO.. 


Offices and Showrooms :—LYRIC CHAMBERS, WHITCOMBE STREET, W.C. 
SOLH AGENTS FOR THE : 


SECHRInWSrIcr DPWYRNAPZO. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. -7 oe 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO,, 
Encaustic Tile Manufacturers, 11 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, 8.W., 
Have accepted the Sole Agency for London and District for Messrs. Baillie & Lutwyche's well-known 


(VALERE) TRANSLUCENT VITREOUS ENAMELLED GLASS. 


Also for STAINED, PAINTED, and LEADED GLASS for Domestic and Ecclesiastical Purposes. 


The TRANSLUCENT ENAMELLED GLASS is a means of DECORATION on GLASS which is not only Permanent from being 
Vitreous, and fired into the glass at a high temperature, but the Colouration cannot be Destroyed except by breakage. Sizes 
under 80 by 45 can be fired in one piece, thus doing away with leading, though it can be made in small pieces for leading if 
desired. i It also recommends itself from having a Splendid Decorative Effect and at the same time does not Obscure the Light, 
hence it is very available for Windows, Door Panels, Fanlights, Window Blinds, Screens, Skylights, &c., and also on Tinted 
Glass as a background for Fascias, Ceilings, Friezes, Pilasters, Wall-Panels, &c. 

Designs are submitted free of cost, and full size (rough) drawings made and sent with estimate, if required. Architects’ own designs produced. 

(FIVE GOLD MEDALS). SAMPLES, Price Lists, &c., ON APPLICATION TO (FIVE GOLD. MEDALS.) 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., 11 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, S.W. 
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by an engine set low on it. Both the engine wheels and those 
which support the cars have a single, pivot-like piece of steel 
that sets in the slot track, for it must be borne in mind that the 
track has a slot in it not unlike that seen on a cable track. In 
addition to this each wheel has a flange on each side of it, so 
that it cannot get off the track, no matter how abrupt the 
curves. The road, as completed, is now nine miles long, but 
when pushed through as intended it will be fourteen miles in 
length. Three men run it, an engineer, fireman and brakeman. 
In one place there is an 800-foot grade mounted at the rate of 
6;feet to the 100, yet the engine puffs right along with three 
loaded cars, not in the least bothered in any way. ‘There is 
one grade a quarter of a mile long, in which an average of 
4 feet is gained to the 100. One curious thing about it is that 
the wheels are in a sense rollers. They reach from one side to 
the other. The flanges hold them on, assisted by the pivot, 
past which each half of the wheel comes down. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


THE Kentucky building at the World’s Fair will be a typical 
representation of a southern colonial mansion, one of the dis- 
tinctive features of which is great pillared porches or verandahs, 
Exclusive of these porches, ‘the building will measure about 75 
by 90 feet. 

ITALY has asked for more space in the Fine Arts Building 
for the fine art section of the Italian exhibit at the World’s Fair. 
United States Minister Porter, in endorsing the request, says 
that the artists of Rome are making a united and earnest effort 
to exhibit the best productions of paintings and sculpture that 
can be obtained in Rome, Florence, Milan, Venice and Naples. 
There is in Rome, as in the other principal cities of Italy, the 
keenest desire to send to Chicago the best productions of 
Italian art. Minister Porter, in writing Chief Walker Fearn, of 
the Foreign Affairs Department, and Chief Ives, of the Fine 
Arts Department, expresses the belief that the fine arts exhibit 
to be made at the Columbian exposition will far exceed any- 
thing ever attempted by Italy at previous international 
expositions. 

THE Secretary of the Treasury has awarded _the contract for 
the construction of the U.S. life-saving station, authorised to be 
erected upon the grounds of the World’s Columbian Exhibi- 
tion at Chicago, for 7,878 dols. The station will be a part of 


ESTIMATES 
ARCHITECTS *® 


the Government’s exhibit at the fair. It will be one of the 
most complete of its kind ever erected, and will serve to illus- 
trate in the best manner the organisation and methods of the 
life-saving service. It will take the place of the present 
Chicago life-saving station, the crew of which will be moved to. 
the new station. 

THE Jelly Palace, which the women of California will pre- 
pare for the World’s Fair exhibit, will be 16 by 20 feet and. 
25 feet high, with two open doors approached by three marble 
steps. The framework will be of wire. On this will be firmly 
placed several thousand jelly glasses—cups, globes, prisms, &c. 
—filled with jelly of many shades of colour arranged in artistic 
and beautiful designs. The interior will be brilliantly illu-. 
minated by electricity. The cost of the framework and glasses 
alone is estimated at 2,700 dols. 

ONE of the novel exhibits in Machinery Hall at the World’s. 
Fair will be a model paper-mill. It will be in active operation, 
and will show all the processes of paper-making from the pulp 
to the finished card, which will be in the form of a World’s Fair 
souvenir. 

RUSSIA spent over 300,000 dols, on its exhibit at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial, and is now. preparing to surpass what it 
then accomplished. The Russian exhibits will include elabo- 
rate representations of Russian manufactures, agriculture, 
marine and transportation interests. Forestry, fisheries and 
mines will also be represented. The transportation section 
will be of especial interest, including street cars, droskies, 
troikas, carriages, carts, sleighs, canoes and a number of com- 
paratively obsolete vehicles peculiar to Russia. The art sec- 
tion promises to be fine, particularly in paintings and bronzes. 
Among the paintings already offered for the fine art galleries 
are two great historical canvases belonging to Ivanovski, 
and representing the discovery of America and landing of 
Columbus. 

ALL of the great World’s Fair buildings except two are 
practically finished. A portion of the interior finishing and 
decorating is all that remains to be done on most of them. On 
the Manufactures building and Machinery Hall work is being 
pushed sixteen hours a day, and they are fast catching up with 
the other structures, 

LOUISIANA has voted a World’s Fair appropriation of 
36,000 dols. 

THE Exhibition authorities have appropriated 175,000 dols. 
for the purpose of providing orchestra music for the World’s 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (Hast End). 


————— 


CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway) 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit all 
requirements. Summer-dried Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sore Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRM. 


SPOTTISWOODE & C0. 
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Fair. ‘ They also set apart 12,500 dols. for the entertainment 
of distinguished composers and orchestra leaders who have 
been invited. % 

THE construction of the necessary buildings for musical 
entertainments has been ordered. They include a recital hall, 
seating 500 people; a music-hall, with accommodation for 120 
players, 300 singers, and an audience of 2,000; a festival-hall 
for performances upon the largest possible scale, with 200 
players, 2,000 singers and an audience of 7,000. — 
hall will contain a fine concert organ, and in festival-hall will 
be placed an organ for chorus support. 

NEw YORK will have one of the finest State buildings at the 
World’s Fair. It will be 90 feet wide by 200 feet long, and 
three storeys high. Inclusive of donated material and decora- 
tions, the structure will represent an expenditure of more than 
150,000 dols. 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL Davis has asked the State Depart- 


ment at Washington to make public the following ruling re- 
garding the placarding of goods at the Exhibition :—“ Foreign 
exhibitors in the World’s Columbian Exhibition will be per- 
mitted to state upon placards attached to their exhibits the 
prices at which said products will be sold at the place of manu- 
facture, and also the prices in bond and out of bond, or ex- 
clusive and inclusive of the customs duties in Chicago.” 


A SYNDICATE, representing men of influence and money in 
both Austria and the United States, is making arrangements to 
produce in Chicago during the World’s Fair the famed Passion 
Play exactly as it has been given for centuries at intervals of 
ten years by the people of Ober-Ammergau, Bavaria. The 
syndicate is incorporated as “The Original Ober-Ammergau 
Passion Play Association,” with capital stock of 800,000 dols. 
It is reported to be the intention to present the Passion Piay 
in Chicago with the same cast and same costumes as were 
employed at its presentation at Ober-Ammergau in 1890. 

MoRE than 100,000 cabinet specimens, all of them fine 
ones, have already been secured for the mineral exhibit which 
Colorado will make at the World’s Fair. Besides these, the 
many different producing mines in the State have agreed to 
furnish in‘unlimited quantity specimens of their ores. The 
State School of Mines will make a valuable and comprehensive 
scientific display. One of the Aspen mines has offered several 
thousand dollars’ worth of silver for a statue of pure metal 
symbolical of the State’s mineral resources. Companies and 

1 interested will make a very complete exhibit of marbles, 


The music-- 


coal, clays, building stone, roofing slate, mineral waters, &c. 
The State Agricultural College, among other things, will exhibit 
cross sections of all native woods, the grasses and flora of the 
State, and a collection of insects, injurious and otherwise. 
Among other notable exhibits which Colorado will make are 
those of education, sheep and wool, honey, irrigation, fish, 
fruits, cliff-dwéllers’ relics, &c. The counties have added 
between 40,000 dols. and 50,000 dols. to the State’s appropriation 
of 100,009 dols, 


EDINBURGH IMPROVEMENTS. 


A REPORT has been prepared by the burgh engineer (Mr.. 
Cooper) as to the probable cost of the proposed widening and 
improvements at Bristo Street. The proposed improvement 
consists in the acquisition and removal of a group of houses 
and shops, situated on the west side of Bristo Street and Charles 
Street, and extending from.Teviot Place to the Jane in rear of 
the north side of George Square, and occupying an area of 
2,536 superficial yards. The removal of these buildings would 
open up the thoroughfare of Bristo Street, where at present it 
is, at its narrowest, only 29 feet 11 inches in width, including 
footpaths, with a very considerable and somewhat congested 
traffic, and at the same time expose to view the M‘Ewan 
Academic Hall, the University Union, the School of Music, and 
the back part of the Medical Schools, and afford suitable’ 
approaches to these important buildings. The buildings situated 
between the Students’ Union and the School of Music, viz. the 
Park PlaceLectureRooms andthe Jewish Synagogue—would also 
require to be taken. Fora complete improvement the whole 
frontage of the blocks of buildings on the east side of Bristo 
Street, extending from the block at Lothian Street corner on the 
north to the new tenement at Marshall Street on the south, 
would require to be modernised in a suitable style of street 
architecture. Three tenements, at least, are very old and rather 
unsightly. The most successful method of accomplishingfsuch a 
result, which would also secure for the public the “ betterment ” 
which will otherwise fall to the owners of these properties, 
would be to acquire the whole, and adjust and rebuild as 
required ; but the cost of acquisition may probably be regarded 
as prohibitive, and the financial results of rebuilding and _re- 
selling somewhat precarious. The rental of these blocks of 
tenements, extending from Lothian Street to Marshall Street, 
exclusive of the two corner tenements, is 815/. 5s. with a 
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nominal feu-duty. It is reasonable and fair (the report con- 
cludes) to expect, however, that the general improvement of the 
locality would induce the owners of adjacent property to make 
suitable improvements on their respective properties, in which 
case the necessity for the Ccuncil extending its scheme of 
acquisition to this extent might be unnecessary. 


TUNNELLING IRELAND. 


A PANACEA for the Irish difficulty has been discovered by Sir 
E. W. Watkin. It consists ina ship canal andatunnel. In 
his letter to the 77es he says :—It must be assumed that the 
present Parliament will be agreed that all parties are pledged 
to concede some measure of separate local government to 
Ireland. The questions left open, then, are the area of the 
functions of administration, and the practical way of carrying 
out the work. Into these questions I do not venture to enter, 
though I am convinced that a way can be found to protect, and 
I hope to satisfy, the Protestant minority. But, looking at the 
perils of the position, may not thoughtful Englishmen ask why 
the most illustrious of our citizens, Mr. Gladstone, and the 
distinguished Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, with the Duke of 
Devonshire, do not approach each other in search of a reason- 
able compromise? It is a choice between mere selfish party 
politics and the highest patriotism. Which will be chosen ? 

One great thing they could settle—a question more important 
to Ireland, as it seems to me, than a dozen Home Rule Bills— 
a question which can be discussed quite apart from Home Rule 
controversies. I mean the restoration of prosperity and progress 
by great, but simple, public works, the leading works being 
(1) a ship canal of capacious dimensions between the west and 
east of Ireland, and (2) a tunnel from the north of Ireland to the 
south of Scotland. The former would place Ireland on the 
shortest sea-road to all the great west and to the east v/d the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and the latter would make Ireland 
and Scotland one country. 

Surveys and discussions to which I and others have for 
years been parties have demonstrated the feasibility of both 
projects, and the most liberal estimate for both does not exceed 
20,000,000/., which at 3 per cent. ninety-nine years’ terminable 
security would amount to a burden of 600,coo/. a year for 
ninety-nine years, or about a fifth of the cost of keeping a hostile 
force in Ireland: I have gone with others into the financial 
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part of these questions and I believe each of these works would 
pay, and the United Kingdom would gain and not lose by the 
investment. ; 

I shall be happy to show to any one the plans and sections 
of a canal across Ireland prepared for me under the charge of 
the late Mr.:T. A. Walker, who constructed the Severn Tunnel 
and most of the Manchester Ship Canal, and as respects the 
tunnel I refer your readers to the discussion at the Society of 
Arts in February 1891, the Duke of Abercorn in the chair. 


GLASGOW CORPORATION WATERWORKS. 


THE revenue of the Waterworks for the year ending May 31 
has amounted to 167,218/. 5s.; the reserve from river supply 
works to 2,703/. 19s. 1od.; together, 169,922/: 4s. 10d. .The 
expenditure, including annuities and interest, amounted to 
129,1552. 15s. 7a.; the expenditure for river supply works 
amounted to 3,296/. 10s. 11d. These together amounted to 
132,452/. 6s. 6a. The balance was thus 54,384/. 2s. 1d. The 
total revenue for last year was 169,922/, 4s. 1od.; do. for pre- 
vious year, 168,408/. 11s. 4d. ; increase last year, 1,513/. 135. 6d. 
The works at the lochs and the aqueduct from Loch Katrine 
continue in a good state of repair. The rebuilding of the dry 
stone rubble embankment of the Corrieburn Aqueduct Bridge, 
which has been so long in hand, has been completed. At the 
Gorbals Works a further portion of the flat shores of the 
Balgray Reservoir is being deepened, with the view of prevent- 
ing the fouling of the water by the growth and decay of 
aquatic plants. ‘The works connected with the new service 
reservoir at Craigmaddie are progressing satisfactorily. The 
excavations for the puddle trench have reached a watertight 
foundation over the whole length of the embankment, with the 
exception of 350 feet at the northern end, and it is expected 
that the whole excavation will be removed by the end of 
August. The refilling of the trench with puddle is being 
rapidly carried on, and for about a third of its whole length the 
embankment is within 15 feet of the top. The new Mugdock 
Tunnel has been used for the conveyance of the whole water 
from Loch Katrine during the past year, pending the com- 
pletion of the repairs upon the old tunnel. - The works on the 
Blane Valley section of the new aqueduct, which is 53 miles in 
length, are progressing in a satisfactory manner. Almost all 
the tunnels on the northern half of the contract are driven 
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through, but as the rock is in many places very soft a con- 
siderable amount of lining is required. The two faces from 
which the Kelty Tunnel was being driven met on December 28 
last. The tunnel is 2} miles long, and the meeting was exact 
both as to line and level. All the other tunnels upon both the 
Kelty and. the Duchray contracts were driven through some 
time ago, and the soft portions of the rock are being lined and 
the concrete bottom put in. The Loch Chon section of the 
aqueduct is progressing favourably. The drawings have been 
prepared for two additional 36-inch mains from Craigmaddie 
Reservoir to the city, and the works will be let in about a 
month. The quantity of water sent into the city and district 
during the year ending May 31 last averaged as follows :— 
From the Loch Katrine Works, 37,832,697 gallons per day ; 
from the Gorbals Works, 4,661,402 gallons ; together, 42,494,099 
gallons; average for 1890-91, 41,956,791 gallons; increase, 
537,308 gallons. 


HEALTH EXHIBITION IN NOTTINGHAM. 


A SCHEME for holding an exhibition of sanitary appliances in 
connection with the annual meeting of the British Medical 
Association in Nottingham and under the joint patronage of 
the Association and the. Nottingham Corporation, seems likely 
to prove a success. ‘Thirty-six important firms, including 
Messrs. Allen, Anidjah, Billington, Foster & Cooper, F. Henry, 
Carter, Calvert & Co., Hughes & Lancaster, Longford (bedding) 
Co., Merryweather, Parker & Hassall, Stone & Co., Jennings, 
Sanitas Co., Sollory & Son, Tylor & Son, Watts & Whitfield, 
have engaged spaces and paid their deposits. The stalls are 
420 feet in length, and have a uniform width of 8 feet. The 
Nottingham Corporation have lent the covered and wood-paved 
yard, mneasuring Ioo feet square, at the rear of the Guildhall, 
and are laying the necessary water mains. The patent jointed 
drain-pipes of Messrs. Parker & Hassall will be laid under the 
stalls and connected with the nearest street sewer. This com- 
plete system of water supply and drainage will enable all 
working hydraulic apparatus to be shown in operation. The 
President of the British Medical Association, with the Mayor 
of Nottingham and Sir Walter Foster, will perform the opening 
ceremony at II A.M. on July 26. Certificates of merit in three 
classes will be awarded to deserving manufacturers and in- 
ventors. Twelve representative gentlemen from London and 
the provinces have consented to act as judges of exhibits. 
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MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS IN BRIGHTON. 


A REPORT has been presented to the Town Council of Brighton 
by the surveyor, Mr. May, in which he proposes that the 
Town Hall shall be given up to municipal business, and that 
the market (with adjoining premises). shall be used for new 
offices for the police, police courts, fire-brigade station and a 
residence for the superintendent, and a market arcade for fruit 
and flowers only. These new buildings, he suggests, may be 
styled the Court of Justice, the Justice Hall, or other suitable 
title, and the Flower Market. Inthe design the basement of 
the new building is devoted to cellarage for fuel, the heating 
apparatus for warming the cells of the police court and the 
corridors ; strong rooms for the use of the Corporation and 
many other strong rooms, which may be let to private in- 
dividuals, public bodies, or companies, and should produce a 
good annual rental. The ground floor is devoted to the neces- 
sary police offices, guard-rooms, drill and recreation rooms, and 
fire-brigade station. All the prison cells are also on the ground 
floor, well lighted, warmed and ventilated, with airing-yards for 
prisoners of each sex. The first floor is devoted to the police 
court, magistrates and counsel’s rooms, rooms for solicitors, 
jury, male and female witnesses, &c. The prisoners’ dock is so 
arranged that prisoners may be brought thereto direct from the 
cells. The magistrates’ and other principal rooms are placed 
on the Market Street frontage. The first and second floors of 
the Black Lion Street frontage are appropriated to the resi- 
dence of the fire superintendent over the station, which is pro- 
vided with a tower for cleaning and drying the hose, &c., and 
every other convenience. The arrangement has the approval 
of the chief constable and the fire superintendent. 

The market will be reconstructed on a more modern basis 
for the sale of fruit and flowers only, in one central arcade. 
The principal entrance will be in Black Lion Street. The stalls 
on the ground floor will be about the same size as the existing 
stalls. A gallery will be arranged along each side of the 
arcade, in which additional stalls may be built, and be reached 
by convenient staircases. The stalls may be let separately, or 
they may be hired by the occupiers of the stalls on the ground 
floor, and used in. conjunction with them. All the necessary 
conveniences and offices will be provided. A residence for the 
market clerk is also provided on the first floor of the Market 

| Street front. In the treatment of the east and west elevations 
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‘Mr. May has been guided by the character of other buildings in’ 


each street. The elevation in Market Street is treated in a heavy 
and bold manner that it may not be dwarfed by the heavy 
appearance of the Town Hall, and for the same reason Mr. 
“May has included the market front in this facade in the north 
end to balance the police offices in the south end, in order to 
balance the whole, and give a greater breadth and basis nearly 
equal to that of the Town Hall.. The lower part of the eleva- 
tion will be of red or buff granite, in rusticated ashlar. The 
upper part will be of Kentish rag stone, square headers and 
granite quoins, the lintels, cornices, pediments, &c., being 
formed in Portland stone. .The elevation in Black Lion Street 
embraces the principal entrance to the market. and the fire- 
brigade station, and will be built of jthe same materials as the 
elevation in Market Street. 

The report gives details of the rearrangement of the accom- 
modation in the Town Hall. The east front will be altered by 
the abolition of the steps, by the formation of a wide area, and 
by lowering the level of the pavement. These alterations will 
have the effect apparently of raising the basement, and will 
give an opportunity for utilising the east side of the building for 
offices. The effect of these changes and of certain internal 
alterations is as follows, according to the surveyor :— 

The ground floor of the Town Hall is devoted principally to 
those offices in each department with which the general public 
have business. The entrance-hall from Bartholomews on the 
north will be lighted by two additional windows formed on each 
side of the doorway, and by glazing the dome of the roof. This 
would be the entrance for the members of the Corporation and 
for the officials also, and for persons having business directly 
with the town clerk and the borough surveyor. An office will 
be provided for the hall-porter and lift-attendant in the 
entrance-hall. ‘The whole of the block on the right hand, or 
north-west corner, as far as the entrance from Market Street, 
will be devoted to the use of the town clerk. The general 
entrance for the public will be in Market Street, as it will afford 
‘the readiest way of connecting the two buildings, and will 
provide easy and direct communication between the offices of 
each building. The whole of the block on the left hand, or 
north-east corner, for the same distance will be appropriated by 
the borough surveyor. The principal offices of the Waterworks 
Department will be on this floor and on the east side of the 
building. They can be easily reached from the Market Street 
entrance, or from the entrance on the south side, now used as 
the public entrance to the council-chamber. A passenger-lift 
will be constructed in the entrance-hall, which will give easy 
access to the basement and to every floor of the building. The 
medical officer of health is provided with good offices in the 
south-east angle of the building, with access thereto by the 
south entrance. These offices are immediately over those of 
the sanitary inspectors. The Accountant’s Department is 
placed inthe south-west portion of the building, and the old 
police court is transformed into the rate offices. The public 
entrance to the rate officeand the accountant’s offices will be in 
the place of the present entrance to the police office. 
the first floor are arranged the private offices of the 
ief officials of each department and the offices of 
em Of their respective staffs as must necessarily be in 
attendance upon them, with waiting-rooms and conveniences 
for each department. 

. The second floor is devg 
entirely. Although one < 
shown thereon, it is cut off 
proached only from the offices 
at present. The doorway sho 
simply for the convenience of fume 
rooms or the council-chamber. 
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The council-chamber remains 
unaltered, as does also the mayor’s parlour or reception-room 
and the east committee-room. The assembly-room is abolished, 
and in its place are constructed three good committee-rooms, 
with cloak-room and lavatory for the exclusive use of members 


attending meetings of the Council or committees. An addi- 
tional committee-room also is formed on this floor in the north- 
west corner of the building. The floor, therefore, comprises 
council-chamber, mayor’s parlour, and five committee-rooms. 

On the third floor the only offices consist of one large square 
office for the use of the town clerk, the borough surveyor’s 
principal drawing office and a small store-room. Here also are 
the apartments and all conveniences necessary as a residence 
of the hall-keeper, an arrangement which will in future keep 
the hall free from the smell of cooking, washing, &c., which is 
often found so objectionable under the existing conditions. 

The General Purposes Committee, through whom the 
report was presented, approved of the surveyor’s suggestions. 
They were, however, advised that the Corporation cannot, 
under their present powers, appropriate any part of the market 
space for other than market purposes, unless an entirely new 
market be first constructed elsewhere, and, therefore, if the 
scheme suggested by the committee be approved, it would be 
necessary that application be made to Parliament for an 
alteration of the local Acts, so as to authorise the carrying out 
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of the works. The committee recommended that application 
be made to the Local Government Board for a Provisional 
Order for effecting that object, and that the town clerk be in- 
structed to take the necessary steps. They also recommended 
that the surveyor be instructed to prepare detail plans and 
specification upon which contracts may be taken for the carry- 
ing out of the works under the direction of the Works Com- 
mittee. 

At the meeting of the Town Council on Monday the General 
Purposes Committee’s recommendation to expend :25,000/. in 
providing accommodation as proposed in the report was adopted 
by a large majority. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINATION. 


INa paper recently read before the Royal Dublin Society, and just 
published by him in pamphlet form, Mr. John Wigham draws 
attention to the fact that the electric light as a means of 
illuminating lighthouses is causing considerable dissatisfaction 
among seamen. In a letter addressed to the Trinity House 
last year the London Shipmasters’ Society wrote :—“ Many 
members of this Society in active service, frequently passing 
from the Thames to the sea and vce versd, have often repre- 
sented the poorness, sometimes invisibility, of electric lights 
during certain conditions of hazy atmosphere, at times when the 
oil lights of lightships, &c., and the gaslights of seaside towns 
have been comparatively bright and distinct.” Exactly the 
same story with regard to the electric light comes from France, 
where, it seems, the extension of its use in lighthouses has 
been stopped, and from the United States, where its use has 
been absolutely abandoned. Some years ago a series of tests 
were made at the South Foreland by the Trinity House, in 
which the undoubted superiority of the electric light over other 
lights in a clear atmosphere was established, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to account for its alleged inferiority at the time 
when the lighthouse fulfils its most important function, namely, 
in hazy weather. But the matter is one of so much moment 
that no time should be lost by the Trinity House officials in 
investigating it thoroughly. That these gentlemen, efficient as 
they are in many respects, are not always as zealous as they 
might be is suggested by a circumstance to which Mr. Wigham 
now calls attention. ‘ About two years ago,” he writes, “the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights proposed (in accordance with a 
wish expressed by Lloyds and the great American steamship 
companies) to place at the Old Head of Kinsale an improved 
light and fog signal, but were not permitted by the Trinity 
House to carry out their intention. Had they done so, in all 
probability the disaster to the City of Chicago would have been 
averted.” It is to be hoped that some explanation with regard to 
this action, or rather inaction, of Trinity House will be forth- 
coming. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR IRON AND STEEL, 


AT a meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
Dr. C. B. Dudley read a paper on specifications for iron and 
steel, in which he referred to the appointment of committees by 
other engineering societies to report upon uniform tests for 
metal structural material, and to the friction between producers 
and consumers, much of which he said is due to bad specifica- 
tions. The object ofa specification is, first, to tell the producer 
what the consumer wants ; and, second, to serve as a contract 
between and equally binding upon both these parties. The 
principal difficulty is in obtaining the necessary information to 
make a workable specification. The information may be ob- 
tained in six ways :—(1) Study of the material. (2) Experi- 
ments with the material in service. (3) Consultation with the 
users of the material in service. 4. Examination of material 
which has failed in service. (5) Examination and test of 
material from various makers. (6) Visits to various works. 
In considering the results of material in service, it must be 
remembered that a good or bad showing may be due to favour- 
able or unfavourable conditions rather than to the inherent 
qualities of the material. Reference was made to various tests 
made by Dr. Dudley in regard to rails, tires, springs, bearing 
metals, &c., for the Pennsylvania Railway. Samples for 
test should be selected by a representative of the consumer. 
and selected after shipment, or by an inspector at the 
works, who must see the shipment made before he leaves. 
There should be no average samples, but the one selected at 
random should represent the shipment. As to the close limits 
of specifications for such matters as ultimate strength, &c., he 
thought such limits unnecessary in view of the universal use of 
a factor of safety, and again large rejections are sometimes 
made owing to test pieces just failing to meet the specified 
requirements, while as a matter of fact there is necessarily 
a certain range of error in all testing experiments. In 
the preparation of standard specifications for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad this is fully borne in mind. An inspector at the 
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works should have no discretionary power. Before the final 
completion of the specifications, there should be a consultation 
between the consumer and the producer, as this will tend-to 
avoid trouble afterward, and has often led to very important 
improvements in the specifications, 


ELECTRIC HOISTS. 


AT a meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, held at the 
Society’s Hall, George Street, Edinburgh, on Monday, reports 
on nine papers which had been read before the Society were 
presented by committees, and considered with a view to re- 
commendations regarding them being made to the Prize Com- 
mittee. Inthe report on a paper by Mr. John Ritchie, “On 
the Application of Electricity to Hoisting Machinery,” the 
committee stated that the manifold advantages of using electric 
power for derrick cranes, especially for building purposes, were 
well detailed by the author ; and in the near future, when such 
power ought to be obtainable in cities from street mains at a 
reasonable price, these cranes should be extensively used. 
That formed an additional reason for the early introduction of 
central generating stations into Edinburgh, and the committee 
would impress upon those in authority the urgent necessity of 
moving more rapidly in the matter. 


THE CONTRACT _FOR THE YORK SEWERS. 


WE have already given an account of the action taken by Mr. 
Bottems, contractor, against the Corporation of York, when it 
was tried before Mr. Justice Mathew without a jury. On that 
occasion his lordship, while expressing great regret for the loss 
to the plaintiff, said he was bound to give judgment for the 
defendants. Mr. Justice Mathew considered that the con- 
tractor had been hardly used, and he went on to say :—“I 
regret that the Corporation did not refuse his tender. I do not 
think that he and they were on a level, or upon equal terms in 
coming to this bargain, and I think greater precaution should 
have been taken to inform him of the inevitable liability—of 
the inevitable loss and ruin—which was before him if he entered 
into the contract upon these terms.” After such a declaration 
it is no wonder the plaintiff was induced to bring his case 
before the Court of Appeal. Unhappily, there also he had only 
a repetition of the proceedings in Mr. Justice Mathew’s court. 
Their lordships could not help sympathising with the plaintiff, 
but as he had entered into a contract they were bound to con- 
firm the judgment already given. 

Like some others, the case shows the consequences of 
entering into a contract without sufficient deliberation. The 
plaintiff undertook in March 1891 to construct sewers along the 
banks of the Ouse. The sewers were to be constructed to the 
satisfaction of the engineer, and the power was reserved to him 
to vary or extend the work, to alter the levels, to increase or 
change the size, character or kind of the sewers, and the con- 
tractor was not to have any claim upon the Corporation for any 
such variation or extension, other than for the work actually 
done, according to the prices of the contract. If the engineer 
ordered the contractor to execute any work by day work, an 
order in writing was to be given to that effect, and any works 
executed under such order were to be paid for at the rates set 
forth. Orders given verbally were to be regarded as instruc- 
tions for the execution of the works included in the contract. 
No timber used and left in the work was to be paid for unless 
ordered to be left in by the engineer. If the contractor did 
not execute the works in a sound and workmanlike manner, or 
neglected to amend work to the satisfaction of the engineer, 
the Corporation might give the contractor notice to proceed 
with the due and proper execution of the works, and if he failed 
to do so, then the Corporation might terminate the contract and 
take possession of the plant of the contractor, who was to have 
no certificate for payment until he had finished work to the 
satisfaction of the engineer to the amount of 2,c00/., the total 
amount at the prices fixed being 55,000/., and in case any dis- 
pute arose the engineer’s decision was to be final. It was soon 
found that the soil was of so muddy a nature as to require 
a great deal of propping by timber to prevent it from falling in. 
The work was therefore executed under great difficulties and at 
a far greater expense than contemplated. According to the 
contractor, it would cost three times the amount of the esti- 
mated expense. In spite of the difficulties, however, in June 
1891 he had completed 136 feet of the sewers, and it was 
admitted this part was well executed. But owing to the 
pressure of the muddy soil on each side altering the size of the 
sewer, the engineer, or one of the inspectors under him, again 
and again required the work to be cut out and done in another 
way, which was done, the contractor said, more than once 
without orders in writing. On June g the engineer again re- 
quired him to cut out and reconstruct a part of the sewer com- 
pleted, which he refused to do unless ordered in writing and 


paid for as extra work. This was not agreed to, and on that 
day he stopped the work and withdrew his men, on which the 
Corporation, having given him notice under the contract, put an 
end to the contract and took possession of the contractor’s 
plant. Mr. Justice Mathew said the contractor had made a 
very foolish bargain, but he was bound by it. The engineer in 
such cases was the arbitrator, and his decision was final. It 
was quite clear the effect of the contract was to deprive the 
contractor of any right to claim in respect of extra work upom 
the footing that the work had been varied unless he had the 
written order of the engineer, and it was entirely in the dis- 
cretion of the engineer whether he would or would not give 
written orders. 

In the Court of Appeal, the case for the contractor was 
stated by the Attorney-General. His contention was that the 
contractor was not bound without written orders to take out 
and reconstruct the brickwork without extra payment, and 
unless he refused to do it upon mere oral directions he would’ 
not be entitled to claim extra payment. Therefore he was 
compelled to refuse so to reconstruct the work once completed, 
as he could not charge for the extra work. It was admitted 
that the part of the sewer completed was well done, and the 
alteration directed by the engineer was required only in conse- 
quence of the nature of the soil, and involved a total change in 
the nature of the contract. The contractor who has once com- 
pleted work to the-satisfaction of the engineer could not be 
bound to do it over again and without payment. Such a con- 
struction would be so monstrous as to be revolting to common 
sense and justice. The error which lay at the basis of the 
judgment was that the engineer had power to give any order 
he pleased for extra work without extra payment. The con- 
tractor only asked for payment for extra work “as provided by 
the contract,” and objected to doing the work over and over 
again in consequence of the nature of the soil, in which, he 
said, he had already incurred an expense of 3,500/., and he said 
“some better arrangement must be made.” He only asked for 
written orders, which would entitle him to payment, instead of 
oral orders, which would not. 

Lord Esher said, however they might regret it, they were 
bound to give judgment against the contractor. He had 
entered into a contract which he found he.could not carry out— 
that is, without being ruined—and he threw it up without being 
entitled to throw it up. The real reason why he had come to 
grief was that he had not ascertained the nature of the soil 
before he entered into the contract. In consequence of the 
nature of the soil the engineer gave orders which he was 
entitled to give, without any extra payment to the contractor. 
The contractor demanded written orders, on which he would 
be entitled to be paid. That was refused, and then he threw 
up the contract. He was not entitled to do so, as he was not 
entitled to demand written orders. He had failed to show any 
legal ground for throwing up the contract, and he threw it up 
wrongfully, on which the Corporation exercised their right to 
put an end to it and to take the contractor’s plant. The con- 
tractor must take the consequences of the imprudent congract 
he had entered into. The judgment of the learne 
therefore in favour of the Corporation was right,, 
upheld. 

Lord Justice Bowen said:—The seal reason why the 
contractor threw up the contract was/that he found that if 
he carried it out k uined. He saw that ruin 
stared him in the fa it out, and so he threw it 
up, but that he had There was no ground 
tenable in law on w uld throw it up, and he had 
thrown it up for a rea ch the law did not allow him 
to do so —that is, on al that it should be modified. 

Lord Justice Kay was of the same opinion. Though, he 
said, he had the greatest possible sympathy with the contractor, 
he saw no ground on which it was possible to relieve him, as 
it was clear that he had made up his miud to throw it up unless 
it was modified. 


AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY ON THE CONTINENT. 


For the August Bank Holiday cheap tours have been arranged 
to the Belgian and Luxemburg Ardennes by the Great Eastern 
Railway, vd the Harwich route, enabling holiday-makers to 
visit Belgium and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, including 
Antwerp, Brussels, Liege, Spa, Dinant, and the hitherto little 
visited picturesque valleys and interesting old towns of the 
Grand Duchy. Passengers leaving on Friday and Saturday 
reach the Ardennes the next afternoon, and can return on 
Monday in time to reach their homes early on Tuesday. Fora 
longer visit, Holland, the Moselle and Rhine can be included 
in the above tours. The Great Eastern Railway Company has 
arranged, in conjunction with the General Steam Navigation 
Company, trips to Hamburg. Passengers will leave Liverpool 
Street Station at 8 P.M. on Tuesday, July 26, Thursday, 28, or 
Saturday, 30, and return by any General Steam Navigation 
Company’s steamer within two months of the date of issue. 
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‘NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Patent Folding Seats and Tables. 
WE have recentlyfseen some very excellent folding seats and 
tables patented and supplied by Mr. C. Sloper, of 11, &c., 
Brittox, Devizes. These inventions will be invaluable for use 
in public buildings, schools and tents, especially for garden- 
parties, while they will be very useful for refreshment contrac- 
tors, for wedding breakfasts, trade dinners in the country where 
seats and tables have to be taken into the country from neigh- 
bouring towns. The seats and tables occupy a very small space 
when folded, and consequently a sufficient number to completely 


small platform. Fig. 1 shows ten seats folded and packed, 
occupying only 2 feet 6 inches in height. It will be seen that 


; Fic. 1. 
the most compact portable or folding seats 


these are by far 
ever introduced, combining lightness in. weight with dura- 
bility to withstand rough treatment. When in use they 
cannot possibly collapse, owing to a simple safety. arrange- 
ment, and they are absolutely firm and rigid. There are 
no loose parts, and the seats are quite free from rattling 
noises so prevalent when some makes of folding seats are used. 


PIGe2. 


These seats can be folded and stacked in a remarkably little 
time and space when the room is required for other purposes, 
A stack of 20 seats (to seat about 100 persons) stands only 
5 feet high by about 17 inches wide, the projecting parts of one 
seat occupy the space between the projecting parts of the next, 
thus greatly economising space and forming a firm stack. 
When used for travelling, a special arrangement is provided for 
securing a number of seats together, and owing to their light- 
mess in weight they will soon repay their cost by difference in 
carriage. These seats are sent out either plain or varnished, 
-and also made with the seat covered with thick crimson felt, 
which gives them a very cosy appearance and adds to their 
comfort when in use. Fig. 2 shows the method of folding the 
‘seats. In fig. 3 is illustrated Mr. Sloper’s patent folding tables, 


— 


SLOPER'S PATENT 
FOLDING 
TABLES 


“wil 


IGA: 
which, it is claimed, will last twice as long as ordinary folding 


tables, and will carry far heavier weights, as all strain is taken 
from the hinges, and the whole braced firmly together by the 


patent castings. In appearance they exactly resemble ordinary 
light in weight. There are no loose parts, and the folding is 
remarkably simple. These tables are particularly suitable for 
refreshment contractors’ and caterers’ use, as any number can 
‘be placed end to end to form long tables for public dinner par- 
ties, &c. They are firm and rigid, and will not bend down in the 
middle, Fig. 4 represents the method of folding these tables. 


> 


In fig. 5 is shown the maker’s patent folding forms or rout 
seats, and in fig. 6 the mode of folding them. These forms 
are specially useful .in cases where seats with backs are not 
required. They are made on the same patent principle as the 


SHOWINC METHOD 
OF FOLDING 


SLOPERS PATENT 4 


FIG. 4. 
folding seats and tables. The dovetailed casting on the folding 


strut engages in sockets, attached to each leg in such a manner 
that the legs are held absolutely firm and cannot move either 
way, and by the same means the centre of the seat is supported 
and the whole braced firmly together. These forms are made 


Fic. 5. 
either plain or varnished, and are also made with the seat 


covered with thick crimson felt. We cannot doubt that there 
will be a very large demand for this furniture, when it is better 
known. Architects are often perplexed when asked by clients 
to find space for stowing away the seats in public buildings 


| i 


i 
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Fic. 6. 


when the hall is required for balls, conversaziones, &c., and the 
invention above described will fully solve the difficulty. The 
seats and tables are made at a very moderate cost, and are 
very effective in appearance. 


THE ANCIENT WATERWORKS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


ACCORDING to Herr Forchneimer the structures for the water 
supply of old Constantinople date back partly to the Byzantine 
period and have preserved their peculiar character to this time, 
while the more recently-constructed waterworks of the city 
differ in the whole but little from similar plants in other 
countries. 

To insure an abundant supply of water the wooded foot- 
hills of the Balkan mountains, about eleven miles north, were, 
selected for the location of collecting ponds, from which the 
water could be conducted to the city by gravity. The dams, 
which are partly of Byzantine, partly of Turkish origin, have 
vertical walls, reinforced by buttresses, and vary between 
29 and 43 feet in thickness, with rubble cores and ashlar-dressed 
masonry lining. They are richly ornamented and sometimes 
lined with marble. There are no overflows. The water is shut 
off in a primitive way by a number of conical valves, for the 
tending of which a keeper is appointed. From these ponds the 
water is conveyed to the city in arched conduits of 24 to 
28 inches width in the clear, with stone-slab channels 12 to 
16 inches wide at bottom, in which the water flows from 8 to 
12 inches deep. Some aqueducts of considerable dimensions, 
carrying the water over the valleys, are still in existence, and 
are capable of supplying the city with about 3,170,000 gallons 
per day, ; 
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A two-storey aqueduct of 14 feet height, which is said to 
have been at least 4,000 feet long, of which 2,000 feet are still 
standing, spans a valley in the city itself. It is of Roman 
origin, and was finished about 368 A.D. Another aqueduct, 
built by Justinian, is 115 feet high. Its lower storey consists 
of pointed arches of 54 feet span; the upper one has arches of 
44 feet width. The columns have sloping sides and are con- 
nected transversely by smaller arches. The structure has a 
roof-covering of stone slabs. The two-storey aqueduct of 
Dschebedschi-Koe is 105 feet high, 558 feet long, and has 
pointed arches of 19 and 20 feet span. The piers, covered with 
pointed slab-roofs, are 16°5 feet thick. The “crooked aque- 
duct,” following the direction of a valley for a distance of 
708 feet, then turning at a right angle, is 112°5 feet high above 
the bottom of the valley, and built in three storeys, of which the 
lower is carried by pointed and the two upper ones by semi- 
circular arches. Total length, 1,122 feet. 

The largest existing aqueduct, called the “long aqueduct,” 
is of Turkish origin, and consists of two storeys with pointed 
arches. Its total length is 2,2&9 feet, its height 83 feet. The 
aqueduct of Bagtsche-Koe has been constructed at a compara- 
tively recent period ; its length is 918 feet. 

Where pipe conduits are in use the material used for such 
is wood, clay, or, for extremely high pressure, lead. The clay 
pipe is in lengths of 12 inches, with one end contracted to 
permit of inserting it into the end of the adjoining length. The 
calking material employed consists of linseed oil, powdered 
lime and cotton. In order to avoid great pressure in clay-pipe 
lines so-called “ suterasi” were erected every 660 feet. These 
are towers carrying a sheet-iron elevated tank, into the top of 
which the water is discharged. A descending pipe carries the 
water with diminished pressure from the tank to the main 
below. ‘These structures are all of Turkish origin. 

The water from the main empties into a “taksim” (divider). 
This is a trough which is fitted with a row of. horizontal 
openings for the purpose of distributing the water to the 
different conduits. If a conduit is to be shut off the corre- 
sponding holes are closed simply with a bunch of weeds or 
wood shavings. 

Within the limits of the city only three reservoirs are con- 
nected with the existing mains. Informer times a considerable 
number of reservoirs for the storage of water were used. 


THE VYRNWY WATERWORKS. 


WHEN the works to give a new supply of water to Liverpool 
were originated, it was expected that the cost would be about 
1,560,000/, At present the cost has amounted to 2,132,867/. 
According to the official statement, up to 1847 the waterworks 
were in the possession of private companies, who obtained 
water from wells sunk in the new red sandstone on which the 
city is built. .The supply given by the companies was very 
inadequate, the water only being allowed to be on for two or 
three hours a day, and that only once or twice a week. When 
the Corporation acquired the waterworks, they came under 
obligation to provide such a supply of water as would permit of 
water being constantly laid on to every house within the limits. 
To enable them to accomplish what they had undertaken, it 
became necessary to obtain a very much larger quantity of 
water than was then available. Many schemes were suggested 
and investigated, and ultimately a large tract of wild 
moorland in hilly country between Bolton and Blackburn 
was selected as the source of supply. In the valleys below 
these hills extensive reservoirs have been constructed capable of 
holding upwards of 4,000,000,000 gallons of water. These 
reservoirs extend upwards of five miles. The rivers and streams 
which flow into these reservoirs yield water of an excellent 
quality, especially adapted to the needs of Liverpool, and this 
is the scheme known as the Rivington water supply. This 
Rivington supply was brought into Liverpool in the summer of 
1857, thirty-five years ago, and it was then expected that it 
would satisfy the requirements of Liverpool for a long future. 
In less than ten years the yield of Rivington and the wells 
proved insufficient to meet the demands of dry seasons, and 
although the Corporation had spent more than 2,000,000/. on 
their water supply, there was already a scarcity. The growth 
of population and the demands of trade were very rapid, and 
the spread of new sanitary ideas and appliances led to a con- 
stantly increasing use of water. For some years the deficiency 
was met by making additional reservoirs and sinking additional 
wells, and also by restricting the distribution and checking 
waste. In the meantime the examination of new sources of 
supply was vigorously proceeded with. The Council, warned 
by previous experience, resolved that any scheme adopted by 
them should not only be sufficient to supply Liverpool for at 
least thirty years, but should also be capable of being extended 
in such a manner as to satisfy any demands that could possibly 
be foreshadowed. Ultimately, and after protracted inquiry, the 
Vyrnwy scheme was chosen, and the Royal assent was given on 


August 6, 1880, to a Bill for carrying out these works. In 
selecting this scheme the Corporation had the benefit of the — 
labours of a Royal Commission, presided over by the Duke of 
Richmond, which in 1866-67 reported on the Vyrnwy Valley as 
part of a scheme recommended by an eminent engineer, the 
late Mr. J. F. Bateman, for the supply of London. The prin- 
cipal features of the Vyrnwy works as carried out by the Cor- 
poration are :—(1) A reservoir in the Vyrnwy Valley among 
the Berwyn Mountains, nearly five miles in length by half a 
mile in width. (2) This reservoir is formed by the building of 
a massive masonry wall across the narrow part of the valley. 
This wall is 1,172 feet long at the top, and its extreme height is 
161 feet from the lowest part of the foundation to the parapet 
of the carriage-way. (3) The greatest depth of water is 84 feet. 
(4) When full the reservoir holds more than 13,000,000,000 
gallons of water. (5) When the scheme is fully developed the 
reservoir will receive the rainfall from 23,200 acres of water- 
shed, and the quantity of water which this gathering ground 
will yield will be sufficient to give to Liverpool a supply of 
40,000,000 gallons a day, after sending down the river Vyrnwy 
the compensation water which, under the Act of Parliament, — 
the Corporation are bound to deliver in aid of the river Severn, 
and which compensation amounts to 13,500,000 gallons of water 
per day. (6) To convey the water from Vyrnwy to Liverpool 
the Corporation have constructed an aqueduct sixty-eight miles 
in length, terminating at Prescot, a distance of eight miles from 
this city. (7) About four miles of the aqueduct is in a tunnel 
capable of carrying the full supply of 40,000,000 gallons per 
day ; but for the remaining sixty-four miles iron pipes have been 
laid to carry one-third of the ultimate quantity, or 13,000,000 
gallons per day. The additional lines of pipes will only be laid 
as the demands for water increase. (8) The whole of the water 
will be filtered through sand filter-beds, which have been con- 
structed near to the town of Oswestry, in Salop. (9) The sur- 
face level of the Vyrnwy reservoir is 325 feet above the 
Ordnance datum—that is, above the sea-level at Liverpool ; and 
the water is delivered at Prescot at an elevation of 275 feet 
above the Ordnance datum. (10) Therefore, 550 feet of head 
are expended in carrying the water by gravitation along the 
aqueduct. For engineering purposes the aqueduct is divided 
into six sections, in each of which a balancing reservoir is 
placed for the purpose of regulating the pressure or head of 
water. The most difficult and tedious part of the aqueduct has 
been the crossing of the river Mersey. Here the Corporation, 
owing to the opposition of the town of Warrington and riparian 
owners on the Mersey, were compelled to forma tunnel through 
ground and under conditions which made the driving of a 
tunnel not only very difficult and slow to carry out, but entailed 
upon the Corporation a large extra outlay which was not con- 
templated in the original scheme. The Corporation are now in 
a position to command a supply of more than 30,000,000 
gallons of water per day, or sufficient to supply the require- 
ments of 1,200,000 people. When the Vyrnwy works have 
been fully developed, the water resources of the Corporation 
will be sufficient for the necessities and requirements of a 
population of at least 2,300,000, The actual population now 
within the Liverpool area of supply is between 800,000 and 
900,000, ‘The actual average consumption of water per day is 
20,000,000 gallons, 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patients may be had gratuitously. | : 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 

12345. Harriet Cowell, for “An improved sash fastener.” 

12389. John Hyde Edwards, for “An improved adjustable 
roller for use with blind cords or other purposes.” 

12406. Walter Farlan Spencer, for “ Improvements in heat- 
ing and ventilating coils.” 

12490. Walter Smith, for “ Improvements in the construc- 
tion of fireproof floors.” 

12502, Charles Henry Parkin, for “A new and improved 
draught excluder for windows, doors and the like.” 

12539. Henry Alfred Poole, for “Improvements in the 


“method of and apparatus for ventilating buildings or structures.” 


12574. August Gerber, for “Improvements in means for . 
supporting doors and the like.” 

12620, Joseph Mandt and Hermann Huhuholz, for “Im- 
provements in keys,” 

12685. Thomas Rowland, for “An improved hoisting, sus- 
taining and lowering apparatus.” 

To INVENTORS.— Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
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Architect and Gontract Reporter 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Aug. 16.—For Constructing Harbours. Mr. 


_J. Barron, Engineer, 7 Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 


ALFRETON.—For Building Schoolhouse. Messrs. Evans 
-& Jolley, Eldon Chambers, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 


ALFRETON.—For Additions to Railway Inn. Mr, R. F. 
Vallance, Architect, Mansfield. 
ALToFTs.—For Building Four Houses. Mr. T. Butler 


Wilson, Architect, 12 East Parade, Leeds. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Taking-down and Rebuilding 
Half Way House Inn. Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, Archi- 
tects, Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


AXBRIDGE.—Aug 8.—For Alterations to Workhouse. 
Messrs. Price & Wooler, Architects, Weston-super-Mare. 


BAKEWELL.—Aug. 1.—For Alterations to Washhouse at 
the Workhouse. Mr. E. M. Longsdon Architect, Town Hall, 
Bakewell. 


BANGOR.—July 30.—For Building College and Principal’s 
Residence. Mr. Robert Grierson, Architect, Masonic Chambers, 
Bangor. 


BEDLINGTON.—For Building Church and Schools. Messrs. 
Davidson & Bendle, Architects, 35 Grainger Street West, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


BELFAST.—Aug. 10.—For Supplying and Erecting Iron and 
Steel Work, Retort House. Engineer, Gas Works, Belfast. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Aug. 6.—For Building Hospital. Mr. W. 
Henman, Architect, 42 Cherry Street, Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Aug. 6.—For Supplying Red-Facing Bricks. 
Mr. W. Henman, Architect, 42 Cherry Street, Birmingham. 

BLACKLEY.—Aug. 5.—For Building Stables. Chairman, 
Cleansing Committee, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Bo’NnEss.—Aug. 3.—For Laying 10-inch Main Pipe. Messrs. 
J. & A. Leslie & Reid, 72A George Street, Edinburgh. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—July 30.—For Additions to Police Station. 
Mr. James Robinson, Architect, 13 Southgate Street, Win- 
chester. 

BRIDGEND.—Aug. 9.—For Building Church and Schools. 
Mr. Allan J. Walters, Architect, Bridgend. 

BRISTOL.—Aug. 13.—For Diversion of River Frome, Build- 
ing Retaining Walls, &c. Mr. F. Fox, Engineer, 24 Clare 
Street, Bristol. 

BrRovucH.—Aug. 5.—For Building Wood Swing Bridge 
over Weighton Canal. Mr. W. Kempley, South Cliff, Holtham, 
Brough. 

CARDIFF.—For Building Coachhouse and Stables. Messrs. 
Richards & Gething, Architects, Windsor Chambers, Westgate 
Street, Cardiff. 

CASTLECOMER.-—July 31.—For Additions to Presentation 
Convent. Mr. William Hague, Architect, 50 Dawson Street, 
Dublin. 

CHATHAM.—Aug. 
Chatham Barracks, 
Chatham. 

CHELTENHAM.—Aug. Io.—For Building Passenger Station 
and Goods Shed. Mr. G. K. Mills, Paddington Station, 
London, W. 

CONWAY.—July 29.—For Building Steel Suspension Bridge. 
Mr. T. B. Farrington, Castle Street, Conway. 


4.—For Painting and Whitewashing 
Royal Engineer Office, Inner Lines 


DARTFORD.—Aug. 4.—F or Supplying Broken Granite, 
J. C. Hayward, Sessions House, Dartford. 
DEWSBURY.—July 29.—For Building Infant School. Messrs. 
Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 
DOWNPATRICK.—July 29. —For Building School-house. 
Mr. S. P. Close, Architect, 53 Waring Street, Belfast. 
DuBLIN.—Aug. 4.—For Building Post Office. 
Tuohy, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 
DUNDALK.—Aug. 15.—For Constructing new Avenue, 
Metalling, Draining, &c. Mr. R. P. T. Logan, Dundalk. 
EASINGWOLD.—July 29.—For Building Bathrooms at Work- 
house. Mr. F. J. H. Robinson, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Easingwold. 
East MOLESEY.—July 29.—For Supplying Kentish Chalk 
Flints. Surveyor, Local Board Offices, East Molesey. 
EXMINSTER.—Aug. 2.—For Additions to County Asylum. 
Mr. E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County Chambers, Exeter. 
FULHAM.—Aug. 3.—For Making-up and Paving Road. 
Mr. W. Sykes, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 


Mr, 


Mr. G. J. 


GRAVESEND.—Aug. 5.—For Building House. Mr. G. R. 
Cobham, 1 Edwin Street, Gravesend. 
GLYNDE.—Aug. 8.—For Butlding Bridge. Mr. Henry 


Card, County Surveyor, Lewes. 


HAMPTON.—Aug. 5.—For Supplying Broken Granite, Gravel 
and Flints. Mr. J. Kemp, Local Board Offices, Lion Square, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 


HATHERLEIGH.—Aug. 4..—For Building Pair of Cottages. 
Mr. G. Herriott, 1 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 

HEMSWORTH.—Aug. 9.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Workhouse. Mr. J. H. Richardson, Architect, Pontefract. 

HENDON.—Aug. 2.—For Supplying and Fixing Wrought- 
iron Unclimbable Fencing. Mr. S. S. Grimley, The Burroughs, 
Hendon, N.W. 

HENDON.—Aug. 4.—For Laying Pipe Sewers. 
Grimley, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 

HENLEY.—For Building Schoolhouse. Mr. E. J. Pain, 
Surveyor, 19 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 

HEREFORDSHIRE.—July 30.—For Repairing Bridges. 
J. F. Symonds, Shire Hall, Hereford. 

HERNE.—Aug. 3.—For Building Hospital for Infectious 
Diseases. Mr. H. T. Sidwell, Architect, Herne Bay. 

HINDLEY.—Aug. 8.—For Altering Boundary Wall. 
W. L. Rothwell, Burial Board Offices, Hindley. 

HULL.—Aug. 5.—For Wiring Town Hall for Electric 
Lighting. Mr. A. E. White, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Hull. 

HUCKNALL TORKARD.—Aug. 3.—For Constructing Sewers. 
Mr. W. Swann, Local Board Offices, Watnall Road, Hucknall 
Torkard. 

LEEDS.—For Building Three Dwelling-houses, 
Graves, 38 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEWISHAM.—Aug. 2.—For Building Cottage, Offices, Cart- 
sheds, Boundary Wall, Constructing Weir and Overflow, and 
Kerbing, Tar-paving, Metalling, &c. Mr. E. Wright, Board of 
Works Offices, Catford, S.E. 

LONG EATON.—For Building Slaughter-houses, Cattle 
Lairs, Drying Houses, Piggeries, &c. Mr. Ernest R. Redway, 
Architect, Long Eaton. 

LLANELLY.—Aug. 10.—For Building New Wards at the 
Workhouse. Mr. W. Griffiths, Architect, Llanelly. 

LLANOVER.—-Aug. 1.—For Reseating, &c., Hanover Chapel. 
Mr. E. Foster, Abergavenny. 

LONGTON.—For Building Pitch-faced Stone Wall. Mr, 
J. W. Wardle, Borough Surveyor, Court House, Longton, 
Staffs. 


Mirsoe10. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


ey Bias 


=3. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also Manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check, 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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LURGAN.—Aug. 12.—For Building and Constructing Reser- 
voirs, Filter Beds, Engine and Boiler Houses, Chimney Stacks 
&c. - Mr. Ross Campbell, Town Hall, Lurgan. 

MAIDENHEAD.—Aug. 2.—For Building Villa. Mr. J. R. 
Davison, Architect, Elmdale, Frances Road, Windsor. 

NEWDIGATE.—For Building Mansion and Lodge. Mr. 

. H. Smith, Architect, 41 Moorgate Station Buildings, 
London, E.C. 

NEW TREDEGAR.—Aug. 2.For Building Rechabite Hall. 
Mr. W. Paviour, 103 Commercial Street, New Tredegar. 

NORTH SHIELDS. — Aug. 2.—For Building Warehouses. 
Mr. J. S. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Norfolk Street, North 
Shields. 

NOTTINGHAM.—For Building Schoolhouse. Messrs. Evans 
& Jolley, Architects, Eldon Chambers, Wheeler Gate, Not- 
tingham. 

OxroRD.—July 30.—For Supplying and Erecting Iron 
Fencing, Gates, &c. Mr. W. H. White, City Engineer, 
Oxford. 

PHIBSBOROUGH.—Aug. 4.—F or Building Post Office. 
G. J. Tuohy, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

QUEENSBURY. — Aug. 4.— For Building Two Scullery- 
houses. Mr. H. Hodgson, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, Bradford. 

READING.—Aug. 2.—For Building Reading-room at Free 
Library and Storeroom, &c., at Sewage Pumping Station. Mr. 
A. E. Collins, Borough Engineer. 

READING.—Aug. 5.—For Building Engineers and Carpen- 
ters’ Shops. Mr. W. H. Bell, Architect, Market Place, 
Newbury. 

Royton.—July 30.—For Building Two Cottages. 
Morison, Architect, 10 High Street, Wrexham. 

SEVENOAKS. — Aug. 9. — For Supplying Vertical Steam 
Boiler, Pipes, Steam Heater and Boiling Vat. Mr. T. Hennell, 
6 Delahay Street, Westminster. 

SHALDON.—Aug. 9.—For, Building Chancel, &c. 
Sedding, 7 Buckland Terrace, Plymouth. 

SOUTHEND.—Aug. 2.— For Sewering, Kerbing, Paving, &c. 
Mr. P. Dodd, Surveyor, Clarence Road, Southend. 

SoUuUTH STONEHAM.—Aug. 10.—For Supplying Gravel. 
Mr. J. Robins, 19 Portland Street, Southampton. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 2.—For Building Schoolhouse. 
T. W. Bryers, 15 John Street, Sunderland. 


Mr. 


Mr. J. 


Mr. E. 


Mr. 


LLL 


ROBT ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 


Conservatories, &c. Number of Patent, 16,610, dated De 


SwWANSEA.—Aug. 10.—For Building Engine Shed and Coal 
Stage. Mr. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Great Western Railway 
Co., Paddington Station, London, W.. 

SWINDON. — Aug. 22.— For Building Cottages, Stables, 
Offices, &c. Mr. H. J. Hamp, Surveyor, Regent Circus, New 
Swindon. . 

TOTTENHAM. — Aug. 2. —For Building Engine-house and 
Foundations, Boiler-house, Chimney Shaft, Water Tower, &c. 
Mr. J. E. Worth, Coombes Croft House, High Street, Totten- 
ham, N. 95 a 

TROWBRIDGE.—Aug. 3.—For Building Boundary Wall. 
Mr. W. H. Stanley, Town Hall, Trowbridge. 

WIGAN.—For Building Five Cottages. Messrs. 
Johnson & Son, Architects, 33 King Street, Wigan. 

WIGAN.—For Building Shops and Stores. Messrs. Heaton 
& Ralph, Architects, Wigan. 

WINCHESTER.— Aug. 3.—For Building Small Public Hall 
and Alterations and Additions to Municipal Buildings. Mr. 
J. B. Colson, Architect, 45 Jewry Street, Winchester. ; 

WoopForD.—Aug. 2.—For Supplying Broken Granite. 
Mr. J. D. Hooper, Local Board Offices, Woodford Green, 
Essex. 

Worksop.—July 30.—For Road Diversion, &c. Mr. J. 
Haslam, Estate Offices of the Duke of Newcastle, Worksop. 

YARMOUTH.—Aug. 6.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. 
C. G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great Yarmouth. 


W. Bz 


TENDERS. 


ALNWICK. 
For Building Schoolroom, Vestries and for Heating Apparatus, 


Sion Congregational Church, Alawick. Mr. GEORGE 
REAVELL, jun., Architect, Alnwick and Morpeth. 
Accepted Tenders. 

Short, Alnwick, joiner . : - : 6 152 0 ats 
Gelson, Alnwick, mason. ; : : + 1139, Oreo 
Pringle, Alnwick, plumbing, &c. . j ; i) ey Ee 
H. Walker & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne, heating . 87 19 0 
Purdie, Alnwick, slating and plastering 55, O..0 
Jackson, Alnwick, painting and glazing I5 10 oO 


PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


RoBT, ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by Rost. ADAMS’S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 


cember 2, 1887. 
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JL No. 16,610, \ 
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Builders’ General Ironmongery. 
Work, &o., &c. if 


ROBT. 


The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. | 


SPECIALTL[ES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture 
Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Metal 


ADAMS, — 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, §.E. 


Telegrams :—“ Robert Adams, Condon.” 


ay ie 
Ml ig 


4 No. 190._New and special solid section 
! Weatherproof Metal-tongued Oasement 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 

H section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles. 
6) It can be fixed where the space is insufficient 

for anything elge. This Bolt is neat, strong, 
eliable. Fae de hj 
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ABERDEEN. BLAINA. 
For Building Barn and Alterations on Byres at Wellhouse. | For Building Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, Blaina, Mon. 
Mr. W. ‘BUXTON, Architect, 84 Union Street, Aberdeen. Mr. F. R. BATES, Architect, Newport, Mon. Quantities’ 
Mason Work. by Architect. 
R. Ross, Alford . : ; : . ; £219 10 0 H. Welsh, Hereford . Ye ey ee ee . £2,420 0 0 
J. Smith, Dunecht - 218 o O C. Lock, Newport ore Pires 8S" 203 set 2535 5G OES 
G. Occ & Son, Stoneywood, Auchmill (accepted) 207 0. of -EaG Diamond, Newport. -. «5 5. 2,310 0 O 
Carpenter Work. W. Jones & Sons, Newport;2 2 «.. . . 25200: O-.0 
W. WRIGHT, Kemnay (accepted ) : : . 106 5 0 Henry Parfitt, Pontnewydd, Mon. . . n2, GO. Ono 
Slater Work. BRIGHTON. 
W. W. Milne, Aberdeen. ° ‘ - 86 0 O| For Building Fire-escape Station and Fireman’s Residence, 
C. McDonald, Borrowstone, Mitire Peart ERG “6 Ditchling Road, Brighton. Mr. FRANcIs J. C. May, 
F26o-R. YEATS, Auchmill (accepted hes . om AQs17*=. 0 Architect and Borofigh Surveyor, Brighton. Quantities by 


the Architect. 


ARDEE. : . 
for Laying Pipes, &c., in connection with Scheme for Supply- Pace Pelle eres Bet on fe i 
ing Collon with Water, for the Guardians of Ardee Union. Vonsleveeok Cranle ity ana 850 0 0 
Mr. C. M. TuIt, er Engineer, Dalymount Cottage, C 1 Slade Moideranen Wort tS 2620 oF 
cae , : 
Drogheda. . V. P. Freeman, Brighton , : ° : «| 760° .O- 0 
ee eins Bae A : " : : wets ) Z Barber & Olliver, Brighton. 4 «= 755 15 0 
: ; ) ots - : ; : : re 
io Pea ean Drecheas ‘ ; Packets! G W. BROWNE & Son, Brighton (accepted sees ys 0. 0 
Rs Simpson, Dublin ° . . ° . 384 (} AX) CAERPHILLY. 
J. Halpenny, Ardee (accepted | : : : - 359 9 ©] For Building House at Caerphilly. Messrs. BRUTON & 
BATH. WILLIAMS, Architects, Cardiff. 
For Making-up Roads in the Parish of Twerton. A. Berridge, Cardiff . : ; P : . £1,800 0 Oo 
Franklin (Maybrick Road). . . . .£375 0 of Wright, Barry . sl TERRE VE, O402" 9. 4 
ee (beaver, Road) . 5 - aOse> 07. O D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . 5 : PMA Et ors Tele Ne, 
Harding (Crandale Road). . . . . 160 0 o| Turner & Sons, Cardiff. «be 25752. 85.0 
W. Bailey (Burnham Road) i z : peel Age bar J SsGRA HATHERLY, Bristol (accepted ) ; 2 154974. On O 
C. Ambrose (Inverness Road) . y : SEL SSoT OreO 
e (Vero Road yrs i. a Fue. L520 0 hh. CHELSFIELD. 
BRENTWOOD. For Building Detached House, Pratt’s Bottom, for Mrs. Cheal. 
For Building a Clapel, Lodge and Gates at the new Cemetery. xe ae fi siteee a Cor and Orpington Ald 
Mr. J. YOUNG, Architect. F. eel Ohi S eacee eset: me a £6 eala 
Martin & Co. , Croydon tities ; ; not 689 0 o Rae Cae Bhi nk ‘ : : a 36 
Watson, Ilford . ; ‘ 3 = ; 1,669 9 0 Stebbings and Pannett, Sidcup . ; | 585 0 0 
Dobson, Colchester. .  . 0. we 1,659 0 | op Knight, Sid eM Ameen eT « ae She 
ReOvieoramittcel eaten ue et. |. 1,650.0. 0 : Brio thd t rte 
Everett, Colchester . ; Ss : : tet 000"-O. O ithdrawn owing 0 error. 
Letch, Braintree : : d 2 : 2) Bf, 500-7 0. O CLACTON-ON-SEA. 
Hart, Tottenham. : 1,505 Oo 0} For Erection of a House in Carnarvon Road, for Mr. William- 
ROGERS & ROBSON, Brentwood L (accepted ) shit? 1,5 39 oO son, 
West, Chelmsford . 1,526 0 oO M. Potts (accepted) . . - £602 9 0 | oO 


“ag TELEPHONES! TELEPHONES ! 
RIST_& TURNER. 


Head Offices:-53 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Braneh Office:-Gl Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘The Sphinx.” A Patent Movable Tabley 
Telephone; and a new Automatic Switch for Intercommunication, ~ 

provisionally protected. : 
Architects are invited to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &c. fy’ ¢ 
All kinds of Installation Work executedwitht highest class of materials and workmanship. | 


sELECTRIG LIGHT INSTALLATIONS, © / 


\ Wi FIRE ALARMS, &c. sini 
Patent No. 5,008, 1890, PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. %i2¢e,Mazis, 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


LEGGoTrTrs SO ue 
; oe Oo | FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS pins ? 
‘ AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. The WILMOS is |g 


worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 


From 8s. 6d. each. 

iy If you have not already received our REDUCED | fr ones Ore” 
Is admitted to be | PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, pleaso | end san veaxed % 
THE BEST ever pu write for one. open either top or ff 
before the public. SS ee a ee bottom, inwards or | 


outwards, no cutting 
away of frame re- 
quired. When work- 
@ a J ed with a rod is most 


efficient for Public 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, pos ak ps she 

se, 
226 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, | Price Lists, Iilustra- 
tions and Testimo- 


Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford. nials, write as below. 
i Veni BE For Conti d 
Telegraphic Address : “SILENS, BRADFORD.” | ¥7. “Lights, Esti- 
Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. { ™4tes given. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 


ITOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND, ~ THE WILMOS ” 


nai na 


SILENS FOR 
FAN LIGHTS, 


raise and lower any Skylight. 


These SKYLIGHT OPENERS 
are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each, 
If dimensions are given, we can 
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SS ee eee 
A all 


‘FAST COWES. 


'¥ or Supplying and Fixing Six New Street Lamps and Altering 


Others. 
Friding & Son , ° . : : 
G. Tee e e °@ ° ° ° ° 
G. Arnold ms 8 3 P, ‘ 
Ih G. Cox (ace pied) 8 ry ® . 
EDINBURGH. 


For Causewaying the Carriageway of Dean Bridge, for the 


Elinburgh Town Council. 
J. YouNG & SONS (accepted) « ° 


ERDINGTON. 


For Sewcriag portion of .Fentham Road, Erdington, Bir- 
mingham, for the Aston Union Rural Sanitary Authority. 


Mr. HAWGOOD, Surveyor. 
G. Law, Kidderminster (accepted) 


HARROW. 


For Making-up Pinner Road, for the Local Board, Mr. E. R. 


CAPON, Surveyor. 
H. Morecroft, Acton. ‘ . ° 
H. DRURY (accepted) . 


For Constructing Greenhill Sewer, for the Local Board. 


E. R. CAPON,. Surveyor. 
T. Turner & Co., Watford ¢ * 
J.-Neave, Mayfield, Forest Hill 
A. T. Catley, 23 Lloyd Square, London 
S. Kavanagh, Surbiton. 
H. DRURY, Wealdstone (accepted) . : 


IPSWICH. 


For the Reconstruction of Handford Bridge, Ipswich. 


E. BUCKHAM, Borough Surveyor. 
Perrin & Long, ‘Sutton, ; 
Kellett & Co., London. 

G. Double, Ipswich . 

S. Hipwell, Wisbech . ; 

T. Parkington & Co, Ipswich . 
Girling & ioe Ipswich ire 


Ons Gibbons, Ipswich (for brick coping) 
* Accepted, subject to approval of Council. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 53. 
; ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SBPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


———E—E—EEEE 


OIL and WATER 
iLL Mil 


WITH THE 


OIL & WATER POWDER PAINT, 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and Others should 
send for a sample and price list of our Paints, 
SAMPLE 4d. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Oi! & Water Powder Paint Co., 
LIMITED, 
HARVEY STREET, HYDE ROAD, 


HOXTON, LONDON, N.E. 


SD 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


HEBBURN. 
For Extension of Hebburn New Town Board School, for the 
Hedworth, Monkton and Jarrow U.D. School Board. 


£29 0 0 T. Lumsden, Jarrow. 8 3 ‘ -4£3400 0 © 

é 27 18 6 H. Brown & Co., Newcastle .. : . sa 54 eo 

26 & O J. Munro, Hebburn . . . : . - 2,855 10 0 

24 17 0 J. Storar & Son, Jarrow <, 278K) OY .0 

ads CowPER & HENDERSON, Jarrow (accepted) <i 2e7 AO 4 


LEEDS 
For Alterations and Additions to Wheatfield Lodge, Head- 
ingley, Leeds, for Mr. J. Nicholson. Mr, T. BUTLER 
WILSON, Architect, Leeds and Harrogate. 


® oAZ1NII 19 2 Accepted Tenders. 


M. Wilson, mason and brick. ‘ .£,800 0 © 
Me lel, Thorp, joiner e 8 ® e - 549 9 O 
H. Braithwaite & Co., plumber ». 202 17a bs 
J. Atkinson & Son, slater. ? : . ote BSR eee 
Stabling, Coachhouses, &¢. 
F £109 17 6 W. Wilson & Son, mason and brick . : 1,100 0 @ 
W. Nicholson & Son, joiner : : . «2 BOF2 Oo 
H. Braithwaite & Co., plumber . < E Beni fie \e lee 0 (ioe e 
J. P. Mountain & Son, plasterer . a epte . 126.0-0 
J. Atkinson & Son, slater. «> « © «© S83 GD 


LICHFIELD. 
For Building Truants’ Industrial School for Boys, Lichfield. 
Mr. R. STEVENSON, Architect, Imperial Chambers, Burton- 


° . 41,310 10 0 
1,245 9 


N 


Mr. on-Trent, Quantities by Messrs. W. H. Barber & Son, 22 
Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 

. » £4,648 oO J. Harley “& Sons, Smethwick ; é ~ 414,582 0c 
, 3,332 9 90 Wood & Sons, Lichfield . ; ; : + TA37 2 er 
3,000 7 Om OD J. Mallin, West Bromwich . : . > IfIZ2 oo os 
# Soisis eas 7G OF VO J. Varlow, Burton. - “i. so 0a are . 12,895 0 G 
, «94{2,990 2 O° 70 J. & C. Hunter, Burton . . . : . 12,680 0 © 
G. Hodges, Burton. 5 : « AZ;505 Ou 
R. M. Hughes, Birmingham . : : «123233 20 oO 
Mr W. A. Stevenson, Burton c é «at 1 1,040 ORO} 
T. LowE & SONS, Burton (accepted oe . 11,605 0 © 
‘ £39275 0 Oo H. Vickers, Nottingham ; 7 . 11,480 0 © 

° 3,169 0 O LISWOVNEY. 
. 3,118 o o| For Restoration Liswovney Church. Messrs. BRUTON & 

ste TOO 4.0) WILLIAMS, Architects, Cardiff. 

«25900 % 0-0 P. Gaylard, Bridgend - : é : 065537 5 LO 
FF 2505 OO J. Haynes, Cardiff . A : 5 é 35. F200. 0-5. 
B2EO1I DO A. Berridge, Cardiff , ; ; ; 1,203 0 © 
Davis & George, Llantwit Major ; : wins > omer 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. C. S IMPSON & P S 0 N & C 0 a 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. TIMBER ER IMPORTERS 
Quantity Surveyors’ Tables ar Tables and Big revised AND M ANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 

SPECIALTY:—STEAM | DRYING. 
SAW MILLS:— 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
HEDON ROAD, 


LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 

QUANTITIES, ETC. 

Correctly Written and 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Lithographed by return of 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


HULL, 


EVER FIRM post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 
Bevelled Wood Block 4 ~~ ALLDAY 
Flooring. J aks ALLDA 5 
REGD. No. 60,808, SHAKESPEARE 
Sole Proprietors :— f PRINTING WORKS, 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., ‘ BIRMINGHAM. 


Gt. Grimsby. 


SPECIALTY— 
**Baltie 
Redwood.” ge 


Prize Medal, ~ 
pie Exhibi- 

tion, 1886; Awards, 
Sanitary Exhibi- 
tions, 1885 and 1886, 


2 
FAMOUS” FRIEZE aoe 


OF BAUDOIN’S 


Will be Published by Subscription, 


UANTITIES, &c., »ELECTROGRAPHED 


i } equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 
108. 6d. the Set of Five Pieces. eboussor perp n od Send for specimen and prices. 


ORDER AT ONCE. 
i Box, 14in. by 9in. by-5in. neat and strong drop. 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, |trdntrat 2. 62, cach; six for 128; or made to order. “Plans 


175 STRAND LONDON, W. copied, reiuetel; enlarged, coloured.—W. HARDAKER, Electro- 
? 


| erapher, 21 Cursitor Street, EG, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LEAMINGTON. 


for Sewering, Macadamising, Kerbing, Paving and Chan- 
nelling the Back Road of Euston Place, for the Corpora- 


tion. Mr. W. -DE po EMAN ED Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall. 
Jenkins & Son, Parade, Renn ineeon é : -£248 0 0 
G. F. SmitH & Son, Union Road, Milverton, 
Leamington (accepted ) : : : . LOS! One O 
LONDON. 


For Building New Factory, Elephant Road, Walworth, for Mr. 
Robert Alford. Mr. W. M. BRUTTON, Architect, 171 Queen 
Victoria Street. 


William Rowe, Clapham. . ’ . -f, 1,800", 0:0 
William Smith, Kennington . ete 5 £2 7-00 
EF, & H. F. Higgs, Loughborough Junction eS Toa nO 
Walter B. Briant, Kennington ; - . Og ACTON AX) 
H. Burman & Sons, Kennington , . . 1,688 0 o 
T. Hooper, Vauxhall i Rarea a8 ° a) F,OTL 10 =20 
Holliday & Greenwood, Brixton. . ote T AAC er OeGO 
G. S. ARCHER, Finsbury (accepted) . : oe 15375 Ou O 


For Rebuilding the Blue Posts Tavern, King Street, Regent 
Street, for Messrs. Matthews & Canning. Mr. Cox DEar, 
M.S.A., Architect. BA SR by Mr. ep Leaning. 


Sharpe: =, ; : : : - £4,300 90 oO 
Patman & Co. , ¢ . . : . 2 24,2638 OL 0 
Maxwell , ‘ ; . ‘ . . fee A200 +08 O 
Charteris . ; : : : : . s 4,258 o oO 
Lascelles . : 4 - f A 4 st /4;109) 9, On, 0 
Cromwell . : - : R 6 . » 4,000 0 oO 
Faulkner , : : : : . Bee te 23,9952 -O- 0 


For Building Receiving Wards for Remand Boys at the Work- 
house, Marloes Road, for the Guardians of the Parish of 
St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington. Mr. T. W. ALDWINCKLE, 
F.R.1.B.A., Architect, 1 Victoria Street. 


G. Foxley. A . : : : ° - £1,056 0 Oo 
Leslie & Co. . . : ° : e 5 682 0 0 
W. Johnson & Co. . . : F ° - 619 0 oO 
Serf Bros. & Co. . ry e e e a 495 OO 
Flew & Co. : ; ; A i 5 470 0 O 


LONDON—continued. 

For Building Cottage Hospital, Willesden, for the Trustees. 
Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, Architects and Surveyors, 

31 Tooley Street, London Bridge. Quantities by Mr. 
W. T. Farthing. 


Bool uate, é ° : . . 5 2 £2,305 OF 
Balaam Bros. : ( ‘ : Beet rome) 
Pryor : : . . . 2,200:7 0 0 
Tennant & Co. . . ‘ : yr 2,195e Ome 
S. J. Dainton ‘ 5 5 oo 2750) 0828 
Godson & Son . R ° ° a2; F055 .OAL0 
J. Bullers . : ° . . ‘ $142,070; D040 
J. Parfitt ‘ : oaEe02 5.107 -O 
CowLrEy & DRAKE (accepted) ‘ : eto T SR Td 
For Rebuilding Stables, Olbury Place, late Nos. 3 and 4 Not- 


tingham Mews, Marylebone. Mr. THOMAS DURRANS, 
A.R.LB. A., Architect, 44 Upper Baker Street. 


Patman & Fotheringham : : neces 20,0753.0 0 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . : - : ; nd ,050-+ O40 
Staines & Son : . ‘ ‘ 1,029 07,0 

. Edgar . ° ° . : p02 O'. 0 
H.C. Cifton >. : . ‘ peel, 5904 0.0 
Gould & Brand . . “ . 920573. 0° .O 
G, E. Todd : : . : 1,570 70,0 
C. DEARING & SON (accepted) : - spaier. oe Sob Ke, 


For Constructing a Concrete Embankment Wall to the Bishop’s 
and West Meadows, Fulham; Approaches to River, 
Culvert, &c., facing the River Thames, for the Fulham 
Vestry. Mr. J. P. NORRINGTON, Surveyor. 

J. Dickson, Gray’s Inn Road. : . £17,980 
C. Wall, Chelsea 15,300 
R. Aviss & Co., Putney Bridge 15,200 
Lloyd & Powell, Walthamstow 14,373 1 
J. Biggs, Fulham. ° : 14,000 
LB. Cooke & Co., Battersea 13,500 
J. Mears, Collingham Gardens 12,800 
C. E. Daniel, C.E., Westminster . 12,770 
W. Neave & Son, Paddington 12,761 

For Constructing Boundary Wall, Fulham Palace Road, for 

the Vestry of Fulham. Mr. J. P. NORRINGTON, Surveyor. 


cCo0o0ogoo0o0 0 
9aoo0Qqog0 0c 0000 


Feltham Bros., Chelsea 5 ; : . £269 Io o 
B. Cooke & Co., Battersea . - fAL250 8,070 
E. Parry, Walham Green ZIT. 15% 10 
W. Keefe, Fulham e ‘ i21207E OF. O 


“ADAMANT? "HULL." 


e SKELSEYS \bs 


seit, Se She abl ll el ace Silver Medal, Brussels,1888; Silver Medal, Paris,1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


Sr ES Es SSS 


sip “ADAMANT” PORTLA 


CERENT. 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adeeee Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 


And the most important Cofperations and Railway, Com ivenicg in -Bagiand. 


ieee de Frees end fuller Ferbiguiany poor BEE Oa Or: 


FIRST-CLASS 


Hlio Brhstic and 


JC 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
get IN poe) Ho Cre ee Eee ee ees 


Eor Bank and Office Fittings, Church Seats, Screens, Pulpits, &c. 


Decorative Ioinery 


te buge Vie IN SLOINS, PREV Ae VOUS Sse UC. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION (including Polishing, if desired). 


Telephone No. £650. 


Telegrams :—“ Nightingale, London.” 


ALBERT ‘WoRkKs, 


socet Toe THONET 


Invented and Manufactured by Iessrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:-GS OXFORD STREET, 


T. 


ILL‘JSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


i 


NGALE, Builder & Contractor, 


ALBERT peeag ee NT, 


LONDON, S.E. 


13 


Telephone, 
55,099. 


SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 


NOW READY, 


VOLUME SLVIXIE_. 


OF THE ARCEITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued, ; LONDON—zontinued. 
For Pulling-down and Rebuilding Shop Premises, 87 High | For Erecting a School, Ellerslie Road, Uxbridge Road, Shep- 
Street, Marylebone, W. Mr. J. RANDALL VINING, Archi- herd’s Bush, for School Board. 
tect and Surveyor, 89 Chancery Lane, W.C. Quantities A Exo 
supplied. J. Shillitoe& Son . eee GoD M590 One 
Foster & Dicksee, London and Rugby, : fh 2485 E0520 J. Grover & Son. f 17,735 0 0 Taka se 
J. Simpson & Son, London ie Thy PSO ch Ogee Stimpson & Co. .. | 17,262 0 0 428 0 @ 
C. Cox, Hackney. . . . oooh AO NO H. L. Holloway : : . 17,062 - OF OU sagaolno 
H. M. Dove & Co., London . ‘ : ; 270 Ope Holloway Bros. SAG. | 16,752 0 0 Bre ORS 
E. Lawrence & Sons, London . - 2,167 0 ©} W_Oldrey & Co... . .) :16,522 010 ee 
W. Johnson & Co., Wandsworth Common. 2,1 30: ORUG D. Charteris. ; J | 16,525 0.0 437 0 0 
A. Black & Son, Forest Hill . 1,945 9 0 GaWwallt—* ; ‘5 : eM O:2 21a OG 436 0 O 
J. &C. Bow VER, Upper Norwood od (modified and Kirk & Randall f ; | 18,810 0 0 4360 0 
accepted)  . 1,867- 0 0 See wk eh lie! 8 18,756 «0504 cease 
.Shurmur . ‘ : BOE ome) oO 
For Repairing and Painting outside of Workhouse, Edmonton, W. Brass & Son . ‘ ; are otto oti Oe 
for the Guardians of the ee Union. “et ae SS cotel W. Shepherd . ate ot waa LA OAT 210 ae 305 10 O 
Architect, Outer Temple uantities by Mr. Bernar 
Swinstead, Surveyor, 22 Wellington Street, Strand. For Sh 4 eet Hugon Road, Wandsworth Bridge 
Harvey. : ; £1 217 0 0 oad, for School Board. 1 cee 
McLachlan & Son b 0 ; ; : 0305030 Rade) 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . - 3 seins Pc BGO nO wo J. Shillitoe & Son . ; £194190 0-0 £630 ome 
Barrie Bros. ~ . 5 ’ : : ; ; $20; 40 3p W. Brass & Son -. ; 19,049 0 O — 
Dorrell & Co. . 5 : ; . 795. OO W. Oldrey & Co... ‘ A SIS 7 2TS One 268 oO oO 
W. WRIGHT (accepted) ; ; : A 750 0 O C. Wall . : : : . 18657 0 O 539 oS 
W. Akers . : ‘ 5 ; : 2 O50 a OmO CiEtox as : ; Ti 0 3E tO" uO 428 0 © 
Simms. 5 . ; 2 - ; : 589 0 oO Stimpson & Co. é : «. 18,300'7 0740 745 0 0 
Lawrence . : F : Z é . : 589 0 O D. Charteris. 4 : {158,207.20 8 450 0 O 
W.&E. Mill . : : : ‘ : . ee henely xe) 1 Orns (pon a. : ; BAe °o oO 430 0 O 
. Downs : ; 3 -& 18,057 07D 449 0 © 
¥or Alterations to the Imperial Public-house, King’s Road, Kirk & Randall : =) 17,073) On 0 467 0 0 
Chelsea, for Mr. Charles Porter. Mr. W. M. BRUTTON, Holloway Bros. es " ‘ 17,619 OO 429 0 0 
Architect, 171 Queen Victoria Street. W. Shurmur. . s . » 80,0339 0 90 357 0 O 
H. Burman "& Sons, Kennington be see £540,220 0 W. Shepherd. . : ; 15,649 0.0 354.0 0 
G. Parker, Peckham . - ; ; AES AO Sec 1x0 
Piitchava eo Renwick ee ee eeare tear we For eee ie air of Amberley Road School, Harrow Road, for 
L. Whitehead, Clapham : 3 : é 2045 Os7O14 10 If Briclework im 
ement, a 
For Alterations and Additions to the Crystal Public-house, J. Longley & Co. . : £7,818 0-0. Size wee 
Rotherhithe New Road, for Mr. George Evans. Mr. Kirk & Randall . ; : “5739-0 4S 120 © O 
W. M. BRUTTON, Architect, 171 Queen Victoria Street. Holliday & Greenwood. .  . 7,697 0 O I25 0 0 
Jobn Allen & Sons, Kilburn. ‘ P » 6 52759007 30 E. Lawrance & Sons . oe, silt tee 7, Cog meO ake 120 0 © 
William Smith, Kennington 5 , : AL, 120 ge OO S. & W. Pattinson. ; ‘6.42750 80 117. OF 
1ge by Holloway, Deptford ; : ; : 1,079 OmnO D. Charteris =. “ . eNO .22GmEO RG 190 Qa @ 
Pritchard & Renwick, Southwark . 4 5 11 ,044000 P80 C. Cox Be ee a 265172 Onno 120 Oo © 


eS OOOO : 


= A High-class Sanitary Distemper for Outside and Inside Walls and Cette 


~ Asylums, Hospitals, Churches, Chapels, Cottages, 


Coach Houses, Laundries. 


me It will cover on Brick, Plaster, 
A High-class “™,, “ 

Water Paint for 
Decorative Art Work. 


REQUIRES 


NO SIZING. 2 
WASHABLE, VARNISHABLE, IMPERISHABLE : 


WILL KEEP ANY LENGTH OF TIME. : 
Works very freely and covers evenly. It only requires thinning 
with tepid water. Its covering properties are nearly half 

as much more than any other Distempers. 


GFFICES FCR SCCTLAND AND NORTH OF IRELAND :— 
282 Central Chambers, Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


ASD) OFFICE — 


ANTHYDOR COMPOUND COMPANY, LIM., 


63 & 64 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


Stone, Cement, Wood, Iron, 


and Metals of all 


, descriptions. 
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LONDON — continued. 


For Enlargement of Portobello Road School, Notting Hill, for 


the School Board. 


If Brickwork in Board. 


Cement, add 


First Competition. 


LONDON—continued. 
For Erection of School, Eardley Road, Streatham, for School 


Cowley & Drake. : fs £3,018 aero’ L71 fore) arate 
ent, a 
cara & Sons » + 2,673 © © 90 0 ©} John Shillitoe & Son $417,873 0-0... £340 00 
ise aed : 2,657 0 O 113 0 0 Lathey Bros. . ‘ PeeEO Sb! 0)! Or1!\/4290 2 Ol 8G 
C. Dearing & Son ; 2,593 OO 78 0 O J. T. Chappell . PL LO, 280; 0:0 160 0 0 
T. McCormick & Sons 2,551 0 0 69 0 O} Holloway Bros. .  . 16,240 0 0 236-0 0 
T. W. Haylock . 2,540 0 0 6210 0 Second Competition. 
L, Whitehead & Co. DAZE. O40 55.501 0 S. J. Gerrard E ; . 19,990 0 0 295 0 Oo 
F, J. Coxhead "i 2,450 0 0 7ZOrOs.O Hart Bros. 10,021 0 0 223 0 Oo 
J. Willmott & Sons SQ LIOR, 77.0 58 0 oO Oldrey & Co. TR2G2c80 O 1/001 O 
For Enlargement of Haselrigge Road School, Clapham, for the Jas. Chappell . 17,280 0 Oo LID) 50.5 0 
School Board. : If Brickwork in E. Lawrance & Son. 16,599 9 O 255 0 oO 
ement, add Stimpson & Co. 16,555 0 oO 2) 72*0.1 0 
Hart Bros. ‘ -$5.420 0 0 £81 0 oO Holloway Bros. 16,240 0 O 236 0.0 
B. E. Nightingale 5,102 0 oO OOO D. Charteris 16,141. 0 O 284.00 
E. Lawrance & Sons 45770 Qs O 70g) OF) O Brass & Son 15,873 0 O 225.0 O 
Holloway Bros. 4,556 0 oO 7140-0 W. Shurmur : 15,501 0 O i222 50 -0 
W. Downs . . . 4,506 0 o 60 0 oO W. Shepherd . : 3 15,308 OO 55 O10 
Holliday & Greenwood 4,124 0 O 66 0 oO W. Johnson & Co., Lim. . 15,2422. O100 31212041 O 
Co-operative Builders, Limited 31836. 040 sida age! Kirk & Randall 14,923 90 O 253, OatO 
For Erecting a Laundry Centre and a Technical Room and Nese vs BeBe tok pt ae 


other Works in connection with the Stanley Street School, 


Deptford, for School Board. 


If Brickwork in for School Board. 


For Enlargement of Maidstone 


Street School, Bethnal Green, 


C , add . F 

iZ Garrett & Son. ef2:060: “0% 0 is fa a fo) ey ea 

C, Dearing & Son oO 517 OO 89 0 O Killby & Gayford » LLF,119 70; Of 260:= 0910 

L, Whitehead fe, CO.i=. 2,786 0 oO 67, 0 oO Clarke & Bracey « 16,576: 70 90 260 0 O 

T. McCormick & Sons 25/79 207, 0 OFe0-0%F0 Atherton & Latta 16,560 0 O 260 0 oO 
J. Willmott & Sons 2,000 1. 01"'O 66 0 oO J. Longley & Co. 16,451 0 oO 268 Oo oO 
Fst. Coxhead: ”: ; rai, 003 IO. nO 5420 0 D. Charteris 16,397 0 O 270 0 O 
_ For Enlargement of the Prospect Terrace School, Gray’s I Grover & Son . 10, 3105 07 Oper an 
Road, for School Board. : ad sia S. & W. Pattinson 15;21 7: OOF e 2239 020 
eo in c: B S. William 15,117 0 O ae iat, 

2 

E. Lawrance & Son ; - 41,772, 0 oO has toe ae cnet: Roe 
J. Smith & Sons . ; - 1,642 0 0 33 0 oO, For Building Temporary Huts, South-Western Hospital, 

B. E. Nightingale ; 1,624 0 0 46 00 | Stockwell, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. 

J. & M. Patrick : 1,583: 0.0 EKO. 0 | T. W. ALDWINCKLE, Architect, 1 Victoria Street. 
Willmott & Sons. : 48324 O20 BIRO LO W. Johnson & Co., Limited : . £1,886 2070 
Fy J. Coxhead ; 1,470 0 O 39 0 Oo Humphreys, Limited : 1,403 90 0 
W. Gaze ; 1,341 0 oO 3g -0f40 LESLIE & Co. (accepted ) . 1,153 0 0 
“SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT bicpae wpecraes 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue, 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
4 Cardiff and Hereford Water 
Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floorsand StreetPaving. 


“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMEAT 

f/f Quick setting; test, 83 parts. 

Standard Testing Sand, 280lbs. 

per square inch; 28days. The 

finest, most plastic, best sand 

a carrying,and cheapestCement 

Tee in the market. Specially 

adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC | 
Buvz L1As Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


PILKINGTON & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers, 


i 
e, 
o> 
te, 
e 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘4 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDOR 


Watls, Stoves, K ttcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Ratnwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ (RONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (nea 
Buttermere Lake), 
Onrivalledt or Quality ,Colour , and Durablity. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal. 
International Exhibition, 
‘ London, 1862, 

“ "Model Dwelling,’’ New- 
onee 2G castle Exhibition 1887. 


ws) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
@7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRIOHS AND THRMS APPLY TO THH SHORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 66O., 


IMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


As 


W 


PH 


STAB.) 


Telegrams :— 


Bolts, AS 
ce |e MMER, LONDON. $= 


Is the test Material for Road- 


Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
¢/ house Floors, 
Bie | Stables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 

Breweries, 
Lavatories, 


{1871. 


ALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


Ame 


fad it ‘es 


Telephone:— 
862, 


EORM.OF BLOCK 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, B.O. 


ways, Footways, 


Basements, 


Full 

particulars 
can be obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to 16 

PALMERSTON 
BUILDINGS, 

ULD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING? 


For Roofs, Skylights, and | Z'- 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPHOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 600,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 


ENGINEERS, Xce., 


Britannia Works, Wharf Road,City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulare 
(sent post free). 


0OD-BLOCK PAVING 


(Mr. WHITE’s SysTEM) 
== For Churches, Schools, 
fiices, &c., 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


| THUS. GREGORY & CO, 


Woop PaviING anp STEAM 
Joinery Works, 
f Clapham Junction, §.W. 
Now Ready. 
OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Otfice: 175 Strand, Londen, W.C. 
Cc 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. PARKHAILL. : 
For Enlarging the Infants’ Department, Fleet Road School, , For Additions to Farm Offices, Old Goval, Parkhill. Mr. 
Hampstead, for School Board. W. Buxton, Architect, 84 Union Street, Aberdeen. 
eee Mason Work. 
Clarke & Bracey ‘ ; . £3289 0 0 £60 0 O Gray, Sinclair & Cowie, Newmachar . ; £224 Io oO 
E. Lawrance & Sons . ; n- 9,005.10, 20 £3 TOTO G. Summers, Dyce  . : ‘ 223 10 O 
B. E. Nightingale : 5 rat 2003 0.00 68 0 O J. G. McKirron & Co., Rosemount ; : Pie eA OD 8 ye 
G. S..S. Williams & Son . 2,504 OM O 53 0 O A. Smith, Aberdeen . - 196 0 0 
Willmott & Sons ? 216 OP iOS 0 59e07.0 Murray & MASSIE, Aberdeen (accepted ie »: 195140 =O 
MERTHYR DOVAN. Carpenter Work. 
For Building Cemetery Chapel, Merthyr Dovan. Messrs. Edwards & Rae, Dyce : : : . 186" (otc 
BRUTON & WILLIAMS, Architects, Cardiff. Bruce & Chalmers, Kemnay F . S77 Reo 
Doulting Mansfield Bath D. MuRRAY, Newmachar (accepted s, : « 1655550 
Stone. Stone, Stone. 
A. Berridge, Cardiff . A178 — — Slater Work. 
Watts, Barry Dock ; 1,750 £1,940 — W. W. Milne, Aberdeen. ; : 3. 1125 o99 
F. Ashley, Cadoxton. » 1,552 1,746 — | S. Christie, jun., Dyce. ‘ 2 » «SOS S0see 
H. J. Money, Barry ‘ » 1,500 —- — S. & W. CHRISTIE, Dyce (accepted ) ‘ ; » 2 9 a ee 
J. Haines, Cardiff . 5 2) 15336 — aS. 
W. Richards, Barry ; 615325 1,680 — PENISTONE. 
F. SMALL, Barry ene haat » 1,219 = 4980 | For Erection of an Infectious Diseases Hospital, for the 
E, J. Ince, Cadoxton. 1,204 oa 994 Guardians of Wortley Union. Mr. G. A. WILDE, Archi- 
Jenkins & Arnold, Barry - 1,181 1,477 1,131! tect, Bank Street, Sheffield. 
NEW SWINDON. T. Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent . : £54350 G5 
For Building Sunday School, New Swindon. Mr. W. WHINCUP, B. Powell & Son, Sheffield : * ‘ 5,247 10 Oo 
Architect, 44 Norcott Road, Stoke Newington. A. Smith, Sheffield . ; ‘ : - 4,933 0 oO 
Hall, Godalming ; ‘ £4,379 8 oO S. Warburton, Miles Platting é : : - ° 4,479 .Os0 
ye Williams, Swindon ; : ; : 4,135 14 oO J. Underwood, Walkley . : ; ; » 34,4592 0920 
G. Wiltshire . : : : 3 .. 4,060.0,..0 Dutton & Evans, Sheffield : : «of 430700 Dane 
Reekes, Lymington . ; 5 ‘ : ; 224.600: 4 '9 750 T. NELSON, Wadsley Budge (accepted yee } 432007 G50 
Martin & Co., Croydon . 5 Ss 35037) ‘OL /O J. Holmes, Sheffield . pi cialis 4,062 enpo 
First torr: only. ' He Eyre, Sheffield . ° . a . « 4,030 18 o 
Hall . ; : . ; F . 2,408 18 o 
Williams (5. 7479 Woes 8 ca ee ee 2 EDD PONTYCYMMER. 
Reekes*a, ; : ‘ ; . 2,245 o o| For Building St. Theodore’s Welsh Church, Pontycymmer. 
WILTSHIRE (accepted ) : ‘ ‘ T2220, 50480 Messrs. BRUTON & WILLIAMS, Architects, Cardiff. 
Martin & Co. . 5 : : ; : beh x depts) Extra for 
Boundary Wall. 
. ORPINGTON. D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . 43,757 0 0 £376 0 oO 
For Decorations to the Village Hall. Mr. St. PIERRE HARRIS, A. Berridge, Cardiff . 5 3) 33,5074" 010 220'4n0 250 
Architect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, E.C., and J. Haines, Cardiff . ‘ « § 3;408 0.40 264 00 
Orpington. H. Welsh, Hereford . ; ‘13,9500 Oe SC 300 0 oO 
T. Crossley . ‘ : : eA ERT Cod F's) E. T. HATHERLY, Bristol (ac- 
F. GILES & Co. (accepted ) 4 ‘ ; wad 5OsL01t0 cepted) . ‘ ‘ p= 3j207 Os 207). Ou 
Holt & Son. P F ‘ . Se 325 pORLO Hamar, Tynewydd y 2 i. 2,702 5 es 160 7 oO 


THE DENSMORE. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER, ART METAL WOak. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come] Qpnamental Wrought Iron 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter Work. 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 


the DENSMORE a thirty days trial before| Gas and_ Electric 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge. 


purchasing any other. Light Fittings \\ 

The Machi d if not P Ne 
e Machine may then be returne not! of all kinds. S ae ESTIMATES 
"77 ON APPLICATION, 
GPa le 

&) London Sample 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and Room :— 

HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 


found satisfactory in every respect, and a 

CHANGEABLE, h th h Machin j ¢. 
cane ae _ chtnges thus one DENSMOWE Boke \N ¢ 49 Farringdon St., E. 
forms the work of two ordinary machin m\) 7 B00 TLAND Eee 


decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 
If you decide to purcbase it, we guarantee STAINED 

GLASS, 
° 
NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK. e 
ityouneaclreanything in Sy payee eo ey LN) Mr. C. Mu, HERON, fee ey 
give us a call and look over our stoc e have din 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting Frederic ree 8 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 


promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators, . 
OR SALE.—Set of Mathematical Instru- 
The Densmore Typewriter (0., Ltd, ments, cost £30. Owner baving no fur- 
51 CRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. |ther use for them, will sell for £12.—Address 


Tuition ee Mee Shorthand Writers on see cauon “ ” 
fice. Telephone No. 1132 P. W., Box 1,000 Office of “The Architect. 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 
Dw JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


The They are Portable, cannot 

Most Durable, get out of order, will Cure 

Economical, Simple, Smoky Chimneys, and have 

and Efficient Range in the larger Ovens and Boilers 
Market. than any others. 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING rene HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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PARKSTONE. SOMERSET, 
For Building Three Shops and Premises, Parkstone, Dorset, | For Constructing a Reservoir at the Western Joint Asylum, 
for Mr. J. R. Taylor. Mr. H. F. J. BURNES, Architect. Somerset, for the County Council. Messrs. GILES, GOUGH 
D. Hitching, Parkstone . . ; £1, 620 0 oO & TROLLOPE, Architects. Quantities by Mr. C. H. 
itteemivier: Lonefleet™ -/°~ 8 Cg 1,599 I0 oO Goode. 
J Eaton, Poole. , (999:406.5 0680 Facey, Taunton : 3 : 241,927.) O10 
W. H. C. CurTIS, Poole (accepted ) . - 54 25, 390unG 4 0 Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury. ‘ . 0 1573 te Geo 
G. W. Crane, Longfleet (withdrawn) . . 1,248 0 0 Spiller, Taunton. BP teres se, 8g 700, OREO 
Pollard, Bridgwater . aeecnt Tl OSOns Ont O 
PENDOYLAN. WILLCOCK, Wolverhampton (accepted Nid itl, 500 20 O 


For Restoration, Pendoylan Church. Messrs. BRUTON 


WILLIAMS, Architects, Cardiff. hover aso 
H. Welsh, Hereforde. a aes . £690 For Building Warehouse, Amber Street, E., for Mr. J. R. 


: Roberts. Mr. J. KINGWELL COLE, Architect. Quantities 
Williams & Thomas, Cardiff. - 680 by Mr. Edward S. Mansel 28 Mount Street, W. 


<a 


o0o0000 
oo0000 


Stephens & Bastow, Bristol | - : ‘ . 600 
Turner & Sons, Cardiff. : : ~ 498 Fgrty, Se) Corie, ; ‘ £1,588 ree, 
J. HAINES, Cardiff (accepted ) le) SORE ee ¥ : x : : ; et. Oo 
ee etic, aaa AoE Faulknety! =) Gg ah more rest 1475» 0 -O 
Geo. Neal. t : “ : : 5 . 1,474 0 0 
RIPON. Reed. , : : : : 5 ns tj;408.-020 
For Alterations and Additions to the Cathedral National Harris & Wardrop : ; : : : SetAGO. O 'O 
Girls’ School, Ripon. Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON, Architect, B. E. Nightingale . : , : : Meti423)-. 0; 0 
Leeds and Harrogate. S. Chafen ? c - ; ; : : 9 72153991.0, 0 
MITCHELL & WEBSTER, Ripon (accepted) . . £661 0 o W. J. Hack ; : : ; , ‘ Sikl3304y7, 05,0 
adVaiors W. J. Maddison : : : , : p21, 2007-0% <0 
W. E. Dixon, Ripon (accepted) . : - pe gt 14. 6 (Ee OsPOrE Se S008 tects Re : iy Ak le 
STROOD. 
RUGBY. For Draining Temple Street, Strood, for the Directors of the 
For Building Ten Houses, Rugby. Mr. ALFRED G. GREEN- peed Pato ved Limited. .Mr; WALTER. BANKS, 
HILL, Architect, Rugby. urveyor, 5 Theoba pees Rochester. 
C. Truman, Swanle : : “2,349 110.10 
A. Harris, Rugby. : ; ; 3 £2,000, 0.0 es Coker, Halli y 
Foster & Dicksee, Rugby. : : ; 72,589. 00 C. ‘re UD Bape ci : , Y : pea it en 
est, Strood . : : - 9334.5,0110 
sie saa eee by (a nebte -d) , ; ; 2,360 nae C.S. ROBERTS, Strood (accepted ) : ; Se203; POenO 
BY : : ; ed Mn Surveyor’s estimate. : : : ; 4350 2OnrO 
8T. PAUL’S CRAY. SURBITON. 
For Building Lodge and Stables, Sandy Lane, for Mr. T. H. | For Building House, Cranes Estate, Surbiton. Mr. ALFRED 
Nash. Mr. G. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect and Surveyor Mason, Architect, 23 High Street, Kingston-on-Thames. 
1 Basinghall Street, E.C., and Orpington. J. Piller & Son, Teddington 5 ‘ : +-£,23300 <0" 0 
W. Owen, Farnborough ; : . £868 o G. C. Mortimer, Kingston ; : ; (s2 30552000 
Gregory & Co., Clapham 3 ; ; : 7401-0} 0 H. J. Jarvis, Surbiton : : : 3 We Cer O 
Somerford & Son, Clapham* . : EOS Ad 1-0 W. H. Gaze, Kingston . j ; ih=23139\c 070 
* Accepted with modifications. R. NICHOLLS, Kingston (accepted ee : 4. *2;125°-0 0 


AXENDALE’S (eater) BELL SIGNALLING & SPEAKING TUBE. 


The great benefit of this Apparatus (as shown in the draw- 
ings) is the Speaking Apparatus and Bell being combined in 
one; it can be used as a Signal Bell only, or as a Speaking 
Tube if required. It is almost indestructible, its different 
parts being so simple. 


No Puffing or Blowing required. 

NOT IN USE Architects can have one sent on Approbation. 

Simpler and better than Electric Bells or M. P. and Whistles. 
The Glasgow Municipal Offices are 

fitted up with these Speaking Tubes. 

The York Municipal Offices are fitted up 

with over 50 Speaking Tubes. 


BAXENDALE & CO., 


MANCHESTER & EDINBURGH. 


Tue BATH STONE FIRMS, Lr. 


TELEGRAMS— LONDON PDEPOTS— 


As cert Head Offices ; ; BATE. G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 


L. & S.W.R., NINE ELms, S.W. 


INCORPORATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & O0O., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH ee OO., Ltd., 


« ¥'S P R. q: MARSH & CO., Ltd,, 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 
(9) 
OR QUARRIES. Ley see QUARRIES. 
0 \ 5 MONEK’S PARK. Pr, *¥ $ ~ | Box GRounp. 
CORSHAM DOWN. Sy S & LS | comBE Down. 
< < Sak STOKE GROUND. 
vy abies vate > & WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. & e & oO WINSLEY GROUND. Registered 
=BADEMARK = —————— a TRADE MARK. 


- L U AT E tor Hardening and Preserving Building Stones and Marbles, Apply to the BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATH. 
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SWINDON. 
For Building Upper Stratton Boys’ School, for the Stratton 


St. Margaret School Board. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, 

M.S.A., Architect, Swindon. Quantities by Architect. 
T. Colborne, Swindon ‘ : - 62;9307 0,0 
F. Reeks, Lymington 2,824 1 oO 
T. Barrett, Swindon . 2,785" 91-4 
G. Wiltshire, Swindon 27500 
C. Williams, Swindon... 4 2,710 18 oO 
H. LOOKER, Stratton (accepted ) 2,590 0 O 


TON BRIDGE. 
For Construction of Three Twelve-feet Wells, for the Water- 
works Company. 


T. W. Newton Crawford .£909 16 o 
W. Hickman ; Gay A 6 
S. Baker & Son . 556 Io o 
R. D. Batchellor . 310° 8.133 
E, Punnett . 285 0 oO 
C. Ford 2322-0 
icw}.);ones . 180 5 3 


UPTON PARK. 
For Building House and Shop, Red Post Lane, Upton Park, 
- for Mr. A. Rockliff. Mr. FRED. A. ASHTON, Architect, 

3 Crooked Lane, E.C. 

F. VOLLER (accepted) . 


WALLINGFORD. 

For Erection of Board Schools at Nuffield, Henley-on-Thames. 
Mr. S. C. JOHNS, Architect. 

E. HOLLEY, Nettlebed (accepted ) 


WALTON. 

For Heating Walton College by Warm-air Ventilating Grates. 
Mr. B. VAUGHAN JOHNSON, Architect, 50 Queen Anne’s 
Gate. 

JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, London (accepted). 


WOLDINGHAM. 
For Building House and Stables at Woldingham, Surrey, for 
Mr. Robert Baker. Mr. F. A. POWELL, Architect. 


«£550 <0.-0 


i£770.-0. 0 


J. Otway, Chislehurst 


: 2,640 
MARTIN TAYLOR, Croydon (accepted ) 


25522 


W. Smith . - £3577 0 0 

W. Downs _. : «3537 (05 0 

H. Burman & Sons . 2,425) Giico 

H. L. Holloway 2,899 0 O 
oO 
fe) 


Oo 


_ WOODFORD. 

For Building Post Office, Woodford, Essex, for Mr. J. W. 
Smith. Mr. J. C. Lewis, Architect, Woodford. Quan- 
tities by Mr. Edward S. Mansergh, 28 Mount Street, W. 


Harris & Wardrop . £1,449 90 0 
G. J. Hosking . + BLA3272 OMG 
J. Bentley.33 1,298 Oo oO 
F. J. Coxhead . 1272400 ©'O 
R. Avard . .' 1,249 0°.0 
J. Morter . : 7 LOOM 
T. Osborn & Sons > lt oee 


WORCESTER. 
For Erection of Cottage Homes and Buildings, Worcester, for 
Children of the Worcester Union. Messrs. HENRY ROWE 
& Son, Architects. Quantities by Mr. George Kenwick, 
Birmingham. 


J. N. Stephens, Aston £8,690 0 Oo 
D. Panter, Worcester +) 8,030 140 
J. Kendrick, Worcester : 7,024 0 0 
Bromage & Evans, Worcester . 7185 SO 
Parnell & Son, Rugby 7,000 O O 
E. Everal, Malvern . é : . , « 6,954 0-0 
C. A. Horton, Brierley Hill . : ; «- 6,729" 49a 
B. Whitehouse, Birmingham . : ; 6,687 tigara 
J. Woop & Sons, Worcester (accepied) . 6,633 0 oO 
H. Smith, Kidderminster . z ; 6,450 0 O 
WREXHAM. 


For Alterations and Additions to Cattle Market, Wrexham. 
Mr. J. W. M. SMITH, Architect. Quantities by Architect. 
R. T. Smith & Co., Whitchurch -41,194. 4 0 


BARRACKS IN IRELAND. 


THE report of the Army Medical Department for 1890 was 
issued a few days ago. The following remarks suggest the 
condition of the Irish barracks, and the causes for the excep- 
tional mortality in them :— 

The principal medical officer remarks, in his report on the 
sanitary condition of the Dublin district, that the barracks are 
with very few exceptions old buildings not very suitable for 
housing the troops, but of late years many improvements have 
been effected. In the city of Dublin many of the barracks are 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 


Cabinet Makers & Upholsterers 


Chimney-piece, Overmantel, Show- 


Case and Invalid Furniture 
Manufacturers. 


ey yO Pe 


BANK AND SHOP 
FITTERS. 


Telephone No. 154. 


LOnND ON, 


Appold Street. 


Export Department :— 


Worship Street. 


Telegraphic Address :—“ SIDEBOARD, LONDON.” 
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situated in congested districts inhabited by the very poor, who 


live in dilapidated tenements where ventilation is defective and 
where there is a low standard of health. This acts on the 
health of the soldier, and accentuates the evils arising from 
any defects in barracks. 

As regards the Curragh, the senior medical officer reports 
that the ‘general sanitary ‘condition of the district during the 
year was good, The huts are old and constantly need repair ; 
the reconstruction of the camp is, however, under considera- 
tion. The arrangements for warming are not reported as 
entirely satisfactory, and increased allowance of coal was fre- 
quently recommended. The state of the surface drainage is 
said to be still somewhat defective, but improvements in this 
respect were recommended. The water supply is abundant 
and, with the exception of being a little hard, is of good 
quality. At Newbridge during the last four months of the year 
the accommodation for the “troops was not quite sufficient, 
owing to the increased strength of the cavalry regiment which 
arrived in course of relief. The condition of the drainage was 
satisfactory except as regards the surface drains, which were 
constantly getting out of repair, particularly about the stables, 


THE LISBON HARBOUR WORKS. 


THE Finance Minister of Portugal has inspected the Lisbon 
Harbour works, and, according to the Zzmes, is much occupied 
with the question of the cessation of the work by the contractor, 
who by this act sacrifices his deposit of 110,000/., and cannot 
remove his plant until a definite arrangement is made for the 
continuation of the work by the Portuguese Government. 
Almost the entire press approves the action of the Government 
in refusing to pay the contractor in other than Portuguese 
paper money. The unfortunate man, who, it is evident, could 
not thus meet the demands of the foreign engineers, mechanics 
and divers he employed and pay for the cement and other 
materials which he was obliged’ to order from abroad, meets 
with no pity. Nearly 1,000 men were discharged on Wednes- 
day, many of whom sailed for Austria and Italy yesterday. 
The Government declares that it will continue the works in a 
few days, but the difficulties of carrying out the original designs 
are almost insurmountable. Meanwhile the banks of the Tagus 
bordering the city for several miles are covered with a thick 
deposit formed by the discharge from all the drains of the city, 
and the horrible smell at low tide is almost asphyxiating. 


«__CROSSLEY’S _ 


“OTTO” 


THE ABERDEEN GASWORKS. 


A REPORT has been received by the Gas Committee of the 
Aberdeen Town Council from Mr. S. Stewart, gas engineer, 
Greenock, to whom plans and a report on the proposed exten- - 
sion of the gasworks, at a probable cost of 80,000/., were sub- 
mitted, In his report, says the Aderdeen Free Press, Mr. 
Stewart states that on account of the increased demand for gas 
an extension of the retort power and gas storage accommoda- 
tion is absolutely necessary and should be gone on with imme- 
diately ; and in view of the rapid growth of the city he states 
that the extension proposed is such as he would su ggest. If 
an electric light installation were fitted up that might take away 
some of the gas consumers, but Mr. Stewart is “satisfied that 
the increased demand for gas would not be materially affected 
by it. The experience hitherto in’ this country has been to 
that effect, and gas engineers are of opinion that the experience 
will continue to be the same in the future, as the electric light 
cannot compete with gas in point of cost. Mr. Stewart 
approves the proposal not to proceed with the whole works at 
once, but from time to time as circumstances require, holding 
that it can thus be done more economically, and that all the 
latest improvements could be introduced as the extension goes 
on. He states, in conclusion, that the engineer’s estimate of 
80,0007. is about right, but ‘for safety he recommends that 
6,000/7, should be added for buildings and apparatus, not neces- 
sarily that this sum should be expended, but to meet any pro- 
bable future increase in the price of material and labour, and 
that 4,o00/. should be added for contingencies, making this 
item equal to Io per cent., which is the usual amount added to 
estimates for work of so varied a character. 


HOARDING AND GANTRIES TO BUILDING WORKS. 


A CASE of great importance to the building trade in London 
generally, in connection with the right of enclosing building 
works with a hoarding above the gantry, was decided on 
July 22, at the Southwark Police Court. Mr. H. J. Williams, 
builder, of Bermondsey Street, is erecting two buildings in the 
High Street, Borough, on the sites of Nos. 116-118 and 202, 
Following the usual custom, application was made to the St. 
George’s Vestry for a license for a gantry, hoarding and 
scaffold, which license was granted by the Vestry for a period of 
two months for No. 202 and three months for 116-118. The 
gantry was erected in a substantial manner over the public 


NES. 


References to many thousands at work in all towns and for all purposes. 


VENTILATION. 


CROSSLEY’S 


GAS ENGINE 


CROSSLEY’S 


GAS ENGINES 


As Specially Adapted, 


tion systems renew the 


CAS CONSUMPTION, 


4 hp. Size, about 1°50 
Pence per Million Cubic 


nae 2 
a 


hour. 


_ 


Te a 


Full Particulars on 


Feet of Air passed. 


application. 


Reduced Prices on Application. 


Represents 4h.p. nominal, indicating 93 h.p. 


Reduced Prices on Application. 


CRYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITION, DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, HIGHEST AWARD TO GAS ENGINES. 


‘Patent Starters. 
Patent Timers. 
Every Engine thoroughly tested before being sent out. 
Crossley’s Patent Oil Engines. 


Patent Tubes for Ignition. 
Patent Anti-Fluctuating Gas Bags. 


Patent Pendulum Governors. 
Patent Cataract Governors. 
All parts made strictly to Gauge. 
Crossley’s High Speed Engines for Electric Lighting. 


Patent Safety Starting Handles. 
Change Speed Governors. 
Over 800 Engines always in hand, 


CROSSLEY BROS., LIN., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Gas ete in the World. 


In combination with the 
most improved ventila- 


whole air of a building 
from four to six times per 
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footway, the lower frontage under the gantry enclosed with a . 
hoarding, and following the usual practice, the upper portion of 
frontage was also enclosed by a hoarding to about 20 feet in | 
height, on which hoarding and returns the usual advertisements 
were placed. After a lapse of about two months the St. | 
George’s Vestry gave Mr. Williams notice to entirely remove 
the hoarding above the gantry, but he declined to do so, 
signifying his intention of paying the Vestry’s charges for 
advertisements, whereupon a summons was served by the 
Vestry, and heard before Mr. Fenwick at the Southwark Police 
Court. Mr. A. M. Hiscocks, the Vestry’s surveyor, appeared | 
on their behalf, and Mr. George Elliott, barrister, instructed by 
Mr. Foulkes Jones, solicitor, appeared for Mr. Williams. | 

Mr. Hiscocks submitted that his roads committee objected | 
to the hoarding above the gantry entirely, and insisted upon its 
removal, because they held it was not included in their license 
to Mr. Williams ; that it was dangerous, that it was unnecessary 
for the execution of the works, and that as regarded No. 202, the 
period of time stated in that license had expired, and that as 
Mr. Williams had not complied with the order of the Vestry to 
remove the hoarding, he asked for the full penalties, and a 
magistrate’s order for immediate removal to be made. 

Mr. George Elliott, on behalf of Mr. Williams, submitted 
that as the Vestry had granted a license for the scaffolding and 
hoarding or gantry, he was quite within his rights in erecting 
the hoardings above gantries, because it was part of the same 
structure and covered by the license which he produced signed 
by Mr. Hiscocks. That the hoarding was absolutely necessary 
for the proper protection of the public from dust or pieces of brick 
and material and timber falling into the street below ; and that to 
pull down old and rebuild new buildings with an open scaffold- 
ing would be throwing additional risks upon Mr Williams and 
other builders which were never intended by the Act. That 
the gantry was exactly similar to those in use all over London, 
and had been erected following the usual custom of the trade. 
That if itwas the advertisements the Vestry objected to, Mr. 
Williams was perfectly willing to dispense with these, but con- 
sidered it imperative that the site should be enclosed with a 
hoarding. That the hoarding was not in the slightest degree 
dangerous, and with regard to the period of time stated in 
license having expired, he called the magistrate’s attention to 
the case of the City Corporation v. Brass, in connection with 
the building of the new Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
wherein it was held by the High Court that the Vestry had no 
power to limit the period of time for hoarding, which should 


ELECTRIC 


run as long as the hoarding was absolutely necessary, and the 
Vestry had no power to prevent advertising. 

In cross-examination Mr. Hiscocks said it was not the 
advertisements that were objected to, but that his committee 
wished the hoarding removed, and nothing else would satisfy 
them. 

Photographs of the hoarding were produced in court and 
submitted to the magistrate, who observed that it appeared to 
him the hoardings were the usual thing, and seemed more 
likely to benefit the neighbours than otherwise in protecting 
them from the building operations ; that the hoardings did not 
seem too high, as they were much lower than the adjoining 
buildings. He (the magistrate) would suggest that Mr. 
Williams consent to put back the hoardings above gantry a 
little, so as to project a short distance beyond the scaffolding 
for building the front, and allowing sufficient room for men to 
work, hoardings to remain same width and height as at present. 

Mr. Williams consenting to this, the magistrate said he 
would: make no order, the Vestry having failed in their case 
as to removal of hoarding or license having expired, and the 
case was adjourned for a week for the hoardings to be put 
back as agreed to by Mr. Williams, the advertisements to 
remain as before. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Library Committee of the Bolton Corporation have recom- 
mended that the tender of Messrs. Burrows & Sons for the 
new library in Town Hall Square should be accepted, “ not- 
withstanding that the amount of such tender exceeds the sum 
limited for the purpose by previous resolution of the com- 
mittee.” 

THE Blackpool Town Council have applied for authority to 
borrow 11,650/. for the purchase of a site for new Municipal . 
Buildings. At the inquiry the Medical Officer of Health 
testified to the insanitary condition of the offices, and attributed 
a serious illness from which one of the clerks had suffered to 
his working in a vitiated atmosphere. 

MESSRS. WILCOX, of Wolverhampton, contractors, have 
received intimation that their tender for the extension of the 
Parc Gwylt Asylum, near Bridgend, has been accepted by the 
County Asylum Committee. 

A COTTAGE hospital is to be immediately erected at 
Nuneaton, from designs by Mr. Yates, of Birmingham. 


LIGHTING. 


E. L. BERRY, HARRISON & CO., 


Offices and Showrooms :—LYRIC CHAMBERS, 


WHITCOMBE STREET, W.C. 
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SPECIALTIES 


Registered. No, 1,179. 


IN 


Registered. No. 1,090. 


HARD & SOFT JOINERY & MOULDINGS OF THE HIGHEST CLASS. 


(One of the largest Manufacturers in England, with the Highest Reputation.) Testimonials from Eminent Architects. 


Interior Fittings to Houses, Public Buildings, and Ecclesiastical Edifices, Prepared, Fixed and Polished. Distance no object. 


AWARDS at Newbury, London(3), Brussels, Paris(2), York, Edinburgh, Brighton, Cologne, Derby, Wolverhampton & Birmingham, 
The MOULDING CATALOGUES of REGISTERED DESIGNS (free on application), are the most complete ever published. 


WO00D BLOCK FLOORS, 


Patent Dise-Key System. 
Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 
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ee 
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Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
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THE Edinburgh Dean of Guild has granted a warrant for | 
the erection of a church in Polworth Gardens, to accommodate 
865 people. Mr. David Robertson, Maitland Street, Edin- 
burgh, is the architect. 

THE corner-stones of a Wesleyan chapel and schools at 
Berry Brow have been laid. The buildings, which are English 
Renaissance in style, are estimated to cost 3,500/. Mr. Lock- 
wood, of Huddersfield, is the architect. 

THE tender of Messrs. Rogers & Robson, of Brentwood, has | 
been accepted for building new stables for the Great Eastern , 
Railway Company at Shenfield Station. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Metropolitan Asylums Board have again applied to the 
Local Government Board, asking for the immediate sanction of 
the proposal to purchase fourteen acres of land at St. Ann’s 
Road, Tottenham, as a site for a fever hospital. 

THE late Mr. Edwin Smallwood, needlemaker, of Redditch, 
has bequeathed 15,000/, for the erection of a cottage hospital in | 
that town, and 3,o00/. for the building of almshouses. He 
also left 500/. for the repair of the fabric of the Redditch parish 
church. 

THE Duke of Westminster, who a few years ago granted at 
a nominal rent a site in Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, for the | 
New King’s Weigh-House Chapel, has presented the freehold 
of the site to the trustees. 

THE fee of Mr. Bigham, Q.C., for conducting the Corpora- 
tion case at the recent inquiry into the sanitary condition of | 
Chichester was 75 guineas, with a special fee of 25 guineas and 
20 guineas refreshers, whilst Mr. Wildey Wright’s fee was 
50 guineas, with 15 guineas refreshers. The Town Council have 
ordered the fees to be paid. 

WHITEHAVEN is to be lighted by the aid of electricity. An 
application for 14,000/. is to be made by the Town and Harbour 
Trust for that purpose. | 

| 
| 


| 


Mr. ARTHUR C. TURLEY, of the Carlisle surveyor’s depart- 
ment, has been appointed borough surveyor of Eccles, near 
Manchester. He was formerly assistant surveyor to the Harro- 
gate Corporation, and has been with the Carlisle Corporation 
for about eighteen months. 

AT the half-yearly meeting of the Metrcpolitan Railway | 
Company Sir Edward Watkin, who presided, moved a resolu- | 


go and for electric-lighting 80 per cent. more than for oil. 


| petitioned in favour of gas. 


tion empowering the company to subscribe a sum not exceeding 
30,000/, towards the construction of the proposed tower at 
Wembley Park. He said he thought that experience had 
shown that such a structure would meet a public want, and it 
would be the means of increasing the revenues of the company, 
The motion was agreed to. 

THE Finance Committee of the Liverpool Corporation 
having found that the citizens were pleased with the temporary 
fountains placed in front of St. George’s Hall, have decided to 
retain them in their present position, and the engineer was 
instructed to prepare designs of permanent fountains such as 
would be a credit to the city. The commission ought to have 
been entrusted to a sculptor. 

THE Holbeach (Lincolnshire) Local Board have considered 
the question of street lighting. The tender for gas-lighting was 
The 
tender for oil lamps was accepted, though the inhabitants had 
The streets used to be lighted by 
gas until a dispute arose with the gas company about the high 
charges. 

JOHN DOUGLAS, of Selkirk, who died recently at the age of 
ninety-three, was engaged for several years at the building of 
Abbotsford, and often conversed with Sir Walter, who, as he 
said, “had nae pride about him.” Douglas was also well 
acquainted with James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd. 

THE members of the North Wales Quarrymen’s Union have 
decided by a small majority that it is inexpedient to turn out at 
the present juncture, but at some of the quarries there is a 
strong feeling in favour of a strike. 

THE Sanitary Committee of the Halifax Town Council have 
appointed a sub-committee to prepare a scheme for the erection 
of working-class dwellings in King Street, Smithy Street, Rotten 
Row and Church Side. 

ACCORDING to one analysis of the professions of the 
members of the House of Commons, there are two “ builders 
and architects” in the new Parliament and nine engineers. 

APPLICATION has been made in the Irish Courts on behalf 
of the Dynamite Consumers Company for a conditional order 
for a mandamus directed to the magistrates of the county of 
Wicklow, to compel them to hear an application for a license to 
establish a factory in Brittas and Cornagarver East, co. 


| Wicklow. Counsel said the application was an urgent one, 


because the time for building would soon be past, and, if the 
application was not granted now, the work would have to be 
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put off till next year. The judge said he did not consider that 
a sufficient ground, and he refused the application. 

A BRASS will shortly be set up in Salisbury Cathedral as a 
memorial of Canon Liddon, who at one time was chaplain to 
Bishop Hamilton. 

A NEW Roman Catholic church, designed by Mr. W. G. 
Doolin, M.A., of Dublin, has been commenced at Borrisoleigh. 
It will cost about 5,000/. 

A SIGNAL cabin at Ross Junction, on the Caledonian 
Railway, has been destroyed by the overturning of a lamp. 
The levers were injured by the flames. : 

THE Director-General of Indian Railways in his last report 
says that working expenses are 45 per cent. of the gross 
earnings on the standard gauge, 53 per cent. on the metre, and 
63 per cent on the narrower gauges. The persons employed 
on railways are just over a quarter of a million natives, 4,626 
Europeans and 5,936 Eurasians, 

THE management of the new Arbitration Chamber or 
Tribunal of Commerce in London will devolve upon a com- 
mittee composed of members of the Corporation and the 
Chamber of Commerce. The nomination of arbitrators before 
whom cases will be held, either with or without the assistance, 
as may be desired by the parties, of Mr. Philbrick, Q.C., the 
registrar appointed by the Corporation, will be the special 
function of the Chamber of Commerce, and the latter body is 
now taking steps to procure the nomination of suitable 
arbitrators in the various branches of trade. The Chamber 
will commence its operations after the Long Vacation. 


THE tender of Messrs. R. Warner & Co., of Walton-on-the- 
Naze, at 3082. 4s. 6d., has been accepted for the construction of 
a water tower and 10,000 gallon tank and fittings for the 
Brightlingsea Water Company, Limited. c 

AT a meeting of the directors of the Blackpool Tower Com- 
pany, held at the Beach Hotel, Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke 
reported that the fourth base girder had been delivered in 
Blackpool, making the total weight of steel and ironwork 
delivered and fixed 310 tons. 

A TECHNICAL school and public library, which will cost 
10,000/., are about to be erected in Railway Road, Leigh. The 
first sod was cut on the site on Monday. 

THE new railway station which is to be erected at Col- 
chester will cost 30,0007. The works are to be commenced 
during the autumn. 


IN Keighley the Temple Street Wesleyan trustees having 
promised to contribute 1,000/. towards the cost of keeping open 
a large space in front of their chapel, an effort is to be made to 
raise the rest, about 1,800/, by public subscription. 

A NEw Baptist chapel has been opened at Cwm, Mydrim. 
The site was given by Mr. Lewis Morris, the poet. 

THE North British Railway Company have offered 100,000/. 
towards the construction of a dock and harbour at Ravenscraig, 
Kirkcaldy. 


TRADE NOTES. 


ALTHOUGH opinions. differ upon most subjects, there is one 
matter upon which all may be said to thoroughly agree, and 
that is as to the supreme importance of a plentiful and pure 
water supply. It is the szme gud non of all sanitary condi- 
tions ; for to a scanty or impure supply of water may be traced 
the bulk of the epidemics, especially those connected with 
fevers or cholera. Under these circumstances it is somewhat 
surprising that in many districts of England the water supply 
is so defective that in the event of an unusually dry season 
the most serious inconvenience is inevitable, while, if the 
drought be excessive, the most serious consequences must 
ensue. As a case in point, the district in which Lord Salisbury 
resides may be cited, where it might reasonably be thought all 
would be satisfactory from the hygienic point of view. Such 
was not the case, however, up to within a short time ago. 
The great superiority of artesian to the ordinary old-fashioned 
wells is too evident to admit of argument, not only on the 
score of economy, but on the score of the purity of the water 
obtained, since it is evident that an open well must be subject 
to all sorts of impurities in the shape of surface contamination 
and foul air; whereas all these possibilities are excluded by 
means of the tube well. Then, again, the expense of sinking a 
shaft in the old-fashioned style renders it customary to ex- 
cavate little deeper than the point where water is reached. 
Consequently the supply is limited, and when, as so often 
happens, we have a dry season, these wells, from lack of rain- 
water, become dry, and are to all intents and purposes useless. 
The economy of artesian wells on large estates and for country 


| mansions, but especially for large commercial concerns in 


London who pay an enormous water rate, is very simply 
demonstrated. Burnham is no exception to other places 
in respect of its water, and it has just woke up to 
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the fact that the water is so bad that something really 
must be done. The subject has agitated the minds of many 
for a long time past. After one or two meetings to obtain the 
feelings of the inhabitants, the result was that it was decided to 
float a company, and Messrs. C. Isler & Co., the well-known 
artesian well engineers, of London, who so successfully carried 
out a similar work (though on a smaller scale) at Mr. Terry’s, 
the local brewer, were communicated with, with a view to their 
undertaking the work. It has been successfully carried out by 
them, and the depth of the well is 250 feet from the surface, far 
from the reach of all contamination, and the first portion has 
been sunk 5 feet in the clear and lined with cast-iron cylinders 
through the tertiary beds on to the chalk. From the bottom of 
the shaft, which is 102 feet deep, a borehole 12 inches in diameter 
has been carried to a depth of 148 feet. It was at the sug- 
gestion of Messrs. C. Isler & Co. that this boring was carried 
out, and the directors are fully satisfied that the advice was 
well founded and practical. It has thus obviated the necessity 
for and costliness of sinking further and driving headings, 
which sinking and headings would, in this instance, have been 
useless expense. As it is, a continuous and unfailing supply of 
pure water has been obtained by a comparatively inexpensive 
borirg. A test has been made, and the result has proved 
highly satisfactory. The average yield was 108 gallons per 
minute—about 6,500 gallons per hour, which will be more than 
sufficient to supply the greatest probable demand. There is 
little doubt that the Burnham Waterworks will prove to have 
been a prosperous speculation. Messrs. Isler have now received 
instructions to carry out waterworks at Sandwich, Kent. 

ON Thursday, the 21st inst.,a large turret clock was formally 
started by the Lady Mary Grosvenor (daughter of the Duke of 
Westminster) at the Royal Normal College for the Blind, 
Upper Norwood, S.E. The clock, which has been erected in 
memory of the late Mr. Thomas Rhodes Armitage, M.D., was 
manufactured by Messrs. Gillett & Johnston, of Croydon, and 
is in every respect of the very best quality and workmanship. 
It is constructed to show the time on one dial, measuring 
4 feet 5 inches in diameter, and to chime the Westminster 
quarters and hours. The bells for this latter purpose, which 
have also been supplied by Messrs. Gillett & Johnston, are out 
of a peal of ten (the notes being C sharp, F sharp, E, B, 
quarter bells, and E, hour bell), the total weight of the five bells 
being about 44 cwt. The clock, which, as before stated, is of 
best make, contains all the latest improvements, and is fitted 
with the double three-legged gravity escapement, compensated 


pendulum, &c., &c. The main wheels for the going, striking 
and quarter parts measure respectively 12, 14 and 14 inches 
diameter, and are, like all the other wheels in and connected 
with the clock, of solid gunmetal, turned, polished and the teeth 


| cut by improved machinery. The whole of the work of manu- 


facturing, supplying and fixing the clock, dial, bells, &c., has 
been carried out by Messrs. Gillett & Johnston, who have in 
hand large numbers of clocks and bells for different parts of 
the country. 


A NEw clock and chimes have been presented to the parish 
church of Giggleswick by the masters and scholars past and 
present of the schools. The old clock was made and fixed 
before the introduction of two hands, and is now transferred to 
the schools as a curiosity. Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, of 
Leeds, were entrusted with the order for the new clock, which 
shows the time upon one external copper dial, which is painted 
and gilt, about 6 feet in. diameter, facing eastwards, the hours, 
and chimes being struck upon the peal of six fine bells in the 
tower. There is also an index-dial inside the clock chamber for: 
the purpose of setting and adjusting the outside hands, the 
works being fixed on strong iron brackets, firmly bolted to the 
wall of the tower, which gives the clock a neat appearance. A 
choral service was held inside the church on the occasion of 
the presentation of the clock. At the ceremony Mr. R. Potts. 
thanked the Rev. Mr. Styles for having selected his firm to 
make and fix the clock and chimes, and hoped it would not be 
the last they had to make for that district, they having supplied. 
the ee Ingleton, Bentham and others in the neighbour- 
hood, 


EXTENSION OF THE ROYAL INFIRMARY, MANCHESTER. 


PLANS have been prepared for a large extension of the Man- 
chester Royal Infirmary. It is proposed to extend the present 
frontage to Piccadilly by two wings, each about 150 feet in 
length. This would carry the Infirmary buildings on the one 
side almost to the gates in Mosley Street, and on the other to 
near the boundary rails in Portland Street. The architect— 
Mr. Alexander Graham, of Carlton Chambers, Regent Street, 
London—has planned the new elevations in accordance as far 
as may be with the design of the existing buildings. He pro- 
poses, however, to fashion the new wards in the pavilion style, 
and not after the corridor plan adopted in the institution as it 
stands. For each wing there is a small tower after the type of 
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the existing clock tower. In this way some relief is given to 
the vast length of the proposed frontage. The extensions also 
include a prolongation of the out patients’ dispensary, which 
faces Parker Street, and increased accommodation for the 
nurses in their home at the angle of the building at Portland 
Street and Parker Street. In the two new wings accommoda- 
tion will be provided for 168 patients. It is, however, proposed 
to make alterations in the present buildings by the provision of 
a new operating theatre, a waiting-room for patients, a larger 
accident-room, an examination-room for patients on admission, 
and in other ways, and these changes bring down the actual 
increased accommodation to 120. The Infirmary stands in a 
square which is formed by Piccadilly, Mosley Street, Parker 
Street and Portland Street, and it is pointed out that the 
measurement of this square, carrying it to the buildings on 
either side, covers 74 acres, or 36,300 square yards. The actual 
Infirmary estate, including the esplanade in Piccadilly, covers 
5 acres, or 23,930 square yards. The area now covered by the 
Infirmary buildings is 5,160 square yards, or just over an 
acre. By the proposed extension 1,420 additional square yards 
of land will be built upon. Should the plans be carried out, 
the entire Infirmary buildings will stand on rather less than 
1} acre of land; but at a meeting on Wednesday the extension 
was set aside by a majority. 


A BUILDER'S LIBEL ACTION. 


AT the Shropshire Assizes, before Mr. Justice Cave, an action 
for libel was heard. The plaintiff was Mr. John Gethin, 
builder, Shrewsbury, who sued Mr. Samuel C. J. Bennett, 
farmer, of Church Stretton, for the recovery of damages for 
an alleged libel published at a meeting of the Guardians for the 
Church Stretton Union, and also in the Shrewsbury newspapers. 

The case for the plaintiff, says the Shrewsbury Chronicle, 
was that in the early part of the year he was engaged in the 
erection of a new infirmary at the Church Stretton Workhouse, 
the contract for which was a little over 8007. Mr. A. B. 
Deakin, of Shrewsbury, was the architect, and the plans were 
sanctioned by the Local Government Board. Mr. Gethin had 
no complaint about the way in which he was carrying out the 
work until a letter was written by Mr. Bennett to Mr. Wadlow 
(chairman of the Guardians) on March 2. : 

Mr. Darling, in his opening statement, said Mr. Gethin 
carried on business in a very extensive way, undertook the 


erection of extensive buildings, and was a man of repute and 
well known in the building trade. Until this alleged libel was 
published Mr. Gethin had no difficulty in carrying on his 
business and in getting work. He was a member of the Town 
Council of Shrewsbury, while Mr. Bennett lived near Church 
Stretton, and was a member of the Board of Guardians for 
Church Stretton. Mr. Wadlow was chairman of the Board of 
Guardians at the time plaintiff had the contract for building a 
new infirmary for the union, and whilst he was engaged in the 
erection of the building the libel complained of was made. The 
work of the erection of the infirmary was finished to the satis- 
faction of the Guardians, and they accepted the work, after the 
inspection of the architect. On March 4 Mr. Bennett, being 
otherwise occupied, did not attend the Board of Guardians? 
meeting, but sent a letter to the chairman, Mr. Wadlow. Tha 
libel complained of contained in the letter was, “ You carry the 
cat about and so the jerry work goes on another week.” That 
he (counsel) considered conveyed that the work which was 
going on at the infirmary was such as no builder of repute would 
think of doing. Since the libel had been published Mr. Gethin 
had not received certain orders or contracts, and that was a very 
serious matter to him, Plaintiff was not a man in a small way 
of business, but a man who took one or two large contracts, and 
got his living by carrying them out. 

Mr. John Gethin, builder, Shrewsbury, was then sworn, and 
stated that he was a contractor to Her Majesty’s prison and 
barracks at Shrewsbury. He was also the contractor for the 
new infirmary at the Church Stretton Union. The building 
was to cost about 8957. The plans were passed by the Local 
Government Board, and the architect was Mr. A. B. Deakin, 
of Castle Street Chambers. No complaint had been made to 
him by the architect or the Guardians of the Union except by 
the letter referred to by counsel. On March 5 his attention was 
called to a letter which appeared in the Wel/ington Journal. 

Mr. Darling : What is the meaning of the word “jerry” 
generally attached to building operations?—Witness: It is 
work improperly done. 

Witness, in answer to further questions, said the libel 
complained of had injured his reputation as a builder. Last 
year he had 16,0007. worth of contracts, and this year he had— 
only 3,000/. 

Cross-examined : He acknowledged that some of the brick- 
work had to be taken out because the bricks had perished in 
consequence of the frost, and they had been replaced with new 
ones. He was compelled by a clause in the contract to use 
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“local” bricks, about 300 of which had been taken out. He 


some. of them were affected by the frost he gave orders to have 
them taken out. The bricks were made with a ‘“‘nesh” clay, 
which would not stand the weather like a better kind of clay 
would. 

Mr. Samuel Harley Kough, solicitor, practising at Church 
Stretton, and clerk to the Guardians of Stretton Union, said 
there was a meeting of the Board on March 3, at which Mr. 
Wadlow (the chairman) read a letter written by the defendant. 

Mr. Darling: The reporters present are allowed to take 
notes of the proceedings of the Board ?—Witness : Yes, that is 
the common practice. 

Mr. Darling : Was there a reporter present on March 3 ?— 
Witness: Yes, and took a note of the proceedings. 

By Mr. Bosanquet : The letter was read, and then it was 
proposed that it should be handed over to the reporters to be 
printed ?—Yes. 

Mr. Bosanquet : Some members voted for the proposition 
for the letter to be put into the papers, and some were against 
it >—Yes ; it was not unanimous. 

Mr. Bosanquet: As a rule letters written by Guardians 
unable to attend a meeting of the Board are not handed to the 
reporters ?—Not as a rule. 

Mr. Bosanquet : There was no shorthand writer present ?— 
No; I believe there was not. 

Mr. Bosanquet : Therefore he could only give a short sum- 
mary of the proceedings?—Yes. The letter was considered by 
the Board to be an insult tothe Chairman. As far as he could 
remember, the Chairman said, “It is a most insulting letter.” 

William Roberts, who acted as foreman to Mr. Gethin 
during the erection of the new infirmary at Church Stretton, 
said in March last he saw some perished bricks in the building, 
and Mr. Gethin gave orders that they should be taken out. 
Two wards had been completed, and perished bricks were taken 
out of one ward. 

By Mr. Bosanquet : He remembered seeing several of the 
Guardians at the building in March. They poked their sticks 
in the brickwork, and found one or two of the bricks perished. 
They mentioned the fact to him, and he told Mr. Gethin, who 
had previously given orders to have the bricks removed. 

Mr. Bosanquet contended there was no case to answer, and 
that the facts as presented were not disputed. 

His Lordship said he never stopped a case in the middle. 
When that was done it was generally found to be a wrong 
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course. 
had no complaint from anyone about the bricks ; but as he saw | 


Therefore, if there was evidence it had better be sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. Samuel Bennett (the defendant), farmer, near Church 
Stretton, was then sworn. He said in March last, in company 
with other Guardians, he went to look at the work in connection 
with the new infirmary at the workhouse. He examined one of 
the brick walls. He kicked it with his foot, and the pieces of 
brick fled in all directions. He and the other Guardians were 
not at all satisfied with that. On coming out of the building 
they met the chairman, Mr. Wadlow, and complained to him 
about the bricks. He replied, “I can’t stop to see it to-day, 
but will look at the work on Thursday.” Being unable to 
attend the meeting of the board on March 2 he wrote the 
letter read by Mr. Wadlow at the board meeting. He wrote 
the letter because he thought Mr. Wadlow had been remiss in 
his duties. : 

Mr. Darling: Was Wadlow a friend of yours?—No nota 
particular friend. Were you on good terms with him ?—I was 
not on good terms with him. 

His Lordship: Very well, that is near enough. 

Mr. Darling (to witness): You thought Mr. Wadlow was 
catrying a cat about with him in a bag when he ought to have 
been attending to his duties as Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians ?—I thought he was very remiss. Did you see the 
clause in the agreement with Mr. Gethin, ‘‘ The architect shall 
have power to reject any unsound and unsuitable materials, and 
cause them to be removed from the building ?”—Yes, I did 
read that. Did you make a complaint to the architect ?>—I did 
not think it was my duty to do so. By the word “jerry” in 
your letter do you mean to impute to Mr. Gethin that he was 
making use of bad materials and bad workmanship?—We 
pointed out to the Chairman that it was bad work. You wrote 
the words, “ You are carrying acat about and so the jerry work 
goes on for another week?”—Yes, I did. Are you sorry for 
having published that?—I was sorry at the time because it 
opened up an awkward question. Are you sorry now ?—Not 
particularly. You expect to be before the day is over ?—No, I 
don’t. 

James Strefford, farmer, Leebotwood, a member of the 
Board of Guardians, gave similar evidence to that adduced by the 
last witness as to the condition of some bricks in the building. 

Mr. Darling : You did not write the letter to the Chairman ? 
—Of course not. I considered that it was best to lay it on the - 
table, and not print it in the newspapers. 


Mr. Bosanquet then addressed the jury. He contended 
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that defendant was justified in calling the attention of the 
Chairman to what was wrong in the building. It was a frivi- 
leged communication, and there was no evidence of malice. 

= His Lordship said the latter was a question for the jury. _ 
“~ Mr. Bosanquet, continuing, said that Mr. Bennett’s intention 
was to stir up Mr. Wadlow. 

Mr. Darling, in replying, contended that Mr. Gethin was 
used as a stick wherewith to beat the chairman, Mr. Wadlow. 
The letter showed that Mr. Bennett wrote it in a temper. 

His Lordship, in summing up, said that what was com- 
plained of was that part of the letter, “And so the jerry work 
goes on for another week.” If the bricks in a building became 
rotten and were taken out, that cast no reflection on Mr. 
Gethin, as it might have happened anywhere in consequence of 
the frost. Ifthe jury came to the conclusion that the letter was 
written in good faith, then their verdict would be for the 
defendant ; if, on the other hand, it was written maliciously, 
then they would find for the plaintiff. 

The jury gave a verdict in favour of the defendant. 


LEICESTER MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


AT the annual dinner of the Leicester Master Builders’ 
Association the chair was occupied by Mr. D. Garrett, the 
president, and the vice-chair by Mr. E. B. Pipes. 

Mr. Hardington proposed “The Leicester and Leicester- 
shire Society of Architects.” He observed that the interests of 
that society and the Builders’ Society were closely bound up the 
one with the other. They could scarcely find two businesses 
so essential to each other, and yet which were so independent 
in the way in which they were conducted. Having regard to 
the fact that when man was placed on the earth he did not find 
houses provided for him, it was probable that builders came 
before architects, and that architects emanated from builders. 
But now they could not do without the architects. As builders 
they could build structures which might be convenient and 
answer their purpose, but he was afraid that they would lack 
that delicacy of finish, that taste and that excellent planning 
which they found in the public buildings and the best houses, 
owing to the fact that architects had made the fine-art branch 
of the business their particular study. 

Mr. A. H. Paget, in replying to the toast, acknowledged 
the courtesy of the Builders’ Association in inviting two repre- 
sentatives from the Architects’ Society. As Mr. Hardington 
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had said, builders and architects were closely allied in their 
work. They were interdependent, and withcut integrity and 
ability on both sides little good could bedone. Mr. Hardington 
had remarked that the architect was an evolution from the stock 
of the builder. In one way, however, the architects had led, 
namely, in the formation of an association of the members of 
their profession. They had found the advantage of association, 
and he congratulated the builders of Leicester on having in so 
short a time formed such a strong organisation as was repre- 
sented at that dinner. He was told that almost all the builders 
of the town belonged to it, and he had no doubt that not only 
the builders, but the public generally, would find an advantage 
from the existence of such a strong association. 

Mr. Pick proposed the toast of “The Leicester Master 
Builders’ Association.” The Association had, he believed, 
done and would continue to do excellent work. He wished to 
refer to a circular-letter which had been sent to the architects 
with regard to builders tendering from specification and 
drawings only. It was not possible for builders to give a 
legitimate price, in his opinion, from these alone, and unless 
something more definite was placed before them they could 
not do justice to themselves, their architects, or their clients. 

Mr. D. Garrett said it was their honest intention as a 
society to do what was just and right. They did not want to 
be arbitrary, but they wished to be conciliatory, and to meet 
matters all round with a fair view. Mr. Paget had mentioned 
that they had had some correspondence with respect to the 
conditions of contract. Seeing that the matter was now being 
considered by the National Association of Master Builders and 
the architects, they could well afford to wait and see what they 
proposed before the local association attempted to adopt any- 
thing for themselves. They would have a sound basis to work 
on when they saw the London decision. During the year 
several little matters had arisen which their association had 
been able to bring to a successful issue, to the benefit not only 
of the members individually, but the town generally. Some 
little time ago one of their members had an accident to one of 
his men. It was decided by the judge that the case did not 
come under the jurisdiction of the Employers’ Liability Act, 
but that there was an action at common law. Seeing that most of 
them were insured with an insurance company they asked the 
company’s opinion, and received the reply that the policies 
which most of them held did not cover actions at common law. 
The Builders’ Association at once went to work and pointed 
out that if the company did not cover them altogether it 
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would be very little use their insuring at all. Eventually 
the company intimated to their secretary that those 


who felt disposed might send up their policies to the 


chief office, and have them endorsed with an undertaking 
covering them in actions at common law as well as under the 
Employers’ Liability Act. The association had thus done some 
good in that respect. With respect to sub-contractors, if they 
used the contractor’s plant and met with an accident to one of 
their men, it would be very hard for the contractor to be held 
liable for that accident ; but such would be the case, he be- 
lieved, at the present time. Consequently they had now under 
consideration the desirability of getting all their sub-contractors 
to insure their men, and take on their own shoulders the 
liability and the responsibility which belonged to them. That, 
he believed, they would be prepared to do eventually. Mr. 
Pick had spoken about builders not tendering unless they 
received the quantities. It was really the man who made the 
biggest mistake who got the job. It was not the business of the 
builder to take out quantities, but it belonged to the surveyor 
and the architect, and they did not think it was right that 
builders should be asked to tender without proper quantities 
being supplied to them. With respect to schedules, architects 
lately were asking for schedules to be sent in with the tenders. 
He did not think it right, when architects sent out to halfa 
dozen builders, that they should have half a dozen different 
schedules. There were some architects who were willing to 
play with these schedules a little, and fetch them out on some 
future occasion, take particular items out, show the builder 
someone else’s price, and say, “ Look at what he can afford to 
do it at.” He maintained that when their schedules were sent 
in they should be put under seal, and remain sealed until the 
work was completed. Then when the deductions or addi- 
tions which it might be desirable to make had to be considered 
they should be adjusted by the schedule, and then at com- 
pletion that schedule should be destroyed. They had also 
been considering the water-charges made to them by the 
Corporation, which they did not think were quite fair. They 
wanted the borough to make some definite charge, and to come 
to some agreement whereby they would know what amount to 
put down in their quantities when they were pricing a job 
which should be fair on both sides. Having alluded to the 
deaths of two members which had occurred during the year, 
the President went on to say that they had had during the 
twelve months some matters with the trade societies, but they 
had been met in a very fair and conciliatory spirit by the 
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members of those societies, and everything had been adjusted 
without any friction. He had no doubt that their association 
would be able to settle the differences that arose without very 
much trouble. It was only required that they should be some- 
what firm to protect their own interests and those of their 
customers, and at the same time they must be conciliatory and 
show that they did not want to take any undue advantage. 
They had made great strides since they had become an asso- 
ciation. They had a good code of working rules, and con- 
sidering the short time they had been associated together they 
found those rules working fairly well. They hoped that their 
relations both with the architects and the trade societies might 
remain in the same satisfactory condition that they were in at 
the present time. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE forty-fifth annual meeting of this Institution took place on 
Thursday, July 21, at the offices, No. 35 Southampton Row, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. Mr. B. E. Nightingale (president) 
occupied the chair, and amongst those present were Messrs. 
Thomas Stirling, E. Ryder, C. Ansell and other friends of the 
charity. 

Major Brutton (secretary) read the report, which stated that 
an advance in some degree in the income of the Institution 
would be likely to jusiify the committee in advising that no 
eligible candidate need of necessity be excluded even for a 
time from participating in the anxiously-sought-for comforts 
which the charity bestows upon its recipients. It was satis- 
factory to observe that amongst fifty-five pensioners only two 
deaths had occurred during the past year, whilst three others 
had been elected. In accordance with the will of the late Mr. 
R. A. Newbon, of Islington, the Institution was entitled to a 
legacy of 1,000/. less duty. This had to be invested in the 
stock belonging to the Institution, in the Bank of England, 
agreeably to Rule 12, which applied to legacies. The sincere 
thanks of the committee were rendered to the president, Mr. 
B. E. Nightingale, for his energetic and effective appeal for 
the necessary means to meet the expenditure of the year, for his 
own liberality and for the earnest and attentive interest taken 
by him in the prosperity of the Institution. The committee had 
pleasure in announcing that Mr. Joseph Randall (of the firm of 
Messrs. Kirk & Randall) had accepted the presidentship for 
the year, and would preside at the annual dinner in the hall of 
the Worshipful Company of Carpenters, on Thursday, Novem- 
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ber 3, when it was hoped to have a large and successful ' 


gathering. 

Mr. Thomas Stirling moved the adoption of the report, 
which was seconded by Mr. E. Ryder and unanimously agreed 
to. Cordial votes of thanks were passed to the president, vice- 
presidents, trustees, treasurer, committee and auditors. 

The Chairman then proposed Mr. Joseph Randall be the 
president for the ensuing year. Mr. Stirling seconded the 
motion, which was cordially received. 22 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman for presiding, 
and a similar compliment was paid to Major Brutton in recog- 
nition of his exertions on behalf of the charity. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS, 
LisT of registered plumbers :— 


Provincial Masters. 
ALLMAN, D. W., 281 Wilmslow Road, Fallowfield, Manchester. 
ATHERLEY, T., 13 Holgate Road, York. 
BAILEY, W., 76 Wilmslow Road, Withington, Manchester. 
BARLOW, E. S., 32 Thomson Street, Ardwick, Manchester. 
BICKLEY, T., Broad Street, Hanley, Staffs. 
BILLINGTON, W., 47 St. Stephen Street, Salford. 
BIRCHALL, J., 87 Bryan Street, Hanley, Staffs. 
BIRKENSHAW, W., 71 Lees Road, Oldham. 
BIRTWISTLE, J., Booth Fold, Newchurch, Manchester. 
BLOMELEY, T., 66 Bolton Street, Bury. 
BooL, F., 34 Rawmarsh Hill, Rotherham. 
BooL, T., 41 Station Road, Chapeltown, Sheffield. 
BootuH, J., 162 Upper Brook Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
Manchester. 
BRIERLEY, W., 31 Blackburn Street, Radcliffe, Manchester. 
BROOMHEAD, E., Buxton, Derbyshire. 
BUCK, C., 18 Bedford Road, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 
BUCKLEY, J., Rode Heath, Stoke-on-Trent. 
BULLOCK, S., 129 Chorley Road, Swinton, Manchester. 
BULLOUGH, E., 51 Albert Road, Farnworth, Bolton. 
BURGESS, W., 109 Market Street, Stalybridge. 
BUTTERS, R., 43 Lloyd Street, Greenheys, Manchester. 
BUTTERWORTH, I., 8 Yorkshire Street, Rochdale. 
Byway, W., 138 Princess Street, Manchester. 
CARLOW, G. B., 114 and 81 Oldham Road, Manchester. 
CHADBURN, J., 24 Salford Street, Blackburn. 
CHALLONER, C., 13 Queen Street, Lytham, Lancs. 
CHALLONER, W., Market Place, Blackpool. 
CHILTON, T., 494 Stockport Road, Manchester. 
CLIFF, J., Aston Street, Wem, Salop. 
COLBECK, H., 26 Delamere Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Coop, G. H., 298 Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Cowan, M., 11 Silver Street, Manchester. 
CREWE, J., 39 Radnor Street, Hulme, Manchester. 
CUERDEN, R., 212 St. George’s Road, Bolton. 
CUNLIFFE, E., 13 King Street, Blackburn. 
Davis, W., 47 Walmersley Road, Bury. 
DEAN, W., 72 Bloom Street, Manchester. 
DEARDEN, J., 27 and 29 King Street, Dukinfield, Cheshire. 
DEXTER, T., 29 and 31 Derby Street, Macclesfield. 
DITCHFIELD, G. F., 66 Wilmslow Road, Withington, Man- 
chester. 
Dopp, W., 2 Whitehead’s Court, Hanson Lane, Halifax. 
DONNET, P., 9 Burton Road, Withington, Manchester. 
ENION, J. H., South King Street, Manchester. 
FARRELL, T. J., Moss Lane, Altrincham. 
FREEMAN, J., 154 Ordsall Lane, Salford. 
FROWDE, J., 6 St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester. 
GIBBON, J., Pippin Bank, Bacup, Lancs. 
GOODWIN, J., 4 Renshaw Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Man- 
chester. 
GRIFFITHS, W., 55 St. Stepens Street, Salford. 
HACKIN, G., 38 Bury Street, Salford. 
HALE, W., Beech Hill, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 
HALL, J., 608 Oldham Road, Newton Heath, Manchester. 
HARGREAVES, J. R., 12 Market Place, Haslingden, Manchester. 
HARRISON, J. H., 9D Warren Street, Stockport. 
HARVEY, H., 132 Bradshawgate, Leigh, Manchester. 
HENRY, W., 15 Hyde Road, Ardwick, Manchester. 
HILTON, E., 12 and 93 Bury New Road, Prestwich, Manchester. 
HITCHIN, T., 57 Store Street, Great Ancoats Street, Manchester. 
HUNTBACK, R., 41 and 43 Bloom Street, Manchester. 
JAFFREY, W., 27 Booth Street, Manchester. 
Kay, B. (sen.), Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
Kay, P. N., 24 Blackburn Street, Radcliffe, Manchester. 
KENYON, R. T., 99 High Street, Rishton, Lancs. 
KIRKLEY, J., Hampson Street, Salford. 
LAMB, J. W., 173 Princess Street, Manchester. 
Law, W. H., 35 King Street, Blackburn. 
LEES, J., 57 Worsley Road, Swinton, Manchester. 
LorD, J., 16 Spring Side, Rawtenstall, Manchester. 


MATHER, W., 152 Butler Street, Manchester. re 


Leen J. A., 68 Oxford Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Man« 

chester. 

MELLOR, J., 3 and 5 Townley Street, Tonge, Manchester. 

MIDWINTER, S., Chapel Street, Cheadle, Manchester. 

MOLLoy, J., Chorlton Green, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Man- 
chester. 

MorGAN, W., 63 Higher Cambridge: Street, Chorlton-on 
Medlock, Manchester. ; 

MYCOCK, J., 98 Wilmslow Road, Didsbury, Manchester. 

Mycock, W., 98 Wilmslow Road, Didsbury, Manchester. 

NORRIS, E., 55 Rutland Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Man- 
chester. 

OAKLEY, A., 19 Burlington Street, Greenheys, Manchester. 

OGDEN, W., 69 Long Street, Middleton, Manchester. 

ORMEROD, E. M., 13 Park Street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

PEAKE, S., 16 Church Street; Stoke-on-Trent. 

PENDLEBURY, W., 1 Church Road, Eccles, Manchester. 

PENNINGTON, H., 336 Liverpool Road, Patricroft, Manchester. 

PENNINGTON, W. H., Stock Platt House, Leigh, Lancs. 

PETFIELD, B., 5 Cavendish Street, Sheffield. 

RICHARDSON, J. W., 39 Hyde Park Road, Leeds. 

ROBINSON, J., 11 Windsor Bridge, Salford. 

ROUSE, R., 254 Chapel Street, Salford. 

ROWBOTHAM, T., 103 Rochdale Road, Harpurhey, Manchester. 

ROYLE, J., Greenwood Street, Altrincham. 

RYDER, W., 163 Wilmslow Road, Rusholme, Manchester. 

SCARRATT, G., 36 Piccadilly, Hanley, Staffs. 

SCARRATT, J. B., 36 Piccadilly, Hanley, Staffs. 

SCHOLES, J., 44 George Street, Hyde, Manchester. 

SCORAH, G., 233 Oldfield Road, Salford. 

SHAKESHAFT, J., Wilbraham Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester. 

SHAW, A., 19 Cardwell Place, Blackburn. 

SHAW, J. R., 49 Montague Street, Blackburn. 

SHERWOOD, T., 23 Stanley Street, Red Bank, Manchester. 

SMITH, B., Crossgates, Thornhill, Dewsbury. 

SMITH, W., Bastwell, Whalley New Road, Blackburn. 

STANLEY, G. R., Rawcliffe, R.S.O., Yorkshire. 

TATTERSALL, J., 127 Alexander Road, Manchester. 

TAYLOR, C., 16 Regent Street, Eccles, Manchester. 

THRELFALL, J., 224 Worsley St., Fairfield St., Manchester. 

TINKER, W., 73A Collyhurst Street, Manchester. 

TURNER, T., 829 Ashton Old Road, Higher Openshaw, Man- 
chester. 

UNDERWOOD, H., 59 Upper Medlock Street, Hulme, Man- 
chester. 

WALKER, W., 180 Old Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

WHITEHEAD, J., Dobcross, Oldham. 

WHITELEY, C., 235 City Road, Hulme, Manchester. 

WILKINSON, R., 3 Grove Street, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 

WILLS, P., 51 Oldham Road, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

WINTERBOTTOM, J., 7 Cheapside, Oldham. 

WOLFENDALE, C. O., 344 Deansgate, Manchester. 

WRIGHT, J. E., Green Lane, Ashton-on-Mersey. 


LUKE, S., 30 Sherwin Street, Bury New Road, Manchester. ” 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

12692. Joshua Swithenbank, for “ Improvements in castors 
for furniture and the like.” 

12707. John Johnson Wilson, for ‘“ Improvements in and 
connected with the waste, overflow, supply and other fittings.” 

12708. Arthur F. Hewitt, for “ Improvements in fastenings 
for hinge windows and the like.” 

12751. Charles Erwin Candee, for “Improvements in door 
locks.” 

12741. Frederick Augustus Shaw, for “ Improvements in 
the production of sculptured, artistic or other effects in marble 
or other suitable material.” 

12800, James Henry Heathman, for “Improvements in 
telescopic ladders.” 

12877. Charles Ernest A. Coleman, for “ Utilising the waste 
heat of fires in warming rooms.” 

12912. James Brown, for ‘ An improved chimney-pot.” 

12970. Thomas Edward Bonner, for “ Improvements in and 
connected with latches or bolts.” 

13032. Charles Hedges, for “ Improved apparatus for sawing 
stone.” 


— 


To INvVENTORS.— Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
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Jile 


THE 


Architect and Gontract Reporter, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Aug. 16.—For Constructing Harbours. Mr. 
J. Barron, Engineer, 7 Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 

ANDOVER.—Aug. 11.—For Works at Farmhouse, Charlton 
Down. Mr. A. Purkess, Junction Road, Andover. 

ASPATRIA.—Aug. 13.—For Works to Premises. Mr. H. 
Cooper, Secretary, Aspatria Industrial Co-operative Society, 
Aspatria. 

AXBRIDGE.—Aug _8.—For Alterations to Workhouse. 
Messrs. Price & Wooler, Architects, Weston-super-Mare. 

_BARKING.—Aug. 9.—For Supplying Broken Granite and 
Flints. Mr. C. J. Dawson, Local Board Offices, East Street, 
Barking. 

_ BELFAST.—Aug. 9.— For Supplying Earthenware Sewer 
Pipes. Mr. J. C. Bretland, Town Hall, Belfast. ‘ 

BELFAST.—Aug. 10,—For Supplying and Erecting Iron and 
Steel Work, Retort House. Engineer, Gas Works, Belfast. 

BELMULLET.—Aug. 19.—For Building Storehouse at Eagle 
Island Lighthouses. Mr. Owen Armstrong, Secretary, Irish 
Lights Office, Dublin. 

_ BIDEFORD.—Aug. 18.—For Additions, &c, to the New 
Ring of Bells. Mr. R. T. Hookway, Architect, Bridgeland 
Street, Bideford. : 

BIRMINGHAM.—Aug. 6.—For Building Hospital. Mr. W. 
Henman, Architect, 42 Cherry Street, Birmingham. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Aug. 6.—For Supplying Red-Facing Bricks. 
Mr. W. Henman, Architect, 42 Cherry Street, Birmingham. 

BLACKLEY.—Aug, 5.—For Building Stables. Chairman, 
Cleansing Committee, Town Hall, Manchester. 


BLACKPOOL.—Aug. 27.—For Extension of Market. Mr. J. 
Wolstenholme, Borough Engineer, Town Hall. 
BOLTON.—Aug. 9.—For Constructing Sewers. Mr. Ather- 


on , Engineer, 24 Mawdesley Street, Bolton. 


| Lighting. 


BRIDGEND.—Aug. 9.—For Building Church and Schools. 
Mr. Allan J. Walters, Architect, Bridgend. 


BRISTOL.—Aug. 13.—For Diversion of River Frome, Build- 
ing Retaining Walls, &c. “Mr. F. Fox, Engineer, 24 Clare 
Street, Bristol. 

BristoLt.—Aug. 17.—For Supplying Iron Gates and Rail- 
ings. Mr. F. Ashmead, 51 Prince Street, Bristol. 

BRouGH.—Aug. 5.—For Building Wood Swing Bridge 
over Weighton Canal. Mr, W. Kempley, South Cliff, Holtham, 
Brough. 

CAMBERWELL.—Aug. 10o.—For Painting, &c., at the Work- 
house. Mr. R. P. Whellock, 45 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

CAMBORNE.—Aug. 11.—For Renovation of Methodist 
Chapel. Mr. Thomas Harvey, Troon, Camborne. 

CARNARVON.—Aug. 13.—For Building Schoolroom and 
Classrooms and Works to Chapel, Pwllheli. Mr. James 
Griffiths, Maes, Pwllheli. 


CHELTENHAM.—Aug, Io.—For Building Passenger Station 


and Goods Shed. Mr. G. K. Mills, Paddington Station, 
London, W. 

CLIFFE-AT-Hoo.—Aug. 15.—For Building Bakehouse and 
Stable. The Secretary, Co-operative Society, Limited, Cliffe- 


at-Hoo, Kent. 

CLYDACH VALE.—Aug. 6.—For Building Hotel. Mr. 
E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

TDODWORTH.—Aug, 12.—For Building Mechanics’ Institute. 
Mr. George Moxon, Architect, Central Chambers, Church 
Street, Barnsley. 

DUNDALK.—Aug. 15.—For Constructing new Avenue, 
Metalling, Draining, &c. Mr. R. P. T. Logan, Dundalk, 

EDINBURGH.—Aug. 13.—For Supplying Sanitary Fittings. 
Burgh Engineer, 1 Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 


GLYNDE.—Aug. 8—For Building Bridge. Mr. Henry 
Card, County Surveyor, Lewes. 

GRAVESEND.—Aug. 5.—For Building House. Mr, G. R. 
Cobham, 1 Edwin Street, Gravesend. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. 
C. G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great 
Yarmouth. 


HAMPTON.—Aug. 5.—For Supplying Broken Granite, Gravel 
and Flints. Mr. J. Kemp, Local Board Offices, Lion Square, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

HAUGHTON-LE-SKERNE.—Aug. 8.—For Restoring and 
Enlarging Parish Church. Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood, 
Architects, 42 Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

HEMSWORTH.—Aug. 9.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Workhouse. Mr. J. H. Richardson, Architect, Pontefract. 

HEREFORD.—For Additions to Iron and Brass Foundry, 
Bath Street. Mr. W. W. Robinson, Architect, 10 King Street, 
Hereford. 


HINDLEY.—Aug. 8.—For Altering Boundary Wall. Mr. 
W. L. Rothwell, Burial Board Offices, Hindley. 
HOLYHEAD.—Aug. 17.—For Building Police Station, Mr. 


J. Lloyd Griffith, Stanley House, Holyhead. 

HULL.—Aug. 5.—For Wiring Town Hall for Electric 
Mr. A. E. White, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Hull. 

KESWICK.—Aug. 13.—For Building Co-operative Premises. 
Messrs. George Watson & Son, Architects, 3 St. Andrew’s 
Place, Penrith. 

LANGAR.—Aug. 11.—For Building House and Cottages. 
Mr. Arthur Vernon, Architect, 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
LISBURN.—Aug. 11.—For Building Post Office. 

Tuohy, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

LLANELLY.—Aug. 1o.—For Building New Wards at the 

Workhouse. Mr. W. Griffiths, Architect, Llanelly. 


IWibeyed ees 


‘ 


' 
i 


NTILATING Ci 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 
Instaliations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, 
Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter ————— 

to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 7 ek 


WARMING AND VENTILATING / 


; any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


BLECTTRIC BLACHKMA WN, 
y Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


Head Office—63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW 


)., LTD 


THE ELECTRIC BLACKMAN. 


BIICKOAN FF 


TRADE MARK 


a5 


of this construction does not exceed that of one with th 
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LonpoN.—Aug. 12.—For Painting and Repairing Infirmary. 
Messrs. Wilson & Aldwinckle, 1 Victoria Street, S.W. 


LuRGAN.—Aug. 12.—For Building and Constructing Reser- 
-voirs, Filter Beds, Engine and Boiler Houses, Chimney Stack, 
&c. Mr. Ross Campbell, Town Hall, Lurgan. 


MEXBROUGH.—Aug. 12.—For Building Two Houses and 
Business Premises. Mr. J. C. Haller, C.E., Savile Town, 
Dewsbury. 

NORTHFLEET,—For Additions to Catholic Church. 
J. T. Walford, Architect, Northfleet. 

NUNEATON.—Aug. 10.—For Building Fire Station, Offices, 
Shedding, Cottages, &c. Mr. J. S. Pickering, Town Hall, 
Nuneaton. 

PATRICROFT.—Aug. 19.—For Building Registrar’s House, 
Two Chapels and Entrance Gates for the Urmston Burial 
Board. Messrs. Whittenbury & Mather, Architects, 74 King 
Street, Manchester. 

PopLar. — Aug. 17.—For Alterations and Additions to 
‘Laundry. Messrs. Clarkson, Architects, 146 High Street, 
Poplar, E. 

Prosus.—Aug. 28.—For Altering and Renovating Chapel. 
Mr. Sampson Hill, Architect, Senmon’s Terrace, Redruth. 

READING.—Aug. 5.—For Building Engineers and Carpen- 
ters’ Shops. Mr. W. H. Bell, “Architect, Market Place, 
Newbury. 

SEVENOAKS. — Aug. 9.— For Supplying Vertical Steam 
Boiler, Pipes, Steam Heater and Boiling Vat. Mr. T. Hennell, 
‘6 Delahay Street, Westminster. 

SHALDON.—Aug. 9.—For Building Chancel, &c. 
Sedding, 7 Buckland Terrace, Plymouth. 

SHREWSBURY.—Aug. 13.—For Building Tower and other 
Works at Clive Church. Mr. C. J. Férguson, Architect, 17 
Cowley Street, Westminster. 

SOUTH STONEHAM.—Aug. 10.—For Supplying Gravel. 
Mr. J. Robins, 19 Portland Street, Southampton. 

SOUTH STONEHAM.—Aug. 10.—For Supplying Gravel. Mr. 
Joseph Cudlipp, District Surveyor, Netley. 

STAINES.—Aug. 9.—For Supplying Broken Granite. 
j. A. Engall, Local Board Offices, Clarence Street, Staines. 

SWANSEA.—For Building Hall, Club Rooms, &c.,at Cwmbria. 
Messrs. J. Buckley Wilson & Glendenning Moxham, Archi- 
tects, 15 Castle Street, Swansea. 


Mr. 


Nite EB: 


Mr. 


= 


SwANSEA.—Aug. 10.—For Building Engine Shed and Coal 
Stage.. Mr. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Great Western Railway 
Co., Paddington Station, London, W. 

SWINDON. — Aug. 22.— For Building Cottages, Stables, 
Offices, &c. Mr. H. J. Hamp, Surveyor, Regent Circus, New 
Swindon, 

TRURO. — Aug. 11.— For Additions, &c., to Warehouse, 
Dragon Wharf. Mr, G. Martin, 13 Great Western Docks, 
Plymouth. 

WAKEFIELD.—Aug. 10.—For Building Two Houses and 
Shop at Robin Hood. Mr. T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen 
Street, Morley. 

WARRINGTON.—Aug. 8.—For Forming and Paving Five 
Passages. Mr. Thomas Longdin, Borough Surveyor. 

WEsT HAM.—Sept. 27.—For Compounding and Maintain- 
ing for Six Months Main Beam Engines at Abbey Mills Pump- 
ing Station. Mr. H. De la Hooke, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

WILLESDEN.—Aug. 9.—For Providing and Laying Wood 
Paving. Mr. O. C. Robson, Public Offices, Dyne Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 

YARMOUTH.—Aug. 6.—For Building Two Houses. Mr.. 
C. G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great Yarmouth. 

YSTRADYFODWG.—Aug. 8.—For Sewering, Paving, Kerbing, 


&c. Mr. J. W. Jones, Local Board Offices, Pentre Rhondda. 


- TENDERS. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For Erection of Cottage Homes, for the King’s Norton Board 
of Guardians. Mr. F. B. OSBORN, Architect. 
H. GRANT, Selly Oak (accepted ) LTA 2 


For Erection of Two Villa Residences, Thornhill Road, Hands- 
worth, for Mr. A. Jones. Mr. OLIVER FLoyp, Architect. 
H. GRANT, Selly Oak (accefied). 


-£697 0 0 


CHINGFORD. 

For Erection of Additional Room to Laurel House, Forest 
Side, Chingford, Essex, for Mr. Page. Mr. W. 1, 
POTTER, Architect. 

H. DUFFILL, Stamford Hill (accepéed ). 


ERE PROV EE Dp | 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS, 


Transverse Section. 


NO THRUST 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


Longitudinal Section. — 


ON WALLS. 


8 Beet! are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joint 


throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 


The soflits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling are necessary. They are not affected 


by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scaffolding. 
The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, 
£0und vibrations. 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 


e ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Eingineers and Patentees, 
i? GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 10 MARSDEN ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., AND WEST CARTON, MANCHESTER, 


loman’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Aldress—* HoMAN RoDGERS, London.” 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,0048, “ NAMOH, Manchester.” 


» ”» 
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CARRIGALINE. HORRABRIDGE. 
For Enlarging Roman Catholic Church, Carrigaline. Mr. | For Building Church of St. John the Baptist, Horrabridge, 


D. J. COAKLEY, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
Cork. 


86 South Mall, 


Daggan, Cork, . .. +. . £900 0 oO 

T. Flynn, Cork . . : 887, 0 oO 

ae Soe Midleton eben: ee : 647 0 O 
' COWFOLD: 


For Pipe Sewers for the Cuckfiéld Union Sanitary Authority. 
Mr. W. BEACH, PETeY ot feet ae Heath. 


Cooke, Battersea. ‘ - £1,300 10 0 
Holman & Co., London 1,195 0 O 
Kavanagh, Surbiton Hill . : F ¥,030.. 0.10 
FOWLER & Sens, Cowfold (accepted Poe 847 0 oO 
Catley, London. .. ‘ By oh a 720° 700 

‘ DARENTEH. 
For Painters Work at the School for Imbeciles; Darenth, near 


Dartford, Kent, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 


Street, E.C. 

PE WEPOCtOr <a. L's Pee ate ee £L763 a tO 
Akers: Co... Pe fo gearieg, : § SO2G%. 027-0 
W. & E. Mills, 625¢,0°-0 
M. Batchelor ; 570) 20.0 
W. F. HaDLow, Dover (accepted) 547 0 0 

FERNDALE. 
for Building Wing to Premises, Ferndale. Mr. W. JONEs, 
jun., Surveyor, Ferndale. 
Morris Morris, Ferndale wT 45-00 
T. O. BROWN,,.Ferndale (accepted). 539 Io 6 


é HANLEY. é 
For Building Board School’in the Wellington District, Hanley. 
Mr. E-E. SCRIVENER, Architect, Hanley. Quantities by 
Architect. . 


Tompkinson & Betteley, ae pel £8, 020 0 Oo 
Ellis, Hanley . 7,990 0 oO 
Ogden & Banks, Hanley . 7,088.70. *0, 
Clark, Hanley . ; Tat AO =O 
3 Inskip, Longton Af 705010 Gn 6 
Godwin, Hanley ..- 4. 6,800 0 oO 
Bennett, Burslem -. .. 6,768 o o 
Cooke, Burslem : O5735 0. 0 
CoRNES, Hanley (accepled on 6,400 0 O 


Telegrams— 
‘ADAMANT, HULL.’’ 


Devon. Mr. GEORGE H. FELLOWES PRYNNE, F.R.I.B.A,, 


Architect, London. 


Quantities supplied by Mr, R, Henry 


Hale, F. S. I., London, 
Original Reyised Boundary 
' ¢ ; Tenders. Tenders. Walls. 
W..!Trevetta, 7. es fish's £45373 £4,050 £827 
Reed & Blight : Bui 2 3,468 724 
J. Berry aie) ce een : 407 3,022 367 
G. Shellabeer . . , ys, 260 — = 
Lapthorne & Goad 303,402 — pe 
A. Andrews . a 2,800 2,600 480 
W. H. Higman 2,693 2,468 339 
P. Blowey 2,589 25350 298 
HB. FUGE*- 2,520 25270" 375 
. iecenies 
LONDON. 


For Repairs and Painting to the Infirmary, for the Guardians 


of the Poor, Chelsea. Messrs. A. & C., HARSTON, Archi- 
tects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 
Add for other Total. 
, : works, 
M. Porchelorss ‘ = = £1,190 
Hilder & Edge . £1,040 £20 1,060 
G. Wade . : oo — 042 
Stewart & Co. , — _ 899 
E. Jenner ; 850 39 889 
G. FOXLEy * ay 52 898 
Architects’ Estimate 45 800 


i Accepted if P46. 
For Constructing New Main Drain and Manholes at the 


Western Hospital, Seagrave Road, 
politan Asylums Board. Messrs. 


Fulham, for the Metro- 
Aiea Ce HARSTON, 


Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


W. Neale 


-£,301% O70 
Killingback & Co. ; ZE7 250%. -O 
LESLIE & Co., Kensington (accepled). 270.4 60 


For Repairs at No. 792 Old Kent Road, 
Mr. W. F. PoTTEr, Architect. | 


for Mr. A. L. Annett. 


F, DAWES, Peckham Rye (accepted). 
For Warming St. Andrews Church, Crouch End, Hornsey, with 


JoHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, London, and 
Tyldesley (accepted ). 


| Warm-air Ventilating Stoves. 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; 


Sic EtSE Ys 


Gold Medal, Brighton, 1859 


led SKELSEYS m 


19 2) 
\o qe Pp Is 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND 


Cffices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 


CEMENT. 


CONTRACTOR TO T 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 


HE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 


Samples. Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


N.B.—T. FREE- 
MAN is not con- 
nected with any 
Association, 


SE ESN 


AQ2 PHENIX ST., ST. PANCRAS, LONDON, N,w. 


& 


N.L.—A moderate 
Stock of Blue, Red 
and Glaze Goods 


Quotations will be 
given for large or 
small quantities at 
the lowest possible 
cates. 


WHITE GLAZED BRICKS & TILES (The Lane End Works, Lim.) 
BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE BRICKS, COPINGS, &c. (P.& S.Wood.) 
COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS (South Buckley Rock BrickCo, Lim.) 
RED FACING PRESSED & SANDSTOCKS (Ellis 


always kept at the 
Depot, 
New St. Pancras 
Goods Station, 
Euston Road. 


» Partridge & Co.) 


London Offices and Show-rooms:— 200 & 202 PHCENIX STREET, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 


PATENT PARQUET. 
ILLINGWORTH 


PATENT SGHOOL DESKS. 


, INGHAM & CO. 


Chief Offices :— 


LEEDS. 


Showroom and 


LONDON *st.'sottswane Se 


WELLINGTON STREET, Office in 
elegrams, ) elephone, 
Siet Tye THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE.“ 


Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 


_Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:—GS8 OXFORD STREET. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 
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LONDON— continued. 
For Erecting Four Hospital Huts and Sundry External Works, 
Laying Mains, &c., at the Western Hospital, Seagrave 
Road, Fulham, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


LONDON — continued. 
For Dividing the Two Large Classrooms of the Boys and Girls’ 
Departments into Three Smaller Rooms by Providing 
Glazed Sliding Partitions, for the School Board. 


Messrs. A.& C. "HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street. Kilby & Gayford . : f ; “ 2 «£475 O00 

C. Wall F ‘ . . e » £3,805 ay) 12 da Robey . . ‘ e ° e “eo OO 
Garlick & Horton, Limited .  . : ¥ HB F2G LOMO E, Lawrance & Sons . : ‘ : : f 9435. 10°0 
Lascelles & Co. . 3 ‘ . : 51 35059 0-0 Vigor & Co. . : , ’ . . « .425. 507 0 
Johnson & Co. . © wi & _ 3547055070 M. Calnan & Co. ta See ee 3520-0250 
LESLIE & Co., Kensington (accepted ) - * 3,042 9 © | For Dividing Two Large Classrooms in Boys’ Department of 
For Additions to Form New Billiard-room at Queen’s Club, the Larkhall Lane School, Clapham, into three Smaller 
West Kensington, for the Directors. Mr, ALEXANDER Rooms by Providing Glazed Sliding Partitions, for the 


PAYNE, Architect, Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment. School Board. 


E, Swan. . . . : : : . £325 0 0 W. Hammond . , : ' : : a ZROR ay O. 
J. Mears ' , ’ $275) OF Holloway Bros. . : ‘ . : ‘ « 25S Ono 
LONGMIRE & Co. ‘(accepted ) : ‘ A pe 202 OME J. Garrett & Son. r ’ . 3 : oT ae 


BE. Triggs! . : s 125 Quo 


For Dividing the Long Room in each of the Boys and Girls’ 


For Repairs and New Front to the Royal Alfred, 267 Kings- 
land Road, for Messrs. Daniell & Sons’ Breweries, Limited, 


Colchester. Mr. J. W. START, F. Bis Architect, Cups Departments into Three Classrooms by Providing Two 
Chambers, Colchester. Glazed Partitions, for the School Board. 
Joke. Cocks, MileEnd Road. . +» «£498 0 ©| whey. Goad oo) a 3 eee wt ae lS 
R. W. Setchell, Dalston Lane. A 7485; 0) 0 Leeks & Hooker. ; : ; ‘ : » 396 00 
B, SMITH, Downham Road (accepted ei, Seno tom B, Es Nightingale’ 0 0-4 5 ao) 
For Repairs, Alterations and Improvements to St. Martin’s D. Charteris ' . : ’ ' +: 280 «CaO 
Baths and Washhouses, Orange Street, Leicester Square. W. Downs . . : : . : ‘ o 2731, O10 


Mr, C. Mason, Surveyor, Town Hall, Chating Cross. For Converting Two Large Rooms in Girls’ Department of 


Mowlem & Co., Westminster . ics 2,238 0 0 Stockwell Road School, Brixton, into Three Small Class- 
T.D. Hobson, Adelphic. 4 « gibaced Me whe! rooms by Providing Two Glazed Sliding Partitions, for the 
Holloway Bros. ., Dattersea F : : yen, 002<-O1n 0 School Board. 
D. Charteris, Westminster . M5 O75 eS Og-O W. V. Goad j F : ; ; £187 0 0 
McLACHLAN & Sons, Adelphi (accepted ) 257 207,520.50 Holloway Bros. . Z : ; ; . AZO ORS 
For Dividing One of the New Rooms in-the Boys’ Department Maxwell Bros., Limited . ’ : ‘ 4402 OO 
of the Wilton Road School, Dalston, by Providing a Glazed J. Garrett & Sons : : ‘ : ‘ irl joe OF 
Sliding Partition, for the School Board. W. Downs . . ‘ : ’ : : é 1118, 20-50 
Ts Grover & Son . ‘ : ’ : ‘ »£56 © ©} For Providing an Auxiliary Main and Equalising the Action of 
F, Britton =. e : ‘ , HERP r we we? the other Mains in the Girls and the Infants’ Departments 
T. McCormick & Sons. 6 ss ss 49:10 of the St. John’s Road School, Hoxton, for the School 


For Removing the Three Temporary Iron Buildings in Ivydale Board. 
Road, Nunhead, and Re-erecting them in Brockley Road, Potter & Sons . ' 2 ‘ ‘ : vi LIOVR. Oo 
Greenwich, for the School Board. W.G. Cannon . ‘ ‘ ; é  O8sEGoRo: 
Croggon & Cs. P : ; ; . MES7O' -0-O Wontner Smith, Gray & Co. r : 1 + pAQage Oo 
W. Harbrow ‘ : : . A : AG ia O4n@ RS Ee Roce) : Pearson ' - Z ‘ i= AAO MO 
T.Cruwys . ‘ ' A ; 450 0 oO Comyn Ching & Co. . : 4 j : 2c Boge iO 


——$—$——~. 


ARCH” SMITH & STEVENS. 
BUILDER’S 


| HEATING 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air, 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


sy Fatent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Recommended. by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


INN ~ Hivery kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 


an ’ 


yolks 
= 


FRICTION HO HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


ooo 


Considerable Reduction in Prices, 
Improved Design and Action. 


od 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


SS 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London W.C. 


near Manchester, 
ALL KINDS OF 


i STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 


AND EVERY KIND OF 
Hot Water Heaters. 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c, 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


grams :_“ JOHN GRUNDY, Boban, 2 
N.B.—Perfect Success Guaranteed or No Pay. 


JE Fe 
{ ‘CONDON SHOW ROOM OM ISS. ‘QUEEN VICTORIAST Ec. 


G. WRIGHT &CO. 


{Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, &c. 


Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 
“Burton Weir’ Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting Fire, 


WORKS, ROTHERHAM, Estab. 1854, 
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LONDON—continued. 
For Inserting Windows in the South Wall on the Ground and 
First Floors of the Adys Road School, East Dulwich, so 


Club. 


MAESYCWMMBER. 
For Building Nineteen Houses, for the Maesyewmmer Building 


as to Provide Better Lighting to the Classrooms of the W. T. Williams, Abergavenny?. - ; + £3845 6.28 
Girls and Infants’ Departments, for the School Board. T. Williams, Newbridge . ‘ ‘ ‘ £77 3 FOGc 1 eee 
Mere en OGG oy ee Ar Ae Soe) ceo ero isV dlewen@ i fog ef 4 -3,490; 01.0 
meedOWay DCO. eo eS a qe 00 st, OF.0 Davies & Lewis, New Tredegar. , 3,280 0 O 
D. Downs = , . : F , : : 9 49 GOL, ANDREWS & RAMSEY, Maesycwmmer (accepted ) 3,192 oe) 


For Supplying Additional Coils for the Passages in the Boys 


and Girls’ 


Departments of the Farrance Street School, 
Limehouse, for the School Board. 


For Improvements at the Parade, Neath. 


NEATH. 


= 


A. M. Perkins & Son, Limited ., : ° ef£8F TO--0 4 sens Ble iin : ; ‘ : £1750 = i 
Seppe FR Necks 4 7)" Syne Ue oa 222). GcAbpahampNeatlin Reece. . 826.9 0 
GApais ; : i : ; ; 55 100 D. DopD, Neath (accepted) . : ‘ : 605 0 0 
J. Wontner Smith, "Gray & Co. ’ : : ge SE AEO <0 PONTEFRACT 
J. & F. May . : : : : : Oe ha Vetta Read A Se Proposed Lake in Pontefract Park. 
For Providing and Fixing a Small Tubular Boiler with Hot- Amended Tenders, 
water Coils, &c., in the Girls and Infants’ Departments of J. Walker, Leeds. ; 3 2 : . £1,540 0 0 
the Creek Road School, Deptford, for the School Board. Green, Cxrforth : Z P i : r 1,036 19 4 
Green & Son : : ' F 3 : fod =o. 6 De Gs arctan : s ; ; ; . 1,033 0 0 
Russell & Co... ‘ ‘ , : ° ee SOR ES =, 0 Vickers, Nottingham , ‘ ' : Pr ROTO.0.4 0 
Fraser & Co. Ps tay ‘ 2 2 : bas POs O 
W.G. Cannon =, ‘ ‘ A ' : See AQET 52.0 ROCHESTER. 
Kinnell & Co. ; : : : : » °°» 36 10 of For Pulling Down Old School and Master’s House, High 
Clarke & Sons . j ; 4 ; ; Wi Ast OO Street, Rochester, and Erecting New Buildings, for the 
For Providing Tubular Boilers, &c., for the School Board. Governors of a, Jeepe Williamson - Malle 
Lucas Street, Deptford. Architects, Rochester. 
R. H. Crane « svi . . ' : . £30 0 0 W. H: Lascelles & Co., London 7  £5;205) Lolo 
Purcell & Nobbs ‘ a a ® a e 2 28 15 Oo C. J. Slade, Wr aiierong, t : ; : 4,999 ere 
a ee eee Ay ee O7.° | TFs Hall, Godalming. 4) 2: 4 4 4,28 OO 
W. G. Cannon , ' ° ' ' : » 2610 o M..¢. Fenton, Strood. : , : - oA, P28P O76 
G. Davis -.. na Pe = : : 5 : 7 22-1090 G. Gates, Frindsbury : ‘ : ‘ » 4,400 0 0 
Alexis Street, Bermondsey. L. Seagar, Sittingbourne . : ; : BN en oto 
J. Fraser & Son . : ‘ : «53. 6.0 W. C. Snow, New Brompton , ‘ : 104; 3, Ok OO 
T. Green & Son, Limited : Peis HP apy PSO. TORO E. A. Seagars, Chatham . the a a 2 30dig 0-50 
J. Wontner Smith, Gray & Co. . e : serte Fax ha O J. West, Strood. ; : : : f . 4,356 0 0 
W. G. Cannon : , ’ ' i Bia feeb sO West Bros., Strood : ‘ : » 4,345 0 0 
C. P. Kinnell & Co. . : . , : e ..24:10_ 0 T. Callund & Sons, Rochester : ; : » 4,340 0 0 
MANCHESTER. J. G. Naylar & Son, Rochester ‘ : : 4,290 0 Oo 
For Building Shippon, &c., for the Waterworks Committee, C. E. Skinner, Chathare! ume ee a mitede b 4,263 0 oO 


Manchester Corporation. 
(C. Wallworth, Gorton. 


missioners. 


* Accepted subject to approval of 


the Charity Com- 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


THE DENSMORE. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other, 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics, 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge—thus one DEN SMORE per- 
forms the work of two Rite machines 

NO LIFTING OF RRIAGES ZEQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE OER WORK. 

If yourequire anythingin Typewriting Supplies, 
give usa calland look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of MTypewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corpsofskilled operators, 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


51 GRAGCECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Tuition ze poe to Shorthand Writers on application 
ffice, Telephone No, 11321 


ART METAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


STAINED 


DESIGNS 


AND 
ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION, 


Sores Nie Saal ae 
London Sample 
Room :— 


4g Rapeingion 8t., E.G. 
OTLAND :-- 

Mr. C. M. “HERON, 64 North 

Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


OR SALE.—Set of Mathematical Instru- 

ments, cost £30. Owner having no fur- 

ther use for them, will sell for £12.—Address 
P. W., Box 1,000 Office of “The Ar chitect.” 


The ‘‘Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 
f@ JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. 


The 


Most Durable, 
Economical, Simple, 
and Efficient Range in the 


Market. 


HULA 


INN an i 
HEUTE EAL ALA 


SAE LATALE EOE EELS 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING CO. at HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


They < are bees ies cannot 

get out of order, will Cure 

Smoky Chimneys, and have 

larger Ovens and Boilers 
than any others. 
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SHALFORD. 


For Enlarging Schools, Shalford, Surrey, for the Shalford 
School Board. Messrs. PEAK & LUNN, Architects, Guild- 


ford. Quantities by Architects. 
Wells, Bermondsey , 
R. Smith, Guildford : 
J. Bottrill & Son, Reading . 
Stanley Ellis, Guildford 
T. E. Downes, Guildford 
Johnson, Guildford * 
James, Cobham, Surrey 
Billimore, Guildford 
R. Pink, Milford . 
Kingerlee, Oxford | 
Jackson, Bramley : Miran: 
Higlett & Hammond, Guildford . 
Brown Bros., Bramley, : ns : 
MITCHELL BROS., Shalford (accepied ) 
Edwards, Shalford * 

* Seni 


ST. ANNE'S. 


For Erection of Block of Buildings, St. Anne’s Road, St. Anne’s- 
Mr. HERBERT WADE, Architect, 
Quantities by Architect. 


on-the-Sea. Section A. 
St. Anne’s. 


Accepted Tenders. 


H. Williams, St.-Anne’s-on-the-Sea, brickwork, concrete and 
b] a a] ’ 


draining. 


n Tender without signature. 


For Heating by Hot 


STAPLEFORD. 
Water the Church Street School, for the. 


Stapleford School Board. Mr. PETER SCATTERGOOD, jun., ~ 


Engineer. 
'£680,70,7.0 J. C. & J. S. Ellis, Sheffield ; f . 2,349 10) 98 
COOTER Gelso J. Swaine & Co., Hyde ; om 300 \10--8 
670 0 O Bates & Pearce, Sheffield’ . : ; »< 264, *6 6 
G48 5.0" 90 Ball & Son, Nottingham ~. °. Beige 4.5 snesee oO 1 O 
648 o oO P. D. Scattergood, Stapleford , Se 2aol ioe 
645 90 O Messenger & Co., Loughborough : 2 230516" to: 
641 7. 6 Meadow Foundry Company, Mansfield 246 90 0 
636 0 oO D. MITCHELL, Nottingham (accepted ) : 0 UGIE Re SG 
He 5s : 
633.00 2 eae ATORB. 
615 18 o| For Building. Vicarage at Stoke. . ; 
609 0 Oo ‘T. COLLINS, Tewkesbury (accepted ) ; . £,2;32 3) eae 
oe eA . ST, PAUL’S ORAY. 
370 0 O For Erection of Eight or Sixteen Cottages at Paul’s Cray 


Embankment. 


T. Knight, Sidcup 


H. Somerford & Son, Orpington . ; 
J. Orway, Chislehurst (accepted) . ° . 


John Ogden, St.-Anne’s-on-the-Sea, stonework. 


Lord & Sutton, St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, plasterer and slater. 
Walmsley & Smith, St.-Anne’s-on-the-Sea, joiner and carpenter. 
Walter Read, St.-Anne’s-on-the-Sea, plumber, painter, glazier 
and electric bell-hanger. 


* 


] 


| STANNINGLEY. 
For Enlargement ef Sts Thomas’s National Schools, Stan- 
ningley. Messrs. JOWETT KENDALL & J. HARPER BAKES, 


Architects, Leeds. - ; 
Accepted Tenders. 

J. Thornton & Son, Idse, masons: 

J. B. Mann, Stanningley, joiner . 

A. Higginbotham; Idle, plumber 

A. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater 


J. Laycock & Sons, Stanningley, plasterer . 


A. Higginbotham, painter . 


——, 


F, Eyre, Sheffield 


J. Pullan, Leeds 


(ayeaK@pate ey (2) [e; 


fe) 
fe) 
fe) 
7 igs 
fo) J. A. Widdicombe, 
6 


Hill Estate of Mr. Henry Tyrer, of St. Mary’s Cray. 
ALEXANDER PAYNE, Architect, Norfolk House, Victoria 


F. Wood, Chislehurst 


W. Owen, Farnborough ie 


Slinger & Naylor, Cleckheaton . 
Whitehead & Sons, Ravensthorpe 


DOLEMAN & BOOTH; 


H. DUFFILL, Stamford Hill (accepted) : 


Mr. 


Per Block of Eight. 


: Py £1,748 GO 
: : 1,629 0 O 
1,600 0 Oo 
1,5757 70 2 
193/55 ore 


THORNHAILL. 


For Construction of Brick Sewers, &c., for the Thornhill Local 
Board. Mr. J. C. HALLER, Surveyor, Thornhill. 

Garforth Bros., Mirfield - ! *; 

Robinson & Crowther, Cleckheaton . 


. £3,996 19 0 

- 3,979 0 6 

: 3,903 10 6 
3519 9 6 

3,369 5 © 

i $ i : 3,205 6 6 
Dewsbury (accepied ) 3,017 14 10 


TOTTENHAM. 


For Alterations at the Waggon’ and Horses Tavern, High 
Street, Tottenham, for Mr. William Cox, 
Architect, 8 York Grove, Queen’s Road, Hatcham. 


Mr. F. POTTER, 


Stepney . : “LIF 2 


fe Ses ie Se 


“SPHIN 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
feven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
2 less than 10.per cent. residue. 
™ Over 10,000tons supplied to 
4 Cardiff and Hereford Water 
orks. = . 

Specially adapted for Con- 
= crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


X” PORTLANDCEMENT 


/ Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per squareinch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 

eat “carrying,and cheapestCement 

atte ee in. the. market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 

pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 

= ESTABLISHED 1844. F 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ‘ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 

BLvE LAS LIMe, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 

Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


> KING WILLEAR 
STREET; 


ASPHALTE LONDON, 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


MARBLE WORK. 


_EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
.. Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


INGTON & G0, 


Monument Chambers, | 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDOR. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 

Sash Fasteners, - 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalledfor Quality ,Colour, and Durablity, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 

International Exhibition, 

SS London, 1862, 

= A\ “Model Dwelling,’’ New- gm 
‘\ castle Exhibition 1887. - 


prsse ey) LIGHT SEA GREEN. J aap 
2G DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRICES AND THRMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C€0., 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


SIMP 


GLAZING 


—_ Horticultural Work. 
NO SPHOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.),|— 


ENGINEERS, Xc., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Read,City Road, London, N, 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
} (sent pest free), 


St | Lavatories, 


LEX LEAD: 


For Roofs, Skylights, and || 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.]) 
EAMIME P |l 
- Telegrams :— | eae Telephone:— 
“IMMER, LONDON} 862. 


EoRM.OF Broce } 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATEH STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 

Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 

house Floors, Basements, 

Stables, Coach-Houses, 

Slaughter - Houses, 

Breweries, 


particulars 
can b2 obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to 16 
PALMERSTON 
BUILDINGS, 
ULD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 


- BLOCK PAVING 


. (Mr. Wuite’s SysTEM) 
For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 

NWN on application to 

| THOS. GREGORY & CO, 
Woop Pavinc AND STEAM 
i Joinery Worxs, 

fli Clapham Junction, 8. W: 


Now Ready. 
OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
Price 12s. 6d. ' 
Office: 175 Strand, Londen. W OC. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WATERLOO. WHITCHURCH. 
For Road Works, Seaforth, for the Waterloo Local Board. For Building Schoolroom, for the Managers of the Whitchurch 
Adelaide Road, National School. Mr, G. BENNETT, Architect, Newbury 
P. Balmer, Aintree, Liverpool . . . 22293020 Street, Whitchurch. 
E. R. Jones, Bootle . : R280 Pe I, W. Gilbert, Whitchurch . ‘ e . - £307 1 Se) 
W. F. CHADWICK, Liverpool (accepted) : 288 TEs ¥. Beal, Andover * e 4 319 0 9 
Cheshint Road Lge WEEKS, Whitchurch (accepted) . ‘ ot ih kOe 
P. Balmer « ‘ - ; ‘ : : p342e8 Ot Cn cs a ee 
E. R. Jones. ‘ ; : “ « 34015 5 
W. F. CHADWICK (accepted) : ‘ : KC EAS5 boo RE TRADE NOTES. 


THE new schools, Crathie, near Ballater, are being warmed and 

WINDSOR, ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 

For Construction of New Stabling, Shoeing Forge, &c., at | the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Man- 
Thames Street, Windsor, Berks, for Messrs. Allnutt & | chester. 


Tennant, Veterinary Surgeons. Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, THE Corporation of Oldham, after careful examination and 

Architect, 29 Cockspur Street, London. consideration, have selected the improved patent mechanical 
Goddard , ‘ : . : . ‘ . £1,920 0 o| system of Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., ventilating 
Bowyer ‘ ‘ : . é ‘ . 1,750 0 o| engineers, London and Glasgow, as being the most efficient for 
Kearley + ‘ . : ‘ : 7 . 1,743 0 o| the ventilation of the Town Hall and County Buildings, and 
Reavell «4 . : é ; 1,707. 0 0o| accordingly have placed the contract and building in their 
Watson , ; . . : . 1,659 0 o| hands for the work to be carried out, as the present system is 
HOLLIS (accepted eit ‘ ‘ . . 1,598 o o | considered inadequate for the buildings. 


wT NVALAS WE are pleased to see that a prize medal has been awarded 
For Additions and Alterations to “ Gwynfryn,” Ynyslas, Car- ad Se aia iss: oe Aitings fot HRCe HeHtae ae 
eee irey far Lee aye Caer avr er ee ee poses to 8-inch diameter, telegraph poles, tubes for Brooks & 
yetw Ferranti’s system, &c., &c., at the Crystal Palace Electrical 

Quantities supplied, Exhibition 


Johe Bovis ty RO Oe lee aes era -& ea . - WE have pleasure in calling attention to Marion’s (Messrs. 
Jenkin Jones. eee ° . ‘ ‘ 3,039 o o| Marion & Co., Soho Square) new “ Academy” plate, which is a 
Evans & Hopkins . ‘ ; A n 2-694 o o | Most suitable plate for architectural photography. It has an 
Peyawies & Sores ; ; 2,652 o o | extra thick film, is free from halation, and gives brilliant 
e es negatives. 
john Rens . % ae Se ewtovn (accep ted) : pose : z “Messrs. Hucues & LANCASTER’s new works at Acrefair, 
near Ruabon, on which they have been engaged for some time 
YOUGHAL. past, having now been completed, they have closed their offices 
For Building House at Youghal. Mr. D. J. COAKLEY, Archi- | in Chester. The engineering branch of their business, hitherto 
tect, 86 South Mall, Cork. carried on in Chester, will in future be conducted from their 
D. O’Callaghan, Cork . . ‘ eevee . £725 0 oO} London offices, 16 Great George Street, Westminster, where 
T. McSweeney, Youghal . . ‘ . . 659 0 oO | all correspondence relating to engineering and general business 
H. Long, Youghal ‘ ‘ ‘ : . . 600 0 0O| isto be addressed. Theit Liverpool office has also been re- 
J. J. Coffey, Midleton . : : ‘ ‘ 545 oO o| moved from 26 Chapel Street to more commodious offices at 21 
Barry Bros., Midleton . : ‘ » 530 © o| Tower Buildings, North Water Street, where all correspondence 
M. MurRAy, Se gale (accepted) ‘ 490 oO O | relating to tin-plates should in future ‘be sent, 


if 


NTE Fa CE OLY NT 
EDD ER PATTERN BOOKS & ESTIMATE FREE 0 ON ay iw me 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRM S, Lr. 


JELEGRAMS— LONDON DEPOTS— 


“OOLITE” LoNnDoN. Head Offices : Ee A Tee. G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 


“OOLITE,” BATH. L. & S.W.R., NINE ELms, S.W. 
INCORPORATING PICTOR & ino RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE CO., Ltd., 


gh Pap . J. MARSH & CO., Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STOVE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES, > ¥s QUARRIES. 
he, s © § 
MONE’S PARK. a Qa BOX GROUND. 


oy e 
CORSHAM DOWN. Ny s = RS ra COMBE DOWN. 
& OS & AQ | STOKE GROUND. 
r & 


CORNGRIT. WZ $ = a WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. | - && ee wx WINSLEY GROUND. Registered 
=BADE MARK — a Q TRADE MARK, 


F LU ATE tor Hardening and Preserving Building Stones and Marbles, Apply to the BATH STONE FIRMS, Lt BATH 
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_ SUPPLEMENT 


AT a_ special meeting of the Tadcaster School Board, 
tenders for the enlargement of the school premises were 
examined, and that of Mr. Geo. Bilbrough, Tadcaster, was 
accepted. 

S1Ix tenders were sént infor erecting hot-water apparatus 
for heating the male portion’ of the. Liverpool Workhouse, the 
amounts of the contracts varying from 2,200/. to 3,561/. - By 
the new system it is‘hoped to-dispense, to a large extent, with 
the open firegrates, which are inefficient. The tender of 
Messrs. W. F. Spencer & Co., of Oldham, for 2,200/, was 
accepted conditionally. 

THE Dundee Harbour Board have accepted estimates 
amounting to 2,118/, 11s. 6d. for the reconstruction of the shed 
at Camperdown Dock, recently destroyed by fire. 

THE British Ambassador at Madrid has informed the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that the Spanish 
Minister of Marine has invited tenders for the construction 
of dry docks at Cadiz and Carthagena, which will be received 
down to January 24, 1893. Such particulars as are in the 
possession of Her Majesty’s Government may be seen on 
personal application at the Commercial Department of the 
Foreign Office between the hours of eleven and five daily. 


i VARIETIES. 


THE Rhyl Improvement Commissioners have resolved to apply 
to the Admiralty Greenwich Hospital for two loans of 70,000/. 
and 35,000/, respectively, for the purchase of the Rhyl Water- 
works and Rhyl Gasworks undertaking, at 33 interest. 

THE Ripon City Council have passed plans for the drainage 
of the cemetery at a cost of 4857. 

THE Police Commissioners of Buckhaven, Methil, and 
Tnnerleven are about to carry out a drainage scheme for the 
old-fashioned fishing village of Buckhaven. The cost is 
estimated at between 3,000/. and 4,o00/, Mr. Robert Hen- 
derson, Burntisland, is the engineer. 

THE Corporation of the City of London have voted 500/. 
towards the preservation of Mitcham Common as an open space 
for the public. 

THE Glasgow Town Council have decided that the ground 
in Garscube Road, the site of the dismantled works of the 
Pheenix Foundry, should be purchased and laid out as an open 
space. The ground extends to 14,000 square yards, and the 


price to be offered is 30s. per yard. The scheme implies a 
capital charge of 22,754/. for purchase money. - Se 

AN inquiry has been held at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
in respect of. an application by the Toxteth Local Board for 
sanction to their borrowing 5,700/. for the construction of a 
refuse destructor, 6,4007. for works of sewerage and_ street 
improvements, 4,900/, for enlarging the fever hospital and 4o00/. 
for a public mortuary. 

THE Water of Leith Sewerage Commissioners have resolved 
to apply to Parliament for an extension of their borrowing 
powers, which were fixed at 200,000/, The Parliamentary 
estimate for the purification works was 145,000/., but the actual 
cost is likely to be 238,000/. oe 

THE extension of the water-supply from Loch Turret to 
Crieff has just been completed. When water was first intro- 
duced from the loch (which is one mile and a quarter long and 
a quarter wide) to. the town in 1872 the pipes.were almost 
wholly 4 to 5-inch tile ones. . Since then, however, these have 
from time to time been lifted and cast-iron ones of a larger 
diameter substituted, the latest extension of, this improvement 
just completed being the laying down of a 9-inch iron pipe 
through Glenturret,a distance of 3,900 yards, and which has 
cost about 1,900/, : 

It is said that the necessary money for placing an electric 
search-light at the top of Mount Washington has been sub- 
scribed. The light is to be the highest and strongest search- 
light in the world, and will, it is expected, be visible from 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York 
and Canada. ‘ 2h aes ; ; 

THE completion, of the new gas tank, constructed for the 
Glasgow Corporation at Temple, has been celebrated by a 
luncheon given by the contractor, Mr, Robert M‘Alpine. The 
tank is the largest in Scotland and one of the largest in the 
kingdom, having a diameter of 240 feet and_a depth inside of 
46 feet. The special feature in connection with the contract is 
the extraordinarily short time in which it has been completed. 
The contract was begun on October 27 last, and since then, 
roughly speaking, the men had excavated 90,000 cubic yards of 
material, a large proportion of it being rock, and built into the 
tank 20,000 cubic.yards of building materials and puddle, so 
that with the re-excavations to. form the embankment they 
had handled upwards of 200,000 tons of materials. The whole 
work had been done in about 200 days, giving an average of 
1,000 tons of material handled daily. 
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INVENTION A. STUDY. 


IN the Scéentific American Mr. J. E, Emerson writes :—To a 
certain extent only is genius an inheritance ; so are oratory and 
statesmanship. The world has produced but few Edisons or 
Websters or Lincolns—born geniuses, orators and statesmen, 
Education and study improve all of these qualities. Necessity 
often develops remarkable originality. Great inventors were 
generally of poor parentage, and industrious thinkers are seek- 
ing a competence through their own originality. In order to 
accomplish this one should study one’s own capabilities and 
inclinations. Some prefer chemistry, others mechanism ; some 
to working wood, others prefer metals. I was brought up on a 
farm, but never liked that business, and the morning I was of 
age (twenty-one) my father asked me what I was going to 
follow for a livelihood. I said, “Well, I have not fully decided 
yet, only that 1 am not going to scratch the face of mother 
earth all my life for a living.” Mechanism can be quite as 
profitably employed in farming as in a machine shop or wood 
working. I started as a house carpenter at work by the month. 

At that time, in Maine, there was abundant timber and but 
few sawmills, and they the old style of up and down sash-mills 
that all ran by water and did not saw more than 2,000 feet in 
twelve hours. There being long, cold winters, large barns were 
built of heavy hewn timber ; some of the smaller parts were 
generally sawed. This hewn timber must be all taken out of 
wind and counter-lined, and mortices and all other work 
measured from the counter lines. A boss framer could get 
2.25 to 2.50dols, per day. I hired with a framer at 15 dols. a 
month, and when the other hands were sitting down resting 
I. was going over the work, measuring lengths and the angles of 


braces, &c., and questioning the boss, and by the time we got | 


up three barns I was conceited enough to believe I could lay 
out the work, as they then called it. So I quit and took the job 
to frame a 40-foot square barn. I only charged 1.75 dols. per 
day on my first job, and only took on four or five helpers, I 
drew my plans.as best I could and went at it, and my old boss 
—a very nice man, by the way—predicted a failure. This 
somewhat alarmed the man I was at work for as a boss 
framer, but I assured him that I would succeed. It was “root, 
hog or die” then, so I worked and studied day and night, and 
all’ one Sunday. The day came for raising, and I sent for 
my old boss to be there, but the result was as good a job 


barn two years ago, and it was then more than forty years old. 
When the barn was up, my old boss stood on the great beams 
and proposed three cheers for the new framer, which was 
heartily responded to by the raisers, as we called them. From 
that time I commanded my 2.25 dols. to 2.50 dols. per day, and 
had all I could do, I mention this merely to show what per- 
sistence may do. 

I finally gave up wood-working and took up the working of 
metals ; and of metals I think that I have taken out over two 
hundred patents, some worthless, of course, but most of them 
very valuable. I do not, nor ever did, regard myself as more 
than an ordinary mechanic, and rather a rough workman at 
that, and yet I think that I possessed one rather remarkable 
quality, and that was never giving a thing up that I started. 
Persistence seemed to be my crowning quality. More than 
fifty years ago I worked in Lowell, Mass. Cotton factories 
were then being built all through the New England States, 
specially in Lowell and Manchester, N.H. Cards for use in 
mills had all been made by hand up to about that time. To 
punch the holes through the leather by hand and cut off the 
small steel wires, bend them in U shape, stick them through, 
and then bend them again on the opposite side, so as to pitch 
them forward, was indeed a tedious and slow process. 

A card-maker in Lowell, whose name I have forgotten, 
conceived the idea of doing all these operations by machinery, 
so he set himself at work. The leather must be stretched on a 
frame, and the frame feed lengthwise the leather, and two holes’ 
punched at regular distances apart until each end was reached ; 
then the leather must rise up for another row of holes and feed 
back and forth—that is, right andleft. The wire was on a reel 
and fed by machinery to exact length, and cut off, bent to U 
shape, and stuck through each hole as it-was made. In time 
his machine was perfected, all except bending the wires on the 
opposite side to give them the proper pitch for carding. 

The inventor said that he studied day and night for months 
and months to devise means, and nearly gave it up. One night 
he was out walking the street and in a study, when all at once 
the method struck him, and he went home and made a pencil 
sketch, and went to bed and slept soundly, and next day went 
to work, made the attachment, and it was a perfect success. I 
have stood and seen one man in Lowell operating six or seven 
of these machines, setting card teeth. I think that I have seen 
quite as many intricate machines at work as any one person, 
and still think that the card-setting machine is one of if not 


as I ever did, and I may say ever saw done. 


I saw that. old ' the most ingenious machines that I ever saw in successful 
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operation. 
patience were combined. 

Often some grand idea will come to a person accidentally, 
as the turning of irregular forms did to Mr. Blanchard. Mr. 
Blanchard had acquired something of a reputation for ingenuity, 
and as he was one day at the United States armoury in Spring- 
field, Mass., he saw the workmen polishing gun-barrels ; they 
did all by hand then. All of the barrels are tapering, and it 
was necessary in the last polish that the lines be as near per- 
fectly true as possible, so that in taking sight the eye would 
not be misled. To do this required practice and skill, so Mr. 
Blanchard took a contract to build and put a machine at work 
that would polish perfectly about six barrels at once. His 
machine was set at work one Saturday and went right off. 
The scourers, as they were called, were made flexible, so as to 
yield to the irregular shapes as they ascended and descended, 
and the machirie was accepted and did the work of more than 
a dozen experienced polishers. The workmen were, of course, 
interested, and as they were looking on and making remarks, 
one said, “ Well, Bill, that throws you out of a job.” Whena 
workman that came from another room said to Blanchard, 
“Well, mister, you can’t get up a machine that will throw me 
out of my job,” said Blanchard, ‘‘ What is your job?” “ Making 
gun-stocks,” said the man. “ Well,” said Blanchard, “I don’t 
know; I have not studied on it.” Yet Mr. Blanchard rode 
home, a distance of about twenty miles, and said afterward, 
“On my way I studied up a method to turn irregular forms, 
built a machine, took out a patent for it, sold the right to 
Government for 20,000 dols., and actually did throw that man 
out of his job.” Said Blanchard, “I was sorry for the man, 
but glad for myself.” That invention made him a fortune, and 
he died quite wealthy. 


A WORKMEN'S EXHIBITION. 


GREAT preparations are making for the National Co-operative 
Flower Show, to be held at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, 
August 20. This will be the seventh of the series. The first 
was a modest little exhibition held inside the Colonial Ex- 
hibition ; the last one filled all the available space in the great 
nave of the Crystal Palace. The entries numbered 4,459, and 
the number of visitors reached a total of 31,128. Fourteen 
judges were required to allot the prizes, and these gentlemen— 
eminent in their special departments of horticulture—pro- 
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In this inventor ingenuity, perseverance and ! nounced the thousands of vegetable exhibits by working men 


to be equal to the best shown at any exhibition during the year. 
In this verdict the press unanimously concurred. The schedule 
for 1892 is on the same liberal scale as last year. There are 
245 classes, and in each one three or four prizes are offered. 
The money prizes amount to about 300/., of which 150/. is con- 
tributed by the Agricultural and Horticultural Association of 
Deptford, and the remainder by the Crystal Palace Company. 
There are also gold, silver and bronze medals, certificates and 
special awards, which bring up the total of prizes to about 1,000 
in number. A special feature of this gigantic exhibition is the 
division of the kingdom into districts, so that exhibitors in the 
north have not to compete with those in the south, or east or 
west. Of course so vast an undertaking has only been made 
possible by the organisation of the widespread co-operative 
movement, which now encloses over a million of families in 
membership. The local societies to which these working 
people belong help the central committee by receiving the 
exhibits of their local members, and forwarding them free of 
expense to the Crystal Palace. Thus this national yearly 
competition of the produce of working men’s allotments has 
been established and a stimulus given to the popular taste for 
gardening which cannot be over-estimated as an agency for 
good. The schedule for 1892 forms a pamphlet of about fifty 
pages, and copies of it can be had, free of any charge, by anyone 
interested in the movement, on application to the honorary 
secretary of the show, Mr. Edward Owen Greening, Creek 
Road, Deptford. 


MESSRS. HARE & CO, LIMITED. 


THE jubilee of the foundation of the above firm has just been - 
celebrated by a jubilee dinner, which was given by Messrs. 
Hare & Co. to their employés and friends at the White Hart 
Hotel, Windsor. A very elegant programme%of the proceedings 
was designed and executed by the firm for the occasion, con- 
taining, among other illustrations, one of the White Hart Hotel 
and portraits of members of the firm. The firm was founded 
in 1842 by the grandfather of the present members, Mr. Jabez 
Hare, of Ipswich. At the time no staff for engraving engineer- 
ing subjects was to be had, which necessitated the training of 
members of Mr. J. Hare’s own family, seven in number, as 
engravers on wood. Mr. Thomas M. Hare carried on the 
business with great success for thirty years till his death in 
1884. The present members of the firm are Thomas, William 
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and Harold Hare, and during the last six years the volume of 
business has just doubled, as the firm have since 1886 been 
engaged in all kinds of process-engraving, in addition to the 
wood-engraving of former times. The fiftieth year of the busi- 
ness was celebrated on Saturday, 23rd inst., as already stated, 
by a jubilee dinner at the White Hart Hotel, Windsor, when 
seventy sat down at table, after which several visitors connected 
with the theatrical world gave their services in singing and 
recitations and musical sketches, which were greatly 
appreciated, 


THE CENTENARY OF GAS-LIGHTING. 


AFTER the annual meeting of the North British Association of 
Gas Managers,-which was held at Stirling last week, a bust at 
the Wallace Monument of William Murdoch, the inventor of 
lighting by gas, was unveiled. The bust is by Mr. D. W. 
Stevenson, R.S.A., and has been placed in what is known as 
the “Hall of Heroes,” near the top of the monument, and 
stands between the busts of Sir Walter Scott and James Watt. 
The followit:s inscription is engraved on a brass plate fixed on 
the pedestal :—‘ William Murdoch, 1754; engineer, 1839; 
inventor of light by gas, 1792. 1892.” 

Lord Kelvin unveiled the bust, and thanked them for invit- 
ing him to perform that important duty. They saw before them, 
he said, in fitting company, the bust of William Murdoch, 
They had there the busts of Sir Walter Scott, of Thomas Car- 
lyle, of James Watt, and of many other men who had made 
Scotland what it was. They had also John Knox, who had 
done so much for the world and for Scotland, and Livingstone, 
the Christian missionary and pioneer of civilisation and com- 
merce. That place itself memorialises originally the patriotic 
soldier Wallace, and the patriotic king and soldier Robert 
Bruce, who had secured for Scotland the proud and happy 
position it now occupied as a member of the United Kingdom 
—the one and indissoluble United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The soldier and the engineer were well asso- 
ciated in the monument, William Murdoch being a man who 
had done great things not only for Scotland and England, where 
he did his life-work, but for the rest of the world. Murdoch, or 
Murdock, as he latterly spelt his name in deference to English 
prejudices, was born in the parish of Auchinleck, Ayrshire, on 
August 21,1754. While stationed at Cornwall, in the employ- 
ment of Messrs. Boulton & Watt (James Watt, of steam-engine 


HT 


LLL: 


' attention. 


fame), Birmingham, he invented a steam carriage for himself, 
in which he used to travel between the mines; and his 


| biographers state that but for opposition from his firm, he might 


even have anticipated Stephenson with the locomotive. The 
idea of the application of gas to economic purposes is said 
to have come to him as he sat by the fire smoking one 
evening. The gas issuing from the coal attracted his 
He transferred a small piece of coal to the bowl 
of his pipe, closed the top, and ignited the gas as it 
issued from the end of the stem. In 1792—just a hundred 
years ago— Murdoch lighted up his house and offices at 
Redruth, Cornwall, with gas. In March 1802, when a general 
illumination took place over the country in connection with the 
Peace of Amiens, the Soho Works, Birmingham, lighted up by 
gas jets, introduced for the first time to any number of the 
public a sight of the new light. But Murdoch was something 
more than the inventor of gas-lighting. When at school he 
made a wooden horse, on which he and his brother rode to and 
from the school. That was the beginning of that useful article, 
the tricycle, which no doubt led to the bringing forward of the 


_bicycle and to the development of the large industry now 


connected with it. Murdoch invented the locomotive engine, 
and used to ride from pit to pit upon his road engine, and it 
seemed to be very much on account of the cold water that was 
thrown upon him that he did not anticipate by at least twenty 
or thirty years George Stephenson in the great work which he 
did. Atthe age of forty-four he was working for 50/. a year. 
He had several times the offer of 500/. a year, but he refused it. 
After that he thought of starting in business on his own 
account, and instantly his salary was advanced to 1,000/. a year. 
He patented a process for the recovery of coal-tar colour and 
other substances from coal, but it was so much before the time 
that he never made any money by it. He was also the 
inventor of what is known as iron cement. In the early days 


“of gas-lighting Murdoch employed a thimble for a burner, and 


his lordship, though no one he had spoken to remembered it, 
had arecollection that when he was young the gas-burner used 
to be called “the thimble.” In conclusion, he said he could 
not look on the bust without expressing thanks to Mr. Stevenson, 
the artist, for so admirable a memorial of the Scottish engineer 
and inventor. 

Provost Kinross and Dean of Guild Millar, on behalf of the 
custodians of the monument, accepted the bust, the latter ex- 
pressing thanks to the Gas Managers’ Association for placing 
the memorial in that hall. 
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communities which issued them. The most ancient-of these 
STONE COINS, marks is the colossal human head, represented both singly, as’: 


the Sphinx, and double, as the Janus. On all specimens’ 
THE following paragraph appears in S/ove of Indianapolis :— | taken from the drift, excepting the tools, the speaker said that 


In cutting a great sewer through the glacial drift on. which the the human head is to be found depicted in one or another 
city of Brooklyn stands, the workings in some cases being car- of these forms. A carved stone, representing a colossal head 
ried down for nearly 2,000 feet, a number of curiously marked’ in profile with a pyramid alongside of it, was exhibited, also a 
stones were discovered that, in the opinion of Francis Wor- ' smaller specimen of the same kind. A large line of ancient 
cester Doughty, are archeological implements and_ coins. | Roman and other coins was shown, all having ‘cuttings in the 
Objects bearing undoubted marks of human workmanship have | edge of the planchets, which it was claimed were not mere acci- 
been taken from drift before, stone tools and weapons having dents but intended to represent the human mouth, with small 
been found in Ohio, and a well-carved statuette in Idaho, but holes bored in proper relative positions for eyes, the whole 
nothing before has been seen that would pass for a coin. If ‘making a representation of the human profile, following the 
the claims are well founded, it will set back by some thousand | symbolic idea on the objects taken from. deep deposits of drift. 
of years the attainment of relative civilisation in America, and | Atténtion was called to the existence on the earliest coins of 
will confirm the gathering proofs of immense longevity for the . Rome of the same markings as those on objects taken from the 
human race. The objects found in Brooklyn include purple slate, ' drift. These markings have never been described, having here- 
carved in the form of the human head and of various animals, | tofore been believed to be of accidental occurrence. While not 
both existing and prehistoric types ; also objects made of cast- | hazarding the statement that they have a lingual significance, 
iron. One of these represented a deer’s head, remarkably | the speaker believed that such was the case, and called atten- 
perfect, and had a horn welded in the proper place. There tion to the fact that many specimens on which they occur were 
were also exhibited at Mr. Doughty’s lecture a number of | as perfect as on the day of mintage, which precludes the possi- 
curiously-shaped tablets, some of baked clay, carved and , bility of their being the result of corrosion, : 
painted ; others of a mixture of iron and clay (clay-iron stone), 

and one large one, covered on one side with a substance like 
parchment, and painted. On all these tablets were pictures 
representing various scenes, together with certain marks, which SANITARY EXHIBITION. 

the speaker predicted would be ultimately determined to be 

either hieroglyphics or inscriptions in some heretofore unrecog- | THE Sanitary Exhibition in connection with the meeting of the 
nised language. One carved plate of ordinary brownstone was | British Medical Association at Nottingham was held in the 
shown, taken from the drift at Bay Ridge, which bore the | large drill shed at the rear of the Guildhall. All the available 
figure of a bearded man, with arms amputated. The collector | space has been fitted up with many interesting exhibits. 
says that some of the heads exhibited were manifestly those of | Amongst those on show were the following notable London 
Indians, others bore strongly-marked Circassian features and | firms :--Messrs. Tylor & Sons, George Jennings, Hughes & 
were bearded. One was startling in its resemblance to | Lancaster (“Shone Ejector ”), John Jones, Sanitas Co., Merry- 
Assyrian portraiture, and others followed the cranial outlines of | weather & Sons, and Stone & Co. We noticed on Messrs. 
heads depicted. on the monuments of the ruined cities of | Tylor’s stand their new 1892 pattern “Column” closet; also 
Palenxue and Uxmal in Mexico and Yucatan. Photographs of | their new “ Turret,” with lead trap (to shoot out through wall, 
recognised prehistoric stone implements were also exhibited, | with unbreakable joint). George Jennings has a very attractive 
taken from various depths in the drift. The most important | stand with slop sinks, patent fire-stove, lavatory stands, but 
part of the address was that which went to show the com- | that which attracts the most attention is his new patent closet 
parative relation between the objects discovered and the oldest | of the century. Hughes & Lancaster have on view a model of 
known coins. As is understood by numismatists, the earliest | Shone’s sewage ejector in working order. Mr. Jones, of 
coins of the world bear. symbolic representations of human or | Chelsea, exhibits his well-known drain and pipe stoppers, 
animal forms, constituting the totems or tribal marks of the | automatic manhole covers, inlet ventilators, double-seal jointed 
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‘pipes and many other original sanitary specialties. On this | columns or pipes, &c., direct into the drains in the cellar, or 
stand is also being exhibited Knight’s model in glass of | by a waste-pipe under the roof to the outer wails, where. pipes 
improved house drainage. The Sanitas Co. have their different | are less subject to be frozen than those placed ‘outside. the 
disinfectants and soaps on sale. Merryweather & Sons show | walls. Possessing so many advantages, it would be advisable 
their patent hydraulic sewer flusher, together with a pedestal | that the. new wood-cement roof should be introduced jn this 
puinp and other appliances. Amongst the local firms were country, in order to have as fair a trial as it has received on the 
Messrs. Danks & Co., Cross’s and other ventilators, &c., | Continent. Mr. Alan B. Crombie, architect, Dumfries, has 
Sollory & Son, sanitary engineers, Cooke, plumber, and many | made a trial of it in England, and has_proved it to be most 
others of note. The exhibition is being largely attended by 


practical men, and is proving a great success, 13 egeonTiled Roof, 156 sq. yards, 
: ‘ we Sy 
f wea ~ 
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ONE of the dreams of sanitarians is the flat roof, on which Be erg ite Sl ES 


people could spend part of their life in a pure. atmosphere, 
Like many other useful arrangements, it exists as an institution 
in the East, and indeed at one time many attempts were made 
to acclimatise itin London. But there were difficulties in the 
way, cost being one of them. A new kind of roofing, known as 
Haeuster’s wood-cement roof (Haeuster’sche Holzcement 
dacher), has advantages which recommend it for adoption on 
account of its convenience, economy and durability. It has 
gained the approval of the authorities and other competent 
persons in Germany. It has been successful in | 


.-...-larred Board Roof, 123 sq, 
yards, 

--.Wood Cement Roof, 112 

sq. yards. 


Russia, Holland, Belgium, and especially in France. The rafters 
and covering being arranged in an almost horizontal position, 
the area of the roof is reduced to a minimum, thus -affording a 
great saving in the outlay for wood and wages. Of course the 
rafters. must necessarily be somewhat stronger than in | 
ordinary roofs, One advantage of this roof is that it can be 
used as a bleaching or drying ground, flower garden, open-air 
refreshment place, playground for children, point of vantage 
for observation, or any other agreeable, useful or profitable 
purpose, as it admits of constant use without sustaining any NEW MASONIC HALE. AT BRIDGEND. 

injury whatever. The temperature beneath a wood-cemented | - - =. -- 7. : pag ts 
roof with a layer of gravel or a plot of grass is in summer and ; ON Monday, July 25 last, the new hall built at Bridgend by the 
winter more even than under any other roof, a circumstance of ' members of the Ogmore Lodge of Freemasons was formally 
great importance as regards living and sleeping rooms, or if the | opened, when there was a large attendance of the fraternity, 
| 
| 


satisfactory. Herr C. F. Beer, architect, of Cologne, has, we 
are informed, undertaken the task of introducing the wood- 
cement roof in England, and the following diagram’ contrasts 
the various roofing methods, shows how the wood-cement roof 
is manifestly the cheapest roof from its diminished area, whilst 
possessing the least roof-surface. Se 


spaces beneath are used for certain industrial purposes. Dis- | The hall is situate in Adare Street, and is a striking architec- 
turbing noises caused whenever there is a high wind, heavy tural addition to the main buildings of the town. It was 
rain or snowfall, are all avoided. The rain water can easily be | designed by Mr. George Fenton Lambert, architect, whose 
drained off a wood-cement roof by arranging the slope in the | offices are at Bridgend and Aberavon, and built by Mr. Wiliam 
middle and collecting the water in tanks for domestic or | Francis, of the former-named town, at a cost of 1,150/, includ- 


industrial purposes, or it may be let off by means of hollow . ing extras. The building has a front of buff brick, and is 
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freely treated with Bath and local stone. The upper rooms, 
consisting of spacious hall, reception and ante-room, offices, 
&c., are specially laid out for masonic use, and on the exterior 
front emblems of the order are displayed. On the basement 
are three suites of offices, all well-lighted and roomy. There 
are two entrances, the main one leading to a flight of stairs, by 
which the masonic hall is reached ; the side entrance leads to 
offices on the ground-floor. The masonic hall is lighted from 
the coved ceiling and ventilated by means of Boyle’s patent 
air-pump ventilators, and it is fitted up specially for the pur- 
poses for which it is dedicated. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT THE PORT OF ROUEN. 


THE British Consul at Rouen, Mr. H. E. O’Neill, in his latest 
report gives an interesting and exhaustive account of the im- 
provements carried out of late years in connection with the 
harbour there, accompanied by a plan showing the improved 
condition. The following, extracted from the report, must, 
however, serve to indicate the nature of the works :— 

As a picturesque and deeply interesting old Normandy town, 
whose monumental history is to be seen in every street, carrying 
you back many hundred years and over most eventful periods of 
English history, Rouen is familiar to every Englishman and 
Englishwoman, But, comparatively speaking, few beyond 
those having business relations with it have learnt to regard it 
as a modern maritime port, or know anything of the causes that 
have led to its development as such, or of the efforts made and 
the successive steps through which this development has been 
attained. This want of knowledge is the less remarkable when 
we find even the best French authorities pointing out with some 
surprise mixed with their satisfaction, the recent and rapid 
growth of Rouen asa port. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the town itself writes in 1889, ‘“ The maritime Seine has, so to 
speak, been opened to the great shipping trade only within the 
past fifteen years.” 

Twenty years back hardly a vessel ventured to mount the 
Seine drawing more than 5 métres (16 feet), and only then at 
spring tides ; whilst the average draught of vessels entering was 
from 3°50 métres to 4°50 métres. But in turning to the 
published tables of those that entered in 1891 I find 48 vessels 
discharged here, whose draught varied from 5:42 métres to 
7 métres (17 feet 4 inches to 22 feet 7 inches). In the earlier 
period I do not see a single vessel entered from the east— 


vessels loaded there for this district then discharged at Havre ; 
but now ships are frequently chartered to carry cargoes direct 
to Rouen from Australia, from the western coast of America 
and from the South American Republics, 

Rouen has risen, and will continue to rise, with the exten- 
sion of the movement that has set in on all sides for the im- 
provement of inland navigable waterways, and the cheapening 
thereby of the transport of heavy goods through the interior of 
a country. The keen present-day competition will no longer 
permit the transport of heavy articles of commerce by rail 
where its conveyance by water is possible, and on all sides we 
find nations stirring themselves to improve their inland water- 
ways, so that this one important element in the cost of produc- 
tion and distribution may be reduced. Such great works as 
the Manchester Ship Canal, the projected works for the 
deepening of the Severn and the Trent, the schemes for the 
connection of Sheffield and Birmingham by canal with the sea, 
and I may add the International Congress now held annually 
upon the improvement of inland waterways are all evidence of 
the increasing strength of this movement. 

France is, however, greatly in advance of England in this 
movement, and possesses a far more perfect system of canals 
and rivers made navigable through deepened and trained ~ 
channels and locks, by means of which uniform depths are 
secured to navigation over great distances. Her whole system 
of inland waterways has always been kept in the hands of the 
State. Railways have never, therefore, been permitted as in 
England to purchase and throw out of use or otherwise to 
break down competing canals. Indeed, except during one 
period—during the Second Empire, when railways were being 
constructed all over the country and canals were thought by 
some out of date—the inland waterways of France have 
always especially occupied the attention of the Govern- 
ment. More than 60,000,000/. have been expended by the 
State in France for the enlargement and improvement 
of its inland waterways within the present; century. The 
Government of Louis XVIII. spent nearly 6,000,000/. in 
cutting new canals and improving the old; under Louis 
Philippe 11,c00,o0o/, more were devoted to the same object, 
and 3,000 kilometres (1,864 miles) of new canals were opened to 
commerce during those two reigns. But beyond extending the 
canal systems of the country the improvement of the rivers was 
equally an object of the care of Louis Philippe’s Government, 
and it was then, in 1845, that the first great works, the training 
walls, were commenced upon the Seine that have done so much 
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to enable ocean-going vessels to make use of this waterway. 
Four million five hundred thousand pounds were expended upon 
various river works alone during the reign of Louis Philippe, 
and under the Government of the Second Republic. 
~The perfecting of this vast network of canals and rivers 
made navigable—“ riviéres canalisées ”—has, however, been 
the work of the present Republic, which has spent 40,000,000/. 
in facilitating by these means the transport of heavy goods 
throughout the interior of the country. 
So it has come about that France possesses a comparatively 
perfect system of-inland waterways, the total length of which 
now reaches 12,776 kilometres (7,456.6 miles). It is important 


also to bear in mind that those waterways are not like the | 


canals of England, for the use of which payment is always re- 
quired so that dividends may be paid to the canal shareholders, 
They are as free to the use of all as the roads of the country, 
the last vestige of a canal due having been swept away in 1880, 
when the Droits de Navigation upon canals were abolished. 

Rouen lies upon the principal of these waterways—the 
Seine—a full seventy miles from its entrance, and it will be 
easily understood that it owes in no small degree its rise as a 
port to its remarkably favourable position with relation to them. 
The perfecting of the waterway that leads from this city to 
Paris and throughout the country has contributed to the de- 
velopment of the port as much perhaps as the deepening of the 
channel that leads from the port to the sea—that is, cf the 
Lower Seine. 

Rouen is not only advantageously situated with regard to 
the inland waterways of France, it is also exceptionally well 
placed from the point of view of railway communication. Two 
great railway systems of France, the Northern, the Western, 
and the smaller State line from Rouen to Orleans, radiate from 
this town, and place it in direct communication with all the 
great centres of population and industry of the country ; and, 
besides these, local lines connect it with the smaller manu- 
facturing towns that have sprung up thickly around it. Four 
thousand yards of quay in this port are served by the two 
greatest of these—the Northern and the Western—and at any 
point of that length of quay vessels may discharge cargo into 
the rail cars drawn up alongside them. 

Again, Rouen is not only the natural seaport of Paris, it is 
in itself the centre of a busy manufacturing district. Its 
accessibility to the coal and iron-fields of Great Britain has 
gathered around it a number of industries which get their raw 
material and fuel from across the Channel, and the dampness 
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of the climate added to the above advantages has caused it to 
be the chosen centre of the cotton industry of France. The 
towns of Elbeuf, Sotteville-les-Rouen, Darnétal, Petit-Quevilly, 
Caudebec-les-Elbeuf, Maromme, St. Etienne du Rouvray, all 
situated in the arrondissement of Rouen, and within a radius 
of ten miles, are some of them only outgrowths of the parent 
town, and all owe their importance to their accessibility to it. 
Rouen is their port, their market, and business centre ; through 
it they receive what they require from abroad for their indus- 
tries, and from it they export their finished products. 

Its unique geographical position places it within thirty-six 
hours by water of the great- market of Paris, and the improve- 
ments in that waterway have enabled commerce to make full 
use of it. By deepening the Lower Seine by means of training 
walls and dredging, ocean steamers drawing 22 feet and even 
23 feet are able to ascend it and discharge their cargoes along- 
side the quays of the port. 

Twenty years ago the area of the maritime basin of the port 
was limited to 15 hectares (37 acres), and the length of quays 
constructed did not exceed 2,000 métres (2,187 yards); and 
though in the centre of the river bed the depth of low water 
reached 5°80 metres (19 feet), nowhere alongside the quays was 
it more than 4 métres (13 feet). 

No railways served these short lengths of quay ; no cranes 
were fixed or travelled upon them for the unloading of vessels ; 
no protection was provided in the way of covered stores for the 
goods landed there ; no bonded warehouses had been erected ;. 
the nearest depdét for petroleum or inflammable and explosive 


goods was two miles distant from the port ; and no appliances 


whatever existed for the repairs or cleaning of vessels wishing 
to lay up at the port. And lastly, although the training walls 
of the Lower Seine, commenced in 1845, had been mostly com- 
pleted, and the increased scouring force of the compressed 
current was deepening the river bed day by day, at many points 
there were alluvial deposits which formed serious obstructions 
to its navigation, the banks of the river were not lighted, the 
pilotage service was insufficient and faulty, and no buoys 
marked the channel through the shifting banks of the estuary. 
At the present day the length of solid stone-faced quays has 
been increased to 4,880 métres (5,337 yards), and the acreage 
of those quays or wharfs upon which goods can be discharged 
is no less than 35 hectares (714 acres). I should like to say in 
passing that, great as this surface seems, it proved quite in- 
sufficient for the goods landed here in January last before the 
new tariffs came into force, when they were more than covered 
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by 200,000 barrels of wine as well as enormous quantities of 
timber and other bulky goods. 

The superficial area of the basin of the port has been in- 
creased to 24.hectares (59} acres), over which the depth at low- 
water in parts reaches Io métres (32°8 feet), and nowhere is less 
than 5°80 métres (19 feet) alongside the quays of the port ; the 
low water depth, formerly 4 métres (13 feet), now varies from 
5°80 metres (19 feet) to 7 métres (22 feet 7 inches), so that the 
largest ships may lie alongside them. 

Fifteen movable hydraulic cranes and twelve movable steam 
cranes for lifting from 1,000 kilos. to 1,500 kilos. (1 ton to 
14 tons) to a height of 7 métres above the level of the wharf 
run on rails along the edge of the quays aad clear ships’ cargoes 
straight from their holds into the rail-cars drawn up on the 
other side of them, and for the transhipment into lighters for 
the passage up the river twenty-nine steam cranes equally 
powerful and fitted on pontoons are provided. Besides these 
there is a fixed steam crane of ro tons and a fixed hand crane 
capable of lifting up to 30 tons. With these appliances a 
steamer may discharge in a day upon the quays of Rouen or 
into steam-lighters for Paris 450 tons of coal ; 350 tons of cast- 
iron, ore or grain (corr, Indian corn, oats, &c.) ; 250 tons of 
wine ; 250 tons of coarse metals or of sugar or flour in sack ; 
and 100 or 120 tons of timber in logs or planks. 

Four handsome covered sheds have been erected upon the 
wharves by the Chamber of Commerce, two upon each bank, 
providing a covered-in space for goods of a superficial area of 
12,000 square métres (14,352 square yards), These quays are 
served by the two railroad companies of North France, the 
Northern and Western, the former upon the right and the latter 
upon the left bank. These two lines are connected, and 
arrangements between the companies enable consignees to for- 
ward goods upon either line, no matter upon which quay they 
may have been discharged. 

A slip for the repair and cleaning of vessels’ bottoms has 
been constructed upon the left bank, upon a system invented by 
a Frenchman, Labat, by which a ship is placed upon a cradle 
and hauled up “broadside on” high and dry by a 50 horse- 
power engine. Vessels of a length of 90 métres, or close on 
300 feet, and weighing 1,800,000 kilométres (1,800 tons), may be 
lifted by it, or two vessels 50 métres and 4o métres in 
length respectively may be raised and lowered independently 
of each other. Its cost has been about 35,000/. 

The connection of a long island with the left bank at its 
upper extremity has enabled two distinct basins to be formed, 
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which are separated by the above slip. The lower of these and 
more distant from the town is the petroleum basin, which has 
been deepened by dredging to 7:50 métres (24°6 feet), and it is 
completely isolated from the remainder of the port by an iron 
enclosure only opened for the entrance and departure of 
petroleum vessels. Here all the tank oil vessels entering 
Rouen are placed, and their cargoes are pumped intu reservoirs 
erected on the banks. In these reservoirs about 20,000 tons of 
oil can be stored. Alongside the basin two’ factories have been 
erected in which the crude oil is purified and despatched in 
“wagons citernes,” or car-tanks, by rail or by barge to Paris 
and over northern France. 

The upper end of the narrow inlet created by the connection 
of the island I spoke of with the left bank has also been 
deepened, and this has been converted into a basin for the 
discharge of wood. So bulky an article as timber does not 
easily stand railway carriage, and it forms, therefore, one of the 
chief imports of Rouen, to which it comes from Norway and 
Sweden, Russia, the United States and Canada, and large ship- 
ments of Austrian oak have also been made to us lately from 
the Adriatic ports. The greater part of this is reshipped at 
once into lighters for Paris, buf the local supply and that of the 
inland towns surrounding Rouen communicable only by rail is 
landed in the basin specially constructed for this purpose, 
There it is sawn or otherwise prepared in the steam saw-mills 
erected upon its banks and carried off to its destination by the 
Western Railway, which has been extended to the basin. 

These, as briefly as possible, are the works that have been 
carried out for the improvement of the port of Rouen itself. I 
now come to those that have been executed for the improve- 
ment of the gateway to that port; that is, of the lower river 
and the estuary of the Seine. Naturally these have, to some 
extent, preceded the former, but I speak of them last because 
there is still much more to be done in that direction than in and 
around the port. Whilst Rouen was left undisturbed to do what 
was felt best for its own interests all went well, and the port 
works have been carried out without unusual delay or difficulty. 
And so long as the works were confined to dyking and dredging 
the river no serious objection was raised to their progress, for 
their splendid success financially, as well as in deepening the 
bed of the river, could never be disputed. The cost of the 
original training walls, which were of rough construction and of 
local material, was about 15,000,;c00frs. (600,000/.), and the 
lowest estimate puts the value of the land reclaimed from the 
river at 21,000,000 frs. (840,000/.). The river deepened itself 
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along its whole length simply by the increased scouring force of 
its current acting upon and reinforcing the outward sweep of 
the ebb tide, and where ceposits of alluvium formed banks 
which proved too stubborn for this force, their removal has been 
aided by dredging. Where the river was broken by an island, 
and a double channel was so formed, the shallowest of these 
has generally been suppressed by a dam, and the whole volume 
of the water of the river thrown into the deeper. 

During the past ten years dredging operations have been 
chiefly carried on at six points between Rouen and the sea. 
Four of these so-called “banks” were heaped up comparatively 
close together, and within a short distance of the town, taking 
their names from the villages in their vicinity of Croisset, Petit 
Couronne, Grand Couronne and Moulineaux, the furthest 
15 kilométres (9} miles) below Rouen. A more important 
obstruction was encountered at about 30 kilométres below the 
port in the bank of Bardouville, a deposit that measured 
3 kilométres (two miles) in length, This was, ten years ago, 
the shallowest part of the river between Rouen and the sea, 
and a depth of only 5:40 métres was to be found upon it at 
high-water neap tides. A fairway has now been dredged 
through it of 100 métres in width, in which 5°50 métres may be 
obtained at low-water neaps and 7 metres (22 feet 11} inches) 
at ordinary high water. A slighter obstruction, called the Bank 
des Meules, exactly midway between Rouen and the sea, has 
also cost much time and money in its removal. But all these 
banks, so far down as the dredging operations have been 


carried, have proved to be mostly deposits of easily workable | 
alluvium, and they have been removed by a combination of | 


dyking and dredging, so that now a depth of 6:20 métres 
(20°3 feet) is to be obtained upon the shallowest of them at 
average high water. The depths corresponding to this at 
highest springs will be 8 métres (26°25 feet). At only one point 
between Rouen and the sea does the bed of the Seine present 
any difficulty to dredging, and that is at the bank of Azier, 
to kilométres above Quillebeuf, or close to where the river 
opens out into the bay. This bank is said to be formed of a 
stiff conglomerate, but as 6°60 métres (21°6 feet) is to be found 
upon it at high-water average tides and nearly 9 métres 
(29's feet) at high-water springs, it presents no real obstacle to 
navigation. In addition to the above special works there has 
been, of course, a constant expenditure in the maintenance of 
the dykes and training walls, and in their repairs at points 
where they had been broken into by floods. 

In connection with’the works carried out for greater security 
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of navigation of the Lower Seine, it only remains for me to 
mention ' the lighting of its banks. The Lower Seine has been 
carefully lighted. Inthe too kilométres between Rouen and 
the estuary there have been erected nearly fifty lights, not, 
however, at equal distances, but so placed as to be as much as 
possible leading lights to vessels, whereby they are assisted to 
keep the channel. For this purpose they are most numerous 
about the river bends, and in almost every case a vessel when 
passing a light may lay her head straight for the next light 
visible ahead, remembering as she approaches it on which 
bank it is placed, all lights on the left bank of the river being 
red and on the right being white lights. 

These are, then, the general results obtained upon the Lower 
Seine between the port of Rouen and the entrance to the river. 
The progress made cannot be considered unsatisfactory, and 
though there have been great complaints at its slowness, there 
has never been at any time a complete deadlock. I wish the 
same could be said for the works projected for the amelioration 
of the channel through the estuary. 

The buoying of that channel has been immensely improved, 
and much has been done to increase the efficiency of the 
pilotage service of the bay and Lower Seine. But it cannot be 
denied that practically nothing whatever has been done for 
twenty-five years past to fix the changing channel of the 
estuary and to give it a permanent place and uniform depth. 
It is not that the depth of water in it is insufficient. There is 
abundance of water now and has been for years past. But it 
passes through a bay full of shifting sands and its direction ts 
always subject to change, and so long as it is left as now wholly 
to nature—to the effect of storms and floods upon soft and 
mobile banks—it will always require the closest watching, and 
it can only be said to be kept free from danger by the 
excellence of the services maintained for its buoying and 
pilotage. Such a condition of things is far from satisfactory to 
those who desire to see a constantly increasing development of 
the port of Rouen, and who will be satisfied with nothing less 
than a permanent waterway showing at least 7 métres (22°6 feet) 
at lowest tides from Rouen to the sea. The estuary of the 
“Seine has, however, been the battlefield of the opposing 
interests of Rouen and Havre, and it is the opposition of Havre 
that has overthrown all plans formed for the fixing and deepen- 
| ing of its channel, and prevented the training walls, so success- 
ful in the river, from being carried more than four miles into 
the bay. 

This question is a vital one for Rouen, and I have thought 
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it worth while to accompany this report with a sketch which 
will illustrate and show, I hope, clearly the positions taken up 
by the two parties which represent respectively the rival 
interests of Rouen and Havre. 

The latter say simply, “The training walls must not be 
carried further towards the sea than they are at present. To 
do so would cause a silting up in the neighbourhood of Havre 
that would probably endanger its approaches, and perhaps 
block its entrance, none too good at present, and thereby ruin 
the port.” And in support of this view they point to the un- 
doubted silting up that has taken place under the shelter and 
even in advance of the training walls, particularly on the north 
side of the bay. 

This drying-up of the bay and gradual decrease in the | 
surface of the waters of the estuary cannot be denied by the 
Opposing party—advocates of the extension of the training 
walls. It was inevitable. The free play of the ebb and flow of 
the tides was checked over the inner surface of the estuary by 
contraction of the river within the limits of the training walls, 
which project like a narrow neck, giving entrance to the 
river, between four miles and five miles into the body of the 
bay. The flood tide, charged with matter in suspension 
(all engineers are now agreed that it is by the flood and | 
not by the ebb that the inner banks of estuaries are laid | 
down), found no entrance into the river once the extremities of 
the training walls were passed. There has been consequently | 
a slackening of the flood at the inner end of the bay, and a_ 
deposit of the matter with which it was charged. And so a_ 
gradual drying-up has taken place at the east or inner end of 
the estuary north and south of the training-walls. 

“But,” say the most thoroughgoing and boldest of the 
advocates of the Rouen interests, “we admit the error of a | 
double line of training walls extending to the sea, and whatever 
proposals may have been made of that nature at first we throw 
the.n over. We hold equally with the Havrais-that it would be 
in the highest degree undesirable to do anything to cause a 
drying up of any portion of the bay. It is essential to the 
success of our scheme to preserve its capacity as a vast 
reservoir to be filled with each flood tide.” 

And the plan they propose is this :—Suppress two out of 
the three channels through which the waters of the bay now | 
ebb and flow by a mole 5,500 métres (6,017 yards) in length 
that shall extend from Villerville to the bank of Amfard. Throw | 
the whole force of the ebb and flood by this means into one— | 
the northern channel—passing close under the port of Havre. | 


| 


Give the flood the freest ingress into the river, and for this 
purpose widen its present artificial entrance by giving the 
northern training-wall a more north-westerly direction, thus 
changing the form of the river’s entrance from a narrow 
gullet to a bell-mouth. By thus encouraging the flood to 
mount the river, and preserving the capacity of the estuary 
as a great reservoir of water, you will immediately increase 
the power of the ebb and strengthen the scouring force of the 
28,000,000 cubic yards of water now discharged by the river 
into the bay at every tide. In order to govern the direction of 
the sweep of the waters of the river through the bay, carry on 
only the south training wall as far as Honfleur and ultimately 
to the head of the mole, blocking two-thirds of the entrance 
of the bay. “ You may then leave nature to do the rest,” say 
the advocates of this measure, which is bold and thorough in its 
conception; “not only will the channel through the estuary be: 
made by this means fixed and permanent in direction, but it 
will also be greatly deepened by the increased scouring action 
of the river current plus the ebb tide acting constantly in one 
direction and through one narrow pass, instead of dissipating 
its strength through three, as now, when it findsits way to the sea 
over a surface of five or six miles in width.” And they add, “A 
sure effect of the compressed and accelerated action of this 
great volume of water through the northern pass will be to 
sweep away the banks now encumbering the approaches to 
Havre, and also to deepen the estuary in the neighbourhood of 


_the pass, and thereby to create a great roadstead, sheltered 


from the south-west or prevailing winds, where ships bound to 
Rouen or Havre may anchor in safety in bad weather.” The 
partisans of this plan for the improvement of the estuary also 
claim that the results of a long series of experiments carried 
out by a distinguished English engineer, Mr. M. Vernon-Har- 
court, are favourable to their contention. 

Mr. Harcourt experimented for nearly two years upon an 
artificial model of the estuary of the Seine, in which every 
natural feature was, as faithfully as possible, reproduced. By 
introducing into his model a regular flow and ebb of the tides 
he succeeded in bringing about, first, a condition of the channel 
and shoals in the bay similar to that which existed before the 
training-walls were constructed. He then applied to his model 
the training-walls as they were originally laid down. Thesame 
results followed that we have actually seen produced in the bay, 
viz. a silting up north and south, and in advance of the training- 
walls. Arguing from this that the effects of the various plans 
under consideration might be fairly accurately estimated by 
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‘experiment, he laid down in his model the different plans pro- 
posed, one after another, and watched the results of several 
thousand artificially-produced tides upon each. 3,700 tides 
were produced with the mole and extended southern training- 
wall as shown in the plan, and the results were certainly 
favourable to the advocates of these works. The channel took 
apermanent direction, closely following the southern training- 
wall, increased depths being gained around and within the 
head of the mole, and the wished-for roadstead was created in 
miniature. 

The want of such a roadstead has been long felt, as there is 
nothing worthy of the name on the French coast east of 
Cherbourg. Such is the scheme advocated by the section that 
T may call the extreme Rouennais. 

It is opposed on several grounds, and I am bound to say 
that, though based upon the plans of an eminent Government 
engineer for many years connected with the works of the Seine, 
it is opposed by those who are now in charge of those works. 
Its opponents say that so great a step as blocking two-thirds of 
the entrance of an extensive estuary like that of the Seine will 
profoundly disturb the action of the tidal currents by which the 
estuary is daily filled and emptied. They fear that the free 
ingress of the flood tide, which now enters unimpeded in a dis- 
tinct double current from south as well as north, and forces its 
way up the river, making itself felt 125 kilometres (77} miles) 
from the entrance, will be checked. This would be disastrous, 
for it is, above all, essential that the flood tides shall be allowed 
to enter freely and without restraint into the Seine. It is im- 
portant, for the further the flood tide penetrates the greater will 
be the depths attained at high-water for navigation. It is im- 
portant also, for the greater the volume of water that enters the 
greater will be the force of the ebb, and this is the chief power 
you possess to scour out and deepen the river-bed. You must 
do nothing to weaken it. And by running up a wall across the 
southern half of the bay you will divert the southern current at 
its natural entrance and incur a danger of doing this. More- 
over they add: assuming that the compression of the volume 
of the waters of the river and bay into one narrow channel 
during their discharge should result in deepening that channel 
and rendering its direction through the estuary permanent, 
a bar will be formed outside at a greater or less distance, the 
harmful effects of which it is impossible to foresee. This is the 
battle that has been raging for twenty-five years past over the 
works of the estuary of the Seine, and the result has been this : 
no permanent works of any importance have been executed in 
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the estuary with the one exception before mentioned, of an 
alteration in the direction of the northern training wall so as to 
admit the flood tides more freely into the river. ‘ 

Rouen and Havre have both, therefore, been left to them- 
selves to devise what each felt best for its own interest. Havre 
has pushed for and succeeded in carrying out the construction 
of a canal that runs parallel to the northern shore of the bay, 
and renders it wholly independent of the much-abused channel 
of the estuary. By this canal of Tancarville the port of Havre 
has connected itself by a tranquil and permanent waterway 
with the great system of inland waterways of France. 

Rouen has been left to make the best of the channel as it is, 
and it has done this by a more careful and superior buoying of 
that channel ; by instituting a special service, provided with a 
suitable steamboat, whose sole duty it is to watch and daily 
sound the channel and shift the buoys when necessary ; and by 
the organisation of a staff of carefully-trained pilots, now 120 
in number, 90 of whom are for the estuary and lower river, 
where pilotage is compulsory, and the remaining 30 for that 
part of the river between La Mailleraye and Rouen, on which 
masters are allowed to pilot their own vessels if they prefer 
to do so. 

The buoys until lately were merely poles crowned with 
brush, and they were fixed upon the edge of the channel by 
men walking out upon the sands at low water. As may be 
imagined, these were not seldom displaced, and were easily 
broken down and swept away. They are now properly-con- 
structed wooden buoys, securely moored with iron plates, 
painted black or-red, according as they are north or south of 
the channel ; are 1,000 métres apart, but are so placed alter- 
nately that a vessel has a buoy always within 259 métres (273 
yards) of her on one side of the channel or the other. An im- 
portant step is now being taken to further improve the buoying 
of the channel. A sum of 4,000/. has lately been voted for the 
purchase of a number of boat-shaped buoys fitted with gas 
burners, and these are to be laid down shortly so that naviga- 
tion of the channel at night may be possible. 

Before completing these remarks upon the works of the 
Lower Seine, I must say a word as to the fate of the scheme for 
improvements that has been for the past three years before the 
two Chambers, and which has been referred to several times 
by my predecessor. The plans in question involved an expen- 
diture of about 4,000,000/,, of which 3,000,000/. was for the 
construction of a new outport, with new entrances, for Havre ; 
and 1,000,000/. was for the benefit of Rouen, to be expended on 
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the works of the estuary and Lower Seine. After being 
examined and discussed by numerous Commissions these plans 
were twice approved by the Lower Chamber and sent up to the 
Upper House, only to meet there a stronger current of opinion 
in favour of economy in public works expenditure, against which 
they were unable to prevail. Efforts have been made to push 
the Bill through by inducing the towns of Rouen and Havre to 
bear the whole of the cost, and it was proposed that a common 
fund should be created for the works, to be fed by additional 
and special dues on shipping and goods. Against these pro- 
posals the Chambers of Commerce concerned have protested in 
the strongest manner. Finally, a much more modest plan has 
been drawn up by the Government engineers, the cost of which 
is to be only 41,000,00 frs. (1,640,000/.), of which 26,000,000 frs. 
is for Havre, and 15,000,000 frs. for the estuary and the Lower 
Seine. The amendment does not materially alter the plan of 
works proposed for the improvements that concern Rouen, as 
they have been described by me, but it provides for their 
progress at a slower rate. 

The confidence of all connected with the port of Rouen in 
its further development, and the foresight with which its future 
expansion is being provided for, is well proved by a work of 
some importance which I must notice before closing these 
remarks. Great as the length of quay is to which ships can now 
moor—in the “maritime basin” of the harbour this length is 
3,750 métres—it has not lately always been sufficient to give a 
berth to every vessel waiting to discharge, and some have con- 
sequently had to wait till others had cleared, and room could 
be made for them. 

The port authorities of Rouen, acting in concert with the 
department and the municipality, have just taken a step that 
provides for an ultimate extension of the quay on the right bank 
of no less than 2,500 yards. ‘This has been done by the 
expropriation and purchase, under sanction of the State, of a 
strip of land 80 métres (87°5 yards) in width and 2,570 métres 
(2,811 yards) in length, bordering the right bank of the river and 
extending from the lower extremity of the present Quai du 
Mont-Riboudet to the village of Croisset. There is a double 
object in this acquisition. A new road is to be made joining 
that village (which now is included within the territorial limits 
of the port) with the quays of Rouen Harbour, and a check is to be 
put on building upon land that ultimately will form a continuation 
of those quays. The road will be 20 métres in width, and will run 
along the outer edge of the strip of land required. The remain- 
ing 60 métres will be wholly reserved for a gradual extension of 
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Law Courts, Dublin. | Hospital Convalescent Home, Parkwood.. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London.| The Workhouse, Sunderland. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. Leeds and County Conservative Club. 


Guy’s Hospital, London (The College).| Bristol Liberal Club. 
Bethnal Green Hospital, London. | Hastings Conservative Club. 
Children’s Hospital, London. Registry of Deeds, Dublin. 
New Schools, Peterborough, for the Great Northern Railway Company. 
New Board Schools, Manor Park, E.; East Ham, E.; Burnley, Leicester; Al 
Newport (Mon.), Castlethorpe, &c. , (MZ 
Arundel, Dacre and Granville Houses (Duke of Norfolk’s Estates). — 
St. Peter’s Church, Vere St.,W. Killorglin Church, co. Kerry, Ireland. S: Yj ZI 
Henley Church. Birkenshaw Church, Yorks, papa WH 
New Churches—Leeds, Southampton, Aldershot, Walsall, &.  ~J2E 7 7}|(/ 


The “CLIMAX” Ventilating Co., ==2-%, 
15 GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, = 2724-3 


the harbour westwards, and immediate advantage will be taken of 
this ground to deposit there the contents of the dredges that are 

unceasingly employed in deepening the harbour and its ap-~ 
proaches. The cost of dredging is thereby cheapened and a 

use is made of the earth brought up from the bed of the river, 

which goes at once to form the foundations of the future ex- 

tended quay. The cost of this provision for the future is 

estimated at 1,750,000 frs. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


13108. John Anderson, for “ Improvements in automatic 
door bolts.” 

13126. William Heatley, for ‘Improvements in keys for 
locks and latches.” 

13159. William Paterson Eglin, for “ Improvements in top 
bars for domestic fire ranges.” 

13238. George Frederick Strawson, for “ Improved method 
of attaching glass to greenhouses, roofs and other glazed 
structures.” . 

13249. Arthur John Foster, for “Fosters patent grip 
pulley.” 

13304. Edward Trelawny, for “Improvements in hatchway 
coverings or hatches.” 

13315. Frank Perry, for “An improved water waste-pre- 
venting cistern and lever tap or stop-cock.” 

13392. Joseph Clark and Thomas Clark, for “A new or 
improved window-sash fastener.” 

13442. James Halley, for “Improvements in fasteners for 
window-sashes and like purposes.” 

3462. William James Freeman and Edwin Freeman, for 
“Improvements in or relating to window-sashes.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed. articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


ee ee 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE, 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line , . . . mLO.0%16 
For Quarter Page . . . . - 210 O 
For Half Page , . , , , . - 410 0 
For a Page “ A Fi . . : wo O10 
For 1 inch deep by 23 wide ; : , 7 OF. 7a 0 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Aug. 16.—For Constructing Harbours. Mr. 
J. Barron, Engineer, 7 Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 

BARNET.—Aug. 31.—-For Building Laundry, Wards, Porter’s 
Lodge, Stone Shed, Boundary Walls, Bath-room, &c., and for 
Fitting Laundry, Steam and Hot-water Work, &c. Mr. W. H. 
Mansbridge, 140 High Street, Barnet. 

BELMULLET.—Aug. 19.—For Building Storehouse at Eagle 
Island Lighthouses. Mr. Owen Armstrong, Secretary, Irish 
Lights Office, Dublin. 

BIDEFORD.—Aug. 18.—For Additions, &c., to the New 
Ring of Bells. Mr. R. T. Hookway, Architect, Bridgeland 
Street, Bideford. 

BLACKPOOL.—Aug. 27.—For Extension of Market. Mr. J. 
Wolstenholme, Borough Engineer, Town Hall. 

BLAYDON.—Aug. 17.—For Building School Chapel. Mr. 
W. L. Newcombe, Architect, 89 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Bowpon.—Aug. 27.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
Stanhope Bull, County Surveyor, 84 Northgate Street, Chester. 

BRISTOL.—Aug. 13.—For Diversion of River Frome, Build- 
ing Retaining Walls, &c. Mr. F. Fox, Engineer, 24 Clare 
Street, Bristol. 


_ BRISTOL.—Aug. 17.—For Supplying Iron Gates and Rail- 
ings. Mr. F. Ashmead, 51 Prince Street, Bristol. 


BURNLEY.—Aug. 30.—For Building Electric-light Station. 
Mr. F. S. Button, Borough Surveyor. 


BuRSLEM.—For Building Board School, &c. Mr. A. R. 
Wood, Architect, Town Hall, Tunstall, 


CARNARVON.—Aug. 13.—For Building Schoolroom and 
Classrooms and Works to Chapel, Pwllheli, Mr. James 
Griffiths, Maes, Pwllheli. 

CLIFFE-AT-Hoo.—Aug. 15.—For Building Bakehouse and 
Stable. The Secretary, Co-operative Society, Limited, Cliffe- 
at-Hoo, Kent. 

CopFoRD.—Aug. 22.—For Building Public-house. Mr, 
W. H. Hardwick, Architect, Warminster. 

NoDWORTH.—Aug. 12.,—For Building Mechanics’ Institute. 
Mr. George Moxon, Architect, Central Chambers, Church 
Street, Barnsley. 

DUBLIN.—Aug. 20.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. P. F, 
Leonard, Architect, 34 Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin. 

DUNDALK.—Aug. 15.—For Constructing new Avenue, 
Metalling, Draining, &c. Mr. R. P. T. Logan, Dundalk. 

EDINBURGH.—Aug. 13.—For Supplying Sanitary Fittings, 
Burgh Engineer, 1 Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

HOLYHEAD.—Aug. 17.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
J. Lioyd Griffith, Stanley House, Holyhead. 

KESWICK.—Aug. 13.—For Building Co-operative Premises. 
Messrs. George Watson & Son, Architects, 3 St. Andrew’s 
Place, Penrith. 

LONDON.—Aug. 12.—For Painting and Repairing Infirmary. 
Messrs. Wilson & Aldwinckle, 1 Victoria Street, S.W. 

LONDON.—Aug. 16.—For Repairing and Altering Baths and 
Washhouses. Mr. John Waldram, 13 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

LURGAN.—Aug. 12.—For Building and Constructing Reser- 
voirs, Filter Beds, Engine and Boiler Houses, Chimney Stack, 
&c. Mr. Ross Campbell, Town Hall, Lurgan. 

MEXBROUGH.—Aug. 12.—For Building Two Houses and 
Business Premises. Mr. J. C. Haller, C.E., Savile Town, 
Dewsbury. 

NEWPORT.—Aung. 26.—For Constructing Sewers with Man- 
holes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. F. W. B. Waterworth, Borough 
Surveyor, Newport, I.W. 

NorTON.—Aug. 18.—For Constructing Concrete Reservoir, 
with Gavanised-iron Roof, Brick Engine House, &c. Mr. W. 
Botterill, Local Board Offices, Norton, Malton, York. 

PATRICROFT.—Aug. 19.—For Building Registrar’s House, 
Two Chapels and Entrance Gates for the Urmston Burial 
Board. Messrs. Whittenbury & Mather, Architects, 74 King 
Street, Manchester. 

POPLAR. — Aug. 17.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Laundry. Messrs. Clarkson, Architects, 146 High Street, 


Poplar, E. 


PROBUS.—Aug. 28.—For Altering and Renovating Chapel. 
Mr. Sampson Hill, Architect, Senmon’s Terrace, Redruth. 

SHREWSBURY.—Aug. 13.—For Building Tower and other 
Works at Clive Church. Mr. C. J. Ferguson, Architect, 17 
Cowley Street, Westminster. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 29.--For Barthwork and Foundations 
for New Asylum. Mr, G, J. Hine, 35 Parliament Street, West- 
minster. 

SWINDON. — Aug. 22.— For Building Cottages, Stables, 
Offices, &c. Mr. H. J. Hamp, Surveyor, Regent Circus, New 
Swindon. 

WEst HAM.—Sept. 27.—For Compounding and Maintain- 
ing for Six Months Main Beam Engines at Abbey Mills Pump- 
ing Station. Mr. H. De Ja Hooke, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 


AES BEEeOSsS. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also Manufacturers of— 


i 1a} The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
; which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnelette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check. 
F CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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TENDERS. 


AUDENSHAW. 

For Removal and Rebuilding a Boundary Wall at Denton Road, 
for the Audenshaw Local Board. Mr. J. H. BURTON, Sur- 
veyor, Harrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Allen Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne .£109 18 I 
H. Hinder, Hooley Hill . Ior 16 6 
J. Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyne 98 18 oO 
Z. Pike, Hooley Hill : : 93 10 9 
J. Ridyard, Ashton-under-Lyne . go 10 9 
T. STORER, Denton (accepted) . 90 90 Oo 
J. Clayton, Denton (withdrawn) 80 90 oO 
Surveyor’s estimate . 97 13 2 


BROMSGROVE. 

For Erection of a New House and Lodge at Barnt Green, for 
Dr. R. Wood, of Bromsgrove. Messrs. T. W. J. NEWTON 

& CHEATLE, Architects, 121 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Harley -£1,995 0 0 
Brazier 1,865 0 Oo 
Marshall T5073. 0 (eo 
Edwards * F 4 157,50" EO) MO 
Huins & Sons f+. : 1,650 0 oO 


* Built Lodge previously at £335. 

+ Accepted subject to reduction. 

For Erection of New Drill Hall, with Gallery, Stage and 

Retiring-rooms, and Rifle Range, for the Trustees of the 

Bromsgrove Drill Hall. Messrs. T. W. J. NEWTON & 

CHEATLE, Architects and Surveyors, of Birmingham and 
Tamworth. 


Read & Son, Bromsgrove. .£,1,095 0 ‘o 
Till & Weaver, Bromsgrove <2 O50 48D. 1 
F. Davis, Birmingham . 1,740 0 O 
Huins & Sons, Redditch . 1j6405503 <0 
BRAZIER, Bromsgrove (accepted } 1,637 -,0: 70 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For Erection of a Country Cottage Situate near Barnt Green, 
for Mr. A. T. Pountney.. Messrs. TsW. J. NEWTON & 
CHEATLE, Architects and Surveyors, 121 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 
Edwards, Barnt Green 
Huins & Sons, Redditch 


«025 1080 
590 0 oO 


G/ NO. 16,610, 


bad i NMS je} 
\ \y \\) \\ i\ 


ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus tor Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


Conservatories, &c. 
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BIRMINGHAM—continued. 

For Building New Offices, &c., to the Paper Mills of Messrs. 
C. Marsden & Sons, Alders, Tamworth. Messrs. T. W. J. 
NEWTON & CHEATLE, Architects and Surveyors, of Bir- 
mingham, and 17 Market Street, Tamworth. 


Williams, Birmingham : P . £600" 0° 0 
Huins & Sons, Redditch. 4 555 0 O 
Clorsen & Sons, Tamworth * 540 0 O 
Lowe & Sons, Burton . : 535 0 O 


* Accepted subject to slight reduction. 

For Building and Erecting a Country House, for Mr. A. T. 

Ball, Forest Road, Moseley, in Accordance with Plans 

prepared by Messrs. T. W. J. NEWTON & CHEATLE, 
Architects, 121 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Bishop & Charles, Birmingham . £1,300 0 O 
J. Stone, Birmingham. ; 1,270 0 O 
F. Davis, Birmingham . : 1,250 0 oO 
Huins & Sons, Redditch . : 1,210 0 O 


* This is being carried out by the proprietor. 

For the Levelling, Sewering and Making New Road from 

Summer Lane to Reservoir Road, at Erdington, near 

Sutton Coldfield, for the Erdington Land Syndicate. 

Messrs. T. W. J. NEWTON & CHEATLE, Surveyors, Bir- 
mingham and Tamworth. 


Lowe & Son, Burton : . £1,496. 0 0 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . 1,415 2 
G. Law, Kidderminster 1,292 0 0 
Sidwell Bros., Birmingham 1,190 0 O 
J. Biggs, Birmingham x : 3 ; (1,128 FOR iG 
JONES & FITZMAURICE, Birmingham (accepted) 1,100 0 O 


For Altering and Repairing No. 2 Shops, Aston Road, Bir- 
mingham, for Mr. F. Powell. Messrs T. W. J. NEWTON 

& CHEATLE, Architects, 121 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
WILLIAMS (accepied ) . . £490 90 0 


BRECHIN. 

For Additions and Alterations to Glencadam Distillery Brewer’s 
Heuse, from Plans Prepared by Mr. Robert Black, 
Brechin, 

D. A. Crabb, mason. 
W. Black & Son, joiner. 
James Gibson, plasterer. 

George Cuthbert, plumber. 
William Sinclair, slater. 


PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


ROBT. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by Rost. ADAMS’S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 
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ROBT. 


December 2, 1887. 


— 
cic / 


The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash O eners, &c., to suit all irements. 5 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Ppt sat Pt 


SPECIALTIES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, _ 
Builders’ General Ironmongery, Iron Casemencts and Frames. Architectural and other Metal 


ADAMS, 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, SE. 1 


Telegrams:—« Robert Adams, London.” 
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No. 190._New and special solid section 

Weatherproof Metal-tongued Oasemen 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. ' 
| 


Hi No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 
Section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles, 
It can be fixed where the space is insufficient 
for anything else, This Bolt is neat, strong, 
reliable, 
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CARDIFF. 


or Condinucting Brick Sewer, Cardiff. Mr. W. HARPER, | 
Quantities by Borough 


M.1.C.E., Borough Engineer. 
Engineer. 
¥. Ashley, Cadoxton. ; : 4 
James Allan, Cardiff. : é 
J. D. Ridley, Cardiff. : f ‘ 
Lloyd & Powell, Pontypridd 
THOMAS REES, Ely (accepted) . 


J. DoNKIN, Harrog 
: £3,242 15 2 
: 2,775 6 6 
: . ae p : For Causewaying the 
ry e b) 


for Mission-hall and Schoolroom, Cowbridge Road, Canton, 


for the Rev. J. Pugh. Messrs. HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, 
Architects, London, nes & Cardiff, 


for Mrs. E. Cliff. 


R. C. BREBNER, Edinburgh (accepied ) 


DERBY— continued. 
For Construction of Filter Tunnel at Little Eaton, for the 
Derby Waterworks Committee. 


ate (accepted) . 5 - £10,085 9 6 
EDINBURGH. 
Carriageway of Dean Bridge. 


41,003 I 4 


EVESHAM. 


For Erection of Residence, Green Hill Park Estate, Evesham, 


Messrs. GAUT & SLATTER, Architects. 


D. J. Davies, Cardiff. - £1,370 0 oO Quantities by Architect 
George Griffiths, Cardiff . 1,350 0 O 4 ar 
G. E. Griffiths, Cardiff : ; : 1,200 ‘0 O ee adnate : ; : peso. 17 
Tuomas & JAMES, Cardiff (accepted Nie gente {E176 "0. 0 . ' 
GLYNDE. 
DYNWAS POWIS. For Building Bridge over River at Glynde, Sussex. Mr. 
For Diverting and Widening Parish Road, Wenvoe, for the HENRY Carp, County Surveyor and Engineer, Lewes. 
Dynas Powis Highway Beard. Mr. F. LAURENS, District C. A. Wells & Son, Lewes np ont a O ae 
Surveyor. . ip h ms ue 
Shail & Watts, Barry Dock cae £889 OPS Di r Lacie aodant London 3 - : a 
W. Richards, Barry : : 886 19 Io M. T. Shaw & Co., London. 377,10 oO 
D. Love, Cadoxton 880 0 0} Pierson & Co., London 374 0 0 a 
J. Brock, Cadoxton analy : 857. 2 6 A. C. NUNN, * Tenterden 348 Ogi Ones oe) 
Baker & Gregory, Cardiff : 686 15 Ole R. Hague & °C Weller, Glynde . — a4 I7 oO 
J. Strong, Cardiff . 646 0 0] J. Tildesley, Willenhall (/00 /atz). 465 0 0 
Evans & Poole, Wenvoe . 596 I o J. C. BRETTELL,t Worcester Bie 1 OneO 
Jenkins & Arnold, Barry : 586 Io o eet ae 
C. Gwatkin, Barry : 368 14 7 .* Accepted for Builder’s Work. 
E. Lewis, Dynas Powis ; 555 9 2 + Accepted for Ironwork. 
E. J. Ince, Cadoxton 551 0 oO 
W. Rees, Dynas Powis ; 529 15 8 H 
ARROW. 
Bachelor & Snowdon, Cardiff . 480 0 oO o 
F. Scott, Cadoxton (accepted conditionally) AS ee Si aa We prensa Mie ER cape aan 
eka H. Morecroft, Acton : .- £1,310 Io o 
H. DRURY, Harrow ted 
For Building Three Cottages, Jury Street, for the Fire Brigade, eer - aru 
Derby. Greenhill Sewer. 
G. PEMBERTON (accepted) . 5 . £607 12 Io T. Turner & Co., Watford 4,648 0 oO 
J. Neave, Forest Hill 3,332 0 oO 
For Supply of Electrical Tell-tale Clocks for the Borough A. T. Catley, London 3,000 oOo 
Asylum, Derby. S. Kavanagh, Surbiton 2,907 ome) 
Cox, WALKER & CO. (accepted) . ‘£75 0-0 H. DRuRY, Harrow (accepted) 2,900 O O 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, B.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C.| METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed. and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or hae Receipt, 58. 
L OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPRAGULE’S TABLES, upon application, or siaieed 
envelope. 


Ewarts 346 Esk 
pan Lightning Ne 


rected 


BATH 


in 5 Minutes. Ge ser. 


OIL and WATER 
WILL MIX 


WITH THE 


QI & WATER POWDER PAINT. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and Others should 
send for a sample and price list of our Paints. 
SAMPLE 4d. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Oil & Water Powder Paint Co., 
LIMITED 


HARVEY STREET, HYDE ROAD, 
HOXTON, LONDON, NE. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand London, W.C. 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and Enlarged for 1892. 
Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on ppealion 


NIGHTINGALE’ S 


EVER FIRM sa 


Bevelled Wood Block 


Flooring. 


REGD. No. 60,808, 

Sole Proprietors :— 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Gt. Grimsby. 


SPHCIALTY— 
** Baltie 
Redwood.” gee 


Prize Medal, 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 
Banitary Exhibi- 
tions, 1885 and 1886. 


W. F. STANLEY, 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, dc. 

Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of svery 
description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode. 

rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 

Address—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C, 
Also New Storo, at 6A Victoria, Street, Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. { 


C. SIMPSON & C0. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING. 


SAW MILLS:— 
HEDON ROAD, HULL, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style.. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


» SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


T'GLIPP ELL? 


Manufactuxers of 


OBURCH PORDITORE 


K4ARS Grane ‘S re W.C. ; 


UANTITIES, &c, ELECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 


Quantities'’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5in. neat and strong drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s.; or made to order. Plans 
copied, reduced, enlarged, coloured. —W. HARDAEER, Electro- 
grapher, 21 Cursitor Street, EC. 
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HERNE. LONDON— continued. 

For Building Hospital for Infectious Diseases, Bullockstone, | For Erection of Huts, Nurses’ Rooms, &c., at the Northern 
Herne, Kent, for Blean Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Hospital, Winchmore Hill. Messrs. PENNINGTON 
Mrinal: SIDWELL, Architect, Herne Bay. BRIDGEN, Architects. 

W. Cozens, Canterbury yy tue Sina? phe a anemia g be SE eV EPI oS a 6. EB. Todds s%.. oi OF se Wiis nea ht to £0,415) orem 
W. Judges, Broughton . : : : fk 2472 008-G Leslie & Co. . - : 5 : 5 4:1) By 297. O-0 ee 
T. Cornelius, Whitstable... . - + 2,299 0 0 W. Brass & Son oth Ue Lee alle SE TSOTOT Omen 
C. Welby, Herne Bay : s ; 222337518720 W. Shurmur.. : R . ‘ : 7,544 0 O 
Amos & Foad, Whitstable . . « + 2150 0 0} Randal& Co. . . + + 4 « 7466 0 © 
Moughum & Knight, Herne Bay . : ~) 2,1 508/02 0 Wall & Co. : ‘ ° . Sapa TO ON 
FE, T. J. ADAMS, Herne Bay Ce ge : - 1,596 0 O| For Erection of Windmill ‘Public: house and Three Houses, 
Architect’s estimate : ° . . » 2,000 0 O Leather Lane. Mr. M. T. SAUNDERS, Architect. 
HITCHIN. F.& F.J. Wood. Fei é ; . £8,583. 0 o 

For Buildings, for the Hitchin Local Board. Mr. J. SHILCOCK, Cubitt & Co. . . . : . . - 8444 0 oO 

Architect: Colls& Son. , : ‘ . ‘ : . 8200-0 © 

Engineer’s House. Boundary Walls. Storehouses. W. Downs . F . * . . ° 8,181 oo 

James. . «£502 0 0 £149 0 0 £645 0 © W.;Shurmiurs 5 00 iO) GPRS ee 

W. JEEVES » «| 469:20) Ono 137907 2, 0°85 330 201 | MaCreaton te CO, n ers . | | 3 76S 

Barker . -» 465 -O;0 148-0 0 587 © © | For Works to Finchley Road and " Outfall Sewer, for the 
Seymour & Son . 465 6 2 15316 3 599 9 3 Hendon Local Board. Mr. S. S. GRIMLEY, Surveyor. 

Wilmott & Sons. 465 © 0 150 0 0 57500 J. Bloomfield, Tottenham. . . £3,166 14 10 

M. FOSTER . 437 10 OY 143 0 O 552 0 O H. Lee, Southall .. ao 2,983 2 4 

: Accepted. All of Hitchin. W. Neave & Son, Paddington . i . . 2,965 0 oO 

LONDON. Dickson, St. Albans . ; f 4 ») 2,955. Op Oo 

For Alterations and Additions at the Prince of Wales Public- Lloyd & Powell, Walthamstow. ‘ » 2,893. 8 11 
house, Church Street, Kensington, for Mr. George Capon. R. Ballard, Child’s BU Pe eae : ‘ + 2,777 Q © 
Mr. EDWARD CLARKE, Architect, 47 Strand. . S. Kavanagh, Tolworth, Surbiton .  . . 2,724 18 & 

Graham & Graham, *, © °/40o. “Poe ree ree Go oy ee atiey, Longo iaa7. «' . 2,650 0 © 
Patman & .Fotkeringham.,- ¢.ce a5-0 pear aero] 3a LO COOKE & Co., Battersea (accepted) . J D2 sage 
J. Anley . . . . . : . - 2,770 © O|} For Rebuilding the Horse Shoe Tavern, Tottenham Court 
Rowe Bros. . . , . ’ . « 2,750 0 0 Road, for Messis. Baker Brothers, Limited. Messrs. 
Mills. . ut Se eiiae gee . - 2,700 0 0 SAVILLE & MARTIN, Arundel Street, and JOHN KNIGHT, 
C.F. Kearly  . . . . . . . 2,653 0 Oo Mile End Road, Joint Architects. Quantities supplied. 
Dearing & Son. : ; . A tgs sg 24500 O70 Frank Kirk : ‘ : : . £8,804 0 © 
Whitehead. - 2,495 © O| Ashby Bros. . oe PS Se 

For Construction of Sewers, ‘St. Marfiepene: G, H&A: Bywaters : : : 8,540 0 © 

KILLINGBACK & Co. (accepted ) : , 4 I .O7,0 FO G0 Kirk & Randall : : : ; : 97,823; 10 Oo 
Highest tender, 5,574/. TeiGreen LS ae oy, » 2 4s POOF OL Ox 

For Shop Fittings to Premises, 7 and 8 Seven Sisters Road, N., W. Shurmur  . . : : ; : . 6,984 0 oO 
for Mr. J. Walker, Tailor and Outfitter. Messrs. POOLEY J. Allen & Sons : - 4 ; 6,735 rome) 
& FOLLETT, Architects, 21 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. For Completion of Six HOUSER: Brondesbury Villas, Brondes- 

C. Spreckley, Goswell Road : ; ESTO Os0 bury, under the Superintendence of Mr« WILLIAM EVE, 
W. H. Clarke, Gray’s Inn Road. : Toe 3h 5 .Kkoe -O 1o Union Court. 
___J. W. Mt W. MELLER, Kentish Town (accepted) 384550: 0 DICKESON, Balham (accepied ) ; . 2 3.8hgene, 0 


“eg ‘TELEPHONES! TELEPHONES !! 
RIST & TURN ER. 


Head Offices:-_53 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Braneh Office:—Gk Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Pe (*) 
Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘The Sphinx.” A Patent Movable Tables 
Telephone; and a new Automatic Switch for Intercommunication, 
provisionally protected. 
Architects are invited to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &c. 
All kinds of Installation Work executedwitht highest class of materials and workmanship. 


£\ = |} ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS, OC 


MN Smmmcilll 
; cane ii me iss i FIRE ALARMS, &c. SEN, 
SS a PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. nag mg 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


eee ADIUSTIMENT 
at enone | FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS Pe 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. The WILMOS is 


F “Gds-each: | a eee worked with a rod 
asa crack to be | /? you have not already received our REDUCED is oe Famtiady a eh 


SILENS FOR 


PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please and can be fixed to 
THE BEST ever put ’ i] a3 
FAN LIGHTS. before the public. eG ntite tor 908i eee Dostana vant le 


outwards, no cutting 
away of frame re- 
quired. When work- 
| | , | ed with a rod is most 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, Buildings os thawte 


can be loose. For 


226 High Holborn, W.C. ; 109 Hope Street, Price Lists, Tilustra- 
Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford, | Hons nd, 2°ttioe. 


; ° xy | For Continuous and 
Telegraphic Address: “SILENS, BRADFORD. other Lights, Hati- 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. | ™ates given. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 


STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND, ti a THE $ aaiitod ‘4 


raige and lower any Skylight. 


these SKYLIGHT OPENERS 
are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each 
If dimensions are given, we can 
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LONDON — continued. 


LONDON— continued. 


For Electric Lighting, Claybury Asylum «Contract No. 1), for 


Fer Erection of Parochial Building 


for St. Andrew’s Parish, 


the County Council. West Kensington. Messrs. J. E. K T 

Siemens Bros. & Co., Lim. , . » £28, 400 0 0 Architects. e a aS 5 28s 
Laing, Wharton & Down sities 27,982 0 oO J. K. Coleman , Rees Mee ie cet pate, LAOaR GLAD 
B. Verity & Sons &220;49t) Oy {0 J. Stapleton . : : . : ‘ : 4,455 oo 
Ropers’ Electrical Engineering Co, Lim. wie 3,966 0 oO Lathey Bros. . : : ‘ : : : 4,35 3,00 
Paterson & Cooper. A : - 22,540 0 O Dove Bros. ‘ ‘ ‘ : ° : ; 4,245 reg oe 
J.D. F. Andrews & Co... ° 21,000 0 oO Woodward & Co. . ‘ ‘ : : s Ajt30). 00-18 
Fowler, Lancaster & Co., Lim. ; . 20,549 0 0 Holloway Bros. : . : : ° Bet OOTIs Of 
Drake & Gorham F ¥ $20,500; “01210 J. Tyerman . ‘ . : ‘ «+ 3,990 0 oO 
Electric Construction Corporation, Lim. 19,932 0 0 Gould & Brand. A : . ‘ ; : 3,833 Ono 
Hammond & Co. . : 2 a 19,900 0 O A. Porter . F ‘ . F . 2 3-825)0, 20 
ne a. Lime; : : 19,250 0.0 J. P. Flew. “ ‘ F A » 3,508 0 o 

ohnson illips . 19,200 0 O 
Manchester Edison-Swan Co., Lim. : . 18,850 Oo; a 9 Aces ef aa Houses nee eae eG peer e0n, 
Heenan Grants eR aca en Mo audee e Superintendence of Mr. WILLIAM EVE, Io Union 
F cute & ae . . peas a2 Patherton . £2,400 0 oO 

Ge Statter:& Go... 25 18,128 0 oO th airs CRIES Nin 
Racandeond Rint : 17.7370. 0 DICKESON, Balham (accepted) . . : az, t4o TO, O 
Pig tee ie ; ‘ . 17,500 90 0 MAIDSTONE 

.E. H. Gordon & Co., Lim... 17,337 © ©| For Heating A ion: 
A ppletah, Burbey & Willianieod : iBeakotlo or ee pparatus and Alterations at Maidstone Sessions 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co., Lim. . 15,800 0 O ALN Dyioe 
Latimer Clark, Muirhead & Co, Lim: 15,130 ome) R. eee s re : : t : : : oe i 3 
4 M, Newton pats seh ic 14,105 9 0 Haynes Bros. : E a o. 626400 

oodhouse awson 13,970 0 O| *H, Cru 
Referred to the Asylums Committee. eae (accepte ) ! , : Rade yada 
NEWPORT. ai 


For Additional Buildings at Banstead Asylum, for the County 


For Rebuilding 41 High Street, Newport, Mon., for Mr. J. 


(3 il, 

~ R. Facey (op Ae Thomas, "Messrs. HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Architects, 

F. Wyatt 4 ; : ; ‘ ‘ 18,630 es Bloomsbury Square, London, Newport and Cardiff. 
H. Lovat. : 5 4 ; : 17,680 0 oO 8 eee oN port : : : . - £1,797 0 oO 
Reed, Blight & Co... ; 17,509 0 Oo ae Newport sce ask, ae 1,775 9 0 
E.Lawrance& Sons... 16,771 0 Oo Dj ichards, Newport rR he Ose 
D’Oyly & Co., Lim. : } ; 15,449 0 0 iamond, Newport . ips pdak wero Gy 
te eeouer 7.3. ; . 14,500 0 0 Renee PRCMDOFE eg Uh Se eg ane eg 
Moore, Newport . : By AUG me aerate: 
For Shop Front to 208 Hyde Street, Stoke Newington, for Mr: Westacott, Newport . : SUL Avo uetle adhe 
A. Hart, under. the Superintendence of Mr. WILLIAM J. Linton, ‘Newport : . « 41,7390 0 
EVE, Io Union Court. Jones & Son, Newport. F 5 et 727 0 TO 
W.H. Clarke* . . 5 : ; er eT OF 0 Morgan & Roberts, Newport eile by ip 7 seals) 
Porter . . . : . : é 1f60-O W. Price, Newport : : 1,710 0 O 
Lascelles 107 10 O Wilkins, Newport ye FIO OO 
Harris & WARDROP (accepted) 103/070 BLACKBURN, Newton (accepted " 1,693 0 oO 


THE DENSMORE. 


HE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. - 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge—thus one DEN SeORe per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machine 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
ORDER TO SEE YOUR WOR 

If yourequireanythingin Retort Ueaicalion: 
give usa calland look over ourstock. Wehave 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators, 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


ART METAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrought- Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings AND 
of all kinds. ESTIMATES 


OH APPLICATION. 


London Sample 
Room :— 


“49 Farringdon St, E.¢. 


SCOTLAND :-— 
Ge Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


OR SALEH.—Set of Mathematical Instru- 
ments, cost £30. Owner having no fur- 
ther use for them, will sell for £12.—Address 


Tuition ee to Shorthand Writers on pprieatien 
Office. Telephone No, 11321 


P. W., Box 1,000 Office of “The Architect.” 


Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 
fay JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 


2i PRIZE MEDALS. 


The 
Most Durable, 
Economical, Simple, 
and Efficient Range in the 
Market. 


UNIV TA 
MULLET 


HUTTE ee TT nL 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


They are Portable, cannot 

get out of order, will Cure 

Smoky Chimneys, and have 

larger Ovens and Boilers 
than any others. 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING 60., LIM., 227" HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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For Rebuilding 53, 54, 55 and 56 Commercial Street, Newport, | For Rebuilding the Ruperra Arms, Commercial Road, Newport, 
Mon., for Messrs. Newman. Messrs. HABERSHON & Mon., for Mrs. Mann. Messrs. HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, 
FAWCKNER, Architects, Bloomsbury Square, London, Architects, Bloomsbury Square, London, Newport and 
Newport and Cardiff. . Cardiff. 

T. Webb, Newport . , j j : £3549 romare) W. Moore, Newport . : c : c Sn 23057) (Ooms 
Jones & Son, Newport . - : . 3,497 9 9 T. Webb, Newport . . . : » 2,947 0 0 
Blackburn, Newport : : 5 : 7 413325 5 OO J. Linton, Newport ; f ; ri BAS) Ro i 
J. Linton, Newport . : : Se 2 Uc SpE SOMO ("0 Jones & Son, Newport. . . ° a, 2,007 0.10 
E. Richards, Newport ‘ : s : $23 12520 O Blackburn, Newport. : A : i: 42O9S> O 9D 
Westacott, Newport. ~. ; : - «3100700 Richards, Newport: . - ¢ : - 2,890 0 © 
Diamond, Newport . : : 5 - 73,0509) 01,0 G. Wilkins, Newport . 4 . 2,868 o o 
Matthias, Newport, . : : : : 2 3,010.4 Oo W. Rees, Newport : 2,058) 00 20 
Wilkins, Newport. ; ; oe 239091110 wo WESTACOTT, Newport (accepted nae, . oo '220tR ane “GO 
W. Moore, Newport (accepted ) . : “4 2,950. 0.40 NEWMARKET. 

For Rebuilding 42 High Street, Newport, Mon., for Mr. G. | For Erection of House and Offices with Block of Stable 
Oliver, J.P. Messrs. HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Archi- Buildings, at White Bridge, Cheveley Road, Newmarket, 
tects, Bloomsbury Square, London, Newport and Cardiff. for Mr. Christopher Turner. Mr. CHARLES CROSIER, 

les, Diamond, Newport . F ; ‘ £1,983 Oo Oo M.S.A., Architect, Newmarket. Quantities by Mr. HENRY 
W. A. Linton, Newport : ; ‘ : {075000 > BUSHELL, F.S.I., 22 Great James Street, Bedford Row, 
E. Richards, Newport ‘ : y 2 ETO. “One W.C. 

Jones & Son, Newport. f A L $e 1, 047-7 0 wo H. J. LINZELL, Newmarket (accepted) . . £1,000 0 O 
C. Lock, Newport. ; : : : 121, 035. Ons No competition. 

Westacott, Newport . he ie Bg So ee Ooo OC sant OXFORD. 

Morgan & Roberts, Newport » 4° 4s 1,925. © ©] For Erection of Iron Fencing at the Three intended Cemeteries, 
J. Linton, Newport . . . . . - 1,895 0 q for the Oxford City Council. 

W.-Price, Newpott¢>)./¢+ 288 0 WE) PAS Bog =D Rone rhomas F enemore, Oxfordis%.,.,. ee £3,669 If oO 
G. Wilkins, Newport . - 1,889 0 O| J, Dean & Sons, Oxford . . ; 2,693 -3 4. 
W. M. BLACKBURN, Newport (accepted) . “lys07 77.0 50 Coalbrookdale Co., Lim., Shropshire ithe 2,673 5.16 

For Rebuilding 130 and 131 Commercial Street, Newport, C. Smith & Sons, Birmingham . : : - 2,659 8 3 
Mon, for Mrs. Rowe. Messrs. HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Walker Bros., Walsall , s . > «2440 k ae 
Architects, Bloomsbury Square, ponder Newport and J. Priest & Sons, Bristol . : : ioe, 2,340.0 Ream 
Cardiff. Hill & Smith, Stafford . eae 3 +), 2;280 Oe 

T. Webb, Newport . : : : : £1739 Onn W. Brettell, Worcester : 3 . 2,254. tae 
C. Lock; ‘Newport : ; ‘ : * 1,625 © Oo Griffin Foundry (Cor Birmingham : ‘ 2.3 2 LOG BLO ure 
W. Price, Newport. 2 ©. Ie ats ia OZ0RLO 70 W. A. Baker & Coy Newport . nae - 2194 0 O 
W. Moore, Newport. ; : : : 4 1,615 Omo E. C. & J. Keay, Birmingham °. , - ‘. 2,122 8 0 
J. Linton, Newport . : : : ‘ “-"1,600° 0770 Lion Foundry Co., Kirkintilloch 3 ‘ + 22,100 O RIO 
W. A. Linton, Newport . : : ; Fait GoOnuO TO Johnson Bros. & Co., Walsall . . : » 2,045 18 oO 
Jones & Son, "Newport : : ; 5 Sain ate kow Pe) Lockerbie & Wilkinson, Birmingham ‘ « WpSiorg es 
Morgan & Roberts, Newport . : ; SRI S600 20 David Rowell & Co., Westminster : 1,798 3 & 
i Richards, Newport . ‘ oT. tore we JOHN H. PYE, Moreton-i -in-the- Marsh Pay 1.722 Gare. 
Williams, Rees & Son, Newport s p els 450; 4OLO Wrought.Iron and Netting iit 

Ay DIAMOND, Newport (accepted ) : tel 2Our 10 Economic Fencing | Co., London : 3 685 19 oO 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” SkcE.SEYZ’s 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


FIRST-CLASS JOINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
LIN SOBLD OES] EASE Dees 


EFor Bank and Office Fittings, Church Seats, Screens, Pulpits, &c. 


Hlso Artiste and Decorative Soinery 


FOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, BITC. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION (including Polishing, if desired? 
Telephone No. £650. Telegrams :—“ Nightingale, London.” 


B. E. NIGHTINGALE, Builder & Gontractor, 


ALBERT WORKS, ALBERT Peer. LONDON, S.E. 


ROOF IMPRESSIONS of the BEAUTIFUL ART PLATES which appeared in the New Year's Double Number 

of “THE ARCHITECT,” and in the Number for January 10, 1890, THE TOILERS OF THE DEEP. Two 

Tinted Ink Photographs (size 184 in. by 133 in.), may now be obtained, price ls. each. Free by post, oye Sag 
in patent. roller, 2s. 3¢d—GILBERT WOOD “& CO., 175 Stranp, Lonpoy, W.C. 


ss" Tu THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. == 


Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:—68 OXFORD STREET. 
: ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION d SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 


pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


BuvE Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
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PYRFORD. 

For Building Board School and Master’s House, Pyrford. Mr. 

C. WELCH, Architect, Chertsey. 
T. Knight & Sons, Chertsey 4 3 £2,210 0 oO 
1; F. Collinson, Teddington , ‘ é » 2,058 0 oO 
. G. Nesmyth, Chertsey, : WH TS60" "oO 0 
J. Harris & Son, Woking . . : .  TS7OS OF 0 
S. Woods, Weybridge : Ve] Onn aes 
R. J. Hunt, Chertsey : ; i 2 876975 oo 
B. INGRAM & Co., Hersham, Walton (accepted) 1,686 0 o 


READING. 
For Building Engineers’ and Carpenters’ Shops at the Thames 
Bank Ironworks, Vastern Road, Reading. Mr. WALTER 
HENRY BELL, Architect, Newbury. 


T. Gray, Reading ‘ : : ‘ -£507-10 o 
W. Hawkins, Reading. ; : ead Ky) mae eGlal 
G. & T. Ruffell, Reading . ‘ ‘ RU eye Teughe 
Patience & White, Reading ; £2. 3202-0'"50 
T. Pilgrim, Reading . f ' : 319 0 O 
T. H. KINGERLEE, Oxford (accepted) 295 0 Oo 
Asumonds.« Reading: < sec, ho cs ee O21; 275 0 O 
SURBITON. 


For the Construction of Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, &c. 
Adelaide and Westfield Roads, Surbiton. Mr. S. MATHER, 


Surveyor. 

Killingback & Co., Camden Town fbi 43 
T. Rigby, Croydon . : : r , atm O07. 01) O 
Woodham, Fry & Fry, Greenwich . é srt OZs 0 0 
J. Bowles, Battersea . : 5 ; : bP Pt8O5 SG © 
J. Hunter, Croydon . . : : ‘ ; 892 0 Oo 
S. Hudson, Dulwich . ‘ : 850 0 oO 
W. Cunliffe, Kingston-on-Thames 834 4 4 
J. H. Jarvis, Surbiton : ¥ : FRY O32 GO 
5S. Kavanagh, Tolworth . : maar 704d bE. 

730 wORO 


S. ATKINS, Kingston-on-Thames (accepted). 


WOOLWICH. 
For Erecting Entrance Gates and Piers at the Workhouse, 
Woolwich, Mr. J. O. Cook, Architect. 
MURDOCK & CAMERON, Bucklersbury (accefied) £107. 0 oO 


— aaa uu 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Lancaster Bank, St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Mr, E. H, Shorland, of 
Manchester. 

AN order has just been received by the firm of “ Charles 
Carr,” Grove Lane, Smethwick, for a peal of bells, together 
with the oak wheels, beams and floor all complete, for a church 
near Cardiff, which is now undergoing restoration. 


A PORTLAND stone fountain has just been placed at the 
corner of Connaught Place, Hyde Park, W., bearing the 
following inscription :—“This fountain was erected by the 
Baroness de Barreto, A.D. 1892, on the site of one placed on 
this spot by the late Baron Henry de Barreto.” The work has 
been executed by Mr. C. H. Mabey, of Westminster. 

A NEW clock has been placed in Sharrow Church, Sheffield, 
by Mr. E, Bernard Tyzack, of Shirley Sharrow, in memory of 
his father. The clock has two large ornamental dials and two 
bells. The clock strikes the hours and chimes the quarter hours, 
and is a first-class piece of workmanship. Mr. Tyzack has also 
put a new floor into the tower and other repairs. The clock and 
bells were supplied and fixed by Messrs. Potts & Sons, Guild- 
ford Street and Cookridge Street, Leeds, under the supervision 
of Mr. J. B. Mitchell Withers, architect, Surrey Street, 
Sheffield. Messrs. Potts & Sons are also making new clocks 
for Wollaton Church, Nottingham ; Gainsborough new Market 
Hall, Lincolnshire ; and Great St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge, 

THE new Board Schools at Edmonton, London, are being 
warmed and ventilated throughout for Mr. A. R. Barker, archi- 
tect, 11 Buckingham Street, by Grundy’s warm-air ventilating 
firegrates, made and supplied by John Grundy, of London and 
Tyldesley. 

INTERESTING improvements in the engineering department 
of the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, have lately been effected. 
The establishment had been fitted with two hydraulic lifts 
worked by water purchased from the water company. There 
was also in existence a comprehensive steam service for heat- 
ing, cooking and laundry-drying purposes, from which the whole 
of the water of condensation was allowed to run to waste. 
These two matters have been now dealt with. A steam pump- 
ing engine has been put down in combination with a large 
hydraulic accumulator, giving a pressure of 130 lbs. per square 
inch, z.é. equal to the maximum obtainable from the street 
mains, and from this the lifts are now supplied, the waste water 


JOHN 


er cent. residue. 

Y, Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
4 Cardiff and Hereford Water 
_ 4 Works. 

} # Specially adapted for Con- 

@ crete Floorsand Street Paving, 


}====9 “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMEAT 
Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 

‘ n the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 


Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&o. Railway and water communication. 


PILKINGTON & CO, 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMORGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalledf or Quality ,Colour , and Durablity, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


TS L . 
wy \ “Model Dwelling,’’ New- 
9) castle Exhibition 1887. 


THE LIMMER 


DALE, 


ES (1871. 


Telegrams :— 


“HMMER, LONDON.” Pao 
ORM.OF BLOCE ~ ; 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to be obtained at the Company’a 

Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
’ ways, Footways, 
Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 


Telephone:— 


862, 


ondon , 1862. 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), _ 
Monument Chambers, 
2\ KING WILLIAM 


Ps 


ASPHALTE 


AND 
FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White , Silica Paving. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
’ always on hand. 


ay LIGHT SEA GREEN. eid ie = 
G7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. Pannist. particulars 
an b2 obtained 
DAR NeSER ogaee fone sae 


FOR PRIOHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THH SEORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


ITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 


GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPHOIAL OCONTRAOT REQUIRED. 
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being collected and continuously repumped. The whole of the 
condensed water from the steam service, as well as from the 
exhaust pipes of the laundry and pumping engines, 1s trapped, 
collected and returned to a tank, from which it is pumped hot 
to the boiler. The net result of the double alteration is that 
the saving of coal from use of the hitherto wasted hot water has 
proved more than sufficient to compensate for the extra steam 
used by the pumping engine. There 1s a positive reduction of 
coal consumption, while on the other hand all the water for the 
lifts and half the water for the boilers is obtained absolutely 
free of cost. The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Archibald Smith & Stevens, of Battersea, who at the same time 
overhauled both the passenger lifts, and to a large extent 
reconstructed one of them. eds 

AN Elgin paper says :—Mr. W. Ogilvie, slater, has been 
engaged unroofing the Star Inn, a very ancient building, and 
one of the few remaining bits of “Old Elgin.” The roof of the 
inn was covered by slabs of freestone, some of them being of 
large size, and weighing over half a hundredweight. These 
“slates” were secured by a wooden nail. It measures 44 inches 
in length by half an inch in thickness, tapering to a point. The 
wood is fir, and is quite sound despite its age. The slates were 
“ nicked” on the edge, and rested on the nail, which was driven 
into a hole bored in the sarking. The weight of stone borne 
by these old roofs must be enormous. 

THE Patent Hinge Company, Croft Works, Croft Street, 
Willenhall, have purchased the hinge manufacturing business 
lately carried on by L. Baxter & Co., and have removed the 
same from Wood Street to the above address, where they have 
erected commodious premises for the manufacture of all kinds 
of wrought-iron hinges. 

THE Norwich Mercury says:—In connection with the 
Festival held at Dereham on Bank Holiday a sham fire-engine 
contest was arranged between the Dereham Brigade (under the 
command of Captain Harris and eight men) with a Merry- 
weather engine, and the Fakenham Fire Brigade (under the 
command of Captain C. W. Horsley and eight men) with a 
Shand-Mason engine. After being inspected by General 
Bulwer the brigades were drawn up in line, and at the sound of 
rocket the men were despatched for the engines. The Faken- 
ham engine was at the King’s Arms Yard, and the Dereham 
engine at the Station House. The conditions were for each to 
put the horses in, get up steam, and play two jets of water 
over the Cowper Chapel. The Fakenham engine did this in 
just over eight minutes, and as the Dereham engine took four 


and a half minutes longer, the large crowd indulged in a good 
deal of * chaff” at the expense of the local brigade. This, 
perhaps, was only natural, but not quite fair, as the Fakenham 
engine cost much more than its rival, and is certainly a superior 
engine in every way. 

At the meeting of the Lancashire County Council, held in 
Preston, the following motion was negatived by 53 votes 
against 9 :—“ That all contractors be required to sign a declara- 
tion that they pay trades union rate of wages, and observe the 
hours of labour and conditions recognised by the trades 
union.” 

THE Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have sanctioned 
the recommendations of the Warehouse Committee to construct 
half-deck floors over the two end compartments of each of the 
blocks of warehouses Nos. 8 and 9, and to apply hydraulic 
power to certain of the hoists at the Albert Dock warehouses, 
&c., at a total estimated cost of 5,270/. ; additional skylights in 
the roof of the Wapping Dock warehouses, at an estimated 
cost of 350/.; and the proposal of the Docks and Quays Com- 
mittee to erect a corrugated iron shed over a portion of the 
roadway on the north side of the north shed at the Coburg 
Dock and to form a roadway to the north of the proposed shed, 
at an estimated cost of 2,900/. 

A NEW Cambridge quarter clock, showing the time upon 
three 7-feet copper dials, with all the latest improvements 
inserted, has just been set going at St. Paul’s Church, Alnwick, 
Northumberland.’ The above has been presented to the 
church by Mr, Percy, county coroner of Northumberland, in 
memory of his parents, and the work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Potts & Sons, Leeds; also the makers of Lord 
Grey’s clock, Howick Hall; Alnwick and Newcastle-on-Tyne 
clocks ; The Chesters, near Hexham ; the Abbey clock, Hex- 
ham; Morpeth Station clock; Whittingham Church clock, 
near Alnwick; and are now making Great Salkeld Church 
clock and chimes, Cumberland; Hartlepool parish church 
clock and chimes; Cleckheaton Town Hall clock; Colne 
(Lancs.) Town Hall clock. 

THE Baths Committee of the Liverpool Corporation have 
visited Upton Asylum, Chester, to examine and report on the 
Blackman system of clothes drying as installed in the laundry 
there. The visitors, headed by Mr. Ball, J.P., deputy chairman 
of the Baths Committee, were met by Mr. Thompson, chair- 
man of the Asylum Visiting Committee, Dr. Davidson, resident 
medical superintendent, and Mr. Stanhope Bull, county sur- 
veyor. After looking over the entire laundry, where they first 
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noticed a Blackman fan, 42 inches diameter, exhausting steam 
from the washhouse, the visitors were shown the drying-room. 
The committee were anxious to see everything for themselves, 
and they took clothes from the hydro and hung them on the 
lines, where, to their surprise, they only hung eight minutes 
before being thoroughly dry! The clothes were sweet, and 
totally unlike those dried by any other arrangement indoors. 
Whilst in the old style of drying in closets there is little or no 
ventilation, and the clothes are practically stewed or baked, 
with the Blackman system no closets are necessary, the clothes 
being hung in an open room through which fresh air is being 
continually drawn, and the drying is under perfect control. 

IT is stated that the contract for 10,000 tons of cast-iron 
pipes for the Glasgow Corporation for the Loch Katrine water 
extension scheme, has been secured by Messrs. Laidlaw & 
Son, Alliance Foundry, at a contract price of about 61,000/., and 
for laying these Mr. James Young, the successful offerer, receives 
about 21,500/, 

THE Gas Committee of the Walsall Town Council have 
recommended for acceptance the tender of Messrs. Rubery & 
Co., of Darlaston, at 2,590/, for the iron roof for the new retort 
house at the Pleck Gasworks. 

THE Partick contract of the Lanarkshire and Dumbarton- 
shire Railway has been let to Mr. A. H. Boyle, contractor. 
This contract comprises the construction of the branch railways 
from Maryhill to Partick, and a portion of the authorised main 
line through Partick, Whiteinch and Scotstoun, and forms a 
most important link in the circular route in connection with the 
Glasgow Central Railway. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE new chancel erected for the parish church of Churt has 
been inaugurated. The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Tompsett & Kingham, Farnham, from designs by Mr. I’Anson. 

THE death is announced of Mr. T. F. Hill, builder, of 
Woolton, at the age of forty-six years. Mr. Hill was a member 
of the Much Woolton Local Board and chairman of the local 
gas company. 

At Calcutta the Standard Life Assurance Company have 
commissioned Mr. F. W. Stevens, F.R.I.B.A., of Bombay, to 
design their proposed new offices. The buildings are to be 
erected in Dalhousie Square, just opposite the Dalhousie 
Institute, and at the corner of Wellesley Place, leading direct 


to the Viceregal Palace. The style of architecture adopted is 
Renaissance, and the facade of the building will be 176 feet in 
length, the greatest depth being 98 feet. At the corner of 
Wellesley Place and Dalhousie Square there is to be a stately 
tower 148 feet high, its base being square up to the third floor, 
and above this it changes into an octagon, which is crowned by 
a circular masonry dome. 

REPORTING on the Blackpool Tower, Messrs. Maxwell & 
Tuke, the architects, say that the fourth and last foundation for 
the tower legs is completed, and everything is now ready for 
the erection of the steel superstructure. The directors visited 
the works of Messrs. Heenan & Froude, at Newton Heath, and 
inspected the first of the four legs, which is built and put 
together in the yard. This leg, which is to be sent to Blackpool 
immediately, is 50 feet in height and 18 feet square, and when 
erected will convey a good idea of the great size of the tower. 
The estimate of Messrs. Heenan & Froude for the lifts has been 
accepted. These are arranged with two cages, each capable of 
lifting fifty persons at a time. The lifts will be actuated by 
three sets of accumulators, which will be fed by three hydraulic 
pressure pumps, and these in their turn will be driven by three 
independent gas-engines of the “ Otto” type, with an aggregate 
of 240 indicated horse-power. 

AT the quarterly meeting of the Berwick Town Council a 
letter was read from the manager of the North British Railway 
Company, stating that plans for the reconstruction of Berwick 
Station were receiving due attention, and that the work would 
be a question of time, as statutory powers would have to be 
obtained from Parliament. The reconstruction of Berwick 
Station will mean an outlay of several thousands of pounds. 

THE tower of Hindolvestone Church, Norfolk, in which for 
the last three months signs of rapid decay have been noticed, 
has-collapsed. The church is considered to be about 700 years 
old, and was partially restored in 1804. The tower is the only 
portion of architectural value, and it is hoped to use any portion 
worth preserving in the new church, which has become a 
necessity. 

THE Staffordshire Advertiser says :—Though the increase 
in the population of Stafford during the last decade was very 
small, as the census returns showed, it would now appear as if 
there were a tendency to expansion, and this though there is 
no particular spurt in any of the existing industries to account 
for it. The indication is given by the steady demand for 
houses, which in many instances cannot be supplied. The 
class of house with a rental of from 20/. to 30/. is in particular 
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badly wanted, and larger and better houses would probably 
easily find residential tenants, as at the present time there 1s 
hardly any untenanted property in the neighbourhood. _ 

THE new law courts at Madras, the total cost of which has 
been 12,98,163rs., have been opened last month. The main 
tower is adapted to carry a new third order dioptric light, and 
when completed it will be about 175 feet high, or 50 feet higher 
than the present lighthouse. The style of building is Hindoo- 
Saracenic, freely treated according to local requirements. 
Almost all the materials used in the construction, except the 
heavy steel girders to carry the floors and roof, were manufac- 
tured locally. A large number of artisans have been kept em- 
ployed, and the decorative work has given employment to 
many of the men trained on the works by men who were 
originally taught at the School of Arts. 

LOCAL talent is not always reliable. In Bombay, about the 
same time, a four-storeyed building in Cowasjee Patel Tank 
Road collapsed, burying twelve persons. The house, which had 
only been built some seven or eight years, is four storeys high. 
It is built in the ordinary native fashion, with timber uprights 
and crossbeams to sustain dead-weight, while the intervening 
spaces of the walls between the woodwork are filled in with the 
usual class of country bricks. The woodwork in parts had 
become decayed, and from this defect it is supposed that one of 
the lower crossbeams of the house being unable to stand the 
strain brought to bear upon it by the wind and the weight of 
the upper floors suddenly snapped, with the result that the 
whole of the rooms at the back of the house on the three upper 
storeys collapsed inwards, and fell into the room on the ground- 
floor, burying the occupants. 

THE official report of the London United Trade Committee 
of Carpenters and Joiners just issued includes a history of the 
strike of the London carpenters and joiners for an eight hours 
day in May of last year. The total receipts in connection with 
the recent strike show an income of 26,3647, of which the 
various societies of carpenters and joiners contributed 11,6982; 
other trade unions, 3,938/.; miscellaneous contributions, 9,6952.; 
and an item of 7/. 5s. 6¢. for strike pay returned. The total 
expenditure was 26,7712, of which 25,500/. odd was expended in 
strike pay to the London men. 

THE value of new buildings erected in Denver, Colorado, 
and suburban towns for the year 1891 was 2,100,796/,, showing 
a decrease of 1,207,529/7. A great many of the large business 
blocks, the construction of which was commenced in 1890, were 
completed during the year. 
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THE Works and Improvements Committee of the Hove Com- 
missioners have recommended that 11,000/. should be borrowed 
to carry out the extension of the Medina Esplanade. 

AT a meeting of the Chertsey Rural Sanitary Authority on 
Tuesday, August 2, Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, 
was appointed engineer for the sewerage and sewage disposal 
of Weybridge and Oatlands, and was instructed to prepare 
plans and estimates for submission to the Local Government 
Board. It is proposed to collect the whole of the sewage of the 
district by gravitation at one point in Weybridge, whence it will 
be pumped to the sewage-disposal site on Hollick’s Farm, in 
Chertsey parish, and there purified by chemical precipitation in 
tanks, followed by filtration through 28 acres of suitable land. 

IT is announced that a valuable field of coal, 6 to 7 feet 
thick, has been discovered at the Ashton Moss Colliery, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. It is believed to extend to the colliery boundary, 
and if this proves to be correct it will cover at least a thousand 
acres. 

THE death is announced suddenly of Mr. James Duggan, 
architect, of Swansea. 

THE Brierley Hill Local Board have appointed Mr. J. E. 
Wilcox, of Birmingham, to advise the Board on a complete 
system of sewage disposal for Brierley Hill ; Mr. Wilcox, in the 
preparation of his plans, to utilise the existing sewers and 
appliances as much as possible. 

THE Tunbridge Wells Town Council have decided to ask 
Mr. J. Mansergh, C.E., to make a comprehensive report to the 
Council dealing with the sources of supply, mode of storage, 
present and probable wants of the borough and water districts, 
and generally with the whole of the questions of water supply 
and waterworks of the borough. 

THE Horwich Local Board have obtained powers from the 
Local Government Board to borrow an additional 3,700/. for the 
construction of forty-four new streets. 

THE restoration of the old abbey church, Llanthony, is 
shortly to be proceeded with. 

THE Water Committee of the Glasgow Corporation have 
agreed to purchase from the Improvement Trustees 4,000 yards 
of vacant ground situated at the corner of High Street and 
George Street, and to be used as a new pumping station in 
connection with hydraulic pressure for power purposes. 
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THE Dundee Gas Commissioners have appointed Mr.W. H. 
Brownlee, of Glasgow, electrical engineer for the electric light- 
ing works in course of construction. There were fifty-three 
applicants for the post. 


THE Standard correspondent reports the opening of the 
first section of the Merwede Channel, which, when finished, 
will be the shortest route between Amsterdam and the Rhine. 
The channel, when completed, will be about forty-four miles 
long, 100 feet broad, and over 10 feet deep. The second section 
of the channel, from Vreeswyk to the Merwede, near Garinchin, 
is already well advanced in construction. 


ELECTRICAL. 


At Craig-y-Nos Castle Monsieur Trouvé, of Paris, is erecting 
a brilliant electric search-light on one of the towers. By this 
means the whole of the valley can be lit up, and objects 
discernible in the night time at very long distances, and Mr. 
Surridge, the resident electrician, is putting up an electric 
fountain on the stage of the theatre. 


AT Denver the Cable and Electric Street Railway Company 
have added forty-two miles of electric lines to their extensive 
system of street railways during the past year, making a total 
of 142 miles of rapid transit lines in the city and its suburbs. 


A REPORT has been drawn up by Mr. McMullen, electrical 
engineer, and Mr. A. Collins, borough surveyor of Reading, on 
the question of a suitable scheme for lighting the town by 
electricity. 


_ THE Wolverhampton Town Council have approved of the 
Lighting Committee’s report relative to the supply of electricity 
within the borough and the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to advertise for tenders for the construction of the 
necessary works. 


THE New York Engineering News says a plan to utilise the 
water power of the Ocmulgee River for furnishing the city of 
Macon, Ga., with electric lights and motive power has been 


repared by a syndicate of capitalists, who will, it is stated, | ° : 
pep y y P ; ; ; of porcelain ware and a notable art display, including repro- 


' ductions of many of the Thorvaldsen sculptures. 


expend 150,000 dols. in the proposed work. The plan provides 
for the construction of a dam of wood and stone across the 


river about 8 miles above Macon, and the excavation of a canal | 
show to some extent the forest resources of the State. The 


50 feet wide and 8 feet deep from the dam to the power 
Station, one mile below. The power will be furnished by 
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Arundel, Dacre and Granville Houses (Duke of Norfolk’s Estates). 


turbines of 600 horse-power each. The projectors think that 
about 6,000 horse-power can be furnished, and that electric 
motive power can be furnished to mills and factories at 5 dols. 
per horse-power. 

AT Dublin official testings have been made of the electric 
light installation at the Central Station, Fleet Street, under the 
direct supervision of Mr. Robert Hammond, head of the firm 
of Hammond & Co., the engineering house that has carried 
out the whole work; Mr. E. Manville, of London, electrical 
engineer to the Corporation of Dublin ; and Mr. Spencer Harty, 
city surveyor. 


IN consequence of the lighting of the city of St. Louis, 
U.S.A., by electricity, the manufacture of electrical supplies 
has, it is reported, been greatly augmented, until it now aggre- 
gates 1,000,000/, 

ONLY sixty-one spans of the main structure of the Liverpool 
Overhead Railway are now required to complete it, and it is 
hoped that the railway will be finished in October. The 
electrical generating station is far advanced, and the directors 
have obtained powers for constructing certain extensions at the 
north and south ends of the undertaking. 


THE following resolution was proposed at the meeting of 
the Barnsley Town Council :—“That the electric light be 
installed on a site in Beckett Square, at an estimated cost of 
18,382/., but that at present only 13,332/. be expended ; that 
Mr. A. Bromley Holmes be appointed electrical engineer, and 
that he be instructed to prepare all plans, specifications and 
estimates of the electrical plant, and that the borough surveyor 
be instructed to prepare the plans, specifications and estimates 
of the requisite buildings, and that such plans and estimates be 
submitted to the committee as early as practicable ; and that 
application be made by the Council to the Local Government 
Board for their sanction to borrow the said sum of 18,3827.” 
An amendment not to proceed with the matter was carried. 
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long and 42 inches in diameter at the small end. The super- 
structure of the building will contain, besides heavy timber, fine 
finished woods, showing the grain and structure of the woods, | 
and a complete exhibit of shipbuilding material. | 

| 


THE authorities of Harvard University have applied to Chief | 
Peabody, of the Department of Liberal Arts of the World’s 
Fair, for 7,000 square feet for a thoroughly representative 
educational exhibit from that historic institution. 


FOREIGN Governments participating in the World’s Fair 
have been requested to furnish before September 1 the plans 
of the buildings, if any, which they propose to erect at the 
exhibition. It is not the intention to reserve space for build- 
ings for them beyond that date unless there should be special 
reasons for doing so. 

THE State authorities of New York have applied for floor- 
space in the Transportation Department of the World’s Fair, 
in which to make an elaborate display of models, maps, reports 
and statistics delineating the railroad system of that State, and 
illustrating the history and present stage of development. 


IT was feared by many at first that the fine arts exhibit at 
the World’s Fair would be perhaps its weakest feature, because 
of the fact that art in America is yet too young to have pro- 
duced many works of great merit, and because the exhibition 
is to be held so far from the great European storehouses of art 
treasures that it was believed doubtful if any considerable 
number of them would be exhibited. So far from this being 
the case, however, it is now certain that the art exhibit will be 
one of the most complete and splendid that visitors will have 
the privilege of seeing. 

IT is proposed that two or more crack English locomotives, 
with English crews, shall make the run from New York to 
Chicago over one of the main railroad lines, and that the same 
number of the best locomotives of American manufacture do 
the same, and that the results be compared. 


For the Washington State Building at the World’s Fair 
lumbermen of the State have already donated 113,000 feet of 
lumber and 174 huge logs, measuring from 24 feet to 121 feet 
long, and from 21 to 42 inches in diameter at the small end. 
The logs alone are valued at 10,000 dols. 

_ SAN BERNARDO. county, Cal., is contemplating the exhibi- 
tion at the World’s Fair of a “palace” of native salt, using 
blocks of crystallised salt that measure 12 by 12 inches, and 
are transparent. 
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Mr. NAHUM BARNETT, an architect of Melbourne, has 
under consideration a project to arrange for a visit of a party 
of Australian artisans to the World’s Fair. 

THIRTY-FIVE railroads which enter Chicago will expend 
110,090,000 dols, in increasing and improving their equipment 
and facilities for transporting World’s Fair visitors and freight. 

THE lady managers for Virginia, together with their auxiliary 
board, have undertaken to raise 16,000 dols, for the Virginia 
Building at the World’s Fair, which is to be a full-sized repro- 
duction of Washington’s home at Mount Vernon. 

FRANCE intends to show its skill in landscape gardening at 
the World’s Fair. A cablegram has been received from the 
French Commission asking that it be allowed to do, and bear 
the expense of, the “ whole decoration of the spaces surrounding 
the Horticultural and the Woman’s Buildings.” 

THE Wisconsin World’s Fair Building will have a 5,000 dols. 
grand staircase, the donation of the Morgan Company, one of 
the best known firms of the State. 

DAOUD SIFICO, a wealthy merchant of Algiers, on a recent 
visit to Chicago, obtained from the World’s Fair authorities a 
concession to establish an Algerian village and attractions on 
Midway Plaisance. According to his account the village will 
be a marvel, in its way, of Oriental construction and highly 
interesting exhibits. The building will have a Moorish dome, 
towers and ornamental minarets, a café concert-hall capable of 
seating 1,000 persons, a Moorish café, a Kabyle house with 
Kabyle labourers, an-Arab tent village with Arabs, some desert 
tents and an illustration of what an Arabian desert camp 
really is. ; 

THE Society for the Prevention of Smoke of Chicago has 
given the tug companies notice that after September 1 the 
owners of all tug-boats emitting smoke will be prosecuted. 


A YEAR'S BUILDING IN CHICAGO, 


AN account of the building operations at Chicago during the 
year 1891 is given in the report of Her Majesty’s Consul, Mr. 
J. Hayes Sadler. 

Building, he says, was carried on last year to an unprece- 
dented extent, and as has already been stated 11,805 buildings 
were erected, with a total frontage of 53} miles. A number of 
large hotels have been constructed for the accommodation of 
visitors next year and the ever-increasing population; some 
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capable of receiving many hundred people are already open 


and absorbing the increased number of people who are con- | 


stantly arriving, and some in course of completion. Many 
large business blocks in the heart of the city, containing from 
four hundred sets to eight hundred sets of offices, have been 
opened, and are being gradually tenanted; others are being 
constructed or planned, buildings which formerly were con- 
sidered fine and solid constructions for business purposes being 
pulled down to be replaced by loftier erections, so that the 
maximum amount of rent may be obtained on the minimum 
space of ground, and some of the largest stores in the world 
have been opened during the last year. Already the effect of this 
concentration of business in a limited space, little more than 
half a mile square, has begun to be felt, and the masses of 
people and vehicles of all sorts, with the cable lines forming an 
almost continuous train of cars, which crowd the principal 
streets from morning till seven o’clock in the evening, have 
become a matter of consideration with a view to some means of 
relieving the pressure. Almost all the public buildings, theatres, 
hotels, railway stations, private offices, and large stores are con- 
centrated in or quite close to this limited space, and are not 
distributed, as in most other cities, over a wider area. Every- 
thing here, too, seems in a hurry, and it is not easy to thread a 
way through the crowded streets. With the sole exception 
of New York, the value of a site in this portion of the city 
is perhaps greater than in any part of the world ; 40,000/, has 
lately been given for a corner lot, 20 feet by 40 feet, or 507. per 
square foot. 

__ There are other reasons, such as danger in case of fire, 
which have led to much controversy on the subject of these 
tall buildings, so many of which have lately been erected, 
from twelve storeys to twenty storeys high, one of them 
reaching an elevation of 275 feet, and insurance companies 
have formulated a fresh schedule, augmenting the rate on such 
buildings as may be used for mercantile purposes. The city 
authorities have also stopped granting permits for buildings of 
unlimited height, pending an ordinance on the subject. 

_ To illustrate the marvellous rapidity with which these tall 
buildings are constructed, the Ashland block may be men- 
tioned, a construction of steel, stone and terra cotta at the corner 
of Randolph and Clark Streets, close to the City Hall, seventeen 
storeys in height, on an area of 140 feet by 80 feet. It was built 
in midwinter, and work was continued by day and night by 
relays of men, strong arc electric lights being used by night ; 
artificial heat was furnished by 100 small salamander stoves, to 
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enable the builders and masons to work at that season of the 
year, and protection from the cold winds was given by several 
hundred yards of thick canvas. The skeleton of steel for each 
floor is first erected, each column, girder and rafter being lifted 
and placed in position by steam power, and as these are rivetted 
with red-hot rivets, and as the storeys rise they are filled in 
with square blocks of terra cotta and brick. On December 6 
last year six floors were completed, and the steel skeleton for 
the three next storeys was for the most part placed. On 
December 19 ten floors were completed, and the steel shell for 
three more storeys was mostly in position. Thus the entire 
construction of four floors of a building 140 feet by 80 feet, 
divided into numerous rooms was solidly built in 13 days, or 
one floor in 34 days. About 60 iron and steelworkers, 100 
brick masons, and 35 terra-cotta setters were continually at 
work, The enormous quantity of iron and steel used in this 
new mode of construction, which was only first tried six years ago, 
has created quite a new industry, and the employés have already 
their organisation under the term “architectural ironworkers.” 
Steel has now almost entirely taken the place of iron, of which 
tlhe first few of these tall buildings were constructed. The 
foundations are tiers of steel rails embedded in concrete, the 
beams stretching 10 feet or 12 feet under the street ; this plan 
was found necessary on account of the nature of the soil, so as 
to bear the great imposed weight. These beams are made at 
the Illinois steelworks, or come from Pennsylvania. This new 
method of building is said to be lighter and stronger than the 
old system, and to be absolutely fireproof ; the greatest varia- 
tion in the plumb-line from base to top of these tall buildings 
has been found not to exceed half an inch. 

Fifteen hundred permits to remove buildings were granted 
last year at an average charge of about 12s. each; frame 
buildings are no longer allowed to be built within certain city 
limits, and it has for some time been a common practice, when 
new residences are erected or the land sold, to bodily remove 
the old wooden or brick house to some distance away from the 
district where improvements are made. This is done by raising 
the house by means of screw levers on to a platform of baulks 
under which rollers are placed, and by chains and windlass 
worked by horse-power, the house is slowly moved along the 
centre of the streets until it reaches the spot where it is destined 
to remain on a new foundation. Out of the houses moved last 
year 140 were of brick and the rest of wood ; two of them were 
four storeys high and thirty-three of three storeys. It is not 
uncommon for the families to remain if these houses as. usual 
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during the process of removal. Sometimes houses are removed 


on barges and taken up the river to be replaced in a more . 


remote situation. 


VALUE OF LAND IN CHICAGO. 


THE British Consul at Chicago, Mr. J. Hayes Sadler, says it 
could scarcely be expected that the immense rise in the value 
of real estate in and around the city, mentioned in the annual 
report for 1890, would continue in the same degree; prices, 
however, have been well maintained all round, property in the 
vicinity of the Exhibition has still further increased in value, 


and there is a disinclination to part with land anywhere except | 


at a considerable advance. ; 
Rapid transporiation service has an immediate effect on 


property in the suburban districts, and those sections, where , 


rapid means of reaching the business quarter of the city are 
provided, increase proportionately in value. The new south 
side elevated railroad is now completed to Thirty-ninth Street, 
which is reached from Congress Street in fifteen minutes, and 
before the Exhibition is open will be carried as far as the 
World’s Fair grounds, where people will be transported in 
thirty-one minutes. Along this line a great increase has taken 
place in the value of real estate ; one vacant block has lately 


been sold at 4,000/. more than it was worth a year ago, and | 


another at a rise of 60/. a front foot, or 60 per cent. on former 
value. For property in the immediate neighbourhood of the 


Exhibition, the rise in value, which was last year equivalent | : Raat be 
| cussing the causes which have led to the present situation. 


to 300 per cent. or 400 per cent., has been maintained and 
higher prices given; quite a new town has sprung up, 
and many hotels and apartment-houses are projected, and in 
some instances commenced, Rentable property in any desir- 
able situation in the city is extremely rare, and may be said 
almost not to exist ; apartment and office rents, though in no 
case have they decreased, have not very materially increased 
during the year, as so many new buildings have been con- 
structed ; it is difficult to foresee what may be the result next 
year when the Exhibition is open ; there are scarcely any un- 
rented houses in any good situation, and the city is increasing 
at the rate of about 100,000 a year. Leases for ninety-nine 
years are now not uncommon. Hotel prices are on the rise, 
and have increased considerably during the year. A single 
bedroom at one of the principal hotels costs now about 16s. a 


day, or if on the American principle, 17. or 14. 5s. a day, while « do it in. 


a sitting-room or really good accommodation entails much 
greater daily expense, What they will charge next year is yet 
a problem. 


THE LATE 1, A. WALKER AND THE MANCHESTER 
SHIP CANAL. 


Mr. R. W. PERKS, M.P., who was the legal adviser of the late 


Mr. T. A. Walker, and who conducted the negotiations between 
Mr. Walker’s executors and the Manchester Ship Canal Com- 
pany for the termination of the Ship Canal contract, has 
published the following statement :— 

On the death of the late Mr. Walker in November 1889 it 
became the duty of his executors, Mr. Walker having no 
partners, to carry on the contracts in which Mr. Walker was 
then engaged. The two largest contracts were the Manchester 
Ship Canal, and the Harbour Works at Buenos Ayres, for the 
Argentine Government. There were various smaller contracts, 
such as the Preston Docks. The executors have completed, to 
the satisfaction of the various parties concerned, all the smaller 
works. In the Argentine, where the position has been by no 
means free from difficulty, they have, since Mr. Walker’s death, 
carried out works to the extent of more than two millions 
sterling, and have completed a series of three great docks 
which are full of shipping, and these great commercial works, 
hardly inferior in importance to the Ship Canal, are steadily 
approaching completion. Mr. Walker’s executors have no 
desire to add to the difficulties of the Canal Directors by dis- 


The position, so far as the late Mr. Walker and his executors 
are concerned, is simply this. Mr. Walker agreed to execute 
works to the extent of 5,750,000/.,, and to do so in four years, 


_ namely, by January 1, 1892. At the time of his death in Novem- 


ber 1889 he had done 1,914,8647.. His executors then under- 
took the work, not by favour of the Canal Company, but 
because they were legally and equitably bound to do so, and 
for twelve months they carried on the works, with the assist- 
ance of all Mr. Walker’s old agents, at a rate of progress 
which has not been surpassed either before or since. They 
worked at the rate of 142,000/. per month, and by October 31, 
1899, had done additional work amounting to 1,558,077/. in 
value. To complete their original contract they had then 
2,278,000/. more work to do, and they had fourteen months to 
It is not probable that they would have finished this 
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work by January 1, 1892 ; but it is certain that had the works | 
been pushed forward at the speed with which the executors | 
were working, the works which Mr. Walter undertook would 
have been finished, as he anticipated, about July 1892. The 
executors had no sort of responsibility after October 1890 ; and 
their only financial interest in the canal undertaking is that 
they are in certain events entitled to share in the proceeds of 
the sale of plant and machinery. Their contracts with the 
Canal Company were terminated by agreement to the satisfac- 
tion of both parties, and the arrangements were approved by 
the shareholders. Whoever is to blame for the present mis- 
fortunes, certainly no one familiar with the history of the canal 
can blame either Mr. Walker or his executors. They do not 
pretend to possess Mr. Walker’s genius or determination ; but 
they unquestionably pushed forward the canal works with 
enormous vigour and at an unrivalled speed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND REFUSE DESTRUCTORS. | 


AT the meeting of the Mechanical Science Section of the 
British Association in Edinburgh on the 4th inst. Professor 
Forbes made a communication on the “Application of 
Destructors, especially to the Electric Lighting of Edinburgh.” 
He said his object was to enable the citizens of Edinburgh to 
see the enormous natural advantages which existed in the city 
and their relation to electric lighting. These advantages the 
people were not fully aware of, but they must surely be taken 
advantage of at an early date. These advantages would enable 
them to obtain electric light at a price cheaper than gas—a 
thing which had not been possible in any town. In regard to 
the history of the prospects of electric lighting in Edinburgh, 
he said that a few years ago the city of Edinburgh unfortu- 
nately, in their interests, had purchased the gas factories, 
entailing upon themselves the paying of a perpetual annuity 
of Io per cent. to the shareholders of the old company. At the 
time that was in contemplation he (Professor Forbes), being in 
Edinburgh, wrote a letter to the leading daily paper on the 
subject, pointing out that by their act the authorities were 
probably preventing themselves from gaining ultimately the 
benefits of the electric light when it became a useful com- 
modity. A leading article in that organ, representative of 
public opinion, stated, in reference to his letter, that it had 
been conclusively proved that Edinburgh was one of those 
towns which the electric light did not suit, and that was 
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BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (Hat End), ~ 


sufficient answer to him. He believed, however, that the 
views of the citizens of Edinburgh and the Town Council had 


_materially changed since that time, and every effort would be. 


taken to introduce the electric light in the best and most 
economical manner possible. His subject was divided into two 
heads. First he had to speak abcut the use of destructors for 
burning the city ash-bin refuse, and the means of using these 
destructors for generating steam so as to apply it directly to 
the generation of electricity for lighting. He would deal with 
the natural advantages of Edinburgh which enabled it to over-. 
ceme one of the most serious causes of the high price of elec- 
tricity in other central stations. The reason why Edinburgh 
was peculiarly well situated was that it had very high land in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the town. He specially referred 
to Arthur Seat. At the summit of Arthur Seat there was a gully 


| looking down in the direction of Portobello, which, by means of a. 


very short dam, enabledthem to makeareservoir which would not 
be the least unsightly in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, which 
would be invisible in all directions from which Arthur Seat was 
such a magnificent object, and which could only be seen from 
the direction of Portobello. After that a pipe line could be 
taken down to Lochend—nearly a mile distant. The height of 
the reservoir would be 725 feet, that of Lochend was 83 feet. 
By building a dam near the summit of Arthur Seat they could 
get a reservoir to a height. above Lochend of 605 feet, and the 
content of the reservoir was approximately 2,000,000 cubic feet;: 
which meant 28,800 horse-power hours—that was, 28,800 
working for an hour simply using up the water in the dam. 
That was on the assumption of 75 per cent. efficiency in the 
turbines and pipes. The cost of the pipes gave about 1/. per- 
horse-power. Working from facts taken generally from the 
working of central stations all over Europe, he found that they. 
could obtain a maximum output from the 28,000 horse-power in. 
the central station of 12,500 horse-power. Supposing 3,000. 
continually working in the form of steam-engines, the working. 
total was 15,625 horse-power. They thus saved the cost of 
12,500 horse-power on pumps and engines, which would 
probably cost about 200,000/., replacing it by pipes and turbines, 
which probably did not come to more than 35,000/. altogether 
and the reservoir. Pumping engines and turbines were now so. 
perfect that they might expect to get a horse-power delivered 
for every three pounds of coal. Experience showed that , 
including coal wasted in getting up steam, banking fires, five. 
pounds of coal were at least required. .They were thus saving 
about two pounds of coal per horse-power by keeping the 
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engines and boilers always working to their maximum amount. 
Thus with a maximum of 15,625 horse-power they had a mean 
output of 2,600 horse-power all the year round, and the saving 
of two pounds of coal per horse-power amounted to 20,000 tons, 
which, at 20s. per ton, meant a saving of 20,000/. per annum. 
Leaving that point, he said he had a few remarks to make on 
the use of destructors. There was no doubt that the use of 
destructors for getting rid of refuse and getting up steam for 
electric-lighting purposes would play an important part in the 
future. In Edinburgh they would be able to use destructors 
with the utmost advantage, as the difficulty regarding hydraulic 
storage was done away with. He then briefly described the 
destructor used in Leeds, and in his concluding remarks he said 
that what was wanted wasan inventor to come forward with some 
means of storage which would be applicable to continual or 
alternating currents. 

Mr. G. Watson also read a paper on the “ Disposal of 
Refuse.” He first dealt with the present position of the ques- 
tion, contending that the methods of disposal now generally 
adopted were, in most instances, incomplete, wasteful and 
injurious to the public health. He recommended destruction 
by fire for the final disposal of all refuse, and gave a description 
of each of the principal furnaces at present in use in this 
country. 

Mr. James Binnie said there was not the slightest doubt 
that the destructors afforded the means of getting rid of a 
nuisance which he believed was rapidly on the increase. Major- 
General Webber said the means of storage had not had suffi- 
cient prominence up to the present time. He thought Pro- 
fessor Forbes’s remarks deserved serious attention. Mr. Reid, 
engineer to the Water Trust, said that probably the Cockburn 
Association would have something to say were they to make 
excavations on the top of Arthur Seat. He commended the 
method of burning refuse. If Professor Forbes was right, they 
could get as much heat out of the ashes as would give motive 
power for electricity, and they had gained a perpetual motion. 
Bailie Gulland regarded the erection of destructors in the city 
as a serious proposal, and he would like to know whether they 
were not likely to become a very great nuisance. His proposal 
was to have a destructor erected away from a population, where 
they could destroy that amount of refuse which could not be 
disposed of for agricultural purposes. He was against district 
destructors. Mr. Deacon, in reply to a question by Bailie 
Gulland, said that so far as his experience went, there was not 
a sign of smoke or any floating matter from the destructors. 


ELECTRIC 


He conceived that there might be some difficulty when the 
attempt was made to utilise the steam. In replying to the dis- 
cussion, Professor Forbes said it was the universal experience 
that there were no obnoxious fumes from the destructors. Mr. 
Watson having also briefly replied, both gentlemen were 
accorded a vote of thanks. 


UTILISATION OF THE ENERGY OF FLOWING WATER. 


A PAPER by Mr. F. Purdon and Mr. H. E. Walters, London, on 
the “ Utilisation of the Energy of Flowing Water,” was read at 
the meeting of the British Association. The Purdon-Walters 
motor was described by means of cartoons. ‘The motor was 
designed to convert the energy of flowing water into mechanical 
power for the purpose of driving electric, pumping, grinding 
and other plant. The machinery of the motor was carried ona 
pontoon, below which was a lower deck or platform attached to 
it by uprights. When at work the motor was moored at right 
angles to the direction of the current, and adjusted itself 
automatically to the varying levels of flood or tide. The lower 
platform covered in the moving parts and provided for the 
motor taking the ground without damage in shallow water, and 
even being worked in that condition. The mechanism acted 
upon by the water consisted of blades fixed at even intervals to 
an endless chain passing over two vertical end wheels, the links 
of the chain gearing with flat surfaces provided on the wheels. 
The bearings for the wheel shafts were placed at such a level 
on the pontoon that half the chain and blades, controlled by 
fixed guiding rollers, were submerged in the water, while the 
other half was suspended in the air. In deciding whether any 
particular stream or estuary was suitable for the use of the 
motor with advantage as compared with heat engines, it was to 
be remarked that most available figures referring to the working 
cost of these engines were based upon a day of ten hours, 
whereas the water motor could be worked with very little atten- 
tion, even in a tideway, for a greater number of hours, and in a 
river perpetually. The cost of a machine was estimated at 
300/7., and the annual cost per horse-power 7/7. tos. The 
section then heard a paper by Mr. H. D. Pearsall on an im- 
provement on the hydraulic ram, which increased its efficiency. 
The paper gave an account of the most thorough investigation 
which had ever been made of the hydraulic ram and of 
modifications in its construction which were suggested by this 
investigation. These modifications had resulted in what was 
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for practical purposes a new class of machinery, inasmuch as 
thé hydraulic ram as hitherto known had been used merely for 
raising water by the agency of small streams of flowing water, 
and it was not practicable for practical reasons to extend its 
use beyond such cases; whereas the new machines were 
adapted to utilise all the power of the largest rivers, and that 
either for pumping water or: for compressing air. By means of 
compressing air they also provided a new and most effective 
plant for the transmission of water-power to a distance, for 
which there was very great need in many directions, as par- 
-ticularly mentioned by Professor Unwin in his address. Results 
obtained from the working of four of these new engines were 
given, which showed that the imperfections recognised in the 
hydraulic ram had been successfully avoided in the new 
machines, and it was shown that their effectiveness, or the per- 
centage of useful work to gross power, which they gave was far 
in excess of that of the much more complicated machinery 
which had hitherto been used for the same purposes, and its 
cost was also very much less. Each engine already made had 
a power equal to seventy ordinary rams, and engines of one 
hundred times this power are about to be constructed. 


THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY, 


AT a special meeting of the Court of the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers, held at the Guildhall, under the presidency of the 
master (Mr. W. H. Bishop), it was reported that Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, Bart., M.P., was unable to be present, owing to 
another engagement. Dr. Robert Farquharson, M.P.,a member 
of the Court, reported his attendance at the eighteenth annual 
congress of the Sanitary Association of Scotland as the retiring 
President, the Marquis of Huntly being elected President for 
the year. Ina paper by Dr. Neil Carmichael, of Glasgow, on 
“Consumption,” it was stated that one-seventh of the total 
annual deaths in the kingdom are due to consumption, and in 
the discussion of the paper Dr. Matthew Hay, medical officer 
of health, alluding to the reduction in the deaths from that 
disease in Aberdeen, ascribed it in a great degree to the im- 
provement in the sewerage system of the city, and expressed the 
opinion that pollutions of air and water by sewage emanations are 
actively predisposing causes of tubercular diseases as well as 
those of the zymotic class. Dr. Ebenezer Duncan, in a statis- 
tical paper dealing with the abnormally high percentage of 
sickness and mortality among plumbers, said :—“ The large per- 


centage of plumbers who suffer from sickness, sore throat, and 
diarrhoea, and the still larger number who die from consump- 
tion of the lungs, points to the direction in which to look for 
the evil effects of sewage gas.” The Clerk laid before the 
Court communications from the Agents-General for Tasmania, 
Western Australia, New Zealand, South Australia, Queensland, 
New South Wales and Victoria, with reference to the technical 
education and registration of plumbers in the Australian 
Colonies. The Court decided to render all practicable assist- 
ance to the object by furnishing information as to the character 
and working of the company’s system in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


THE REMOVAL OF BUILDERS’ PLANT. 


A MOST remarkable case came before the Queen’s Bench 
Division in a sitting for the consideration of Crown Cases on 
the 6th inst. The point raised was whether under an ordinary 
building agreement, giving the freeholders power of re-entry on 
the land in case of default, a builder could be convicted of 
larceny for removing his own plant before the freeholders had 
actually entered, on default under such agreement. The Chair- 
man of the West Kent Quarter Sessions supplied the following 
statement of the case for their lordships’ consideration :— 

‘“‘ Albert Walters was indicted before me and other justices 
of Kent in quarter sessions assembled on June 30, 1892, for 
having, on the 23rd and 25th days of April last, feloniously 
stolen five loads of building materials (poles, ladders, doors and 
window-frames, &c.), the goods and chattels of Frederick Adam 
Stigant, Charles Day and Walter Cuckney. It was proved in 
evidence that the prisoner was a builder by trade, and had, on 
January 6, 1892, entered into an agreement in writing with the 
prosecutors. The materials which the prisoner was charged 
with stealing were proved to have been brought by him upon 
the land after the completion of this agreement, and to have 
been taken away by him against the will of the prosecutors on 
the days charged, and converted to the prisoner’s use. It was 
proved that the prosecutors were the freeholders of the land in 
question, and had executed no grant or conveyance thereof to 
the prisoner, but had only received from him an agreement to 
purchase, and that from the time the prisoner began to build 
the freeholders were in the habit of entering the land and in- 
specting the progress of the work without asking the permis- 
sion of the prisoner ; but it was admitted by the prosecutors that 
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they had made no entry upon or taken possession of the land 
and houses under the conditional power conferred by clause 7 
of the agreement. It was contended on behalf of the prisoner 
that clause 8 of the agreement, upon its true construction, was 
intended. only to operate to vest the materials on the land in 
the prosecutors after actual possession had been taken by the 
prosecutors under clause 7. It was contended by the prosecu- 
tion that the words ‘and in actual possession’ in clause 8 were 
a mere recital of a fact (¢.e. the prosecutors’ actual possession as 
freeholders), and could not be read as meaning ‘if in possession 
under clause 7,’ and that clause 7 related to a different state of 
things, and conferred further powers than the prosecutors 
possessed as freeholders of the land. It was further contended 
on behalf of the prisoner that clause 8 of the agreement (what- 
ever its construction might be) was void and of no effect between 
the parties, the agreement not having been registered as a bill 
of sale. The Court overruled both the objections taken on 
behalf of the prisoner. The prisoner was convicted and sen- 
tenced, but the Court respited the execution of the sentence till 
after the decision of the Court on this case. The question of 
the Court is whether, upon the above facts and under the 
above-mentioned agreement, the materials taken by the prisoner 
were at the time in question the property of the prosecutors, 
and whether the prisoner was therefore properly convicted of 
larceny. If the Court should be of opinion that the prisoner 
was properly convicted the conviction is to stand, if otherwise 
the conviction was to be quashed.” 

Mr. Walters was not represented by counsel. 

Lord Coleridge, in giving judgment, said by the contract, as 
usual, the freeholders were, under certain circumstances, as a 
penal measure—in order to compel the contractor to perform 
the contract—to have the power to re-enter and take possession 
of the plant, materials and tools of the contractor. And accord- 
ing to the construction contended for by the prosecutors, the 
moment the things were brought on the ground they would be 
in the possession and become the property of the employers, 
who might take them and sell them. Had not the case been 
actually reserved by a Court of Quarter Sessions it might have 
been deemed quite impossible that such a construction could 
have been suggested. The conviction must be quashed. 

Lord Justice A. L. Smith concurred. The question is, he 
said, whether the prisoner could be convicted of stealing these 
things, and that depends upon whether they were his or the 
prosecutors’. Now there was a clause in the contract that in 
certain events the building owners might re-enter and take 
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possession of the plant, materials and tools ; and under that it 
was contended that as soon as the things were brought on the 
ground they became the prosecutors’, before any such re-entry. 
It is impossible to maintain such a construction, and conse- 
quently it is impossible to support the conviction. 

Mr. Justice Cave also concurred, and observed that, accord- 
ing to the construction contended for on the part of the prose- 
cution, the employers might at any moment seize and sell the 
plant, materials and tools, even although all the work had been 
duly completed. 

Mr. Baron Pollock also concurred, observing that the build- 
ing contract was in the usual form. 

Mr. Justice Bruce concurred. 

Conviction was accordingly quashed, and it is to be hoped 
compensation will be at once paid to Mr. Walters, without 
having recourse to further proceedings. 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 


AT the Liverpool Assizes on Tuesday, Messrs. Clegg & Sons, 
architects, Manchester, sued the International Okonite Com- 
pany, who are manufacturers at Newton Heath of electrical 
wires and cables, to recover balance of commission and 
payment for work done. The case came before Mr. Justice 
Denman, without a jury. The plaintiffs in July 1890 were 
employed by the defendant company in connection with the 
erection by them of a factory and offices at Newton Heath, and 
they now claimed the sum of 129/. 13s. 3¢, balance of com- 
mission and for work done in preparing plans, elevations and 
specifications, the charge being at the rate of 3 per cent. on the 
amount of the contract. The plaintiffs further claimed 737. for pre- 
paring drawings, quantities, &c., and obtaining tenders for a pro- 
posed new tank building and for altering the shape of the site. 
The defence was that the 129/. 13s. 3¢. was not owing, and it was 
contended that the rate of interest was to be at 23 per cent. 
and not 3 percent. The defendants also said that the plans 
and specifications for the tank building, for which the 732. was 
charged, were not prepared according to instructions, and were 
returned to the plaintiffs. The defendants put in a counter 
claim for damages, their contention being that the plaintiffs had 
improperly and negligently carried out the work, and that they 
(the defendants) had been put to considerable expense in con- 
sequence. The plaintiffs in the pleadings denied that there 
was any negligence on their part, and submitted that great care 
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was exercised in their work, in which the defendants required 
alterations to be made from time to time. A considerable 
number of witnesses were called on each side, and a number of 
documents relating to the case were put in. At the close of 
the arguments his lordship said he would like to examine the 
documents, and would postpone giving judgment for a time. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES. 


A COMMUNICATION by Mr. A. E. Siemens on the electric 
locomotives on the City and South London Railway, which 
had been supplied last year by Messrs. Siemens Brothers & Co., 
was read at the meeting of the British Association. He said 
that each locomotive carried two motors, and the use of all 
gearing was obviated by winding the armatures of the motors 
on the axles of the wheels of the locomotives. When the train 
was started the current was regulated by the driver, so as not 
to exceed a certain amount, by means of switches inserting 
resistances into the main circuit, but these resistances were cut 
out within half a minute of starting, so that the waste of energy 
in the resistances was kept as low as possible. Each locomotive 
fully equipped weighed 133 tons, and the weight of the train of 
carriages it had to draw was about 21 tons, to which weight 
had to be added that of the passengers. A summary of the 
results was also given by means of tables. Mr. J. H. Greathead, 
engineer to the City and South London Railway Company, said 
the locomotives were very satisfactory, especially as regarded 
the armatures. It was quite obvious that it had been proved 
conclusively that electricity would furnish a means of dealing 
with the traffic in large cities in a most satisfactory way, and 
quite as economical as could be accomplished by great 
locomotives in the ordinary manner. Professor Sylvanus 
Thompson, in the course of his remarks, said it was a question 
of design and construction whether they could work the motors 
with field magnets giving strong enough intensity to the mag- 
netic field to enable them to work with small currents. Mr. 
Traill, Antrim, then gave an account of the Giant’s Causeway 
Electric Railway. Professor G. Forbes said that the success 
which had attended the working of the electric locomotives on 
the City and South London Railway was a sufficient answer 
to those who held up numerous accidents to armatures in the 
past, and pointed out that electric traction was still in an 
experimental stage. The manner in which -Messrs. Siemens 


had overcome all the difficulties was the obvious one of making | 
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the motor large enough. The critical thing in the working of 
electric locomotives for traction was not so much the efficiency 
for a high speed as it was for the starting-point. It was at the 
lowest speed that the greatest precaution had to be taken as to 
the working of the machine. In replying to the discussion 
Mr. Siemens said the principle at low speeds was caused by the 
resistances, but whether the motor was a little more efficient or 
not was really of no consequence whatever. The section then 
thanked him for his paper. 


THE MONT BLANC OBSERVATORY. 


LAST year M. Janssen, the director of the Meudon Observatory, 
made the ascent of Mont Blanc in order to examine the 
practicability of the scheme for establishing an observatory. 
He found that at 40 feet below the surface of the snow there 
was no solid bed of rock for the foundations of a building, and 
therefore he conceived the idea of constructing one which could 
be kept in its place by the snow itself. An association was 
formed, and the funds obtained were spent in the construction 
of an observatory which, after having been put up in the 
grounds of the Meudon establishment, has been taken to pieces 
again and sent off to Chamounix, from which place it will be 
taken up to the summit of the mountain and put together. 
The new observatory is of timber and is about 25 feet in 
height, being divided into two compartments of storeys, sur- 
mounted by a square platform, with an iron balustrade and a 
wooden scaffolding for the reception of the various meteoro- 
logical instruments. There are several rooms in each compart- 
ment or storey, for the use, upon the one side, of the director 
and his staff, and, upon the other, of tourists and their guides. 
These rooms will be provided with barrack furniture and with 
small stoves for heating and cooking purposes, the fuel used at 
first being anthracite. The two storeys communicate with 
each other by means of a spiral staircase, while there is a 
straight ladder with a trapdoor giving access to the room for 
the guides. Ventilation is provided for by means of tubes, 
while the windows of the upper storey, with double framework 
and double panes of glass, afford views in various directions, 
among others towards Chamounix, with which it is intended to 
communicate by means of semaphoric signals when the atmo- 
sphere is sufficiently clear. All the timber has a thick coat of 
fireproof paint, and each piece of wood is numbered so as to 
facilitate the observatory’s being easily put together—a work 
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which, it is hoped, will be completed by the end of September. | 
It remains to be seen whether the building will remain in its 
place by the simple process of letting the planks which are to 
form the outer walls down some distance into the hardened | 
snow. 


THE PROPOSED FORTH AND CLYDE SHIP CANAL. 


A PAPER was read at the meeting of the British Association, 
which was prepared by Mr. D. A. Stevenson, on the “ Forth 
and Clyde Ship Canal.” At the outset of the paper reference 
was made to the principal canals of the world. The various 
steps taken to construct suitable canals connecting the Clyde 
and Forth were then enumerated. Were such a canal con- 
structed between the Forth and Clyde as would allow the 
largest class of vessels to enter, a great deal would be done to 
prevent the numerous wrecks which took place annually on the 
west coast of Scotland. The largest warships in the fleet would 
be enabled to pass from one coast to another within six hours. 
The route for the canal recommended by Mr. Stevenson passed 
up the valley of the Forth at Alloa, and found its exit on the 
shores of Loch Long after passing through Loch Lomond. | 
When completed such a canal would save from 487 to 141 

miles. ‘The expected traffic through this canal would amount 

to 9,000,000/. of tons annually. Its estimated cost was 8,000,000/. | 
A project had been made to connect Grangemouth with the 
Clyde directly, but such an undertaking would prove much | 
more costly. The Loch Lomond route was the one which 


would be of most advantage to commerce, while for purposes 
of national defence its importance could hardly be over- 
estimated. 

Mr. Macfie said that he had not the least doubt but that the | 
Loch Lomond route was the best. Such a canal was almost 
indispensable in time of peace, and would be of inestimable 
importance in time of war. The route through the Pentland 
Firth was much too expensive when only twenty miles had to 
be traversed. 

Mr. Head said that it would have been more advantageous 
for them to have had the length of the locks and kindred 
matters brought before them. He then adverted to the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Ship Canal, and stated that a canal gave 
the greatest impetus to commerce when it went as far into the 
country as possible. He discouraged the project’s advance- 
ment until further inquiry had been made upon the subject. 


Admiral Erasmus Ommanney favourably criticised the pro- 
posal, but took exception to the proposed tunnel, as he sup- 
posed only mastless vessels could pass through it. It was 
explained, however, that the tunnel would have a headway of 
150 feet. 
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13539. William Frederick Nicholson, for “ Improvements 
in hand implements for ‘ tooling ’ stone surfaces.” 

13550. Robert Lawson, for “Improvements in safety ap- 
pliances or devices for station plaiforms, dock or pier walls, or 
other places where persons might accidentally fall off in the 
dark.” 

13564. Charles William Bond, for “ An improvement relat- 
ing to the construction of house roofs.” 

13596. Thomas Richard Bird, for “Improved means of 
attaching door-knobs, handles and the like to their spindles, 
applicable also to other purposes.” 

13620. William Adamson Bramley, for “ Improvements in 
or connected with planes.” 

13644. Henry Harris Lake, for ‘ Improvements in metal 
sashes.” 

13700, William Henry Bushell, for “A water heater and 
circulator.” 

13790. The Garner Patent Safety Hoist Company, Limited, 
and James Garner, for “ Improvements in and connected with 
hoists.” 

13819. William White, for “ Improvements in paving blocks 

for roads, footpaths and other surfaces.” 
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THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAMAN.—Aug. 
Chapel. Mr. 
Aberdare. 

ACCRINGTON.—Aug. 26.—For Building Methodist Church 
and School. Messrs. Heywood & Harrison, Architects, Com- 
mercial Chambers, Accrington. 

ATHERTON.—Aug. 23.—For Building Technical School. 
Messrs. Banks, Fairclough & Stephen, Architects, Church 
Street, Leigh. . 

BARNET.—Aug. 31.—For Building Laundry, Wards, Porter’s 
Lodge, Stone Shed, Boundary Walls, Bath-room, &c., and for 
Fitting Laundry, Steam and Hot-water Work, &c. Mr. W. H. 
Mansbridge, 140 High Street, Barnet. 

BELFAST.—Sept. 1.—For Building Detached and Semi- 
detached Villas, Knock. Mr. J. Dunville Coates, Solicitor, 
41 Chichester Street, Belfast. 

BELMULLET.—Aug. t9.—For Building Storehouse at Eagle 
Island Lighthouses. Mr. Owen Armstrong, Secretary, Irish 
Lights Office, Dublin. 

BINGLEY.—Aug. 24.—For Building Stabling, Coachhouse, 
&c., at Inn. Mr. John Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queens- 
bury. 

BISHOPS CASTLE.—Aug. 24.—For Building Service Tank, 
Filter Beds, Laying Cast-iron Pipes and Supplying Portland 
Cement. Mr. W. Wyatt, Pride Hill Chambers, Shrewsbury. 


25.—For Works to Welsh Baptist 
T. Roderick, Architect, Ashbrook House, 


BLACKPOOL.—Aug. 27.—For Extension of Market. Mr. J. 
Wolstenholme, Borough Engineer, Town Hall. 
BowDon.—Aug. 27.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 


Stanhope Bull, County Surveyor, 84 Northgate Street, Chester. 

BRISTOL. ne id 24.—For Rebuilding Confectionery Works 
and Additions to other Premises. Mr. W. B. Gingell, Archi- 
tect, Alliance Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 


BROMLEY-BY-Bow.—Sept. 6.—For Extension of Asylum. 
Messrs, A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street. 1DACe 

BURNLEY.—Aug. 30.—For Building Electric-light Station. 
Mr. F. S. Button, Borough Surveyor. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Aug. 22.—For Building Board School 
for Infants. Mr. Reginald — Churchill, Architect, St. Paul’s. 
Square, Burton-on-Trent. 

CHESTERFIELD.—Aug. 23.—F or Building Business Premises. 
Messrs. Flockton & Gibbs, Architects, 15 St. James’s Row, 
Sheffield. 

CLEATOR Moor.—Aug. 27.—For Building Chapel, School- 
room and Classrooms. Mr. W. G. Scott, Architect, Victoria 
Buildings, Workington. 

CopForRD.—Aug. 22.—For Building Public-house. 
W. H. Hardwick, Architect, Warminster. 

Cork.—Aug. 25.—For Building Fire Brigade Station. The 
City Engineer. 

COULSDON.—Sept. 10.—For Additions, &c., to Cane Hill 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr. C..H. Howell, Architect, 3 Lancaster 
Place, Strand, W.C. 


Mr. 


DUBLIN.—Aug. 20.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. P. F. 
Leonard, Architect, 34 Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin. 
EDINGLEY. —Aug. 23.—For Restoring Church. Mr. C.. 


Hodgson Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham. 

ENNISKILLEN.—Aug. 25.—For Additions to Royal Hotel. - 
Mr. C. J. M‘Carthy, 12 Westland Row, Dublin. 

GLascow. — Aug. 24.—For Building Tenements, 
Market. The City Engineer. 

GRAYS THURROCK.—Aug. 25.—For Supplying Broken. 
Granite. Mr. C. Cobham, Surveyor, 63 High Street, Grays. 

Hor.ey.—Aug. 24.—For Constructing Sewers, Precipitation. » 
Tank, &c. Mr. J.  Anstie, 17 Victoria Street, S.W. 

IVYBRIDGE.—Aug. 26.—For Additions and Works to Con- - 
gregational Church. Mr. C. Smallridge, Fore Street, Ivybridge. 

LINCOLN.—Aug. 22.—For Building Two Shops. Mr. J. H.~ 
Cooper, Architect, “Lindum Road, Linculn. 

LONDON.—Sept. 24.—For Building Ward’s City of London 
School for Girls, Victoria Embankment. The City Surveyor,.. 
Guildhall, E.C. 

MANCHESTER. — Aug. 24.—For Construction of Public 
Conveniences at Infirmary Flags. The City Surveyor. 

MANCHESTER.—Aug. 25.—For Building Stabling at Glossop, - 


Saltz. 


and Steamship Storehouse at Grimsby. Mr. O. 8S. Holt, 
Secretary, London Road Station, Manchester. 
MAPPLEWELL.—Aug. 26.—For Works to Church. Messrs. 


Oliver & Leeson, Architects, Moseley Street, Newcastle-on- - 
Tyne. 

_ Moorrown.—Aug. 25.—Fer Building Detached ‘House. 
Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, 46 Great George Street, Leeds. 

Mortey.—Aug. 24.—For Building Spinning Shed, Spring- 
field Mills. Mr. John Kirk, Architect, Dewsbury. 

NEWCASTLE. —Sept. 12.—For Laying Cast-iron Pipe Sewer. 
Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, 30 Great George Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

NEWPORT.—Aug. 26.—For Constructing Sewers with 
holes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. F. W. B. Waterworth, 
Surveyor, Newport, I.W. 

OLDHAM.—Sept. 5.—For Building Central Electric Lighting 
Station. Mr, A. Nicholson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Oldham. 

OSMINGTON.—Aug. 29.—For Building Farnbarte, Messrs. 
Crickmay & Sons, Architects, Towns Thomas Street, Weymouth. . 

PATRICROFT. ba 19.—For Building Registrar’s House, 
Two Chapels and Entrance Gates for the Urmston Burial 
Board. Messrs. Whittenbury & Mather, Architects, 74 King 
Street, Manchester. 

PONTYPRIDD.--Sept. 5.—For Works to Pontmafon Bridge. 
Plans, &c., at the Police Station, Pontypridd. 


Man- 
Borough 


THE 


BLACKMAN VENTILATI 


NG CC 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 


Instaliations for Mechanical Ventilation, 


_ TRADE MARK 


invite correspondence from Committees, 
Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


“WARMING AND VENTILATING 


any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment oz transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACKMAN, 
Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


Architects, 


TH: ELECTRIC BLACKMAN. 


 claicRaAn Wf 


TRADE MARK 


“Head Office:—63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

PRopus.—Aug. 28.—For Altering and Renovating Chapel. 

Mr. Sampson Hill, Architect, Senmon’s Terrace, Redruth. TEN DERS. 

RICHMOND.—Aug. 26.—For Constructing Pipe Sewers, &c. ACTON. © . 
Mr. F. Wentworth Shields, 6 Delahay Street, Westminster, | For Erection of Addition to Fremin plan! Lodge) Springheld 
S.W. Park, Acton, for Mr. W. C. Smith. Mr. E. Monson, jun., 

ROCHDALE.—Aug. 24.—For Building Dwellings and Stables F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Acton Vale. 
at Fire Station. The Borough Surveyor. SOOLE & Son, Richmond (accepted ) ‘ «6280.00 

RyHopE.—Aug. 29.—For Earthwork and Foundations, New | For Erection of Two Shops in Church Road, Acton, for Mr. 
Asylum. Mr. CT. Hine, Architect, 35 Parliament Street, R. Poulton. Mr, Epwp. MONSON, jun., F.R.I.B.A,, 


Architect, Acton Vale, W. 
G. HOOPER, Acton (accepted) . ‘ . » £43750 SFO 
For New Roads and Gulleys on the Kingswood Park Estate, 
Acton. Mr. E. MONSON, jun., F.R.1.B.A., Acton Vale, W. 


Westminster, S.W. 
SALFORD.—Aug. 25.—For Building Model Lodging-house. 
The Borough Engineer. 


SEDBERGH.—Aug. 31.—For Building Hostelry, Sedbergh Wonteote. : i ; : : ; . £1,100 0 0 
Grammar School. Mr. J. F. Curwen, Architect, 51 Highgate, Hall . é ‘ : - ; - - 975 0 -o 
Kendal. Tomes & Wimpey . : : . e : 942 0 0 

SL1Go.—Aug. 26.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding Light- Ruckham . : : é 4 ( : 923 0 0 
house Towers. Mr. O. Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights. Hudson : ; 3 . ° 920 0 0 
Office, Dublin. Sous : Rea rane ere oR Be 9.0 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 29.--For Earthwork and Foundations On aaa . , ‘ , : ' : 3 Sae 
for New Asylum. Mr. G. J. Hine, 35 Parliament Street, West- Tova ‘ : . : : : : : a ° “pe 
minster. ety 4 BALL (accepted ) ‘ ; : ; - ‘ 782 0*0 

SWINDON. — Aug. 22.— For Building Cottages, Stables, ee es 

fices, &c. Mr. H. J. 5 Regent Circus, Ne eh 
Swen ret Cpe at eae ee ise L For Cattle Sheds and Other Buildings, Woodfield Farm, 

W m HAMSTOW.—Aug. 26.—For Constructing Concrete Monies trby Dodge) armand on ee 

ALTHAMSTOW.—Aug. 26.— t f ; ; 
and Stoneware Pipe Sewer. Mr. G. W. Holmes, “Town Hall, gO ee alone Meier £455 9 0 
Walthamstow. BRIGHTON. 


: AeA, i f Sea Defence Works at Lancing Ga 
West HAM.—Sept. 27.—For Compounding and Maintain- | For Construction = & “ap. 
ing for Six Months Main Beam Engines at. Abbey Mills Pump- Cooke & Co. Battersea.  .  . £1,718 £1,694 £1,089 


Py Tse cigs! Hooke’ @ounty: Hallicespane J. Lane, South Shields . : - 1,594 1,565 1,013 
ne ae Rah sac pe eee Civ Pclecigir tat TIS W. Gradwell, Barrow-in-Furness . 1,588 1,584 1,002 
x 3 . . o 
Woop GREEN.—Aug. 31.—For Building Brick Bridge and Pe Bechstein Pa set 1466 a3 
Widening Roadway. Mr. J. W. Britton, Earlham Grove House, J Phicksous Stekibane : fs "133 1,406 913 
; : pe SD ° ~ ’ ’ 
Wiced Seon ae F. Bevis, Portsmouth . . . 1,422 1,404 909 
YARMOUTH.—Aug. 25.—For Building House at Southtown. W. Swales, New Shoreham . 1,384 1,345 872 
Mr. Sidney Rivett, Architect, 5 South Quay, Yarmouth. Morgan & Co., Southampton | 1,202 1,198 762 
YORK.—Sept. 5.—For Building Pumping Station, Con- Lloyd & Powell, Walthamstow . 1,043 1,028 662 
structing Receiving Well, Screen Chambers, &c. Mr. J. Man- The first figures represent the value of the works to be con- 
sergh, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. structed at the cost of the Corporation, the second those at the 
YSTRAD RHONDDA.—Aug. 24.—For Building Eight Work- | expense of Lancing property owners, and the third those b 
g § Pp Pp pf 
men’s Cottages. Mr. D. S. Istance, Ystrad Rhondda. Mr. Carr-Lloyd. 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 


—<<____. 


PTS. oe 
PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAJor’s Patent. 


HEATING | 
APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 
THE SAFEST, 


iiae Gee) GRUNDY’S 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 2 Lr Gwe 
MOST SILENT and beg ae : apatite Patent Apparatus 


SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED rset 


—— For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
5 External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


Livery kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
near Manchester. 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


———et 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF Cf oe , = St 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and ioe ALL. KINDS. On naa 

Hand Lifts. = . te 1 i iiSTOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 
N free if i ( AND EVERY KIND OF 

~ |Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
3 as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
“t JANUS ad VV ORK S: G. WRIGHT Sz co. Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
j 2 : Have at the above address the largest Show-| more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
QU EE N S ROA D, rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen |and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 


Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney-| Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c. 
BATTERSEA., pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, ‘ rs 5 . 


> i 


————s 


Railings ke Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 
Liverpool :—40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St. Heating and Ventilatin Hot-Water Work. 
Manchester :—Norman Rowley, 3 Barta House, “BZ gee ; Coit Cases ae oe é JOHN GRUNDY, 
Deansgate. urton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


JQ eDING cases FoR THN ancuiTaor,| “2! COLD MEDAL RANGE ”!s) ypycAN TERRAGE, GITY ROAD, LONDON, 


Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand Telegrams :—' JoHN GRUNDY, LONDON." 
I , London, W.C. 


WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854, (N.B.—Perfect Success Guaranteed or No Paye 
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SUPPLEMENT 


I 
BROMLEY, BRITHDI 
For Alterations and Additions to 10 and 11 Bromley Common, | Foy Building Cottage and Boundary Wall, Brthaw 


Kent, for Mr. Christopher Turner. Messrs. BUSHELL & T. Rees, Brithdir « £228 
° . e ° ° 225 (@) Oo 
oi CROsES a al acy baled Street, a atv: Hy aM AS: W. Lewis, New Tredegar E : L i 7 aA BEG 
Draper . . ® ry 2 Fy « 753 10 O EASINGWOLD, 
eas & Son, Bromley* a * . ’ D ibe ne " For Erection of Two Eaaoo nt) Union Workhunee! Easing- 
Accepted with modifications. oh Accepied Tenders. 
CHESHUNT. T, Cariss, ironmonger and plumber , ° . £60 Io oO 
For Building Fifteen Cottages, Cheshunt. Mr. JAMES BUNCE, R. Curry, bricklayer, 00 6 ojos ype ys 4 220.0 
Surveyor, Cheshunt. Wsehea vt; JOUSI iret Sma OeRL Ades x4 TE 10: °O 
Green & Smith, Stamford Hill. . £2,925 0 0 Meader aN seep a ro 7c | t. 3, -9 O 
Porter, Waltham Cross , ‘ A : 262) OU" 0 EAST HAM. 
Dearsley, PondersEnd . . . + + 2,295 © ©} For Portion of Northern Main Sewer, Manor Park, for the 
White, Enfield Highway . , ° : meen Gy O East Ham Local Board. Messrs. SAVAGE & JONES, Joint 
Lawrence, Waltham Abbey 5 eas » 2,100 0 0 Engineers 
P) 7 ) e 
Surveyor’s estimate . , . . » 2,250 0 0 Adams, Wood Green - £3,769 
CONWAY. Bentley, Leicester. 3,209 


ae de7 


For Construction of Steel Suspension Bridge over River, for Neave, Forest Hill . 


oft ef © oe @ @ 
Ce ee ee a he ?D 
OpO7050)'0!) O10 
Oo000 000 


the Conway and Colwyn Bay Joint Water Supply Board. | Jackson, Leyton, > 3,933 

Mr. T. B. FARRINGTON, Engineer, Castle Street, Coisiay. Burrill, Manor Park. + 2,988 
J. Tildesley & Co., Willenhall re ie . £12,500 o o| JACKSON, Plaistow (accepted) bath fut 
J. Butler & Co., Leeds . ; 5,800 0 oO Cook & Co., Battersea. » 2,960 
ReéJi Dempster, Newton Heath . . = 174,000) 0. © Sec ReuA 
eee Seis 001 otic onTyng °° ° °| For Building Midhurst, Essex Road, Gravesend. Mr. Gro. R. 

(accepted) . : ; : : : , 3,750 0 0 CoBHAM, F.S.I1., Architect, 143 Edwin Street, Gravesend. 

: Quantities not supplied. 
CROYDON. F. Robins, Gravesend. ‘ . : ° £895 0 0 
For Building Six Shops and Premises at George Street, J.M. Dering, Gravesend , . . . .. 8932-0) --0 

Croydon. Mr. G. WARREN COOPER, M.S.A, F.S.I, T. J. Gilbert, Gravesend . : . . eh SOAs. 0250 

Architect, Bedford Row, W.C. Quantities supplied. Moulton & Wallis, Gravesend , . 040: Ou O 
Longley & Co. , Crawley . , ‘ , o£ 5577S 01 0 W. TUFFEE, Gravesend (accepied) . : t"S10 02-0 
P. Peters, Horsham . : ; ; : oie Ze GOO>O.. © H. Seager, Gravesend (withdrawn, error) , FATS 0-20 
W. Jelley, Wood Green... : ; Pie p22 IerOes O 
M. Taylor, Croydon . 5 : : - ».f-7,100 0 0 GUILDFORD. 

E, Triggs, Clapham . 6,700 o o| For Additions and Alterations to Ormonde House; Guildford. 
Mid-Kent Building and ‘Contracting Works, Mr. A. J. STURGES, Architect and Surveyor. 

Beckenham . “ . 6,687. 0 oO R. Smith, Guildford . ; ; : : »£3,6972207)0 
A. Bullock, Croydon. . : ; : 27% 63535, .07 0 R. Wood, Guildford . : : . ¢ ¢31,350:8202 <0 
A. Bulled & Co., Croydon . ; : 5.1 6.296510 40 Higlett & Hammond, Guildford ere ¢' 15284) FO +0 
Wallis & Sons, Maidstone s oo ae 2865) :0-2 © Stanley Ellis, Guildford . 5 . : ek 255 20-0 
Rey. SAUNDERS, Croydon (accepted ) 3 510; 200m OO Hall, Godalming : . . Bots fone eae O 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels,1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


VADAMANT, HULL” Sie: SE Y’s 


ges “ADAMANT ” PORTLAND 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Rarton-oh-Humber: 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations aud Railway Companiesin England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


& & 


Teer PURE EAN. 


“ves | 202 PHENIX ST., ST. PANCRAS, LONDON, N.W. | tem 


Association. Se SS always kept at the 


N.B.—A moderate 


veh stp eae oe WHITE GLAZED BRICKS & TILES (The Lane End Works, Lim.) wees oP bane, 
iti ew . aneras 

pec are ae BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE BRICKS, COPINGS, &c. (P.& S. Wood.) Ave ee 

rates. COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS (South Buckley Rock Brick Co, Lim.) Euston Road. 


RED FACING PRESSED & SANDSTOCKS (Ellis, Partridge & Co.) 
London Offices and Show-rooms:— 200 & 202 PHCNIX STREET, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 


PATENT PARQUET. _ PATENT SCHOOL DESKS. 


ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. 
wettinoron street, LEEDS. “yr LONDON “'st.’soutnwars, Sn. 
Telegrame, Telephone, 
vem: Tae THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. x 

Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 


Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:—GS8 OXFORD STREET. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 
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SUPREME NN _____________ 
LOND ON—continued. . 


KINGSWOOD. 


For Building Police Station, Kingswood. Messrs. MEDLAND 
Quantities Py Mr. F, E. Godwin. 


& Son, Architects, 


For Erection of Warehouses in Buck’s Row, Whitechapel, for 
Messrs. S. Schneiders & Sons. 


Messrs. WIGG OLIVER & 


Bowers & Co., Hereford . «£5,375 .0°.0 Hupsovn, Architects, 7 Bedford Row and 80 Leman Street. 

if Greenslade, Stroud 4,346 0 oO Quantities by Messrs. ¥ ranklin & Andrews. - 
Perrott, Bristol . 4,194 0 0 Hearle & Farrow 3 : ; > £17,299 0.0 
H. A. FORSE, ecm (accepted) 3,850 0 O T. Little ; ; ¢ ‘ : ; ; 17,210 0 O 
C. King & Son, Bitton 3,594- 01 0 ap &A. Bywaters 3 ; ; - : og 5600 0 O 
attley : * ° ei «° -10;37917-0, OC 

LINCOLN. 
for Building High-class School is Ste eee: of Gree- Haliegee Bros Sons , . . : ey x e 
m Road, Lincoln : : : ‘ 
stone Stairs with the Lindu eae ead cnt J. Mowlem & Co. E Reet 18637 300 
M. Otter & Co., Lincoln. .£5,440 0 0 £4,080 0 oO W. Scrivener & Co. 15,1 3007 O 
Baines, Newark . 5,300 O O 3,900 0 oO M. Patrick & Sons . 15,092 0 O 
W. Hensman, Horncastle B75 era CarRiG7 a ad W. Gladding 14,972 9 0 
H. S. & W. Close, Lincoln Eo 2a OnO Z.o40 2.0.0 J. Sparks 14,875 0 Oo 
Wright & Sons, Lincoln . 5,120. Of 0 TT OO Petry Co. % : 14,700 0 O 
PATTINSON BRos., Ruskington*4,860 0 0 3,010 0 O Harris & Wardrop . 14,597 9 O 
- Accepted subject to approval. 1 aie Son & Blomfield F 4 A 14500 °o oO 
; entle ° i 34,400 Gane 
LLANELLY. W. Brase & Son oat Oger gee ORG 
-For New Sick Warcs and Other Additions at Workhouse, J. O. Richardson . 14,389 0 Oo 
Llanelly. .Mr..W. GRIFBITHS, F.S.I., Architect, Llanelly. Garlick & Horton, Tanited: 14,300 0 O 
ae pene ow a BoGs £5) x ae ° ; For Erection of New Parish Hall ana eyes ie the Trustees 
pet of the St. Mary-le-Strand Freehold Estate Charity, Drury 
sii Je P ie x 4 Lane. Mr. ALBERT VICARS, Architect, Somerset Chambers, 
? 
tity. 2sJones > 4,449 O O tee Suan, Supp'ementary 
’ T. HUGHES (accepted) 4,389 oO O : General Contract. Estimates. 

G. Mercer . ; ‘ 4,360 0 oO Grover & Sons . , £4) 970 0. 0 - S260.0m0 
D. Davies . . : as tone 4,340 0 O Patman & Fotheringham . 4,760 0 0 225 0 O 
Architect’s estimate . . . « 4,310 0 oO Charteris eA A” Oe Wygg0° O60 Rage ae te 
: Shillitoe 5 : 5 14,4402 0 @O 227 50 20 
LONDON. — Dove Bros. 111145595" 10-0 215 0 O 
'. For Extending the Bayswater Jewish Mixed Schools. Messrs. Heath ’ .- 4,220 0.0 142 II oO 
NaS: JOSEPH & SMITHEM, Architects, Finsbury Pavement. Ashby Bros. a2 19 0hORG 238 0 oO 
S. BARNETT (accepted ) -£950 0 O Adamson & Sons 4,098 0 oO 225 0-0 
* For Structural Works at 15 Hyde Park Scniares Messrs. N. S. Pattinson 4,080 0 O 240 0 O 
Macey & Sons 4,075 0 O 204 0 0 


JOSEPH & SMITHEM, Architects, 45 Finsbury Pavement. 


VARE BROS. (accepted) 


. For Erection of Steam Boiler, Steam Waidet Heating Appara- 
tus and Hoet-water Supplies, for the Guardians of Lambeth, 
Lambeth. 
ALDWINCKLE, Architect, 1 Victoria Street. 
Z. D. BERRY & SONS, Westminster (accepted) £6,300 0 oO 


at their Infirmary, Brook Street, 


. £247 0 0 


Pavement. 
J. Dagnall 
S. Barnett 


Mirek: W. 


H. HANKS (accepted a 


For Decorative Work at No. 21 PeuibHdae Villas, Bayswater. 
Messrs. N..S. JOSEPH & SMITHEM, Architects, 45 Finsbury 


sf 2095537 10 
285 1200 
217310 0 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


oSPRAGUE'S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Booka for Installments, 3s. ; 


or pes Receipt. 58. 
rected 


ALL OFFIOE SUNDRIES SUPPLIR 
BPRAGUB’S TABLES, upon application, or steeped 
apr aneoms = Onyelope. 


fEwarts 346 Euston R° 
Hor , Lightning" 


BATH 


- Geyser. 


OIL and WATER 
WILL MUX 


WITH THE 


OIL & WATER POWDER PAINT. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and Others should 
send fora sample and price list of our Paints. 
SAMPLE 4d. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


Oi] & Water Powder Paint Co.; 
LIMITED, 

BARVEY STREET, HYDE ROAD, 
HOXTON, LONDON, N.E. 
TE Te EE Bd 
| Rae CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
V Price 2s.—Office, 175 Sitand London, W.C. 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and Enlarged for 1892. 
Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 

LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 

above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent-on application. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 4a 


Bevelled Wood Block 
Flooring. 


REGD. No. 60,808, 
Sole Proprietors :— 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Gt. Grimsby. 


SPECIALTY— 
** Baltie 
Redwood.” Za 


Prize Medal, 

Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 
Sanitary Exhibi- 
tions, 1885 and 1886. 


W. F. STAN EY; 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Art 

Department, Admiralty, ke. 

Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of svery 

description of the eee uality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List free. Engine Divider to the Trade, 
Address—4 & 5 Grea ‘Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C 

Also New Store, at 64 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1985, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY {*ivex.* 


STRODE & Co. {ezsuPeutsGhuretvscas-6} LONDON, 


/\STONE DEPOT. 


GETHING & GRICE, 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 


Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
Colour and Durability. 


.|iondon Offices: 201 WARWICK RD. 


And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithcgraphed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
> PRINTING WORKS, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


SJ WUIPPALLRC 


Manntfactuxers of 


ORURCE BORNITORE] 


EK 
%4 at freee: 2 LONDON.W.C. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Tithosrashy, at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 


Quantities’’ Box, Min. by 9in. by 5in neat and strong drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s. or made to order. Plans 
copied, reduced, enlarged, seloureds —W. HARDAEER, Electro- 
grapher, 21 Cursitor Street E 
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LONDON— continued. 


For Alterations at No. 23 Budge Row, for Messrs. English & | For Construction of Reservoirs, 


Son. Messrs, CHAMBERS & Son, Architects, College Hill. 
J. Greenwood ‘ : ‘ £685 ome) 


&c., in Connection with the Water PUPPY, 


LURGAN. 

Filter Beds, Machinery Houses 
Lurgan, 
Contract No. 4. 


Grover & Son. . 665 0 Oo ames Henry, Belfast . : i 2 

Hall, Beddall & Co. . 630 0 0 4 aucune: A ae 
Lawrence & Son. 650 0 o NORTHAMPTON. 

W. H. Smith 597 16 o| For Building Villa, Dallington Park, Northampton, for Mr. 
SNEWIN Bros. & Co. (accepted) . 594.9 oO AS fa Cooper. Mr. S. fi NEWMAN, Architect, North- 

For Cleansing, Painting, &¢:, certain Wards at the Infirmary, aeons 
High Street, Homerton, for the Guardians of the Hackney E. Archer Doi 6 -£956 0 o 
Union. Mr..W. A. FINCH, Architect,-Finsbury Pavement. GREEN Bros, (accepéed ) ap lige 926 0 Go 

Batchelor . é ; ~ £1,350 0 oO 

poe By ES OVATE PETERBOROUGH. 

Fiarkees et 782 0 o | For Building Seven Houses, for Mrs. Nutt, Rulland House, 
Porter 697 0 o Peterborough. Plans by’ Mr, JOHN SUTTON, Boroughbury, . 
Mills = : ¢ : : 650 0 o Peterborough. 

G. FLAXMAN, Islington (accepted) . 624 0 o| J: ig ebolls, Peterborough. . . £1484 17 6 

For Repairs and Painting at Infirmary, Paddington, for the cH Seve on ee as ; i ds ; ‘ 
Buargians of the Poor. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Archi W. SIBLEY, Peterborough (accepled)  , (AGED) O% 0 

Stotes® Co £1 Liste He E. Faulkner, Peterborough : : -. 1,180 0 o 
Jenner ws ; : ; oe e J. T. Spencer, Peterborough a 1,120 0 oO 
Batchelor . = . ‘ 687 15 o 

Matthews Bros. ; : 670 0 oO PLYMOUTH. 

Hilder & Edge . 663 12 0 For Alterations to No. 1 Caprera Terrace, North Road, for 
Prout. ; 630 0 Oo Mr. J. Stephens. Mr. JAs. HARVEY, 'M. SuAS Architect, 
G. FOXLEY, King Street (accepted ye P72 120 G Bradford Chambers, Plymouth. 

For Erection of Addition to Iron Mission-room at St. Paul’s, aes eager ; ete? 
Hounslow, for Rev. W. E. Bull, M.A. Mr. Epwarp W. T-Bone. Pie tl : diqeeaek 
Monson, jun., F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Acton Vale, W. SAE ey PRoke Fees 

, ju rchitect, Ac e 
Nort & Son, ’s nia oe y W. H. Cole, Mutley, Plymouth; 2 128.20 o 
pyuwat (accepte ) 4155 © O| THos, Davey, Plymouth (a: cepted) 1257 0.0 
LONG EATON. 
For Slaughter-houses, Cattle Lairs, Drying Houses, Piggeries POLLOKSHAWS. 
&c., Long Eaton. Mr. ERNEST R. Ripcway, Architect, For Lifting and Re-dressing the Causeway, Pollok Street. 
Long Eaton. Quantities by Architect. A. & J. ‘Faill . ' : : “5b. 8 3 
A. & S. Mains, cet. £2 A ES wn Re jes) 
Cooper, Nottingham. : pA wy eae Beate. SALISBURY. 
Perks & Son, Long Eaton 2 Lige l7 > O° Or Providing and Fixing Boiler, Steam Engine and Deep- 
Wheatley, Nottingham 2,000 0 oO well Pumps, with suction and ‘delivery to floor- level, 68 feet, 
Bull, Long Eaton 1,960 0 oO and Sinking a New Well, for the Salisbury Urban ‘Sanitary 
Youngman, Long Eaton 1,935 0 oO Authority. Mr. JOHN C. BOTHAMS, City day eae 
Brown, Long Eaton (accepted ) 1,899 15 9 EASTON & ANDERSON, London (accefied ) 2,40 Ge One G 


THE DENSMORE. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE. are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge—thus one DENSMORE per- 
forms the work of two arene machines. 

NO LIFTING OF CAR sarees Sh Pee 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK 

If yourequireanythingin Tooting Supplies, 
give usa calland look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
« promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators, 


~The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Tuition bys: to Shorthand Writers on application 
Office. Telephone No, 11321 


ART METAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrought- Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings yee 
of all kinds. ESTIMATES 


OH APPLICATION. 


London Sample 
Room :— 


49 Farringdon St., B.C. 


SCOTL 
Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 


Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


OLUME XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 
f—- JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 


i Ss = 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. 


The 
Most Durable, 
Economical, Simple, 
and Efficient Range in the 
Market. 


QAVTOTAVUVATAUUAAU TTT mm 


TTT a wth 


EEOLLNTTAA = ee 
ee 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


They are Portable, cannot 

get out of order, will Cure 

Smoky Chimneys, and have 

larger Ovens and Boilers 
than any others. 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING CO., LIM., “arent HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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SHREWSBURY. 
Fcr Adding Classroom to Trinity Infant School, for the Shrews- 
bury Local Board. Mr. A. E. Ltoyp OSWELL, Architect. 


Salter & Sons é ; £370 0 O 
T. Pace 3 4 : ; 290 0 O 
R. Everall & Sons 3 : : F 279 0 O 
H. Farmer « a °° i ° ° ° » 249° 10770 
T. France . “ A . h 248 10 O 
W. DOUTHEa (accepted ) aie Meriaet ee 236 10 oO 


STAFFORD. 
For Alterations and Additions to Cottages, Kingston Hill, 
Stafford. Mr. N. Joyce, Architect, Stafford. 
Adams & Pemberton, Stafford . ; ° » £589 0 oO 
J. Jervis, Stafford : S57 5eeOrslO: 
A. F, WHITTOME, Stafford (accepted 3 : 41 5567)/nO wo 


sT. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
For Erection of Three Houses and Shops in the Norman Road. 
Messrs. ELWORTHY & SON, Architects, St. Leonards-on- 


| ~ ‘WAKEFIELD. ~ == 
For Building Two Houses and: Shop-at Robin Hood, Wake- 


field. Mr. ‘T.. A. BUTTERY, Architect, Queen Street, 
Morley. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Bullock, West Ardsley, mason . : ‘ ~ £489 15 5 
Holroyd, Morley, joiner. . 2 8 - 248 10 0 
Hesling, Wakefield, plasterer, o° Mera NAOMI 6 
Plumber’s work . : . o- HI AA OF Ko 
Sharp & Harper, Leeds, slater . . . + 3210 0 
WORKSOP. 


For Diversion of Road, Worksop, for the Duke of Newcastle. 


Ilett & Sons, Worksop Sed eins hh Fide £898 0 o 
H. Vickers, Nottingham . . . ‘ . 869 0 o 
H. Rawson, Tickhill,.°-.. 4) 4) ote. ty SOO ae 
C. Makin, Worksop . ; RY ME «4s TOAST OPES 
if Tomlinson, Derby A 0) 77 3a Oo 

« 765 12 11 


CoPE & RAYNER, Nottingham (. (accepted ) : 


Sea. Quantities by Architects. 

D.H.Snow «+ 4 4s £33004 0 © TRADE NOTES. 

mi tele ripe ibaa. 2,990 © $| Lorp ABERDEEN opened a public hall at Aberdour on the 
T; hy Be ” 5 hers ges fetabieen eee aL oe ses > | 4th instant, which has been built to the designs of Mr. Rupton, 
oon & Garner ; ; : : 2.9 30 0 0 Aberdeen. In the tower is a very fine clock, presented by Mr. 
‘A. H. White : : : : : pee 045 0.0 Lovie, which was made by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Mid- 
Ridcidee & Cyilthetuers f ‘ : z 5 2921 Ati Jand Clock Works, Derby, who are now making the great clock 
J ft octee er Malet) seb yeoh8 te toy, A ic for St. Paul’s Cathedral, and other large clocks, _ 

Hie. Cruttendeniee anneal ark Rare toe 4 THE Parisian Academy of Science and Arts, Paris, have 
J. Jenkins . ‘ : : ; , 2,866 o o| awarded the first-class grand diploma of honour and great gold 
W. MORGAN (accepted ) ; , : . 2,840 0 o| medal to Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., the well-known 
Architects’ estimate , ? Y . 2,875 0 0 ventilating, sanitary and heating engineers, of London and 


WALTHAMSTOW. 
For Erection of Detached House, Upper Walthamstow Road, 


Wood Street, for Mr. J. E. Watts. 


Architect, 76 Finsbury 1 Pavement, E.C. 


tiie Mollett : 5 : 

J. Holland ; . . 
Thomesson & Son . - - . 
Godfrey & Son. ; C > 
G. W. Beale 


A. Porter (original estimate) 


A. PORTER (amended estimate) (accepted ) : 


Glasgow; and also conferred upon their Mr. J. D. Gray 
Thompson the title Membre d’Honneur, this being the highest 
honours they could bestow in recognition of their latest im- 
proved systems of ventilation, heating and sanitation. 


Mr. W. A. FINCH, ; . 
THE first sod has been turned in Pontefract Park in con- 


: . £1,618 o o| nection with the making of the proposed lake. All ceremony 

. 1,538 o o| has been left until the opening of the lake, which is to be com- 

: » 1,492 0 o| pleted on December 8 next. Messrs. Green, of Garforth, are 
. 1,370 0 o| the contractors. 

et OOM OL THE Mayor and Corporation of Stafford visited the new 

1,197 © O| baths to start the large clock which has been given to the town 

1,000 o oO! by the Earl of ee and Talbot. The clock is a very 


~SPHINX® PORT END CEMENT 


bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ee test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
~ less than 10 per cent. residue, 
% Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
¥4 Cardiff and Hereford Water 
| Works. 
3 Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floorsand StreetPaving. 


—= 7 EGLIPse PORTLAND CEMERT 
Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 Ibs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for tayiiy encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater.. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
Buvuz Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


PILKINGTON & 60, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
Monument Chambers, 
KING WILLIAM 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 


Acid-Resisting Asin; 


BLE LE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS SONS, Lim‘ 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


THE LIMMER 


JOHN DALE, ASPHALTE fans COMPANY, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 


Buttermere Lake). 


Telephone;— 


Telegrams :— “8 
“LIMMER, LONDON,” frre 


EpRMOF Broce 


OE & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
r Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs. 
Tame Tennis Coste; &o. ¢ is 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 
Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 


Unrivalledfor Quality ,Colour, and Durablity, 
Highest Award: "@oldMedal, 
International oe 
London 
Model Dwelling.” * News 
castle Exhibition 1887. 


fa FE TIN 
f EF ieee & 
ov FONDINI r. 


Yucwons 4 LIGHT SEA GREEN. . ) Brewauee Bi 
mens 1€S, 
227 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. pebbedi# = particulars 
DARK GREEN. Courts, can be obtained 
For PRiows AND TERMS APPLY TO TH SHORETARY, &e. &e. ante “es 
oO 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. Gi. 

KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. BUILDINGS, 


ULD BROAD STREET, 


SIMPLEX LEAD LONDON, E.G. 
GLAZING WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


Mr. Wuitr’s System) 
For Roofs, Skylights, 


For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 
Horticultural Work. Estimates and full particulars 
NO SPEOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 


on application to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO, 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over $00,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


Woop PavinG AND STEAM 
y Wh Jorngry Works, 
i 4 Clapham Junction, 8. Ww. 
GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, XCc., 
Britannia Works,Wharf Road,City Road, London, N. 


Wow Ready. 
OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particularr 
’) 


(gent post free). Office: 175 Strand, Londen, W.C, ~ 
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fine one, showing time on three dials, each 5 feet across, which 
will be illuminated at night, and the hours are struck upon a 
fine-toned bell. All the latest improvements have been fitted 
to the clock to insure perfect accuracy of timekeeping, and the 
construction generally is to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe. 
Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, 
carried out the whole of the work. The same firm made the 
large chiming clock at Ingestre Hall for Lord Shrewsbury, and 
also at Uttoxeter Church, Alton Church, Bradeley Church, in 
the neighbourhood. 

THE Joint Committee of the Ross and Sutherland County 
Council have accepted the tender of Sir William Arrol & Co. 
to rebuild Bonar Bridge in ten months’ time for 12,5847. 17s. 
A proposal to accept the offer of Messrs. Abernethy, of Aber- 
deen, at 10,7637. 13s. 4d. was defeated. The bridge will be in 
three spans, composed of bowstring steel girders, with a clear 


waterway of 315 feet, being 55 feet longer than Telford’s 
Bridge. 


‘BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE builders of West Bromwich and surrounding districts have 
made an advance of a halfpenny per hour to the labourers in 
their employ, as the result of a conference a few days ago. 
The wages are now 53d. per hour. 

THE Local Board of Greetland and West Vale, Halifax, 
have commissioned Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, architects, of 
Halifax, to prepare plans for an infectious hospital to accom- 
modate ten patients. 

THE Property and Estates Committee of the Oxford City 
Council have reported that, in their opinion, the present site of 
the fire brigade station in New Inn Hall Street “is insufficient, 
inconvenient and not capable of enlargement.” They also 
recommend that the Corporation provide suitable buildings for 
the housing of the fire engine and plant, and that the matter be 
referred to the committee to consider whether the site can be 
made available for the erection of a Corn Exchange as well as 
a fire station and the probable cost of both. The total cost of 
the building, presumably without the Corn Exchange, is esti- 
mated at 2,000/, The Council adopted the Property and 
Estates Committee’s report unanimously. 

THE Baths Committee of the Brighton Town Council re- 
commend that 2,000/. be borrowed for thirty years, for the 
erection of public baths on land recently purchased by the 
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The BATH STONE 


Py TELEGRAMS— 
, QOLITE” LONDON. 
“OOLITE, ” BATH. 


gous 


Head Offices: 


ES aT 


Ht 


INCORPORATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Lid., 
R. J. MARSH & CO., Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


Corporation at the corner of Islingword Road and Cobden 
Road. 

THE Improvements Committee of the Brighton Town 
Council recommend that application be made to the Local 
Government Board for a provisional order to enable the 
Council to purchase the necessary lands and buildings for 
forming a new route from the western boundary to the Brighton 
railway station through St. Nicholas’s Churchyard and Crown 
Gardens. The improvement will cost 8,110/, 


THE death is announced, at the age of sixty-one years, of 
Mr. Walter Kirkwood, senior partner of the firm of W. & J. 
Kirkwood, contractors, Edinburgh. Mr. Kirkwood was widely 
known in the building trade, having been concerned in the 
erection of several of the most important buildings in Edinburgh 
and neighbourhood, amongst others, St. Mary’s Cathedral, the 
new University buildings and the M‘Ewan Hall, the National 
Portrait Gallery, the new Calton Gaol, Gosford House and 
many noblemen’s mansions throughout "the country. He was 
engaged at the time of his death in arranging for the erection 
of the Scottish National Observatory on Blackford Hill. Mr. 
Kirkwood always manifested a great interest in all matters 
relating to the wages and well-being of his firm’s workmen, and, 
as the originator and president of the Boards of Conciliation 
between employers and employed, he was largely instrumental 
in promoting harmony between capital and labour. He was at 
the time of his death president of the Edinburgh and Leith 
Master Builders’ Association. 


THE operative masons of Huddersfield, who came out on 
strike in July for an increase of 1d. per hour and half an hour 
off on Saturdays, have obtained the half hour and an advance 
of 3d. per hour, the advance to commence this week. It has 
been agreed to insert an arbitration clause for the settlement of 
disputes i in the code of rules regulating the trade in Hudders- 
field. 

THE Aberdeen Town Council have adopted plans for the 
proposed new police offices in Lodge Walk. The city architect 
estimates the cost at about Io, 000/,, which sum, he says, in- 
cludes all fittings of court- house, cell block, all ventilation, 
heating and accesses from the municipal buildings. 

THE foundation-stone has been laid of a new bridge at 
Ripon over the Skell. The bridge is designed by Mr. Henry 


Dearden, city surveyor, who has since been “appointed borough 
surveyor ‘of Batley, the work now being superintended by the 
city engineer, Mr. T. Kidd. The contractors are Messrs. De 


| ul tt mi nn i 


LONDON PEPOTS— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.W.R., NINE Etms, S.W. 


i A TET. 


QUARRIES, key . es QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK, Py s & ~ .,| Box GRounp, 
CORSHAM DOWN. S¥ £ Zz < al COMBE DOWN. 
Gonnanta & & & A” | STOKE GROUND. 
yee fee WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Regisrered FARLEIGH DOWN. & ew Oo WINSLEY GROUND. Regis tereer 
PEADEMARK. sin ode ane & TRADE MARK, 


FLUAT E Cor tardening and Preserving Building Stones and Marbles, Apply to the BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATH. 
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Bergue & Co., for ironwork, 920/.; Mr. W. F. Me Blackburn, 
for stonework, 5952.3; new walks, kerbing, channelling and 
asphalte roadway to be carried out by the Corporation, “171.3 
total, 1,686/. 

THE works for the erection of the new observatory on 
Blackford Hill, Edinburgh, have been begun by Messrs. Kirk- 
wocd, the contractors. It is expected that the foundations, 
which have to be of the most solid character, will be complete 
in a month’s time. 


VARIETIES. 


THE question of providing an ocean mail steamship pier at 
Portishead, Bristol, is being pushed forward with vigour. The 
money, about 2C0, cool, is promised by a syndicate “of London 
financiers, and a " provisional contract has been entered into 
with Messrs. Pearson, of London, who are in negotiation for 
the purchase of the necessary quarries for raising the stone. 

THE result of the poll of the trustees upon the question of 
the proposed extension of the Manchester Royal Infirmary has 
just been made known. One thousand three hundred and fifty 
voting-papers were issued, and of these 698 were returned. 
The result of the voting showed that 414 of the trustees were in 
favour of Sir W. H. Houldsworth’s amendment, which was 
against any extension on the present infirmary site, and 284 for 
the resolution. Five papers were received too late. The 
majority against the resolution is therefore 130. 

THE grounds attached to the historic building at Tottenham 
known as Bruce Castle have recently been purchased by the 
Tottenham Local Board of Health, and on Saturday were for- 
mally thrown open to the public. It is recorded that the 
original builder and occupant of the building was the grand- 
father of King Robert the Bruce, and Queen Elizabeth is said 
to have once stayed in the castle. During the present century 
it has been a good deal altered, but most of its ancient features 
have been retained, and it is now an ornament to the park 
which Tottenham has provided for its people. 

THE Manchester City Council on Wednesday agreed to 
purchase the Rampton Manor estate, covering 1,800 acres, 
Nottinghamshire, for the purpose of dealing with a large por- 
tion of the refuse of the city. The cost is stated at 49,000/. 

AN inquiry has been held by the Local Government Board, 
at Widnes, into the application of the Local Board for powers 
to borrow 12,000/. for public and private improvements. 
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ELECTRICAL. 


AT the quarterly meeting of the Yarmouth Town Council the 
Electric Lighting Committee opened tenders for the electric 
lighting of the town from six firms. The lowest was between 
5,000/, “and 6,oo0/., and the highest over 23,000/, The surveyor 
was requested to get out an analysis of the tenders. 

AT the meeting of the Heckmondwike Local Board the 
chairman, Mr. B. Firth, presiding, Mr. S. Wood brought for- 
ward a motion to take necessary steps for laying down a plant 
of electric lighting for the town as per a scheme already re- 
ported to the Board. A resolution to submit the subject to a 
town’s meeting was agreed to. 

A PROPOSAL is to be placed before the Corporation of 
Kingston-on-Thames and the Surbiton Commissioners for sup- 
plying their districts with the electric light; generated by means 
of water-power at one of the weirs upon the river. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


CANADA will erect a World’s Fair building at Chicago 100 feet 
long by 44 feet wide, with a 1o-feet verandah surrounding it on 
all sides. Plans have been submitted for approval. 

THE World’s Fair commission of the State of New York 
has applied to the exhibition through the department of trans- 
portation for 1,250 square feet of space for the exhibition of a 
great relief map of the canal system of that State. 

THE architects of the world are to be invited to a congress 
at Chicago during the World’s Fair to discuss architectural 
subjects and the interests of the profession. 

IN the Government building at the World’s Fair will be 
exhibited the original standard surveyor’s chain, authorised by 
Act of Congress, May 18, 1797, for executing surveys of Govern- 
ment lands. The chain was made by Benjamin Rittenhouse, 
of Philadelphia, in 1797, and is still inthe same hard wood box 
in which it was sent out by the manufacturer. 

THE California State World’s Fair Board has given permis- 
sion to Miss Ray Beveridge, of San Francisco, to set up and 
operate a miniature blacksmith’s forge in the California build- 
ing. Miss Beveridge is a niece of ex-Governor John L. Beve- 
ridge, of Illinois, and is said to be an expert at the anvil. 

A SHORT time ago, while the North-Western Shingle Asso- 
ciation was in session, it was announced to that body that the 
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Washington State World’s Fair building would require 337,000 
shingles for its roof. Thereupon the association promptly in- 
structed its secretary to buy that number of shingles and to 
give them to the World’s Fair Board for the State. The quarry- 
men, lumbermen and loggers of Washington have been equally 
generous, and almost all the building material that is required 
has been given. 


JAPANESE FLOOR MATTING. 


THE British Consul at Hiogo, in his last report on the trade of 
his district, mentions the rapid growth in the floor matting 
industry. The plant from which matting for export is made 
also supplies the mats universally used for the same purpose by 
the Japanese, and the chief producing districts are situated in 
the provinces of Bizen, Bitchiu and Bingo, on the borders of 
the inland sea, and Bungo and Chikugo in Kiushiu. The seed 
is planted in December, and the crop is gathered in June and 
July, and the manufacture from the new grass, commencing in 
August, continues actively until early in the following year, 
during which interval the chief shipments are made __ An inter- 
esting feature in this. matter is the introduction of a warp of 
cotton threads, numbering in the finest qualities about 360 to 
the yard, thus producing a fabric which is almost as soft and 
pliable as cloth ; in the cheaper kinds, however, native-grown 
hemp is used for this purpose, and the difference in the finish is 
at once apparent. The machines on which the matting is 
made are all of home manufacture, and of rather compli- 
cated and ingenious construction; they are worked by the 
foot of the operator, two or three persons being required 
for each machine. Aniline dyes are used in colouring, 
and such is the skill with which this work is done that there is 
seldom the slightest variation in shade in any number of rolls 
in the same order. The beauty and variety of the designs 
offered to the foreign purchaser is somewhat surprising, con- 
sidering that the trade may still be considered to be in its 
infancy, one foreign firm having stated that they sent away 
over 4,000 different patterns. The Japanese are so clever and 
-ndustrious in work of this description that they have before 
ythem the prospect of a very large and profitable trade, with 
ittle fear of injurious competition from Canton matting, which 
is altogether a different article. Prices for a roll of forty yards 
in length by one yard wide vary, according to quality and 
workmanship, from 3 dols. to 15 dols., the principal demand 
being for qualities costing from 6 dols. to 10 dols. The rolls 


vary in weight from 35 lbs. to 100 lbs. each. The United 
States are by far the best customers at present, but shipments 
to the Australian market are becoming more and more import- 
ant, as before long Japan matting will probably be in demand 
all over the world. In 1886 the total value of the export was 
only 890/.,, in 1889 it had risen to 25,380/., and in 1889 it was 
104, 369/, 


THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION BUILDING, 1893.* 


THE great size of Jackson Park, which was assigned by the 
municipality of Chicago as a site for the World’s Columbian 
Exhibition of 1893, enabled Messrs. D. H. Burnham and J. W. 
Root, the engineers and architects of the Chicago Commission, 
to prepare a general plan of the exhibition buildings upon the 
basis of at least 50 per cent. more covered space than was 
available at the Paris Exhibition of 1889, while at the same 
time an ample area was left, which the skill of the landscape- 
gardeners, Messrs. Olmsted & Co., has converted into a noble 
park that forms a suitable setting for the great range of build- 
ings composing the exhibition. 

Except for the fact that Jackson Park is six or seven miles 
from the centre of Chicago, it is an ideal site for a great 
exhibition, for as it skirts the southern shore of Lake Michigan 
the waters of that inland sea can be turned to full account, not 
only to supply the lagoons, canals and basins on which so much 
of the beauty of the park may depend, but it will afford a means 
of permitting a naval exhibition to be held which, in complete- 
ness, variety and interest will be without a parallel. Everyone 
by this time must be familiar with the form of the triangular 
piece of ground on which the exhibition will be held ; it skirts 
the south-western shore of Lake Michigan, and covers an area 
nearly twice as large as Hyde Park. There is thus sufficient 
space to allow of the construction of many miles of public 
walks, and also for the erection of a series of great buildings— 
to say nothing of very numerous pavilions—which will be 
devoted to different branches of art and industry, and which 
collectively will cover no less than 159 acres, or about twice as 
much as the covered area of the Paris Exhibition of 1889. 

There are no fewer than eleven main buildings devoted 
respectively to agriculture, machinery, manufactures and liberal 
arts, electricity, mines and mining, transportation, horticulture, 


* A paper by Mr. James Dredge and Mr. Robert S. McCormick, 
read at the meeting of the British Association in Edinburgh. 
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women’s industry, the fine arts, fisheries, and the exhibits of the 
United States Government. Besides these there is also a great 
monumental building, reserved for the administration. This 
latter occupies a dominating position at the end of a vast court, 
around which are grouped five of the principal structures above 
referred to, and devoted respectively to agriculture, measuring 
500 feet by 800 feet ; machinery, 492 feet by 846 feet ; manu- 
factures and liberal arts, 787 feet by 1,687 feet; electricity, 
345 feet by 700 feet; and mines and mining, 350 feet by 700 
feet: The effective areas of these buildings are further in- 
creased by very extensive annexes, especially those devoted to 
agriculture, which include several great pavilions for live stock, 
forestry, dairy farming, and extensive ranges of sheds for the 
exhibition of cattle. ‘The principal facades of these five build- 
ings just mentioned form the north and south enclosures to the 
great central court, at the western end of which is the adminis- 
tration building, while the eastern end is extended into the lake 
by a pier of large dimensions. In the centre of the court is a 
basin, which will be enriched by monumental fountains, and 
which forms a connection between the extensive .and orna- 
mental waterways of Jackson Park and Lake Michigan. 
of the principal buildings, so far, at all events, as architectural 
effects are concerned, has been designed by a different 
American architect, all of them selected on account of their 
eminence in the profession. Certain leading conditions have 


been observed by them, so as to secure harmony in the general , 


effects, both as regards proportions and classic character ; in 


other respects each architect has-had an entirely free hand in |; 


his designs. The buildings themselves, which are magnificent 
in dimensions and most elaborate in detail, will thus form 
exhibits illustrating the development to which the science of 
architecture has been brought in the United States. 
remaining principal buildings on Jackson Park are more or less 
independent of one another, greater freedom of design was 
permitted to the architects, but, as in the case of the main 
group, they are also intended to serve as exhibits contributed 
by Chicago architects. The transportation building, 250 feet 
by 960 feet, is simple in its outline, and almost barbaric in the 
richness of its decoration ; the horticultural building, almost as 
big as our own Crystal Palace, is, like it, a magnificent example 
of construction in iron and glass. 


As the ,; 


The women’s building, 196 , 


Each { 


| 
| 


feet by 386 feet, is the design of a lady architect, and is severely | 


classic in its outline. The art galleries will undoubtedly be the 
most beautiful structures that have ever been seen at any exhi- 
bition. 


great roof is hipped at each end. 


The leading characteristic of the fisheries building will . 


be its picturesqueness, and the United States Government is 
erecting a structure remarkable for its elaborate architectural 
effect and the beauty of its decoration. There is no room to 
speak of the many pavilions that will be scattered over the 
ground ; they will include contributions from every State of 
the Union, from every nation exhibiting,.as well as those 
erected by the numerous exhibitors privileged to erect buildings 
for themselves. The most varied and interesting of these will 
occupy a space of ground projecting from Jackson Park, and 
which will form, practically, a street of nations a mile long. 
The work of the exhibition has now advanced so far that it is 
within measurable distance of completion, and it will scarcely 
be doing justice to the Chicago executive to say that in extent, 
beauty and completeness it will as far surpass the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889 as that exhibition eclipsed all its prede- 
cessors. a 

The administration building, of which the main feature is 
a dome 120 feet in diameter, rising to a height of 275 feet from 
the ground, is a beautiful example of boldness in design ; in 
the other buildings, with one exception, there is nothing unusual 
in the dimensions or the treatment, from an engineer’s point of 
view. The roofs are neither very great in span nor original in 
design, the main object having wisely been to cover a vast area 
in the cheapest and most expeditious manner consistent with a 
realisation of the best effects for the special purpose for which 
each building was intended. Considerable interest, however, 
attaches itself to the foundations of all the main buildings. In 
constructing these the system found most useful for the great 
permanent buildings of the city of Chicago has been adopted 
for these temporary structures; that is to say, a system of 
independent platform foundations, each unit of which distributes, 
independently of all the others, a safe proportion of the load 
which has to be supported by the thin bed. This is a 
peculiarity which the local conditions of the ground render 
advisable. 

The exception above referred to, when speaking of the engi- 
neering features of the exhibition buildings, is found in the 
great hall devoted to manufactures and liberal arts: this will 
have the largest roof that has ever yet been constructed. The 
building covers an area of over 30 acres, and consists of a 
central gallery, 387 feet clear span and no less than 210 feet 
in height: the length of this vast hall is 1,237 feet, and the 
It is surrounded with a 
series of galleries, insignificant by contrast both as regards 
height and span. The trusses forming the great roof are of 
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steel, and resemble to some extent, especially as regards size 
the somewhat smaller and considerably lower arches of the 
machinery hall of the Paris Exhibition, which, up to the present, 
has surpassed any other structure of the kind. 

It will be remembered with what interest engineers of every 
nation watched the erection of that great roof, which was un- 
doubtedly a triumph of the contractor’s skill. The erection of 
the liberal arts building is a work of much greater magnitude, 
but it is being carried out by simpler means and with greater 
facility than the Paris machinery hall. 

A travelling stage, wide enough to include two trusses and 
the whole width of the building, is employed. On this staging 
are two towers, framed in timber, higher than the roof. The 
erection of the trusses is carried on from the ground and from 
the staging to a height of about Ioo feet, that is to say, to the 
level of the main platform of the stage. The upper halves of 
each pair of trusses are put together upon this platform, and 
when the lower portions are completed and connected with the 
longitudinal bracing, the inner members of the upper and 
lower sections are connected by means of pins, so as to form 
hinged joints. By means of powerful hoisting apparatus, 
worked from the floor of the stage, the upper halves are then 
hoisted to their final position, turning on the hinges. When 
fully raised the central joint is made good, the outer members 
of the upper and lower halves are rigidly connected, the hinges 
are removed and the permanent joints are completed by 
rivetting. In this way the work is rapidly carried on, and it is 
expected that the building will be ready for the great inaugural 
celebration in October next. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


THE total length of the Manchester Ship Canal will be 353 
miles.. The average width at water level will be 172 feet, and 
the minimum depth 26 feet. The minimum width of the canal 
at the bottom will be 120 feet, except between Barton and 
Manchester, where it will be 170 feet. At Salford Docks there 
will be a water space of 71 acres, an area of quays of 129 miles, 
and a length of quays of over three miles. The Manchester 
Docks will have a water space of 33 acres, an area of quays of 
23 acres, and a length of quays nearly two miles. At the 
Partington Coal Basin there will be a water space of 53 acres, 
an area of quays of 20 acres, and a length of quays of half a 
mile. The proposed docks at Warrington will, when they are 


FIRST-CLASS 


constructed, cover a water space of over 22 acres, an area of 
quays of 7 acres, and a length of quays of over half a mile, 
The large locks at Eastham are 600 feet by 80 feet, the inter- 
mediate 350 feet by 50 feet, and the small locks 150 feet by 
30 feet. The large locks at Latchford, Irlam, Barton and Mode 
Wheel are each 600 feet by 65 feet, and the intermediate locks 
350 feet by 45 feet. There will be subsidiary locks at Weston 
Marsh, Western Mersey, Bridgewater Canal, and Runcorn 
(Old Quay). 


IMPROVEMENTS IN COVENTRY. 


A REPORT of the Electric Lighting Committee of the Coventry 
City Council gives an outline of a scheme for an electric 
public lighting installation on the low-tension direct current 
system, with a generating station in Hales Street or near to 
Broadgate. The General Works Committee, after exhaustive 
inquiries and consultation with Mr. Mansergh as an expert, 
finally recommend that the system of broad irrigation should 
be adopted for the future disposal of the sewage of the city, and 
that as a sufficient quantity of suitable land is available in the 
Avon valley, steps should be taken to prepare a detailed scheme 
of broad irrigation on land in that valley. The same com- 
mittee report that they have for some time had under con- 
sideration the question of the widening of High Street, and 
they recommend that the sum of 1,600/. be paid to the Gas- 
fittings Company to set back the front of the property known 
as Bank Chambers 8 feet. As the committee have not been 
able to come to terms with the owner of Bradford House, it is 
recommended that a provisional order be obtained for- the 
compulsory acquisition of that property, and to guard against 
unforseen contingencies the premises of the Midland Bank 
and those of the Gasfittings Company should be included in 
the order. After prolonged negotiations and a reference to 
arbitration, the General Works Committee now recommend 
that for the widening of Earl Street the Cross Keys public- 
house be bought at the price of 4,500/. The Sanitary Com- 
mittee have been considering the question of the provision of 
artisans’ dwellings, and they find that about 200 houses are not 
reasonably capable of being made fit for human habitation by 
structural alterations, and that there are ‘besides about 1,000 
houses which cannot be altered so as to provide for thorough 
ventilation. These are being gradually closed; but the new 
houses which are being built in various parts of the city. are 
too expensive for the poorest of the working classes, and are in 
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many Cases inconveniently situated for them. Being of opinion 
there is urgent need for the provision of working-class dwellings, 
the committee recommend the adoption of Part III. of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act 1890. 


LIVERPOOL DOCKS. 


THE annual report of the dock engineer (Mr. George Fosbery 
Lyster) on the general state and progress of the dock works at 
Liverpool and Birkenhead from July 2, 1891, to July 1, 1892, 
gives the following information as to the improvement of the 
Canada and Huskisson Docks :—“ Canada Basin, South Pier, 
underpinning and apron: The above work is completed. It 
consists of the underpinning of 260 lineal feet of wall, extending 
from the new apron at the north end of Canada lock to the 
northern extremity of the South Jetty, Canada Basin, and the 
construction of 290 lineal feet of concrete apron, 25 feet in 
width. The work has had to be carried out at low water of 
spring tides only, and has been of a tedious and difficult cha- 
racter.. Canada 100 feet Lock: The apron at the northern 
extremity of the extended lock is completed for an average 
width of 17 feet 6 inches ; and an area of 3,478 square feet of 
foundation for the north-east pierhead and the western ex- 
tremity of wharf leading therefrom to the south-west pier of 
60 feet passage to Brocklebank Dock is put in and raised to an 
average level of 14 feet below old dock sill. Within the lock 
the west wall is underpinned for'a length of 275 feet, and the 
east wall for a length of 115 feet. The depth of underpinning 
ranges from 6 feet 6 inches to Io feet below the old foundation, 
or from 21 feet to 24 feet 6 inches below old dock sill. The 
deepened floor of the chamber of the lock is completed to the 
extent of 133 superficial yards, and a further area of 621 super- 
ficial yards is now being completed. The coffer dam at the 
southern extremity of the lock is completed and ready for use. 
Canada Dock Deepening : The old west wall of Canada Dock 
is underpinned for a length of 138 feet, and the remaining 172 
feet is in progress. Canada Dock West Wall—straightening 
and lengthening : Of a total length of 772 feet, 378 feet of the 
above wall is coped, and a further length of 219 feet averages a 
height of 25 feet above the old dock sill. Canada Branch Dock : 
The whole of the foundations of the north and east walls and 
1,037 lineal feet of the south wall, in all 2,428 lineal feet, are 
put in. Of the north wall 638 feet is coped, and the remaining 
length of 453 feet averages 19 feet 6 inches above old dock 
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sill. The east wall, 300 feet long, has an average height of 


20 feet 9 inches above old dock sill. The south wall fcr a 
length of 298 feet is coped, and a further length of 739 feet 
averages 18 feet 8 inches above old dock sil]. A trench for 
the wali at end of tongue between the new branch and the south 
wall of Canada Dock is now being excavated. Twenty-three 
foundations for piers of the double-storey shed at south quay 
are piled, and of that number twenty are concreted ready to 
receive the brickwork. The excavation of the body of the 
dock has been largely advanced. Lengthening of the north 
wall of No, 2 Huskisson Branch Dock: The above work, 
which measures 240 lineal feet, is raised well above the tidal 
level, and ready to receive the coping stones. The dam within 
which the work was carried out is removed, and a coffer-dam, 
to extend from the western end of this wall to the west wall of 
the Huskisson Dock, is built and being got into position there, 
with a view to the running dry of the northern portion of Hus- 
kisson Dock for the construction of the new passage, the 
removal of the Battery Street passages, and the completion of 
the new branch dock. New Half-tide Dock on site of Sandon 
Basin and Wellington Half-tide Dock: A trench for the east 
wall of the above is excavated for a length of 340 feet toa 
depth of 15 feet from the surface. Huskisson East Lock : 
Staging has been erected and other work done for the alteration 
of this lock. This will be partly available for the work to be 
carried out under the recent change of plan in this locality. 

The following are the principal quantities of work done 
during the past year :—Canada Basin, southern portion—exca- 
vations, 2,410 cubic yards ; masonry and concrete, 1,241 cubic 
yards. Canada Basin, south pier head—excavations, 1,834 
cubic yards ; masonry and concrete, 1,117 cubicyards. Canada 
Lock—excavation, 14,000 cubic yards ; masonry and concrete, 
4,847 cubic yards. Canada Dock, west quay—excavations, 
10,030 cubic yards ; masonry and concrete, 8,689 cubic yards. 
Canada New Branch Dock—excavations, 277,051 cubic yards ; 
masonry and concrete, 50,953 cubic yards. Extension of north 
wall, Huskisson branch—excavations, 1,350 cubic yards ; 
masonry and concrete, 4,600 cubic yards. New Half-tide 
Dock, Sandon Basin—excavations, 5,822 cubic yards. 

In regard to the Overhead Railway running along the line of 
docks, the following particulars are given :—Plans showing the 
intended course of this railway for its whole length have now 
been submitted to the board, and the alterations to the board’s 
property shown thereon have been sanctioned. During the 
year the construction of the railway has been greatly advanced, 
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the viaduct being now completed from the northern terminus as 
far south as Brunswick Dock, and the foundations of the 
columns being set as far as the southern terminus. Certain 
alterations to the railways, buildings and other property of the 
board in the course of the overhead railway have been duly 
carried out. These included deviation of the dock lines of rail- 
way across St. Nicholas Place, alongside George’s Dock to the 
foot of James Street, at foot of Hill Street, where the 
widening of Sefton Street terminates, and on the curve oppo- 
site the foot of Horsfall Street and some distance south of 
the same. The sidings on the land leased to the railway com- 
panies opposite Toxteth Dock have also had to be altered. 
Considerable alterations have been made to the shed on the 
east quay of George’s Dock, a column of the Overhead Railway 
now taking the place of each alternate column of the shed. 
The eaves of the shed have also been altered, and a portion of 
the north end of the shed has been taken down to make room 
for No. 8 station. Alterations have also been made to the 
eaves of the Canning Dock shed, and slight alterations to the 
Salthouse and Wapping Basin sheds, and to the lean-to shed 
on the east side of Wapping Warehouses. Alterations to police 
huts and gateways in the boundary wall north of Prince’s Dock 
have been carried out. The hydraulic swing-bridge across the 
Stanley Dock passage has been duly completed, and works 
satisfactorily. It has been arranged by the company to take 
pressore-water from the mains of the Liverpool Hydraulic 
Power Company for the working of this bridge. A special 
hydraulic lift-span, the third of three agreed to be provided in 
the course of the railway, has been placed in the viaduct, a 
little to the north of Hill Street, to allow high loads free access 
to the Coburg 25-ton crane. The Overhead Railway Company 
are now, by arrangement with the Liverpool Corporation, re- 
paving the surface under the Overhead Railway between and 
alongside the dock lines of railway from the Custom House to 
he south end of the Wapping warehouses. 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 


JUDGMENT has been given by Mr. Justice Denman in the case 
of Clegg & Sons v. The International Okonite Company, 
reported in last week’s issue. The plaintiffs, who are architects 
in Manchester, claimed 129/. 13s. 3¢., balance of commission, 
and 73/. for preparing drawings, &c. The defendants counter- 
claimed damages for alleged negligence. The services ren- 
dered by the plaintiffs were in connection with the erection of 
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factory offices, &c., at Newton Heath. His lordship said that 
the claim’ was made by the plaintiffs for professional services 
rendered between July 1890 and July 1891. The first and great 
question in the case was whether the plaintiffs had made out 
that they were entitled to 3 per cent. commission for services 
rendered. The evidence with respect to this point lay between 
the statements of Mr. Clegg and of Mr. Connolly (defendants’ 
manager), and another witness for the defendants, who stated 
that he heard what passed between the parties. He (the 
Judge) had come to the conclusion that Mr. Clegg’s view of the 
matter was the one to be preferred. He would know what he 
had bargained for, and was not likely to be mistaken.. The 
plaintiffs therefore, he held, had made out their contention that 
the commission was to be 3 per cent. and not 24 per cent., 
subject, of course, to some small deductions with respect to the 
amount on which the commission was to be paid. The second 
item in the claim was for 73/. 6s., which was a.small amount 
for a good many things, such as preparing drawings and 
making surveys, and he did not think that that claim was unfair 
or unreasonable. A counterclaim was made by the defendants, 
and they relied upon negligence on the part of the plaintiffs. 
He had, however, not found sufficient evidence to warrant him 
in saying that defendants had suffered one farthing damage by 
reason of any negligence on the part of plaintiffs. His lord- 
ship therefore gave judgment for the plaintiffs for the amount 
claimed, with costs, and also for the plaintiffs on the counter- 
claim. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE CANAL. 


OPERATIONS have commenced at Middlewich in connection 
with the scheme for widening and deepening the whole length 
of the North Staffordshire Canal, from Preston Brook to the 
Potteries, a distance of about 30 miles.. During the past few 
days 500 men have commenced working on the first section, 
which is 12 miles in length, and extends from Middlewich to 
Anderton. The present width of the canal varies considerably 
from 18 feet upwards, and its original depth was 4 feet 6 inches. 
It is now intended to widen it to about 45 or 50 feet, and to 
make it a uniform depth of 6 feet, so as to allow of the passage 
of steam barges registered to carry about 80 or Iootons. This 
will necessitate extensive alterations, as all the locks will have 
to be widened from 7 feet, as at present, to about 16 feet, and 
the numerous bridges along the canal will have to be taken 
down and rebuilt. It will take several years to complete the 
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work, which is being divided up into sections and sub-sections 
so that the traffic will not be much interfered with. There are 
already over a dozen dredgers at work, and these are widening 
and deepening the canal as much as possible whilst traffic is 
running, The traffic will only be completely suspended at 
different places in the section when the building of masonry 
and brickwork necessitates the emptying of the canal. The 
alterations when completed will insure quicker transit and 
enable a greatly increased traffic to pass along the canal. By 
the use of steam barges, which will then be employed, a large 
sum will be saved annually, as a smaller number of men and 
horses will be required. It is estimated that the alterations will 
cost over 50,000/, 


WATER SUPPLY IN SCOTLAND. 


AT the luncheon which followed the visit of the members of the 
British Association to the works of the Edinburgh and District 
Water Trustees, Lord Provost Russell, who presided, said that 
though he was afraid there was no prospect of their being able 
to supply water in the lavish style of the ancient Romans, who, 
they were told, enjoyed a supply equal to 300 or 400 gallons 
per head per day, yet they knew how essential to public health 
was a plentiful water supply, and he trusted that the British 
Association would be able to help them in bringing a full and 
cheap supply within the reach of the very poorest class of their 
population. So important was that end that in seeking it they 
must not have that “ignorant impatience of taxation” of which 
the late Lord Beaconsfield once spoke. 

Sir Frederick Bramwell said that he had been in Edinburgh 
for nine days, and he had seen a daily supply of water in his 
bath, but he had never seen any supply of potable water 
throughout the whole place. Champagne he had seen ; claret 
he had seen ; whisky he had seen ; but as for water, he did not 
think there was any, and he believed they had been invited out 
there by the Water Trustees in order that they might not go 
back and spread the report throughout other places that there 
was no water to drink in Edinburgh. He thought they might 
congratulate Edinburgh on having such an active body of 
trustees making not only such bountiful provision for their 
present wants in the matter of water supply, but anticipating 
the wants of the future. 

Bailie Archibald, Leith, replied, contrasting the present state 
of affairs in regard to the water-supply with that which 
obtained up till the year 1870 under the oldcompany. He said 
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that whereas the company were entitled by Act of Parliament 
to derive 6} per cent. upon the money they expended, the 
trustees now supplied water at 3} per cent. upon the money 
which they borrowed. The practical application of that was 
that for every million gallons the old company could.supply at 
63 per cent., the trust could now supply two millions at 3) per 
cent., and that for every twenty gallons per head per day that 
the old company supplied, the trustees now supplied forty 
gallons. The Edinburgh Water Trust was a most popular 
body, because it afforded a good and abundant supply at a very 
reasonable cost. Really no person could turn ona tap in any 
part of the district from the highest to the lowest, by night or 
by day, but would get a supply of water, and the water-rate 
was only 53¢.—about the lowest rate, he believed, in the king- 
dom for such a pure and wholesome kind of water. There was 
another reason for their popularity. They were watched and 
severely criticised with a persistence that it was almost impos- 
sible to exceed. Continuing, Bailie Archibald said that if he 
were a member of the British Association, and were going to 
read a paper about waste, he would proceed somewhat in this 
fashion. He would say, here was a district that was using 
forty-seven gallons per head per day for domestic use ; here 
was another using forty-eight gallons ; here was another using 
twenty-two gallons. Then he would turn to a suburban district 
and find it was using only 11°80 gallons, and he would conclude 
—what a tremendous waste must be going on. But they might 
be surprised to learn that all those districts were within the 
supply of the Edinburgh and District Water Trustees, 
measured by meter, and after the most thorough inspection 
and repair of fittings. He merely gave these as illustrations to 
show that over that district there was no waste of water, but 
there was a different class of people and a different use of 
water—more baths, more hot-water apparatus, and more use of 
water in every way. During the present meeting of the British 
Association Sir Frederick Bramwell had been making com- 
ments on the subject of water supply. Sir Frederick was a 
director of a company for supplying water in one of the suburbs 
of London, and he had said that 173 gallons per head were quite 
enough there—though he did not mean to say that Sir 
Frederick intended to compare the condition of that suburb of 
London with the city of Edinburgh in regard to water supply. 
Even the great Mr. Hawksley, who when called upon could 
give evidence to the effect that 16 gallons was enough, admitted 
before a Select Committee this year that there was no com- 
parison at all between Scottish and English towns, and that 
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Scottish towns required about 40 gallons, .He (Bailie Archi- 
bald) did not think that 40 gallons per head per day in Glasgow 
was corrupting the inhabitants. There was an institution in 
Edinburgh which was managed by the most skilful and the 
a class of intellects in the kingdom perhaps, or the 
world, and which they supplied with water free—that was 
the Royal Infirmary—and it used 135 gallons per head 
per day. They would say that was monstrous; but he 
merely wanted to show that in these different rates of con- 
sumption within their own district, showing an average of 
about 30 gallons all over, there was really nothing to complain 
of at all. They were not to suppose that he was encouraging 
waste at all, but he might point out that, supposing this craze 
of stopping every tap of water supplying their dwelling-houses 
between. ten or eleven o’clock at night and seven o’clock in the 
morning’ were given effect to, what the result would be. 
They knew that stagnation meant danger and death, and if in 
those flatted houses, where the great body of the working 
people slept, and where there were sometimes twelve and six- 
teen cisterns in a tenement, there was not a drop of water 
flowing into them between ten o’clock at night and six o’clock 
in the morning, would they like to drink that water in the 
morning? What would be the condition of the branch sewers, 
of the cesspools, and the main sewers if they were dry all 
night? Would there not bea risk of bad gas coming back? 
While he believed that they ought to use reasonable care to 
keep their apparatus in order, they might push this theory too 
far, and produce worse effects than they had at the beginning. 
The Water Trust, he said, in conclusion, intended to go to 
Parliament for a new supply of water to make provision for the 
future, and they intended to go upon the principle that it was 
necessary to provide a full supply for the whole people without 
stint and at the cheapest possible rate. 


NEW DOCK FOR SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE London and South-Western Railway Company, which on 
November 1 next takes possession of the Southampton Docks, 
recently purchased by it for the sum of 1,350,000/., last week 
applied to the Southampton Corporation for a grant of 20 acres 
of mudlands south of the new Empress Dock, for a proposed 
new graving dock and quay-wall, which will be 1,8co feet long, 
and capable of berthing two of the largest steamships afloat. 
This will involve a further outlay of 250,000/. It is understood 


that the Inman Steamship Company are prepared to take 
advantage of this new accommodation as soon as it can be pro- 
vided. A deputation of the Harbour Board had an interview 
with Mr. Scotter in London on Friday last, and a special meet- 
ing of the Southampton Corporation and Harbour Board was 
held on Saturday, when the following resolution was proposed 
and carried unanimously :—‘“ The London and South-Western 
Railway Company (through their general manager, Mr. Charles 
Scotter), having made application to the Corporation of South- 
ampton for a piece of land upon which to construct a new 
graving dock south of the Empress Dock, and to the Harbour 
Board to dredge the channel at the cost of the said Board ; 
and the Corporation having at their meeting on Wednesday, 
August 10, unanimously agreed to convey about 20 acres of 
land to the railway company for a nominal consideration, on 
condition that a quay-wall shall be erected in lieu of an em- 
bankment, this assembly of the Corporation and Harbour Board 
do hereby pledge themselves to afford every facility in their 
power to promote the objects in view, and hereby offer to deepen 
the channel from the west end of the point coloured blue in the 
Harbour Board plan outward toa depth at low water springs of 
30 feet, the railway company to provide a dredger and, if 
required by the Harbour Board, to do the work at the rate per 
cubic yard based on the actual cost to the railway company. 
The above dredging not to be commenced until an agreement 
is actually signed between the American Shipping Company 
and the railway company to make the port of Southampton 
their home for a period of not less than ten years.” 


BUILDING ACCIDENT IN GLASGOW. 


ON Saturday a collapse occurred at the premises of the United 
Co-Operative Baking Society, Limited, M‘Neil Street, South 
Side, Glasgow. The southern portion of the premises has been 
in use for several years, and the growth of the business neces- 
sitating an extension, this was being erected at the north end 
as a continuation of the former building. It is fully 60 feet 
long. With a view to making the premises fireproof, the roofs 
of the various floors are formed of arches of white enamelled 
brick. These arches spring in each section from iron beams 
embedded in the walls, and from end to end there was a trans- 
verse iron tie rod bolted to the beams. It was the snapping of 
this rod close to the beam above the third floor, at the north 
end of the new buildings, that caused the disaster. When the 
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rod broke the gable yielded to the pressure of the arches, the 
result being that the: arch above the-third floor gave way and, 
falling through the floors beneath, carried these along with it, 
as well as the first and second floors in the adjoining and more 
southerly section. The work in the lower storeys had been 
practically completed, but ten or a dozen men were employed 
on the upper floors. They were engaged laying concrete above 
tke ceiling which first gave way, and on hearing the rod 
snapping they realised: the danger of their position and made 
for the staircase. As they crossed the floor they observed the 
crack and felt the arch giving way beneath their feet, but 
happily they succeeded in reaching the staircase which was 
carried up at the back of the building, thus making good their 
escape. One bricklayer who had been working on the stair- 
case was rather seriously injured. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF CARDIFF. 


THE Corporation of Cardiff have, on the recommendation of 
their Lighting Committee and by the unanimous vote of the 
Council, decided to retain for themselves powers obtained under 
a provisional order, and electric light works are to be started 
at once for supplying current on the moderate high-tension 
system within the compulsory area of the town. A complete 
plan has been prepared by Mr. W. H. Massey, electrical 
engineer, and, acting on his advice, the scheme will be carried 
out by the borough engineer and his staff, thus obviating the 
complications which are said to have arisen in some towns 
where the electric light arrangements have been taken out of 
the hands of the permanent officials of the Corporation. 


TRADING WITH FRANCE. 


THE following passage occurs in a Foreign Office report from 
Mr. B. Pauncefote, consul at Nantes, as being contributed by 
the Vice-Consul at La Rochelle. “ The easy-going way in which 
some of our manufacturers take things in these days of com- 
petition would lead one to suppose that they did not care to 
extend their business at all. Some time ago an opening 
occurred here for importing from England an article of which 
there is now an enormous consumption (galvanised wire and 
fencing), and I was applied to about it. One of the principal 
conditions necessary for doing business is to write in French, 


another is to quote prices delivered in France. In this case } 
recommended one of the first houses in England, whose replies 
came in English, giving quotations, but saying that they could 
only do so for delivery at a British port, and as no one here 
could read the letter I had to be asked to translate it. Yery 
few men of business here understand English, and they expect 
when they buy in England anyone who wants to do business 
with them shall write in their own language, otherwise they 
prefer to go to manufacturers in France.” 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuttously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 

13947. Charles Howard Openshaw and Roger Wood, for 
“A ventilating brick for building in brick or other walls, to 
carry joists or other wall timbers, to prevent rot.” 

13979. William Phillips Thompson, for “ Improvements in 
distance-measuring instruments or apparatus.” 

14069. Peter Rowland Morris and James Spencer, for “The 
‘Equipoise’ system of sash window opening.” 

14086. John Barlow, for “Improvements in locking nuts on 
screws or bolts.” 

14113. The Princess Company, Limited, for “ Improvements 
in chairs.” ; 

14212. Franz Meinke, for “Improvements in locks and in 
the keys to be used therewith.” 

14219. William Bruce Dick, for ‘ Improvements 
cooking stoves.” 

14224. James Sandilands, for “Improvements in window 
and other blinds.” 

14238. Stephen William Challen, for “Improvements in 
sash windows.” ; 

14240. George Frederick Thompson, for “ Improved bear- 
ing for upright shafts and spindles.” 


in gas 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inyentions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 7 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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Architect and Gontract Reporter, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. _ 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


THE ARCHITECT 


ARD : 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line , . . ’ » © 0 6 
For Quarter Page : . 5 : . 722510550 
For Half Page . ’ . : . . »- 410 0 
For a Page . . CO 

fo) 6 


For I inch deep by 2} wide. , . 
Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—Aug. 26.—For Building Methodist Church 
and School. Messrs. Heywood & Harrison, Architects, Com- 
mercial Chambers, Accrington. 

ARDSLEY.—Aug. 31.—For Additions to Infant School. 
Mr. G. A. Wilson, Architect, Hartshead Chambers, Sheffield. 

BANGOR.—Aug. 26.—For Additions to National Schools. 
Mr. P. Shearson Gregory, Architect, Bangor. 

BARNSTAPLE.—Sept. 5.—For Building Two Dvwelling- 
houses. Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, Barnstaple. 


BARNET.—Aug. 31.—-For Building Laundry, Wards, Porter’s 
Lodge, Stone Shed, Boundary Walls, Bath-room, &c., and for 
Fitting Laundry, Steam and Hot-water Work, &c. Mr. W. H. 
Mansbridge, 140 High Street, Barnet. 


BATLEY CARR.— Aug. 31.—For Building Engineering 
Works. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. - 


BEDMINSTER.—For Additions to Tannery. Mr. Herbert J. 
Jones, Architect, Wellington Chambers, Bridge Street, Bristol. 


BELFAST.—Sept. 1.—For Building Detached and Semi- 
detached Villas, Knock. Mr, J. Dunville Coates, Solicitor, 
41 Chichester Street, Belfast. 


BIRMINGHAM. — Aug. 29.—For Additions to Epileptic 
Blocks at Workhouse Infirmary. Mr. W. H. Ward, Architect, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


BLACKPOOL.—Aug. 27.—For Extension of Market. 
Wolstenholme, Borough Engineer, Town Hall. 


Bowpbon:—Aug. 27.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
Stanhope Bull, County Surveyor, 84 Northgate Street, Chester. 


BRADFORD.—Aug. 27.—For Alterations to Four Hotels. 
Messrs. Robertshaw & Son, Architects, 55 Tyrrel Street, 
Bradford. 

BROMLEY.—Sept. 6.—For Supplying Broken Granite and 
Flints. Mr. R. G. Mullen, Local Board Offices, Bromley, Kent. 


BROMLEY-BY-Bow.—Sept. 6.—For Extension of Asylum. 
Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


BURNLEY.—Aug. 30.—For Building Electric-light Station, 
Mr. F. S. Button, Borough Surveyor. 


CLEATOR Moor.—Aug. 27.—For Building Chapel, School- 
room and Classrooms, Mr. W. G. Scott, Architect, Victoria 
Buildings, Workington. : 


COLCHESTER.—Aug. 31.—For Building Married Soldiers’ 
Quarters. Major M. W. Skinner, Royal Engineer Office, 
Colchester. 


Cork.—Aug. 31.—For Building Sanitary Annexes, En- 
largement of Laundry, Building Lodge and other Works at 
the Lunatic Asylum. Mr. W. H. Hill, Architect, 28 South 
Mall, Cork. 


COULSDON.—Sept. 10.—For Additions, &c., to Cane Hill 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr. C. H. Howell, Architect, 3 Lancaster 
Place, Strand, W.C. 


CuPpAR.—Sept. 5.—For Converting Old Prison Buildings 
into Storehouses. Mr. James Gillespie, Architect, St. Andrews. 

DULWICH.—Sept. 27.—For Building Refreshment House, 
Dulwich Park. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County Council, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

-FARNHAM. — Aug. 31.—For Wood-Block Paving. 
Stapley, Architect, School Board Offices, Farnham. 

FLEETWOOD.—Sept. 10,—For Taking Down and Rebuilding 
Boundary Wall of Testimonial School, Mr. T. Whitaker, 
Architect, Adeline Villas, Fleetwood. 

GROES WEN.—Aug. 27.—For Building Minister’s House. 
Mr. Thomas Rowland, Architect, Pontypridd. 

HALWILL.—Sept. 17.—For Building Classroom to School. 
Mr. W. Prout, Kingswood Terrace, Holsworthy. 

HOMERTON.—Sept. 7.—For Supplying and Fixing Fittings 
in Stores at Eastern Fever Hospital. Mr. Keith D. Young, 
Architect, 17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury. 

HORSELYDOWN.—Sept. 5.—For Alterations at the Work- 
house. Messrs. Newman & Newman, Architects, 31 Tooley 
Street, London Bridge. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Aug, 31.—For Building Four Houses, 
Rashcliffe. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Hudders- 
field. 

ILKLEY.—For Building Residence. Messrs. Isitt & Adkin, 
Architects, Queen Anne Chambers, Bradford. 


Mr. J. 


Mr. 


VERITY a> EOS. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of — 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnelette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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IRONBRIDGE.—For Building Rectory House at Jackfield. 
Mr. A. E. Lloyd Oswell, Architect, Dana Chambers, Shrews- 
bury. 

IsLINGTON.— Sept. 8.—For Works at Relief Offices, High- 
bury Mews. Mr. William Smith, Architect, 65 Chancery Lane, 
W.C; 

. IvyBRIDGE.—Aug. 26.—For Additions and Works to Con- 
gregational Church. Mr. C. Smallridge, Fore Street, Ivybridge. 

Kinc’s NortTon.—Aug. 27.—For Building Senior Depart- 
ment for Boys and Girls, and Alterations to existing Schools. 
Mr. Wm. Hale, Architect, 83 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

KINSALE.—Sept. 1.—For Building Residence at Work- 
house. Mr. Richard Evans, Architect, 46 South Mall, Cork. 

LEEDS.—Aug. 30.—For Building Church. Messrs. Johnson 
& Crawford Hick, Architects, Arcade, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 14.—For Building Forty Houses. * Mr. 
William Bell, Architect, North-Eastern Railway Company, 
York. 

LICHFIELD.—Sept. 16.—F or Building Dining Hall, Kitchen, 
Laundry, &c., at the Workhouse. Mr. W. H. Woodroffe, 
Architect, 214 Great Dover Street, London, S.E. 

LIMEHOUSE.— Sept. 27.—For Constructing Brick Sewer, 
Chimney Shaft, &c. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LONDON.—Sept. 24.—For Building Ward’s City of London 
School for Girls, Victoria Embankment. The City Surveyor, 
Guildhall, E.C. 

MaLpon.—Aug. 31.—For Building Two Shops. 
P. M. Beaumont, Architect, Maldon. 
MAPPLEWELL.—Aug. 26.—For Works to Church. Messrs. 
Oliver & Leeson, Architects, Moseley Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 
MAXWELLTOWN.—Aug. 27.—For Erection of Police and 
Courthouse Buildings. Mr. Alan B. Crombie, Architect, 
Union Chambers, Dumfries. 

NEWCASTLE. —Sept. 12.—For Laying Cast-iron Pipe Sewer. 
Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, 30 Great George Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

NEWMARKET.—Aug. 29.—For Additions, &c., to the Depot. 
The Town Surveyor. | 


Mr. 
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ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


Conservatories, &c. 
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NEwport.—Aug. 26.—For Constructing Sewers with Man- 
holes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. F. W. B. Waterworth, Borough 
Surveyor, Newport, I.W. ' , : 

OLDHAM.—Sept. 5.—For Building Central Electric Lighting 
Station. Mr. A. Nicholson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Oldham. 

OSMINGTON.—Aug. 29.—For Building Farmhouse. Messrs. 
Crickmay & Sons, Architects, 77 St.Thomas Street, Weymouth. 

PENZANCE.—Aug. 27.—For Building Residence. Mr. 
White, Architect, 1 Parade Passage, Penzance. 

PLUMSTEAD.—Sept. 27.— For Building Lodge, Conveni- 
ences, &c., Plumstead Common. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London 
County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

PONTYPRIDD.-—Sept. 5.—For Works to Pontmafon Bridge. 
Plans, &c., at the Police Station, Pontypridd. 

PopLar.—Sept. 27.—-For Building Steel and Iron Bridge. 
Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County Council, Spring Gardens, 
S.W. 

PRopus.—Aug. 27.—For Altering and Renovating Chapel. 
Mr. Sampson Hill, Architect, Senmon’s Terrace, Redruth. 

RICHMOND.—Aug. 26.—For Constructing Pipe Sewers, &c. 
Mr. F. Wentworth Shields, 6 Delahay Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 

RyHOPE.—Aug. 29.—For Earthwork and Foundations, New 
Asylum. Mr. C. T. Hine, Architect, 35 Parliament Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

SANDWICH.—Aug. 31.—For Supplying Granite Kerb. and 
Channelling. Mr. A. J. Catt, Borough Surveyor, Sandwich. 

SEDBERGH.—Aug. 31.—For Building Hostelry, Sedbergh 
Grammar School. Mr. J. F. Curwen, Architect, 51 Highgate, 
Kendal. 


SLAITHWAITE.—Sept. 1.—For Building Five Houses and _ 


Shop. Mr. Shaw, Architect, Knowl, Golcar. 
SL1Go,—Aug. 26.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding Light- 


house Towers. Mr. O. Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights 
Office, Dublin. 

SOYLAND —Sept. 3.—For Building Farmhouse, Barn, 
Mistal, &c. Mr. Patchett, Architect, George Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

SOUTHWARK.—Sept. 6.—For .Supplying Jarrah Wood 
Blocks. Mr. A. Millar, Vestry Hall, Borough Road, S.E. 


ig 


PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


Rost. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their \size, weight, 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by Rost. ADAMS’S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 
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The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, orCord, 


SPECIALTIES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, 


Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. 


Work, &c., &c, 


Architectural and other Met | 


ROBT. ADAMS, 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, $.2, "*- 


Telegrams:—"' Robert Adams, London.” 


HH 


; 


No. 190._New and special solid section 


Weatherproof Metal-tongued Casemert 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 
section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles. 
It can be fixed where the space is insuffictent 
for anything elge. This Bolt ig neat, strong, 
and reliable. \ 


a 
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SUPPLEMENT 
STAMFORDHAM.—Sept. 3.—For Building Police Station BOURNEMOUTH. 
and Petty Session Court. Mr. J. Cresswell, County Architect, | For Additions to County Police Station, Bournemouth. Mr. J. 
Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ROBINSON, County Architect, Winchester, 
SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 29.-—-For Earthwork and Foundations George & Harding, Bournemouth - £695 9 0 
for New Asylum. Mr. G. J. Hine, 35 Parliament Street, West- Hoare & Sons, Bournemouth 650 0 oO 
minster, JENKINS & SON, Bournemouth (accepted) . 635 0.0 
SUTTON. — Sept. 12.— For Building Boiler-house, Coal BRIDLINGTON QUAY. w= 


Store, Cast-iron Water Tank, Chimney: shaft, &c., and Supplying 
and Fixing Three Galloway Boilers and Steam Pipes. Mr. 
Henry Spooner, 311 Regent Street, London, W. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—Aug. 26.—For Constructing Concrete 
and Stoneware Pipe Sewer. Mr. G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, 
Walthamstow. 


WEst HAM.—Sept. 27.—For Compounding and Maintain- 
ing for Six Months Main Beam Engines at Abbey Mills Pump- 
ing Station. Mr, H. De la Hooke, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 


WILLINGDON.— Sept. 3.—For Constructing Stoneware Pipe 
Sewer. Mr. G. A. Wallis, 14 Seaside Road, Eastbourne. 


Woop GREEN.—Aug. 31.—For Building Brick Bridge and 
Widening Roadway. Mr. J. W. Britton, Earlham Grove House, 
Wood Green, N. 


WREXHAM.—Sept. 1.—For Building Master’s House at 
National Schools. Messrs, Lash & Grant, Architects, 5 Temple 
Row, Wrexham. 


YORK.—Sept. 
structing Receiving Well, Screen Chambers, &c. 
sergh, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


rae Building Pumping Station, Con- 
Mr. J. Man- 


TENDERS.. 


ABERAVON. 
For Building Seven Houses at Wern Street, Aberavon, for Mr. 
Vaughan John, Avonvale Hotel. Mr. GEORGE Petan- 
§? BERT, Architect, Bridgend and Aberavon. 
J.&S. Rees, Aberavon 
Thomas Harvey, Aberavon 
MORGAN Cox, Aberavon (accepted ‘e 


- 61,345 0 0 
1,145 0 Oo 
1, D2 OueO 


For Restoration of Burstwick Church. 


For Erection of Vicarage House and Mission-room, Bridlington 


Quay. Messrs. SMITH & BRODRICK, Architects, Hull and 
Goole. Quantities’by Mr. J. Watson, Hull. 


Sansase House. Mission-room. 


J. Wilson & Son, York. - £1,699 8 o 683 9 o 
Exors. of Thos. Southern, Hull. 1,611 0 o 695 0 Oo 
Fredk. Blackburn, Hull 15507 2.0 0 674.0 oO 
George Scales, Scarborough . 1,521 0 o 635 10 o 
J. H. Hudson, Bridlington. Quay 1,478 o o 661 0 o 
Carr & Creaser, Scarborough 1,506 5 7 595 9 8 
J. Rennard, Bridlington Quay 1;443...0. 0 654 0 0 
ilcg Ee Barry, York 1,442 0 0 557 0 O 
J. BARRY, Scarborough (accepted) 1,409 0 0 550 0 oO 


BURSTWIC&. 

Messrs. SMITH & 
BRODRICK, Architects, Hull and Goole.| Quantities by Mr. J. 
Watson, Hull, 


Elwell & Son, Beverley : é Sf 8134.00 
R. Rennardson, Hedon : 753 90 oO 
CuRTIS, Hedon (accepted) . TUL 292 3 


CROYDON. 


For Converting Nos. 114 and 116 North End into Business 


Premises, for Dr. H. J. Strong, J.P. Mr. ALFRED BROAD, 


A.R.I.B. A, Architect, 27 Dingwall Road, Croydon. Quan- 

tities by Architect. 
G. E. Bryan & Son, Norwood . £1 693 0 o 
W. Holt & Son, Croydon . 1,679 0 o 
J. Smith & Sons, Norwood : 1,645 0 0 
Hanscomb & Smith, Croydon . 1,614 0 o 
E. J. Saunders, Croydon ‘ 1,597 900 
E. P. Bulled & Co. pererden 1,595 9 oO 
S. Page, Croydon . 1,575 Oa 
M. Taylor, Croydon . 1,53 Oo oOo 
W. Marriage, Croydon 1,530 0 oO 
D. W. BARKER, Croydon (accepted ) 1,485 0 0 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—IE you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years tree of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each.Machine 
without extra charge—thus one ae per- 
forms the work of two ordinary mach 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK. 

If yourequire anythingin Typewriting Supplies, 
give us a calland look over our stock. 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators, 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


51 GCRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Tuition ree 240 Shorthand Writers on supication 
Telephone No. 113: 


THE DENSMORE. 


Papers. 


ffice, 


ART METAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrought Iron 
Work. 
> 
QW 
7 DES'ENS 
AND 


ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION, 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


Room :— 


AQ Farringdon St., B.C. 
OS Mr. C. M. HERON, | 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


We have 


OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
V Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 

Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 
gw JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 


and Efficient Range in the 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. 


The 
Most Durable, 
Economical, Simple, 


AOAC 


Market. 


PRIGE LIST POST FREE. 


They are Portable, cannot 

get out of order, will Cure 

Smoky Chimneys, and have 

larger Ovens and Boilers 
than any others. 


Ly —— F 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING CO., LIM., 0., LIM., 227* HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON. 
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COVENTRY. LONDON... . 
For Works for Messrs. Matterson, Huxley & Watson, Limited, | For Alterations to the Paul Beer-house, Paul Street, Stratford, 
Coventry. Mr. H. Quick, Architect, Hertford Street, for Mr. Frederick Woollard. Mr. W. M. BRUTTON, 
Coventry. Architect, 171 Queen Victoria Street. 

Hill,- Coventry tear eee dis et a “A704 o 0} :,"JArnold, Camden Towne sy - t 1a sk a ed One 
Waters, Coventry | Tegeniieaeeia es 688 0 oO W. J. Maddison, Canning Town etl ena te ag Te RD 
Liggins, Coventry ... . «. + +  -+.640 ©, 0} EF, Northwood, Leytonstone ; » 220 0 0 
Isaac,.Foleshill . A 5 ; 5 ° - 634 0 0 PRITCHARD & RENWICK, Southwark (accepted) 208 0 O 
Wineait, Coventry ° : ; Be x8 For New Fittings, &c., to Old Crown and Cushion Public- 

; . 5 I2 0 O ) "9 ; - 

Haywoon, EOvERY, (accep fed) « house, Westminster Bridge Road, for Messrs. W. J. 
FARNBOROUGH. Grimes & Co. Mr. W. M. BRUTTON, Architect, 171 

For. Erection of Detached Residence, Farnborough, Kent, for Queen Victoria Street. 


Rey. F. Kelly. Mr. S1. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect ‘and W. SMITH, eamiieten (accepted) . : . £1,033 0 0 
© Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, E.C., and Orpington. 


W. Holt & Son, Croydon. ‘ : - £1,995 90 Oo 

DéPayne, Bromley. - + + + + 41,984 0 0 MIDGLEY. 

W. Owen, Farnborough . , . . - 1,768 0 O|} For Building New Farmhouse called Hoyle House, Barn, 
F. Wood, Chislehurst . . . : . 1,746 0 0 Mistal for 11 Head of Cattle, Stable and Cartshed, Midgley, 
GREGORY & Co., Clapham * . - . 3;527' 0-0 near Halifax. Mr. T. L. PATCHETT, ‘Architect, Halifax. 


: Accepted, subject to modification. Materials for Out Walls and Ground Flooring, which are. 
HEREFORD. of stone, provided by proprietor. 


For Erection of Three Villas in Cantilupe Street, Hereford. Joseph Gaukroger, excavator, mason and bricklayer. 


Proprietor’s own men, carpenter and joiner work. 
Mr. W. W. ROBINSON, Architect, King Street, Hereford. Ws Aldersoni ud Aes den plumberauducliniel 


Welsh, Hereford. - : . £3,200 oO 
Danes THereford sum ; : ; 3067 0 0 T. Alderson, eee ep and plasterer. 
Lloyd, Hereford : . 2,800 0 Oo » 4575 
ANDREWS & RUDGE, Hereford (accepted ) . 92,4000 D , 
HULL. NEWPORT. 

For proposed Warehouse, and Alterations to the Norwegian | For Taking Down 22 and 23 Commercial Street, Newport, 
Inn, Dock Street, Hull, for Messrs. Henry Wilson & Son, Mon., and Building Shops, Offices, &c. Mr. E. A. LANS- 
Savile Street. Messrs. SMITH & BRODRICK, Architects, DOWNE, Architect, Newport, Mon. Quantities by Archi- 
Hull and Goole. Quantities by Mr. J. Watson, Hull. tect. 

Time to complete. Frank Ashley, Cardiff e e ° e ° £45545 10. -4- 
Geo. Holton ; : : . £1,480 0 O no time Stephens & Bastow, Bristol . / : 45308 0.70. 
John Drury ; : : . 1,465 © oO nine weeks Dyson Parfitt, Newport . 4 ; : o 4280 “ORO 
Geo. Scales. : 5 , = 13103 0. 6° sno time Morgan & Roberts, Newport . : - «5 4,225 O26 
Geo. Jackson & Son . : <7 15053420440 Vie M. A. Linton, Newport. ; ; ; <2 8210 Oro. 
Exors. of T. Southern i o£ HO“¢Ge on 2 ae Wm. Price, Newport ; : i Ai A SOG ge ee 
Mark Harper. ; ; ed Mek Ray ae) 5 Edwin Richards, Newport <eiis : « 3991-09 
Frederick Blackbur . F : 998 0 oO a Jenkins & Arnold, Cardiff. : 5 °. : 3,925.2 Dare 
Joseph Morrell . : ; - 995 3 2 four months John Linton, Newport : .- 3,850 0 0 
G. Medforth & Sons . : - 995 O O notime Charles Locke, Newport a B71 tO 
Thos Goates : F 969 0 0 George Wilkins, Newport S37 40.0.0 


« GRIST & TURNER. 


Head Offices:_53 Gracechurch Street, E.C. aN 
Braneh Office:—Gl Piccadilly, Manchester. ry 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘The Sphinx.” A Patent Movable Table y§P™= = 
Telephone; and a new Automatic Switch for Intercommunication, “= 
provisionally protected. . 
Architects are invited to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &c. f 
All kinds of Installation Work executedwitht highest class of materials and workmanship. |j 


ELECTRIC LIGHT cata OD 


eS FIRE ALARMS, &c. SPRING 
Patent No. 5,008, 1990. PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. = “No Ss798” 
9 SN SRS YE SS SE pf ES 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


LBEGGOTT’s AD! Cate EN 
Geman) | FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS| | ff 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS, Tie WIIMOS is 


SS ee ked with a rod 
From $s, 6d. each. wor 
If you have not already received our REDUCED | sz anal aaa’ 


ii, 


SILENS FOR 


° b ; 
Is admitted ce pat| PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please | and can be fixed to 
FAN LIGHTS. before the public. 2g i weiteofor ones yee erconcainn aed xa 


outwards, no cutting 
away of frame re- 
quired. When work- 
g r | 9 ed with a rod is most 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, Buuldings, a the key 
226 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, | Price Lists, Tiiustra- 
Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford, | tions nd, Testimo- 


Telegraphic Address: “SILENS, BRADFORD.” other Lights, Esti: 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. | ™*# given. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 


STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND, ae THE ip WILMOS ig 


are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each, 
dimensions are given, we can 
raise and lower any Skylight. 


These SKYLIGHT OPENERS 
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“NORTHWOOD. 


RUSHDEN. 


For Building Villa, Green Lanes, Northwood, for Mr. H. W. | For Construction of Four Streets, Rushden. 


Barham. Mr. T. KEATING, Architect, Harlesden. Manton Riad 
een es , ‘ Oe ihe y 3 Trueman, Swanley, Kent s £260 19 9 
: : : y Franklin : : : r itm 
FRENCH & ELLWOOD (accepted ) . : ff §§0- 020 T. WILLMOTT (accepted) : F ; i ae ef ‘. 
For Alterations and Additions to Kirby Hall, "Northwood, for Crove Road 
eh Thomas Wilson. Mr. T. KEATING, Architect, Harles- a cwecnalt el 17 9 
en, A e e . . . e ° 
W. T. WILSON (accepted, rees to pees (i 40G0 05-0 Sd doa oe ee ea aes a cu 
Architect’s estimate 457.90. 0 ; ” ; ; i ; 2 60X50 Sea 
Robert Street. 
For Building Two Houses in “Hallawell Road, Northwood, for rand Daas vats 
Mr. A. Comper. Mr. T. KEATING, Architect. Hes acre cae PM Sy 277 ans 
Ferry & Co. vanes eAAOS 0 701 WVillenottiarge geet ee dear eas , 236 0 0 
W. THOMPSON (accepted) . : Say es RE 7 Pome] Tee elite ty? 
Victoria Estate. 
NUNEATON. T. Willmott . ; = : ; - A secs G Ge OO 
For Building Fire Station, Offices, Caretakers’ Cottages, &c., Franklin : : : : : i 490410 £0 
for the Nuneaton Local Board. Mr. jie. PICKERING, TRUEMAN (accepted ) ‘ : ‘ : ‘ eariowm  E, GS 
Surveyor. 
Sills & Son, Loughborough ., : . £1238 20 0 SOUTHWICK. 
For Building Local Board Offices, Southwick. Mr. JOHN G, 
PLYMOUTH. REAH, Architect and Surveyor, Southwick, Sunderland. 
For Alterations and Additions to Greyhound Inn, Frankfort Quantities by Architect. 
Street, for Mr. H. Almond. Mr. JAMES HARVEY, M.S.A., Wm. Davison, Southwick 3 . j “£0 ie Chere 
Architect, Bedford Chambers, Bedford Street, Plymouth, Joseph Huntley, Sunderland i133 oo. 
JENKIN & Son, Devonport (accepted) . Ad ae ene eee) W. B. Cooper, Sunderland t 1T1 6 9 
pe Robt. Allison, Whitburn . ; : 1,103 2 10 
T. Lumsd : ; ; : 
For Rebuilding the Bell Hotel, Rainham, Essex, for Messrs. Ae Pee ise Jarrow. : t : PsBe 5 S, 
Ind, Coope & Co., Limited, Romford, Essex. Messrs, Geo: Hodgson, Sunderland * 1,009 0 O 


WIGG OLIVER & HUDSON, ’Architects, 7 Bedford Row, 
Quantities by Messrs. Good- 


W.C., and 80 Leman Street. 
man & Simpson. 
W. Watson 
J. Bentley . ‘ 
J. S. Hammond & Son : 
DowsInG & DAVIS (accepted) . 


ROYTON. 


For Building Two Cottages and Cu pUne® at Royton, near 


Bangor. Isycoed, for Mr. E. Peel. 
Architect, to King Street, Wrexham. 
ip Williams, Trefynant : 
Ae es Wrexham (accepted es 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon eo London, £.C. 
have REMOVED t 


* Accepted subject to certain deductions. 


For Building Stables, Cart-sheds, 
wick Local Board. 


Depot, &c., for the South- 


: £2,113 0 0 Mr. JOHN G. REAH, Architect and 
: : Lowi ee es Surveyor. 

: : 1,898 o ol . L: P. Shaftoe, Sunderland é¥,1 0737-03; 0 
; : 1,799 Se T. Lumsden, Jarrow . 1,060 0 oO 
, W. Davison, Southwick 1,040 0 O 
Robt. Allison, Whitburn . 1,092 18 -6 
Geo. H. Hodgson, Sunderland . 992 0 0 
. J. MORRISON, Joseph Huntley, Sunderland* . 97-2 04.0 
W. B. Cooper, Sunderland 954 12 II 
TOO gs  OnrO W. H. Pace, Southwick ; 845. 4 4 

373" Oo. 0 * Accepted subject to certain deductions. 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


& & 5 East Harding St., Petter Lane, E.C.| METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO™” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate saab, for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 58. 
L OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon app lioations or atampod di-ected 
envelope, 


Ewarts 346 Euston 
Hor Lightning ~~ 
ae Geyser. 


1 in SD Minutes. 


OIL and WATER 
WILL WIIX 


WITH THE 


OIL & WATER POWDER PAINT. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and Others should 
send for a sample and price list of our Paints. 
SAMPLE 4d. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Oil & Water Powder Paint Co., 


HARVEY STREET, "HYDE ROAD, 
HOXTON, LONDON, N.E. 


ED 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and Enlarged for 1892. 
Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHO GRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


Bevelled Wood Block 
Flooring. A 


REGD. No. 60,808. 
Sole Proprietors :— 


NIGHTINGALE & CQ., 
Gt. Grimsby. 


SPECIALTY— 
“Baltic ~ 
Redwood.” Zee 


Prize Medal, 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 
Banitary Exhibi- 
tions, 1885 and 1836. 


WF. ST ANE Ey, 
Mathematical Instrument Manulastarer 


To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &c. 
Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of svery 
description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List pos 
Address—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W. Cc, 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1965. 


free. Engine Divider to the Trade. Quantities’’ 


C. SIMPSON & CO. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING, 


SAW MILLS:— 
HEDON ROAD, 


HULL. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 

Lithographed by return of . 
post certain. 

PLANS, &c., best s &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


J GLIPP GL. &0° 


Manufacturers of 


CBURGE PORDITORE 


BARS RON oe. Faw. C. | 


UANTITIES, &c.,, ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithogeaphy- at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 


Box, l4in. by 9in. by 5in neatand strong drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s. or made to order. Plans 
copied, reduced, enlarged, coloured.—W. HARDAKER, Electro- 
grapher, 21 Cursitor Street EC, : 


ae 


wt 
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WOLVERHAMPTON. 


WINCHESTER. 


For Building St. Barnabas Church, Wolverhampton. Messrs. | For Building Rectory for the Parish of St. John, Winchester: 


TALBOT BROWN & FISHER, Architects, Wellingborough. 


Oak 
Church. Pitch-pine Seats. Seats. 
W. = Stevens, Welling- 
borough . ‘ : ST S005' 0.5 £182~ GO. f 3Onane 
G Henson, Wellingborough 3,567 o 200 O 3752.0 
W. J. Harrison, Weliing- 
borough . : : Ss lk O 159 0 283 0 
J. T. Hudson, Welling- 
borough . : : eS 256m 0 156 10 280 Io 
E. Brown & Son a £353 LOMO 170 0 255.0 
E. ROBERTS & SON, Weedon 
(accepted) : eal 55 lO 197 IO 409 IO 
WORKSOP. 


For. Building House, Hawk’s Nest Farm, Worksop Manor 
Estate, for Mr. John Robinson. Mr. W. H. HIGcIn- 
BOTTOM, Architect, 2 King John’s Chambers, Nottingham. 
Quantities by Architect. 


Mr. T. STOPHER, Architect, 57 High Street, Winchester. 
HAMILTON & WHITE, Winchester (accepfed) . £1,554 2 © 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Ely Schools, near Cardiff, are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates 
and inlet panels, the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester. 


THE east window from old St. Mary’s Church, Trura, 
on the site of which stands the’new cathedral, the south aisle 
of the older’ building having been incorporated in the new 
work, has been given to the parish of Chacewater, and it is to 
take the place of a new window in the new church at Chace- 
water. It is of Portland stone, and its stained-glass, of 
Georgian date, is being carefully restored. The chancel stalls, 
which are to be of oak, have been entrusted to Messrs. 
Rashleigh, Pinwill & Co’, of Plymouth. 


THE new iron bridge over the Farrar in Strathglass has 
collapsed. The flood of January swept away the fine old stone 
bridge, and the district committee accepted the contract for a 
one- span lattice bridge at a cost of something like 1,400/. The 
bridge was to have been opened on the 19th inst., but when the 


supports were removed the structure gave way in the centre. 


R. H. Rawson, Rotherham . £590: 020 

J. Rollit & Son, Worksop EES leisO:2 CO 

E. Hind, Nottingham . 559 0 oO 

H. Vickers, Nottingham FBO Ns O wo 

J..F.,. Price, Nottingham —~, ; EEO; $0240 

C. Illet & Son, Worksop - AGO HO MOF Th as Gontyactors sate 
Herring & Jew, Arnold - 444 16 o lnvernecs 

G. SADLER, Nottingham (accef/e.t ) 438 13 6 i 


For Farm Stabling, Sheds, &c., Drinking Rit Lane, Worksop 
Mr. John Robinson. 


Manor Estate, for 
HIGGINBOTTOM, Architect, 2 King 
Nottingham. 


J. Rollit & Son, Worksop 

E. Hind, Nottingham . 

J. F. Price, Nottingham 

H. Vickers, Nottingham 

R. H. Rawson, Rotherham . 

C. Illet & Son, Worksop : 
Herring & Jew, Arnold 5 f 


the Rose Street Foundry Company 


THE first sod in connection with the drainage scheme for 


St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea 


Mr Wi 3 
John’s Chambers, 


£728 Oo 

2G 
oe : = Wenlock, Salop, by 
595 o o | Clock Works, Derby. 
590 0 o | ments, and will prove 
545 0 Oo THE contract for 
526 18 o | andrews-on-Esk has b 
AKeie Sy x6) 


8. per bushel. Slow set- | 


ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 13 inch; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
& less than 10 per cent. residue. 
®& Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
% Cardiff and Hereford Water 
. Works. 

® Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


=—==s ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 


G. SADLER, Nottingham (accepted ) 
“SPH 


INX” PORTLANDCEMENT 


La 
Sa 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BuvE Lis LIME, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 

fe. Railway and water communication. 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


‘FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 


MARBLE WORK. 


- EMLEY & SONS, Lim+ 
Sieam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, 


ROOFING SLATES, 


INGTON & 60, 4262) 


JOHN DALE, 


‘16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 


Buttermere Lake), 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London ,1862, ' 
"Model Dwelling,’’ New- 
castle Exhibition 1887. 


%)) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


by Mr. Bancroft, engineer, 
being carried out by Mr. 
a cost of about 9,000/, 


LADY FORESTER has just formally started a handsome new 
clock, which has been erected in the 


has been cut. The scheme is from plans 
of Manchester, and the work is 


Nuttal, contractor, of Manchester, at 


parish church, Little 
Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland 
It is fitted with all the latest improve- 
a great boon to the inhabitants. 


the restoration of the church of Kirk- 
een obtained by Messrs. W. & H. David- 


son, of Carlisle, the cost being 1,0312 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


(1871. 
Telegrams:— {== Telephone:— 
“LIMMER, LONDON,” fra 862, | 


: EoRMoF aco 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 

Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 

house Floors, Basements, 

Stables, Coach-Houses, 

Slaughter - Houses, 

Breweries, 


Fult 


we DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRIOES AND THRMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


Unrivalledf or Quality ,Colour , nd Durablity, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


uy 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
. GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPHOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


ENGINEERS, &ce., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Read,City Road, London, N. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always en hand. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


GROVER & CO. Sets) 


Lavatories, 


particulars 
can b2 obtained 
from the Offices,’ 


14 to 16 
PALMERSTON 
BUILDINGS, 
ULD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 
==," Wuirr’s Syste) 


yy a For Cheol et Schools, 
A Jy imates @ sll partic 
oS sce fo 


Zz 
Y 


N S THOS. GREGORY & CO, 
WIV) 1 Woop P p STEAM 
7 | ie 
a hcl M6 Clapham Junction, 8.W- 
OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
_ Price 12s. 6d. 
| Office: 175 Strand, Londen, W.C, 


BAXENDALE’S 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Bath Town Council have received a communication from 
the Master Builders’ Association asking for an inquiry into the 
truth or falsehood of an allegation which they consider cast 
upon them~-by observations of Mr. Ricketts, of the Town 
Council, at the last meeting. The Council decided they would 
not read or consider the letter. 


THE masons employed upon schools at Sheffield in course 
of erection by Messrs. Graham, Huddersfield, struck work 
because the firm were bringing machine-dressed stone from 
Huddersfield to use. The matter has been settled by the firm 
undertaking to bring machinery to Sheffield to dress the stone 
on the job at a cost of 200/.,, and paying to the masons’ society 
15/. which the men had received while on strike. The School 
Board pay 1oo/. towards the sum. 


AFTER examination of the sanitary systems of various large 
towns the following circular has been issued to architects and 
others in Bradford :—“ The Bradford Corporation have deter- 
mined to require in future that water-closets shall be provided 
for all new buildings except where no suitable sewer is avail- 
able for the drainage thereof, as it is found that privies, under 
the most favourable circumstances, are objectionable on sani- 
tary grounds, in addition to the difficulty of disposing of the 
contents of privies without causing complaints of nuisance or 
inconvenience. I am, therefore, directed to inform you that 
the sanitary officers of the Corporation have been instructed to 
require that, except where impracticable, water-closets shall be 
provided in place of privies, and to request that you will be 
good enough to co-operate with the sanitary authority in their 
endeavour to promote the public health,” 


THE strike of operative bricklayers for payment at 93d. per 
hour has caused a stagnation in the building trade at Bromley. 
The president of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society states that 
pickets were stationed in all the principal streets, and every 
pein had been taken to prevent the introduction of free 

abour, 


THE Bristol Mercury says building operations are most 
energetically being carried on in the vicinity of Bristol, and the 
“march of bricks and mortar” north, east, south and west is 
increasing. ‘The activity im the building trade is most excep- 
tional, and streets are springing up almost by magic. The 
northern and the eastern suburbs are especially remarkable in 


parent) BELL § 


IGNALLING 


this respect, and what were once smiling fields and fertile 
gardens are being rapidly covered with villa residences and 
workmen’s dwellings. Large tracts of land at Eastville and 
St. George are in the hands of the builders, and as quickly as 
the houses are erected they are equally as rapidly occupied. 


THE building trade at Kilsyth is said to be unusually brisk, 
the demand for houses for some time back being unprecedented. 
Two new streets are proposed to be formed. A pleasing feature 
of the rush of building is the number of small cottages and 
houses that are being erected by working men who have saved 
money during the briskness in the mining trade so as to be 
able to erect houses costing from 200/. to 4oo/. At Barwood a 
number of superior houses, with garden plots attached, have 
been erected by working-men. At Parkburn, Bailie Murdoch 
is erecting a double villa, and the United Presbyterians have 
erected a fine church, with all modern conveniences, at Kingston 
Street, at a cost of between 3,000/. and 4,000/. 

THE Cheshire lines joint railway companies have success- 
fully completed an improvement at Frodsham Station, Owing 
to inadequate platform accommodation, it was decided to 
remove the station-master’s house, booking-offices and general 
waiting-room about 6 feet back without taking down the struc- 
tures. Excavations were made beneath them until they were 
supported on large baulks of timber. Eleven powerful jacks 
were brought into operation under the superintendence of Mr. 
Johnson, engineer. The mass to be moved weighed about 
4oo tons, and the work was accomplished without hitch, save 
that a chimney-stack which cracked had to be taken down. 
This is stated to be the first occasion on which an English rail- 
way station has been successfully lifted on the American 
principle. 

BUILDING operations in Motherwell are at a standstill« 
Seventy or eighty masons and builders who came out on strike 
on Saturday refuse to return to work at the old rate of 9d. per 
hour. Many of the men have, however, procured employment 
in the surrounding district at, it is stated, a higher rate of 
wages. 

THE foundation-stone of the new harbour at Helmsdale has 
been laid by the Duchess of Sutherland. The works include 
a new shelter breakwater on the south side of the river, extend- 
ing 700 feet ; an extension of the existing pier for 470 feet ; a 
new breakwater and quay wall 450 feet long. Altogether there 
will be about 1,600 lineal feet additional quay berths for boats 
and vessels, The works have been designed by Mr. James 


& SPEAKING TUBE. 


The great benefit of this Apparatus (as shown in the draws 
ings) is the Speaking Apparatus and Bell being combined in 
one; it can be used as a Signal Bell only, or as a Speaking 
Tube if required. It is almost indestructible, its different 
parts being so simple, em € 


No Puffing or Blowing required. 


1 Architects can have one sent on Approbation. 

NOT IN USE Simpler and better than Electric Bells or M, P. and Whistles. 
The Glasgow Municipal Offices are 
fitted up with these Speaking Tubes. 
The York Municipal Offices are fitted up 


with over 50 Speaking Tubes, 
Sc cS ss SSS 
As G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
OOLITE,” BATH. 
R. J. MARSH & CO., Ltd., 8S. R, NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


BAXENDALE & 60O., 
5 Lt. 
TELEGRAMS— Head Offices : E> A TET. L. & S.W.R., NINE Etms, S.W: 
gh Pa 


MANCHESTER & EDINBURGH. 
is LONDON PEPOTS— 
OOLITE” Lonpon, 
Incorporatina PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE CO., Ltd., 


QUARRIES, Ly . Ss QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK, » A * § .Y _,| Box grounp. 
\¢ CORSHAM DOWN, Sy & & LS NW | comBy Down. 
i ae ee & & & AY | stoKE GRounp. 
Le mo FS WESTWOOD GROUND. G 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN, a o yr WINSLEY GROUND, Registerair 
BADE MARK & os) TRADE MARK. 


FLUATE ‘or tardening ana Proserving Building Stones and Marbles, Apply to the BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. , BATH, 
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Barron, M.Inst.C.E., Aberdeen, and are estimated to cost 
16,0007, Up to this time over 100 lineal feet of the breakwater 
has beer! completed. 


Dry-RoT has made its appearance again in the Dalkeith 
Municipal Buildings, imperfect ventilation being supposed to 
have had something to do with the evil. 


AN inquest has been held at Stockport into the death of 
Joseph Sutton. Evidence was given showing that Sutton was 
in the employ of Messrs. T. & W. Meadows, contractors, and 
whilst working on the new ring spinning-mill being constructed 
in Breinksway he fell from the top or fourth floor to the ground, 
and was killed. He was assisting in fixing the iron flooring, 
when he stepped on what was described by one of the witnesses 
as “a trap,” an opening between some loose planks which were 
in use as a standing-place, being laid across the joists. The 
jury viewed the scene of the accident, and thoroughly agreed 
with the coroner in urging that such a dangerous mode of 
working should not be allowed, but that some sort of standing- 
place should be fixed up with the planks joined together, as 
loose boards were liable to get out of place very easily during 
such operations. 


SEVERAL of the master builders affected by the strike of 
bricklayers in Kingston, Surbiton, Twickenham and the adjacent 
districts have conceded the increased wage demanded by the 
men and agreed to at the Building Trades Conference in June. 


ON Monday a number of bricklayers and masons were 
brought to Cardiff by the Master Builders’ Association and 
started on the premises in course of construction in Park Place 
for the Mining Institute of South Wales, and on other jobs in 
the town. It is stated that unless the dispute is settled by 
amicable means this week, the Master Builders’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with whom the local association is 
affiliated, and who is now taking the matter in hand, will send 
a couple of hundred operatives into Cardiff, or as many as are 
required to man all the existing jobs in the town, - 


THE Scotsman says :—The repairs and improvements which 
are at present being effected on Linlithgow Palace are being 
rapidly carried through, and should the weather continue 
favourable the work is expected to be completed towards the 
end of the present month. During the summer months large 
numbers of parties have visited the old historic ruin. The 
floors of the apartments known as the king’s kitchen, the old 
Parliament hall, the chapel royal, the priests residence, and the 


GE©®. 


confessional have -been laid with concrete or cement of a 
reddish hue, which has given the rooms a very pleasing aspect. 
All the chimneys on the north side have been rebuilt, and a 
new course of drainage has been laid, a connection having been 
obtained with one of the original earth-closets. When fully 
completed the repairs will, so far, have effected a much-desired 
improvement in the way of preserving the more interesting 
parts of the ancient structure. 

SoME alterations and improvements are in progress at the 
Glasgow City Hall. The entrance in Albion Street is being 
reconstructed, with two doorways, each with stairs Ito feet wide. 
At the head of these stairs a spacious corridor has been con- 
structed, and new side-rooms and artistes’ rooms have been 
added, the latter in closer proximity to the platform than 
formerly, and much more convenient. At the Candleriggs 
Street entrance side stairs have been done away with, and 
separate stairways provided for the North and South City Hall 
Saloons. There has likewise been a refurnishing of the kitchen 
department, so that at festivity times food may be prepared for 
2,000 people. 

THE Victoria Hall of the Leeds Town Hall will be closed 
for three weeks while the gallery for the musical festival is 
being erected and the orchestra enlarged. The contractor is 
Mr. J. E. Pearson, and Mr. J. B. Fraser the architect. The 
material of the gallery is chiefly metal. Four iron columns, 
light but strong, will support it, and are in their places. The 
gallery will assume the horse-shoe curve of the dress-circle of a 
theatre. 


‘MATERIAL is now being landed for the new lighthouse and 
light-keepers’ houses to be erected on Heiliar Holm, in String 
Sound, at the entry to Kirkwall Bay. The contractors are 
W. B. Peace & Son, Kirkwall, 


ELECTRICAL. 


AT Coatbridge the Scottish House-to-House Electric Lighting 
Company have taken land on the Dundyvan Estate for the 
purpose of erecting works for supplying electric lighting in the 
borough. 


AT Bradford a parade has been:held of the fire brigade for 
the testing of the new electrical apparatus, erected in order to 
obviate the necessity of ringing up the fire brigade. The in- 


SRE GMAN RI. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. LOUD SPEAKING TELEPHONES. 


ELECTRIG BELLS A SPECIALTY, 
66 ST. JOHN’S ROAD, CLAPHAM JUNCTION, S.W. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
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intercept all solid matter. 


ESTABLISHED 1885. 


DURRANS’ PATENT GLAZED STONEWARE|MIDLAND WIRE CORDAGE CO., 
GULLY AND FAT TRAP, 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


J. C. EDWARDS, RUABON. 


— 

The TRAP Dip is formed by means of a Oast- 
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stallation is connected w quarters of the superintendent | of the design on one of the panels. Another act of a similar 
and with the residence s he permanent members of the character was the chipping of pieces off the white marble lions 


brigade. The switchboa placed in the day-room, and on the Council Chamber staircase. 


immediately a telephonic communication is received from the AN inquiry has been held by Mr. Tulloch, inspector of the 
Town Hall the whole of the firemen can be summoned from | 7 o¢q] Ags tire Board, at Beckenham as to the proposal of 
their homes by two moves of the hand. The superintendent | the Local Board to borrow 4,6372. to execute certain public and 
can also be called up at the same time. The electric switches private street improvements, and to contribute r1oo/, towards 
consist of a small lever with a projecting knob, and they can be the purchase of Sir John Lennard’s manorial rights ine Wrest 


either moved separately or together, calling up either the ten Wickham Common, with the view of preserving it as a public 
men or just as many as the occasion may be thought to open space for ever. 


require. Above the switchboard there is an index-board with 


a black face pierced with twenty holes. As the men are sum- IMPROVED sea defences have just been completed at 
fide a red disc appears in the eyelet, and this remains there | Walton-on-the-Naze, There has now been erected on the 
until the fireman answers the call. south cliff a sloped sea-wall, nearly 4oo feet long, with an 


additional wall, nearly upright, about 350 feet long, a broad 
esplanade running along the top and another broad roadway 
between it and the cliffs. The cliffs have been sloped to prevent 
their slipping. There are also groynes, a breakwater 360 feet 


IT is stated by a correspondent that the water in some of 
the upper reaches of the Thames promises shortly to serve a 
very useful purpose. A proposal which is about to be placed 
before the local authorities of several of the suburban riverside 1 a hare , ; h th “d 
districts for supplying those districts with the electric light ; 0"5 2” d reer Pe ieee eer te eee ts aut a Wile 
generated by means of water-power at some of the weirs upon | Promenade opposite the centre of the town, 
the river is being warmly taken up by the inhabitants. THE owner has agreed to accept from the Colne Local 

WITH a view to lighting the principal thoroughfares in the | Board 1,600/. for land near Dockray Street, for the purpose of 


central district of Glasgow by electric light during the winter , erecting a new market hall for cattle, &c. The Local Govern- 
wires are now being laid along the various streets. ment Board is to be asked to sanction the borrowing of the 


money for the purchase. 


VARIETIES. TEAK IN SIAM. 


THE Pudsey Local Board have instructed Mr. W. Spinks, IN his annual report to the Foreign Office, Consul-General 
civil engineer, Manchester, to prepare a plan for sewage treat- | French says :—Only small logs appear to be floated down the 
ment works on land provisionally purchased at Hough Side, | Nan river at present, but the forests drained by this river are 
The cost is estimated at 3,000/. The system to be adopted will _ not very extensively worked as yet. I do not think the rapids 


be that of precipitation, with prepared filters. are impassable for large logs, but the Nan people, who work 
their forests themselves as a rule, are said to have some 


superstition against felling the large teak trees. The effect of 
{ 2 jem 
cation of the Cleckheaton sewage at the Liversedge Outfall ee Eres ee ee E gas Peal Chet ee 
Works. Teak saplings are cut down in large numbers for house-posts 
THE Cheshire Lines Committee have purchased the Otters- | and even for making fences, and the clause in the leases for- 
pool estate, at the south end of Liverpool, from Sir John ‘ bidding felling of small trees is disregarded. The con- 
Edwards Moss for 60,000/, for dock purposes. sequence is that in Chiengmai there is reason to fear that in 
IT has been reported to the Glasgow Municipal Buildings | five years’ time the only teak left will be that which is too far 
Committee that the Tynecastle tapestry in Banqueting Hall | from the water to be profitably worked, and in Lakhon the 
corridor has been damaged, someone having cut out a portion : foresters complain that all the best trees have already been 


THE Cleckheaton Local Board have effected an agreement ! 
with the Liversedge Local Board for the reception and _purifi- 
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felled. The general opinion of teak merchants and foresters 
here appears to be that there are large quantities of teak in the 
valley of the Mé Kong, and thateit could be floated down that 
river to Saigon, but none has yet reached that port as far as I 
am aware. The merchants who work teak in the Mé Yom 
complain very much of the timber-stealing which goes on at 
Sawankalok, the rafting station on that river. The stolen 
logs are often fired with kerosene to deface the hammer marks 
of the owners. The authorities do not appear to do much to 
keep the thieves in check. The present system of granting 
forest leases for three years only is very prejudicial to the in- 
terests of foresters. In many cases the leases are renewed when 
they expire, but a forester who is not fortunate enough to secure a 
renewal of his lease may find thatat the end of three years his logs 
are still lying in the forest, as it takes at least three years, 
generally much longer, from the time a teak tree is girdled, to 
fell the tree, lop off the branches and drag and float the log 
out of the forest, and if the wording of the lease is strictly 
adhered to, all logs lying in the forest and girdled trees become 
the property of the owner of the forest as soon as the lease 
expires. Under these circumstances a forester taking up a 
new lease is not likely to girdle many fresh trees, but will only 
fell the trees already girdled, and the lease being granted for 
such a short period he is not encouraged to make a large 
outlay of capital and labour in the first. Previous to the year 
1888 the leases granted to British subjects were generally for a 
term of six years, but in that year the time was reduced to 
three years. This change was due, I think, to the action of the 
Siamese Commissioner, by whom forest leases are ratified. 
The greater part of the capital with which the teak trade of 
the district is carried on is British, and there are now three 
British firms engaged in the trade which have branches in 
Chiengmai or Lakhon, the Bombay- Burma Trading Corporation 
having established a branch at Lakhon in 1891. The Chiengmai 
forests on the Salween side are worked almost entirely with 
British-Indian capital brought from Moulmein. Some squared 
logs of teak are this year to be sent from Chiengmai to Bangkok 
as an experiment. The logs are roughly squared in the forest 
before being put into the river, the advantages of sending such 
squared logs being that there is less weight to be dragged to 
water, payment of duty on the valueless part of the log is 
avoided, and the logs obtained are all sound. The axes used 
for felling teak have an iron head measuring Io inches by 
2 inches. These axe-heads were until recently all of native 


manufacture, but now some of them are imported from England. | 
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SALE OF BUILDING PLOTS. 


IN connection with the development of the West Cliff Building 
Estate, Leigh-on-Sea, a sale of building plots took place on 
Tuesday evening, the 23rd inst. The vendor, Mr. A. U. 
Higgins, architect and surveyor, issued invitations to pur- 
chasers and their friends, at the Guildhall Tavern, E.C., for a 
dinner, which was done justice to, before the auction sale com- 
menced, Mr. Morris (Protheroe & Morris) occupying the 
chair. After the dinner complimentary speeches were made, 
and a letter read from the vendor, who was unable to be 
present, in which he stated that since October 1891 there had 
been sold land to the value of 6,o0o0/,, and as the interests of 
the purchasers were identical with his own, he hoped they 
would work together for the future development of the property. 
The various lots (numbering about one hundred) were then 
submitted for competition, and they realised, according to 
position, for 20-feet frontages, with a depth of from 220 to 
230 feet, 18/. to 227. each, while those of from 120 to 130 feet 
depth were sold from 127, to 20/. each, the main road plots of 
course fetching the higher prices. The whole of the lots 
submitted were knocked down, the result being fairly satis- 
factory, the total of the evening’s sale amounting, it was 
estimated, to about 1,700/, The auctioneer, Mr. Morris, was 
supported by his assistant, Mr. Slade, the solicitor, Mr. 
Saunderson (Messrs. Pollock & Co.), being also present. 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


WE have lately had the pleasure of inspecting the show-rooms 
of the Electrical Installation Co., Limited, 64 Victoria Street, 
S.W., which contain a large variety of fittings in carved wood, 
wrought-iron, bronze, &c. The most attractive feature, how- 
ever, is the artistic arrangement of the lights, and the avoid- 
ance of glare. The fittings are so adapted as to provide a 
shade, and that desirable softness of illumination is never 
sacrificed for gaudy effect. There is no doubt that inattention 
to this requirement is responsible for the prevalent impression 
that the electric light is too glaring. The Electrical Installa- 
tion Co., Limited, show, too, how houses may be economically 
lighted by adapting the existing gas and oil fittings; and in 
illustration of this they have on view a variety of hall-lamps, 
brackets, &c., so transformed, This method doubtless 
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insures a considerable reduction in the cost of installa- 
tion. Perhaps most interesting, from an architect’s point of 
view, is a new system of wiring carried out by this 
firm, which is claimed to avoid the danger and probable trouble 
which ensues when casings and wires are buried in plaster, or 
the unsightly alternative of running casings in the surface of 
walls, thereby marring the scheme of decoration. The 
Electrical Installation Co., Limited, indeed seem thoroughly in 
touch with the requirements of an architect anxious to give 
satisfaction to his client and to relieve himself of unnecessary 
trouble. The firm have recently carried out a highly suc- 
cessful installation at Lahort Castle, in the county of Cork, 
famous as being the oldest inhabited castle in the United 
Kingdom, dating as it does from the reign of King John. 
‘The castle is over 80 feet high, the walls being Io feet thick. 
To introduce the electric light in such Medizeval surroundings 
requires the exercise of considerable judgment as to approxi- 
mate fittings and the proper proportion of illumination. The 
Electrical Installation Co., Limited, maintain that in many 
cases, especially in country houses, the light is in excess of the 
requirements, necessitating a heavy plant and a correspondingly 
heavy bill. 

We should add that the Electrical Installation Co., Limited, 
have had considerable experience in private house work, with 
invariable success, 


meee 


THE GRINNELL SENSITIVE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. 


THE cut shown herewith represents the Grinnell automatic 
sprinkler (full size), now well known as an appliance which has 
been largely adopted of late years for the protection of all 
kinds of risks from fire. The record of this fire extinguisher is 
remarkable, it having extinguished over 1,200 fires in all parts 
of the world at an average loss of 55/. Something like 15,000 
buildings are now protected with Grinnell sprinklers, compris- 
ing cotton mills, flour mills, warehouses, shops, stores and 
theatres. All insurance companies recognise the Grinnell 
most favourably, and make a substantial reduction in fire rates 
where they are installed in an efficient manner. 

The mode of erecting a Grinnell sprinkler installation is as 
follows :—Lines of horizontal distributing pipes are carried 
through the building, near the ceilings, from 8 to 10 feet apart, 
and these are all connected with larger vertical rising pipes, 
supplied from the public water main, an elevated tank or any 


source of supply that will keep the water in the pipes under 
constant pressure. To each of the lines of pipes, and about 
10 feet apart, the automatic sprinklers hereafter described are 
attached. The sprinklers are thus about 1o feet apart in each 
direction, so that there is 1 to every 100 superficial feet of floor 
area. A building 120 feet by 60 feet wide (four floors in 
height) has an area of 7,200 superficial feet, requiring 72 
sprinklers per room, or 288 for the whole building. 

Should a fire start at any point the heat at once rises to the 
ceiling, where the temperature is very soon raised sufficiently 


to melt the fusible solder (which melts at 155 deg. Fahr.), the 
elastic valve in the sprinkler is thereby released, and the water, 
ee is under pressure in the pipes, is profusely distributed on 
the fire. 

The distinctive feature of the Grinnell sprinkler is the elastic 
valve seat or diaphragm, in conjunction with a glass valve, 
which is non-corrodible, non-adhesive and impenetrable, and 
the utilisation of the same water pressure to keep the valve 
tight as to force it open. The inlet to the sprinkler is placed 
in the middle of a flexible diaphragm made of German silver. 
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The valve itself is a hemispherical disc of glass, with a per- 
fectly smooth, fire-glazed surface, which is at once non- 
corrodible, non-adhesive and impenetrable. When seated on 
the thin edge of the German silver diaphragm it is perfectly 
free to open when released. The glass valve is held to its seat 
by a strut, also made of German silver and composed of three 
pieces, which are joined together by fusible solder, usually 
made to melt at 155 deg. Fahr. These are the only parts of 
the sprinkler required to move to liberate the valve, and it is 
plain that no corrosion can take place to prevent their move- 
ment, the solder actually lubricating them when it melts. 

The elastic diaphragm, as will be readily understood from 
the illustration, is forced upon the glass valve by the water- 
pressure, and as the area of the diaphragm is greater than that 
of the valve, the water-pressure from above tends to keep it 
tight so long as the resistance of the strut keeps the valve in its 
place. The melting of the solder takes away this resistance, 
and then the water-pressure opens the valve. The greater the 
water-pressure the tighter the valve. This ingenious and simple 
arrangement, making use of the same element of hydrostatic 
pressure to keep the sprinkler shut, or open it, and also to 
relieve the inelastic solder from strains due to water-hammer, 
has been compared in simplicity and importance to the cele- 
brated invention of Elias Howe, which pierced the needle of 
the sewing-machine close to its point. 


The arrangement of the piping can be readily modified to | 


suit buildings of different plans of construction, and in such 
places as shops, public halls, private mansions, &c., without 
disfiguring the internal appearance. In Mr. W. Whiteley’s 
large shops and premises at Westbourne Grove, W., the 
sprinklers’ pipes are as a rule concealed between the floors, the 
sprinklers themselves appearing in the centre of an ornamental 
rose, the whole giving a pleasing effect. Though as yet 
sprinklers have not been generally adopted for the protection 
of private mansions, a well-known gentleman residing in the 
north of London has given an order to Messrs. Dowson Taylor 
& Co., Limited, of Westminster, W., the proprietors of the 
“Grinnell,” to protect the kitchens, billiard-rooms, &c., of his 
private mansion. The sprinklers in this case. will be fitted up 
in a similar way to those at Mr. Whiteley’s premises. 
Sprinklers are being almost universally adopted for the 
protection of manufacturing buildings, and at a not very distant 
date it is probable that this appliance will be taken up for the 
protection of other valuable property such as mansions and 
public buildings, and it will be acknowledged that an appliance 


which is so effective in risks of extra hazard will .be just as 
useful in risks of a less dangerous kind, where the value of the 
property at stake is at times so great and where there is often 
no possible means at hand of coping with an outbreak of fire. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


At the Congress of the British Institute of Public Health in 
Dublin, Dr. Littlejohn moved a resolution approving of the 
national registration of plumbers, and in the course of his 
remarks said that plumbing in Scotland was superior to that in 
England, and one result of national registration would be to 
raise the standard of plumbing in the latter country. Dr. 
Allen, in seconding the motion, said that few but those en- 
gaged in public health work could understand how much they 
were in the power of a plumber. Many plumbers-scamped 
their work and for want of knowledge failed to recognise that 
defective plumbing was the means by which defective health 
might be acquired, and it was of the greatest importance that 
plumbers should be educated to recognise this. Dr. Edgar 
Flinn, in supporting the motion, said that, as a member of the 
Council for the Registration of Plumbers in Ireland, he 
thoroughly endorsed everything that had been said by the 
mover and seconder of the resolution. Sir Charles Cameron 
said that the movement for the registration of plumbers was 
very successful in Ireland. They had a large organisation in 
Dublin, where they had a hall for the instruction of plumbers’ 
apprentices which had been very successful for the last two 
months, and in fact there was no part of the United Kingdom 
where the movement: was more flourishing than in Dublin. 
The resolution was then put and passed, 


The arrangements for the third annual congress of the 
National Registration of Plumbers, which is to be held in 
Dundee on September 7 and 8, are now well forward. The 
Inverness District Committee will be represented by Provost 
Ross, Inverness; John A. Mackenzie, borough surveyor, 
Inverness ; W. C. Joass, architect, Dingwall; Alexander D. 
Fraser, R.P., Inverness ; Robert Thomson, R.P., Inverness ; 
Roderick Mackenzie, R.P., Dingwall; Daniel Walker, R.P., 
Inverness ; A. J. Russell, R.P., Inverness, and Robert Reid, 
R.P., Dingwall. Friday, the 9th, will be devoted to pleasure. 
In the forenoon the strangers will visit the Technical Institute, 
and it has been arranged that in the afternoon they will leave 
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Dundee on board the steamer /orfarshire for Perth, which 
place will be reached about four o’clock. The delegates will be 
received in the Town Hall by the Lord Provost and magistrates, 
and thereafter will be entertained to tea by the Lord Provost in 


one of the hotels in the city. In the evening they will return to 
Dundee. 


A LIVERPOOL POOR-LAW CONTRACT. 


AT the last meeting of the Toxteth Board of Guardians the 
minutes of the Infirmary Building Committee were considered, 
including the recommendation of the acceptance of a tender 
for the construction of a drain. Mr. Wilson tendered his re- 
signation as a member of the committee in order'to move the 
rejection of the minute. He complained of irregularities in 
connection with the tender, and said that Colonel Ellison, their 
architect, had treated the Board in an autocratic manner. He 
also protested against Colonel Ellison keeping back documents 
belonging to the Board, by refusing to allow them to see his 
schedule of prices under the contract. Colonel Ellison was 
most certainly exceeding his duty in this matter. Any altera- 
tions which were necessary would be charged for according to a 
schedule of prices which was to be a secret document. So 
long.as this document was withheld there was reason for 
suspicion, and he would not remain on the committee if he was 
to have his hands tied in this way. He also complained that 
the tender for the drain was opened by Colonel Ellison before 
it came to the Board, and that after their architect had told 
them that he estimated the cost at 60/. the tender was for 111/,, 
and the strange thing was that tenders were not advertised for, 
and this was the only one received. He would warn the chair- 
man that if he signed a cheque for this contract he might be 
surcharged, 

The Chairman: Then I must appeal. 

The €lerk explained that the committee agreed not to 
advertise for tenders, and asked Colonel Ellison to obtain one, 
and it was accordingly addressed to him and opened by him. 

Mr. Johnson said the amount of the contract was in excess 
of the estimate of their architect. 

Mr, Pratt explained that it was in consequence of altera- 
tions. He was certain that Colonel Ellison would carry out all 
the work in an honourable manner, and the Board had no right 
to withdraw their confidence from him. The fact was Mr. 
Wilson had animus against Colonel Ellison, The previous day 
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he kept the committee for half an hour endeavouring to show 
that the contract had been tampered with, when as a matter of 
fact the alterations therein had been made at his suggestion. 

Mr. Wilson denied the accuracy of the statement, and said 
that Mr. Pratt was asleep while he was talking. 

Mr. Pratt said it was not to be wondered if anyone went to 
sleep while Mr. Wilson was talking. In the end Mr. Wilson 
had to apologise to the committee. 

Mr. Wilson : I did not apologise. 

Mr. Pratt reiterated his assertion. 

After further discussion, on Mr. Wilson once more rising to 
a point of order, 

Mr, Pratt said: I rise to go home. Your rising to order is 
enough to drive any one out of their mind. 

The Clerk, in explaining that Colonel Ellison had refused to 
allow him to sign the schedule of prices on behalf of the Board, 
said that his signing thereof would have been no reflection upon 
their architect. 

Ultimately the matter was referred to the committee, and 
the clerk was instructed to take counsel’s opinion. 

The architect has published the following explanation in the 
local paper :— 

Mr. Wilson’s remarks as to myself, published in last 
evening’s papers, demand instant reply. I had hoped to have 
seen the end of the troubles in this matter, as for three or four 
months past the building has been progressing without hitch of 
any kind ; but Mr. Wilson has seen fit at this late period again 
to introduce the element of discord. 

The simple facts are these. The contract provides that a 
schedule of prices should be left with the architects, and that 
they alone are to deal therewith, and having by express 
arrangement with the committee undertaken the sole risk of 
the quantities, good or bad, the only schedule required was a 
fully-priced out-set thereof, which was left with the architects 
as above in May last, and bears their signature and that of the 
contractors ; and for some reason or other Mr. Wilson now for 
the first time proposes that the clerk’s signature- should be 
added thereto, thus securing to the Board a right of control 
over the quantities, whilst leaving the architects to bear all the 
risks thereof. It is to this that the latter object under the 
peculiar circumstances of this case, and not to the production 
ofthe mere prices, a copy of which is even now being pre- 
pared for the Board, and which their clerk cannot only sign 
but keep. 

As to the contract, it is on the printed. form selected by the 
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committee (issued by the Master Builders’ Association), but 
being drawn up so as to make the quantities a part of the con- 
tract, it required altering so as to exclude them therefrom, as 
desired by Mr. Wilson himself, and he and the other members 
of a sub-committee held in his own house themselves altered 
the form to suit, and yet he had the audacity to suggest in the 
most open way at Wednesday’s committee that “I had tam- 
pered with the contract,” and although reminded of the facts 
by the other members present at his house that he himself took 
possession of the contract form after the committee, and that it 
did not come again into my hands, his allowing the insinuation 
to stand without apology or withdrawal brought that contemp- 
tuous denial which he wrongly describes as “ autocratic treat- 
ment of the Board.” 

Your readers may now judge as to my conduct in the light 
of facts, and all that I can say is that if left alone the ratepayers 
may depend upon the most successful results to their hospital 
scheme, and that should difficulties again arise they shall not 
be from their architects, 


A SYDNEY CONTRACTING CASE. 


THE action brought in the Sydney Courts by the Attorney- 
General, as representative of the Government, against John 
M‘Leod, contractor for the Bare Island fortifications, has been 
concluded. The sum of 7,000/, was claimed as damages, It 
was alleged that the money was improperly obtained for work 
which had been done, not only not in accordance with the 
specifications, but so badly as to be an absolute public danger. 
There were three counts—the first, which charged the defendant 
with having grossly and negligently performed his contract ; 
the second, that he had obtained certificates from the colonial 
architect by tricks and devices which deceived the officers of 
the Government; while the third was the ordinary money 
count. On the first count defendant had paid 4,560/. into 
Court as sufficient, on the second he pleaded not guilty, and 
on the third he pleaded that he was never indebted as alleged, 
and evidence was given on both sides. 

The Chief Justice, in addressing the jury, referred to the 
necessity for complete supervision on Government contracts, 
and said that such a work as that of the Bare Island fort would 
require the continual presence of some officer, whose duty it 
would be to see that the works were carried out in accordance 
with the specifications. Mr, Purkiss, the clerk of works, was 


ESS 


works. 


not permitted to remain there continuously, but was away for 
126 days one year, 127 another, and 130 another. If there was 
any fraud on the part of the contractors in carrying out the 
work, they certainly had every temptation. In place of con- 
tinual residence—it need not have been by a man so high 
in the service as Mr. Purkiss—there was oftentimes 
no one supervising, although someone ought to have 
been there every hour while that work was going on. 
The colonial architect of this colony had no doubt a vast 
amount of work to do. He had to see to all plans and that the 
works were carried out. He could not supervise all the works 
himself, and therefore he had to have a number of clerks of 
While engaged on the contracts these men were in the 
position of the colonial architect. Being in that position, their 
duty was to»see that the contractors carried out the work 
according to their contracts. The clerk of works, therefore, 
was a man who ought to stand utterly and entirely independent 
of the contractor. An architect stood much in the position of 
a judge—a judge against whose decision, in many instances, 
there was absolutely no appeal whatever, unless it could be 
clearly shown that a fraud had been practised upon him by a 
contractor, or that there was collusion between him and the 
contractor. The employer had no redress. The architect’s 
decision was final. Mr. Purkiss was in that position, The 
colonial architect acted on anything that Mr, Purkiss laid before 
him. Mr. Purkiss ought to have taken as independent a 
position in regard to the contractors as a judge sitting on the 
bench. But unfortunately what did they find? This matter 
was admitted on all sides, and he (the Judge) was bound to 
express his opinion on the disclosure which had been made 
before him in that Court. They found that“the independent 
position which ought to have been maintained by those persons 
was maintained until July 1883. But in that month there arose 
a series of transactions between the contractor M‘Leod and 
Purkiss, which, to use a mild term, was a transaction which 
the Government of the time might have gone to a+ Court of 
Equity upon and asked for the contract to be set aside 
altogether. On July 14, 1883, a cheque was given by the 
contractor to Purkiss for 630/, It was said that it was 
for a piece of land, but the conveyance of that land was 
not executed until late in September 1883, over two months 
afterwards. Generally speaking, when a person was buying 
land he did not pay the money until he got his conveyance. 
But in this instance the money was handed over in July and 
the conveyance was not given until two months later, So far 
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as they knew, M‘Leod had never made any use of the land. 
It adjoined Purkiss’s, and there it lay unused up to the present 
time. Passing away from that, the next date was November 19, 
1883, when a cheque was given by M‘Leod’s agent for 500/. 
That was said to be loan on mortgage, but the mortgage in 
respect of which that loan was made was not executed until 
April 1, 1884, a period of nearly five months afterwards. So 
that there again the same thing occurred. Under ordinary 
conditions, if one lent money on security one took the security 
in one hand and the money in the other, but here it was 
different. On March 24, 1884, seven days before the mortgage 
-was given, there was another cheque for r1oo/., so that the 
mortgage was 6o00/. On July 1, 1884, another mortgage was 
given for 120/. The cheques for the conveyance of the land 
and the mortgage of the land were handed over long before 
the conveyance or the mortgage was concluded. Then, they 
were entitled to look into the terms. He would think, and it 
would perhaps occur to the jury, that M‘Leod could find better 
use for his money than placing it in this way. He gave 630/. 
for land which he had never made use of, and he had lent 
money at 5 per cent. for ten years. To say that the matter 
only called for suspicion was a mild term to use. It was 
sufficient to create in anyone’s mind a feeling of distrust, and 
a feeling that things were not right between these two men 
when that sort of thing took place. It was a transaction which 
might be said to tend towards bribery and corruption. It 
might be that this man was perfectly innocent. It may be that 
M‘Leod looked upon it as a good investment, but it tended so 
far towards bribery and corruption that upon a suit being 
instituted to set aside the contract no Court of Equity 
could have refused to give its assistance to the party 
desiring to set aside the contract. Some defects were 
discovered in the works shortly after they were taken 
over and some effort made to remedy them, but it was not 
until 1890 that Colonel De Wolski, of the Engineers, 
who came to the colony as military adviser to the Government, 
discovered that there was something deficient in the fort. He 
caused inquiries to be made, with the result that a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed. An inquiry was held, the works of the 
fort were opened out, and it was discovered that in respect of 
the merlons and certain other portions they disclosed such 


deficiencies that the Government thought it right to take the | 


proceedings they were now trying. The first question for con- 
sideration was this. Were the certificates granted by the 


colonial architect obtained by fraud, as alleged in the declara- . 
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tion—fraud not necessarily of M‘Leod, but of his servants? It 
was impossible that the jury, after inspecting the fort on two 
occasions, had not drawn their own conclusions. They had to 
say whether the defective work was occasioned by negligence 
of the workmen, as some witnesses would have them believe, or 
deliberate, wilful fraud on the part of the persons engaged in 
the construction of the fort. If they came to the conclusion 
that the latter was the case, then they would be led to the con- 
clusion that the certificates were obtained from the architect by 
fraud. Purkiss had himself stated that he did not know of the 
state of things existing in connection with the concreting of the 
merlons ; had he done so he said he would not have given his 
certificates. Purkiss had stated that he was deceived, and 
M‘Leod had stated that he was deceived. Evidence had been 
given by Messrs. Mansfield, Kent, Franklin and Darley, all 
experts, that in their opinion there was not one-half the speci- 
fied amount of cement in the merlons. Messrs. Angus and 
Young, however, who were also experts, gave evidence to con- 
trary effect. The Crown held that the contractors should be 
in a position to show by their books the quantity of cement 
used in the works. The jury consisted largely, perhaps, of men 
of business, and they would be able to say, possibly, whether a 
record would be kept of the quantity of cement sent out to this 
place. Ifthe cement did not go there, there must be someone 
who knew it. M‘Leod might not know it, because he was not often- 
there, but others should know it. It was for the jury to say 
whether in their opinion all the cement specified for went into-’ 
the work. Murray, the foreman, Noble’s brother-in-law, was 
more constantly on the work than any one else, and in Noble’s 
absence in charge, but he was not called to show how this work 
was done. M‘Leod had said that the witness was here, but he 
was not brought before the Court. It was unfortunate for the 
defendants that they had not some witness present who was in 
a position to bear out the testimony of Messrs. Young and Angus. 
It was a pity Murray was not there to support the opinions of 
those two witnesses, if they were to be supported. It was for 
the jury to say, looking at the covering of good concreting 
hiding what was defective below, whether the colonial architect 
was not deceived by trick and device into giving his certificates. 
He (the Judge) would ask them to say whether there was or 
was not fraud, and they were to look at the concrete and all the 
circumstances and say whether the colonial architect was 
deceived by false representation, not necessarily by M‘Leod, 
but by his servants and agents. His lordship then dealt with 
the other items in detail: doors, tar-paving, locks, extra cement 
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and labour in applying it. In regard to doors, the jury had to 
consider whether the doors were ordered by General Scratchley 
at all. During the hearing of the case, when his opinion had 
been asked on a point of law, he (the Judge) had stated that 
General Scratchley had no more authority at that time to alter 
the doors in that fort than any one else. But inasmuch as 
M‘Leod was charged with fraud in this respect, as well as in 
connection with the concreting, in order that he might be 
allowed to exonerate himself from the fraud, he (the Judge) 
allowed the evidence of alleged instructions by General 
Scratchley to be given, knowing that at that time the General 
was military adviser to the Australian Governments generally, 
and that instructions given by a high officer, such as he was, 
might very naturally have been followed out by the servants of 
the contractor. This could not affect the money question, but 
it would that of fraud. General Scratchley, unfortunately, was 
dead. It had been said that “ The dead are always in the wrong,” 
but it behoved the jury, before they came to the conclusion that he 
did give these instructions, to consider well the position. So easy 
was it, so dangerous was it, that no Court of Equity would 
place any uncorroborated evidence against a dead man, The 
jury, after considering all the circumstances, had to say whether 
it was probable that General Scratchley gave the instructions or 
not. As to the expert evidence given inthe case the jury were, 
if they thought fit, quite justified in putting it on one side and 
forming their own opinions. There was danger in relying upon 
expert evidence where witnesses were not speaking to facts. 
There was no evidence so unreliable as that of experts when it 
came to putting forth theories. Lord Campbell, Chief Justice 
of England, had said that skilled witnesses came with such a 
bias on their minds to support a case that hardly any weight 
should be attached to their evidence. Another Judge, Sir 
George Jessel, as able a man as ever.sat on the English 
Bench, said, ‘“‘Where these gentlemen (expert witnesses) speak 
to facts every attention should be paid to them. Where they 
give opinions, beware. Form your own.” The method of 
obtaining expert evidence tended against its value. The 
authority mentioned cited an instance in which sixty-eight 
experts were tried before the one required was found. He 
distrusted scientific evidence, because he knew too well how it 
was obtained. Therefore he said that although the jury were 
to pay every attention to the evidence of experts when they 
were speaking as to facts, when it came to theories he asked 
them to weigh carefully the evidence and form their own 
opinions. Some of the experts who had been taken to see this 


fort had not been called. Having referred to other items, the 
Judge asked the jury on his own responsibility to find a verdict 
for the Crown. He asked them to answer certain questions, 
and reserved leave to defendant to take those questions on 
appeal to the Court. Apart from the asphalte, he held that with 
respect to the items tar-paving, doors, locks, extra cement and 
labour in mixing the cement, he might claim that as a matter 
of law plaintiff was entitled to recover. He therefore directed 
the jury to find a verdict for 1,553. 8s. 1d. on those items (being 
an additional amount on the whole works to that paidin). If 
they found damages in respect of the asphalte they would add 
those to the amount mentioned. 

The jury were required to answer twenty-three questions, 
which they did as follows :— 

1. Did the defendant obtain the colonial architect’s certifi- 
cates by false representation or fraud, trick or device of his ser- 
vants or agents, made to and practised upon the colonial archi- 
tect at his offices?—Answer: Yes; the colonial architect’s cer- 
tificates were obtained by fraud of the agents and servants of 
the contractors in connection with the first item of claim only. - 

2. Was the asphalte over the laboratory, and is the asphalte 
over the artillery store and over No. 3 shell store, or over any 
or either of these apartments, defective >—Over the artillery 
store. 

3. If so, what allowance should be made to the plaintiff on 


4. Has the asphalte in the fort been over-measured? Yes. 

5. If 50, what allowance should be made to the plaintiff on 
account of such over-measurement ?—35/. 9s. 6d. 

6. The colonial architect, having given verbal authority to 
substitute 4 inches of blue-metal tar-pavement for 6 inches of 
hard-metal tar-pavement, obtained in the vicinity of the fort, 
and it being admitted that this had not been laid on 9 inches 
of hard sandstone ballast on well consolidated formation pro- 
vided for by the contract, has the plaintiff suffered any loss by 
this omission ?—Yes. 

7. If so, what is the amount of such loss ?—44/, 18s. 

8. Has the defendant derived any, and if so what, gain from 
the omission in question ?—44/. gs. 8d. ‘ 

9. Did Sir Peter Scratchley authorise the doors in the front 
to be made as they now appear?—Cannot answer yes or no, 
but believe the contractor was authorised to alter the doors. 

10. Are these doors, so altered, equal in value to the doors 
specified and shown on the plan?—Yes, with the exception of 
five doors. 


account of such defective asphalte ?—24/. 4s. 2d. 
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11. If not, what allowance should be made to the plaintiff 
on account of such deficiency in value?—We allow 15/. to the 
plaintiff in respect of five doors. 

12. What will be the cost of substituting brass or copper 
screws for the iron nails now in these doors ?—10/. Ios. 

13. Can this substitution be made without doing damage to 
the doors ?—No. 

-14. If not, what allowance should be made to the plaintiff 
on account of such damage ?—1o/. Ios. 

15. Is.the gun-metal lock exhibited a railway carriage lock 
within the meaning of the contract >—No. 

16. Should such lock be paid for as gun-metal under 
item 87 of the schedule of prices >—No. ; 

17. What is the value of this lock as fitted ?—8s. each. 

18. Was the defendant authorised to put in extra or enrich- 
ing cement into the work, and if so, who gave the authority ?>— 
Yes; he was authorised by the colonial architect through 
Purkiss. | 
¥ 19. Has there been any extra or enriching cement used ?— 

es. ; 

20. If so, how much, and in what part of the fort has it 
been ‘used ?—The jury said that it was difficult to answer this. 
As to the unopened part of the work it was impossible to tell, 


but as far as they could see all the extra cement except |. 


192 quarter-casks was used. 


21. If so, was it necessary, or is it now of any value ?— 


Yes 3 
. 22. Was any extra labour employed in mixing the cement ?— 
es. 

23. What was the value of this labour ?—63/. 17s. 6d. 

The verdict as directed by his honour was then adjusted in 
accordance with a remission agreed ‘to by plaintiff in respect of 
the tar-paving, and the answers to questions and a general 
verdict was entered for plaintiff for 1,441/ 17s. 42. with leave 
reserved to defendant to move the Full Court to vary it. 


BUILDING IN WATFORD. 


AT the late meeting of the Watford Local Board an alleged 
departure from the by-laws by Mr. Judge, a builder, was 
discussed. He acknowledged in a letter that he might have 
infringed the regulations in regard to the gable of the house in 


question, but in regard to the wall (which had been built with 


bricks set on edge and the interstice filled in) he claimed that 
the same course was followed in building the house called 
Lyndhurst some years ago. No doubt the plans would be found 
in the possession of the Rural Sanitary Authority. He was the 
sub-contractor. He believed that in regard to the case in 
Cashio Road he was in accordance with the by-laws. What 
he did was done everywhere, and there was a case at Pinner. 

Mr. Ayres said it was not a similar case at Pinner, where 
there were 9 inches of solid brickwork. 

The Clerk quoted by-law 11, and asked whether the wall was 
properly bonded and properly put together, and was it of “hard 
and incombustible material”? 

Mr. Ayres : Certainly it is not properly bonded. He says 
his wall is a Flemish bond, and a Flemish bond is composed 
of bricks laid in the order of two stretchers between two 
headers, the headers reaching through the whole thickness of 
the walls. In this case the bricks are edgewise, and there is 
a cavity between, afterwards filled in. 

The Chairman : Then this is not a Flemish bond. 

Mr. Ayres: Certainly not. It is like a pack of cards stood 
up on their edges. We have no need to discuss the question 
whether it is a Flemish bond or any other bond. It is not in 
accordance with the by-laws. 

The Clerk : The question for us is, Is it properly bonded and 
put together? : 

Mr. Coles : Not when they run in afterwards. 

Mr. Andrews: What js concrete, then? Is it not a hard 
material? Only the bricks should be laid flat and not on edge. 
The object, I suppose, is to nail the tiles on more conveniently. 

Mr. Ayres: That again is a weakening of the wall. It is 
putting the whole weight of the tiles on one side of the wall. 

Mr. Andrews: I do not see his object in making the wall 
this way. 

The Chairman: Now you have heard Mr. Judge’s explana- 
tion—what is the opinion of the Board? Is it a contravention 
of the by-laws? 

Mr. Ayres: He is not correct with regard to Pinner, and I 
therefore apprehend that he is not correct with regard to 
Lyndhurst. 

Mr. Andrews (looking over the plans) said the walls were 
shown as solid. ;: 

Mr. Ayres said Mr. Andrews knew as a builder that this 
was not the proper way. 

Mr. Andrews: I do not want to say anything. 

Mr. Coles: Then you ought to say something ; you are sent 
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here to represent the ratepayers, and not a clique of builders. 
You know what is right.- . 

Mr. Andrews: Well, I can’t see any saving, and I cannot 
see what his object is. — 

Mr. Ayres: We ought to support our surveyor. | 

Mr. Andrews: I do not-want us to fight a losing. battle. 
What is the difference of building a wall of concrete or concrete 
blocks, and filling in with concrete between bricks ? 

Mr. Weall : If concrete were run in between boards, so long 
as it was of the required thickness, would that be in accordance 
with our by-laws; and is not the material put between these 
bricks the same? 
~ Mr. Coles: You had better take the bricks down and see 
whether you cannot pull it to pieces with your fingers. ; 

Mr. Andrews : What is the interpretation of these words in 
the by-law, which says the “wall is to be of incombustible 
material, properly put together”? I can make a wall properly 
bonded with irons. ay 

’ The Clerk : It says properly bonded and solidly put together. 
That is a question for the engineer and not for the clerk. It is 
a question on which you will require expert evidence when you 
go to the magistrates. 

_ Mr. Capell thought they need not go to anyone when they 
had a surveyor. 

Mr. Weall: But our engineer is away, and we want expert 
evidence now. 

The Chairman: Suppose you build a wall like this and fill 
it in with rubble. 

Mr. Weall: That certainly would not be “solidly put to- 
gether.” 

Mr. Lake having called attention to other parts of the by- 
laws of ambiguous meaning, 

The Chairman remarked that it seemed time that the Local 
Government Board gave them by-laws: which were better 
drawn. 

Mr. Weall: It is not fair to keep Mr. Judge waiting till our 
surveyor comes back. 

Mr. Lake asked Mr. Ayres whether he would pass sucha 
building, to which Mr. Ayres answered, Certainly not. 

Mr. Lake went on to call attention to by-law 22, in which it 
was stated that where a wall was filled in with vitrified material 
it ought to be one-third thicker than if it were of solid brick. 

The Clerk: But nothing prescribes the thickness of the 
cement or mortar. 

Mr. Andrews : There is no proof that it is not solidly bound 
or properly put together. 

_ Mr. Ayres: The by-laws are evaded here every week, every 
day. There are buildings with no damp-courses, and with no 
concrete foundations. 

Mr. Mead: What are the duties of the present surveyor 
then, if he is not to look after this? 

Mr. Ayres : They say his time is occupied in making plans 
of bridges and so on. 

The Chairman: We want a surveyor more out of the house 
than in. 

The next suggestion was that another architect should be 
called in, but Mr. Ayres thought they ought to rely upon their 
own surveyor. 

Mr. Coles said he would make a proposition which would 
meet the case. He moved that Mr. Judge should be informed 
that the Board had made up its mind that this building was not 
in accordance with the by-laws, and that we expect it altered. 
If Mr. Judge refused to alter the building, then it would be 
the time to call in another surveyor to back up their own 
surveyor. 

The Clerk drafted this motion in a form of a proposition, 
that the Board was of opinion that the walls were constructed 
in contravention to the by-laws, and that Mr. Judge had failed 
to show sufficient cause why they should not be altered or 
pulled down. 

Mr. Weall proposed that they should have an independent 
surveyor before sending notice, and Mr. Andrews seconded. 

Mr. Capell proposed and Mr. Mead seconded that they 
should wait for the return of the Board’s surveyor from his 
holidays. This was, however, withdrawn. 

After further consideration and voting, the Board agreed to 
Mr. Coles’s resolution. 

Mr. Coles said he would give notice that he would ask at 
the next meeting whether the woodwork should run continuously 
from house to house, for he thought he could in five minutes 
show such cases. 

Mr. Andrews: No, that is not right to run wood like that. 
I have always avoided it. 

Mr. Coles, speaking warmly, said that the surveyor had 
reported several times in such matters, but they had been 
slurred over. He was not prepared to go any further on this 
way—he would rather resign his seat. People should con- 
form the same in Watford as outside, and if these matters 
could not be attended to he should move for the appointment 


of a building inspector. Things were going on that ought to 
be stopped. 


THE EVILS OF SANITATION IN DUBLIN. 


A CONGRESS of members of the British Institute of Public 
Health was held last week in Dublin. Sir Charles Cameron, 
the medical officer of health for Dublin, presided. 

In the course of his address the President said that they. 
had the unenviable reputation for several years past of being 
an unhealthy place. Many of the basement storeys of the 
houses were below the level of the sea, and in these days, when 
so much importance was attached to thorough drainage, it was 
difficult to carry it out when the sewage was kept for ten or 
twelve hours a day in sewers below high water. Happily this 
state of things will soon be remedied.- During the last twelve 
years they had expended a sum of a quarter of a million of 
money obtained on sanitary loans from the Treasury. The city 
was not naturally placed in a good sanitary position, and it was 
for the skill of the sanitary engineer to some extent to remedy 
this state of things. Dublin had been well described on one 
memorable occasion by Dr. Haughton as “a waterlogged city, 
situated in a mud valley”—and he thought it was a true 
description to give of it. The average death-rate in the Dublin’ 
metropolitan area, in the period of 1876 to 1880, was 37°76 per 
1,000—an enormous rate. Inthe city the rate was 34°II per 
1,009, and in the suburbs 23:39. The city is bounded by nine 
townships, and the city itself has rather a dense population, 
with a large number of very poor inhabitants. During the 
period of 1881 to 1885 the death-rate in the whole registration 
area was 27°32. In the city 30°34, and in the suburbs 19°68. 
In the period of 1886 to 1890, the death-rate in the whole area 
was 26°3. In the city 2886, and in the suburbs 19°86. The 
effects of sanitary improvements were not immediate. It took a 
long time to undo the influence of overcrowded dwellings, of im- 
proper drainage, and other unsanitary conditions in the health of 
towns. The subject of typhoid fever was of great interest to Dublin, 
on account of the fact that while all other zymotic had been 
steadily decreasing, typhoid fever had not only not decreased, 
but had actually increased. Why did typhoid fever exist so 
much in Dublin, and increase instead of decrease? Was it 
because their water system was bad or their drainage and 
sanitary accommodation was worse than in other towns? He 
really did not think it was. He knew it was a fashionable 
thing when a typhoid case occurred to attribute it to polluted 
water or defective drainage. But the history of typhoid fever 
in Dublin showed that there must be other causes at work. 
Dublin had a water supply that beyond all doubt was one of the 
purest in the United Kingdom, and they did not get typhoid 
at all events from that source. But the city sewers had this 
defect, which he hoped the main drainage scheme would soon 
remedy, that they had the sewage impacted in them eight or | 
ten hours a day. The sanitary accommodation of the houses 
might be defective, but they were defective everywhere, and 
that was not sufficient, he thought, to account for the fact that 
their death-rate from typhoid fever was seven or eight times as 
great as it was in many of the English towns, which he knew 
from his own personal experience could not compare in point 
of public san tation with the city of Dublin. There must be 
some other cause, and his theory was that it depended on the 
sewage-saturated condition of the soil itself. He had come to 
the conclusion, after thinking over the matter, that at all events, 
in investigating the phenomena of typhoid fever in Dublin, 
they must agree that it was of a miasmatic character, that it 
was malicious, and that the germs rise out of the soil. 
The President exhibited a map showing the distribution 
of 2,000 cases of typhoid fever in Dublin, and, proceed- 
ing, he said that one person in 144 within the last ten 
years had got typhoid fever on the clay soils, and one in 92 on 
the gravel soil. There were some very poor places situate on 
the gravel soil that had very little typhoid no doubt, but there 
was the geological fact that the chances were 50 per cent. 
greater of getting typhoid fever on the gravel soils than on the 
clay, and the cause of that was, he believed, that it was easier 
to dry up the superficial layers of clay than the gravels. He 
did not think it was possible to eliminate the germs from a 
perfectly wet surface, because they would not go out of the 
water save under very exceptional circumstances. Therefore 
in those clay places the micro-organisms could not be dis- 
engaged. But there were terrific currents of underground air 
which must come up and often with great force, and when the 
soil was sufficiently dry to enable these micro-organisms to be 
disengaged or detached they come up into the atmosphere, and 
his conviction was that in the very streets of Dublin it was quite 
possible to get typhoid fever. The soil of Dublin had been 
polluted by a system of storing up human excreta for centuries, 
the result of which was that in the low-lying soil, badly drained 
as it was, enormous accumulations of animal matter of an 
organic character had occurred. In the great cities of America 
malaria was disappearing with the advancing population, but it 
was rapidly being replaced by typhoid fever, and as the ground 
was being saturated with organic matter of the animal kingdom 
they found that typhoid fever prevailed, and it had become one 
of the dangers of the population of the United States. By im- 
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proving the drainage, keeping the soil free from filth, which 
was being done by the expeditious removal of the filth and the 
keeping of the atmosphere underground as pure as the atmo- 
sphere above ground, and the great system of main drainage, 
which was now on the eve of being carried out, he thought they 
would be providing powerful factors in reducing the hitherto 
enormous and abnormal fever death-rate in Dublin. 

Dr. W. R. Graves thought they might at once lay aside the 
water-supply as being directly a cause of typhoid fever in 
Dublin. They were justly proud of this water-supply, but, 
paradoxical as it might seem, the plentiful supply of the Vartry 
water ruined the drainage of Dublin, for simultaneously with 
the turning on of the water the inhabitants and manufacturers 
ceased to pump the water out of the ground. The water soon 
rose in the pervious detritus on which Dublin is built, and as 
this water was not used it became stagnant, and, being con- 
taminated with sewage, it soon began to spread typhoid fever. 
From that day to this matters had been going from bad to 
worse, the improved sewers emptied more sewage into the river 
and the river at high tide poured a great deal of sewage back 
under the houses, and so this ground water became daily more 
and more dangerous to life. He had had a number of samples 
of water analysed, both from the subsoil and from the unused 
wells, and in almost every instance the shallow well and sub- 
soil water was contaminated by sewage, in some cases to an 
enormous extent. Numbers of instances of the outbreak of 
ty phoid fever from foul and unventilated sewers had come 
under his notice. To ground air from a filth-saturated soil 
ptobably most of the high average death-rate from typhoid 
fever was due. The three principal factors in the keeping up 
the death-rate from typhoid fever in Dublin were, in his opinion, 
defective and leaking drains and sewers, stagnant and unused 
polluted wells and high-level polluted subsoil water, the result 
of the two first-named. Admittedly a large part of Dublin was 
waterlogged, but there were other cities waterlogged for want 
of drainage facilities. Berlin, Vienna and other cities had had 
to contend with drainage difficulties, and had overcome them 
to the great benefit of the public health. Pumping had been 
carried out in Berlin, and typhoid fever had greatly diminished. 
Although accumulations of animal matter had been going on in 
Dublin for centuries, typhoid fever practically only came to 
Dublin since the introduction of the water-closet system and 
the Vartry water-supply. 

Dr. Littlejohn, medical officer of health, Edinburgh, said 
their experience in Edinburgh had been of a somewhat remark- 
able kind. It was only since they began to introduce the 
sewers into the old town that they had to complain of the 
existence of typhoid and diphtheria. Many of the workmen 
living in that part of the city were naturally anxious to 
introduce sanitary arrangements. It was in vain to warn them 
as to the risks of this innovation ; they were determined to 
have it. In those days their notions with regard to sanitation 
were comparatively imperfect. They never thought of having 
two soils between the interior of the house and the drain. 
These workmen had sinks in the living room, and the heated 
atmosphere drew the poisonous germs in through them, and 
this accounted for the rapid spread of typhoid and diphtheria. 
But what they suffered most from was typhus. Edinburgh had 
the reputation of being distinctly a typhus city at one time, but 
they paid out half a million to cope with the existence of the 
disease, and now typhus was athing of the past. They had 
no typhus, but they had plenty of typhoid. - Last year forty-two 
deaths were returned to him as being due to typhoid, and the 
notifications were 450. He wondered that the President had 
not mentioned the street gullies as a source of danger, because 
they were a constant source of typhus germs. They had had 
numbers of cases occurring from time to time where people 
came to Edinburgh and stood over one of these gullies and 
contracted illness.. Edinburgh could not be said to be lying on 
a mud basis. It rested on hiils, and yet last year they had 
450 cases of typhoid.” ~ 

The Rey. Dr. Haughton said an occurrence came under his 
immediate notice which the President and others thought threw 
some light on the increase of typhoid fever in Dublin in con- 
nection with their admirable water-supply. Shortly after the 
Vartry water was brought into Dublin the use of the wells 
largely ceased. They had three wells in Trinity College that 
were largely used, not only by the students, but by the outside 
public also. Itso happened that five students in the college 
took typhoid fever within a fortnight, and two of them died. 
It struck him on inquiry into the circumstances as a peculiar 
fact that all five were teetotalers. Provost Lloyd requested 
Dr, Apjohn, professor of chemistry, the late Dr. Downing, pro- 
fessor of engineering, and the speaker to inquire into the cause 
of the pollution of the wells. Dr. Apjehn had no difficulty in 
discovering the pollution to.be sewage water. Dr. Downing 
and he (Dr. Haughton) by making borings through the college 
courts found that the ground water, which before the Vartry 
water was introduced was 6 or 7 féet below the surface, was now 
~ within 14 or 15 inches of the surface, showing that the whole of 
the college area and park had become saturated with 


ground water in consequence of the stoppage of the drainage 
from the pumping of the wells. They established at 
considerable expense a thorough system of drainage of the sub- 
soil, and ‘erected a pumping-station near the Medical School, 
and from that day to this they had been pumping night and 
day at a cost of about 3507. a year. Not the slightest trace of 
typhoid fever had shown itself since that could be in any way 
attributed to the water. He was perfectly satisfied from this 
experience, and it was the impression of several of his medical 
friends more concerned with the causes of typhoid fever than 
himself, that it would become necessary for Dublin, in addition 
to a drainage system, to establish a thorough system of sub- 
soil drainage by means of pumping. The President had told 
them that Dublin proper was a poor district : no one knew that 
better than he (the speaker) did, and yet when it came to the 
question of the main drainage of Dublin, which would benefit 
the suburbs of Dublin that were comparatively rich as well as 
the city, they were told by the selfish suburbans, ‘ Oh, the 
city must take care of itself; we will live out in our comfortable 
villas and will not contribute one farthing to the expense.” He 
said as a citizen and as a man of common sense that the whole 
of Dublin—the city and suburbs—must join purses and work 
together for a complete and thorough system, not merely of 
surface drainage, but of subsoil drainage. 


THE BIRMINGHAM TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 


THE next session of the Birmingham Municipal Technical 
School will begin on Monday, September 2, and will end on 
Saturday, April 22, 1893. In science subjects the classes will 
continue up to the date of the examinations. All the classes 
are open to male and female students over twelve years of age, 
Where the accommodation is limited the preference will be 
given to students residing or working within the city. Scholar- 
ships will be awarded on the results of examinations held at 
the school. While ample provision has been made for the 
teaching of “applied” science, the need for systematic instruc- 
tion in “ pure” science has not been neglected. The classes 
will be more numerous than heretofore, and the scope of sub- 
jects taught will be increased. As regards payment, it is the 
wish of the City Council that the amount of the fees should be 
so low as not to prevent the poorest from entering the school, 
and in some of the classes there are a limited number of free 
admissions granted on the result of a special examination. 

The school is heldin rooms at the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, Paradise Street, and in new premises at Baskerville 
Place, which the growth of the school has already rendered 
necessary. The premises in Paradise Street are fitted up as 
chemical, physical, and metallurgical and electro-metallurgical 
laboratories, and will accommodate 160 students at a time, each 
student having the use of a complete set of apparatus. Each 
lesson is preceded by a short lecture given by the teacher, and 
then the students have two hours to work out the instruction 
thus given. The chemical laboratory will accommodate fifty 
students at a time, and the metallurgical laboratory is the 
largest in the kingdom. A larger room has been made avail- 
able for the electro-metallurgical laboratory, and provision is 
now made in it for twenty-five students. In addition to a 
thorough course of instruction in matters relating to electro- 
deposition, special attention is directed to the subject of 
electrical measurement and the controlling of an electric 
current, the want of a due attention to which causes much 
failure and disappointment, as well as considerable loss of time 
and money. The classes in metal-colouring and bronzing are 
also conducted in this laboratory. The committee feel that 
the artistic colouring of base metals is an art in which we, as a 
nation, are far inferior to the French and Germans, and these 
classes are arranged with the object of drawing special atten- 
tion to its study in a systematic and scientific manner, especially 
as Birmingham is deeply interested in its development. The 
teachers have been now engaged for eighteen months in 
making a special study of the subject, and the results of their 
investigations, together with an account of the various methods 
of metal-colouring as practised at the present time, will be in- 
cluded in the course of instruction. 

The building in Baskerville Place is devoted to the mechani- 
cal and drawing classes, and will afford accommodation toa 
hundred and sixty or more students working at one time. The 
machine-shop, or engineering laboratory for manual instruction 
in the use of tools, is designed to meet the requirements of 
those engaged in the iron and steel and engineering trades, and, 
as far as space will permit, is fitted with the most approved form 
of machinery and tools. Among other things there are a 
12 horse-power gas-engine, five screw-cutting lathes, drilling, 
planing, milling and shaping machines, two ordinary slide-rest 
lathes, work-benches, with leg and parallel vices, &c. The 
whole shop will accommodate upwards of thirty students work- 
ing at one time. The classes are conducted by a specially 
qualified teacher, thoroughly conversant with the practical] 
details of the special group of trades which he represents, so 
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that the student will not haveto unlearn in the factory what he’ 


has learnt in the school. All the files, turning-tools, hammers, 
&c., are furnished by the school, also the materials to make 
tools, whichis part of the course‘of instruction.. These courses 
of instruction will be valuable to apprentices and workmen who 
are only acquainted with one portion of a trade, because they 
can here learn the principles of other branches, and thus qualify 
themselves to take better positions and command -higher 
salaries, as has been the case with many students who have 
attended the Institute classes in former years. Draughtsmen 
and others who have not had the advantage of a workshop 
training will find it highly advantageous to them in learning 
how to use the machinery and tools with which they have only 
a theoretical acquaintance. |The brass-shop is thoroughly 
provided with the lathes, tools, &c., required for the practical 
instruction of a brassfounder or any one engaged ‘in a similar 
line of business. The student will be instructed in the use of 
power and foot-lathes, filing, screwing, pattern-making, core- 
making, casting, soldering, toolmaking and chasing. In 
connection with this shop is: a well-appointed casting-shop, 
where the student is taught not only to make the mould with 
sand, but also to melt the brass or bronze, &c., in a full-sized 
furnace, and pour it into the mould. The castings thus made 
may be afterwards worked up in the shop. Upwards of thirty 
students can work at one time. The plumbing and metal- 
plate shop is specially adapted for practical instruction in 
plumbing and metal-plate work. All tools, appliances and 
materials required for elementary and advanced instruction are 
provided by the school. There is accommodation for about. 
forty students to work at one time. The same shop is used on 
alternate nights for metal-plate work, the student in this sub- 
ject being equally well provided for, and: every convenience is 
arranged for a complete practical study of the subject, all tools 
and materials being found by the school. A large shop 75 feet 
long and 20 feet wide has been fitted up for giving practical 
instruction to carpenters and pattern-makers on alternate 
nights. Each class will be conducted by a thoroughly practical 
workman who is conversant with all the technicalities of his 
trade and qualified to impart the special kind of instruction an 
apprentice or .improver requires, particular attention being 
paid to those points which are not directly learned in the 
factory. All the tools except rules and brad-awls will be pro- 
vided by the school, and a work-bench 6 feet long by 2 feet 
wide, with lock-up cupboard underneath, will be set apart for 
e ach student’s use. In addition to the ordinary and special 


hand ‘tools, two large wood-turning power lathes will be fitted 
for the use of pattern-makers, and a circular saw for the use of 
all students. The shop will accommodate thirty-seven students 
working at one time. The machine drawing-room has been 
specially fitted with a view to giving every facility to students 
to acquire a complete knowledge of mechanical drawing. 
Drawing-boards and other appliances will be provided, and it 
‘is hoped that by this means many young persons who could 
not afford a complete drawing ‘outfit will be enabled to take up 
the.study. of mechanical drawing. Similar provision is made 
in the geometry-room. - 


PATENTS. — 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Srom whom all particulars and information relating to 

' Patents may be had gratuitously.} 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 
14267. Arthur Heinreich Stein, for “Improvements in 
7 ’ Pp 


fastenings for exit and other doors.” 


14297. John Milner Lester, for “ Improvements in fastenings 
for door knobs.” : 
14485. Francis Robert Baker, for “Improvements in tongs 
for domestic, shop window, or other analogous purposes.” 
14523. Joseph Kaye, for “ Improvements for fastening swing 
doors.” 
14530. William Phillips Thompson, for “ Improvements in 
the manufacture or construction of joists, girders and the like.” 
14555. William George Walker, for “Improvements in 
ventilating fans.” 
14577. George John O’Reilly, for ‘“ Patent everlasting 
‘wedge’ door-handle fastener.” - 
14606, William David Cork, jun., for “Improvements in 
sash fasteners.” 
14627. James Lumsden, for “ Improvements in ventilators.” 
14654. William Wilson Horn, for “ An improved nut lock.” 
To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 


‘Agents, 7 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


MI ER RY WEATHER’S PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


complete systems. 


*‘ Water Supply 


MERBRYWEATHER & SONS inspect existing 
Water Supply and Fire Protective arrangements 
of Buildings and Estates, and report on the 
best means for improvement. 
take the whole of the work of providing 


OF FIRE PROTECTION, 
al 


Write for 
Merryweather’s complete List of High- 
class Garden Hose. 
“Fire Protection of Mansions.” 
By J. C. MERRYWEATHER. 3s. 6d, 


A Practical Pamphlet. 


LOCK-JAW 


They also under- 
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to Mansions.” 
Ls. 


‘\ 
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Merryweather’s Metropole Pattern 
Fire Hydrant. 


Show Stock—@@B LONG ACRE, W.C. 


WRITE— 


GREENWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 
NEWPORT, MON. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND 


House Cistern, fitted 
with & Cistern Filter. 


and superior to any others. 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards. 

i) at Eastwell, by H.R.H. the D 

London, Middlesex, St, Geor. 
«5 AN 


ge’s, St. M 


PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, 
Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866 ; November 1867; 

and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 

Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, Febrnary 15, 1865, and December 1873. 


Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 
Patronised ard used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandrin 

uke of Connayght at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Oambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and at the 
at all the Schools established re Sohect aeeon t me see" Poker: Filter an tt oe agp. cat nytic ehola mal Panes baites trom 10, 
, y the School Board for London. Pocket Filters, 4%.6d.and6s.each. Household and Fa ers m 10s, 
Water-Testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s.6d.and2ls.each. — mrt f » Eran omy 


157 STRAND, W.C: (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. ~ 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


‘ortable 


GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


Filters. 


ham, by H.R.H.the Duke of Edinburgh 


Welz 


9 Queen Victoria Street, E.c: 


GLASS of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. 


Surveys and Estimates free. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


AMPLE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES, 
Glass Insured in Transit. Glass Insured in Private Houses. 
Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in cases where no claim has arisen. 


Liberal Terms to Builders or Builders’ Foremen. 


Apply to Manager. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
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Architect und Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Sept. 10.—For Additions to Public School, 
Causeway End. Messrs. W. and J. Smith & Kelly, Architects, 
170 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

ABERGAVENNY.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Mr. E. A, Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. 

ASPATRIA.—Sept. 6 —For Building Three Cottage Houses. 
Mr. John Foster, Springkell, Aspatria. 

AUCHINDOIR.—Sept. 7.—For Additions to Public School 
and Building Teachers House. Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, 
Architects, 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

BARNSTAPLE.—Sept. 5.—For Building Two Dwelling- 
houses. Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, Barnstaple. 

BRADFORD.—Sept. 7.—For Extension of Electricity Station. 
Mr. J. N. Shoolbred, Engineer, 13 Victoria Street, West- 
~ minster, S.W. 

_BROMLEY.—Sept. 6.—For Supplying Broken Granite and 
Flints. Mr. R. G. Mullen, Local Board Offices, Bromley, Kent. 

BROMLEY-BY-Bow.—Sept. 6.—For Extension of Asylum. 
Messrs. A. & C, Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Bury.—Sept. 16.—For Building Technical School. Mr. J. 
Cartwright, Engineer, Bank Street, Bury. 

COULSDON.—Sept. 10.—For Additions, &c., to Cane Hill 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr. C. H. Howell, Architect, 3 Lancaster 
Place, Strand, W.C. 

Cupar.—Sept. 5.—For Converting Old Prison Buildings 
into Storehouses. Mr. James Gillespie, Architect, St. Andrews. 

CWMAMAN.—Sept. 3.—For Building Four Houses. Mr. 
T. Roderick, Architect, Ashbrook House, Clifton Street, 
Aberdare. 

DERBY.—Sept. 12.—For Building Engine and Boiler-house 
at Central Electric Station. Messrs. Bramwell & Harris, 
Engineers, 5 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

DEWSBURY.—Sept. 9.—For Building Ten Semi-detached 
Houses, Outbuildings and Boundary Walls. Messrs. Holtom 
& Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

DULWICH.—Sept. 27.—For Building Refreshment House, 
Dulwich Park. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County Council, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 


FLEETWOOD.—Sept. 3.—For Constructing Lifeboat House. 
Mr. Ernest Crosby, Hon. Sec., 11 Upper Queen’s Terrace, 
Fleetwood. 

FLEETWOOD.—Sept. 10.—For Enlargement of Board School 
for Girls. Mr, Thomas Whitaker, Architect, Adeline Villas, 
Fleetwood. 

GOLDENHILL.—-Sept. 22.—For Construction of Concrete- 
covered Service Reservoir. Mr. G. D. Harrison, Engineer, 
Waterworks Offices, Albion Street, Hanley. 

HALWILL.—Sept. 17.—For Building Classroom to School. 
Mr. W. Prout, Kingswood Terrace, Holsworthy. 

HARTLEPOOL.—Sept. 5.—For Building Stables and Fore- 
man’s House. The Borough Engineer. 


HARROW.—Sept. 28,—For Building Isolation Hospital, 
Administration Block and Disinfecting House. Mr. E. R. 
Capon, Local Board Offices, High Street, Harrow. 

HIGHGATE.— Sept. 27.—For Restoration of Lauderdale 
House. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County Council, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

HINDLEY.—Sept. 12.—For Construction of Brick Tanks at 
Depot. Mr. W. L. Bothwell, Surveyor to the Local Board, 
Cross Street, Hindley, Lancashire. 

HOMERTON.—Sept. 7.—For Supplying and Fixing Fittings 
in Stores at Eastern Fever Hospital. Mr. Keith D. Young, 
Architect, 17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury. 

HORSELYDOWN.—Sept. 5.—For Alterations at the Work- 
house. Messrs. Newman & Newman, Architects, 31 Tooley 
Street, London Bridge. : 

HUDDERSFIELD. — Sept. 14.—For Widening Longroyd 
Bridge. The Borough Surveyor. 

ISLINGTON.—Sept. 8.—For Works at Relief Offices, High- 
bury Mews. Mr. William Smith, Architect, 65 Chancery Lane, 
W.C. 

KELLINGTON.—Sept. 6.—For Building House. Mr. H. B. 
Thorpe, Architect, Goole. 

KENSINGTON. — Sept. 8.— For Constructing Subway at 
Workhouse. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, Architect, 1 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 3.—For Building Lodge for Mr. Walter 
Rowley, F.S.A., Alderhill, Meanwood. Mr. William Bakewell, 
Architect, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 10.—For Additions and Alterations, for 
Ist W. Y. V. Royal Artillery. Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, 
Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 14.—For Building Forty Houses. Mr. 
William Bell, Architect, North-Eastern Railway Company, 
York. 

LICHFIELD.—Sept. 16.—For Building Dining Hall, Kitchen, 
Laundry, &c., at the Workhouse. Mr. W. H. Woodroffe, 
Architect, 214 Great Dover Street, London, S.E. 

LIMEHOUSE.— Sept. 27.—For Constructing Brick Sewer, 
Chimney Shaft, &c. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. ; 

LLANELLY.—Sept. 12.—For Building Schools. 
Morgan, Architect, Llanelly. 

LONDON.—Sept. 24.—For Building Ward’s City of London 
School for Girls, Victoria Embankment. The City Surveyor, 
Guildhall, E.C, 

LYNN.—Sept. 9.—For Building Two Pairs of Semi-detached 
Villas. Mr. Martin, 30 South Street, Lynn. 

MACCLESFIELD.—Sept. 14.—For Building Retort House 
and Boundary Wall at the Gasworks. Mr. T. Newbigging, 
Engineer, 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Sept. 19.—For Building Public Library, 
Gorton Lane. Messrs. J. W. & R. F. Beaumont, Architects, 
Io St. James’s Square, Manchester. 

MILTRUCOMBE.—Sept. 5.—For Building Infant School and 
Offices. Messrs. King & Lister, Architects, 20 Princess Street, 
Plymouth. 

NEWCASTLE. —Sept. 12.—For Laying Cast-iron Pipe Sewer. 
Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, 30 Great George Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

NORTHFLEET.—Sept. 19.—For Building Cemetery Chapels, 
Lodge, Fence and Boundary Walls, and Road-making. Mr, 
Walford, Architect, River View, Northfleet. 

OLDHAM.—Sept. 5.—For Building Central Electric Lighting 
Station. Mr. A. Nicholson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Oldham. 

PATRICROFT.—Sept. 14.—For Building First Section of 
Workhouse. Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, Architects, 29 


Mr.> J:2.B: 


THE BLACKMAN VENTILATING C 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 
Instaliations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, 
Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter oe 

to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for SS 


WARMING AND VENTILATING [<= 


' any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACK MAR, 
MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
» and is extremely economical in working. 


Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC 


TRADE MARK 


Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect 


Head Office:—63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Brown Street, Manchester. 
Jay a dt | 


THE ELECTRIC BLACKMAN. 


s. 


A ciacKarn ff 


TRADE MARK - 


Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW 
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PENTRE. — Sept. 10. — For Additional Wings to Board 
Schools, and other Works. Mr. J. Rees, Architect, Pentre. 

PLUMSTEAD.—Sept. 27. For Building Lodge, Conveni- 
ences, &c., Plumstead Common. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London 
County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

PONTYPRIDD.-—Sept. 5.—For Works to Pontmafon Bridge. 
Plans, &c., at the Police Station, Pontypridd. 


West Ham.—Sept. 27.—For Compounding and Maintain- 
ing for Six Months Main Beam Engines at Abbey Mills Pump- 
ing Station. Mr. H. De la Hooke, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. ey 

WILLINGDON.— Sept. 3.—For Constructing Stoneware Pipe 
Sewer. Mr. G. A. Wallis, 14 Seaside Road, Eastbourne. 

YORK.—Sept. 5.—For Building. Pumping Station, Con- 
structing Receiving Well, Screen Chambers, &c. Mr. J. Man- 


sergh, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

YoORK.—For Additions to St. George’s Rectory. Messrs. 
Smith & Brodrick and A. R. Lowther, Joint Architects, Cogan 
Chambers, Hull. 


PoPLAR.—Sept. 27.—For Building Steel and Iron Bridge. 
Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County Council, Spring Gardens, 
S.W. 
PORTSMOUTH.—Sept. 26.—For Building Electric Lighting 
Station. Messrs. Waller & Manville, Engineers, 39 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Pupsry. —Sept. 12. — For Building Liberal Club. 
James Young, Architect, 62 Market Street, Bradford. 

RICHMOND.— Sept. 5.— For Draining and Road-making. 
Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Borough Surveyor, Lower Mortlake Road, 
Richmond. 

Mr. 


RUSHDEN.—Sept. 6.—For Building Four Cottages. — 
Industrial Co-operative Society, 


Mr. 


TENDERS. 


ABINGDON. 
For New School and Community Wings at the Convent of Our 
Lady of Mercy, Abingdon, Berks. Mr. J. G. T. WEST, 


T. Brightwell, Secretary, M.S.A., Architect, Abingdon. 
Rushden. Hutchings, Oxford . 3 : £4,458 oO oO 

SOUTHALL.—Sept. 12.—For Additions and Alterations to Silver & Sons, Maidenhead . £100 eee 
‘House and Buildings at Sewage Farm and other Works. The Simmonds Bros., Reading 3003" Ona 
Surveyor to the Local Board, High Street, Southall. White & Sons, London 3.7335 "Oana. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Sept. 13.—For Constructing Urinal, Six Ringerlee, Oxford . . . 3,694 0 0 
Dials. Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Surveyor. ROBINSON, Oxford (accepted) . 33595. Oia. 

SOUTHWARK.—Sept. 6.—For Supplying Jarrah Wood Rte eee moe st) ee 
Blocks. Mr. A Millar ‘Vestry Hall Borough Road, S.E. NV Bogle se obs) weniaee 3110 ae 

5 sehr ’ . 2 tee y Sharpe & Sons, Ampthill . 3,180 0 O 
_SOYLAND. — Sept. 3. — For Building Farmhouse, Barn, Buckingham & Son, Winchester . . 3,092 0.80 
ae Mr. Patchett, Architect, George Street Chambers, For New Premises, High Street, Abingdon, foralaem] auae 
ae oe, Clarke. Mr. J. G. T. WEST, M.S.A., Architect, Abingdon. 

STAMFORDHAM.—Sept. 3.—For Building Police Station T. Ringerlee, Oxford f ; i . £1,030 0 G 
and Petty Session Court. Mr. J. Cresswell, County Architect, Walisins aaSans vO xtord , : ‘ 998 Bath 
Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. W. GOoDCHILD, Reading (accepted) 852 0 O 

STOKE GREEN.—Sept. 6.—For Building Wing to Board G. Buckle, Abingdon : ‘ 826 0 Oo 
School. Mr. H. Quick, Architect, 28 Hertford Street, G. Wheeler, Abingdon 815 9 0 
Coventry, 

SUTTON. — Sept. 12.— For Building Boiler-house, Coal ANNESLEY WOODHOUSE. : 
Store, Cast-iron Water Tank, Chimney-shaft, &c., and Supplying | For Building Wesleyan Schools, Annesley Woodhouse. Mr. 
and Fixing Three Galloway Boilers and Steam Pipes. Mr. J. WILLS, F.S.Sc., Architect, Derby. 

Henry Spooner, 311 Regent Street, London, W. J. Munks, Hucknall Torkard (accepted) . £703 10 O 


lIRiPrRoveEe DW 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 


Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


Transverse Section. 


A Piteede are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joint 


throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
The soffits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling are necessary. They are not affected 


by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scaffolding. 
The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 


sound vibrations. 
The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 


of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 
ES 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


E’ngineers and Patentees, 
17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 10 MARSDEN ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, £., AND WEST CARTON, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Aldress—“* HoMAN RODGERS, London.” 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,0048, . “NAMOH, Manchester.” 


and 
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BISHOPSTOKE. 
For Roadmaking, &c., and Construction of Bridge over stream 
at Bishopstoke, for the County of Hants Land and Build- 
ing Society, Limited. Mr. W. B. HILL, Surveyor, 62 
Above Bar, Southampton. 


Tek Paddington, Bishopstoke . A . £1,200 o 
J. Butt, Southampton (roads and fences) . 1,c62 18 
An Clark & Son, St. Cross, Winchester 1,005 Io Io 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Sr ae ‘ 996 0 oO 
H. J. Sanders, Southampton Clos Ome 
J. CRooK, Southampton (accepted) . Py pinay ete 


For Fencing, &c., at Bishopstoke, for the County of Hants 
Land and Building Society, Limited. Mr. W. B. HILL, 
Surveyor, 62 Above Bar, Southampton. 


Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton 142244 O40 
J. F. Paddington, Bishopstoke : 4193) 0 0 
H. Wheeler, Son & Coombs, Bishopstoke 2 140 43° 2 
F. Ayles, Ringwood , : TOI 4S 
W. Smith, Baddesley, Southampton : 4 Hah 75L 12936 
Hi, J. Sanders, Southampton 4 r 7 Re Uy SPE OulO 
J. CROOK, Southampton (accepled) . - eT Tee 7 tO 


BRISTOL. ‘ 
¥or Rebuilding Confectionery Works, &c., Bristol, for Messrs. 
Champion & Co. Mr. WM. BRUCE GINGELL, Architect, 


Bristol. Se ui Mr. A. Barratt, Bristol. 
Turner PLUGS. O10 
Rossiter Ke ie Oo Oo 
James 6,698 o Oo 
Forse 6,620 0 o 
Neale 6,600 O--Le 
Krauss 6,450 0 O 
Church 6,447 0 O 
Walters. ; 6,420 0 O 
G. H. Wilkins . 6,375 0 Oo 
Gay. 6,246 0 oO 
Davis 3 6,240 0 O 
R. Wilkins & Sons 6,239 9 Oo 
Veals 6,174 0 0 
Hatherly 6,167 0 oO 
Coutin & Son 5,973 29 9 
Brock & Son 5,880 0 o 
Hayes : 5,837 9 oO 
Love & Waite . 5,697 0 O 
Perkins ‘ 5,679 0 oO 
Perrott 5,493 0 O 


ond 


BURSLEM. 
For Erection of Group of School Buildings with Geeatnlegs 
House at Longport, for the Burslem School Board. Mr. 
A. R, Woop, Architect and Suiveyor, Tunstall, Staffs. 
Quantities supplied. 
WILLIAM GRANT, Burslem (accepted ) £4,320 G2-O 
CHARD. 
For Building Institute and Club House, Chard, for Messrs. 
Boden & Co. Mr. J. WILLS, F:S.Sc., Architect, Derby. 
F, Hit, Chard ee) L£U415 FO«G 


CLIFFE- AT-HOO. 
For Building Bakehouse, Stable, &c., in Station Road, for the 
Cliffe-at-Hoo Co-operative Society, Limited. 


W. Reeves, Cliffe-at-Hoo . : : : £265 0-0 
G. West, Strood . i 23.00% 0120 
G. GATES, F rindsbury (accepted) 220: 90 
CORK. 
For Building Fire Brigade Station, for the Corporation. 
C.J... SCULLY, Cork (accepted) . eis 75 O° Oo 


DERBY. 
For Improvement to Congregational Church, London Road, 
Derby: Mr. J. WILLS, F.S.Sc., Architect, Derby. 


W. EATON, Derby (accepted) . Se Si oes Coaut lem, 
DUNDEE. 
For Building Public Offices, Dundee. 
Accepted Tenders. 
R. Laing, Dundee, builder £3,000 0 oO 
D. Bremner, Dundee, joiner 1,895 "0 o 
Martin & Gibson, Dundee, plasterer 520 I9 oO 
D. Brown, Dundee, plumber 387310 © 
Alexander & Law, Dundee, slater 29411- oO 


For Supplying and Delivering 73 tons of Tramway Rails and 
T1 tons of Fixings, for the Dundee Police Commissioners. 
Mr. W. MACKISON, Borough Surveyor. 


P. & W. McLellan, Limited, “Glasgow. sto © 20 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Limited, London [PE ks Wik 
is WALLACE & Co., Dundee (accepted) . > 1540 qi es 
Askham Bros. & Wilson, Limited, Sheftield (A7zx- 

zngs only) . ; ~ HEBOGE.AZF= 0 
W. R. Stewart, Dundee (Fixings only) é PALS Oe 


ARCH®: SMITH & STEVENS. 
BUILDER’S 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES,| 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


ad 


Considerable Reduction in Prices, 
Improved Design and Action. 


{ "CONDON SHOW ROOM 155. ‘QUEEN VICTORIA.ST E.C. 


G. WRIGHT & Co. 


HEATING 
> APPARATUS 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


pa Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


Ryery kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
near Manchester. 


ALL KINDS OF 


STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 


AND EVERY KIND OF 
Hot Water Heaters. 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 


picts 


i i a mA ! 


is i Bs sti ll PS 
Oe S32 


AG ly4 
Smintl2 Sriiiterre ate SINUS) 
ne 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 
; a eat Tk Have at the above address the largest Show- 
4 UE) ’ rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
JANUS WORKS, QUEEN S ROAD, Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
dahs, Bal ; 
BATTERSEA. pieces. Tiles, Vining a oe alconies, Gates, 
‘Liverpool :—40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St.| Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 


il Cases. 
Manchester:—Ncrman Rowley, 3 Barton House, “ Burton Weir” Tile Pacis and Hearths. 
Deansgate. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting Fire. 
’ WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854, 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London W.C, 


Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c. 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on app!ication to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Telegrams :—“ aan GRUNDY, my ee 
N.B.—Perfect Success Guaranteed or ‘No Pay. 
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GREENOCK. 


For Works to Bridge over the ess at sents of Weir. 


[Sepr. 2, 1892.. 


LONDON... 


For Alterations and Additions at the Queen’s Head Hotel, 


J. Woodrow. . i . £303 I 10 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly. Mr, FRED. G. GRIERSON, 
Architect, 9 Old Jewry Chambers, Cheapside. 

: GOWERTON. C. Ansell. +. ‘isk oo! pop eee apace aetoe. 1Oae 

For Additions to Board School, Gowerton, Longhor. Mr. H: & Bea ~{s ; P / . 2,095 0 0 

T. P. MARTIN, Architect, Swansea. Quantities by Archi- He Hollingsworth 42 = eae an eee eee 1,997 BT 

tect. Edwards & Medway y . - 1,977.0 © 

Bennett Bros., Swansea. » +  +£595 © ©] CouRTENEY & FAIRBAIRN (accepted) oe eer BO1Go 
Thomas, Watkins & Co., Swansea 591 0 0 

D. Jenkins & Co., Swansea. : : 585 o o| For Alterations and Additions at the Lord Clyde, Copenhagen: 


HUCKNALL. 


For Building Wesleyan Schools, Hucknall, near Mansfield. 
Mr. J. WILLS, F.S.Sc., Architect, Derby. 
HENRY GILBERT, Kirkby, Notts (accepted ) 


ILTON. 


For Building Stables and Offices, Ilton Court, Monmouthshire. 
Mr. E. GUY DAWLER, Architect, 22 Buckingham Street, 


Adelphi, W.C. 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol . 
Foster & Dicksee, London m A 


Drew Bros., Chalford ; : : 
Estcourt & Son, Gloucester . - 
Cowlin & Son, Bristol _. 


LANGLEY. 


For Erection of Workmen’s Club and Reading-room, Langley, 
Mr. ALBERT E. PRIDMORE, 


Bucks, for Misses Harvey. 
Architect, 2 Broad Street Buildings, 
Mr. R. J. Stamp. 


J. Deverill, Slough ° : 


G. Easterbrook, Shepherd’s "Bush 
John Bowyer, Slough ; : : 
H. & C. King, Hampstead : ‘ : 
Fassnidge & “Son, Uxbridge : ’ 


LAKRING. 

For Building Wesleyan Chapel, 
F.S.Sc., Architect, Derby. 

C. BAINES, Newark (accepted) . : 


LLANDUDNO. 


For Building Wesleyan Church, Parlour and Sexton’s Lodge, 


Llandudno. 


Lakring. 


Mr. J. WILLS, F.S.Sc., Architect, Derby. 
THOMAS JONES, Llandudno (accepted ) 


Street, 


H. Hollingsworth 
-£850 0 0 


F. Voller. F 
Coulsell Bros. ‘ 
H. W. Brown : 


= = £4439 0; 10 
ear F.E.LS., King’s Coll., 
a © o | BALL & BROWN (accepted). 9. 4 


Caledonian Road. 
Architect, g Old Jewry Chambers, ea 


Edwards & Medway . 
Courteney & Fairbairn 


Mr. FRED. G. GRIERSON, 


- £397 
332 


2909000 


iS) 
io) 
a 


For Alterations and Additions to Hillmartin College, Busby 
Place, Camden Road, for Mr. G, F. Carr Vernon, A.C.P., 


Lond., and Royal Univ., Ireland. 


Mr. ARTHUR S. PRIDMORE, Surveyor, 140 Junction Road.. 


£552 4 © 


For Repairs and Alterations to Nos. 1 to 8 Addington Street, 


Lambeth. 


E.C. Quantities by Reed . « . 


Lambeth. Mr. A. PARNACOTT, Surveyor, 93 York Road, 


- £588 0 © 


Peacock Bros. : ; ‘ 3 o. 583-1 
£925 0 0 LAPTHORNE (accepted ) . . . . S539 SOR 
; ae % ne For Alterations and Partial Reconstruction to Nos. 95 and 97 
oe 56 York Road, Lambeth, for Mr. Roberts. Mr. A, PARNA- 

729 10 0 COTT, Surveyor, 93 York Road, Lambeth. 
9 Lapthorne : . : : PA - £460 0 © 
PEACOCK BROS. (accepted) . . : : < 42670" 3 

Mrs oJ.¢ WILLS, 


For Decorative Works, &c., 
Maida Vale, W., for Mr. H. C. Ash. Mr, WALTER i 


«© A797 15-0 


to No. 69A Hamilton Terrace, 


EBBETIS, F.R.LB. A., Architect, Savoy House, 115 
Strand, W.C. 
J. Freeman : . : ‘ - - £1,550 0 © 
H. Hanks. ’ ' : ; : MER fp) teal) 
Soo Boy ore hee 8. R. A. Yerbury . - - . = « 1,330 0 0 


SPRAGUE & Co., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED| ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


4. & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.c.| METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St. S.W. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copiea or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOT O-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


OIL ; and WATER 
WILL MIX 


WITH THE 


NIL & WATER POWDER PAINT, 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and Others should 
send for a sample and price list of our Paints. 
SAMPLE 4d. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Oil & Water Powder Paint Co., 
LIMITED, 
HARVEY STREET, HYDE ROAD, 
HOXTON, LONDON, N.E. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and Enlarged for 1892. 
Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. ~ 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


NIGHTINGALE'S 


EVER FIRM 


Bevelled Wood Block 
Flooring. 


REGD. No. 60,808, 
Sole Proprietors :— 


NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Gt. Grimsby. 


SPECIALTY— 
** Baltie : 
Redwood.” Zee 


Prize Medal, 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 
Sanitary” Exhibi- 
tions, 1885 and 1886, 


W. F. STANLEY, 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiraliy, &c. 
Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of svery 
description of the highest Se uality and finish, at the most mode. 
rate prices. Price List pos 
Address—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C, 
Also New Store, at 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 


free. Engine Divider to the Trade. Quantities" Spa 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY ("“civas.° 


STRODE & Co, {2seeeettesysoeE2} LONDON, 


STONE DEPOT. 
GETHING & GRICE, 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 


Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
Colour and Durability. 


London Offices: 201i WARWICK RD. 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c,, best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


. SHAKESPEARE 
P PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


J WIPE EL &CE 


Wanutactuxrers of 


ree 
UANTITIES, &c,, ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 


accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 


l4in. by 9in. by 5in neatand strong drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s, or made to order. Plans 
copied, reduced, e enlarged eoloured.—W. HARDAEER, Electro- 
grapher, 21 Cursitor Street EC 
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MANSFIELD. 


For Extension of Wesleyan Mission Room, Mansfield. Mr. 


J. WILLS, F.S.Sc., Architect, Derby 


J. MuNKS, Hucknall Torkard (accepted) . 


MYNACHTY. 


For Building Stone Bridge at Mynachty, near Llanvapley, for 


the Monmouth County Council. 
Surveyor, Newport. 
J. Morgan, Rockfield .~ . . ‘ 
E. Sheen, Abergavenny 
T. BALLINGER, Dingestow (accepted ). 


NORTH SHIELDS. 


for Building Warehouses on the Union Quay, North Shields, 


3 £265.10--0 Davis, Architect. 


SWINDON. 


For Erection of Buildings, Stabling, &c., Swindon, for the 
Kingshill Co-operative Society, Limited. 


Mr. WILLIAM 


G. H. Wheeler, Abingdon . ‘ « L449 “iO 0 
Page, Son & Co., London and Cardiff é Co 4271S 
J. Colborne, Stratton and Swindon . ‘ » 405 10 0 
Mr. TANNER, County Hygienic Ovens. 
£750 0 0 Page, Son & Co., London and Cardiff ; 4 21004 OCG 
589 10 6 TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
571 o o| For Building Baptist Schools, Tunbridge Wells. Mr. J. WILLS, 


F.S.Sc., Architect, Derby. 


for the Tynemouth Corporation. Mr. F. SMILLIE, Borough 


Surveyor, Norfolk Street, North Shields. 


Reay & Leighton, North Shields. 

J. W. Simpson, North Shields . 

Brown & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne . 

W. T. Weir, Howdon-on- Tyne. : 

G. Park, North Shields , . . 

Ts Robson, Tynemouth . 

T2des MILLER, Tynemouth (accepted ) 
Johnson & Son (withdrawn) . : ; 


PORT TALBOT. 


For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Port Talbot. 


F.S.Sc., Architect, Derby. 
D. C. JONES & Co., Gloucester (accepted ) 


PROBUS. 


for Alterations, &c., to Wesleyan Chapel, Probus. 


SON HILL, Architect, Redruth. 


W. H. Moyle, Scorrier, R.S.O., joinery, Eas 


and glazing 


Rd. Fugler, Probus, masonry and plasteri ing 


Accepted total . 
PUDDLETOWN. 


for Building Two Cottages at Puddletown, for Mr. 


Stephens. Mr. A. L. T. SILLEY, Architect, 16 Cornhill, 
Dorchester. 
RENDELL & Co., Dorchester (accefied ) «2550. 0.0 


SETTLE. 


For Building Wesleyan Chapel, &c., Settle. 


F.S.Sc., Architect, Derby. 
HARGER BrOsS., Settle (accepted) 


Mr. J. WILLS, 
. £1,865 epate) 


J. JARVis, Tunbridge Wells (accepted) . 


~ £1,500 0 oO 
WOODFORD. 


For Erection of Detached Residence, Woodford, Essex, for 


and manufactured by 
G.-H: 


£2 461 0 0 Mr. A. J. Hall. Mr. T. CHAPMAN BARRALET, Architect, 
2,225). .05,0 Hill Rise, Richmond, Surrey. Quantities supplied. 

. 2,193 14.0 Bosley & Son, : . : : ; 1 £79: 0 0 
25162713. (0 Osborn & Son 8 ‘ « * ° ‘ e017 504 0479 
2,188 Oso Coxhead ° . . e oer tae 10 
PLR OnlO White . ° . e « 729 0 9 

SRL Sic. O 

v1,705 15 0 TRADE NOTES. 

M Ww THE new créche at Plaistow, London, erected from the de- 
r, J. WILLS, signs of Messrs. Newman & Jacques, architects, is being 

warmed by patent warm-air ventilating grates, supplied by 

-£1,459 9 ©] John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, Lundon, N., and Tyldesley, 

Manchester. 
Mr. SAMP- THE contract has been secured by Messrs. J. & R. Kirk 
for building the masonwork of the new central Co-operative 
Society Buildings at the corner of Mearns and Roxburgh 
£330 0 oO Streets, Greenock, at a cost of about 10,0007, The joinerwork 
hie © © | contract will be executed by Messrs. Williamson & Gray. 
3 0 


WE hear that Elliott’s patent simplex heating box, patented 


Mr. Samuel Elliott at the Albert Mills, 


Newbury, was used throughout to the casement windows of 
the new Gloucester Guildhall, Mr. G. H. Hunt architect. 


The 


same patent has been used to the whole of the windows of the 


Imperial Institute, South Kensington, Mr. T. E. Collcutt archi- 


tect, and at the new police offices, Thames Embankment, Mr. 


ine Neate Shaw, R.A., architect. 


FRoM Hamburg the Jeyes’ Sanitary Compounds Company, 
Limited, have received letter and telegram from their agents 


THE DEN SMORE. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND NONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other, 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge—thus one ess per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machin 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WOR 

If yourequireanythingin Picowsieetupotien 
give us a calland look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Tuition ie to Shorthand Writers on application 
ffice. Telephone No, 11821 


ART METAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. ESTIMATES 


ON APPLICATION. 


Room :— 


oo Mr. C. M. "HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 
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The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 
(—- JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. 


The 
Most Durable, 
Economical, Simple, 
and Efficient Range in the 
Market. 


cD me oi 2A ETE ECLETAG SPF AETEA EAL 


IVANANATHNL TTI TOTO oo 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


They are Portable, cannot 

get out of order, will Cure 

Smoky Chimneys, and have 

larger Ovens and Boilers 
than any others. 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING CO. LIM, GO. LIM., 297* HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON. 
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there requesting the immediate shipment to their port of 38,000 
gallons of Jeyes’ fluid and 35 tons of Jeyes’ sanitary powder, 
also an order for 44,000 gallons of Jeyes’ fluid has come in for 
the cholera-infected districts. 

THE new hospital, Dunedin, New Zealand, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent double-fronted 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues, the same being 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

Iv is announced by Messrs. Cassell & Co. that the first part 
of a new work entitled “ Old and New Paris,” by Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards, makes its appearance with the September magazines, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Corporation of Kidderminster have passed plans for the 
proposed new Free Library buildings. Mr. M. Tomkinson, 
chairman of the Free Library Committee, has been asked to 
lay the foundation-stone. 

A MEETING of the Inverness Police Commissioners has been 
held to consider a complaint by a Sheffield firm employed in 
building a gasometer. Some time ago the Commissioners 
resolved to extend the gasworks ata cost of 15,00c/. The 
Sheffield firm allege that the excavating contractor is behind 
with his work, whereby they are hindered and hold the town 
responsible. The Commissioners resolved that they will take 
up the contractor’s part unless finished within ten days. 


THE parish church manse of Dyce, near Aberdeen, has 
been destroyed by fire. Messrs: Matthews & Mackenzie, 
architects, Aberdeen, had started extensive repairs on the 
building, and these were almost completed. The joiners had 
been requested to dislodge a hive of bees which had taken 
possession for a number of years of a portion of the roof over 
one of the windows, their honeycombs being constructed in 
enormous numbers upon the wood or sarking, beneath the 
slates. The men lighted a piece of oily waste for the purpose 
of “smoking out” the bees, and, by cutting a hole, inserted it 
below the roof. The bees offered a vigorous resistance, and 
severely stung the intruders, who had to beata retreat. On 
returning shortly afterwards the men discovered that the waste 
had been fanned into flame and set fire to the wood. The 
whole roof was ablaze in a moment, on account of the old and 
dry nature of the timber. The lower part of the manse was 
also soon burning fiercely. 


——~ 
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THE Glasgow Dean of Guild Court have granted the City . 
Improvement Trustees permission to erect four tenements of 
dwelling-houses in Saltmarket. 


rd 
VARIETIES. 
THE Chertsey Rural Sanitary Authority have accepted the 
scheme for the sewerage of Weybridge and Oatlands prepared 
by Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham. Application has 
now been made to the Local Government Board for sanction to- 
a loan of 40,000/. Very little, if any, opposition is expected. 

A DISASTROUS fire has taken place in the Dublin South 
City Markets. The cost of the erection of the market build- 
ings, exclusivej of the fitting of the shops and stores, was 
between 70,000/. and 80,coo/. The value of the contents is put 
at about 100,000/. A large portion of this is covered by insur- 
ance, but in many cases it is to be feared this precaution had 
not been taken. 

AT Richmond an important fissure, yielding a good supply 
of water, has been struck in the adit now in course of con- 
struction between the two wells recently sunk, and which will be 
of value in assisting the other sources of supply. It is expected 
that something like 50,000 gallons. daily will be obtained fronr 
the new source. 

THE Todmorden Local Authority has decided to purchase 
the gas undertakings of the district at a cost of about 
103,262/. 

AT the meeting of the Annan District Committee of the 
Dumfriesshire County Council a scheme was submitted for the 
supply of water to the numerous villages and farms in the dis- 
trict. The proposal was to construct a reservoir on the Mein 
at Torbeckhill, 526 feet above sea-level, with a storage capacity 
of 30,000,000 gallons, and to distribute the water by main 
pipes laid along the public roads over a radius extending 
from Springfield on the east to Locharwoods and Dalton on 
the west. The district was surveyed by Mr. James Wilson, 
C.E., Greenock, who estimated the cost of the scheme at 
38,0007. © 

THE Horncastle Rural Sanitary Authority have approved of 
a scheme for the sewerage of Woodhall Spa, prepared by Mr. 
Herbert Walker, A.M.I.C.E., of Nottingham. The present 
sewers will be utilised for storm water, and the system to be 
adopted for carrying away the sewage is that known as the 


JOHN 


Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
& Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
% Cardiff and Hereford Water 
Works. 

3 Specially adapted for Con- 
fs crete Floorsand StreetPaving. 


BS if 

= ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMEAT 
Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 
—— in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 

pipes, interna! stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 


“SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT 


SS 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE Liss LIME, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


PILKINGTON & C0, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers, 
KING WILLIAM 
STREET, 

LONDON, 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalledfor Quality ,Colour ,and Durablity, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London ,1862, 
"Model Dwelling,’’ New= 
castle Exhibition 1887. 


*y LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
ge DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SHORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60., 


IMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE 


ESTAB.) 


DALE, 


Telephone:— 
862, 


Telegrams :— 


Botts,|,, PHALTE)A 
LIMMER, LONDOK.”” 


me 


EORM.OF Broce 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 

Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 

=| house Floors, Basements, 

Stadles, Coach-Houses, 

Slaughter - Houses, 

Breweries, 
Lavatories, 


particulars 
can b2 obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to 16 

PALMERSTON 

r BUILDINGS, 

ULD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always en hand. 


GLAZING Woon-siock PAVING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and |wjaqeqaes y,“Guuechos, Schools, 
Horticultural Work. } 


7 Be 
Uy Wyjfyj Offices, &c. 
Lg TY Yj Estimates and full particulars 
NO SPHOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. KLIK KEKE Sull 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. i “oS on «plasters 


i) THOS. GREGORY & CO, 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


yO | 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. Y) j a 
ee, . KM; i i. ON, KN /') 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.),|- 
ENGINEERS, Xc., 
Britannia Works,Wharf Read,City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particularr 
(sent post free). 


Woop PavinG AND STEAM 
Jornzry Works, 
Clapham Junction, 8.W. 
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“ Shone” hydro-pneumatic system, and may be briefly de- THE Gas and Electricity Supply Committee of the Bradford 

scribed as consisting of a number of stations for the lifting of | Corporation are making arrangements for the extension of the 

the sewage worked from one main station by means of com- | electricity works in Bolton Road, as the demand for electric 
g y _ ; 

pressed air. An engine-house will be erected at the outfall and | light is steadily growing, and the department will have to 

oil-engine air-compressors in duplicate will be placed therein, | supply 700 lights “for the Victoria Hotel, which is now being’ 

and the air therefrom conveyed to the various ejector stations | renovated. 

by means of 24 inches cast-iron air-mains. The gradients ee 

throughout the scheme are Very. good, but automatic flushing | CONCILIATION COUNCILS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

tanks are provided for the “dead” ends of all sewers. ‘ ; ; 

FoR experimental purposes the Birmingham city surveyor THE following regulations have been made by the Governor of 
tilator at the junction of Hagley Road and Clarendon Road, Regulations under the “Trade Disputes Conciliation and 
one of the districts where complaints were rife some time ago. | Arbitration Act, 1892,” prescribing the procedure for the pur- 

Wr hear that Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham poses of making out lists of organisations representing the 
has been instructed to take levels and report as to the best | mterests is employés and eels hadi eg neha ae th order 
method of establishing waterworks at Ashbourne in Derbyshire. A pe oer to he ee epee seh rene 

a ti Pree er eres wienther the stack \ct with reference to the appointment of a Council of Concilia- 

i is Se Se aes | tion for the whole colony, and also of a Council of Arbitration 
rail mills at the Moss Bay Iron and Steel Works, Workington, d 


2 : pursuant to the said Act. 
have been re-started, upwards of 600 hands being employed. 1, It shall be the duty of the registrar of friendly societies 


THE Shipley Local Board have appointed a committee to | as soon as practicable after the gazetting of these regulations 
consider the advisability of obtaining a site for sewage outfall to prepare lists of all organisations registered in his office 
works, and for the erection of a destructor, the estimated outlay " according to the law regulating the registration of trade unions 
being 30,000/. to 35,000/, This scheme would entail the or friendly societies and representing the interests of employés. 
abandonment of the projected outfall works at Thackley, it Such organisations shall be arranged under eight classes, as 
being stated that it would be impossible to treat the sewage follows, viz. organisations whose members are employed on or 
there without first pumping it to the required level. in connection with—I. Shipping. II. Railway and road con- 

2 ee struction and general labour. III. Mining and machinery in 
connection with mines. IV. Traffic on roads, railways and 
tramways. V. Building, building materials, construction and 
work in wood and iron. VI. Food, drink, clothing and work 
: : : in leather. VII. Printing and kindred occupations. VIII. 
with the local gas company for the general introduction of the yyiscellaneous trades and callings. All organisations which 
electric light for the illumination of the public streets. have a registered office or offices within some one of the five 

In America a water-power dam is being built across the districts hereinafter specified, viz.—the metropolitan district, 
Merrimack River at Sewall’s Falls, about four miles above the northern district, the southern district, the western district 
Concord, N.H., by the Concord Land and Water Co. The andthe Broken Hill district, shall be arranged under and for 
company expects to develop 4,000 horse-power, and has a ten- the appropriate class and district. It shall also be the duty of 
year contract for lighting the city by electricity. The dam will the said registrar at the same time to prepare lists of all 
be a crib structure 500 feet long. It will contain 1,250,000 feet organisations representing the interests of employers and re- 
B, M. of hemlock and Georgia pine, 20,000 cubic yards stone istered in .his office according to the law regulating the 
filling, and 5,000 cubic yards of masonry in the abutments. ' registration of trade unions or friendly societies, and, if prac- 

THE works for electric lighting in Dundee are expected ticable, to arrange such organisations in like manner as in the 
to be completed so as to begin the supply of light by case of organisations representing the interests of employés, 
November. | The lists so to be prepared shall give the last known registered - 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE municipal authorities of Pesth have signed a contract 


“Ay at oo etal Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels,1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


wit Sse LSsSlwyw’s ae 
bE f iT | 


£28 “ADAMANT” PORTLANI 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP GANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


FIRST-CLASS JOINERY 


“ASP pope GBM 5) ARES e ODM re EARD MO QUIS. 
For Bank and Office Fittings, Church Seats, Screens, Pulpits, &c. 


Hlso Artistic and Decorative Yoinery 


MOR ID AIT SION 8S; PRiIV A a POU S BS, sb. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION (including Polishing, if desired). 
Telephone No. 4650. Telegrams :—“ Nightingale, London.” 


(CALE, Builder & Contractor, 


ALBERT WORKS, ALBERT SS RESe Sea ete LONDON, S.E. 


THE."EGLIPSE’ PAINT REMOVER & CLEANSE 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Effective in the World. la CRESCENT, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams, ft Z Baa Telephone, 
Gebthonet. HE : y Ac. a + 35, 099. 


Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms :—6GS8 OXFORD STREET. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
office or address of each such organisation, and shall be 6. The Registrar of Friendly Societies shall forthwith on the 
published in the Gazette. receipt of such voting-papers count the recommendations 


2. Within fourteen days after the publication of such lists in | thereby recorded for members of the Council of Conciliation 
the Gazet/e some person authorised by the minister (herein- | and also for a member of the Council of Arbitration, and as 
after termed the “authorised officer”) shall transmit by post to | well by or on behalf of the organisations representing the 
the address of each trade ‘union and of each friendly society (if | interests of employers, and shall forward the same in separate 
any) specified in such lists as aforesaid a voting-paper for the | batches to the minister, together with his report thereon, and 
purpose of recommending a member of the Council of Concilia- | the minister shall, upon being satisfied of the accuracy of such 
tion to represent the employés or employers (as the case may | report, publish in the Gaze¢ée the results of such recommenda- 
be) in and for the class of trades or callings therein specified, tions, and declare at the same time in like manner the names of 
and such voting-paper may be in the form contained in | the persons appointed by the Governor on. the footing of such 
schedule A or schedule B to these regulations, and shall be | recommendations, to be members of the Council of Conciliation 
prepared so as to show on the face of it the particular class of | and members of the Council of Arbitration respectively. 
organisations in respect of which, as well as the district within 7. The voting-papers shall in all cases be contained within 
or in respect of which, the vote is to be recorded on such | the fold of a stamped envelope, addressed to the Registrar of 
voting-paper. At the same time the authorised officer shall | Friendly Societies, Sydney, and endorsed “ Voting-paper under 
also transmit by post to the address of each trade union and of | the Trade Disputes Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1892,” 
each friendly society (if any) specified in such lists as aforesaid 
a voting-paper for the purpose of recommending a member of 
the Council of Arbitration to represent generally the employés 


or employers (as the case may be), and not in respect of any NEW CATALOGUES. 
particular class of trades or callings, and such voting-paper 
may be in the form of schedule C to these regulations. THE new illustrated catalogue of Messrs. J. & M. Craig, of 


3. Every such voting-paper purporting to be authenticated | the Hillhead and Perceton Fireclay Works and Longpark 
by the signature of the president or vice-president of the trade | Pottery, Kilmarnock, deals with their glazed sewerage pipes, 
union or friendly society to which it has been transmitted, or in | Buchan’s patent drain and grease trape, cesspools, gully traps, 
the absence of such president or vice-president by any office- | grease boxes, Buchan’s patent access pipes, white and yellow 
bearer of such union or society other than the secretary thereof, | enamelled sinks, washtubs, baths and urinals, white enamelled 
and also to be countersigned by the secretary or acting- | fire-clay backs for street urinals, &c. Messrs. Craig, indeed, 
secretary thereof, or in the absence of such secretary or | supply every description of fire-clay goods and all kinds of 
acting-secretary, by any two members of such union or society | sanitary and plumbers’ earthenware. All architects and builders 
not being office-bearers, shall be conclusive evidence that the | who are interested in the sanitary condition of buildings must 
person whose name is entered in such voting-paper has been | be aware how important it is that sewer pipes, however well laid, 
recommended as’a member of the Council of Conciliation or of | should also be perfect in make and shape if evil results are not to 
Arbitration, as the case may be, pursuant to the said “ Trade | follow. Messrs. Craig’s goods will stand test in strength, truth 
Disputes Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1892,” and to these | of form, thoroughness of glazing, &c. The merits of the dis- 
regulations. connecting traps for drains, rainfall, &c., have been recognised 

4. Every such voting-paper shall be forwarded by some | by awards of the highest class at many exhibitions. The 
person on behalf of the trade union or friendly society to which | value of adequate disconnection does not require explaining, 
it has been sent, in its enclosing envelope, to the Registrar of | and while combining the advantages of simplicity, not only in 
Friendly Societies, Sydney, so as to be received by him on or | construction but in actual efficiency for practical work, the 
before August 15, 1892. Buchan’s patent ventilating drain-pipes have achieved results 

5. Every voting-paper received by the said registrar after | that have not yet been surpassed, and consequently there has 
the time limited for the receipt of voting-papers by the last | been a large demand for them. By referring to the catalogue 
preceding regulation shall have no effect or validity. it will be seen that their principle has been applied in numberless 
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ways to suit every kind of purpose that may arise. Before 
concluding we may invite also attention to the pages that deal 


with grease-traps, and the inspection or access pipes which are | 


particularly well adapted to secure the acme of sanitary con- 


ditions and which also have been largely premiated at important | 


exhibitions, 


WE have received from Messrs. T. Crapper & Co., of the 
Marlboro’ Works, Marlborough Road, Chelsea, their new 


illustrated catalogue and price list of sanitary appliances and | 


specialties. It is handsomely bound in red cloth and contains 

~ over 170 pages. As sanitary engineers to the Prince of Wales 
the firm are entitled to display the royal arms on the title-page. 
Earlier in the year, when describing the extensive improvements 
carried out at the Marlboro’ Works, we called attention to 
many of the excellent sanitary specialties for which this firm 
has acquired its well-deserved reputation. On consulting the 
pages examination of the engravings will show what we pointed 
out, that the appliances have been designed to fulfil the re- 
quired purpose with all perfection attainable and with such care 
that what may appear trifling or accidental details all tend to 
that result, needless elaboration and complexity being eliminated. 
Among the specialties are the improved Kenon trap, air-tight 
manhole covers, air inlet valves, grease traps, gulley traps, 
automatic flushing tanks, elastic valve w.c.’s, wash-down 
closets, syphon water-waste preventers, automatic seat action 
closets, patent silent water-waste preventers, ornamental syphon 
cisterns, improved bath and lavatory fittings, &c., also all 
matters pertaining to plumbers’ brasswork, rain-water goods 
and other matters too numerous to mention here. 


THE new catalogue of sanitary specialties of Messrs* 
Adams & Co. contains carefully-executed illustrations of these 
excellent articles, which, with the explanatory descriptions, 
are more than sufficient to clearly explain the purposes for 
which they are intended. These appliances include trough 
flushing-closets, flushing latrines, flush tanks and cisterns, dis- 
connecting chambers, syphon-cisterns, urinals, lavatory-basins, 
baths, sinks, disconnecting traps, air-tight covers, grease-traps, 
flushing-syphons for sewers, &c., lavatory fittings, castings, &c. 
One of the appliances that has found much favour from its 
efficiency amongst those who have employed it is the Adams’s 
patent improved automatic flushing-syphon, which is claimed 
to be the first instantaneous-action syphon introduced, On 
page 30 the apparatus is shown as a modified and improved 
form of Adams & Co.’s well-known automatic flushing-syphon 


which is fitted for use equally with clean water or sewage. It 
is accessible in all parts for cleaning. It has no airhole to 
become choked, and no inside pipe or tube, as other syphons 
have. With the absence of airholes increased speed of delivery 
is obtained. Syphonic action and partial vacuum after discharge 
is also obviated, and a perfect seal, it is said, is secured against 
sewer gases. 

THE list of sanitary specialties of Messrs. Adams & Co. 
(ironwork section) deals with air-tight manhole covers, 
gully-grates, gullies, lamphole covers, manhole covers, pen- 
stocks, tide-flaps, valves of all kinds; also reservoir valves, 
&c., ventilating shafts, and many other appliances. A ventilat- 
ing column that can serve as a lamp-post also is shown ; and 
on other pages will be found illustrated and described Adams’s 
patent ventilators and sewer-gas deodorisers to insure free 
ventilation with purification of noxious gases. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. 


WITH the view of attracting more visitors to a region that may 
be regarded as classic, the London & North-Western Railway 
Company issue tickets for what are termed “ Shakespeare Con- 
ducted Tours,” which enable one to go on Saturdays to Stratford- 
on-Avon, and on Mondays to Warwick in addition, by the 
9.30 A.M. train from Euston, returning the same evening, at 
very moderate fares, which include railway, coach, commissariat, 
sight-seeing and other fees. Those who wish to remain in the 
locality until the following Tuesday can do so by means of a 
small extra payment. Other facilities are offering by the same 
company, who issue tourist tickets for a lengthened period, 
which should all tend to make Stratford-on-Avon to some 
extent, at least, a popular resort. 


PROGRESS IN CHICAGO. 


In his report on Chicago Mr. J. Hayes Sadler, the British 
Consul, says :—The city of Chicago is not sixty years old. 
Sixty years ago the whole of this part of the State of Illinois 
was a wild prairie, inhabited- solely by the Indian and the 
buffalo, visited by only an occasional pioneer. 

In 1830 the population of Chicago consisted of 70 persons, 
in 1832 it had increased to 200 and in 1833 to 350. Inthé 
latter year it was incorporated’as a town, and it was at this timé 
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that the first building was used for packing beef and pork for 
the mercantile and lake trade. At that time there was a bar 
across the mouth of the river, and the small craft of those days 
were forced to anchor outside and discharge their cargoes into 
lighters. In 1837 Chicago was incorporated as a city ; it com- 
prised but a very small part of its present site, and a census 
then taken showed 4,170 inhabitants. In 1850 the population 
was 29,963, ten years later 112,172, in 1870 298,977, in 1880 
503,185, and in 1890 1,208,669, an increase of 705,484 in ten 
years ; the city is still increasing, and now contains about 
1,300,000 inhabitants, And yet progress was interrupted twenty- 
one years ago by a fire which reduced to ruin 2,100 acres in the 
heart of the city, levelled 17,450 buildings, destroyed one-third 
of the entire property of the city and rendered 95,500 persons 
homeless, while some 200 lost their lives. When the census 
was taken in 1890 the population was composed of 292,463 
Americans, 384,958 Germans, 215,534 Irish, 54,209 Bohemians, 
52,750 Poles, 45,867 Swedes, 44,615 Norwegians, 33,785 
English, 12,963 French, 6,989 Canadians, about 10,000 Russians, 
the same number of Danes and Italians, and the remainder was 
made up of other nationalities. The population of the whole 
State of Illinois, which in 1810 was 12,282 and in 1880 3,077,871, 
was 3,826,351 in 1890; but, as during the last decade Chicago 
increased by 705,484, it results that the number of inhabitants 
outside that city decreased by 42,996. ‘There is a constant ten- 
dency all over the country to flock to the towns, which seem to 
be benefited thereby, and to shift from the agricultural districts, 
where improvements in labour-saving machinery enable a 
smaller number of hands to do the same work. 

Chicago now extends along the line of Halsted Street, a 
distance of 21} miles, and from east to west at the broadest 
point 103 miles ; it covers an area of 115,328 acres, or I80'2 
square miles, and is almost entirely surrounded by magnificent 
boulevards, stretching for about 35 miles, and expanding here 
and there into extensive parks. In 1890 there were 127,871 
dwellings and 220,320 families, or an average of 1°72 families to 
each dwelling. In 1890 buildings to the number of 7,590 were 
erected, with total frontage of 34 miles, costing 6,500,0002,, and 
last year 11,805 buildings were constructed, covering a trontage 
of 533 miles, at a cost of 11,134,600/., to which may be added a 
percentage of probably 20 per cent. for completion beyond the 
estimates. There were during the year 5,391 passenger 
elevators or lifts inspected. The river frontage extends 41 miles, 


and the lake frontage 21 miles. There are 2,332 miles of streets, - 


and, counting the boulevards, 3,164 miles ; 775 miles of streets 


are paved, of which 481 miles are paved with wood and 234 
miles with stone. The park and boulevard system covers 
2,597 acres. Nearly 100 miles of fresh sewers were laid last 
year, with pipes varying from 9 inches to g feet in diameter. 
The bonded debt of the city is about 3,800,000/, Education 
has kept pace with the general advance ; there are 218 schools, 
seating 125,000 pupils, and costing 1,130,000/., 86 per cent. of 
which is raised by taxation and the balance derived from school 
property ; three years ago the appropriation did not amount to 
half that sum. A visit, however, is almost necessary to realise 
the activity and progress of this city. 

In his review of trade and manufactures Mr. Sadler says 
the total trade of Chicago in 1891 is estimated at 300,82 5,000/., 
against 284,500,000/, in the preceding year, or a little less than 
one-third of the total bank clearings. Amongst the manufac- 
tures alluded to the following are a few most likely to be of 
interest to our readers, 

In the iron and steel industry, he says, there was a 
diminution of five in the number of establishments, which is 
now 316, including 6 rolling mills, 60 foundries, 32 boiler works, 
5 car-wheel works, 9 stove and range works, and a number of 
miscellaneous industries, The aggregate capital employed was 
increased ‘by about 730,000/,, and amounts to 9,073,000/., and 
30,185 hands are employed. The rolling-mills turned out a 
value of 5,340,000/., and the foundries 2,268,000/. The total 
product of the year is valued at 14,577,000/., or about 281,000/, 
more than the product of 1890. About 4,400 fewer hands were 
employed, and steel is in a depressed condition. 

Next in importance are the brass, copper and other metal 
industries, whith turned out a value of 9,390,000/, or about 
180,000/. less than in 1890, though there are twelve new 
establishments, and the aggregate capital of the 153 existing 
firms increased from 1,703,000/. in 1890 to 2,324,000/. in 1891. 
In these, as in the iron and steel industries, there seems to have 
been a general depression in the first six months of last 
year till the abundance of the harvest became known, when 
trade for the most part recovered, except in those industries 
connected with the building trade, which were active throughout 
the year. The four smelting and refining works turned out a 
value of 4,866,000/., the jewellery manufactories 500,000/., and 
the tin, stamped and metal-ware 1,541,000/, 

In the iron and wood industries there was also a falling off 
of about 185,000/. in value of product, which amounted to 
8,495,000/., through the capital employed increased from 
2,825,000/. to 3,696,000/., and the number of workers by 1,500. 
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he manufacture of agricultural implements produced about 
3,333,333 sterling, and the car and bridge builders turned out 
a value of 3,567,000/, The capital employed in these industries 
mounts up to 3,696,000/., or 871,000/. more than in 1890. 

In the manufactures of wood twelve new establishments 
were added to the 470 existing in 1890, and the capital employed 
increased from 3,814,000/. to 3,995,000/. ; the value of the pro- 
duct was only 10,c00/, more than in the preceding year, and is 
said to have amounted to 9,495,000/. The furniture establish- 
ments produced a value of 4,330,000/, and the planing mills 
about 2,060,000/. Fifteen years ago no reed organs were made 
in this city, and ten years ago only fifty pianos. At the 
present time more organs are manufactured here than in all the 
cities of the country, and 9,000 are now annually made, besides 
a large number of other musical instruments, counting to- 
gether a value of 1,443,000/. ; 

The brickyards of Chicago turned out 640,000,000 bricks ; 
the price averaged low, but there wasa good demand. Scarcely 
any tile or terra-cotta is now imported, the domestic product of 
somewhat inferior quality being preferred, as the cost is less. 
The same may be said of stained-glass, the manufacture of 
which last year produced a value of 186,000/. The capital em- 
ployed in the various industries under this head is now 
1,486,000/., against 1,171,000/. in 1890; but the estimated value 
of the product of 1891 was 386,000/, less than in 1890, and 
amounted to 2,211,000/, 

Under public works, Mr. Sadler refers to the water supply 
and sewerage, and says great attention has lately been paid to 
the water and sewerage questions, and extensive works are in 
hand for their improvement. As regards the water supply, 
Chicago has the advantage of its position on the largest body 
of fresh water in the world, from which an unlimited supply of 
pure water can be obtained. At present the main supply is 
derived by means of a tunnel from a crib two miles out in the 
lake ; there are twenty-five pumping engines of different size 
and power, with capacity of 314,000,000 gallons a day, the 
actual amount of water furnished in 1891 having been 
63,522,000 gallons, against 56,338,000 gallons in 1890, The 
quality of the water has not been wholly satisfactory, or what 
it should be, especially when spring floods cause the river to 
flow into the lake. The whole sewerage of the city falls into 
this river, and is pumped at the rate of 40,000 gallons a minute 
into a canal, thence finding its way to the Illinois river, but a 
certain portion reaches the lake. The new tunnel, however, is 
nearly completed, and in a few months’ time the water supply 
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of the city will be derived from four miles out in the lake, where 
it is said to be absolutely pure. The drainage question is one 
which has long been discussed ; the Board appointed for the 
purpose have now contracted for the excavation of a new canal, 
by means of which the waters of the Chicago River will be 
conducted into the Illinois River, the carrying power to be 
600,000 gallons per minute, so that in a few years’ time it is 
expected that no city sewerage will reach the lake, as the power 
will be sufficient to cause the flow in the other direction. 

The State of Wisconsin, he says, has also experienced a 
season of great prosperity and progress. The city of Milwaukee 
has advanced in no less proportion than Chicago, its popula- 
tion has nearly doubled in the last ten years, and is now in round 
numbers 236,000 ; in 1840 the population was 1,712. A large 
nuinber of new buildings were erected in 1891, and nearly 
2,000,000/7, expended in their construction. The number of 
manufacturing establishments increased from 3,027 to 3,258, 
and the aggregate capital now employed exceeds 16,000,000/, 
sterling. The value of all the productive industries of the city 
amounted to 26,669,667/., an increase of production in the year 
of 4,759,6672., ‘chiefly in beer, machinery, iron and steel, malt 
and wood working, which are the principal munufacturing in- 
dustries of the city, and each of which increased by about 
200,000/, The number of employés in all industries is 55,890, 
and the amount of wages paid nearly 5,000,000/, Improve- 
ments have been made in the machinery buildings of the Bay 
View rolling mills of the Illinois Steel Company, and the mills 
were run to their full capacity during the year. The Milwaukee 
cement industry is taking large proportions and gaining ground 
in the markets of the north-west. The breweries expended 
about 500,o00/, in improvements to their plant and in construc- 
tion of other buildings ; the Pabst Brewing Company alone 
erected forty buildings at a cost of more than 200,000/., and 
the Schlitz Brewing Company buildings costing nearly 150,000/, 

Perhaps in no State of the Union has greater material pro- 
gress been made during the last twenty years than in Nebraska. 
Ten years ago there were only eight States with a smaller 
population ; there are now eighteen with a less number of 
inhabitants. In 1870 the population was only 122,000; in 
1880, 450,500; and according to the census report the State 
was credited in 1890 with a population of 1,056,793, which is 
still rapidly increasing, The city of Omaha, according to the 
census of 1890, has a population of 140,452, an increase of 
360 per cent. compared with 1880, when the population was 
30,518. It covers an area of nearly twenty-five square miles, 
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and has an estimated actual valuation of 46,400,000/. It has 
103 miles of electric and other car line, and has become a 
distributing point of considerable importance, being a centre of 
thirteen railways. 


FIRE-RESISTING MATERIALS. 


SoME tests have lately been made of Stuart’s “ Granolithic” as 
a material for fireproof construction, in presence of several 
architects, engineers and experts at Church Row, Limehouse. 
The aim has been to produce a material that will resist fire, and 
combine both strength and lightness. Mr. Thomas, engineer, 
of Westminster, acted as referee. It was claimed by the manu- 
facturers that their artificial stone would span a space of 16 feet 
without aid of girders or beams. Space will not allow of 
referring to more than one or two tests out of the total, all of 
which were satisfactory. One Granolithic slab, 5 feet 8 inches 
by 7 feet, with a rise at the centre of 53 inches, supported 
between two joists, was loaded with 8 tons, which remained 
thereon until 12 o’clock the following day, when additional 
weight was added, bringing the total load to 153 tons. This 
load was left for two days longer, but the stone did not break, 
crack, or show any other sign of failure. With a load of 8 tons 
a deflection of half an inch was produced, and with a maximum 
load of 154 tons the deflection was increased to 5-8ths of an 
inch. This load, it may be pointed out, is equal to 9 tons 
per square foot. Then a second slab, flat, was fixed under 
the same conditions. It carried 12 tons, or a load equal 
to 6 tons 7 cwt. per square foot. A third slab of the same 
dimensions, supported on all sides by wooden joists, was next 
tested by a falling load. A piece of Granolithic weighing 2 cwt. 
was dropped from a height of 7 feet, producing an impact of 
2 tons 24 cwt. In the first fall the weight did not fall quite 
vertically, one corner striking the slab, which only produced a 
small triangular hole, but without causing any crack. A second 
blow of the same weight struck it fairly close to where the first 
had been delivered; this merely enlarged the hole, and no 
crack was visible. A third blow directed to a different point of 
the slab knocked a piece off, but still failed to produce a crack 
or breakage. After the experiment a careful examination failed 
to show any permanent set in the slab. By way of contrast, a 
slab “of the finest York-landing, 3} inches thick, was placed 
with bearings on two sides, but it broke with only a load of 
3 tons72 cwt., ora {load equal to 1 ton 7 cwt. per square foot. 
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Therefore the breaking weight of a 2-inch landing of the same 
quality would be 1 ton, as compared with Granolithic stone of 
the same thickness, the carrying weight of which, without any 
break or crack at all, is 153 tons. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 


THE Howth Baily Lighthouse has been visited by a party of 
gentlemen interested in lighthouse illuminants, the Earl of 
Meath being among the visitors, an opportunity being afforded 
of inspecting the recent developments made by Mr. Wigham in 
this direction. The improvements in lighthouse-illumination 
which Mr. Wigham has recently devised consist of a new gas- 
burner and a new arrangement of lenticular apparatus, specially 
constructed to utilise the light emanating from the larger forms 
of his gas-burners, which have been for many years employed 
in the great lighthouses on the Irish coast. By means of the 
burner which Mr. Wigham has named the “ Intensity” burner 
the power of his great gas-light is doubled by an improved 
method of applying the vapour of naphthaline to ordinary gas. 
This method also possesses the advantage that while the power 
of the light, and consequently its efficiency, are doubled, the 
cost is actually reduced. The lens through which this “In- 
tensity ” burner shines is 7 feet 6 inches high by 1o feet wide, 
and is of spherical construction, which enables it internally to 
return to the flame the whole of the light reflected at the first 
refracting surface, so as to increase the amount of light emitted 
directly from the flame towards an opposite panel, which light 
in the case of the ordinary plane lens is wholly lost. As much 
discredit has been given to electric light as a lighthouse 
illuminant by the fact that in America its use has been wholly 
discontinued because of the adverse criticisms upon it of ship- 
masters and other competent authorities, and that in France, 
where a number of lighthouses have been lighted by its means, 
its further application has been arrested because of its very 
unsatisfactory behaviour in fog. It is hoped that before this 
“ Giant ” lens is removed from Howth Baily some steps may be 
taken to compare the light of the “ Intensity” burner trans- 
mitted through the “ Giant ” lens with the most powerful form 
of electric light yet devised for lighthouses. It appears that 
the French lighthouse authorities are making some experiments 
with a burner which Mr. Wigham has devised. The party had 
the opportunity of seeing the effect of the new burner lighted in 
the focus of the large lens between nine and ten o’clock. The 
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place of observation was Longford Terrace, near Salthill | Mr. Corser expressed willingness to grant a case if there was 
Station. The effect was exceedingly fine, the flashes illuminat- any point of law justifying it. 

ing the haze which surrounded the lights in a very remarkable 
manner. 


HIGH-CLASS FURNITURE. 
TIMBER STAGING AND THE BUILDING ACT. IT is no uncommon thing to hear those who have paid a visit to 


Belgium on their return praise the furniture that they have 
A SUMMONS having been taken out against Mr. James Smith, | seen in that country. And certainly they have reason on their 
builder, of Romford Road, Manor Park, by Mr. Legg, district | side ; for, however much expense Englishmen go to in furnish- 
surveyor of Hackney, for not erecting a building at 33 High | ing their houses, the same sample, however varied, for ever 
Street, Kingsland, with walls constructed of brick or stone, and | meets the weary eye. The Belgian furniture, however, though 
covering the roof with slates or tiles, and providing proper | comparatively inexpensive, carries with it an aristocratic effect 
foundations, as required by the Building Act of 1855, the | that no other that we have seen can compare with. Some 
case was heard on August 25 at the North London Police | enterprising persons have gone to the trouble of furnishing 
Court. The building in question was a large erection, part | their mansions direct from Belgium. But few have cared to do 
shop, part timber stage, near Dalston Junction ; and when the | so, as it involved trouble, the articles not being purchasable in 
surveyor called the defendant’s attention to the fact that he had | London, though they would have done so otherwise. We are 
not given the required notices, the reply was that it was not a | pleased to inform our readers that this difficulty no longer 
building—it was merely a timber stage, First the owner of the | exists, for Monsieur F. Briots, of the Rue Neuve, Brussels, 
structure, Mr. Tappin, was summoned; but on the present | has, within the last six months or so, opened showrooms 
defendant admitting himself to be the builder the original | at No. 327 Oxford Street, W., close to Bond Street, as 
summons was dismissed and the present one taken out. The | a branch establishment for London in connection with his 
structure is 17 feet wide, 42 feet long, and 32 feet high ; it | well-known and old-established business in Brussels of cabinet 
stands upon timbers for a foundation, and has revolving | maker, upholsterer, and decorator. His extensive factories and 
shutters at the lower portion: and in this are retailed, besides | warehouses in the Belgian capital afford him extra facilities for 
lengths of timber, various wooden manufactured goods, such as | executing all kinds of artistic decoration and high-class furni- 
meat safes, cornice poles and step ladders. Mr. Corser, in | ture, upholstery, also decorative woodwork in the best possible 
giving his decision, said this was clearly a contravention of the | style and at the most moderate cost consistent with accuracy 
Building Act, He was not going to say all timber stages were | of design and good taste. He also undertakes to work to 
buildings, but from what he had heard and seen of the struc- | architects’ designs and to give estimates for same, and moreover 
ture in question, he came to the conclusion that it was a build- | has in Mr. Lefebvre a most competent manager for the London 
ing within the meaning of the Act, and that the requirements of | branch. We lately had an opportunity of visiting the shows 
the district surveyor must be complied with. Mr. Justice | rooms in Oxford Street, and found that Mr. Lefebvre, in the 
Byles, in an elaborate decision on the oft-debated question as | short time, has already done more business than could have 
to what was a building, said each case must be taken on its | been expected. We would recommend a visit to the showrooms, 
merits. There was ship building and carriage building— |} so that our readers can judge for themselves of the excellence of 
birds built nests—but all these did not apply to buildings | the articles. To mention one department of the business, we 
within the meaning of the Metropolis Building Act. This | would refer to the well-known ability of the Belgians in carved 
structure was permanently used as a shop, and was abutted on | woodwork, and from the specimens shown it may be seen that 
by houses and shops wherein people resided. Mr, Tappin had | it will be very hard to beat them in excellence of design, 
pleaded that the sides of the structure were not enclosed, but | solidity of material—even in delicate work—and truth of worke 
this suited his particular trade, and could not be an argument | manship. In the matter of tapestries, wall-papers and decora- 
against the assertion that the place was a shop, The order | tions and upholstery also there is much that other countries can 
would be to comply with the district surveyor’s requirements. | take a lesson from. 
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THE CENTENARY OF GAS-LIGHTING. 


Ir is of a piece with her past neglect of William Murdoch’s 


memory, says the Birmingham Post, that Birmingham should | ad 
been beforehand with it. 


be apparently unaware that in the current year of grace occurs 


the hundredth anniversary of the first installation of gas-light- | 
It was in 1792, while superintending for Boulton and 


ing. 
Watt the erection of beam pumping-engines in Cornwall, that 
their younger compeer, then employed as a mere engine-fitter, 
lighted with coal-gas his house and offices at Redruth. Of the 
seemliness of marking the close of the century by doing public 
honour to a prince of the industrial arts whose name and fame 
are associated in the public mind with those of the town in 
which he did his work and died, we have something to say ; 
but first of all it will be useful to recall the personality of the 
man, and consider his claim upon the gratitude of posterity. 
Fifty-three years—the exact measure of his connection with the 
Soho Works—have elapsed since he died, and of his contem- 
poraries few are living who remember him. To one of these, 
however, Mr. Henry Wright, of Small Heath, we are indebted 
for some pleasant reminiscences. | 
eighty-sixth year, was an apprentice at Soho while Murdoch 
was yet no more than a foreman. ‘ My impression of him,” 
he says, “is that he was an even more versatile inventive genius 
than Watt himself. There are many inventions for which he 
has never had the credit, and which he was certainly the first 
to devise. Take the case of the crank. That was his, but he 
did not patent it, and another engineer stole the idea and 
secured the rights in it. Watt refused to pay for the use of the 
crank, and the sun and planet wheel appeared on all Boulton 
and Watt’s engines until the patent rights expired. Then, again, 
I remember coming back from a piece of work in London, and 
being asked by Murdoch, ‘Well, Henry, have you seen any- 
thing fresh in your travels?’ I said, ‘Yes, I’ve seen what they 
call an oscillating engine.’ 
model room, and uncovered a piece of machinery. 
anything like that for making cylinders?’ he said. The very 
thing! 
hadn’t wanted it again. He pushed his inventions very little. 
Here is another example of it. Telford came to him one day 
after he had retired from active work, and said, ‘ There’s a poor 
fellow in the north who has made a new boring machine. 
so good that I have helped him to patent it.’ He went on to 
describe it. 
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Mr. Wright, who is in his | 


| 


Murdoch took me upstairs to his , 
‘Was it 


He had made it years before for a special purpose, but — 


‘Ah, said Murdoch with a smile, ‘perhaps I can ! 


a 


show you something like it when we go down to the works.’ 
And when Telford saw it he exclaimed, ‘ Why, that’s the very 
machine I’ve been patenting !’ and, half in joke, half in earnest, 
he declared he would never again countenance any man’s 
invention till he had satisfied himself that Murdoch had not 
This took place, I think, about 1830, 
and the machine had been made and used.as long before as 
1801 or 1802. The truth was that Murdoch was always ready 
with means to an end. For example, machinery was needed at 
one time for raising boilers and heavy castings from a yard to 
the level of the wharf, and the idea of using compressed air as 
a motive force occurred to him. He worked it out, but his 
pressure was so low—about 3 lbs. to the square inch—that the 
machine served only for light weights, and presently fell into 
disuse. Compressed air, however, was used for a while to 
convey power to a lathe in the pattern shop.” All these inven- 
tions, and many smaller ones that are forgotten, brought 
Murdoch absolutely nothing. The same is true of his loco- 
motive and of his method of gas-lighting. He entertained 
such an honest dislike of monopolies that he gave boons to 
mankind without measuring the sacrifice. It is probable that 
he patented nothing but his slide-valve. 

Happily, his resolute and kindly face has been preserved 
to us by Chantrey, of whose fine bust in the Handsworth 
parish-church there is a copy in the Art Gallery. But in one 
respect the bust does Murdoch less than justice. The con- 
ventional folds of drapery which envelop the shoulders seem to 
anyone who has considered his character to be out of place. 
They do not help to express Murdoch the workman, and work- 
man he was to the end of his days, ready to give a hand in 
every difficulty. Once, in London—again we are indebted to 
Mr. Wright—when something went wrong with a pump which 
was being tested before the firm should despatch it to Portugal, 
another foreman sent a man down the shaft to find out the 
mischief. ‘ Now, if William Murdoch had been here,” said 
Watt, “he’d have had his coat off and been down that hole 
himself.” There are wonderful stories of his physical en- 
durance. He was of moderate stature, broadly built, and so 
muscular that no man else in the Soho works could lift such 
weights. At one time, while he was employed in Cornwall, he 
allowed himself no sleep for nights together. In the hands of 
such a man, whose simplicity, good temper and kindness were 


It’s | not less remarkable than his strength, other workmen did 


When the task in hand was finished Murdoch often 
“ Now, 


marvels. 
took them to a tavern and paid for a supper and ale. 
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boys, you’ve done a good stroke of work,” he would say, as he 
sat down amongst them; “fall to!” Mr. Wright’s belief is 
that he took the same pleasure in the society of his shopmates 
as he afterwards did in the fellowship of Priestley and Erasmus 
Darwin and Wedgwood and other great contemporaries, He 
was unpretentious in the last degree. It is astonishing to 
reflect upon the miserable wage with which he thought himself 
paid. He went to Cornwall in receipt of 17s. a week, at which 
price he had been engaged by Boulton at twenty-three years of 
age ; and although the latter spoke of him as “the best engine- 
builder I ever saw,” he continued without murmuring to receive 
those wages for twenty years. Perhaps there was some royalty 
on the slide-valve patent ; but at the end of that time necessity 
obliged him to ask for more, and the partners gave him two 
guineas. But on his return from Cornwall, and after a brief 
sojourn in Scotland (where, at Old Cumnock, he renewed his 
experiments in gas-lighting) the reward of his patience awaited 
him. Boulton and Watt were both getting old, and had pro- 
bably begun at this time to sigh for the retirement from active 
work on which they resolved three years later. Murdoch was 
the only man on whom the oversight of the works could devolve. 
They gave him the management of the entire mechanical 
department, and advanced his salary to 1,000/.a year. After 
this it was in the natural course of events that he should become 
a partner in the concern, and build his house in Sycamore 
Road, and—the strength of his youth being yet unbroken—live 
to a ripe and honoured age. 

In respect of the invention of an economical process of 
lighting with coal-gas, no one, so far as the records of our 
Reference Library show, has yet pointed out how much the 
world owes to Murdoch’s great unselfishness. He not only did 
not patent his process, but was the means of securing that no 
one else should patent it. He was driven to take the step 
which prevented this by the overreaching greed of a certain 
committee which had been formed to pass a gas bill through 
Parliament, and which, in a prospectus which took the form of 
a pamphlet, went so far as to deny him the credit of the 
invention. The committee promoted its Bill in 1809, and, 
fearing his opposition, attributed the invention to a German 
named Diller, who, in 1788, was said to have lighted his 
drawing-room with some sort of gas, reputed to be car- 
bonaceous. All that Murdoch had done, according to these 
assailants, “was to add to the length of Diller’s pipes.” Now, 
Murdoch never claimed to have been the first to discover that 
coal-gas would burn. That property of matter was known to 


philosophers long before his day. A person named Clayton 
had collected the gas in bladders from a ditch at Wigan, and, 
piercing the bladders, had lighted it at the apertures ; and in 
1765, at Whitehaven, a Mr. Speeding had gone a little further, 
and lighted his office with the same illuminant. The credit 
which belongs to Murdoch was that he made the first applica- 
tion of it as a convenient and economical substitute for oils and 
tallow. The facts are nowadays well known. When he 
returned to Soho in 1798, and saw the flickering hand-lamps 
which the workmen carried, he proposed and carried out a big 
installation. ‘ Here,” says William Matthews in his history of 
gas-lighting, “his experiments were sedulously continued with 
a view to ascertain the best modes, not only of making, but. of 
purifying and burning the gas, so as to prevent either the smell 
or the smoke from being offensive. The peace (of Amiens) 
which took place in the spring of 1802 afforded him an oppor- 
tunity peculiarly favourable for making a more complete 
display of these brilliant lights than had ever been exhibited. 
The illumination of Soho Works on this occasion was one of 
extraordinary splendour. The whole front of that extensive 
range of building was ornamented with a great variety of 
devices, that admirably displayed many of the varied forms of 
which the gaslight was susceptible. This luminous spectacle 
was as novel as it was astonishing, and Birmingham. poured 
forth its numerous population to gaze at and to admire this. 
wonderful display of the combined effects of science and art.” 
Murdoch therefore had cause.to be angry. He poured scorn 
on the prospectus in a letter addressed to a member of Parlia- 
ment, and published also in pamphlet form. Diller’s “lustres,” 
he said, had been “exhibited for the amusement of the curious 
and ignorant,” and his mode of proceeding had been “ guarded 
with all the mercenary caution of a juggler.” Besides, it was 
not shown that Diller’s gas was coal-gas at all, and.as to the 
disinterestedness of the committee in extolling it above his own 
practical process, “it will be best judged of from their professed. 
expectation of gain, which in one of their publications is stated 
at 570/. per annum upon every 5/. deposit, even after throwing 
off the first half, and then nine-tenths of the other half, of the 
first estimated profits, to guard against the possibility of 
error!” Which computation, he did not hesitate to say, 
reminded him of the South Sea Bubble. The result of so 
vigorous a protest was that Parliament refused to grant a 
monopoly either to this committee or to any other, and that 
the people of England have benefited largely in pocket from 
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In Birmingham, since 1875, the Corporation has been able 
to pay out of its profits on the gas undertaking, a sum of 
425,000/. in relief of the rates; and that sum, of course, does 
not nearly represent the saving to consumers which has been 
effected by the reduction of prices. But it is also from a senti- 
mental point of view that Murdoch’s services appear to claim 
our gratitude. If during his lifetime the value of the principal 
invention which he gave to the public could have been gauged 
he would assuredly have been rewarded with fuller honours 
than those which fell to his lot. He was presented in 1808 
with the Rumford gold medal, not for the invention itself, but 
for a paper in which he described it to the Royal Society, and 
he was afterwards elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh ; but this was all. It is true that he was not a man who 
sighed for rewards of any kind, or to whom it could occur that 
he had deserved them. But it would have beseemed the 
nation in his day to deal him more generously; and the 
thought which inevitably suggests itself in this the centenary 
year of his invention, is not that the neglect of a past generation 
can be repaired, for the subject of that neglect is dead, but that 
it would be to the credit of Birmingham, and consistent with 
the dignity of the city, that we should in some way do honour 
to the memory of one of the greatest of our Citizens. Strangers 
who visit us may discover the Chantrey bust, and learn that 
the cost of it was defrayed by a handful of Murdoch’s admirers, 
but will look in vain for any evidence that we appreciate the 
work and the character of the famous man who lived amongst 
us. That is simply a shameful thing to reflect upon. The 
way in which to rid ourselves of such a reproach seems, more- 
over, to present itself at once. An endowment of the Technical 
School, providing free scholarships for the sons of working 
men, would be a fitting and fruitful memorial, of two-fold use- 
fulness. It would throw wider open the gates of knowledge to 
poor but clever youths, and it would fix their attention upon a 
career of splendid courage, rare self-sacrifice, and hard-won 
success. 


STOCKTON -ON-TEES. 


SANITARY matters are receiving much attention at Stockton- 
on-Tees. Mr. Alderman Richard Hind, J.P., of Stockton-on- 
Tees, who was elected a member of the Court of the Worship- 
ful Company of Plumbers at their last meeting at the Guildhall, 
London, is a practical plumber and a sanitarian of very wide 
experience. He was Mayor of the borough in 1884-85, and was 
made Justice of the Peace in 1886. He was a prime mover in 
getting the principle settled that Borough Inspectors of 
Nuisances should pass qualifying examinations. He has been 
chairman of the Borough Sanitary Committee for over seven 
years. Since his advent the activity of the committee has been 
conspicuously advanced. They have instituted a thorough 
inspection of the sanitary arrangements of all houses under 
their jurisdiction, with the result that a large number of the 
domestic sanitary appliances have been ordered to be put right. 
They have, under the Private Improvements Act, spent about 
25,000/. (including a contract now being let) in draining, paving, 
and flagging private streets preparatory to their being taken 
over by the town. They have taken the night scavenging out 
of the hands of contractors, and for the past fifteen months 
have done it with their own staff and plant with greater effi- 
ciency. And the committee are now receiving tenders for a 
very perfect and complete sanatorium, to cost about 14,0004. 
Alderman Hind has been particularly active as chairman of the 
New Park Committee. The new park, the scheme of which 
was brought forward by Mr. Hind some two years ago, will 
cost about 28,o0oo/, Alderman Hind was for nine years a 
member and for six years vice-chairman of the School Board, 
and devotes a large portion of his time to public work of various 
kinds, principally that relating to the hygienic, sanitary, and 
social improvement of the town. Mr. Hind’s accession is an 
obvious advantage to the strength and efficiency of the Court 
of the Plumbers Company. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 
LisT of registered plumbers :— 


London Masters. 
PiTT, R. J., 8 Ferry Street, Millwall, E. 
PITT, ‘Ti, 6f Fairfoot Road, Bromley-by-Bow, E. 


London Fourneymen, 
ASLIN, D., 53 Thornbury Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 
DIMENT, J. E. T., 2 Warwick Road, Ealing, W. 
INGARFIELD, F, W., 2 Wesley Street, Marylebone, W. 
LESSLIE, W., 46 Shouldham Street, Bryanston Square, W. 
REEVES, W., 9 Hanover Street, Sydenham, S.E. 
Woop, A., 30 Bemerton Street, Islington, N. 


Provincial Masters. 
PLUMPTON, P., Globe Buildings, Cullompton, Devon. 
REID, A., 36 Montrose Terrace, Edinburgh, N.B. 


Provincial Fourneymen. 
BEAVEN, F., 43 Heath Street, Dudley Road, Birmingham. 
BENNETT, G., 35 Shakespeare Street, Spark Hill, Birmingham, 
BROWN, G., 9 Main Street, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 
Brown, W., 4 William Square, Aberdeen, N.B. 
CARMOCK, H., 3 Chapel Place, Plymouth. 
CLIFFORD, J., 5 Lee Cottages, Lees Street, Birmingham. 
Down, A. E. R., 2 Beach House, Teignmouth, 
EBBRETT, F. G., Radford Cottage, Arnold Street, Rugby. 
ELLIS, F. J., 3 Rutger Place, Stoke, Devonport. 
GLOVER, T., Stanwell Road, Staines. 
HAYNES, A., 2 Edward Place, Ladywood, Birmingham. 
HIcKS, F. C., 20 Wolsdon Street, Plymouth. 
JARVIS, J., Cattedown, near Plymouth. 
KING, H., 122 Rochdale Road, Oldham. 
LANGMEAD, F. C., 18 King Street, Devonport. 
MILNE, W. B., 9 School Lane, Woodside, Aberdeen, N.B. 
PATRICK, F., 10 Peel Street, Maidstone. 
SHELDON, C., 3 Spring Grove, Summer Road, Birmingham. 
SPALL, J. H., High Street, Ilford, Essex. 
SPILL, C., 67 Henley Street, Sparkbrook, Birmingham, 
Syms, G. P., 55 Robert’s Road, Larkbeare, Exeter. 
VERSEY, J W., 26 London Road, South Lowestoft. 
WALKER, J., 82 Ruston Street North, Birmingham. 
Woop, J. W., 3 Jessamine Cottages, Hill Street, Plymouth. 


REPORT ON THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 


THE following extracts are from a report on a visit to Chicago, 
June 1892, by the secretary, Sir Henry Trueman Wood :— 

On arriving at Chicago I was met by Colonel Grover, R.E., 
who had been there since May 6 last, in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the erection of the building for the British Section. 
I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my appre- 
ciation of that gentleman’s services. I shall refer to the pro- 
gress which has been made in the construction of the building 
later on; but I may say here that Colonel Grover has been 
untiring in his devotion to the interests of the Commission. 
Not only has he taken great pains in carrying out their wishes 
with regard to the building, but he has also rendered valuable 
services in regard to many other details of the Exhibition 
work. 

I cannot let this opportunity pass without reference to the 
kindly and generous manner in which the demands of the 
Commission have on all occasions been met. In every build- 
ing in which we are exhibiting Great Britain has been assigned 
a prominent and advantageous position. Had the Commission 
been allowed to select for itself the various allotments, it could 
hardly have selected better positions than those voluntarily 
assigned to it. Where all the officials have shown themselves 
so helpful, it seems almost invidious to particularise. Yet I 
cannot abstain from expressing my sense of the value of the 
services rendered by Colonel Davis and Mr. Baker, the heads 
of the two important organisations by which the Exhibition is 
controlled, by Mr. Burnham, the Chief of Construction, and by 
Mr. Fearn, the Chief of the Foreign Sections. All the official 
correspondence with the Commission has been conducted by 
the last-named gentleman, and it has throughout been of the 
most friendly and pleasant character. 


Condition of the Buildings. ‘ 

One of my first duties was to visit Jackson Park, and see 
the progress which had been made in the buildings there. 
Very great advance has been made since my visit in September 
last, quite sufficient I should say to justify the belief that the 
buildings will be completed, though not ready for the reception 
of exhibits, by the date of the inauguration ceremonies in 
October. 

The buildings are in various stages of completion. The 
most backward is the great Manufactures Building. This, I 
was informed, has been delayed by the necessary materials not 
being all ready for delivery by the appointed date, but even it 
is very far advanced. Seventeen of the twenty-three great roof 
trusses of the main structure were in position before I left 
Chicago, and the remainder will doubtless be set up by the end 
of this month. On the other hand, some of the buildings are 
practically completed. The Mines Building is quite finished, 
except as to the interior decoration. This, it appears to mé, is 
the building best suited of any for exhibition purposes, for its 
roof being constructed on the cantilever principle, there is no 
necessity for the supporting pillars which in many of the other 
buildings occupy a large amount of space. This is especially 
the case in the Agricultural Building, the galleries in which are 
very extensive, and in consequence the ground floor space is 
very much obstructed by numerous supporting pillars. The 
general effect of the whole will, I think, be a good deal im- 
paired in consequence. On the other hand, the large area ot 
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the gallery gives a great deal of exhibition space, and as 
access to the gallery is obtained direct by the Elevated 
Railway which runs through the grounds, the galleries are 
‘more accessible to, and will doubtless be more visited by the 
public than is usually the case at exhibitions. This building is 
in an advanced stage of completion, being roofed in, and the 
exterior nearly completed. The same remarks as to gallery 
apply, to a large extent, to the Transportation Building. This 
also is roofed in, but is not quite so far advanced as the 
Agricultural Building. The gallery in this appears to me to be 
the best exhibiting space in the building, having regard to the 
fact that it also is accessible direct from the Elevated Railway. 
The large annexe to the building has not yet been commenced. 
This, however, will consist practically of shedding only, so that 
it can be run up in a very short time. 

The Machinery and Electricity Buildings were not so far 
advanced. The scaffolding being still up it was not possible 
to form so good an idea of what their internal appearance will 
be when completed. The Horticultural Building is completed 
outside and partly finished within; indeed, some of the con- 
servatories are already heated for the reception of plants. The 
shell of the Forestry Building has been finished for some 
time. It is now used as a workshop for the moulders, who are 
making ornamental statuary in “staff” or fibrous plaster for 
the exterior of the buildings. The Fisheries Building is ex- 
ternally complete, and the construction of the aquaria and other 
fittings is being proceeded with. This is one of the most 
original and attractive buildings on the grounds. Its style is 
generally Spanish Romanesque ; the arches, capitals and shafts 
of the columns are decorated with figures of marine animals and 
plants, treated somewhat in the same way as the animals which 
compose the terra-cotta decoration of the Natural History 
Museum in London. 

The walls of the Fine Art Building are built, but the roof is 
not completed ; still I was able to form a good idea of what the 
structure will be like when completed. It seems to be admirably 
suited for its purpose ; the rooms will be spacious, and promise 
to be well lighted, and the arrangements are such that they are 
easily accessible from one another and from the Central Hall. 
I should think that large crowds could pass through the 
building without inconvenience. Had the Exhibition Execu- 
tive realised, in the first instance, how large would be 
the contributions to this department from foreign countries, 
they would probably have designed a larger building at the 
outset. The two annexes have not yet been commenced. 


The Women’s Building is practically finished. It is of 
rather plainer and more unpretentious character than most of 
the other buildings. It consists of a central hall with rooms 
opening out of it on the ground floor, and rooms above on the 
second storey opening into the gallery surrounding the hall. A 
portion of the roof, I understand, is to be laid out as a garden 
and restaurant. From it one of the finest views of the park 
will be obtained. 

It is now quite possible to judge what the general aspect of 
the park will be when the buildings are complete, and there 
seems no reason to doubt that the high anticipation formed 
from the design, as to the effect of the magnificent buildings 
surrounding the lagoons which have been formed in the centre 
of the park, will be fully realised, and that the general effect 
will compare not unfavourably with that of the Paris Exhibition 
of 1889. Having regard to the size and extent of the buildings, 
it can hardly be expected that they will be more splendid and 
imposing, as being on a larger scale, than even that presented 
by the Champ de Mars. 

The principal means of access to Jackson Park is at present 
the Illinois Central Railroad, which runs trains at short 
intervals from its station in the centre of the city to Jackson 
Park, the journey occupying about thirty minutes. In 
addition to this there is a service of cable-cars, which is 
being improved and developed in view of the Exhibition, and 
there has also been recently constructed an Elevated Railroad. 
This is now at work for some distance from the centre of the 
city to the suburbs, and is being carried on to Jackson Park. 
Access can also be had by the lake steamers. A new and 
special service of these is being organised for next year. 
These steamers will form a very pleasant but less speedy 
means of reaching the park than the railroads. At present 
the tracks of the Illinois Central Railway run by the side of 
the park on the level, but works have been designed, and are 
on the point of commencement, for raising the track along the 
whole length of Jackson Park. This is a very necessary under- 
taking, as otherwise the crowds arriving by car or vehicle from 
the city would have to cross on the level the whole of the 
lines of this important railroad, one of the greatest leading into 
the city. 

In consideration of the size of the park it has been thought 
well to make special arrangements for the conveyance of visitors 
from point to point within it. For this purpose a special service 
of launches (steam or electric) is being organised for the lagoons 
and canals which form so special a feature of the grounds, and 
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there will also be an “intra-mural” elevated railway extending 
from one end to the other of the park, and arranged so as to 
convey visitors to the principal points of interest. 


Pricing Exhibits. 

On Monday morning I called on Colonel Davis, Mr. Baker, 
and other principal officers of the Exhibition, and took this the 
earliest opportunity of bringing before Colonel Davis the 
question of pricing the exhibits. Mr. Medill, the proprietor of 
the Chicago Tribune newspaper, came in with a telegram on 
the same subject from Mr. McCormick as I was on my way to 
Colonel Davis’s offices, and we saw that gentleman together. 
The question once raised was promptly settled in the simplest 
and most satisfactory manner. Colonel Davis at once frankly 
stated that the writing of the letter which he had signed to the 
Acting-Secretary of State had been a mistake. He said that 
his views on the subject had never varied from what he had 
verbally stated last September, and had since confirmed in the 
letter written by Mr. Fearn on December 11 last. I asked him 
to refer to my letter to Mr. Fearn of November 28 ; this he did, 
and he stated that it distinctly and accurately expressed the 
conditions under which exhibitors would be allowed to mark 
their goods. He further stated that he would at once write to 
the Secretary of State, explaining that his previous communica- 
tion had been in error and withdrawing it. This he afterwards 
did. I also took this opportunity of bringing a copy of the 
resolution passed by the Commission on June 14 last with 
regard to Mr. McCormick, and suggested that it might at once 
be transmitted to the newspapers for publication. 


Colonial Allotments. 

A matter to which I devoted a good deal of attention was 
that of the colonial allotments. The Hon. J. J. Grinlinton, the 
Commissioner for Ceylon, had been in Chicago for some little 
time before I went there, and remained during my stay, 
returning to England with me. By his able and energetic 
advocacy of the claims of the colony, he had succeeded in 
obtaining very advantageous allotments for it. The principal 
object of the Ceylon Commission is to bring Ceylon tea 
prominently before the American public, and the arrangements 
which Mr. Grinlinton was successful in making may be 
expected to effect the object in view. At my request Mr. 
Grinlinton has kindly furnished me with a report on his pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Saunders, the Commissioner for Canada, was 
in Chicago when I arrived, and was good enough to extend his 


stay there a few days, that we might have the benefit of dis- 
cussing matters. Mr. Berliner, the resident Commissioner for 
the Cape, visited Chicago during my stay, and Mr. Hutchinson, 
a member of the New South Wales Commission, was also there 
for a short time. I was thus able to discuss with all these 
gentlemen the requirements of their respective colonies. 

In the Manufactures Building I was able to secure a small 
further addition to the space assigned to Great Britain and the 
colonies. In the Agricultural Building I felt justified in giving 
up as much as it seemed possible to spare of the space to the 
colonies, on condition of a little addition to the total being 
made, and of a space in the grounds being allotted for the 
exhibits of bakery machinery. in action.~ In the Mines 
Building, also, the total space was extended by about 2,000 feet. 

In. all cases the British and colonial allotments are con- 
tiguous, this arrangement being desired quite as strongly by the 
colonial representatives as by the Royal Commission. The 
total space allotted to the colonies is over 110,000 square feet, 
and there is still a portion undisposed of in the Manufactures 
Building. The total space available for exhibits from the 
United Kingdom is over 220,000 square feet. To this must be 
added a considerable amount of space in the grounds for the 
various outside exhibits, perhaps 14,000 or 16,000 more. 
When all these are added together, it will be found that the 
total area is not far short of the largest ever occupied by this 
country at any foreign exhibition, viz. 360,000 in Paris, 1878. 


India. 

Much disappointment was felt at the absence of an Indian 
Section, and even now, though it is too late for space in the build- 
ings to be allotted, I believe the executive would willingly 
provide a location in the grounds for an Indian building, could 
one be provided. At the request of the London committee of 
the India Tea Planters’ Association I secured for that body 
the promise of a space in the grounds on which to erect a 
building for the exhibition and sale of Indian tea, and I hope 
that arrangements may be satisfactorily made for the repre- 
sentation of, at all events, this one article of Indian commerce. 


Offices of the Royal Commission. 

For the erection of the British Pavilion a contract has been 
entered into with the George A. Fuller Company, of Chicago. 
This company (who are architects and engineers as well as 
builders) are perhaps the leading firm in the city, and have 
constructed many of the enormous buildings for which Chicago 
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is remarkable. They were recommended to the Commission 
‘by Mr. Burnham, the chief of construction, who has throughout 
shown much interest in the work of the British Section, and 
whose kind advice has in this special matter been of the 
greatest assistance to the Commission. 

Under the care of Colonel Grover, R.E., whose services for 
this special duty the Commission were fortunate in being 
able to secure, all the preliminary arrangements for the con- 
struction of the building have been made and the building itself 
commenced. The foundations are in and the walls carried 
above the level of the ground. More than this it was not 
possible to do until the terra-cotta, as designed by Colonel 
Edis, had been prepared. This is now being made in Chicago, 
and as soon as it is ready the construction of the building will 
be continued, so that at all events the shell of the house may 
be completed before the winter. 

The example of the Royal Commission in erecting a special 
building for their offices has been followed by the Commissions 
for Germany, France and Canada. The British building, how- 
ever, is the only one which has been commenced. The design 
of the house has been greatly admired, and it may be hoped 
that its solid and genuine character may not be without a good 
eftect among a mass of buildings which, however imposing in 
character, are of course of a purely temporary character. 
There seems every reason to believe that the building may be 
sold for a price which will cover at all events a proportion 
of the cost. Colonel Edis has designed it with this end in 
view, and in putting it up the necessity for its ultimate removal 
willbe borne in mind. 

Electric Lighting. 

I made inquiries as to the arrangements for electric light- 
ing, and ascertained that a small amount both of arc and in- 
candescent lighting is being retained for foreign exhibitors, and 
that if any English company desired to take this up on the 
terms which have already been published, they could do so. 
The main bulk of the electric lighting has been arranged for on 
a commercial basis with American firms. They have not yet 
got all the power required for running dynamos, and would be 
glad if English exhibitors could send one or two 500 horse- 
power engines for the purpose. These engines would be 
placed among the lower plant, and the space allotted for the 
purpose adjacent to the Machinery Hall. Such engines would 
have to be delivered free on the cars at Jackson Park. Founda- 
tions would be provided and the engines erected by the 
executive. The cost of running would also be provided, in- 


cluding wages of engineer, who might if preferred be appointed 
by the exhibitors, but would be under the orders of the 
executive. Engines on the same bed-plate as dynamo would be 
quite acceptable. At the close of the Exhibition the engines 
would be dismantled and placed on the cars, 

Special arrangements are to be made for the lighting of the 
Electricity Building. In this each foreign section can, if it 
chooses, light up its own space. It is proposed to allow 
exhibitors to furnish all the lighting plant as exhibits. Steam 
would be provided free, but no payment would be made. Ex- 
hibitors who require current or light, and who do not provide 
generators, would be charged a low rate. Mr. Hornsby, the 
chief of the Electricity Department, could not say what the 
rate would be, but it would be about cost price. The motors 
and generators would be placed amongst the power plant above 
referred to. Exhibitors would be expected to lay their own 
cables in the conduits, do their own wiring, provide lamps, &c. 
The generators, cables, &c., might be supplied by different 
exhibitors. Exhibitors generating current would be allowed to 
use as much light as they pleased for themselves. In addition 
to the light thus supplied, the building will be lighted by arc 
lamps. For this light there is to be no charge. 


Motive Power. 


Mr. Robinson, the Superintendent of Machinery, would be 
glad if an English exhibitor would supply an engine of about 
300 or 400 horse-power, to drive one of the lines of shafting in 
the British and German court. The Germans propose to erect 
an engine, and this would drive the second line common to both 
courts. The conditions on which this engine would be accepted 
would be the same as those for engines for running dynamos. 


Music. 


I had several interviews with Mr. William L. Tomlins, the 
choral director, and with Mr. Wilson, the secretary of this 
department. The department is inviting the principal com- 
posers in foreign countries to visit Chicago for the purpose of 
conducting each of them a work of his own. In this country 
they have invited Dr. Mackenzie, and, but for his severe illness, 
would have invited Sir Arthur Sullivan. Before going to 
Chicago I had had some communication with Dr. Mackenzie, 
who is likely to accept the invitation. It is proposed that a 
formal invitation should be addressed to him through the Royal 
Commission. The committee have in contemplation the engage- 
ment of military bands, but no money has yet been voted for 
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the purpose, and the arrangements areas yet incomplete. They 
have had some communication direct with Lieutenant Dan 
Godfrey, and, through myself, with Mr. Edward Holland, of 
the Scots Guards band. I gave them all the information inm 
power about the English military bands, and promised that the 
Royal Commission would do anything in their power to further 
their views. They are also anxious to obtain the services of a 
good British choir. It is not proposed to pay this choir, but it 
is suggested they might cover their expenses by giving concerts 
in Chicago and elsewhere. Some German and Scandinavian 
choirs are coming over, arrangements having already been 
made by societies of those countries in America to bring them 
over and keep them while in America, 


Juries. 

There is no fresh information on this head. The proposed 
regulations for juries are contained in the report of the com- 
mittee of awards to the National Commission issued some time 
ago. The acceptance of this report has been delayed, pending 
a settlement as to the appropriation by Congress. As soon as 
this question is settled, the committee will issue their final regu- 
lations. They propose a fee of 1,000 dols. for each foreign 
juror. The number of the jurors have not yet been decided. 
It is probable that exhibitors will not be appointed jurors in 
their own class, but that they will not be prevented from acting 
on other classes. 

Empty Cases. 

The regulations for the storage of empty cases have under- 
gone modification, or, rather, are in process of modification ; 
for the latest statement on the subject, which will appear in the 
forthcoming pamphlet on “ Transportation ”—a proof of which 
was shown me by Mr. Jaycox, the traffic manager—is merely 
to the effect that suitable arrangements will be made for the 
care of exhibitors’ empty cases. 


Catalogue, 

The arrangements for the catalogues to be published by the 
executive, and the sectional catalogues to be issued by foreign 
commissions, are not finally decided upon. In the official cata- 
logue there will be no advertisements. It is proposed to allow 
every exhibitor three lines free of charge in the body of the 
work ; every additional line, up to seven lines, will be charged 
for at a price to be hereafter decided. These charges will be 
made alike to United States and foreign exhibitors. It is not 
settled what arrangements will be made for collecting the 
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amounts charged. With regard to the catalogues of the foreign 
sections, no regulations have yet been laid down. 


Forestry. 

A space of 1,700 square feet is being reserved in the Forestry 
Building for India, in the hope that a specimen collection of 
Indian forestry products may be sent. Since my return I 
learn that a small collection may be expected. 


PATENTS. 
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14673. Wallace McGuffin Greaves, for 
domestic fire-grate or stove.” 

14726. George Harper, for “‘ Improved compound or com- 
position for cleaning or removing paint and varnish, or for 
cleansing wood, metal, and stone.” 

14734. Mary Hilder, for “Improvements in hat and other 
receptacles for public buildings.” 

14760. Matthews Parsons, for ‘An improved protector for 
preventing floors, ceilings, and the like structures or parts of 
buildings from being overheated by flues.” 

14776. Luther Young, for “A telescopic tubular window- 
ventilator.” e 

14789. Gustav Adolf Schellinger, for ‘ Foot railing for 
counters.” 

14831. Edward Hoyle, for “ An improved means or method 
of fastening sashes.” 

14889. Réné Kieffert and Honoré Thirion, for “ Improve- 


“An improved 


ments in cements.” 


14917. James Carpenter Tildesley and Clement Tildesley, 
for ‘ Improvements in or relating to door-knobs.” 

14975. Joseph White, for “ An improved blind roller.” 
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Building matters. Information free. —Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 7 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


rue CLIMAX” 


VENTILATORS ano SCHEMES of VENTILATION 


Have been applied during the past few months, 


Law Courts, Dublin. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 
Guy’s Hospital, London (The College), 
Bethnal Green Hospital, London. 
Children’s Hospita], London, 


New Schools, Peterborough, for the Great Northern Railway Company. 
New Board Schools, Manor Park, E.; East Ham, E.; Burnley, Leicester ; 
Newport (Mon.), Castlethorpe, &c. 

Arundel, Dacre and Granville Houses (Duke of Norfolk’s Estates). 

St. Peter’s Church, Vere St., W. Killorglin Church, co. Kerry, Ireland. ne 
Birkenshaw Church, Yorks. 4 
New Churches—Leeds, Southampton, Aldershot, Walsall, &c. 


Henley Church. 


The “CLIMAX” Ventilating Co., «5.8/7 
15 GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 


New Iliustrated Catalegue Post Free, 


Hospital Convalescent Home, Parkwood. 
The Workhouse, Sunderland. 

Leeds and County Conservative Club. 
Bristol Liberal Club. 

Hastings Conservative Club. 

Registry of Deeds, Dublin. 


vw 
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Architect and Contract Reporter, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Sept. 10.—For Additions to Public School, 
Causeway End. Messrs. W. and J. Smith & Kelly, Architects, 


170 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


BALA.—Sept. 15.—For Building Store Warehouse at Fron- 
Mr. Robert Lloyd Jones, Architect, 


goch Distillery Works. 
Mount Place, Bala. 
BARNSLEY.—Sept. 
houses. 
Barnsley. 


13.—For 


BARNSLEY.— Sept. 9.—For Additions to Foundry. Messrs. 


Wade & Turner, Architects, 10 Pitt Street, Barnsley. 


BARRY.— Sept. 21.—For Building Methodist Chapel. Mr. 


J. Lloyd, 106 High Street, Barry. 


BELFAST.—Sept. 10.—For Building Four Semi-detached 


Villas. Mr. J. Hollywood, 139 Albert Bridge Road, Belfast. 


Bury.—Sept. 27.—For Additional Bath at the Baths, Mr 


J. Cartwright, C.F., Bank Street, Bury. 
Bury.—Sept. 16.—For Building Technical School. 
Cartwright, Engineer, Bank Street, Bury. 


COULSDON.—Sept. 1o.—For Additions, &c., to Cane Hill 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr. C. H. Howell, Architect, 3 Lancaster 


Place, Strand, W.C. 


DEAL.—Sept. 23.—For Additions and Alterations to Beach 


House Temperance Hote!. The Borough Surveyor. 
DEPTFORD.—Sept. 14.—For Building Cart Lodges. 
Spencer, 141 Greenwich Road, S.E. ‘ 


DERBY.—Sept. 12.—For Building Engine and Boiler-house 
‘Messrs. Bramwell & Harris, 


at Central Electric Station. 
Engineers, 5 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


DEWwsBURY.—Sept. 9.—For Building Ten Semi-detached 
Messrs. Holtom 


Houses, Outbuildings and Boundary Walls. 
& Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 


DULWICH.—-Sept. 27.—For Building Refreshment House, 
Dulwich Park. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County Council, 


Spring Gardens, S.W. 


DURHAM.—Sept. 17.—For Building Five Dwelling-houses. 


Mr. J. Henry, Architect, 11 North Bailey, Durham. 


FLEETWOOD.— Sept. 10.—For Enlargement of Board School 
Mr. Thomas Whitaker, Architect, Adeline Villas, 


for Girls. 
Fleetwood. 


GLAsGow.—Sept. 21.—For Building Police Office and Fire- 
engine Station, Queen’s Park. Mr. J. Lang, City Chambers, 


65 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 


GOLDENHILL. Sept. 22.—For Construction of Concrete- 
Mr. G. D. Harrison, Engineer, 


covered Service Reservoir. 
Waterworks Offices, Albion Street, Hanley. 


HALWILL.—Sept. 17.—For Building Classroom to School. 


Mr. W. Prout, Kingswood Terrace, Holsworthy. 


HARROW.—Sept. 28.—-For Building Isolation Hospital, 
Mr> E.R. 


Administration Block and Disinfecting House. 
Capon, Local Board Offices, High Street, Harrow. 


HIGHGATE.— Sept. 27.— For Restoration of Lauderdale 
Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County Council, Spring 


House. 
Gardens, S.W. 


HINDLEY.—Sept. 12.—For Construction of Brick Tanks at 
Mr. W. L. Bothwell, Surveyor to the Local Board, 


Depot. 
Cross Street, Hindley, Lancashire. 


HUDDERSFIELD. — Sept. 14.— For Widening Longroyd 


Bridge. The Borough Surveyor. 


VERITY EB 


Building Three Dvwelling- 
Messrs. Wade & Turner, Architects, 10 Pitt Street, 


Mr. J. 


Mr. J. 


ILFORD.—Sept. 20.—For Alterations and Additions, Super- 
intendent’s House, City of London Cemetery. Mr. Henry 
Blake, Sewers Office, Guildhall, London. 


KETTERING.—-Sept. 9.—-For Additions, &c., to County 
Police Station. Mr. Edmund Law, Architect, Abington Cham- 
bers, Northampton. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 10.—For Additions and Alterations, for 
Ist W. Y. V. Royal Artillery. Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, 
Leeds. 


LEEDS.—Sept. 14.—For Building Forty Houses. Mr. 
William Bell, Architect, North-Eastern Railway Company, 
York. 

LEWISHAM.—Sept. 13.— For Building Cottages, Offices, 
Cart-sheds, Boundary Wall, Constructing Weir and Overflow, 
and Boundary Wall. Mr. E. Wright, Board of Works Offices, 
Catford, S.E. 

LICHFIELD.—Sept. 16.—For Building Dining Hall, Kitchen, 
Laundry, &c., at the Workhouse. Mr. W. H. Woodroffe, 
Architect, 214 Great Dover Street, London, S.E. 

LIMEHOUSE.— Sept. 27.—For Constructing Brick Sewer, 
Chimney Shaft, &c. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LLANDILO.—Sept. 13.—For Altering Methodist Chapel. 
Mr. J. W. Jones, Architect, Llandilo. 

LLANELLY.—-Sept. 12.—For Building Schools. 
Morgan, Architect, Llanelly. 

LLANTILLIO.—For Additions, &c., to Vicarage. -Messrs, 
Halliday & Anderson, Architects, 18 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

LONDON.—Sept. 24.—For Building Ward’s City of London 
School for Girls, Victoria Embankment. The City Surveyor, 
Guildhall, E.C. 

LYNN.—Sept. 9.—For Building Two Pairs of Semi-detached 
Villas. Mr. Martin, 30 South Street, Lynn. 

MACCLESFIELD.—Sept. 14.—For Building Retort House 
and Boundary Wall at the Gasworks. Mr. T. Newbigging, 
Engineer, 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Sept. 19.—For Building Public Library, 
Gorton Lane. Messrs. J. W. & R. F. Beaumont, Architects, 
Io St. James’s Square, Manchester. 

NEWCASTLE. —Sept. 12.—For Laying Cast-iron Pipe Sewer. 
Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, 30 Great George Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

NORTHAMPTON.—For Building Small Sunday School. Mr. 
Samuel J. Newman, Architect, 32 Abington Street, Northamp- 
ton. 

NORTHFLEET.—Sept. 19.—For Building Cemetery Chapels, 
Lodge, Fence and Boundary Walls, and Road-making. Mr. 
Walford, Architect; River View, Northfleet. 

PADDOCK.—Sept. 16.—For Building Parochial Hall and 
Alterations to Boys’ School. Mr. B. Stocks, Architect, 7 Union 
Bank Yard, New Street, Huddersfield. 

PATRICROFT.—Sept. 14.—For Building First Section of 
Workhouse. Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, Architects, 29 
Brown Street, Manchester. 

PENTRE. — Sept. 10.— For Additional Wings to Board 
Schools, and other Works. Mr. J. Rees, Architect, Pentre. 

PLUMSTEAD.—Sept. 27.— For Building Lodge, Conveni- 
ences, &c., Plumstead Common. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London 
County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

POPLAR.—Sept. 27.—For Building Steel and Iron Bridge. 
Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County Council, Spring Gardens, 
S.W. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Sept. 26.—For Building Electric Lighting 
Station. Messrs. Waller & Manville, Engineers, 39 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W, 

PUDSEY. — Sept. 12. — For Building Liberal Club. Mr. 
James Young, Architect, 62 Market Street, Bradford. 


Mr. J. B. 


T-& © >. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also Manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnelette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check, 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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ROTHERHITHE.—Sept. 29.—For Cleaning and Repairing 
Venetian and Wire Blinds at Infirmary. Mr. E. Pitts Fenton, 
30 Tanner Street, Bermondsey, S.E. 

SKIPTON.—Sept. 22.—For Laying Brick and Pipe Sewer, 
Mr. A. E, Preston, 14 The Exchange, Bradford. 
SOUTHALL.—Sept. 12.—For Additions and Alterations to 
House and Buildings at Sewage Farm and other Works. The 
Surveyor to the Local Board, High Street, Southall. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Sept. 13.—For Constructing Urinal, Six 
Dials. Mr, W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Surveyor. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Sept. 27.—For Additions to Coal and 
Corn Stores. Messrs. Lemon & Blizard, Architects, Lansdowne 
House, Castle Lane, Southampton. 

SUTTON. — Sept. 12.— For Building Boiler-house, Coal 
Store, Cast-iron Water Tank, Chimney: shaft, &c., and Supplying 
and Fixing Three Galloway Boilers and Steam Pipes. Mr. 
Henry Spooner, 311 Regent Street, London, W. 

SWINTON.—Sept. 12.—For Enlarging Board School, Roman 
Terrace. Mr. H. L. Tacon, Architect, 11 Westgate, Rotherham. 

TROEDYRHIW.—Sept. 13.—For Building. Fifty Cottages. 
Mr. T. C. Wakeling, Architect, Merthyr Tydfil. 

West HAM.—Sept. 27.—For Compounding and Maintain- 
ing for Six Months Main Beam Engines at Abbey Mills Pump- 
ing Station. Mr. H. De la Hooke, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

WOOLWICH.—Sept. 27.—For Building Public Baths. 
H. H. Church, Architect, William Street, Woolwich. 


&c. 


Mr. 


TENDERS. 


AUDENSHAW. 
For Flagging and Curbing Part of Audenshaw Road, for the 
Audenshaw Local Board. Mr. J. H. BURTON, Surveyor, 
Ashton under-Lyne. 


F. Marland, Ashton Pe fact -to ens tail e: 
T. Storer, Denton A : : : : 78340 OO 
A. Boardman, Higher Openshaw : ; SEE wT ce 
Underwood Bros., Dukinfield cy? een oer! 
Worthington & Pownall, Manchester . 312 13 11 
H. KINDER, Hooley Hill (accefted) B08) Gy <3 
J. Brierley, Ashton : : , ; SEP S04 Se 
Surveyor’s estimate. : ; : 2 PALE Ot 


ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus tor Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


Conservatories, &c. 


Ty) 


cenit 


BARNET. 
For Building Laundry, Receiving Wards, Porter’s Lodge, Male 
-and Female Associated Wards, Bath and Waiting-room, 
Vagrant Cells, Stone Shed, Boundary Walls, Gates, &c., at 
the Workhouse, for the Guardians of Barnet Union. 


F. Voller, Wood Green . £4,095 0 oO 
Halliday, Stamford . 4,298 oO O 
M. Pearson, Barnet . 3,750-50...0 
J. Baughen, Barnet . : A = - 3,675 0 O 
ALLEN & SON, Barnet (accepted) . . 3,560 0 O 


For Steam and Hot-Water Work, Laundry Fittings and other 
Work, at the Workhouse, Barnet, for the Guardians. 


Braithwaite & Son, Kendal . £1,083 0 Oo 
_ Bradford & Co., Holborn . : 780 15 oO 
J.& F. May, Holborn. ‘ 775 1020 
Summerscales & Son, Keighley 7630.0 
Benham & Son, Wigmore Street. ; 750 0 O 
J. Armstrong & Co., Queen Victoria Stree 718 -Olato 
Murdoch & Cameron, Bucklersbury ° 697 0 oO 
KILLICK & COCHRAN, Liverpool (accepted 630 0 O 


For New Schools to Congregational Church, Wood Street, 
High Barnet. Mr. GEORGE BAINES, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 

4 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
S. F: HOLLIDAY, Stamford (accepted ) 


BIDEFORD. 
For Restoration and Refitting of Littleham Church, Bideford, 
North Devon. Mr. TEMPLE L. Moore, Architect, 4 Great 
Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. ; 


-£970 0 O 


Fabric. Fittings. 
Stephens, Bastow & Ce. . _ £2,599 o © *£1,299 @ 0 
Longley, Crawley 2,195 0 O 1,244 0 O 
Philips, Exeter Patel aged 2 6) 1,377, 0: © 
Stephens, Exeter 1,990 0 O 1,230 1Oe.0 
BISHOP’S CASTLE. 
For Service Tank and Filter Beds, Bishop’s Castle. Mr. W. 


WYATT, Engineer, Pride Hill Chambers, Shrewsbury. 


H, Welsh, Hereford.. 27" £07 5 Owe 
G. W. Naylor, Huddersfield 535° 232 
Law, Kidderminster : 462, 10550 
J. BROWN, Shrewsbury (accepied ) 458 Oo oO 
W. H. Bickerton, Shrewsbury 433: 0 90 


Pipe Laying. 
J. BROwN, Shrewsbury (accepted ). 


PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


RoBT, ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. Continuous ranges o' 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by ROBT. ADAMS’S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 


} 


i (i | 


i 
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PATENT 
December 2, 1887. 
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“cic 


Work, &c., &c 


ROBT. 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, §.E. 


The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., | 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and equintor, orCord. | 


SPECIALTLIES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture 
Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Oasements and Frames, Architectural and other Metal 


ADAMS, 


Telegrams:—! Robert Adams, London.” 


No. 190.._New and speciai solia section 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Oaseme).t 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 
section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles. 
It can be fixed where the space is insufficient 
for anything else. This Bolt is neat, strong, 
and reliable, 
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BRADFORD. 


Fos Building Vagrant Wards, for the Guardians, Bradford. 


Accepted Tenders: 
C. Booth & Son, mason’s werk 
C. Howroyd, plumber’s 
J. Taylor, joiner’s 
J. Bagshaw & Sons, ironwork . 
J. Smithies, slater’s . 
‘C. Howroyd, hot-water apparatus 
‘T. Bolton, concrete . 
Le Bolton, plasterer’s work 
Lister & Myers, painter’s work : 
Wood Block Flooring Co., London. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
For Erection of Public. House in. Blackpool Street, for Messrs. 
Mr. 
Architect, Imperial Chambers, Burton-on-Trent. 


Charrington & Co., Brewers. 
tities by Architect. 

J. Varlow, Burton-on-Trent 

Geo. Hodges, Burton-on-Trent 


H. Edwards, Burton-on-Trent . 


T. LOWE & Sons, Burton-on-Trent (accepted aes 


For Various Works at the Maltings, &c., in Park Street, for 
Mr. 
Imperial Chambers, Burton-on-Trent. 


Messrs. J. Bell & Co., Brewers. 
Architect, 
tities by Architect. 
Geo. Hodges, Burton-on-Trent 
J. & C. Hunter, Burton-on-Trent. 


HENRY EDWARDS, Burton-on-Trent (accepted a 


COVENTRY. 


For Building Wing to School, for the Stoke School Board. 
Mr. HARRY QUICK, Architect, Bang 


Hallam & Co. , Coventry 

C. Blokley, Coventry : 

A. A. Wincott, Coventry 

€. Hayward, Coventry 

G. Waters, Coventry 

R. Wootton, Coventry. 

W. Liggins, Coventry . 

C, GARLICK, Coventry (accepted | 


Messrs. 


—__——= 


DAY BROOK. 


For Additions to the Daybrook Laundry, Daybrook, Notts, for 
Robinson Bros. & Co. 


Mr. W. H. -HIGGIN- 


BOTTOM, Architect, King John’s Chambers, Nottingham. 


- £2 ms : 5 Quantities by Architect. 
477.0 O W. Maule, Nottingham . £481 0 0 
290 0 0 J. Greaves, Arnold | 1407 2.0 £0 
TOS C16 O E. Hind, Nottingham . 459 9 O 
126 17 0 J. Wheatley, Nottingham 457.10 oO 
IIs 0 0 H. Vickers, Nottingham 457 0 O 
90 0 0 J. Shaw, Nottingham : ; : 2: 450: 07 © 
38 5 6 HERRING & JEW, Arnold (accepted ) : - » 420 3-9 
BZ Ie OPiS 
GREENOCK. 


RG STEVENSON, 


For Building Bakery, Six Shops, Work and Show-rooms 
Board-room, Offices and Fourteen Dwelling-houses of 
Two and Three Apartments, for the areenock, Central 
Co-operative Society, Limited. 


J. & R. Kirk, Greenock, mason. 


Quan- 

- 41,420 0 oO 
1,379 9 O 
1,360 0 oO 
1,350 101-0 


R. STEVENSON, 


Quan. 
£193 0 0 
186 fe) 
P7O0 Of. O 


Williamson & Gray, Greenock, joiner. 
Main, Boag & Black, slater. 
Bladen & Co., Glasgow, ironwork. 
Val de Travers Co.,, asphalte. 
Galbraith & Winton, Glasgow, tilework. 
James M‘Creadie, Greenock, plasterer. 
Crawford & Kerr, Greenock, plumber. 
Dugald M‘Ewan, Greenock, ‘gasfitting. 
Matthew Tyttler, Greenock, glazier. 


Cost over £11,000. 


HANLEY. 


For Building Higher-Grade School, for the Hanley School 


Board. Mr. E. E. SCRIVENER, Architect, Hanley. 

Treasure & Son, Shrewsbury . ; Hh13,10C 00 

Lovatt, Wolverhampton : 2, 128 OoO 

£350 a) Ae Gray Hill, Coventry Lit73 he O20 
Bee Key 2) Cook, Burslem 11,237 10 oO 
274 0 O Ellis, Hanley . TO5O0205.0 
2] 2euOeG, Cornes, Hanley 10,975 O O 
269 ‘0:70 Hagher, Birmingham . 10,921.48 04.0 
255 O° 0 Warburton, Manchester . 10,600 0 oO 
2172 Or 0 Gallimore, Newcastle-on-Tyne 10,575 0 O 
25a OneO, GODWIN, Hanley (accepted ) 10,550 0 oO; 


———— 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


& & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


@LANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Uertificate pcos for Instalments, 3s.; or oe Receipt, 58. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPL 
@PRAGUE’S TAnLEs upon application, or coaeiad di-sected 
_ envelope. 


er eye ern en een 


Ewa rts 346 EysronR® 


Hor Lightning 


BATH 


IN O-Minutes. Gey ser. 


OIL and WATER 
WILL MIX 


WITH THE 


NIL & WATER POWDER PAINT. 


-ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and Others should 
send for a sample and price list of our Paints. 
SAMPLE 4d. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Qi! & Water Powder Paint Co., 


LIMITED, 
HARVEY STREET, HYDE ROAD, 
HOXTON, LONDON, N.E. 


CLIMAX VENTILATING CO, 


See half-page tn ‘“* Contract Reporter."' 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Lespatch. 
METCHIM & SON, £0 Parliament St., S.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and Enlarged for 1892. 
Price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED., 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on pea 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


Bevelled Wood Block Ry 


Flooring. 


REGD. No. 60,808, 

Sole Proprietors :— 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Gt. Grimsby. 


SPECIALTY— 
** Baltic tip 
Redwood.” Zee 


Prize Medal, 
paerecol Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards. 
Sanitary Exhibi- 
tions, 1885 and 1886, 


: Me oe 
. FF 


W. F. STANLEY, 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Depariment, Admiralty, &c. 
yl sie ee Drawing and Surveying Instruments of svery 
description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate pziouak Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
Address—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C, 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 


C. SIMPSON & CO. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING, 


SAW MILLS:— 
HEDON ROAD, 


HULL. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best styla 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


JF WUPPELERO 


Manufacturers st 


ChORCH PORDITORE 


wARS re eae S: Tah C. 


UANTITIAS, &, HLECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 


Quantities’’ Box, l4in. by 9in, by 5in neat and strong drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s. or made to order. Plans 
copied, reduced, enlarged, coloured.—W, HARDAKER, Electro- 


aad 21C irsitor Street, EC. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HIGH BARNET. | HOYLAND NETHER. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Red Lion Hotel, High | For Sewering Streets, for the Hoyland Nether Local Board. 
Barnet, for Mr. Sydney Evershed, M.P., Brewer, Burton- | Mr. WILLIAM FARRINGTON, Surveyor. 
on-Trent. Mr. R. STEVENSON, Architect, Imperial Cham- J. Richerby. - } : A : Ses 14.0 
bers, Burton-on-Trent. Quantities by Architect. M. Hague . i 2 : ; F F 467 2 8 
H. J. Marriot, High Barnet . + GEj550 107 Op Een wine. haem ee gates Sroka 443 17 6 
W. Austin, WiestsBarnet =... oo 1S EA 52000 0 ie aoa ene Pe eto LS 433. 72 @ 
J. Baughen, Barnet . 7 Se xe . » 1,375 9 Oj; Dearden & Wiltiarison : . . , 388 8 9 
M. Pearson, Barnet . . » 11,325. 0. Of Fo Ryre : ‘ wie Maye : Fava $58°11~3 
C. ALLEN & SON, Barnet (accepted) : : 995 90 oO J. Trippett . ees F : . : ~/5357.48 0 
G, White... ; : ; ‘ ‘ i HEsSR YS 2 I 
HOLYHEAD. G. HALL (accepted) : : ; : : » 315 16 Io 
For Building Police-station, Holyhead. Mr. RICHARD DAVIES, | KINSALE. 
Architect, Bangor. igs For Building Nurses’ Residence for Nuns, and Lavatories at 
W. Williams, Holyhead 2 : ve 271709 O50 the Workhouse, for the Guardians, Kinsale. Mr. R,. 
Three tenders were receives EVANS, Architect, South Mall, Cork. : 
Nuns’ Residence. Lavatories, 
LEICESTER. D. Kelly. : ‘ ‘ 23719 18." Oe ee 
For Forming Storm Outfall Culverts for the Corporation. Mr. | RE, Buttimore . . : : . 670 00 ea 
E. G. M. AWBEY, C.E., Borough Surveyor, C. Mullany . =! 640 Ome su 9-8 
ea Nose LEANY & BARRY (accepted). . 621 Pow 50 70 Oo 
A. Kellett, York. ' ; - £43,826 10 10; Architect’s estimate . : - (631 8a6 46 9 8 
Townsend & Watson, Sheffield : : 43,625 8 4 LONDON. 
Monk & Newell, Bootle. 62 fe ss egoreys a aa For Alterations at Green Lanes, for Mr. J. Osborne (First Con- 
T. Smart, Nottingham .  . . «4 « 35,073 9 0, tract) Mr. WILLIAM WEST, Architect and Surveyor, 
J. Dickson, St. Albans. ; 6 - eg O47 ek 3 el 19 Craven Street, Strand. 
aE: Philbrick, Leicester ; ewes) Kteree il Spencer & Co. . : 4 : : : . £325 0 0 
S. & E. BENTLEY, Leicester (accepted ) - aes FAO PRE Lae Williams & Son... ; ; , : : 308 0 oO 
Contract No, 2. Sheffield Bros. . : : 297, 0 0 
Townsend & Watson  . ; ed oor ot 430,28 36a a5 feu MCOCKS (accepted) - : A 3: SARE O 
Monk & Newell . ; : 6 fit. e020;709 49-0 J-V.Olver’; : : i ; 245 0 0 
A. Kellett : ; ; . Saloni » 27,749 14 10 For Alterations and Additions to Schools ts ‘he Shoreditch 
T. Smart . . : . . . . » 25,514 0 0} Tabernacle, Hackney Road. Mr. GEORGE BAINES, 
J. Dickson ‘ : : . : . 24,881 15 6 | F.R.1.B.A., Architect, 49 Great Winchester Street. 
S. & E. Bentley ; : " » 22,687 13 I} Leslie & Co. : : ; - £394 10 0 
T. PHILBRICK (accepted ) ‘ : » 22,301 17 10! Oswald Craske , ; ‘ : : : Ls MORO 
Contract No. 3. _.| _R. G, Battley eT : ‘ ‘ ; 208 core 
Monk & Newell  . ; ; : : Ha 2ey302- 4 O04 sts Pee ; : : : , Ree oman) 
; ; : : et28 920 43 2 | cott . 205 9 O 
Tee SOR A tas gee tS 2 | ployiy & Co, Liws Oxford Stee a aan 
A. Kellett : ; : : ; : » 16,502. 2° 0 ~ For iNew Origa Wares: &c., at House, Biawield Road, 
J. Dickson ‘ : : : é : i Tee say ll Sain Clapham. Mr. HERBERT RICHES, Architect, 3 Crooked 
T. Philbrick . 4 ; f° 38,117 213 - OF Lane, King William Street. 
S. & E. BENTLEY (accepled) . P 17,308 11.6 | T. OSBORN & SONS (accepted). 


MOVABLE T 
z 


ke 


Head Offices:-53 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Branch Office:—GE Piccadilly, Manchester. 


pilin ori ott ieee ee ALE is at i; 
Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘The Sphinx.” A Patent Movable Tables? 
Telephone; and a new Automatic Switch for Intercommunication, ~ 

provisionally protected. : 
Architects are invited to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &c. fy’ ¢ 
All kinds of Installation Work executedwitht highest class of materials and workmanship. Y 


-J,ELECTRIG LIGHT INSTALLATIONS, 7 


; mi — es ay 


| I 
Ae mi a UNG une FIRE ALARMS, &c. SES, 
Patent No. 6006, 150, PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 7i2¢eMark, 


oe MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICK LIST OF 


LEGGOTTs ADI US FM. EE: Rr FT 
iT opoomnaamn | FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS | ae 
‘oi AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. The WILMOS is 


worked with a rod 


be Peet 


- From 8s. 6d. each. 
SILENS FOR 


If you have not already received our REDUCED | Escaade oas 


e ed ae PRICE LIST, dated SEES 1, 1890, please oe pbe fixed to 
FAN LIGHTS. before the public. ____ write for one oF KLE Pen! fA bottom, inwarde or 


outwards, no cutting 
away of frame re- 
quired. When work- 
@ g y ed with a rod is most 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, Bruldings ae the key 
226 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, | Price Lists: liustra, 


tions and Testimo- 


Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford, | pisis write as below. 


A : x9 | For Continuous and 
Telegraphic Address: “SILENS, BRADFORD. other Lights, Esti- 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers, | ™tes given. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 


STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND, Bee THE ¢ WiLMOS " 


——- 


raise and lower any Skylight. 


These SKYLIGHT OPENERS 
are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each, 
If dimensions are given, we can 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. 

For Painting Lion Brewhouse, &c., Broad Street, 
Square, for Messrs. J. Huggins & Co, Mr. WILLIAM 
WEst, Architect and Surveyor, 19 Craven Street, Strand. 

Styles & Son : - £500 0 oO 
Laing & Son 


e . . e e 


: : : 479 9 Oo 
Scrivener & Co. . : “ Fras 7s ORO 
C. ANSELL (accepled) . ‘ F . oe AG fa OL NO 


For New Cellars, 12 The Pavement, Hampstead, for Mrs. J. A. 
Dowsett. Mr. WILLIAM West, Architect and Surveyor, 
19 Craven Street, Strand. 


Allen & Sons ; : : : : ee yes Tole) 
Kirby & Chase : . ; eee See OO 
MARCHANT & HIRST (accepted) : SEL EOGEst Ov O 
J. & H. Cocks : ‘ . ; 189 0 oO 


For Erection of Boiler-house, with Chimney Shaft, &c., at 


Shadwell, for Messrs. Wickens, Pease & Co., Lim. Mr. 

J. WoopArpD, Architect. Quantities not supplied. 
Ashby & Horner . ‘ : : ; : 77,550. 0-0 
Puzey & Lumley . ‘ : ‘ : ‘ Fe (OU ONO 
Perry & Co. ‘ ; j F Fes Os On O 
Charles A. King . ‘ . - ; . 2550 > Om O 
Chafen . ‘ : ; 7 413-102 -0 
Robinson . 4 ‘ 4 pang 7 Ob C=O 


For Alterations and Additions to the Glengall Arms Public- 
house, Glengall Road, Peckham, for Mr. G. F. Upward. 


Mr. STAFFORD ELSMORE, Architect, 11 Union Chambers, ! 


Old Broad Street. 


Shore . : ¥ : . ‘ . . A Oo oO 
Young & Lonsdale. : : : 5 ie (a Me" 
Jones . - F : : 5 : oe 020m OO 
Parker . ; 5 3 0 5 7 845 0 Oo 
Holland : 2 : : : : WISI WO Oo 
Mills . : : = - A ee zOO FOr O 
Bright (200 late) . ; 5 745 OO 


For Alterations at the Aberfeldy Tavern, East India Dock 
Road. Mr. R. A.. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate | 
Street Within. 

WALKER BROS. (accepted ) «£326 0, 0 


For Building Warehouse at rear of the Three Nuns Hotel, 


LONDON — continued. 


Golden | For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Anchor and Hope and 


Cottage adjoining, Jamaica Street, Commercial Road, for 
Mr. Ivory. Mr. REGINALD A. RIx, Architect, 11 Dowgate 


Hill. Quantities supplied by Mr. A. W. Wrightson. 
; , Anchor and Hope. Cottage. 
Smith & Sons ra eh H2;527-0|:0:, £650 s080 
Downs : ; Ta 25405-0 5.0 585 0 oO 
Holmes : ‘ 2,463 19 1 5372 Eee 
Leeks & Hooker 2,359 0 Oo 539 0 0 
Coleman 2,345 0 Oo 507 0 oO 
Cocks : 2,250 0 O 536 0 oO 
Walker Bros. PEST: «0.2.0 509 0 Oo 


| For Alterations at the King Edward VI. Tavern, King Edward 
Street, Islington. Mr. R. A. LEWwcock, Architect, 88 
Bishopsgate Street Within. 


COURTNEY & FAIRBAIRN (accepted ) . : 4755: 07.0 
DIX, gasfitter (accepred ) : : : ae 35.030 “0 
HEATH, pewterer (accepied ) : seeded 200 tO 


For Alterations at the John Bull Tavern, Bath Street, Poplar 
Mr. R. A. Lewcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street 
Within. 

Accepled Tenders. 
Walker Bros. j : : . *£570 0. 0 
Heath, pewterer . : 105 0 Oo 
Steadman, gasfitter ; , : ; 48 0 oO 

For Works at 20 Gunn Street, Spitalfieids. Mr. R. A. LEew- 
COCK, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within. 

SIMPSON (accepted ) 3 : 4 ~£139 0: +6 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 

For,Rebuilding Bacchus Inn, and New Warehouses and New 
Offices, Newgate Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, for Mr. G. C. 
Charlton. Mr. A. STOCKWELL, Architect, 11 Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle. Quantities by Mr. Geo. Bell, Quantity 
Surveyor, Collingwood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. : 


Painter and Glazter. 


Aldgate. Mr. R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate 
Street Within. 
GILL BROS. (accepted ) 


— 


~£,1,000.0. “O° 


Cuthbertson, Newcastle-on-Tyne 4 ~« £308 10 oO 
G. Laidler, Newcastle on Tyne ; 352.2829 
A. Robertson, Newcastle-on-Tyne - ° 245 12 Oo 
J. Rowell, Newcastle-on-Tyne . : 240 0 O 
R. Richardson, Newcastle-on-Tyne . 234-G-0;- O 
W. Campbell, Newcastle-on-Tyne 226. 70-50 
J. Gibson, Newcastle-on-Tyne . 250s Ol O 
W. Copland, Newcastle-on-Tyne 207. 0 O 


“SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT 

a, 112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 

= ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 

Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 

meshes to square inch, with 

less than 10 per cent. residue, 

Over 10,000 tons supplied to 

Cardiff and Hereford Water 
Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 

@ crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


es Fp 
# ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per squareinch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 
E n the market. Specially 
Adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD & CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 


JOHN 


Furnace Pans, Locks, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION 0 


BEST 


ROOFING 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLvuE Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


\. PILKINGTON & C0, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
Monument Chambers, 
KING WILLIAM 
STREET, 
LONDON, 


Intern 


noms 58!) LIGH 
te 


8% 
Le 
Qj > 
th 
ey, 
fc] 


PATENT 
ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 


BUTTERMERE 


SIMP 
i G 


Ho 


“NO SPEC 
NO ZINC, IRON, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Wails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Sash Fasteners, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalledfor Quality Colour, and Durablity, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, 


SSD “Model Dwelling,’’ New-= 
f castle Exhibition 1887. 


FOR PRIOES AND THRMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


LEX LEAD 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


IAL CONTRAOT REQUIRED. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


THE LIMMER 


Bae oon ASPHALTE PAVING COM 


PANY, 


ESTAB.) [1s71. 
a = 
Ba 5 Pes 
Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, Se ieee ae 7 Wseuairt Zed capl 
1 IMMER, LONDOR,” tro 862, 


Cn 
EORMOF Broce 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 
Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 


F BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


GREEN 


SLATES, 


ational Exhibition, 
London ,1862. 


Slaughter - Houses, 
T SEA GREEN. Breweries, 
OLIVE GREEN. Lavatories, Full 

DARK GREEN Tennis- particulars 
Courts, can be obtained 
&e. &e. from the Offices, 
REEN SLATE CO., 14 to 16 

peek PALMERSTON 
BUILDINCS, 


ULD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 


PAVING 


. WHITE’s SysTEM) 
For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO, 
Woop PavinG aND STEAM 

Y Jornzry Works, 
‘Vi Clapham Junction, 8.W 


LAZING 


rticultural Work. 


OR PUTTY USED. 


Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &Xc., 
Britannia Works,WharfRoad,City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free), 


OLUME XLVIi. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, Londen, W.C, 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TY NE—continuet. REEPHAM. 
Excavator, Bricklayer, Mason, Carpenter, Joiner, Plasterer | For Building School and Master’s House, for the Reepham, 
and Ironfounder. Norfolk, Hackford and Whitwell U. D. School Board. 

J. Ferguson, Newcastle-on-Tyne_ . , 7 f8;200. (OTI0 Messrs. BOTTLE & OLLEY, Architects, Great Yarmouth. 
Middlemiss Bros., Newcastle-on-Tyne . oi 7B 2" OO Quantities by Architects. 

Hope, Newcastle-on-Tyne : 4 : oe 200 ONO tat Howard, Reepham . ; a aa. £25 546 8 Oo 
Pringle, Gateshead . ; c . 2 27002 FIGMEO S. W. English, Edgefield . eopes } 2,506 I5 O 
L. Gabey, Newcastle-on-Tyne . : ; “6,825 70926 J. Needs, Fakenham : be pe : tacos OL 
J. & W. Lowry, Newcastle-on-Tyne. - JOS 270 YO H. E. Hawes & Son, Reepham : : SOSA aOma cee Cy 
N. & R. Reed, Newcastle-on-Tyne . ; 2 LOS7 2. Tae Toe G. E, Hawes, Norwich ; gine f 52,8759 0 90 
J. Slater & Son, Newcastle-on-Tyne : 4) MOSFS 57 ER ERO W. Chapman & Son, Hanworth : : oi 25 nO 
G. Mauchlin, Newcastle-on-Tyne .-~ . * 6,357 4 R. Mayes, East Dereham. ‘ ‘ ; ot ap 2aO nO 
Anderson & ‘Slater, Newcastle-on-Tyne . ¢ 2 0,200 RO, S. Hipwell, Gorefield : ; + 2, eae 
G. Scott & Sons, Newcastle-on- Tyne ‘ 638972 "OL8 S. H. BLYTH, Foulsham (accepted) « : . 2,005 41696 
H. Brown & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne A 6,061 4th Fes Hipperson, Barford . : ; » 202 ORT O eS 

Pe iter: Gasfitter and Electric Taokitee Architect’s estimate . 5 . | 2{07 52 Ono: 
Emley & Sons, Newcastle-on- -Tyne. 4 550 0 Oo WOLVERH ronan 
C. Patterson, Newcastle-on-Tyne . ‘ 5 527 0 O}| For Building Higher-Grade Board School, Wolverhampton. 

A. Scott, Newcastle- on-Tyne . : : ; 506 5 «8 Mr. THos. H. FLEEMING, Architect, Wolverhampton. 
ray Walker & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne . : 499 4 0 Quantities by Architect. 

-E. Johnson & Co. , Newcastle-on-Tyne . “rh AOR On KO H. Willcock & Co. ee ee : . SIR OF ae 
Threlkeld & Wallace, Newcastle-on- Sie : 490 8 oO Harlay & Sons, Siethwick ‘ : > 18,540). Gene 
M. Gibson (too late) : . 1465 PO.FG Guest & Son, Stourbridge Ee ; ‘ . Tij420e30 26 
J. France, Newcastle-on- -Tyne . ole tet ds 1210 40 Hirton, Brierley Hill ae : . 10,850 0 O 
J. Somerset & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne . te ATS 0.90 LovaTt, Wolverhampton. (accepted ) ; . 10,7895 One 
W. Burn, Newcastle-on- -Tyne . : : i» G66. 16 <6 Whitehouse, Birmingham (w7thdrawz) . .. 0067 sana 
R. Herron, Newcastle-on- Tyne . : : ACO ROE TO —————————e 
H. Simpson, Newceastle-on-Tyne  . : ae) AS01665 
Bland Bros. Newcastle-on-Tyne  . : X A45°-O 20 RAILWAYS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 

R. J. Charlton, Newcastle-on-Tyne . ; ; 449 o o| ABOUT two years ago twelve passenger engines and twenty 


Slater's Work. goods engines were.ordered from the Baldwin Company for some 


J. France, Newcastle-on-Tyne . pian : 75 16 6| of the railways in New South Wales. After a time complaints 
Hewitson, Newcastle-on-Tyne . : ; , 71 10 o| were made about defects in the locomotives, and it was stated 
Beck & Sons, Newcastle-on-Tyne_ ~ ; ; 70 17 2 | that they were not adapted for use on the permanent way laid 
Kirk & Dickenson, Newcastle-on-Tyne . : 70 10 o | down in the colony. Accordingly,a Commission was appointed 
Nicholson, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; ; ; 69 14 o| to investigate the subject. In the report which has been 


presented to the Government the Commission say that ‘im 

MALDON. their opinion the Baldwin engines are not unsuitable to the 

For Building Two Shops, High Street, Maldon. Mr. P. M. | permanent way of the colony, they are not defective in design, 
BEAUMONT, A.M.I.C.E., Architect. Quantities by Archi- | and when the objectionable tyres and axles have been replaced 
tect. by others of approved quality there is no reason to doubt that 


A. Moss & Co., Chelmsford : i .£1,240 0 oO|they will be capable of rendering the service which was 
E. West, Chelmsford ; Z ; - 1,223 .0°*0-}-expected of them,” 

de GozzeErT, Maldon (accepted) ; ; Sc sTet yi OP SOT In the course of the report we find the following remarks 
Tk Wilding, Maldon . ‘ ; ; . 1,147 10 Oo] onthe permanent way of ‘the railways in New South Wales :— 


THE DENSMORE. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER, ART METAL WORK. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come} Qpnamental Wrought-Iron 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter Work 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts f 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give a 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before} Gas and Electric 


purchasing any other. Light Fittings DESIGNS. 
The Machine may then be returned if not of all kinds. ESTIMATES 


found satisfactory in every respect, and a 


decided advance in typewriting mechanics. ON APPLICATION, 
If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee _—<——— 

it free from all mechanical defects, and keep : London Sample 

Ww. ich are instan ys 

CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 49 Farringdon St., E.C. 

forms the work of two ordinary machin 7" Srto rE 
NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED a\y SCOTLA 

IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK Ky Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North. 
If yourequire anythingin Typewriting Supplies, k Street, E burghe 

seventy-five different grades of MTypewriting Frederic din 

Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 

Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 


iti eC order nes two years free of any charge, 
z %, . Room :— 
without extra charge—thus one DENSM ORE per- 
give us a calland look over our stock. We have 
ES 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled Boar iRorn: OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


The Densmore Typewriter (0., Ltd. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
51 CRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. Price 12s. 6d. 
Tuition apes to Shorthand Writers on gece Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Office. Telephone No. 11821. 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 
Dw JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
The (rN AREA a e | They are Portable, cannot 
Most Durable, Nau aRMUM | Meet! §=6eget out of order, will Cure 
Economical, Simple, Smoky Chimneys, and have 
and Efficient Range in the 7 larger Ovens and Boilers 
Market. T I ITT than any others. 


uu NANA 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING CO. LIM., 227" HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON. 
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The permanent way consists at present of six kinds of rails— on the consolidation engines, and inference to the contrary is 
iron rails, double-headed, originally weighing 75 lb. to the not to be drawn on account of the breaking of the rail which 
yard ; flat-based Vignole or T rails, weighing 71} lb. per yard; caused the recent deplorable accident near Tarana, as at the 
steel rails, bull-headed and flat-based, weighing 80 lb. per point of fracture an old flaw was discovered which extended 
yard ; double-headed steel rails, weighing 75 lb. per yard; from the base upwards for about half the depth of the rail, the 
flat-based steel rails, weighing 71} lb. per yard. Since the existence of which was not disclosed till after the accident. 
Railway Commissioners came into office over 200 miles of Your commissioners recognise the fact that since their 
the lines have been laid with 80 lb. steel rails on ironbark accession to office the Railway Commissioners have done their 
sleepers, which average in weight 2 cwt. 1 qr., placed 2 feet utmost with the means at their disposal to effect improvement 
7 inches from centre to centre. It is proposed by them that by relaying a large portion of the lines, and it is most desirable 
the whole of the western line shall consist of steel rails, weigh- that provision should be made to enable them to continue their 
ing on different portions 80 lb., 75 lb., 714 lb. to the yard, on efforts in this direction, which, apart from other considerations, 
ironbark sleepers similarly spaced. A great deal of the line are to be commended on economic grounds. A great deal of 
originally laid down, and which may be called the old road, evidence was given with the view of showing that the platforms 
consists at present of iron rails worn at the present time to were altered to accommodate the Baldwin engines, but your 
probably about 70 lb. and 733 Ib. per yard, laid upon ironbark commissioners think that the proper conclusion to be drawn is 
sleepers, placed from 3 feet to 3 feet 1 inch from centre to that the alterations were made for the purpose of bringing the 
centre. This old road has been strengthened on curves, and platforms to the standard gauge, and would have been carried 
on some other portions by additional sleepers. out in any event ; probably their completion was very properly 
The evidence of the Chief Commissioner of Railways and accelerated in view of the anticipated use of the Baldwin 
of Mr. Rhodes, an engineer representing the Baldwin Company, engines. The strength of the various bridges in regard to their 
and Mr. Neale on the weight of rails and the maximum loads capacity to carry the Baldwin engines forms the subject of a 
on the driving-wheels of engines which pass over them, shows | special report by Professor Warren, from which. it will be seen 
that heavier engines run upon steel rails which are lighter than | that some of the existing bridges and viaducts, especially the 
the lightest rails in use in New South Wales. For example, in | Solitary Creek bridge on the Western line, and the Wollondilly 
America the Baltimore and Ohio Company’s railway use a 67-_ bridges on the Southern line, as well as the viaduct near 
Ib. steel rail to carry an axle load of 15 tons 14 cwt., anda Wagga Wagga, are now subject to stresses considerably in 
total weight of engine and tender of 93 tons 6 cwt. The excess of that which would be regarded as safe according to the 
Eastern Railway of France employ engines carrying a load of best English practice; and it is therefore satisfactory to observe 
16 tons 2 cwt. on rails weighing from 69 lbs. to 89}1bs. per yard. that the commissioners are taking steps to have these struc- 
The rails are 39 feet long, and are carried on sixteen sleepers. tures strengthened, and also that Mr. Deane, the engineer-in- 
In America the average spacing of the sleepers is 2 feet chief for railway construction, has designed stronger types of 
from centre to centre, but the timber is soft and frequently of timber viaducts, in view of the increased weight of the engines 
inferior quality. The ironbark sleepers used in thiscolony are now used on the New South Wales railways. The new viaduct 
superior in hardness and in every other respect to the American at Glenlee (designed by Mr. Foxlee, engineer-in-chief for exist- 
sleepers. Sir John Fowler and Sir Benjamin Baker, most ing lines) is another example of the increased strength of the 
eminent engineers in England, are of opinion that a 70-lb. rail timber structures which has become necessary in consequence 
on ironbark sleepers, laid 3 feet from centre to centre, is per- of the increased weight of engines. It is a well-known fact 
fectly safe for axle loads of 16 tons, provided that the ballasting that the increase in the weight of locomotives, and the 
is well maintained and the permanent way in good order. It strengthening of bridges and viaducts to carry them safely, 
must be concluded, therefore, that, assuming the material to be have been most marked during the last ten years in all parts of 
good and the conditions last named to exist, the old road of the the world, and it is not to be supposed that structures intended 
New South railways is perfectly safe for such axle loads as are to carry engines considerably lighter than those now in use 
carried by the Baldwin locomotives, the weight of which should be safe to carry loads greatly in excess of those for 
amounts to 15 tons 53 cwt. on the passenger and 15 tons 9 cwt. which they were originally designed. 


~W. HENRY THOMPSON, 


147 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E:.C., 
43 WOOD STREET, PETERBOROUGH. 


All interested in the luxury of good BLIND FITTINGS should 
send for particulars and call and see those at the above address. 


GEO. STEGMANN. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. LOUD SPEAKING TELEPHONES. 


ELECTRIC BELLS A SPECIALTY. 


66 ST. JOHN’S ROAD, CLAPHAM JUNCTION, S.W. 
ESTIMATES FREE. ESTABLISHED 1885. 


THE ECLIPSE’ PAINT REMOVER & CLEANSER. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Effective in the World. la CRESCENT, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. 


Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:—-68 OXFORD STREET. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


NEw warehouses, &c., at Nottingham have just been completed 
for Messrs. Boots, and special attention has been given to 
the ventilation, which has been carried out by the “Climax” 
Ventilating Company, 15 Great George Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 


TENDERS have been accepted for the reconstruction of the 
old Golf Club house, Aberdeen, to adapt it for the accommoda- 
tion of keeper’s house, refreshment-room and lavatories, as 
follows :—Mason-work, 84/7. ; carpenter-work, 89/. ; slater-work, 
12, 19s.; plumber-work, 105/. 10s. ; plasterer-work, 56/. Ios. ; 
and painter-work, 12/. 10s. 

A MEETING of house-painters and decorators has been held 
in Regent’s Park, when the following resolution was passed :— 
“That this meeting of ratepayers and trade unionists protests 
emphatically against the action of the Works Committee of the 
London School Board in permitting unscrupulous contractors to 
evade the fair-wage clause and in allowing subletting of por- 
tions of the work.” 

Tue Bolton Rural Sanitary Authority have accepted the 
tender of Mr. T. Kilburn, Bolton, for private street improve- 
ments at 279/. 6s. od., and that of Mr. W. Armstrong, of 
Walkden, for Crawshaw Brook Sewer at 404/. 12s. 7d. 

THE new schools, Motherwell, are being ventilated by 
Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., their latest improved patent 
exhaust roof ventilators being used for the extraction of the 
vitiated air. 

THE mayor of Cardigan, Mr. David Davies, has presented 
his native town with a very handsome clock. The dials are of 
iron framework glazed with opal glass. Each dial is four feet 
in diameter and can be illuminated at night. The clock 
strikes the hours and chimes the quarters, and is fitted with all 
the latest improvements so as to insure perfect accuracy of 
time-keeping. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby, were the makers. 

THE new Church schools, Chester, are being warmed and 
ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates and patent Manchester stoves, supplied by Mr. 
E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

AN attempt is being made in Suffolk, according to 77zmder, 
to revive the lost art of wood-carving. In past years local 
artificers supplied the carving which abounds in the churches 


THE house of Dr. Vincent Cotterell, of 76 Grosvenor 
Street, W., is being warmed and ventilated throughout by 
Grundy’s patent grates, supplied by Mr. John Grundy, 
30 Duncan Terrace, London, N., and Tyldesley, near Man- 
chester. 

THE works of sinking a trial cylinder in the Firth of Forth, 
Grangemouth, about 600 yards below the entrance to the river 
Carron, to ascertain the nature of the strata, with a view to pre- 
paring plans for the proposed new deep water entrance and 
new docks are in progress. ‘The cylinder is to be sunk out in 
the channel at the depth of 15 feet at low water, and the work 
has been entrusted by the Caledonian Railway Company to 
Messrs. Lucas & Aird, Westminster. 

Iv is estimated that a sum of 4,3217 will have to be spent 
to make good the seventy ceilings in the Glasgow City 
Chambers that are suffering from dry-rot. No one has been 
officially credited with the blame by the Corporation. 

THE City Surveyor, Manchester, has completed plans for 
the extension of the carcase market, lairs and slaughter-houses, 
and plans for the building for cold-air stores are in an advanced 
state. It is proposed to invite specialists to tender for the 
necessary refrigerating machinery, and at the same time to 
send in designs and specifications for the work. 


ELECTRICAL. 


Tue Hastings Town Council have decided to light the 
esplanade from the Fish Market to the end of West Marina, 
a distance of three miles, with electric light arc-lamps eighty 
yards apart. 

THE Blackpool Town Council have decided to purchase the 
electric tramways at Blackpool. The amount to be paid to the 
company who have hitherto worked the line is 15,750/. 

THE borough surveyor of Hanley, Mr. J. Lobley, has re- 
ported on the nine tenders which have been received respecting 
electric lighting. All the schemes dealt with are high tension, 
and, with one exception, are all alternating current schemes. 
The Town Council have decided to accept the tender of the 
Brush Electrical Engineering Company, amounting to 15,760/., 
and to apply to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow such amount, together with the sum of 5,240/. required 
for buildings, trenches and other works, repayable in sixty years. 

THE Leeds Mercury of the 7th says :—The company who 
have undertaken to supply Leeds with the electric light expect 
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within the next few days to commence laying mains in the | Bolton, and under his superintendence, will possess some 
thoroughfares which it is proposed to light as a commencement. | features new in this town. It is being erected on the “ Man- 

THE Aberdeen Town Council have decided to proceed with | chester warehouse principle,” and will have a frontage of 38 feet 
a scheme for lighting the eastern district of the city with elec- | to Deansgate and 90 feet along Howell Croft. It will have two 


tricity, at an estimated cost of 24,0007, Street lighting will not | storeys, the second storey forming a gallery all round the 
be available under the system. interior, and will be entirely lighted from the roof, having no 


windows at the sides. Between the galleries the building will 
be open from the ground-floor to the skylights. 


Stone, of Indianapolis, says Americans as a people are 

> MERTEN LTRS TT SORES PRRERTS gradually outgrowing the era of pane where anything would 

do. Tawdry street-frqnts, careless foundations and unsafe 

BUILDING AND BUILDERS. ; walls, built only for the moment and finished in still more 

A Baptist CHAPEL has been opened at Yalding, in Kent, and | tawdry paint and _ stucco decorations, are giving way to solidity 
a short time before memorial-stones were laid for a new Baptist | of construction, rich and enduring materials and attention to 
Sunday school at Tunbridge Wells. those minute details of design and execution without which the 

MEMORIAL-STONES have recently been laid of a Wesleyan | art instinct cannot be realised. Stones that twenty years ago 
chapel, Port Talbot, South Wales ; Wesleyan chapel at Eakring, | were used in the most pretentious buildings would now hardly 
Notts ; and of a Wesleyan church, parlour and sexton’s lodge | be accepted for the commonest. Instead, the quarries of the 
at Llandudno. earth are searched, and granites, marbles, jasper and onyx are 

THE Baptist chapel, Green Lane, Derby, has just been re- | lavishly used, and combined for all the wealth of colour and 
opened after alterations ; and a Wesleyan chapel has just been | tone they possess, both for the general effect of the whole struc- 
opened at Whitwell, Notts. ture and in the more specific art of interior decoration. 

THE contract is just let for a Wesleyan chapel at Settle, THE Building Committee of the Eastbourne Tewn Council 
Yorks; for extensive improvements at the Congregational | have recommended that plans should be passed for twenty-six 
church, London Road, Derby; and for extension of the | cottages, although the pitch was 8 feet 6 inches, instead of 
Wesleyan mission chapel, Mansfield, Notts. Also for new | 9 feet, as required by the Improvement Act. Ata meeting of 
Wesleyan schools at Hucknall Huthwaite, Notts ; and Annesley | the Council the Mayor declared that the action of the committee 


IT is proposed to construct a high-speed electric railway 
between Antwerp and Brussels. 


Woodhouse, Notts. was a retrograde step, but only five votes were given for his 
_ THE Baptist chapel, Abingdon, is to have extensive renova- | amendment, and the recommendation was approved. 
tions ; the Baptist Mission Hall, Bell Green, Catford, S.E., is THE Airdrie Dean of Guild Court has approved of plans for 


to be enlarged ; and a new Wesleyan chapel is to be built at | the erection of a suite of offices and board-room for the New 
Eastleigh, Hants. The architect for the whole of the above | Monkland Parochial Board on a site contiguous to the Free 
buildings is Mr. J. Wills, F.S.Sc., Derby. High Church in North Bridge Street. The plans have been 

THE Glasgow and South-Western Railway Co. are making | prepared by Mr. George Arthur, architect, Airdrie, and the 
arrangements for a considerable extension of their carriage and | estimated total cost will be about 1,200/. 


waggon-repairing shops at Kilmarnock. The new buildings BUILDING operations have been commenced for the erec- 
will cost about 4,000/., and the work will be carried out by Mr. | tion of forty villa residences, situate on the Rotton Park Estate, 
Muir, contractor, Kilmarnock. Birmingham. Twenty of these houses will front to Gillott 


SPEAKING of a novel building in Bolton the local Chronicle | Road, the remaining twenty will front to Summerfield Crescent, 
says :—Workmien are actively engaged in erecting at the junc- | the total length of frontage exceeding 900 feet. Each of these 
tion of Howell Croft and Deansgate some fine premises | residences will contain drawing and sitting rooms, two pantries, 
intended for use as a drapery establishment for a large firm in | kitchen, scullery and usual outbuildings, five bedrooms and 
Liverpool. The building, which is being constructed from the | bathroom, &c. The front elevation will be Gothic in style and 
plans of Mr. T. E. Smith, architect and surveyor, Wood Street, | of a somewhat ornamental character. The total cost of erec- 
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tion is estimated at about 15,000/, The contractor is Mr. 
Edward Airey, of Gillott. Road, and the architect, Mr. J. 
Statham Davis, of 53 Newhall Street, both of Birmingham. 

THE Calcutta Englishman says of Tippoo’s palace :—This 
magnificent building, which was for years permitted to remain 
in ruin, has of late received the attention of the Mysore Durbar, 
and is now being thoroughly renovated and repaired, to serve 
as the offices of the Inspector-General of Forests. The walls 
remain as of old, but are being painted afresh, while doors and 
windows are being added. The ceiling and floors are being 
lined and carpeted. : 

THE Bridges Committee of the London County Council are 
about to erect artisans’ dwellings for rehousing working-class 
persons displaced through the carrying out of the Blackwall 
tunnel scheme. Plans have been prepared, and one block will 
be in Yabsley Street. 

A PUBLIC meeting of ratepayers has been held at Dalbeattie 
to consider the advisability of accepting Mr. Maxwell’s, of 
Munches, offer of the present Town Hall buildings for 1,100/., 
and to express an opinion on the plans submitted for the pro- 
posed extension. The meeting adjourned for a fortnight. 

SEVERAL works for which tenders were invited at Cardiff 
nae had to be postponed, owing to the strike in the building 
trade. 


VARIETIES. 


AN extensive scheme is proposed for the supply of water to 
the numerous villages and farms in the Annan district. A 
reservoir is to be constructed on the Mein at Torbeckhill, 526 
feet above the sea level, with a storage capacity of 30,000,000 
gallons. The cost of the scheme is estimated at 38,000/. 

THE Commissioners of Laurencekirk have appointed a 
committee to consult with Mr. James Watson, of Bradford, 
who is to examine the present water supply and report as to its 
extension, and also report as to a drainage system for the 
burgh. 

THE following paragraph occurs in a report on unhealthy 
dwellings submitted to the Bolton Rural Sanitary Authority in 
regard of a house with ten occupants in Haynes Street, Middle 
Hulton, owned by Rev. T. A. Clarke, Daubhill :—“ The living 
apartments originally consisted of kitchen and scullery down- 
stairs, and two bedrooms over these ; adjoining the bedrooms 
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is a large room which has been used for various purposes ; one 
end of this is now partitioned off and used as a living and day- 
room—the kitchen, &c., downstairs being too damp for use — 
the other part of this room being used as a plumbers’ shop. 
Under this shop are kept pigs, the stench arising from these 
being plainly perceptible in the living room, and this, together 
with the general dampness of the premises, renders the same, 
in my opinion, unfit for human habitation.” 

THE death has just taken place of Mr. E. F. Jones, late 
managing partner in the firm of Jones, Dunning & Co., 
Normanby Ironworks, Middlesbrough, and one of the oldest 
ironmasters in Cleveland, he having been connected with that 
trade for nearly forty years. 

THE Carlisle fournal says :—This year the profits from the 
Carlisle Gasworks amount to 2,973/. 175. I1d., as compared 
with 3,560/, 8s. gd. last year, and 6,307/. 6s. Iod. in 1890, and 
the profits from the waterworks come to 4,831/. 55. IId., as 
compared with 4,749/. 5s. 5a. last year, and 4,524/. 75. 9d. in 
1890. The total profits, therefore, from both concerns come 
to 7,804/. 13s. 10d., as compared with 8,309/. 145. 2d. last year, 
a decrease of 505/. 10s. 4d. The gas profits go to the City 
Fund, and the water profits to the credit of the Urban Sanitary 
District Fund. 

THE Parton Ironworks, which have been standing idle for a 
long time, are being taken down, the furnaces and other plant 
having been sold to a Manchester firm at something like 
“ scrap ” price. 

THE illustrated journal S¢ome, of Indianapolis, is still further 
improving, the literary matter alone now occupying over a 
hundred pages, filled with matter calculated to suit all who are 
interested in the stone industry. : 

A PARLIAMENTARY paper relating to building societies has 
been issued, and gives particulars relating to 1,237 societies in 
England and Wales. Of this number twenty-six terminated in 
accordance with their rules, 181 were dissolved under their own 
rules, 410 were dissolved by instrument, thirty-eight were 
wound up, eighty-four were united with other societies, thirty- 
two transferred their engagements to other societies, and with 
respect to 466, letters addressed to them were returned through 
the Post Office as “not known,” or irregular intimation was 
sent to the Government office that the society had been dis- 
solved or was abortive. 

A ROOM which formed part of the suite occupied by the 
late Lady Hill at Hampton Court will shortly be thrown open 
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to the public. This apartment is said to be about four hundred contractor, Mr. Wm. Green, nurseryman, of Garforth. There 


years old, and the carved oak panelling which ornaments the 
walls and the elaborately-decorated ceiling are in an excellent 
state of preservation, There is, moreover, a small room 
leading out of it which is stated to have been used by Cardinal 
Wolsey as a devotional closet. 


THE latest drainage scheme prepared by Mr. Barrett, of 
Bognor, for Arundel was estimated to cost 4,o00/., but the 
works required by the Local Government Board—that is, to 
construct an intercepting sewer, and to chemically treat the 
sewage before entering the waters of the Arun, will cost 
in addition 2,300/7., and involve an annual expenditure of from 
150/. to 200/., exclusive of any outlay for compensation of the 
incidental expenses. 

A SCHEME has been submitted to the Bristol Docks Board 
which, if adopted, will involve the expenditure of over a million 
of money. It includes the provision of two new docks, one wet 
and the other dry, suitable for the largest type of vessel afloat, 
to cost about 900,000/., and the building of a landing-pier 
approachable at any state of the tide. It is also proposed to 
spend in a railway scheme 65,000/. 

THE Town Council, Aberdeen, have just sanctioned extensive 
additions to the Aberdeen Gasworks, estimated to cost 80,000/,, 
and application will be made to Parliament in the ensuing 
session for a Bill to authorise the Council to borrow an 
additional sum of go,ooo/. in connection with the gas under- 
taking. 

THE Sirmingham Post says that the long room in the Art 
Gallery was closed on Wednesday, the 7th inst., in order that 
arrangements might be made for the forthcoming loan exhibition 
of animal paintings by living English artists. 

THE Perth Natural History Museum is to be extended by 
the addition of a large museum hall and gallery at an estimated 
cost of 2,500/. 

THE Hanley School Board intend to borrow 9,2152. from 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners towards the purchase 
of a site and the building of the proposed Wellington schools. 


AN inquiry has been held on the part of the Local Govern- 
ment Board at Wetherby relative to a proposal by the local 
rural sanitary authority to borrow 5,000/. for the purpose of 
sewage works. 

THE Leeds Mercury records that rapid progress in the con- 
struction of the lake in Pontefract Park is being made by the 


now seems no fear that the long-talked-of lake will become an 
accomplished fact by December 8 next—the time specified in 
the contract. The promenade around the lake will be ten feet 
wide, with an outer girdle of forest trees, 1,000 in number, and 
the whole encircled by unclimbable iron fencing. 

THE Accrington Town Council have resolved to purchase 
the gas and waterworks for 713,220/.,, subject to the approval of 
the ratepayers. 

The Midland Railway Company has acquired about thirty 
acres of land at Wellingborough in order to extend the sidings 
on the main line there. Their object is the marshalling at 
Wellingborough of coal traffic with London and the south. 

THE Engineer of the Dundee Harbour Trustees has just 
reported to the Board that the sandbank in the middle of the 
river has been much on the increase since 1884, and is extend- 
ing further eastward. The eastern termination in 1884 was 
3,400 feet east of the Tay Bridge. Four years after it had 
eee 1,600 feet downwards, and now it is 1,600 feet further 

own. 

IT is proposed to construct a west-end pier at Morecambe. 
Mr. Harker, of Manchester, and Mr. Butler, of the Stanningley 
Ironworks, are to report as to the probable cost and a suitable 
site. 

THE City surveyor has reported to the York City Council 
that in restoring the Abbey Wall, Marygate, the foundation of a 
bastion, which formed part of the original wall, but had been 
demolished, had been disclosed. The bastion is about 16 feet 
in diameter, and is to be restored. 

WATER-SUPPLY works have just been completed for the 
village of Glengowan, Caldercruix, by Messrs. John Spence & 
Sons, engineers, Airdrie, the contractors for the Lanarkshire 
County Council. The supply is obtained from natural springs 
on the north side of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Road, and 
about half a mile east from the Caldercruix paper-mills. The 
water is conveyed in a 2-inch cast-iron pipe, which crosses the 
lade at Caldercruix mills and the river Calder upon wooden 
beams and then goes up to an iron gathering-tank capable of 
holding 16,000 gallons, and which is situated within 70 yards of 
the nearest house in Glengowan. 

CHESFORD BRIDGE, over the Avon, on the road between 
Leamington and Kenilworth, is being replaced by the County 
Council. The bridge dates from before the reign of Edward I., 
and its two old arches will be incorporated in the new bridge. 


————— 
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THE Canadian Architect says the project for connecting 
Prince Edward Island with the mainland by a submarine tunnel 
is assuming practical shape. At the last session of Parliament 
12,000 dols. was appropriated to cover the cost of making pre- 
liminary surveys. Borings for the approaches on the island 
have already been made, and the character of the rock is 
reported to be favourable for tunnelling. 

THE same journal adds that unusual dulness prevails in 
the building trade in Toronto, the result to a large extent of 
operations having been carried on for several years past on 
much too large a scale. Hundreds if not thousands of houses 
were erected by speculative builders in advance of the demand, 
Many of the houses so erected in the expectation of a speedy 
sale, were put up in a most unsubstantial manner, and by 
the time the population shall have increased sufficiently to 
create a demand for new buildings, will have become scarcely 
habitable. 


HORSHAM MAIN DRAINAGE WORKS, 


ON Tuesday a stone inscribed with the names of the members 
of the Local Board was laid at the Horsham Sewage Works in 


connection with the buildings now in course of erection there~ 


to carry out the scheme of sewage-disposal arranged by Mr. 
Baldwin Latham, now being carried out by Mr. P. Peters. 
Before the stone was laid Mr. Baldwin Latham gave an 
explanation of the process to be adopted in dealing with the 
sewage from its first treatment till it is finally rendered, by 
means of the sludge presses, into a portable form, in which it 
may be easily carted on to the heavy land, where it is often of 
great value. The works are so arranged that the sewage 
coming to the works from its present outfall sewer is thoroughly 
mixed with the chemicals used by means of a salmon-ladder 
mixer. In connection with this arrangement is a small water- 
wheel with an arrangement for adjusting the amount of 
chemicals required. After passing this water-wheel, the 
sewage receives an acid chemical, such as sulphate of 
alumina or sulphate of iron, and then is diverted into one of 
the three precipitating tanks, which are divided by solid walls 
into three separate compartments. In the first two of these 
compartments are timber slides intercepting all the floating 
matter coming down with the sewage, the fluid dipping under 
and then passing over the solid wall. The depth of the 
compartments decreasing, a large portion of the solid matter 


is precipitated in the first, while in the second and third are 
intercepted the finer particles, and at the end of the third com- 
partment are two small divisions filled with coke, through 
which the sewage is made to pass downwards and upwards 
before proceeding to the filter-beds. Coke, said Mr. Latham, 
forms the best filtering material known. The coke having been 
passed, the sewage falls abruptly into a channel conveying it to 
one of the filters, built of gravel inthe bottom, of various degrees of 
closeness, then a layer of sand, and afterwards a layer of sand and 
polarite. This material is a form of carbon and iron, and revivifies 
with intermittent use ; this supplies the final purification before the 
sewage effluent passes into the streams. So. successful has this 
process been in the purification of water, said Mr. Latham, that 
for many years the town of Wakefield has used it to render the 
river water suitable for use, and has been shown to be healthier, 
though using water originally almost as black as ink, than 
Dewsbury and Halifax, which draw their water from an actually 
pure source. The effluent can finally be passed over a small 
quantity of land belonging to the Board before entering the 
stream. The sludge from the precipitating tanks will be swept 
into an underground tunnel, from which it is pumped by a 
chain pump within a covered building, and further treated with 
lime in a mixing-well to deprive it of its oleaginous nature and 
render it capable of pressure. The filter presses then convert 
about 54 tons of liquid sludge into about a ton of pressed 
sludge, which will not undergo decomposition, but rather tend 
to dry further. In this state, Mr. Baldwin Latham stated, the 
sludge was extremely valuable for heavy clay land. Mr. 
Latham added that he was sorry to find that these works fol- 
lowed two previous works, but trusted this would be a great 
success. The Local Board would have a perfect work put into 
their hands, and it would depend upon their action whether or 
not in the future the sewage would continue to be purified. He 
understood Horsham was an extremely healthy town, especially 
since the extension, of sanitary works, and he pointed out the 
security the perfection of such works gave to a town in times 
of epidemic and ordinarily. It was said that the loss of trade 
to the town of Hamburg would have paid the whole cost of 
complete sanitary works, and he was told there was a city 
not far from Horsham where there were about 3,000 cess- 
pools, which to keep in a proper condition would cost annually 
about 17. each. The interest and principal of such an outlay 
would amount to about 60,000/., whereas the city could be 
effectually drained and the cesspools abolished for ever for 
20,000/. 
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EMANUEL HOSPITAL. 


Tue “Purchasers Architect” has contributed the following 
realistic description of the Westminster almshouses to the 
Times :—Such a halo of romance has been thrown over the 
above by the action of a few gentlemen and notably by the 
“protest ” of the Duke of Westminster, the eminent artists, 
and Miss Hill in your issue of last Saturday, that perhaps the 
simple record of dry facts relating to the buildings may be of ser- 
vice to the cultured public. The protest says the buildings are 
considered to be of “great interest and value.” The “interest ” 
is doubtless archeological in character, and that is undoubted. 
The “value” is rather more difficult to define—probably the 
inference intended to be conveyed is that it is “artistic.” The 
facts are that the block of buildings consists of two ranges of 
ten almshouses, one storey high above the grass quad which 
separates them. At the south-west end these are joined by a 
block containing the master’s house and the chapel. The ten 
almshouses are covered by a tiled roof continuous from end to 
end, and from this plain chimney stacks ascend. At the eaves 
level is an excellent cornice, and over each pair of doors this 
cornice is projected to form a hood supported by beautifully- 
carved trusses. Each roof is terminated at the road end by a 
simple gable of very poor detail and an outline which has little 
grace about it. The plain end wall under the gable is relieved 


by a mural tablet of artistic design. Beneath the cornice the | 


elevation of each almshouse is a plain wall with one square 
opening containing the window and another containing the 
door. In the centre of each range is a triangular pediment 
moulded to match the cornice. 

Each almshouse consists of an entrance lobby 3 feet by 
4 feet, opening into a room (living and sleeping room) about 
163 feet by 12 feet (average) and Io feet high, with a window 
3 feet Ginches by 5 feet front and back. Off this are two.cup- 


boards, and out of ita winding staircase leads to a cellar of . 1 
' be carried out, the actual uncovered area open to view from the 


same size—6 feet 6 inches high—lighted by a glazed door and 
two very small windows at rear. This cellar contains the sink 
and coal store. The walls are very wet, owing doubtless to 
there never having been a damp course, and of course the 
cellar is unfit to work in long. The floor is of cement. From 
this cellar access is given to the back garden, which is about 
6 feet below the level of the quad. There is no cistern or 
water-closet in the house. The sink is supplied with water 
direct from the main, but the supply is not continuous. The 


A LIST OF A FEW OF THE BUILDINGS TO WHICH 
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Have been applied during the past few months. 


Law Courts, Dublin. Hospital Convalescent Home, Parkwood. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. | The Workhouse, Sunderland. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. Leeds and County Conservative Club. 


Guy’s Hospital, London (The College).| Bristol Liberal Club. 

Bethnal Green Hospital, London. Hastings Conservative Club. 

Children’s Hospital, London. Registry of Deeds, Dublin. 
New Schools, Peterborough, for the Great Northern Railway Company. 

New Board Schools, Manor Park, E.; Hast Ham, E.; Burnley, Leicester; 

Newport (Mon.), Castlethorpe, &e. 
Arundel, Dacre and Granville Houses (Duke of Norfolk’s Estates). 
St. Peter’s Church, Vere St.,W. Killorglin Church, co. Kerry, Ireland. 


water-closet accommodation consists of one closet for each five 
houses. It is situated at the extreme corner of the site, so that 
the old tenants have a distance of from about Io to 30 yards to 
walk to it through the rain or snow. As the tenants are very 
old, this distance plus the winding staircase is a difficulty. 

The master’s residence is, of course, a better one. The 
chapel is a rather dark building, but interesting from its 
associations. Externally, it has a pediment (resembling those 
that flank it on the quad sides), but the tympanum is filled by 
a carved coat-of-arms. Above the roof a fléche or turret appro- 
priately marks the centre of the group. The back elevation of 
the chapel has no pretence of artistic treatment. It might be 
the back of a very plain warehouse. At the rear of the chapel, 
separated by a yard, is a long factory-looking building, once 


| the school, but now vacant. 


Of the twenty almshouses twelve are vacant. Separating 
the quad from the street is an iron screen or railing containing 
a large central pair of gates and at the sides two wicket-gates. 
These gates are artistic in design, but their age is such that 
most of the hammered work is eaten through and is held up by 


_ straps. 


Such, sir, is Emanuel Hospital. The dwellings lack the 
commonest of sanitary essentials. If remodelled their archzo- 
logical interest is impaired if not destroyed. Such as they are 
they have always been, except perhaps that the water-closet was 
once a privy. The intrinsic value of the whole site is such that 
each tenement of one living-room is worth about 2,000/., which 
would build elsewhere probably fifteen similar but sanitary 


| dwellings. The archzological interest is of great value, but is 


surely subordinate to the vital interests and primary objects of 
the charity. Shorn of the cornice, hoods and pediments, the 
building architecturally consists of plain walls with square 


| openings in it, exactly like Queen Anne’s Mansions, and a span 
' roof in no way differing from a barn. As to the allegation that 


the site is valuable as an open space, it is of course certain that 
a one-storeyed building will not be re-erected, but if my design 


street will probably exceed the area of the present quad, the 
street will be considerably widened, and the new building will 
probably be 20 feet further back from the footway than the 
present building. 

I cannot but think the verdict of those who know the facts 
will be that the decision of the Corporation to sell was wise in 
the best interests of the charity, and that the Courts and law 
officers who endorsed that decision did right. 


Henley Church. Birkenshaw Church, Yorks. ss 
New Churches—Leeds, Southampton, Aldershot, Walsall, &c. racaman i 
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MODERN FURNISHING. 


FURNISHING and all its branches has of late made such 
gigantic strides that its development has claimed the attention 
of the best firms to an extent not dreamt of twenty years ago; 
both from an architectural and a decorative point of view, the 
establishments that have been to the forefront have naturally 
assisted in this progress, and have consequently also commanded 
success. We have just visited the extensive premises of 
Messrs. B. Cohen & Sons, which firm has been obliged, by the 
rapid growth of their business, to add house after house until 
their establishment extends from Nos. I to 19 Curtain Road. 
On going through the numerous galleries and show-rooms, we 
were struck, not only with the care given to the general design, 
but with the attention paid to detail in each particular example. 
It would be quite impossible to adequately describe the full 
grasp of the many styles and pieces shown, or the completeness 
of each department, but we may particularise a few of the more 
important. To mention what has lately received a good deal of 


= 


overlay of bronze, was especially well designed, and was as 
fine a production as we have ever seen. In drawing-room 
cabinets, overmantels, dainty little tables and settees, the selec- 
tion was as charming and artistic as could be needed, whilst 
in the heavier dining-room suites there was quite an emdarras 
des richesses in the best periods of Jacobean, Chippendale and 
Sheraton such as would have been considered excellent in 
original examples. With regard to the complete furnishing of 
rooms in a particular style with panellings, ceilings, decorations 
and accessories to match, we have just sketched a corner in a 
pretty dining-room, designed and carried out in the Elizabethan 
style. This was a particularly successful effort, and showed a 
delightful example of that period, the carvings and details 
being admirably executed. Space does not permit a too-detailed 
description of our visit, but it suffices to say that everything for 
use and ornament in a well-furnished and well-appointed house 
is to be found at Messrs. Cohen & Sons’ showrooms, and archi- 
tects would do well to examine the selection at an establishment 
where such a comprehensive assortment is to be seen, 
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attention, we may refer at once to cosy corners. These charm- 
ing productions have received Messrs. Cohen & Sons’ careful 


thought, and have been under their supervision invested with. 


true and artistic feeling. Again, those pretty porchways to 
doors, which are often so helpful in breaking up a bald and un- 
satisfactory wall space, were well exemplified in several of the 
rooms we saw. Such fitments as these, and bookcases, cup- 
boards, buffets, and wardrobes, specially designed and made, 
can generally be added to rooms with the happiest effect. 
When, however, difficulties occur with doorways, as is some- 
times the case, and porchways cannot be brought into use, por- 
titres of plush velvet or other material, prettily hung and 
draped, give a dainty and artistic result. Messrs. Cohen & 
Sons pride themselves on having Anglicised that most beautiful 
feature of French decoration. _ 

In bedroom suites, the Louis Quinze and Louis Seize periods 
seem to be greatly in favour just now, and we noticed several 
beautiful examples ; one of white or cream enamel, with an 
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IZABETHAN STYLE. 


THOS. THOMAS & SONS. 


WE have received illustrated price lists from the above firm of 
their well-known lifts, elevators, &c. The patent “ Thomas” 
high-speed hydraulic elevator has been designed as a high-class 
“elevator or lift service,” to be free from frequent or pro- 
longed stoppages for renewals and repairs, and in this respect 
the firm hope that the “Thomas” high-speed hydraulic. 
elevator will be found unrivalled by any known hydraulic - 
hoisting apparatus. The advantages are thus described in 
brief :—The hoisting-machine is self-contained, occupies little 
space, can be taken apart and refitted quickly, and may be 
fixed in any position, horizontally, vertically, or otherwise. In 


_ the horizontal position it is most easily accessible for attention 
and repairs, and has given an efficiency of 84 per cent. The 


hoisting-machine contains two pistons, which may be adjusted 
in a few minutes without removing the cylinder covers. The 
working parts can be oiled when the elevator is at work. No 


with Ascending or Descending Smoke Flue. 


which the down-draught arrangement, as now shown 
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water is discharged during the descent of the car; the water 
used while ascending is simply transferred from the rear of one 
piston to the front of the other, to be ready for discharging to 
the exhaust during the next ascent of the car. The presence of 
water on both sides of the pistons assures the absolute smoothness 
of the travel or motion of the car. The car is suspended by four 
flexible steel wire winding-ropes, which work side by side 
without lateral chafing, and each rope is equal to the working 
load plus the weight of the car. The car is fitted with “safety 
apparatus” to prevent it falling in the event of the parting of 
the ropes, combined with which is an arrangement for speedily 
adjusting the ropes. The valve is of simple construction, and 
may be easily controlled by an intelligent youth. Its parts are 
few, adjustable and accessible, and they may be taken out and 
replaced in less than ten minutes. The elevator is manufac- 
tured and supplied by the firm as passenger lifts and as goods 
lifts, with low and high pressures. 

The patent “ self-sustaining ” lifts, for hand or belt power, are 
equally deserving of attention. Electricity, steam or gas can 
be used as motor with belt. The hand-power lifts are adapted 
as warehouse, dinner, luggage, invalid, hospital, carriage and 
basement lifts. Single and double sack lifts, hoisting. crabs, 
derrick winches, overhead travelling cranes, warehouse and 
wall cranes are also supplied ; also a ‘“‘ Despatch” sack lift for 
millers, &c. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE mayor of Romney, Mr. W. Roles, presided at a meeting 
of the Council for Hants and the Isle of Wight, held at the 
Municipal Offices, Southampton. There were present Messrs. 
J. H. Blizard, W. H. Williams, A. Doggrell, C. R. Brazier, 
W. Hornsey, R. Lemon, W. Mitchell, W. H. Angell, H. 
Craven, G. R. Holdaway, G. Crockford, W. R. Pinnick, G. R. 
Freeman, Moxey, W. Matthews, hon. sec., &c. Mr. Blizard 


apologised for the absence of Mr. J. Lemon, J.P., mayor of | 


Southampton. Before the business commenced Mr. Roles 
presented prizes to successful candidates in the recent examina- 
tion. The prize-takers were Messrs. G. Ridyard, journeyman, 
and C, Fremain and R. Mudge, apprentices. The Mayor of 
Romney, in handing the prizes to the recipients, spoke a few 
words of encouragement and commendation to each. At the 
meeting of the Council which followed a letter was read from 
Mr. Moses Marshall, of Bournemouth, in which it was sug- 
gested that certain plumbers at Bournemouth of many years 
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experience and proved ability who had nevertheless failed to 
satisfy the examiners, should be granted certificates of registra- 
tion. The Chairman said the letter opened a very wide ques- 
tion. Personally he did not think they could do as suggested, 
but he thought they might go to Bournemouth and conduct 
another examination there for these and any other candidates 
that might present themselves, and they might let them 
through a little easier. After the general discussion upon 
this matter and the late examination, it was decided that the 
secretary should arrange for an examination to be conducted at 
Bournemouth, as suggested by the chairman. Mr. Moxey pre- 
sented a favourable report as to the progress of the movement 
at Portsmouth. He said the committee had been partially 
formed, and they were soliciting the active support thereon of 
four public representatives. The meeting then ended with a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Roles for presiding, on the motion of Mr, 
Doggrell, seconded by Mr. Blizard. 

At a meeting of the Glasgow and West of Scotland District 
Council for the national registration of plumbers, held in 
Glasgow under the presidency of Councillor Crawford, chairman 
of the Health Committee of Glasgow, the following minute 
with reference to the late secretary, Mr. A. M. Scott, was 
unanimously adopted :—That the Council of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland district, in connection with the national 
registration of plumbers, desire to place on record their deep 
sorrow at the lamented death of Mr. Alexander M. Scott, who 
has acted as secretary to the Council since the introduction of 
the registration system in Scotland. The great success of the 
movement in the West of Scotland was in a marked degree the 
result of Mr. Scott’s talent, devotion and unflagging zeal, while 
his genial and kindly nature attracted the warm friendship and 
regard of all who knew him. Through his own personal in- 
fluence he was able at the initiation of the work to interest the 
public authorities in this important department of sanitary 
reform, and secured the co-operation and help of Sir James 
King, Bart., then Lord Provost of the city of Glasgow, and of 
Councillor W. R. W. Smith, chairman of the Committee on 
Health. Ata later stage he obtained the warm support of the 
Town Council to the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, then in pro- 
gress through Parliament. The earnest labours of Mr. Scott 
have been most fruitful of good in the direction of sanitary and 
plumbing reform, not alone in Glasgow but throughout the 
kingdom, and his lamented death leaves a blank in the roll of 
workers which can never be adequately filled up. The Council 


. desire to extend their heartfelt sympathy to the widow and 
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This magnificent Illustration was presented to the 
Subscribers to “The Architect” in 1886. A few Proofs 
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family who are so sadly bereaved, and to join with them in 
mourning the loss of one who was so long their faithful friend 
and fellow-worker. Mr. Archibald Craig, partner of the late 
secretary, was unanimously elected as his successor. Arrange- 
ments were completed for the representation of the Council at 
the third annual congress to be held in Dundee next week. 


THE NEW NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


THE New National Portrait Gallery, says the Dazly News, has 
now made such advance towards completion that it is possible 
to form a tolerably clear idea of what the finished building will 
be. The portion of it which may be regarded as practically 
complete, so far as the carcase is concerned, will, we think, be 
considered by most persons of taste to be eminently satisfactory. 
This is the eastern wing, facing Chandos Street. It is a con- 
tinuation of the facade of the National Gallery along the depth 
of the building, thus hiding a particularly bald and ugly piece 
of blank wall. To do this satisfactorily was extremely difficult, 
owing partly to the rising of the ground from Trafalgar Square, 
but chiefly to the awkward shape of the piece of land at dis- 
posal. At the top of the slope it came out considerably in 
advance of the lower portion, and this necessitated exceptional 
treatment. Mr. Christian has met the difficulty by interposing 
a very handsome semicircular bay, which not only masks the 
inequality of frontage, but in itself constitutes a very pretty 
feature, and the St. Martin’s Church end of the National 
Gallery is now as ornate as before it was bald and ugly. 

At the end of this Grecian fagade facing Chandos Street 
there is at present a hiatus which will shortly be filled up by 
the principal entrance—indeed, the only public entrance—from 
which the staircases will give access to the different galleries. 
The architect’s original design provided for a lofty square tower 
at the upper end of this eastern facade, but there were found 
to be serious objections to it. The authorities of the National 
Gallery feared it would obstruct their light, and for this and 
other reasons the tower was abandoned. But the effectiveness | 
of the building will probably not lose much by the change. 
The main galleries run along the back of the National Gallery. 
To anyone unacquainted with the locality this would of course 
suggest an obscure position, but as a matter of fact the site is | 
avery prominent and imposing one, the new building facing | 
the entire length of Charing Cross Road. It thus has the | 


benefit of an unobstructed north light and a position which for | 
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centralness and accessibility could not be improved upon. The 
main building looking northward is totally different in character 
architecturally from the eastern wing. It would of course have 
been very objectionable to have erected at the eastern end of 
the National Gallery anything inconsistent with the Grecian 
facade overlooking Trafalgar Square, and the extension at that 
end is therefore Grecian. The small gallery here will be 
devoted to sculptures. The portraits will be in the main build- 
ing looking up the Charing Cross Koad, and for the proper dis- 
play of them Mr. Christian considered that the windows of a 
Grecian building afforded insufficient light, and there were also 
differences of road-level which rendered it very awkward to 
continue the National Gallery fagade all round. No attempt 
has been made to do so, and the north frontage will be ina 
style of architecture quite independent of the National Gallery 
and its eastern completion. It will be Florentine in some of its 
characteristics, and'will be a handsome stone edifice three storeys 
high. There will be a Cornish granite basement and a Port- 
land stone superstructure, this latter having been selected as 
the stone which, upon the whole, stands the action of London 
weather and London atmosphere the best. The main building 
has now reached its full height, and they are getting on the 
coping-stones, a part of the work that proceeds somewhat slowly 
on account of the large dimensions of the stones. Some of 
them are 9 feet long by 8 feet broad and 3 feet in depth. Such 
masses of stone of the best quality are not quarried every day, 
and can be got only at such intervals as good luck may permit. 
But the greater part of the work has now been done, and the 
principal building is practically ready for the roof. The build- 
ing of the granite entrance has been delayed until the coping- 
stones of the gallery walls have been got into position. This 
being now nearly completed, the entrance will soon be com- 
menced, but another two years will run before the full time for 
the completion of the work will have expired. No contract has 
yet been given for the internal fitting of the new galleries. 
This will be a very elaborate and extensive part of the work, © 
though of course it need not take any very great time, as the 
cabinet work can be done away from the building. But even 
when the new edifice is complete it may be deemed desirable 
to allow it to stand for a few months before depositing in it the 
pictorial treasures at present safely housed in the Bethnal Green 
Museum. The opening of the place is therefore some distance 
in the future. It should be explained that, although seemingly 
united with the National Gallery, the new edifice has no internal 
connection with the old one, and, except at the eastern 
wo 
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extremity, the two buildings are in fact separated by a con- 
siderable open space, so that there has been no interference 
with the light and air of the National Gallery, while the new 
one has excellent windows on its south side, as well as on its 


north, 


MORAL FACTORS IN THE ENGINEER'S CAREER.* 


DEEPLY conscious and appreciative of the honour of being the 
first Stevens man selected to address the graduating class of 
my Alma Mater, the choice, none the less, has been a source of 
‘great perplexity to me. Well I know the many Stevens men 
who not only have had greater experience and stand higher in 
the profession, but who besides have the rare faculty of speech, 
the gift and the power to move souls, which is denied me. 
Indeed, frankly speaking, I had almost given up the problem, 
as we engineers are occasionally compelled for the time being 
to give up some engineering problems, when, of a sudden, the 
cause of my selection became plain to me. I remembered how 
frequently our esteemed Dr. Morton had caught my tired eyes 
and the half-restrained yawn at Commencements (not, of 
course, at Stevens) when learned but lengthy addresses were 
being delivered, and how this recollection must have led him 
to say, “ Well, Wolff has been such a sufferer ; if I select him, 
he is sure not to afflict us with a long speech.” And here our 
President again showed his noted perspicuity, for, ladies and 
gentlemen, I sympathise with you on this warm night. I know 
a good speech is all the better for being brief. I am certain the 
only thing which will condone a poor speech is its brevity. _ It 
is scarcely necessary to say any more by way of introduction 
and apology, except perhaps, being so near home and among 
friends, far removed from the turmoil of our great cities, let me 
whisper to you confidentially that I was born in Hoboken and 
received my entire education in the schools of Hoboken, I 
leave it to you, Mr. President and ladies and gentlemen, could I 
put forward a stronger plea for indulgence and consideration ? 
Gentlemen of the Class of ’92 : It is fitting that a graduate 
of your Alma Mater should address you on this occasion, for no 
one can so thoroughly appreciate your feelings, your desires and 
your hopes at this time as one “who has been there himself.” 
I know what this hour means to you. I know the rare oppor- 
tunities you have enjoyed, the “experimental” and “thermo- 


dynamic” struggles you have overcome, and I know, above all, 
that the passport of your professors is.a proof that you are as 
well, if not better, prepared in engineering equipment, in man- 
hood and in honour to cope with the vicissitudes’ of the 
engineer’s career as is the product of any other school of 
engineering in the world. Rare advantage to have been four 
years under the fostering care of such disinterested, courageous 
and talented scientists and pedagogues as form the teaching- 
staff of Stevens, men who live for their work, without a selfish | 
thought, except to advance the interests of their departments, 
their specialties and, above all, the education of the young men 
in their charge. What technical training within college halls 
can convey has been given you, and now it is experience in 
practical life, which no college can impart, which must do the 
rest. The world lies before you, and you must find your place 
and do your work in it. Standing, as you do, on the threshold 
of a new life, it is my pleasant duty, aye, my privilege, to wel- 
come you within our ranks, to bid you God-speed and to say a 
few words of encouragement and advice. 

It were easier to discuss. with you some weighty technical 
question, or the general aims which distinguish our profession, 
but I consider a homelier topic of more timely importance, viz. 
“Some Moral Factors in the Engineer’s Career.” What we 
are all after is success. Each engineer, were his ambitions 
realised, would be the foremost in rank, do great things, gain 
fame, position, power and possibly wealth. I say possibly 
wealth, for, gentlemen, you may as well understand clearly at 
the outset that the financial return of the engineer’s work is, as 
a rule, not large. It is difficult to obtain statistics, but it takes 
no great powers of observation to note that a given amount of 
energy and ability meets less money award at the present time 
in engineering than in the professions of law and medicine. 
Despite the rigid teachings of political economy to the con- 
trary, expressed in the laws of demand and supply, I have 
been inclined to believe that the fault lies, to some extent 
at least, with the engineers themselves, inasmuch as they do 
not raise the standard of fees and compensation along the 
whole line. But whatever the cause, the fact is as stated, and 
one to be deplored. Remember, however, that the very best way 
to defeat the ultimate securing of proper financial return is for 
young men to practise the profession with that aim solely, or 
even mainly, in view. And this brings me to my first point of 
advice. Whatever you undertake in the beginning, for a few 
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* An address delivered by Mr. Alfred R, Wolff, M.E., at the | years at least, let the money consideration be of slight import. 


commencement exercises of the Stevens Institute of Technology. 


CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway) 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
Orders promptly executed,and Blocks selected to suit al 
requirements. Summer-dried Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sone Owners), 
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Accept such positions as give you an opportunity for acquiring 
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further knowledge, for gaining the right kind of experience and 
judgment—positions in which you have an opportunity to wipe 
out the special deficiencies you individually possess, and which 
deficiences you yourselves best appreciate. : 

Judge impartially. One of you knows well that he is pecu- 
liarly weak in shop practice, another that he is a mere child in 
business thoughts and transactions, a third that design is his 
failing ; if possible, let each secure a position, then, in which 
his special deficiency is eradicated, or, at least, partially cured. 
It is not for me to argue what particular work to take up first ; 
circumstances and chance will decide this to a great extent, but 
in accepting positions on graduation be sure that the financial 
return is the subordinate and not the controlling motive. After 
a few years spent in this work of preparation you can take up 
your real activity in life; the indecision and lack of self-con- 
fidence, which prove such barriers in the beginning, will have 


vanished, and you will be in position to judge which specialty to 
follow. But, in the meantime, be not discouraged by rebuffs, , 


and, in any event, do not remain idle long. If in position to do 
so, take a vacation until the fall, but then start in earnest for 
work. You need no further university career for the successful 
practice of your profession. European travel will be a more 
profitable investment three years hence than now. 3 

After the preparatory work outlined, adopt andj follow a 
specialty. Except for men of genius, success lies alone in this. 
Possibly a genius is among you. To him I do not speak. For 
it matters not what the course pursued, genius will win in the 
race. But most of us possess but average capacity, possibly 
talent, and we, the great majority, can achieve recognition only 
by cultivating assiduously and taking front rank in some 
specialty. The field of the engineer is so large that it is hope- 
less to till satisfactorily more than a small meadow, and it is 
only by concentration of effort in a special department that the 
flower of success is within reach. In selecting a specialty, take 
into account not only your own limitations and your adaptations, 
but also whether the specialty has the chance of a material 
significance. . While, however, following and cultivating a 
specialty, do not grow narrow. Keep posted generally about 
all the great advances in engineering, and particularly in respect 
to the fundamental principles which underlie the progress. For 
this the successful pursuit of a specialty demands. _ 

Be self-respecting, but modest. Each man in his soul best 
knows the real worth of his achievement. The world is ready 
to give credit, and without self-respect nothing can be accom- 
plished. Still we are apt, be it by the plaudits of our colleagues, 


_ step, often in queer and almost complete disguise. 


be it by an apparent lack of appreciation on their part, to over- 
estimate our accomplishments and to grow conceited. The 
conceited man will not be the successful man. Conceit kills pro- 
gress. A good way to prevent an over-estimation of our work 
is to ask ourselves, What does it represent when compared with 
the life-work of Coulomb, of Weisbach, of Rankine, of Holley, 
and of the many other bright stars of the engineering firma- 
ment. And if perchance Rankine does not. put our achieve- 
ment to the blush, then let us weigh it in the scale of the world’s 
work in engineering as a whole. 

Be honest! Does the suggestion seem an insult? Carefully 
trained as you have been, surely every thought and impulse 
removes you from doing aught but what is honourable. But 
the temptations in the practical pursuit of our profession are 
great, and many engineers—and among them, I fear, graduates 
of technical schools—who at this hour of their life stood as un- 
sullied as you, have fallen. Therefore, my caution. The 
tempter is so ingenious, so insidious. He crops up at every 
Let me give 
you one illustration only where hundreds are at hand. We are 
engaged by a client to write a specification and make plans on 
which general contractors will bid, and we are to superintend 
the work. Many machines must be specified. They have a 
staple market value, and whether we specify some devices or 
others, all equally good and of the same cost, the work will not 
be affected either in value or in price, as far as the competing 
bidders or the client’s purse are concerned. Along comes the 
salesman and offers us a commission, a bribe, if we will specify 
his devices. We remonstrate, are indignant, and order him 
out. He argues that his goods are sold for a standard price 
to the competing contractors, and that if we do not accept the 
commission he is simply so much in pocket. Or wesee nothing 
of him until after the contract is awarded. We have specified 
his machines because they are the best or most suitable, and 
after the award he calls on us and urges us to accept a fee in 
recognition of our having specified his goods, or the general 
contractor after award or completion of contract desires to pay 
us a commission or a percentage of his profits. Every attempt 
is made to prove that our client gains nothing by our refusal, 
that we are fools not to accept the commission, and the mone- 
tary returns seem large and easy of attainment. Do not be 
deceived by the tricks of these philanthropists who are so anxious 
to get rid of their money. Advise them to spend it on public 
charities instead. Drop them a hint that you well know their 
game. They wish you to see their machines and their work, 
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if not on this special contract then on the next, through the 
refracting medium of the dollar-bill, obscuring your vision and 
biasing your. judgment. Let your conscience not falter for a 
single moment. I may take an extreme view, but it is my firm 
belief, and I consider it a privilege to say it here on this occasion 
publicly, that the engineer who receives a commission in this 
way is a thief unknown to his client and the law, but to his own 
knowledge a convicted criminal in the power and under the final 
and absolute command of the party who has purchased him. 
To the engineer who does not practise his profession with un- 
swerving integrity success is impossible. It may seem for a 
short time to be at his door, but it will soon vanish. Aye, were 
engineering success thus attained believe me it were but a 
curse. 

My next point, gentlemen, is, do all in your power, make 
use of-your leisure to gain wide culture and foster broad 
interests outside of the engineering profession itself. In the 
past the general standing of the engineer and his work have 
suffered somewhat because his interests have been centred too 
exclusively on his professional labours. We must be glad and 
able to meet men of affairs and of other professions on the 
common ground of culture, of literary attainments and social 
amenities, which add grace, dignity and unity to life’s inter- 
course. Thus alone can the engineer gain the social distinction 
which is his due, and social position of the right kind is an 
important factor in success, and within proper limits lends 
dignity to the profession and its devotees. 

Be good citizens. Take an active interest in movements 
which tend to humanitarian, social and political advance, for 
this is a duty which, both as men and as engineers, you owe 
mankind and the State. Were this participation more general 
I doubt not all public administrative offices, involving large 
engineering interests, would have as their heads engineers 
instead of, as is now the rule, politicians, in the restricted sense 
of the term, who harass and weaken the work of their engineer- 
ing subordinates. 

A good character is at the bottom and is the impregnable 
substructure of engineering success, as it is indeed of every 
other department of life’s work. Preserve your good character 
and a clear conscience under all temptations. Be true to the 
teachings and aspirations of your Alma Mater. Thus, working 
faithfully a measure of success is certain to come to you. We 
cannot all be great engineers ; we can all pursue useful and 
honourable careers. Stick steadfastly to the highest instincts 
and noblest aims of our profession, and well equipped as you 


leave the portals of Stevens you can look forward hopefully, 
trustfully, to the future. 


Every day brings a iis 

Every ship brings a word, 

Well for those who have no fear 

Looking seaward well assured 

That the word the vessel brings 

Is the word they wish to hear.—EMERSON. 


May it be so with you. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, WAG; 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
15105. J. Lohmer, for “An improved flue-connector for 
chimney-shafts.” 
15142. George Herbert Staite, for “ Improved apparatus for 
raising, lowering and fastening window-sashes.” 
15214. James McGraw, for “Improvements in chimney- 
tops.” 
ager 33. William Phillips Thompson, for “ Tmpholenniis in 
and relating to locks.” 


15251. Henry Birkbeck, for “Improvements in or in con- 


nection with locks or locking devices.” 

15279. Walter Richardson, for “An improved draught 
excluder.” 

15330. Frederick Arthur Belville and Edward Henry 
O’Neill, for “ Improvements in cowls.” 

15369. Horace Frederick Stewart and Richard Langhorn, 
for “ Improvements in lever locks.” 

15287. George Glasson, for ‘“ An improved axle-pulley and 
bearings for sash windows, shutters and the like.” 

15277. Charles George Virgo, fors> Improvements in 
cabinets or fittings for books and other objects.” 
To INVENTORS.— Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co,, Patent 
Agents, 7 Chancery Lane. London, W.C. 
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GIBBS’ PATENT J GIBBS’ PATENT 
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No. 3 (Registered Design). 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF WG 
EXTRACTOR, Mas a, 


(Registered Design.) 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 
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New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone Number, 1889. Teleograms—* VENTILATION, Liverpool.”’ 
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Architect and Contract Reporter, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,” As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Sorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5. P.M. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—‘ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARKING.—Sept. 27.—For Building House. Architect’s 
Department, London County Council Offices, Spring Gardens, 
S.W. 


BARNARD CASTLE. — For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, Architects, 269 Swan Arcade, 
Bradford. 

BaRRY.—Sept. 21.—For Building Methodist Chapel. 
J. Lloyd, 106 High Street, Barry. 

BELFAST.—Oct. 4.—For Constructing Low Level Sewer. 
Mr. Samuel Black, Town Hall, Belfast. 

BEWDLEY.—For Alterations, &c., to Convalescent Home. 
Mr. J. E. Priestley, $8 Clifford Street, Lozells, Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH. — Sept. 26.— For Supplying Cherbourg 
Quartzite or Guernsey Granite. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Borough 
Surveyor, Bournemouth. 

BRISTOL.—Oct. 10.—For Building Central Electric Light 
Station. Mr, Henry Williams, Architect, 21 Clare Street, 
Bristol. 

BUCKFASTLEIGH.—Sept. 19.—For Extension of Boys and 
Girls’ Schools. Mr. James Willcocks, jun., Lower Town, 
Buckfastleigh. 

BURNTISLAND.—For Building Parish Church Hall. 
J. B. Dunn, Architect, 94 George Street, Edinburgh. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.— Sept. 17.—For Erection of Buildings 
for the Y.M.C.A. Mr. Reginald Churchill, Architect, St. Paul’s 
Square, Burton-on-Trent. 

Bury.—Sept. 16.—For Building Technical School. 
Cartwright, Engineer, Bank Street, Bury. 

BURY.—Sept. 27.—For Erection of Tar Works Buildings. 
Mr. W. H. S. Gendall, Manager, Gasworks, Elton. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. J. 


BuRY.—Sept. 27.—For Additional Bath at the Baths. 
J. Cartwright, C.F., Bank Street, Bury. 


CAHERCIVEEN.—Sept. 28.—For Building Fever Hospital 
and Alterations at Workhouse, for the Guardians, Mr. M. }. 
O’Driscoll, Clerk. 


CHESTER-LE-STREET. — Sept. 16.—For Alterations to 
Hermitage Lodge. Mr. G. A. Kerrick Walker, Architect, 33 
Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For Building Town Hall, Bank 
Premises, Shops and Offices. Mr, J. Wallis Chapman, Archi- 
tect, 11 Sutherland Avenue, W. 


CROYDON.—Sept. 20.—For Repairing Roads. 
Road Surveyor, 8 Katherine Street, Croydon, 


CuPAR.— Sept. 19.—For Additions to Public School. 
James Gillespie, Architect, St. Andrews. 


DARTMOUTH.—Sept. 25.—For Building Police Station, 
Plans at the County Council Office, Castle of Exeter. 


DEAL.—Sept. 23.—For Additions and Alterations to Beach 
House Temperance Hotel. The Borough Surveyor. 


DULWICH.—Sept. 27.—For Building Refreshment House, 
Dulwich Park. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County Council, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 


DURHAM.—Sept. 17.—For Building Five Dwelling-houses. 
Mr. J. Henry, Architect, 11 North Bailey, Durham. 

DURHAM.—Sept. 19.—For Cloakrooms to Board Schools,. 
Bearpark. Mr. H. T. Gradon, Architect, Framwellgate Bridge, 
Durham. 

EAST HAM.—Sept. 20.—For Supplying Broken Granite. 
Mr. Savage, Local Board Offices, East Ham, E. 

EAST STONEHOUSE.—Sept. 24.*—For Alterations to Town 
Hall. Mr. H. J. Snell, Architect, 13 Courtenay Street, 
Plymouth. 

EXETER. — Sept. 24.—For Erection of Buildings for the 
Tepid Swimming Bath Co., Limited. Messrs. Octavius Ralling. 
& Lewis Tonar, Architects, 9 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

FLIXTON.—Sept. 26.—For Extension of Main Sewer. 
Mr. Hooley, Engineer, Union Offices, Patricroft. 

GLAsGow.—Sept. 21.—For Building Police Office and Fire- 
engine Station, Queen’s Park. Mr. J. Lang, City Chambers, 
65 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

GOLDENHILL.—Sept. 22.—For Construction of Concrete- 
covered Service Reservoir. Mr, G. D. Harrison, Engineer, 
Waterworks Offices, Albion Street, Hanley. 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—For Building Twelve-roomed Swiss 
House, for Hydropathic Company. Mr. J. Hutton, Architect, 
Kendal. 

HALWILL.—Sept. 17.—For Building Classroom to School. 
Mr. W. Prout, Kingswood Terrace, Holsworthy. 

HARROW.—Sept. 28.—-For Building Isolation Hospital, 
Administration Block and Disinfecting House. Mr. E. R. 
Capon, Local Board Offices, High Street, Harrow. 

HIGHGATE.— Sept. 27.— For Restoration of Lauderdale 
House. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County Council, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

ILFORD.—Sept. 20.—For Alterations and Additions, Super- 
intendent’s House, City of London Cemetery. Mr. Henry 
Blake, Sewers Office, Guildhall, London. 

IpswicH.—For Adding Central Hall and Classrooms to 
Board Schools. Messrs. J. S. Corder & F. Brown, Architects, 
Tower Street, Ipswich. 

KENDAL.—-Sept. 23.—For Converting Premises into Ware- 
houses. Mr. John Stalker, Architect, Kendal. 

KENSINGTON.—Sept. 20.—For Supplying Thames Ballast 
Mr. W. Weaver, Town Hall, Kensington. 


Mr. 


Borough 


Mr. 


* Name and Address on or before date. 


THE BLACKMAN VENTILATING CO., LTI 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 


aN) 


ane 
TRADE MARK 


Head Office:-—63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


L eiicKorn | ! 
M A. NY, 


TRADE MARK 


Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW, 


am 


Installations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, TH! ELECTRIC BLACKMAN. 
Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter = 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


WARMING AnD VENTILATING 
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ee SSS SSSsS80 amor 


LEEps.—For Building Warehouse, Offices, Bakery, Stabling, 
Mr. T. Butler Wilson, Architect, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 17.—For Building Caretaker’s House and 

Enlarging Premises. Mr, W. Parker, Clerk, School Board 

Offices, Leeds. 

LICHFIELD.—Sept. 16.—¥or Building Dining Hall, Kitchen, 
Laundry, &c., at the Workhouse. Mr. W. H. Woodroffe, 
Architect, 214 Great Dover Street, London, S,B 

LIMEHOUSE.— Sept. 27.—For Constructing Brick Sewer, 
Chimney Shaft, &c. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. : 

LONDON.—Sept. 24.—For Building Ward’s City of London 
School for Girls, Victoria Embankment. The City Surveyor, 
Guildhall, E.C. 

LONDON.—Oct. 4.—For Building Additional Storey, General 
Post Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

LUDGVAN.—Sept. 21.—For Building House at Vellanoweth. 
Mr. James Trembath, Manwidden, Ludgvan, Cornwall, 

MANCHESTER.—Sept. 19.—For Building Public Library, 
Gorton Lane. Messrs. J. W. & R. F. Beaumont, Architects, 
10 St. James’s Square, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Sept. 20.—For Cast-iron 
Wrought-iron Rails for St. Ann’s Churchyard. 
Surveyor. 

MANCHESTER.—Sept. 26.—For Building Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings, Oldham Road. Messrs. Spalding & Cross, Architects, 
15 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C., or the City Surveyor, Man- 
chester. ; 

MELBOURNE.—Sept. 29.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
J. S. Story, County Surveyor, Market Place, Derby. 


NORTHFLEET.—Sept. 19.—For Building Cemetery Chapels, 


&c. 


Posts and 
The City 


Lodge, Fence and Boundary Walls, and Road-making. Mr. 
Walford, Architect, River View, Northfleet. 
OLDHAM.—Sept. 17.—For Building Hulme Grammar 


School. Mr. J. W. Firth, Architect, 6 Clegg Street, Oldham. 
PADDOCK.—Sept. 16.—For Building Parochial Hall and 
Alterations to Boys’ School. Mr. B. Stocks, Architect, 7 Union 
Bank Yard, New Street, Huddersfield. 
PLUMSTEAD.—Sept. 27.—For Building Lodge, Conveni- 
ences, &c., Plumstead Common. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London 


PoPLAR.—Sept. 27.—For Building Steel and Iron Bridge. 
Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County Council, Spring Gardens, 
S.W. 

PopLar.—Sept. 27.—For Building Block of Dwellings. 
Architect’s Department, London County Council Offices, Spring 
Gardens. fa 

PORTSMOUTH.—Sept. 26.—For Building Electric Lighting 
Station. Messrs. Waller & Manville, Engineers, 39 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

ROTHERHAM.—For Additions to National Schools, Thorpe 
Hesley. Mr. G. A. Wilson, Architect, Hartshead Chambers, 
Sheffield. 

ROTHERHITHE.—Sept. 29.—For Cleaning and Repairing 
Venetian and Wire Blinds at Infirmary. Mr. E. Pitts Fenton, 
30 Tanner Street, Bermondsey, S.E. 

Royron.—Sept. 26.—For Supply and Fixing of Ironwork 
for Building at Sewage Works, and Construction of Brick and 
Iron Pipe Sewers. Mr. T.S. McCallum, Engineer, 4 Chapel 
Walks, Manchester. 

-RYDE.—Oct. 3.—For Enlarging Post Office. Mr. H. W. 
Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


SKIPTON.—Sept. 22.—For Construction of Brick and Pipe 
Sewers (6,000 yards), with Manholes, &c., and Laying Out Land 
for Intermittent Downward Filtration, &c. Mr..A. E, Preston, 
Engineer, 14 The Exchange, Bradford. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—Sept. 27.—For Additions to Coal and 
Corn Stores. Messrs. Lemon & Blizard, Architects, Lansdowne 
House, Castle Lane, Southampton. 


ST. PANCRAS.—Sept. 19.—For Constructing Brick and Pipe 
Sewers. Mr. W. N. Blair, Vestry Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—Sept. 23.—For Laying Concrete Flags 
and Making-up Streets. Mr. G. W. Holmes, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Walthamstow. 

West HAmM.—Sept. 27.—For Supplying and Fixing Oak 
Fencing and Gates. Mr. Lewis Angell, Town Hall, Strat- 
ford, E. 

WEST HAM.—Sept. 27.—For Compounding and Maintain- 
ing for Six Months Main Beam Engines at Abbey Mills Pump- 
ing Station. Mr. H. De la Hooke, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

WOOLWICH.—Sept. 27,—For Building Public Baths. 
H. H. Church, Architect, William Street, Woolwich. 


Mr. 


County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


ARGH? SMITH & STEVENS. 


ee 


i 3 
ET HYDRAULIC | 2 
a“ RELIANCE”| | 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


4 t 


i 
STEVENS & MAsor’s Patent. | 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, | Be 
MOST SILENT and ip i 


SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH GR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 
Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and| | & 
Hand Lifts, | 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


eae 


‘ j j 


mm C.WAIGHT & CO - 


| ‘ 
iil 


Wie 


‘if if 
H 


fi My 
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Sg eee 
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fs 
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HEATING © 
APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air, 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. — 


Recommended by many of the most emine 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. : 


‘l/Every kind of Heating Appliance 
Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 


STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 


AND EVERY KIND OF 
Hot Water Heaters. 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


Liverpool: —40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St. 
Manchester :—Norman Rowley, 3 Barton House, 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces. Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 

‘‘ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


seeds “THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


PReApine CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. With Lifting Fire. 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. WORKS, ROTHERHAM, Estab, 1854, 


Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil. 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c. 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Telegrams :—‘‘ JOHN GRUNDY, LONDON." : tr 
N.B.—Perfect Success Guaranteed or No Patfe 
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TENDERS, — 


BANBURY. 

For Improvement’ Works, Bath Road, 
BURGESS, Borough Surveyor. 

Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury , 

S. Orchard & Son, Banbury 

J. Grant, Banbury . : 

J. S. KIMBERLEY, Banbury 

Surveyor’s estimate . ; 


For Extension of Open Markets, Lytham Street. 
WOLSTENHOLME, Borough Engineer, Blackpool. 
J. Lysaght, Ld., Bristol, wrought and cast iron- 


work , = : : 
T. Hartley, Blackpool, joiner. : 
W. Ainsworth, Blackpool, brickwork . 


S. Butterworth & Sons, Blackpool, mason . : 
J. Cculston, Blackpool, plumbing, glazing and 


painting . ; 


J. Pye, Blackpool, slating . : - 


For Erecting Doctor’s Residence at Blarney, for the Cork 


T. E. Kershaw, Nuneaton. PS VR666E 2-6 

Central Ironworks Co., Sheffield. ; 8 68662 O HO 

-  +£1,447 21 W. A. Baker & Co, Newport . . 505 13 6 

> , , » 1,395 9 0 Burbidge, Leicester . ., : : : - 494 10 oO 
ee Sebi ghea) 4.13 Miller & Son, Wolverhampton . 450 #3) o 
(accepted ) SN ee ee ea ME C. F. Gordon & Co., Westminster : 93959. 6 
Sk ee ioe dee On. O F. Morton & Co., Liverpool REE ae Y 380" O fg 
BLACKPOOL. Brettell & Co., Worcester . 4 ; : tan 370m 6 
Mr. J. W. Parham, Bath : ; : ; ; HWS jek he da 

Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Wolverhampton , Poser Oo 

Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss (alternative) . e830 1-0; O 

. ‘ - £440 0 oO Economic Fencing Co., London . ae FO O 

; ULC, Ow “Oo Gardener & Marshall, Cheltenham UAL eOn <0 

xk ga 3.3 D.-Rowell & Co., Westminster f ‘ sa goo 13" 6 

40 10 0 Raybold & Co., Workington $ < eerj27 OC 

Walker Bros., Walsall ‘ : aay Ot Oo 

: : e 8s 78 § 0 J. Cormell, Cheltenham ’ A ett Ty. O 
«7 = 27530, 6 J. Priest & Son, Bristol ee On ise O 

BLARNEY. - Johnson Bros., London: : 5 : SSI bral ae fe, 
Smith, Glasgow , : ; : SEE 314 13 oO 

Mr. ‘D. J. CoakLEy, Architect, Hitt & SMitH, Brierley Hill (accepied) . » 297 16 Io 


Board of Guardians, 
86 South Mall, Cork. 
T. O’Flynn, Cork ; F . 
S. Wakefield & Son, Cork . F 
Barry Bros., Midleton . A 
J. J. COFFEY (accepted) 


BRADFORD. 


For Building Thirteen Houses and Stables, Bradford. Mr. 
Quantities by Architect. 
R. F. Dawson, Great Horton, mason. 
Thos, Swales, Manningham, joiner. 
W. T. Adams, Wibsey, plumber and glazier. 
J. & W. Bates, Bradford, plasterer and concreter. 
Thornton Bros., Otley, slater. 


ABM. SHARP, Architect. 


BRIDGEND. 


For Building Conservative Club, Shop and Premises, Wyndham 


Street, Bridgend. Mr. GEORGE 
Architect, Bridgend and Aberavon. 
Chas, Jenkins & Son, Bridgend 


Five tenders received. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, £.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 &5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C.] METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. COMPLETE 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “‘ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 33.; or with Receipt, 53. 
ALL OFFICER SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. f 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped disected 


Ewarts 346 Eusronk 
para Eightning 
IN S Minutes: Ge Ser. 
OIL and WATER 
WILL MIX 


WITH THE 


Ql & WATER POWDER PAINT. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and Others should 
-send for a sample and price list of our Paints, 
SAMPLE 4d. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


Oil & Water Powder Paint Co., 
: LIMITED, 
HARVEY STREET, HYDE ROAD; 


HOXTON, LONDON, N.E. 


SS a SG 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


_CHELTENHAM. 
For Supplying and Fixing Wrought-iron Unclimbable Fence, 
Marle Hill Gardens, Cheltenham. Mr. JOSEPH HALL, 


Banbury. Mr. S. E. Borough Surveyor. 


CLEATOR MOOR. 


’ -£787 © O| For Building Chapel, Schoolroom, Classrooms, &c., Ennerdale 
so en Foge: TG Road, Cleator Moor. Mr. W. G, Scott, Architect, Vic- 
. ofa 775 2 0. O toria Buildings, Workington, 
: R745: OO Accepted Tenders. 
Gray, Mason & Co., Workington, mason £492 00 
J. Simon, Harrington, joiner ; 332 0 0 
T. W. Keenliside, Workington, painter rate O34 Ors O 
J. Lawson, Workington, plasterer ; ; oe 2at On O} 
W. Strathern, Whitehaven, plumber and aS abi O96 
J. B. Whitfield, Whitehaven, slater , . —, 34 Io o 
J. Taylor, Workington, iron : pe SOs O 


COMPTON GIFFORD. 
For,Works to Thorn Park Road, Thorn Park Place, Thorn Park 
Avenue and Moorfield Lane, for the Compton Gifford Local 


FENTON LAMBERT, Board. Mr. R. H. Worta, Surveyor, George St., Plymouth. 


J. Shaddock, Plymouth ; 7 £930.53 
e » £1,250 0 0 Shaddock Bros., Plymouth . : 5 833 19 4 
J. DUKE, Plymouth (accepted). : oie 2 Ee OREO 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED|ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with Despatch, INST ALL ATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY (32478 


48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 
STRODE & Co, {Regeesitehusstosanc} LONDON, 


STONE DEPOT. 
GETHING & GRICE, 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 
Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as te 
Colour and Durability. 
London Offices: 201 WARWICK RD. 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain, 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and Enlarged for 1892. 
Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &ec. 
LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM PLANS, &c., best style. 
Bevelled Wood Block J. L. ALLDAY 
Flooring. SHAKESPEARE 


REGD. No. 60,808, 


PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Sole Proprietors :— 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Gt. Grimsby, 


SPHCIALTY— 
“Baltic < 
Redwood.” gy 
Prize Medal, it 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 


Sanitary Exhibi- 
tions, 1885 and 1886, 


W. F. STAN i Bays 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Ari 
Depariment, Admiralty, ke. 


a 
Sard 


"A % 5 DUNCANNON ST LONDON.W.C. 


UANTITIES, &c, HELECTROGRAPHED 


1 to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 
Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of every sane da ere: ead Bead tok specimen and prices. 
description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 5 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. Quantities’’ Box, ld4in. by 9in. by 5in neat and strong drop 
dress—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C, front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s. or made to order. Plans 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria, Street, Westminster, copied, reduced, euierned, coloured.—W, HARDAKER, Electxo- 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventiong Exhibition, 1885, grapher, 21 Curgitor Street, BC, 0) 
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DONCASTER. 
For Building Shops, Offices, Assembly Rooms, &c., for the 


For Building Lifeboat~ 


FLEETWOOD. 
House, Fleetwood. Mr. 


Waa 


Doncaster Mutual Co-operative and Industrial Society, Douctass, M.Inst.C.E., _Engineer,-17 Victoria Street, 
Limited. Mr. HERBERT ATHRON, Architect. -Quantities Westminster. 
by Mr. H. Beck, East pecdepest. T. A. Drummond & Sons, Fleetwood . . £1,628 12 -o 
W. Avelay, Doncaster + ; - £8,755 9 0 
C. Sprakes & Son, Doncaster . : : 8,752 I0 oO . _ LINCOLN. 
J. C. Wombwell, Doncaster. : . - 7,971 9 ©} For Building Shops in High Street, for the Lincoln Co- 
W. Johnson, Doncaster. epee ort operative Society. Mr. J. H. Cooper, Architect, Lincoln. 
H. ARNOLD & SON, Doncaster ‘(accepted ) . 7,470 0 0 S. & R. Horton, Lincoln... : Leeda o 
H. S. & W. Close, Lincoln, r - 4,780 12 0 
ENNISKILLEN. eae & Sons, Lincoln (accepted) ee ag oo 
For Alterations and Additions to the Royal Hotel, Enniskillen. | Dee iatiicon Tae hyn Face 42 
Mr. CHARLES J. MCCARTHY, M.R.LA.L, Architect, , : " : - A; : 
Dublin. Quantities not supplied. 


M. McClelland, Londonderry . . : £1,257 
Alex. Whellan, Newry 5 : ; 

John Donnelly, Enniskillen ; 
James Harvey, Enniskillen : F : : 


8 
Oomoodnd 
Oonoond 


LONDON. 


Chapel, Old Kent Road, for the Trustees, 


For Repairs and Reinstatements to the Oakley Place Wesleyan 
Messrs. NEW- 


MAN & NEWMAN, Architects and Surveyors, 31 Tooley 


JOHN REID (accepted). : 4 715 Street, London Bridge. 
. Balaam Bros. .. - -£5,42070 0 
; : J. Bullers .. Papltes i275 =0,.0 
HALIFAX. G. Parker . 5 : * 1,090 0 O 
For Building Wing and Alterations to No. 23 Rhodes Street,| J; Falkner. ' 1,057 IAe 
Mr. T. L. PATCHETT, Architect, George Street Chambers, Batley, Sons & Holness . ; “(Oa aee ae 
Talia Friggens Bros. . ; ; . : 971 oO O 
Accepted Tenders. W. & H. CASTLE (accepted) = 5 ‘ oi AZ: SO 
Harrison Greenwood, excavator, mason and bricklayer. For Erection of Mission Room, Ponders End. Messrs. 

F, Greenwood & Son, carpenter and joiner. J. E. K. & J. P. Curts, Architects. 
T. Boocock, plumber and glazier. E. W. Newman . . £802 10 0 
T. Archer, slater and plasterer. J. Tyerman . p ; ‘ ; 762.0 0 
Total, 1752. J. Bentley 736 0-0 
Almond & Son 5 ; : 699 Io Oo 
Di POrter svn, ; ; ‘ 697 0 O 
HARTLEPOOL. 


For Alterations and Additions to N o. 141 Canterbury Terrace 
Mews, Maida.Vale, W., for Mr. Henry C. Ash. Mr. 
WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R.LB.A, Architect, Savoy House, 
115 Strand, W.C. 


For Building Stables and Foreman’s House, Warren Street, 
Hartlepool, for the Corporation. Mr. H. C. CRUMMACK, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E:, Borough Engineer. Quantities by 
Borough Engineer. 


W. Rennie & Son, Hartlepool . £1,466 19 5 H. Baylis. Thao ye VAs) NO 
H. Curry & Son, Hartlepool 1,229 Buy ae ees «1H Cele eae ie es : 
J. Howe, West Hartlepool 1,228 14 5 : : 

R. J. Marshall, Hartlepool "950 o 10 The amended tender, donning extra works, of R. A. Yer- 


Engineer’s estimate . 1,250 0 o } bury, has been accepted at 378/. 175. for the work. 


Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889; 
Silver Medal, Edinburgh, 1890; Gold Medal, Leeds, 1890. 
Telegrams— 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” & Ee. ES L&E: “7 4 — . Telephone No. 16. ~ 


BEST PORTLAND CEMENT. 


MANT BRAN 
Head Offices:—121 High Street, Hull, Works :— = Btonelerry: Hull, and Barton-on-Humber. 


CONTRACTORS TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars on application. 


FIRST-CLASS JOINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
TIN SOBWD > OR.) da ATED ies 
For Bank and Office Fittings, Church Seats, Screens, Pulpits, &c. 


SHso Artistic and Decorative Soinery 


FOR MANSIONS; PRiIV AWE EO Uae 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION (including Polishing, if desired). 
Telephone No. £4650 Telegrams :—“ Nightingale, London.” 


LE, Builder & Contractor, 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, KONDON, S.E. 


. _SPECIALTY—Light and Dark Oak, from 
TH E Xx 10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 


BLOCK FLOORING 60. 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Flooringe. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys), 
Chief Offices:—11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET (late of 22 Charing Cross), LONDON. (A. E. GEARY, Manager.) 


Bien? ee a Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; 


arene 


ALBERT caer 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. 
Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. X 


‘Suer. 16, 1892.) 


- ee 
eee On MONISN, OPANHD "ae Me cuiaa ok Gaeccca CO woo aT NEWPORT. : 
For eutld ng Board Schools, Cooke see Longton. For Carrying Out Carisbrooke Section of Sewerage, Isle of 
— ; : . £8,749 0 0 Wight. 
a _— ; : * ‘ 8,120 0 Oo Carisbrooke. Cross Lanes. 
3. ; : 7.999 een> Tomes & Wimpey, Ham- re ‘ 
mersmi ‘ : 907 14 7 1,491 18 11 
TOMKINSON & BETTELEY (accepted) . . 7697 0 6 G. Hayles, Shanklin | Deseo PS oe or: 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan, 
LYNN. Southampton F 3,996 90 Oo T1974 07 
or Building Two Pairs of Semi-detached Villas, Lynn. John Meader, jun., West 
Jarvis & Melton, Lynn, : - 4 = £, 1.30207 +O Cowes. 3) 978 o oO 1,198 oO Oo 
R. W. Fayers, Lynn . “ . : : EAS PASO EE Te) B. Cooke & Ca,, Battersea, 
W. Smith, Lynn . 5 : : é L215" S50 London . « : - °3,908 oO 90 I,03I I0 Oo 
R. Mays, Dereham F : : : 1,160 0 oO F. Reeks, Lymington abit (3829 9 5 1,012. 8-0LE 
Read & Wildbur, Lynn. ; : 5 et "060 0.10 Isaac pareeys AES ofiluk pot tt OO ESE35.- 0.” 
Rands & Son, Wisbeach . - 5 a : 98 3 16 o _ “Accepted. 
For Building House, for Mr. cae Kenwick, Lynn. 
Fayers, Lynn : . ' * “£475 O70 RUSHDEN. 
Bardle, Lynn : : ; 4d2'73 6 For Building Four Cottages in Park Road, Rushden, for the 
Jarvis "Lynn : j : 422.0 0 Rushden Industrial Co-operative Society, Limited. 
Thing, Lynn : ; ; Way a0 Bayes & Son, Rushden : weToZt10i-O 
Smith, Lynn ; , F 261 6.10 Whittington & Tomlin, Rushden 731 10 o 
Adnitt & Everard, Rushden : é 5 tee Galo 10 
H. KNIGHT, Rushden (accepted). ; : 22% 00475108 -O 
ORPINGTON. 
¥ or Additions to Shop and New Stables and Outbuildings, at STOURBRIDGE. 


Orpington, Kent, for Mr. Edmed. Mr. St. PIERRE 
HARRIS, Architect and Surveyor, Basinghall Street, E.C., 
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13-= 


For Alterations to Residence at the Hill, Stourbridge, to adapt 


and Orpington. ; 

Somerford & Son, Orpington . : - £650 0 o wane : eat talk ? go aS SOE ERS 

‘W. Owen, Farnborough : 2 ° ead er OOO 

TY Knight, Sideupn a O19) O10 URMSTON. 

STEBBINGS & PANNETT, Sidcup bseceb iby - 525 o o| For Building Two Cemetery Chapels, Registrar’s House and 
Entrance Gates, Urmston, near Manchester. Messrs. 
WHITTENBURY & MATHER, Architects, 74 King Street, 

OSWESTRY. Manchester. 

For Alterations and Additions to the Church of f Holy Trinity, John Taylor, Hulme, Manchester ; £4,222 oo 
Oswestry, Shropshire. Mr. E. C. FRERE, A.R.I.B.A., William Shaw, Greenheys, Manchester ,. SaAR2Z1 OO! 
Architect, 3 Furnival’s Inn, E.C. Young, Tinker “& AguNe Cheetham, Man- 

Woodward & Co., London f - . 29;134 0 Jo chester . « :4,190.:0 0 

Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol 8,796 0 oO Joseph Spark, Urmston, near Manchester 4,185 0 oO 

Samuel, Wrexham . ; ‘ 8,088 o o J. B. KendaJ, Manchester. 4,159 0 9a 

Gethin, Shrewsbury . 5 , : : e755 5 O10 A. Bullivant %& Sons, Manchester 4,032 0 Oo 

Mathews, Cheshire . ‘ ‘ : 7,419 0 O CHAPMAN & HEELS Patricroft ft (ac. 

Thomas, "Oswestry 7,100 o ol cepted) . ; 5 3657 = OO 
DENSMORE. 


THE WORLD'S” “GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


ART METAL WORK. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—I£ you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge, 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE. are furnished with open Machine 
without extra charge—thus one DENS —s per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machin 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES (REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK 

If yourequire anythingin Typewriting Supplies, 
give us a calland look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Tuition ace to Shorthand Writers on epuliogon 
ffice. Telephone No, 11321 
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Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
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AND 
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Ss 9 Ranington LAE 


ge Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


STAINED ON APPLICATION. 
OhaSS &S g London Sample 
v 


OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 5 
te JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE Bh es COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. 


The 
Most - Durable, 


Economical, Simple, 
and Efficient Range in the 


Market. 


| I ESTO TTT sS 
ALEC ae =v , 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING C0. LIM., 227° HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON. 


-PRIGE_LIST_POST_FREE. 


They are Portable, cannot 
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Smoky Chimneys, and have 

larger Ovens and Boilers 
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WALTHAM ABBEY. 

For Converting Old Boiler-house into Cottage, for the 

Waltham Holy Cross Local Board. Mr. C. W. WIGGS, 
Surveyor. 

W..Lawrence, Waltham Abbey .. . ° 

T. Pollitt, Waltham Abbey. a ; ° . 

M. Pavey, Winchmore Hill (accefied) . . 


WELLOW. 
For Building Infant Schools, Wellow, for the Managers of the 
National Schools. Mr. J. A. BEYNON, M.S.A., Architect, 
Coleford, Bath. 


Pa He Ly ea) 
130 0 O 
120°-0°'O 


E. Hatherley e ° ® ° s ry . £627 Oo oO 
P. Stapleford ‘ ° . : . ’ dhh45200 SO 
J. Foster . F . ’ . . ’ » 530% .o: <0 
Smith & Marchan : . . , a x) 425..0- 0 
F.James . . : . . ’ » 330 0 0 
J. Coles : . , 2 , , . e059 ORO 
AB BIRD (accepted ) ° s e s 8 a 285 Oo oO 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
For Building Metallurgical Laboratory at Free Library, Wol- 
verbampton. 
H. Gough ° ® e ° ° r ry ° £245 OF30 
WREXHAM. 


For Building Master’s House at the Isycoed National Schools, 
Wrexham. Messrs. LASH & GANT, Architects, Wrexham. 
Quantities by Architects. 


W. E. Samuel, Wrexham . F : . -£405 0 Oo 
T. Shine, Isycoed 2 ‘ A é : Es OOINO uO 
E. Bradshaw, Gwnsyllt : . ° ‘ 0S LOL O 
S. Moss, Coedpoeth . . f ‘ $203 MOO. 


HOLYHEAD POLICE-STATION.—In last week’s issue the 
accepted tender was published for this work with the name of 
Mr. Richard Davies erroneously appended as the architect. 
The building was designed by Mr. R. Lloyd Williams, whose 
plans were submitted in competition and selected. These 
plans, with various alterations made by Mr. Williams to meet 
the views of the Police Committee, were carried out, Mr. 
Davies having been instructed to see that the building was 
erected in accordance with the drawings and specifications, 
which circumstance evidently caused confusion as to the name 
of the architect. 


“SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT 


JOHN 


s. per bushel, Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 


% Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
‘% Cardiff and Hereford Water 
& Works, 

A Specially adapted for Con- 
E crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


# ‘‘ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMERT 

# Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per squareinch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 
= n the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical TestsFree. Manufactured by 


BEST 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Burnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, 
- Bash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMORGERY. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


ILLINOIS will have an exhibit in its State World’s Fair building 
of specimens of all the indigenous woods of the State. In order 
to secure uniformity each specimen will be about 42 inches 
long and consist of a section of the tree trunk. It will be cut 
in such manner as to show the grain from the surface to the 
centre. On each specimen will be painted a picture of the leaf 
and fruit of the tree. 


THE illustration of the great engineering work of the world 
will be one of the most interesting features of the Transporta- 
tion exhibit at the World’s Fair. Following the announcement 
that the large and very perfect model of the Forth Bridge has. 
been secured comes the application of the management of the 
Gothard Railway Company of Switzerland for space in which 
to show a large model or relief map of that road. This wilk 
illustrate in the most graphic manner possible the famous St. 
Gothard tunnel and the manner in which mountain inclines are- 
surmounted by modern engineering science. 


WoRK at Jackson Park has progressed considerably: 
Except on the Manufacturers’ building, all the structural iron- 
work is now in place. The Machinery Hall and Electricity 
building are the only structures incomplete. Twenty-three 
State buildings are in progress. The Washington building 
will at once be commenced. Montana will probably be the 
first State building finished, for the interior work as well as. 
the exterior staff wo1k is already well advanced. The Turkish. 
village on the Midway Plaisance will be immediately started. 
Work has been commenced on the building for Germany. 
The Government departments are being actively pushed for- 
ward. The main building is about finished, except around the: 
base of the dome, 


INTERESTING exhibits of photography are to be sent to the 
exhibition from Sydney, New South Wales. The collection is 
being prepared by the Government printing office, and will. 
consist of some 400 views, measuring 40 by 30 inches. 


PART ofthe material for the New Hampshire State building 
has been shipped from Concord, N.H. The shipment consists. 
of 132 pieces of Concord granite, 102 blocks of Conway stone, 
and 11 barrels of moulded granite for the fireplaces. 


A NOVEL and interesting question came before Collector 
Clarke at the Chicago Custom House. It was in regard to a 
consignment of nails, iron beams and building materials sent 
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For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


Every {information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 8.0. 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BuvE Lis Live, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


INGTON & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 5 
Monument Chambers, 
KING WILLIAM 


PATENTS: 
ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim? 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always en hand. 


| 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 


Buttermere Lake), 


Unrivalledt or Quality ,Colour, and Durablity, 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 

Damp Courses, Roofings, Wares 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 

Breweries, 
Lavatories, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
SAN London , 1862, 

SH\ “Model Dwelling,’’ New- 
be o\ castle Exhibition 1887. 


LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


“DARK GREEN. anne omead 

FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETABY, : from the Offices, 

BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 14 to 16 
LIMITED, PALMERSTON 

KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. BUILDINGS, 


ULD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING woop-sLock PAVING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and jeesqpeyaaes ME ee 
Horticultural Work. Wj 


yy L, \ ffices, &c. 
NO SPHOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. < 1) Eatinasti a Dee 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. ‘ill THOS. GREGORY & CO, 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. yy 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 
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Wy Jo Joingry Works, 
GROVER & CO. (Lim.),——\——_?—— n= 
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over by a Belgian firm on the World’s Fair grounds. 
permits the free entry of all goods intended for exhibition pur- 
poses, but it was a question with the collector whether these 
materials, which will be hidden in the building and cannot 
therefore be exhibits, were entitled to free entry, The collector 
finally came to the conclusion that the goods were duty free 
provided the Director-General accepts them for use within the 
exhibition grounds. If sold after the exhibition closes duties 
will have to be paid. ‘ 


AN interesting exhibit is to come from the Black Hills, 
S.D., which will display in novel form the minerals found in the 
hills. The exhibit when arranged will be in the form of a two- 
storey-and-a-half cottage. The framework of the structure is 
already built, and is in the style of the Renaissance, with 
towers and numerous gables. The following plan will be 
carried into effect as near as possible. The foundation will be 
made of pure white limestone headed with a layer of Buffalo 
Gap “calico” stone. The first storey will be veneered with pink 
quartz. Above that the handsomest rocks obtainable will be 
used—copper, mica, schist, needle, spar, garnet, &c. The 
lower part of the tower will be made of rubies and the upper 
part with some sparkling substance. The windows and 
shingles are to be of mica and the steps of marble. The 
cottage will no doubt prove an attractive feature of the State 
exhibit. 

ONE of the features of the California exhibit at the exhibi- 
tion will be a pampas palace, 20 feet square, which will be 
erected in the State building. 


CALIFORNIA will send a section of one of her famous big 
trees. The section of the tree will be 23 feet in diameter and 
30 feet long. This will be divided into three parts, and these 
will be placed in their natural position, one above the other, 
and so arranged as to form something like a two-storey house, 
The contract called for a tree 20 feet 6 inches in diameter, but 
_ the tree actually found will be 3 feet greaterin diameter. There 
are, of course, larger trees in the forest, but the requirement was 
that this section should be perfect in all respects, cylindrical, 
straight and without a burn in the bark, and this was the largest 
found to fill all these conditions. The tree selected is one 
known as the “General Noble.” It measures 33 feet in diameter 
near the ground, but as the object was to have the section of 
the same diameter at both ends, as nearly as possible, a piece 
is being taken out of the tree at some dist 
To do this and to preserve the section from harm by felling, as 


The law 


ce from the ground. | y bei 
' of great blocks of sandstone, and the second of a combination 


well as to meet other requirements, has proved to be a work of 
considerable magnitude. To get the tree to a point where 
waggons can reach it required the building of a road two miles 
long. The entire exhibit, including the work, will cost the 
Government several thousand dollars. The tree at Chicago 
will be surrounded by a glass dome, and stand under the great 
dome of the Government building. 

PLANS for the World’s Fair passenger station at Jackson 
Park call for a main station 150 feet by 300 feet, with an 
annexed train-shed 100 feet by 672 feet. Provision is made 
for loading and unloading thirty-six trains at one time on 
reserved tracks. 

APPLICATIONS for space in the electricity building at the 
World’s Fair aggregate 388,000 square feet, while only 
185,000 feet are available. Foreign nations have already been 
assigned 68,coo feet. 

THE Austrian Commissioner-General writes that the glass- 
makers of Austria, especially of Bohemia, and the china manu- 
facturers of Carlsbad and the surrounding neighbourhood have 
agreed upon making a grand display of their industries. 
The manufacturers of stained-glass in Tyrol will join in the 
exhibit. 

A COMPANY has been incorporated for the purpose of 
erecting near the World’s Fair a 75,000 dols. clubhouse, which 
shall be maintained during the Fair as headquarters for wheel- 
men from all parts of the world. 

ON each side of the MacMonies mammoth memorial foun- 
tain in front of the Administration building at the World’s Fair 
will be a huge electrical fountain which will throw a stream 
15o feet high, brilliantly illuminated by variously coloured 
electric lights. 

THE exhibits of Persia will include specimens of art industry 
work. Wrought fabrics will constitute an attractive feature, as 
will fine embroideries and elaborately worked gold and silver 
jewellery, rare Persian rugs, carpets, embroidered hangings, &c. 
There will also be found in this Persian exhibit a department 
for manufactured articles, such as arms, curios and_richly- 
wrought armour, tiles and tile work, mosaics, objects of art, 
antiquities, musical instruments, wearing apparel, &c. 

GERMANY’S building at the World’s Fair will cost about 
125,000 dols., and will be a combination of typical styles of 
German architecture, such as are seen in perfection in Nurem- 
berg. It will be massive in construction, the first storey being 


Gteetric Ltghting and Power. 


THE WEYMERSGH 6 


Cu. F. JONES, 


Ep, C, pr Sreunne, M.Inst.C.E., 
Executive Engineer. 
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The Weymersch Battery Company, Limited, beg to announce that their Battery can 
be seen in operation on Friday in each week, 

Driving Ventilating Fan, Water Pumps, Electric Lamps, and also Charging Accumulators. 


CAPITAL, £20,000. 
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ELECTRIC BELLS A SPECIALTY. 

66 ST. JOHN’S ROAD, CLAPHAM JUNCTION, S.W. 

ESTIMATES FREE. ESTABLISHED 1885. 
ROOF IMPRESSIONS of the BEAUTIFUL ART PLATES which appeared in the New Year’s Double Number 
of “THE ARCHITECT,” and in the Number for January 10, 1890, THE TOILERS OF THE DEEP, Two 


Tinted Ink Photographs (size 18} in. by 134 in.), may now be obtained, price ls, each. Free by post, carefully packed 
in patent roller, 2s. 3d4—GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Srranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


ss: Tue THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. == 


Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:-GS OXEORD STREET. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. - , 
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of brick and cement. At one end will be erected a Gothic 
cathedral, the windows of which will show exceedingly artistic 
effects, being the work of several of the most famous designers 
in Germany. The interior of the building will be finished 
throughout with natural woods unpainted. Much of the build- 
ing material has already been received from Germany, and the 
construction of the edifice is in progress. 

THE Japanese Government has arranged to send 2,000 
Japanese of the middle class to visit the World’s Fair, and 
afterwards make a tour of the principal cities of the United 
States. 

THE Austrian wood-carving industry will be represented by 
thirty-four expert wood-carvers from Vienna, who will exhibit 
their work in its various branches. Everything is being done 
to organise a thoroughly representative and interesting collec- 
tion of exhibits, 

THE committee on ceremonies have completed the seating 
arrangements in the big Manufactures building. In the centre 
of the great building, which under the main arch measures 
380 by 1,280 feet, are to be two great platforms, one at each 
end of the building, and the two joined by a platform about 
1,000 feet long. The one platform will have seats for 3,800 
people, and the other will provide room for over 4,000 musicians, 
There are to be 75,000 seats on the main floor. 


TRADE NOTES. 


MESSRS. BAIRD, THOMPSON & CO. have been entrusted with 
the entire ventilation of the new Free Library, Ayr (Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift to that town), and their ventilators are to be 
used throughout the new building. 

THE new high-grade schools at Swansea have just beer 
completed, and the ventilation is of the most approved form. 
One of the ventilators used for the extraction is the largest 
automatic ventilator ever used, being one of the special designs 
of the Glimax7 Ventilating Co., 15 Great George Street, 
Westminster, and is admittedly a feature of the building, and 
reflects great credit upon these ventilating engineers, who have 
carried out the whole of the work in connection with this 
building both for admission of fresh air and the extraction of 
the vitiated. 

A TABLET in Caen stone has been fixed this week in the 
West-End Hospital, Welbeck Street, bearing the following 


inscription :—“ By permission of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
this ward dedicated to the memory of her son, the late ae 
of Clarence and Avondale, who died on January 14, 1892, 

the Clarence and Avondale Ward, free to the children of Aes 
poor.” The design is Elizabethan, and the work has been 
executed by Mr. C: H. Mabey, sculptor, of Westminster, Mr. 
George Blizard being the architect. 

THE Dundee Gas Commissioners have conditionally accepted 
offers for the erection of the new offices for the Gas Commission, 
Mason, Alexander Nicoll ; joiner, Thomas M‘Aulay ; plasterer. 
Je Laburn, jun., and plumber, D. Brown. The total of the 
contracts amounts to 6 ,6712., but several small contracts to be 
arranged yet will bring ‘the total up to about 7,000/. 

WoRK on the new vicarage which it is intended to erect 
for the Rev. Dr. Blyth, D.D., vicar of Stoke, Coventry, at a 
cost of 2,510/7, was to be commenced on Monday by Mr. 
Thomas Collins, Tewkesbury, the contractor, who expects the 
work to be sufficieritly advanced by October 24 for the laying 
of the foundation-stone. 

AT the meeting of the Shrewsbury Town Council the Chief 
Constable reported that the fire-escape was out of repair, and, 
it being an old one, the Watch Committee recommended that a 
new one of more modern type be purchased from Messrs. 
Shand, Mason & Co., which was agreed to. The Water Com- 
mittee presented a report in reference to one of the pumping- 
engines at the Waterworks, which has been in use thirty-two 
years, and a tender from Messrs. Kirk & Co. to repair it for 
3372. was accepted. 


_Mr. F. G.. WHEATLEY offered for sale by auction on 
Thursday last a portion of the Horsell Grange Estate, Woking, 
in plots of from about one-half to one acre each. The proceed- 
ings commenced with a substantial luncheon, served in @ 
marquee on the estate, which was partaken of by the assembly, 
numbering about seventy ; afterwards the auctioneer, in a few 
well-chosen words, dilated upon the numerous advantages 
appertaining to the property, and then the biddings, which were 
pretty lively, commenced. A fair number of lots changed hands 
at the rate of from about 200/. to 230/. an acre, while the re- 
mainder:were bought in. The sale was considered to be of 
a satisfactory character throughout. 

A MEETING of representative master slaters from the 
principal Yorkshire, Northumberland and Durham towns, as 
well as Grimsby, Derby, Nottingham, Newark, Bolton (Lanca- 
shire), &c., has been held at York for the purpose of discussing 
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the proposed formation of a Master Slaters’ Association. 
following was agreed to:—To° confine slating and tiling 
strictly to ourselves, and to prevent builders and contractors 


buying slates and tiles direct from the quarries or makers. To | 


consider the labour question in all its bearings, ze. strikes, 
wages, &c., security from speculative builders, sub-contract 
agreements (especially as regards our money passing through a 
third party’s hands), making good after all trades, &c. ; to 
decline to finish work already in the hands of other slaters who 
may or may not require money from the builder.” 

THE hydraulic machinery erected at the Imperial Institute 
by Messrs. Archibald Smith & Stevens, of Battersea, is of a 
very comprehensive character. It comprises two large passenger- 
lifts, rising one on each side of the entrance-hall, and fitted 
with very handsome cages, specially designed to harmonise 
with the surroundings. These machines are of the makers’ 
now well-known “Reliance” type. There are also two 
hydraulic coal-lifts for the general service of the building, 
another coal and goods lift running the full height, and specially 
devoted to the kitchen and refreshment department, and in the 
same section two hydraulic service-lifts. In the east tower is 
erected a large lift for raising heavy museum objects to the top- 
most floor. All these machines are of the “ Reliance” pattern, 
and manufactured under Messrs. Stevens and Major’s patents. 
In addition to the foregoing there is a large platform-lift, with 
direct-acting ram of solid steel, designed to raise loads of 3 tons 
to the upper level of the great gallery running east and west. 
This machine is placed outside the building, and travels within 
a strong lattice-tower of wrought-iron erected by the same 
engineers. Similar but smaller lifts of short travel are provided 
for reception of coal and stores, and for dealing with refuse 
from the boiler-house. All these machines are worked by water 
at 700 lbs, pressure per square inch, supplied from a large 
hydraulic accumulator, which is in turn constantly replenished 
by a pair of duplex steam pumping-engines. The water after 
use in the lifts is all returned to a receiving-tank in the engine- 
room, and thence repumped through the accumulator. There 
is consequently no waste of water, but simply a constantly cir- 
culating system, costing nothing except coal for the generation 
of steam. The action of the pumping-engine is controlled 
automatically by the lifts themselves. For instance, on starting 
in the morning steam is turned on to the pumps, and they in 
about four minutes fill the accumulator and then stop auto- 
matically. Everything now stands at rest till an attendant 
makes a journey in any lift, which, withdrawing water from the 
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accumulator, lowers the ram, and this movement restarts the 
pumps. These continue working so long as the lifts are using 
water, or till the accumulator is again full, when they again at 
once stop. This cycle of operations repeats itself automatically 
as often as required, and so long as steam is kept left in the 
| boilers, no attention being required beyond an occasional visit 
with the oil-can. The whole of this machinery has proved very 
satisfactory under test, and is now in daily use. 

THE Pontefract Rural Sanitary Authority have taken up in 
earnest the solution of the sanitary difficulties presented by their 
importart district, which occupies a large section of the rapidly- 
advancing West Yorkshire coalfield. It is, in fact, due to this 
| coalfield that increasing populations imperatively demand 

efficient drainage and water-supply. That the difficulties are 
_not slight may be inferred from the fact that the rivers Aire and 
Calder, at a point below their confluence, intersect the 
authority’s district where the current is most sluggish, the river 
being dammed up with pools or navigable reaches four or five 
miles in length. Those acquainted with hydraulic questions 
will appreciate the importance of this obstacle, especially where 
scattered rural populations are to be drained. In March last 
the authority received a scheme for the drainage and sewage 
treatment of Burton-Salmon, an entirely agricultural township, 
at acost of 1,500/. This scheme, which, small as it is, involves 
a pumping-lift of some Io or 12 feet, has been accepted by the 
township. In Maya scheme for the drainage of Brotherton 
township, at a cost of 2,700/,, was received, which also involved 
pumping, while on Saturday, the roth inst., three alternative 
schemes were submitted for the drainage of Glasshoughton 
township, at a cost varying from 3,000/, to 4,000/. Two of 
these schemes are for combining respectively with the adjacent 
districts of Castleford and Whitwood by discharging the bulk 
of the sewage into their respective sewer systems at a fixed 
charge per house, and the third was for dealing with the bulk 
of the sewage within and by the township itself. This self- 
contained scheme was recommended by the authority’s 
engineer, Mr. Malcolm Paterson, M.Inst.C,E., of Bradford, as 
by far the most efficient and economical. In this case three 
alternative schemes are by gravitation only, so far as the town- 
ship itself is concerned, but the Castleford system, which also 
was designed in 1875 by Mr. Paterson, involves a lift of no less 
than 60 feet. Incidentally in the engineer’s report it was men- 
tioned that during the past year alone the population has in 
creased 18 per cent., and that this was entirely due to the 
operation of the newly-completed water-supply, thus showing 
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above schemes it is proposed to treat the sewage on land, | depth. ‘The style of architecture selected is the monumental 
which is undoubtedly the best resource in rural districts. Italian Renaissance. The total cost is estimated at ten million 
: marks, and the buildings are to be completed within ten years. 

THE alterations and repairs to Linlithgow Palace, carried 
out by Mr. R. Philip, are now completed. The principal parts 
on which improvement have been effected are the King’s 
Kitchen, old Parliament Hall, Chapel Royal, Priest’s Residence, 
and “ The Confessional.” The floors are laid with concrete of 
reddish tint. Further repairs will be made next season, and a 
fountain also will be erected in the grounds. 

THE Liverpool City Council have decided to seek Parlia- 
mentary powers to get rid of obligation to support the ten 
Corporation churches, and to secure the sites of two of them in 
the centre of the city on payment of a lump sum of 97,000/. to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. During the past five years 
these churches have cost the municipality nearly 2,900/. per 
annum, 


AN inquiry has been held by the Local Government Board 
at the Town Hall, Hanley, into the application of the Town 
Council for sanction to borrow 16,000/. for the purposes of 
laying out public walks and pleasure-grounds, 2,000/, for sewer- 
age works and 8oo/. for street improvements, 

THE Postal Authorities have purchased a plot of ground at 
the corner of Chapel Street and St. Peter’s Place for the pur- 
pose of erecting a new Post Office for Harrogate. 

THE Scotsman says:—During the past three months a 
large squad of workmen have been employed on the hill known 
as Castle Law, in the parish of Forgandenny, Strathearn, 
unearthing what remains of an ancient British fortress. The 
area of the fort, which is elliptical in form, is very extensive, and 
the strength of the structure may be imagined when it is stated 
that the walls are 18 feet thick, some of the stones of which 
they are composed being of immense size. A few relics have 
already been obtained. The view from the rampart is said to 
ing is gradually being removed from the stately new building | be one of the finest in Strathearn. _It is anticipated that plans 
outside the Brandenburg gate, which has been in course of , of the fort and an account of the relics found will be laid before 
erection for the Imperial Diet since the spring of 1884, the | the Scottish Antiquarian Society. 
plans for the new Prussian Houses of Parliament have now ACCORDING to the Lzzcoln Chronicle the name of Lincoln 
been completed, and have received the Royal sanction. They | is associated all the world over with works in iron, and we are 
will cover the ground between the Leipzige Strasse and the | so accustomed to see train-loads of engines, boilers and 
Prinz Albrecht Strasse, upon which stand the premises now ; machines of all kinds leaving the city for home use or export 
occupied by the Imperial Diet, the Prussian Upper House, and that one is apt to overlook anything of an extraordinary 
a few other smaller buildings and private houses, forming a . character. Having heard that a boiler of immense proportions 


VARIETIES. 


At Pitlochry Messrs. A. & J. Macnaughton, manufacturers, 
have just completed the successful installation of etectric light 
in their tweed mills and warehouses. 

A SUB-COMMITTEE has been appointed to consider and 
report tothe Dundee Police Commissioners as to the advisable- 
ness of lighting the leading thoroughfares in the centre of the 
city with electricity. 

THE Town Council of Hanley have decided to adopt electric 
lighting for the town. 

THE Carlisle ournal says :—The excavations are practically 
over at Hardknot Castle, Eskdale, and this extensive buried 
camp of the Roman legions awaits a visit from the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archzological Society, 
who intend visiting the locality on the 21st and 22nd inst. The 
public are very much indebted to Lord Muncaster, to whom 
Hardknot now belongs, and to the Society for the trouble and 
expense they have jointly been at to lay bare this once famous 
stronghold of the conquering and colonising Romans, 

THE old county buildings in County Square, Paisley, pur- 
chased by the burgh municipal authorities, which have been 
undergoing structural alteration and internal adornment for the 
past year, have been formally opened to the public. The cost 
of the improvements is estimated at about 2,000/. 

PLANS of new school buildings for the parish of St. James, 
Moss Side, have been prepared by Mr. J. Lowe, architect, and 
approved by the Education Department of the Government. 
Accommodation will be provided for over 600 day scholars. 


how the supply of vital needs influences population. In all the | spacious parallelogram 265 métres in length and 115 métres in 
THE Zzmes Berlin correspondent says :—While the scaffold- 
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was about to be forwarded from the works of Messrs. Penney 
& Co., we were readily granted permission to see what is 
certainly one of the largest, if not the very largest, boiler ever 
built in Lincoln. It is 216 horse-power nominal, and is tested 
to 300 lbs., so as to work safely at 150 lbs. pressure, and at this 
will give off no less than 500 horse-power. The boiler is for 
yeaa an estate in the West Indies, its price being close upon 

oo/. 

THE restoration of Ingham parish church, Norfolk, is to be 
carried out under the direction of Mr. A. S. Hewitt, architect, 
Yarmouth. 

_THE Stockport Town Council have appointed a committee 
to inquire into the probable cost of erecting a Town Hall for 
the borough. 

THE Devon and Exeter Gazette says that during the 
progress of the work of restoring the ancient parish church of 
Membury an interesting discovery was made of an old Roman 
pillar, which tends to prove that before the present edifice was 
erected there was a church on the same site. It is expected 
that the work of renovation will be completed by Christmas. 
About 1,200, have been raised, but more funds are needed. 

THE Hampshire Advertiser says :—We are glad to learn 
that, having now in hand a sufficient sum to warrant a com- 
mencement of the proposed new church at Gurnard, Isle of 
Wight, a contract has been entered into with Mr. G. W. Ball, 
for about 1,200/. 

AT an extraordinary general meeting of the Governors of 
University College, Dundee, it was agreed to confirm the reso- 
lutions of the previous meeting in reference to the extension of 
the college buildings. These provide for the alteration and 
extension of the east block of the college buildings and for the 
improvement of the front elevation at a cost not to exceed 
5,000/, 

_ THE Staffordshire Advertiser says:—A figure of Dean 
Bickersteth, to whose exertions the restoration of the west 
front of Lichfield Cathedral was greatly due, has been added 
this week to the figures that adorn the west front. At the time 
the other figures were placed in position one of the rural deans 
obtained subscriptions to provide a figure of Dr. Bickersteth, 
and the order was placed with a noted London sculptor, who 
has carried out hiscommission. The figure arrived in Lichfield, 
but was not fixed, the Chapter having previously resolved not 
to allow figures of any living person, the Queen excepted. Now 
that Dean Bickersteth is about to vacate his appointment and 


leave Lichfield, the Chapter have allowed the figure to be 
placed in its proper position. A vacant niche was left on the 
north side of the north-west turret in the third row of figures. 


SALE OF BUILDING PLOTS. 


THE beauties of Kingston-on-Thames and the neighbourhood. 
are too well known to require enlarging on as a district for resi- 
dential houses. It will, therefore, doubtless interest many of 
our readers to call attention to the forthcoming opportunity of 
acquiring freehold sites for riverside residences within easy 
reach of London, on the 21st inst., when Mr. F. G. Wheatley 
will offer for sale by auction fifty-one plots of freehold building 
land on the banks of the Thames, free of tithe and land-tax, 
being the final portion of the Albany Park Estate. The 
whole property will be offered on the 21st, excepting plots that 
may have been purchased previously by private contract. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE third annual Congress of Scottish district councils for 
the National Registration of Plumbers was held last week in 
the Town Hall, Dundee. Lord Provost Mathewson presided, 
and there was a very good attendance of representatives of the 
principal municipal, sanitary and educational authorities of 
Scotland, in addition to a very large number of representative 
master and operative plumbers, architects, sanitarians, &c., 
from all the chief cities and towns of Scotland. Among the 
gentlemen on the platform were:—Mr. Leng, M.P., Dr. 
Farquharson, M.P., Mr. Whitelaw, M.P., Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, M.P. (the Civil Lord of the Admiralty), the Lord 
Dean of Guild, Mr. Charles Hudson (warden), Sir Philip 
Magnus (renter warden), and Mr. Alderman Stuart Knill, 
past-master of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London ; 
Lord Provost Stewart, Aberdeen; Professor Crum-Brown, 
Edinburgh University ; Dr. Lennon, medical officer of health, 
Dundee ; Councillor Currie, Dumfries ; ex-Bailie Ogilvie, 
Dundee; Mr. Frank W. Young, Dundee Technical School ; 
Bailie Keith; ex-Bailie McNeil, Kirkcaldy; Mr. William 
Hay, town clerk; Dr. Ebenezer Duncan, vice-president of 
the Sanitary Association of Scotland ; Principal Grant-Ogilvie, 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh ; Bailie Crombie, Aberdeen ; 
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Bailie Dykes, Dumfries ; Councillor Currie, chairman of the 
Dumfries Local Authority under the Public Health Act; Mr. 
B. Ritchie, chairman of the Dundee Health Committee and 
secretary to the Trades Council. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted by the 
Congress :— 

Moved by Sir Philip Magnus, seconded by Mr. W. P. 
Buchan, Glasgow, and passed, “That it is desirable that 
students in plumbing classes should pursue a systematic course 
of instruction in the principles of science underlying plumbing, 
and in the technology and practice of the trade ; that the course 
should cover a definite number of years, and that district 
councils should be strongly recommended to have, wherever 
possible, suitable workshop instruction instituted in connection 
with plumbing classes.” 

Moved by ex-Bailie Pyper, Aberdeen, seconded by Bailie 
Dykes, Dumfries, and passed, “ That this Congress of represen- 
tatives of the public sanitary authorities, medical profession, 
educationalists and plumbers of Scotland, is of opinion that 
technical education for plumbers is a matter of national im- 
portance ; that the provision of such education is exceptionally 
difficult and costly ; that it is essential to the preservation of 
the public health that such education should be promoted in all 
districts, and that the special claim of the Congress for financial 
aid should be brought prominently before the attention of 
municipal corporations and county councils who have funds at 
their disposal under Acts of Parliament for educational 
purposes.” 

Moved by Mr. William Anderson, Glasgow, seconded by 
Mr. Alexander Davidson, Perth, and passed, “That district 
councils be urged to take immediate steps to recommend all 
plumbers within their jurisdiction to adopt indentures in their 
employment of apprentices, and that they put into these inden- 
tures clauses requiring such apprentices to attend plumbing 
classes where such are in operation, and that the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers be asked to send to the district councils 
a special form of indenture.” 

Moved by Dr. Ebenezer Duncan, chairman of the Sanitary 
Association of Scotland, seconded by Mr. James Dickie, 
Glasgow, and passed, “ That it be a recommendation to the 
various district councils that steps be taken for enabling 
plumbers who have been ten years at the trade to obtain re- 
gistration without examination on duly satisfying the councils 
of their qualifications.” 

Moved by Councillor Currie, Dumfries, seconded by Bailie 
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St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. The Workhouse, Sunderland. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. Leeds and County Conservative Club. 


Guy’s Hospital, London (The Oollege).| Bristol Liberal Club. 
Bethnal Green Hospital, London. Hastings Conservative Club. 
Children’s Hospital, London. Registry of Deeds, Dublin. 
New Schools, Peterborough, for the Great Northern Railway Company. 
New Board Schools, Manor Park, E.; East Ham, E.; Burnley, Leicester; 
Newport (Mon.), Castlethorpe, &c. 

Arundel, Dacre and Granville Houses (Duke of Norfolk’s Estates). 
St. Peter’s Church, Vere St.,W. Killorglin Church, co. Kerry, Ireland. 


Law Courts, Dublin. - Hospital Convalescent Home, Parkwood. 


Stephenson, Dundee, and _ passed, “That municipal and 
county health authorities should be recommended to frame and 
enforce by-laws under Public Health Acts for the better con- 
struction of plumbers’ work in all sanitary appliances, and that 
where practicable they should consult the central or district 
council for the National Registration of Plumbers in framing 
such by-laws, and that wherever possible a qualified registered 
plumber should be appointed to supervise the carrying out of 
such work.” 

Moved by Mr. J. Grierson, town clerk, Dumfries, seconded 
by Mr. W. P. Buchan, Glasgow, “ That in the opinion of this 
Congress of representatives of the public sanitary authorities, 
medical profession, educationalists and plumbers of Scotland, it 
is important that the resolutions adopted by the Congress, and 
the views expressed by the representatives of the district 
councils should be formulated, and that a statement-embodying 
these views should be presented as a memorial to Parliament ; 
and, further, that the members of the Congress should urge 
upon their several representatives in Parliament the importance 
of their supporting the Registration Bill, and expediting its 
passing into law. That the Lord Provost of Dundee, as 
chairman of the Congress, sign the memorial on behalf of the 
Congress.” , 

Moved by Bailie Crombie, Aberdeen, seconded by ex-Bailie 
Pyper, Aberdeen, “That the Congress meet in Aberdeen in 


1893.” 


CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


TuIs Society recently visited the cold-meat store of Messrs. 
Nelson Bros., Limited, at Nelson’s Wharf, Lambeth. The 
store is said to be the largest in the world, being capable of 
holding 270,000 sheep. It was designed by Sir Frederick 
Bramwell, Bart., and Mr. H. Graham Harris. The store may 
roughly be described as a brick box, 150 feet long by 150 feet 
wide and 4o feet deep, buried in the ground to the extent of 
20 feet. The only openings into it are at the top. Inside this 
brick box is a wooden one, disconnected from. the brick walls, 
and having six wooden floors in it, these being so constructed 
that the cold air can circulate through them. In order that the 
unloading of the barges which receive the meat from the ships 
in the docks below bridge may be expedited as much as pos- 
sible, a 100-feet jetty has been constructed, which, with a 
private dock inside the wharf, enables eleven barges to be un- 
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Ample provision has been made for the 
‘distribution of the meat for the purposes of consumption. As 
many as twenty vans can be loaded at one time. The cooling 
is effected by two 65-ton De la Vergne engines and apparatus, 
constructed by Messrs. L. Sterne & Co., and by one of Messrs. 
Haslam’s cold-air machines, capable of circulating 212,000 cubic 
feet of air per hour at a temperature of 60 deg. to 100 deg. 
below zero. The store is lighted by electricity, and has all 
modern lifting and other necessary appliances. -. During the last 
twelve months two and a half million sheep have been ‘imported 
by Messrs. Nelson Bros. 


loaded at one time. 


A BIRMINGHAM CRAFTSMAN. 


WE greatly regret to announce the death of Mr. Joseph Moore, 
says the Birmingham Post, who for many years past has been 
justly recognised as the most eminent Birmingham medallist 
and die-sinker. Mr. Moore, who was in his seventy-sixth 
year, had, until March last, been remarkable for his uniformly 
good health, and for a vigorous working power surprising in a 
man of his age. In March he had a somewhat serious illness, 
from which he never completely recovered, but gradually 
declined until his death, which occurred at his residence in 
Pitsford Street, Birmingham, adjoining his workshops, for he 
was one of the few remaining Birmingham employer-workers 
who observed to the last the once general rule of living on 
their business premises. Although a Birmingham man by 
descent and by lifelong residence, Mr. Moore was not actually 
so by birth. When he was born in 1817, his parents resided at 
Eastbourne ; but they removed to Birmingham within a few 
weeks of their child’s birth, and here Mr. Moore has continued 
to live, almost literally without intermission, for in another 
respect he conformed to an old Birmingham habit, long since 
disused, that of very rarely taking a holiday. In early “life he 
showed much aptitude in drawing, and this led to his 
apprenticeship to Thomas Halliday, a die-sinker, who then 
stood at the head of his profession, and who had workshops in 
Newhall Street. For some time the young student attended 
the drawing classes held by the late Samuel Lines, of Temple 
Row, but mostly he was self-taught ; and much the same may 
be said of his acquirements in die-sinking, for he was constantly 
at work, developing and perfecting his executive skill, while 
most youths of his age would occupy their leisure in amusement. 
For a good many years of his early working life Mr. Moore was 
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engaged solely in the production of dies for commercial purpuses, 
chiefly button-dies, metal buttons of an ornamental character 
being then a staple branch of Birmingham industry ; but even 
while so occupied as the means of earning a livelihood, he had 
a strong bias towards the purely artistic side of die- sinking, the 
production of medals worthy to rank as individual works of art. 
His first serious effort of this kind—one which has rarely been 
surpassed—was made under circumstances which seemed to 
hinder rather than to assist the fulfilment of his wishes. In 
conjunction with a fellow apprentice, John Allen, a highly- 
ingenious mechanician, Mr. Moore entered into manufacturing 
business in Great Hampton Row, where, under the style of 
Allen & Moore, the firm largely made the engraved metal cups, 
vases and boxes, once so greatly in vogue, but which have long 
since gone out of fashion. These wares were engine-cut, on 
bodies coated with colour, and portions being cut away by the 
lathe, the patterns, chiefly designed by Mr. Moore, were left in 
colour in low relief. For the production of these works Mr. 
Allen invented machines of great ingenuity. The firm also 
engaged in the manufacture of Japier-maché wares, on which a 
high degree of artistic quality was conferred by landscapes, 
flowers and other ornamental designs, executed in most in- 
stances by Mr. Charles Piddock, an artist friend and co-worker 
with the partners. Many of the drawings for the metalwork 
and for other productions were made by Mr. Green, an artist of 
rare delicacy of hand, and who was then a respected member 
of the Birmingham Society of Artists. Owing to changes of 
fashion and other causes the enterprise of Messrs. Allen & 
Moore failed to attain permanent success, the works were 
closed, and Mr. Moore, having lost all he had, began business 
for himself as a die-sinker, first in Summer Lane, and. after 
wards in Pitsford Street, where he remained until his death. 

It was during the period above described, and amidst many 
distractions of business and heavy demands on his time for the 
production of working dies, that Mr. Moore executed a singu- 
larly fine medal. It was of considerable size, nearly 4 inches 
in diameter. On the obverse was a boldly-modelled head, the 
“ Salvator Mundi” of Leonardo da Vinci, and on the reverse 
was a reproduction of Ary Scheffer’s picture of the “ Christus 
Consolator,” a composition which is full of figures of the sick 
and suffering, appealing for consolation to Our Lord, who is 
seated as the central figure. It was an exceedingly bold 
undertaking to attempt to render these conceptions by means 
of the chisel, the punch, the hammer and the die. Only an 
ambitious artist could have ventured upon the effort ; only a 
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true artist could have achieved it. Mr. Moore succeeded to a 
marvel, and when he sent to M. Scheffer a copy of the medal, 
he had the gratification of receiving from the painter a well- 
merited letter of congratulation. ‘‘ Your medal,” wrote M. 
Scheffer, “has immortalised my picture; it will outlive the 
canvas.” Only a few copies of this notable work were struck, 
and the connoisseurs of medals who are so fortunate as to 
possess examples value them highly. Such a work naturally 
established Mr. Moore’s reputation, and gave him command of 
the best and most difficult die-sinking work thenceforward done 
in Birmingham. A great part of what he did—by far the 
largest part—did not, however, bear his name. It was exe- 
cuted, to use a familiar term, “for the trade.” Commissions 
for medals, portrait medals, commemorative medals, prize 
medals, not only for Britain but for the colonies, were entrusted 
to trading firms ; they came to Mr. Moore often for the designs, 
and always for the execution of the work; and, as a recog- 
nised part of such arrangements, the medals bore the names of 
“ Messrs. So-and-so,” as the producers—the name of the artist, 
designer and engraver found no place upon them. The writer 
of this notice often urged Mr. Moore to break through a 
custom which robbed him of legitimate credit, and of late years 
he sometimes did so; but as a rule the trade tradition and the 
necessities of business were too strong. Occasionally, how- 
ever, and with increasing frequency in recent years, commis- 
sions came direct to Mr. Moore, and on these medals his name 
of course appears. A small selection of his works was pre- 
sented by him some time ago to the Corporation Art Gallery ; 
but these, interesting as they are, do not sufficiently exhibit his 
qualities as a designer and as adie-sinker. If some which bear 
other names could he added to them, it would be seen how 
high a rank as a medallist is really taken by this Birmingham 
artist. One thing should be specially noted. Though Mr. 
Moore employed other artist workmen in his business—one of 
his sons amongst them—the finest of his works were cut from 
first to last by his own hand ; a hand which was wonderfully 
firm, true and dexterous, guided by a keenness of sight mar- 
vellous in its long preservation, and by a taste which was 
instinctive in its refinement, and to which long cultivation had 
added certainty of application. 

Apart from his art and his business Mr. Moore’s life was 
altogether uneventful. He had a keen appreciation of pictorial 
and musical art, he was one of the founders and the first presi- 
dent of a well-known artistic society, the Midland Art Club. 
One singular note of his character was absolute devotion to his 
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art. Down to the close he was an assiduous worker at the 
designing stand or at the engraving bench. The happiness of 
his life, indeed, lay in his work; and having regard to this 
characteristic and to his fine and endearing personal qualities, 
it may be truly said of him that a happier life was never spent, 
and certainly no worthier one. 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, PORTSMOUTH. 


WE are informed that the judges have made awards for 
excellence of appliances for water supply and sewerage to the - 
Portsmouth Water Fittings Co., Shanks’s enamelled iron bath ; 
Portsmouth Water Fittings Co., Shanks’s independent spray 
and plunge bath; Geo. Jennings, cabinet lavatory stand ; 
Milne, Sons & Macfie, brass syphon traps ; Water Carriage 
Engineering Co., flush indicator; W. Clements, Abell & Co., 
balanced water cart ; Water Carriage Engineering Co., auto- 
matic flushing syphon, with tipping bucket at outlet ; and E. R. 
Palmer, Palmer’s automatic flushing syphon. 


CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT IN AUSTRALIA. 


THE following is a copy of the draft of the conditions prepared 
by the Council of the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, with 
amendments suggested by the committee of the Council, 
proposed to be adopted by the Institute :— 

1. The contractor is to provide everything of every sort and 
kind which, in the opinion of the architect, may be necessary 
and requisite for the execution of the several works included in 
the contract in a substantial and workmanlike manner accord- 
ing to the true intent and meaning of the drawings and 
specification taken either separately or altogether (which are to 
be signed by the architect and the contractor), and whether the. 
satne may or may not be particularly described in the specifica- 
tion or shown on the drawings, provided that the same are 
reasonably and obviously to be inferred therefrom, and whether 
there be any discrepancy between the drawings and specifica- 
tion or not. Subject to the provisions of the clause (Arbitration 
Clause) hereof, the decision of the architect as to the true 
intent and meaning of the drawings and specification shall be 
final. 

2. The contractor shall comply in every particular with the 
provisions of the Melbourne Building Act, 1849, and the 
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Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works Act, 1890, and 
with all rules, regulations, and by-laws made _ thereunder 
‘respectively, and with all local and municipal regulations and 
by-laws, and shall give all notices required to be given by 
such Acts, regulations, or by-laws, and shall pay all fees and 
bear all costs connected therewith. 


Works to be set out by Contractor. 

3. The contractor shall, after the architect has given the 
starting-point, levels, and boundaries, set out accurately, at his 
own expense, all the works comprised in this contract agreeably 
to the drawings and specification, and shall be held responsible 
for their being so set out and_executed accordingly. 


Materials, Labour, Tools, &¢., 10 be Provided by Contractor, 
unless otherwise Specified. 

4. All labour, scaffolding, hoarding, barricades, machinery, 
implements, tools and materials necessary for the completion 
of the works to be provided, fixed and maintained by the con- 
tractor at his own risk and expense, unless where distinctly 
specified to the contrary, and the consideration money men- 
tioned in the contract shall (subject to these general conditions) 
be deemed to be the contract price, and shall be accepted by 
the contractor in full satisfaction and discharge for all work 
done under this contract. 


‘All Materials and Plant brought upon3the Premises to become 
the Property of the Proprietor. 

5. All plant and materials brought upon the premises by the 
contractor shall from the time at which they or any of them 
tay be so brought, and during and until the completion of the 
works, become and be the property of the employer, and the 
contractor shall not be entitled to remove the same without the 
written consent of the architect until the completion of the 
works, but the employer is not in any way answerable for any 
loss or damage which may happen to or in respect of any such 
plant or materials, either by the same being lost or stolen or 
destroyed or injured by weather or any other cause. 

6. Should the contractor not commence work upon the site 
within days of the date hereof, the contract may be deter- 
mined and re-let at the risk of the contractor after two days’ 
notice in writing from the architect. 

7. The contractor shall, at his own expense, clear away 
from the premises on completion of the works, or when so 
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machinery, implements, tools, materials and rubbish which 
may be thereon. 


Figured Dimensions to be preferred to Scale. 


8. Wherever the dimensions are written or figured upon the 
drawings or in the specification, such dimensions shall be taken 
as correct, although they may not correspond with the measure- 
ment by the scale, which is only to be used when no written 
dimensions are given, and the drawings to a large scale are to 
be considered as more correct than those to a smaller scale. 
But where material discrepancies between scale and figured 
dimensions may be discovered after signing the contract, the 
contractor shall be entitled to be supplied with drawings in 
which the scale and figured dimensions agree for the purpose 
of executing the works of the contract. 


Architect to have Power to make Alterations in Contract. 

9. The architect shall have power from time to time to make 
any alterations in the works as set forth in the drawings and 
specification, whether such alterations involve additions to or 
deductions from the contract price, and such alterations, addi- 
tions or deductions shall be performed by the contractor, and 
shall not invalidate the contract ; but the amount and value of 
the work as altered shall, unless previously to the commence- 
ment of the work the same has been fixed and agreed upon by 
the contractor and architect by writing under their hands, be 
fixed by the architect, and be added to or deducted from the 
contract price as the case may require, and such amount and 
value shall be the limit of the contractor’s claim in respect of 
such alterations. In fixing the amount and value aforesaid the 
architect will adopt the rates and prices contained in the 


schedule of prices, if any, which the contractor has annexed to 


his tender, so far as the same can in the opinion of the architect 
be applied to the work in question, and his decision thereon 
shall, subject to the provisions of Clause - thereof, be final and 
binding on all parties. 

Extra Work. 

10. No work of any kind or description whatsoever will be 
regarded as an extra or paid for as such, unless previously to 
the commencement thereof the contractor obtains from the 
architect a written order for the same, and no deviations or 


_ substitutions of any kind will be permitted, or shall be made, 


without the written consent of the architect. The amount and 
value of such extras, deviations or substitutions shall be ascer- 
tained and fixed in the same manner as is provided in the pre- 
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‘ceding ‘clause. with respect to alterations. If {the contractor 
shall be required to do any work which he considers is extra 
and for which the.architect shall not have given a written order, 
the contractor shall, notwithstanding anything herein contained, 
execute such work, but he shall be entitled to have the question 
‘in dispute and the amount and value of the work settled by 
arbitration as in Clause hereof is provided. 


Time of Completion—Liquidated Damages. 

11. The works included in the contract shall be completed 
on or before the day of or within the extended or 
enlarged time hereinafter mentioned ; and if the contractor fail 
to complete and deliver them up to the employer by that day 
‘or time he shall pay to the proprietor the sum of OS _) for 
eachandevery during which the work may remain unfinished 
or not delivered up beyond the day or time aforesaid (as the 
case may be), and the proprietor may deduct such sum from 
any money due from him to the contractor, or obtain payment 
of it in any way he may think fit, and such payment shall be 
made as and for ascertained liquidated damages for such 
default, and not by way of penalty. 


Extension of Time. 

12. In the event of any such alteration as aforesaid being 
made, the contractor shall execute and complete the works 
contracted for, with such alterations, in the same manner as if 
they had been originally comprised in the works of the con- 
tract, and the period for completing the entire works shall not 
exceed the period limited for completion of the original work. 
Provided, that if the contractor shall deem the works delayed 
by material alterations, by unusually or excessively bad weather, 
or by strikes affecting the building trade; he may apply to the 
architect, who shall from time to time, if he think the cause 
sufficient, but not otherwise, allow by writing under his hand 
such an extension of time as he shall consider proper, in which 
case the liquidated damages aforesaid will not be incurred 
during such extended time; but no such extension of time 
shall be granted unless a claim therefor is made in writing at 
the time of such alleged delay. 


Power to take Possession. 

13. If the architect, at any time or times during the pro- 
gress of the work, either before or after the expiration of the 
contract time, shall discover that the contractor is using bad 
materials or workmanship, or is not proceeding with the works 
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in a_ satisfactory or sufficiently expeditious manner, the em- 


ployer by the architect may give to the contractor or his fore- 
man notice in writing requiring the work to be proceeded with 
regularly and effectually, or the causes of complaint rectified ; 
and in cases of default on the part of the contractor for a 
period days, or in case the contractor shall become 
insolvent, or compound with his creditors, or make any assign- 
ment for the benefit of his creditors, it shall be lawful for the 
employer by the architect to enter upon and take possession of 
the works and to employ any other person or persons to carry 
on and complete the same and to.authorise him or them to use 
the plant, materials and property of the contractor upon the 
works, and the costs and charges incurred in any way in carry- 
ing on and completing the said works are to be paid to the 
employer by the contractor, or may be set off by the employer 
against any moneys due or to come due to the contractor, and 
the employer shall have a lien on the said plant, materials and 
property, unless and until the architect shall certify in writing 
that the same are not further required and that there is no sum 
of money due by the contractor to the employer, in connection 
with the carrying on or completion of the said works. 


Removal of Objectionable Materials or Work. 


14. Should any materiai or workmanship which, in the 
opinion of the architect, is of an inferior or different character 
from that described in the specification be at any time used in 
any part of the building, or be delivered on the premises, the 
contractor shall immediately cause the same to be removed and 
satisfactorily replaced; and if upon the architect giving a 
written notice to the contractor to effect any such removal and 
replacement the same de not carried out within the time men- 
tioned in the notice, the employer shall be at liberty to employ 
other persons to effect the same, and all such expenses, loss, or 
damage as in the opinion-of the architect may have been occa- 
sioned thereby shall be borne by the contractor, and the 
amount thereof paid by him or deducted by the employer from 
any money that may be or become due to the contractor on 
account of this contract. 

15. The contractor shall commence, proceed with, and com- 
pletely finish the whole of the works under the superintendence 
of the architect, and shall permit all persons authorised or 
appointed by the architect to visit and inspect the works or any 
part thereof at all times and places during the progress of the 
same, and shall previde sufficient safe and proper facilities for 
such inspection. 
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16. That should a clerk of works be appointed to whom 
objection is taken by the contractor within days of having 
teceived notice of such appointment, the question as to whether 
he should be continued in his position shall be referred for 
decision to an architect nominated by the architect, and who 
shall be the president or one of the vice-presidents of the 
R.V.1.A., and a contractor nominated by the contractor, and 
‘who shall be the president or one of the vice-presidents of the 
Builders and Contractors’ Association. Should these two be 
unable to agree, they shall appoint ‘an umpire, and the decision 
of the referees or of the umpire shall be final and binding on 
all parties. The costs of the reference and award shall be at 
the discretion of the referees or umpire, as the case may be. 
The contractor shall not be entitled, on account of any objec- 
tion made by him to the clerk of works in the manner afore- 
said, to refuse to act under such clerk of works pending the 
decision of the objection. 

17. The employer is at all times to have free access to the 
works, and is to have full power to send workmen upon the 
premises to execute works not included in the contract, for 
whose operations the contractors are to afford every reasonable 
facility during ordinary. working hours, provided that such 
‘operations shall be carried on in such a manner as not to 
impede the progress of the works included in the contract ; but 
the contractors are not to be responsible for any damage which 
may happen to or be occasioned by any such works. Possession 
of the ground or works shall not be deemed to mean that the 
contractor is to have exclusive possession, but only a limited 
possession in order to enable him to perform the works of the 
‘contract. 

: Suspension of Works. 

18. The contractor, upon receiving a written notice from the 
architect, shall suspend the whole or any portion of the works 
for a period not exceeding . weeks, shall resume the same 
when directed, and complete the whole without extra charge for 
such suspension. The period limited for completion of the 
original work, or any extension of time which may be allowed 
as aforesaid, shall be enlarged for a time equal in length to the 
period of such suspension ; but if in the opinion of the architect 
additional expense shall be actually incurred by the contractor 
by reason of any rise in the cost of labour or materials during 
the time of such suspension, the architect shall in his final 
certificate fix the amount of such additional expense, and the 
same when so fixed shall be added to the amount due and be 
paid by the employer to the contractor. In the event of such 


suspension exceeding thirty days the contractor shall be entitled 
to interest at the rate of per cent. per annum on the difference 
between the value of the work done as determined by the archi- 
tect at the time of such suspension and the amount which has 
been paid to the contractor at such time. Provided, that in the 
event of suspension in consequence of the materials or work- 
manship being of inferior character or different to that 
described in specification, or on account of any other breach 
of this contract, the above limit to the period of suspension and 
the apes conditions as to allowances for suspension shall not 
apply. 
Final Measurement and Certificate. 

19. The measuring of the works from time to time to enable 
the contractor to receive payments on account thereof, shall not 
prevent all the works from being re-measured before the final 
certificate is granted bythe architect ; and should any certifi- 
cate be granted to enable the contractor to receive advances of 
money, such certificate or certificates shall not limit or prevent 
the architect from calling upon the contractor to remove any 
defective or objectionable work before the final certificate ; and 
the contractor shall, at his own cost, remove or replace such 
work according to the before-mentioned terms and clauses 
when so called upon. If at any time after the architect has 
given his final certificate it is found that inferior materials, or 
work different from that described in the specification, have or 
has been used in any part of the building, the contractor shall 
pay to the proprietor, such claim to be endorsed by architect sub- 
ject to reference, the costs and expenses which the employer has 
sustained and incurred, or which he may have to incur, to make 
the work comply with the terms of the specification, and also 
such other damages as the employer may have sustained by 
reason of the premises. 


Rate of Payment. 

20. Subject to all deductions and reservations herein pro- 
vided for, payment of the contract price or of any sum in addi- 
tion thereto will be made by the employer only on a written 
certificate from the architect stating the amount to be paid by the 
employer to the contractor, which amount shall not exceed 
per cent. of the value of the works executed. And such certifi- 
cates shall be given at intervals during the progress of the work, 
at the discretion of the architect, and be for amounts not less 
than £ at atime; and when, in the opinion of the architect, 
the works are practically completed, the contractor shall be 
entitled to receive from the employer, upon production of the 
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architect’s certificate (to that eftect), an amount which with the 
amounts previously certified to be due, shall be equal to per 
cent. of the contract sum ; and within weeks of the date 
of the last-mentioned certificate the balance of the contract 
price (subject to any such addition or deduction as aforesaid) 
will be paid by the employer to the contractor, upon the pro- 
duction of the architect’s written certificate stating the amount 
of such balance, provided that the contractor has executed and 
completed the works to the architect’s entire satisfaction. In 
ascertaining the amount of such balance, the architect Shall 
determine and decide what, if any, sum is to be paid or 
deducted for any breach of this contract which shall have been 
committed by the contractor or employer, or for non-completion 
of the works within the proper time, and his certificate specify- 
ing the balance due shall, subject to the provisions of Clause 
thereof, be binding and conclusive. 

21. The contractor shall repair all defects and damages and 
bear all risks of accidents happening to the works or any part 
of them from whatever cause, and shall insure the works and 
keep the same insured until completion, against loss or damages 
by fire, in an office to be approved in the joint names of the 
employer and contractor, for eighty per centum of the contract 
price, and shall upon request lodge the policies and the receipts 
for the premiums for the renewals of such policies with the 
architect. All moneys received under any such policies are to 
be applied in or towards the rebuilding or reparation of the 
work destroyed or injured. In case the contractor neglects 
after such request to lodge the policies or the receipts for the 
premiums of such policies with the architect, the employer shall 
be at liberty to insure and keep the said works insured and 
deduct the amount of the premiums paid, together with the 
cost and expenses thereof, from any moneys payable by him to 
the contractor, or may sue for and recover the same by process 
of law. 

22. The contractor, either personally or by a foreman or 
agent approved of by the architect and qualified to act for him 
in every respect, shall be continually present upon the works 
during working hours, and shall attend when required either at 
the office of the architect or at the works to receive orders and 
to give the necessary instructions to the workmen without 
making any charge for the same. Any order or notice given or 
served upon any such foreman or agent shall be deemed to be 
served on the contractor, who will be held personally respon- 
sible for the proceeding and acts of such foreman or agent 
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23. The contractor shall not sell or assign the execution of 
the works, or employ a sub-contractor for the execution of the 
same or any part thereof without the previous written consent 
of the architect. za ; 

Decision of Architects Final. 

24. The decision of the architect upon the quantity, quality 
and state of the work, and upon the general management thereof 
shall, subject to the arbitration clause, be final and conclusive on 
the employer and contractor. ; 

25. The architect may, at any time, require the contractor 
to dismiss any person in the contractor’s employ upon the 
works who may in the opinion of the architect be incompetent 
or misconduct himself, and such requirement shall be forthwith 
acted upon by the contractor. 

26. If the contractor or employer shall either actually or in 
the opinion of the architect commit any breach of this contract, 
the party in default shall pay to the other of them for and in 
respect of such breach such sum only as the architect shall 
ascertain and certify to be the amount occasioned by such 
breach, and the contractor and proprietor hereby respectively 
agree to pay and accept such sum in full satisfaction for such 
breach. Provided always that if either the contractor or em- 
ployer be dissatisfied with such decision of the architect, or 
with the decision of the architect with respect to the ‘quantity 
or value of the extras and omissions and variations on the 
contract, and questions of delay, or the withholding of certifi- 
cates, or as to the true intent and meaning of the drawings and 
specifications as to cost, and shall have otherwise complied with 
the requirements of the foregoing conditions, such dissatisfied 
party may give to the architect days’ notice in writing that 
he desires the matters in dispute to be referred to arbitra- 
tion, and thereupon such matters shall be submitted to the 
arbitration of or, in the event of his death 
or unwillingness to act, to , being members 
of the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects, and the award of 
the said or the said - (as the 
case may be) shall be final and binding on both contractor and 
employer, and neither party shall be entitled to commence or 
maintain any action upon any such breach or dispute until such 
matter shall have been referred or determined as hereinbefore 
provided, and then only for the amount or relief to which the 
arbitrator by his award finds either party is entitled. For the 
purpose of enabling the arbitrator to make his award he shall 
have all the powers conferred on arbitrators by the Supreme 
Court Act, 1890, and the costs of the submission, reference and 


respectively, 


OLITH. 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century. 


REGISTERED 
PATENTED IN AE. PATENTED IN 
England, = | Austria- 
Belgium, = Hungary, 
= Denmark, 
PrODOs 4b Beh debetntted 
Germany, [= 4 States 
Italy. a= |/ of America. 


"TRADE MARE. 


KALLKOLITH is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 
oil-colour. It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement, 
stone, plastering, &c, : 

CHEAPNESS,—It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight, 


ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-Ib. tin of KALLKOLITH goes further than three times the same quantity of oil-colour, 

DRYING POWERS,—It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour, 

DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 
een obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister, 


PAPER-HANGING,—Walls prepared with KALLEOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, give a great additional advantage to 
the hanging of all descriptions of papers. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
21 New Bricge Street, London, E.0.: February 28,1886. 75 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.: Feb. 15, 1887, 


I have had some trials made with the KALLKOLITH during the past few weeks, 'Wa'are pleased to tell you that the KALLKOLITH lied to 
u tha e supple us 


the results of which are very satisfactory. The KALLKOLITH is to be used as the 
first coat of paint on wood and otner substances, and is of such a nature that the | has been fairly tried, and we find that it answers all that you claim 
for it, 


ordinary work in Preparing for paint is considerably lessened, and the usual number of 
Siven coats now reduced, and, once fairly introduced in the market, I am certain there 


will be a large sale, J. WM. STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor, CAMPBELL, SMITH & co. 


Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs. each, net 40s., packing Included. Special terms to Wholesale Buyers and Skippers, 


Address—E. STUTTARD, 88 ADELAIDE ROAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON, SE, 
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award shall be in his discretion, and his award shall have the 
same effect as the certificate of the architect would have had if 
no reference to arbitration had been desired. 


Plans and Specification to remain the Property of the Architect, 


27. The specification and all drawings in connection with 
this contract are the absolute property of the architect, and 
must remain in his custody ; neither the employer nor the con- 
tractor shall have any claim, right, title or interest to or in such 
specification, plans or drawings, and all copies thereof supplied 
to the contractor shall, notwithstanding any payment to him for 
the same, be returned to the architect when the contractor 
receives the final certificate before referred to. 


Singular and Plural, 

28. Throughout these general conditions and throughout the 
specification and contract, unless repugnant to the sense or 
context, words importing the singular number shall include the 
plural number, and words importing the plural number only 
shall include the singular number. The word “architect” shall 
mean the architect for the time being employed by the proprietor 
in relation to the works above referred to. 

The above are the conditions of contract referred to in a 
contract dated day of 18 ,and made between 

, employer, of the one part, and , contractor, 
of the other part. 

And as between employer and architect and contractor and 
architect, we agree that we are bound thereby. 

, architect. 
» employer, 


Witness, » contractor. 


BUILDING LANDS. 


THERE are few more eligible sites for building on than what is 
known as the Highfield Park Estate at Caterham, in Surrey, 
which we have lately, by invitation, had the pleasure of inspect- 
ing, and which is announced to be sold towards the end of this 
month. The country all around Caterham is very attractive, 
while the salubrity of the atmosphere is freely acknowledged by 
all who have resided in or visited the locality. The estate 
referred to consists of only about ro or II acres, situated on the 
main road between Croydon and Godstone, close to the village 
of Caterham Valley, and is to be cut up into plots of suitable 


size for the erection of small or moderate-sized houses, for 
which there is said to be an undoubted demand. The land is 
situated on the slope of a valley, several hundred feet above 
sea-level, and is well sheltered by the surrounding hills, which 
present a romantic appearance. The subsoil is of a chalky 
character, while both water and gas mains are laid alongside 
the roads. The inducements offered for the acquisition of these 
freehold plots of land are of such a favourable character that 
builders, investors and others should in the ordinary course be 
prompt to take advantage of them. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the frm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

15474. George Cooper, for “Cooper’s pneumatic duplex 
rotary ventilator.” 

15496. The Tubular Lock Syndicate, Limited, and Frederick 
James Biggs, for “ Improvements in the manufacture of tubular 
locks.” 

15520. James Evans and Edwin Breadner, for “ An improved 
ventilating machine.” 

15548. Walter James Steel and Harry Chard Braham, for 
“ Improvements in sash-fasteners.” 

15554. Henry Harris Daniels, for “ Improvements in com- 
bination-locks.” 

15572. Georg Bachschmid, for “ An improved rule or measure 
for measuring distances and angles.” 

15598. Joseph Cornelius, for “Improvement of sewer- 
ventilating shafts or chimneys, &c.” 

15618. Richard Holt, for “‘ New or improved sash-fastener.’ 

15715. Samuel Kirk, for “Improvements in windows with 
combined sliding and hinged sashes.” 

15853. Max Hermsdorff, for “ Improvements in locks.” 

To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 7 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


jastical D IS, 
Medieval and Ecclesiastical Decorato | ESTIMATES FREE. 
INSTALLATIONS GUARANTEED, 


Permanent Decoration of Churches, Reredoses, 
FRANK SUTER & CO., 


Figure Panels, Silk Banners, &c., free. ‘ONDON & \ 
| 66 BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


PRATT & SONS, & =n 4S4 yp. ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


Ecclesiastical Design Paperhangings. ee : g 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. LANCASHIRE, 


TAYLOR & TUCKER ART METAL 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


(AS AND RLECTRIC RITTINGS. 


ART SMITHS. 


SHOW-ROOMS :— 


9 Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W. 


F, W. DICKINSON, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEER. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


LIVERPOOL. o 
Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND = SERN rs 


ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. | 

Security for Fire Insurers, £2,941,600. G. CHANT, 
| Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 

p & IRE OFF ICE, 71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 

i 16 East Parade, LEEDS. J 19 LOMBARD STREET, Diatoe, i pated and Bed Room Furniture 
a a es a in all the prevailing Styles, 

STABLE FITTI NGS 57 CHARING CROSS, LONDON. Special attention given to Chinmey-pieces and Interior 
ae —_ wa i - ESTABLISHED 1782. Designs and Prices on application. 


MOO ER RSOLUTE. SECUR | 
ITY. | 

LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. Barat’ er Onna SW ee 
- PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. Manufacturer ofevery de- 


Elect. ric Lighting Rules Sup p lied. scription of useful 


| and orna- 
JoINT SECRETARIES— 


mental 
W.C. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


|| £81'°7,000,000. 
ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, | 
ANCASTER Near GRANTHAM. | 


JOHN CLARK, 


Sieves, 
Lime Screens. 
Special low Quotations 
for Wirework for the protec~ 
tion of Windows and Skylights. Prica 
Lists and Illustrations post free on application. 
Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per foot super. Estab. 1855. 
Telegravhic Address; ‘‘Pheasantry, London.” Special 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs, 


OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


BARTON & BALLARD, 
151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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Noiseless Outlet Ventilator, 


WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, ‘Pea Ventilator 


HN (ih Tl A CATTRAAUTAT \ 
-. From 41242/= each. 2 ie 3 ; Ll! 380 Y 
3 | In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE el bm 
= ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE — a WY add: 
& LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS & 499 | 
oom iu THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. oye ! : a 
RR oo Ee THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 
BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS, PRACTICAL TEST of TIME, PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 
CHEAPEST, KINDLY 
STRONGEST, COMPARE MAKE 
AND No. Sait AND 
BEST VENTILATOR - PRICE. 
IN THE MARKET. 
Ae: jimi q2 
ae || a Bb 
al | oo Ee 
a Ag 4-3 
AH a ae 
ie) SEE: HE 
an Sea a 
mE ill aa. 2 
=) 5 Ti i I a nm a 
Oa “oe a A a 
o> iS! a6 


No. 4 (Circular Front). 
STRONG GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOLS 
PATTERN. 


GOTHIC. 


Som Prez PATTERN ne 


fll mai 2 
PRS ee Gi =e 


Ws 


SS 


S= 
SS SS 


No. 3 Ea IE Design). 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. 


(Hessen Design.) 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


PRICE LIST— = RWORKE SE LIVERPOOL«  ubiect to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint, 


pelea 12 in. ba, Sevens i to6in. pipe..£111 6 es ed 20in.dia. .. “f & 10 in. Pipe. Cn 7 O | Extractor, 36 in. dia, ......14 to 18 in. pipe..£9 15 O 
14 oo) da Reema to ” -- LIT; 6 99 OB ee 012 ” < ” 42 3 Penne to 20 »” Are Sh br oO 

” M6 ways Dee accaseprs 8 to8 yw - 212 6 ” he ot ta a 2 to 14,4, 6 BE 55 © dike awrets 18 to24 ,, - 1615 O 

cS) Io; cosese 7 tO9 4, 850 3 30. = iy, o's scvekd TO LDU ay oe 7 10 0 64 Ci««¥ evoee-20tO 27 ,, . 19 O G6 


New Hlustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone Number, 1389. Telegrams—* a ae Liverpool.”’ 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Deporter, 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) £o 


2.6 

For every Additiohal Line . , , . » © 0 6 

For Quarter Page . . ’ . . pa 2u10. 0 
For Half Page . ’ , F , : 4 10n 0 

For a Page : . . i F : AL Behera ako) 

For I inch deep by 2} wide A : , at Ole 70 O 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


*-. CONTRACTS. OPEN. 


BAILDON.—Sept. 27.—For Building Central Schools and 
Offices. Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, 9 Market 
Street, Bradford. 

BELFAST.—Sept. 28.—For Building Lodge, Dunville Park. 
Mr. W. H. Lynn, 21 Callender, Belfast. 

BARKING.—Sept. 27.—For Building House. Architect’s 
Department, London County Council Offices, Spring Gardens, 
S.W. 

BELFAST.—Oct. 4.—For Constructing Low Level Sewer. 
Mr. Samuel Black, Town Hall, Belfast. 

BEXHILL.—Oct. 8.—For Building National School. 
Wills, Chintings, Bexhill. 

BOSCOMBE.—Sept. 29.—For Building Wesleyan Church. 
Messrs. Lawson & Donkin, Architects, Yelverton Chambers, 
Bournemouth. 

BOURNEMOUTH. — Sept. 26.— For Supplying Cherbourg 
Quartzite or Guernsey Granite. Mr, F. W. Lacey, Borough 
Surveyor, Bournemouth. 

BRISTOL.—Oct. 10.—For Building Central Electric Light 
Station. Mr. Henry Williams, Architect, 21 Clare Street, 
Bristol. 

Bury.—Sept. 27.For Erection of Tar Works Buildings. 
Mr. W. H. S. Gendall, Manager, Gasworks, Elton. 

Bury.—Sept. 27.—For Additional Bath at the Baths. 
J. Cartwright, C.F., Bank Street, Bury. 

CAHERCIVEEN.—Sept. 28.—For Building Fever Hospital 
and Alteratisns at Workhouse, for the Guardians. Mr. M. J. 
O’Driscoll, Clerk. 

CASTLEFORD.—Oct. 1.—For Building Board Schools. 
R. M. McDowall, Architect, Carlton Street, Castleford. 

CLONMEL.—Oct. 3.—For Building Six Warders’ Houses. 
The Chairman, General Prisons Board, Dublin Castle. 

DARTMOUTH.—Sept. 25.—For Building Police Station. 
Plans at the County Council Office, Castle of Exeter. 

DEAL.—Sept. 23.—For Additions and Alterations to Beach 
House Temperance Hotel. The Borough Surveyor. 


1Oke 


Mr. 


Mr. 


DULWICH.—Sept. 27.—For Building Refreshment House, 
Dulwich Park. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County Council, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

EASINGTON.—Sept. 28.—For Building Infirmary for the 
Guardians. Messrs. Lamb, Armsirong & Knowles, Architects, 
38 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. . 

EAST STONEHOUSE.—Sept. 24.—For Alterations to Town 
Hall. Mr. H. J. Snell, Architect, 13 Courtenay Street, 
Plymouth. 

EXETER. — Sept. 24.—For Erection of Buildings for the 
Tepid Swimming Bath Co., Limited. Messrs. Octavius Ralling 
& Lewis Tonar, Architects, 9 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

FEATHERSTONE.— Oct. 1.—For Building 115 Cottages, &c. 
Mr. James Ledingham, Architect, District Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 

FLIXTON.—Sept. 26.—For Extension of - Main Sewer. 
Mr. Hooley, Engineer, Union Offices, Patricroft. 

GARFORTH.-—— Sept. 28. — For Building Dwelling-house. 
Mr. F. Wormald, Cyprus Villas, Garforth. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Oct. 4.—For Additions to Several of 
the Board Schools. Mr. H. D. Arnott, Architect, Gorleston. 

HARROW.—Sept. 28.—For Building Isolation Hospital, 
Administration Block and Disinfecting House. Mr. E. R. 
Capon, Local Board.Offices, High Street, Harrow. 

HEADLEY, HANTS.—Sept. 27.*—For Building House. 
Messrs. Freeman & Robins, Architects, 42 Grainger Street, 
Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

HEREFORD.—For Roofing and Repairs for Foresters’ Hall 
Co., and Construction of Wooden Grand Stand on Football 
Ground. Mr. W. W. Robinson, Architect, 10 King Street, 
Hereford. 

HIGHGATE.— Sept. 27.— For Restoration of Lauderdale 
House. Mr, H. De la Hooke, London County Council, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

ILKESTON.—Oct. 5.—For Building Board School. 
George Haslam, Architect, South Street, Ilkeston. 

KENDAL.—Sept. 23.—For Converting Premises into Ware- 
houses. Mr. John Stalker, Architect, Kendal. 

KENDAL.—Sept. 27.—For Building House in Gillingate 
and Two Houses, Far Cross Bank. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Archi- 
tect, Kendal. 

KENDAL.—For Enlarging No. 3 Greenside. 
Hutton, Architect, Kendal. 

LIMEHOUSE.— Sept. 27.—For Constructing Brick Sewer, 
Chimney Shaft, &c. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London. County 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LONDON.—Sept. 24.—For Building Ward’s City of London 
School for Girls, Victoria Embankment. The City Surveyor, 
Guildhall, E.C. 

LONDON.—Oct. 4.—For Building Additional Storey, General 
Post Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

MANCHESTER,— Sept. 26.—For Building Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings, Oldham Road. Messrs. Spalding & Cross, Architects, 
15 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C., or the City Surveyor, Man- 
chester. 

MELBOURNE.-—Sept. 29.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
J. S. Story, County Surveyor, Market Place, Derby. 

OXFORD.—Oct. 3.—For Rebuilding Back Premises, Long 
Wall. Plans at the Town Clerk’s Offices. 

PETERBOROUGH.—For Building Two Houses. 
Stallebrass, Architect, Peterborough. 

PLUMSTEAD.—Sept. 27. —For Building Lodge, Conveni- 
ences, &c., Plumstead Common. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London 
County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

PLYMOUTH.—For Alterations to Holy Trinity Church. Mr. 
James Harvey, Architect, Bedford Chambers, Plymouth. 


Mr. 


Mr. John 


Mr. J.-G. 


* Name and Address on or before date. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


We are also Manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position, 


Casements in Wrought Iron Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 


FeO &5.. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 
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POPLAR.—Sept. 27.—For Building Steel and Iron Bridge. 
Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County Council, Spring Gardens, 
S.W. 

POPLAR.—Sept. 27.—For Building Block of Dwellings. 
Architect’s Department, London County Council Offices, Spring 
Gardens. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Sept. 26.—For Building Electric Lighting 
Station. Messrs. Waller & Manville, Engineers, 39 Victoria | 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

RAWMARSH.—Sept. 28.—For Building Board School. 
J. Platts, Architect, Rotherham. 

ROTHERHITHE.—Sept. 29.—For Cleaning and Repairing 
Venetian and Wire Blinds at Infirmary. Mr. E. Pitts Fenton, 
30 Tanner Street, Bermondsey, S.E. 

RoOyTON.—Sept. 26.—For Supply and Fixing of Ironwork 
for Building at Sewage Works, and Construction of Brick and 
Iron Pipe Sewers. Mr. T. S. McCallum, Engineer, 4 Chapel 
Walks, Manchester. 

RypDE.—Oct. 3.—For Enlarging Post Office Mr. H. W. 
Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Sept. 27.—For Additions to Coal anti 
Corn Stores. Messrs. Lemon & Blizard, Architects, Lansdowne 
House, Castle Lane, Southampton. 

STRABANE.—Sept. 30.—For Building House. 
Watt, Architect, 77A Victoria Street, Belfast. 

SuTToN.—Oct. 5.—For Building Cottage at Sewage Works 
Mr. E. W. Crickmay, Surveyor to the Local Board, Sutton. 


WALTHAMSTOW.— Sept. 23.—For Laying Concrete Flags 
and Making-up Streets, Mr. G. W. Holmes, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Walthamstow. 

WEST HAM.—Sept. 27.—For Supplying and Fixing Oak 
Fencing and Gates. Mr. Lewis Angell, Town Hall, Strat- 
ford, E. 

WEST HAM.—Sept. 27.—For Compounding and Maintain- 
ing for Six Months Main Beam Engines at Abbey Mills Pump- 
ing Station. Mr. H. De la Hooke, County Hall, Spiirg 
Gardens, S.W. 

WOOLWICH.—Sept. 27.—For Building Public Baths. 
H, H. Church, Architect, William Street, Woolwich. 

WRENTHORPE,—Sept. 29.—For Building Two Houses. 
Mr. Arthur Fawcett, Old Town Hall, Wakefield. 


Mr. 


Mre R: 


Mr. 
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ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus tor Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


Conservatories, &e. 


aw, 


= 


For Building Technical School, Atherton. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. E 
For Reconstruction of Causewayend School, for the Aberdeen 
School Board. 


Pringle & Slessor, mason , : ‘ ‘ . £2,899 0 O 
D. Macandrew & Co., joiner. : ‘ 2,120 0 O 
Scott & Sellar, plasterer . : 5270.0 
J. Blaikie & Sons, plumber “ . 435 10 oO 
W. M‘Kinnon & Co., ironwork. : : 3309 0 O 
J. Whyte, painter . : P 4 : 265 0 0 
Adam, slater . : ‘ ; PF - TO moO 


Total : . £6,646 Io Oo 


ATHERTON.. 

Messrs. BANKS, 

FAIRCLOUGH & STEPHEN, Architects, Leigh. Quantities 
by Architects. 

Joseph Hampson, Tyldesley . : : 

Thos. Grundy, Atherton . : : : 

J. H. WRIGHT, Leigh (accepted ; a, aap 


~ £2,520 0.0 
2,215 0 O 
2,170 17 3 


BARKING. 

For Road Improvement Works, for the Barking Town Local 
Board. Mr. C. J. DAWSON, Surveyor. 

Burrell, East Ham. ; . 5 : . £290 

. RS 


oe) 
JACKSON, Plaistow (accepted ° 


Qo 


. BATE. 
For Erection of Municipal Buildings, Bath. 
Highest Tender. 
T. Estcourt, Gloucester . : ; 
Lowest Tenders. 
Long & Son, Bath . j ‘ ; : . 
Hayward & Wooster, Bat . : 7 : 


£27,823 “O96 


22,273 
22,253 


_o°9o0 


BLACKPOOL. 
For Brickwork in connection with the Blackpool Tower Build- 
ings. Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects. 
CARDWELL Bros., Blackpool (accepted) £7,832 -8 4% 


PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


Rost. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by Rost. ADAMS’S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 


TUATHA TUT ge 
nn 
cst LT TALL 


ht LM Mt 
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Work, &c., && 


ROBT. 


ee 
cn 


The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. | 


4 
SPECIALTIES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture } 
Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Metal 


ADAMS, 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, $.E. °“ 


Telegrams:—“ Robert Adams, London.” 


Metal-tongued Oasemerit 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 


Weatherproof 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 
| section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles. 
a It.can-be fixed where the space is insufficient 

for anything elgo, This Bolt is neat, strong, 
and reliable, 
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For Erection of Detached House on Land situate off the 


Rectory Road, Broadsiairs, Kent, 
Cochrane. 


Chancery Lane, W.C. 


for Mr. 


Frank K, 
Mr. WILLIAM A, BURR, M.S.A., Architect, 65 


HORSELL. 


For Building Detached House for Mrs. Pierce on the Horsell 


Grange Estate, near Woking, Surrey. Messrs. POOLEY 
& FOLLE1T, Architects, 21 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Bedford Park ’Stores, Limited . ‘ 


1,0 o oe 
Paramor & Son, Margate : ' : . £1,700 0 0 Martin, Wells & Co., Aldershot ‘4 pe o oe 
Oldrey, London ee BET AEO" 0. Os Jy Fe-Collinson, Teddington 039 0 6 
May, Broadstairs 1,285 0 0 Simmonds Bros., Chelsea : 915456" Oo 
Martin, Ramsgate. : 1,199 0 O J. Harris & Sons, Woking é . 907 0 © 
Brown & Son, Margate F , : pea a5 On Ou. O G. Thomson, Hampton Wick . 775°0 0 
S. Chafen, Rotherhithe (zsder consideration) . 729. 0 O 
BROMSGROVE. Serff Bros. & Co., Chiswick (00 /ate) 587 0 © 
For Sewerage of Sidemoor and Surface Drainage Works. 
L. Tilt 3 : : : £2,848 oO oO LONDON. 
Clifford : : ; : : 2,416 7 6. For Erecting the Roebuck Hotel, Chiswick, for Mr. Ford! 
J-Biggs >. : 5 c - 2,027 P210 Quantities by Messrs. Gardiner, Son & Theobald. 
J. BRAZIER (accepted ) 3 ° : * eel 870. 0; Plumbridge & Thomas sA72K8 Oo 6G 
G. Law . ws g01O O °O | Patman & Fotheringham . : 6,738 0 @o 
L. W. Fereday, Wednesbury (withdrawn) » 1,271 7 3; Bush & Son : ‘ 6,597 rome) 
Lansdown & Co. ; . 6,495 0 O 
BURNLEY. Adamson & Sons 6,414 0 O 
For Electric Lighting Station, Aqueduct Street, for the Burnley | Ansell. 6,280 0 @ 
Town Council. Mr. F. S. BUTTON, Borough Surveyor, Allen & Sons 6,239 0 © 
Town Hall, Burnley. J. J. Bryant 6,141 0 © 
Accepted Tenders. W. Downs 6,138 0 © 
Be Orne ballder > 2 : £2 704 11 © Foy Alterations and Additions to the Islington Relief Offices, 
R. Dean & Son, joiner , ; 550 0 O Hichb Mawel! forthe ashi af the P f th 
E. Wood, Manchester, ironfounder . : ; 423=0. 01) ee te oe S in “is ; i bees ie Obeue ae the 
Charen Gas Limited, plumber ‘ ; 259 0 0. arish of St ary, Islington. r. WILLIAM SMITH, 
: A.R.I.B.A,, Architect, ees Chancer Lane. 
Whitaker & "Schofield, slater . 5 - £23) 32. 7 | Bellew ay, rer 
Y 17 j 2 : 2 ar fad = 
T. S. Radcliffe, painter . . , , . 103-7. 85, SA behead es Con ; pment apt 
Linfield ; : 170.0 @ 
GLASGOW. ¥ Ward & Samble . 148 0 © 
For Supply of Penstocks and Valves for the Glasgow Sewage- Ruffell . i140 0 © 
disposal Works, Dalmarnock, for the Glasgow Police Harvey ; 138 0 0 
Commissioners. Mr. G. V. ALSING, Engineer, Blyths- Aroha nt Or blirst 37.7 0 
wood Chambers, 180 West Regent Street, Glasgow. Langham 137.0 0 
GLENFIELD Co., LIMITED, Kilmarnock (accepted). Rass & Son 136 ioere 
Norris & Luke 12I 0 © 
GOXHILL. Lown & Son 117-0 -0 
For Laying Pipe Drain, &c., Goxhill, Lincolnshire. Mr. T. Kershaw 116 0 @ 
BROWNLOW THOMPSON, Surveyor, Parliament Street, Chas. Coote. Lld4 3 .@ 
Hull, White & Son ‘ 112 0 © 
B. Robinson, Hull . ‘ : : £305 4 4 STEVENS BROS. (accepted) . 107 0 ©O 


SPRAGUE & Co., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, B.C. 
have REMOVED to 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C.| METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

Certificate Books for Installments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 


ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
EPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon parelope or stamped di: seoted 
ope 


Ewarts 346 Eston 


Hor Lightning ©. 


BATH 


in OS Minutes. Ge Ser. 


OIL and WATER 
WILL MIX 


WITH THE 


OM & WATER POWDER PAINT. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and Others should 
send for a sample and price list of our Paints. 
SAMPLE 4d. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Oil & Water Powder Paint Co., 
~~ LIMITED, 
HARVEY STREET, HYDE ROAD, 


HOXTON, LONDON, N.E. 


CLIMAX VENTILATING. CO, 


See page facing deseription of Ilustrations, 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and Enlarged for 1892. 
Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 

24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.0., - 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


Bevelled Wood Block o& 
Flooring. sf 


REGD. No. 60,808, = 
Sole Proprieters :— ke 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., ea 
Gt. Grimsby. = y 


SPECIALTY— 
** Baltie Pasay 
Redwood.” ge 


Prize Medal, 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 
Banitary Exhibi- 
tions, 1885 and 1886. 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, dec. 


Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of svery 
description of the highest a ality and finish, at the most mode. 
rate prices. Price List pos 

ddress—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, 

Also New Store, at 64 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 


0. SIMPSON & C0. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING, 


SAW MILLS:— 
HEHEDON ROAD, 


HULL. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &e., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


UANTITIES, &c., 


equal to Lithorasiye at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed, 


free. Engine Divider to the Trade. Quantities’’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5in neat and strong rep 
Aor 


ELECTROGRAPHEP 
Send for specimen and prices. 


front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s. or made to order. Pla 
copied, reduced; enlarged, coloured._W. HARDAKER, Blectre- 


grapher, 21 Cursitor Street, EC. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. MIRFIELD. E 
For Erection of No. 3 Warehouses in Bucks Row, Whitechapel, | For Building Shop and Repairing Three Dwelling-houses, 
for Messrs. S. Schneiders & Son. Messrs. WIGG, OLIVER Battyeford, Mirfield. » Mr. J. BARKER, Architect, Mirfield. 
& Hupbson, Architects, 7 Bedford Row and 80 Leman Accepted Tenders. 
Street. Quantities by Messrs. Franklin & Andrews. J. W. Blackburn, Battyeford, mason. : .£97 10 oO 
Revised Tenders. D. Hallas, Mirfield, joiner. . : 7 5 J S78 ee 
Mase . £16,980 0 0 S. Johnson & Sons, Bacup, slaters : : 1°29 45-0 
Hi ae Hills . ‘ ; ‘ etaiet 4 a6 500 0 O P. Walker, Bacup, plumber... ; ‘ 7 EL. OS 
Killby & Gayford 221. .-vod 243'876.-0. o|| > Js We Barker, Ravensthorpe, painter ©, enamel 
Grover & Son. ; : : ; . » 13,848 0 0 * WORTHAMPTON. 
Walker Bros... s+ + +s 13370 9 | For Building Small Sunday. School, Northampton. Mr. 
W. Downs .. : . . . . peo TAO SAMUEL J. NEWMAN, Architect, Northampton. Quantities 
If & H. Cocks. “ : . : : - 13,248 0 oO by Architect. 
J. Brown, Son & Blomfield. : : = 13,;1CO"="O; 0 G. W. Souster, Northampton. Bn ee £555 0 0 
Garlick & Horton. «+ + + ~—s —-'12,900 0 J. Douglas, Northampton ree 
J. Richardson, = 4) sew ee "48 12,6670 0 Woodford & Son, Northampton. . . . 538 0 o 
J; Bentley. ° 2). +). 4) WR RR BEY DS de 712, BO7D 2.0 GREEN Bros., Northampton (accepted) . . 506 0 O 
W. GLADDING (accepted ) - 12,495 0 0 A. J. Chown, Northampton. ote «plea eee 
For Erection of House at Willesden. Mr. C. GRANVILLE J. Robinson, Northampton . : ; ; . 496 0 0 
BAKER, Architect, 5 Bloomsbury Square. Quantities by A. Walford, Northampton . : : . . 485 0 Oo 
Mr. C. J. Ford, 4 Mitre Court, Fleet Street. NORTHELEET . 
beat seg : ‘ : ‘ : eee ie : For Cemetery Chapels, Lodge, Fence, Boundary Walls, &c., 
Rey TER. Cin ote ee ee ra  Northfleet. Mr. J. T. WALForp, Architect. Quantities 
Tennant & Co.. 2 : Q ; 4 7 seen GUO supplied ’ ‘ 
“ ee =f ; ‘ ee B ; W. J. Botterill, Cannon Street . : ; . £5:824 0 O 
CowLEY & DRAKE (accepted) ; ; i 1,795 Is 0 W. Richardson, Brixton . . ; ; | 5, OI7EES: <O 
sad F ; Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . : : . 5,690 0 oO 
For Alterations and Sundry Works to 58 New Bond Street, G. E. Wallace & Son, Maidstore . ; . 5,479 0 0 
for Lady Brooke. Mr. ALBERT E, PRIDMORE, Architect, R. Avard, Maidstone’ : : : . 5,362 Z'40 
2 Broad Street Buildings. : M. C. Fenton, Strood. 5,320 0 O 
W. J. WILTSHIRE, Hampstead ‘(accepted ). W. Tuffee, Gravesend 5,257 18 10 
H. Carter, Grays ; ; : ; : - 5,076 14 Oo 
Trappett & Batley, Beddington : , - Teh OGL ALAA. 
Pe pia WEB ROME TON: C.J. Slade "Maidstone equ geen pipiens = 
For Building Technical Institute, Green Street, New Bromp- J. C. Maylen & Son, Rochester 4,929 0 0 
ton, for the Gillingham Local Board. Mr. G. E. Bonn, Mutton & Wallace, Gravesehdasiiaee 4,833 Boon 
; Amitect - fe a Ps Tee W. H. Rayfields, Northfleet . . . +» 4,746 0 0 
G. Gates Randsbary = Bate Reha H. W. MARTIN, Gravesend (accepted) . - 4,509 3 7 
W. C. Snow, New Brompton . : : a2 200e 0-0 PETERBOROUGH. | 
T. Callund & Son, Rochester . ; : - 2,160 0 o| For Erecting Buildings, Fletton Avenue, for Mr. S. C. Colman. 
A. F. Smith, New Brompton . 3 : i b2MAIRLO 0 Mr. JAMES RUDDLE, Architect, Boroughbury, Peter- 
J. G. Naylor & Son, Rochester : i “ 42/098 40" 0 borough. 
L. SEAGER, Sittingbourne (acceffed ) : f2 2,06902 10-0 J. TeMachin ss. : eee : : 1904-2 eo 


THE DENSMORE. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. ART METAL WORK. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come 1 Wroucht-Iron 
to th conclusion that the use of a Typewriter bial mae 1a S 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts : 


the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before| Gas and Electric 


purchasing any other, Light Fittings besigy® 
The Machine may then be returned if not f all kinds ESTIMATES 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a| OF 4 s 


ON APPLICATION, 


London Sample — 
Room :— ! 


49 Farringdon St., E.C. 
oor. 0. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee! STAINED 
GLASS, 


seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 


= Y . promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators, OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


E = The Densmore Typewriter C0., Ltd. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
== = 51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. Price 12s, 6d. 
: = PC ee oe eS Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. ~ - 
_f¥- JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. <= ee~S—sS*~PRICE:_LIST POST FREE. 


The 
Most Durable, 


They are Portable, cannot 

get out of order, will Cure 

Economical, Simple, | i = il meg... Smoky Chimneys, and have 

and Efficient Range in the | 22======= c ; larger Ovens and Boilers 
Market. la Acc than any others. 


a 


=2 


‘THE WILSON ENGINEERING CO. LIM., 227" HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON. 
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‘OTLEY. 


For RoaYne Wastaate. Otley.. Mr. S. TRow, Sarvs eyor. 


Grantte. 
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SUPPLEMENT _ 


For Building Masonic Hall, 


SALTASH. 


&c., Saltash. Mr, J. H. KEATS, 


Architect, Plymouth, Quantities by Architect. 


A Speight, Leeds ; fA 38 Revised Tenders. 
G. WAKER, Leeds (accepted ) Wb 0,36 Lethbridge & Son, Plymouth £584. 0 0 
Nell-Setts. G. Shellabear, Plymouth 550 0 O 
Speight i L 217 10 0 T. A. Pearn & Son, Plymouth 525.0 O 
Walker 203 1 8 A. Andrews, Plymouth 480 0 0 
A. N. Coles, Plymouth 470-0 0 
PAISLEY. Tozer & Son, Plymouth 468 3 6 
For Alterations to Conservative Club Premises. Mr. T. G. H. Bowden, Saltash . ‘ : 461 16 EI 
ABERCROMBIE, Architect ; Mr. HENDERSON, Surveyor. J. Hosking, Saltash : 449 0 O 
J. Inglis, Paisley, joiner. J. B. Rundle, Saltash . E F ; ye 489 20; 70 
: . Bell & Maclachlan, bricklayer. J. TAYLOR, Stonehouse (acceptes d We sstaetsk fet 39419700 
W. Glover, plumber. 
D. T. Hutchinson, plasterer. SHREWSBURY. - 
J. Gillespie & Sons, slater. For Repair of Pumping-engine, for the Water Committee. 
R. Brown & Sons and Messrs. Doulton, sanitary work. KIRK & Co. (accepted) ~— . 3375. O 
Cost about £1,200. 
é SOUTHAMPTON. 
PRESCOT. For Urinal, at Six Dials, Northam Road. Mr. W. B. G. 


For Boardroom and Offices to Whiston Workhouse, Prescot 
JAMES GANDY, Architect, 


Union. 
Quantities by Architect. 
J. Almond, St. Helens 
W. Molyneux, St. Helens 
P. Tickle, St. Helens 
Hughes & Sterling, Bootle 
‘R. H. Davis, St. Helens 


RICHMOND. 


.For Drainage and Road-making Works at Grove Road, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. Mr. E. J. LOVEGROVE, Borough Surveyor, 


Mortlake Road, Richmond. 
Perry & Co., Bow . 
J. Neave, Forest Hill 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith 
J. Jackson, Plaistow . 
T. Adains, Wood Green 
H. Lee, Southall 
uf Bowles, Battersea . 
J. HAYWARD, Hounslow (accepted ) 
B. Cooke & Co, Battersea ; 
J. E. ‘Broderick, "Richmond 
Borough surveyor’s estimate 


St. Helens. 
. £2,796 
2,775 
2,574 


2,493 Messrs. 


Dale. 


eoo0o0°0 


Westminster. 


BENNETT, Borough Surveyor. 
J. W. Roe & Co., Southampton . : : 


-£145 @ 90 
SOUTHPORT. 


For Alterations to Premises at the corner of Lord Street and 

Neville Street, for the. Trustee of the late Mr. Thomas 
ALBERT W. PARRY & SON, Architects, 
- 17 Market Place, Reading, and 21 Parliament Street, 


J. Byrom . ; ; ; ; ‘ wiL2798 OS 
Jj. M. &G. Petrie : : ; ; 1c 2,528. ORO 
Brown & Backhouse. 2,444 0 0 
J. Hamilton 24252 G20 
+ £2,350 9 0 R. Neill & Sons 2,340 O 0 
- 2,193 9 0 G. Hutchinson . . 2,259 0 oO 
2,060 0 O Fairbridge & Hatch . 2,240 0 oO 
2,000 O O Wishart & Irving 22207. GaHO 
1,934 8 2 T. Bridge, jun. 2,060 0 Oo 
1,916 12 4 HOLME & GREEN, Liverpool (accepted) . 2,060 0 oO 
1,906 0 oO 
Ig7 77-20. 0 WILLENHALL. 
1,724 © O| For Construction of Brick Gasometer Tank, 100 feet wide by 
1,340 0 oO 25 feet deep, at Short Heath. 
2056. Od Hughes & Son, Gornal : . £2,240 90 0 


WELLS LIGHT | 


(WALLWORK & WELLS’ PATENTS) 
PORTABLE LICHT FROM OIL UP TO 4,000 C.P. 


FoR BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS. 


THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL LAMP. 


“WELLS 
LIGHTS ” 


ve § 000 
fhandh peel 


A Few of 
the Largest 


Users are— 
Messrs. 


Holme & King, 
. Kirk & Randall, 
= Jackson, 
Mowlem, 
ucas, 
Lucas & Aird, 
Pearson, 
Stimpson, 
Waddell, 
Firbank, 
Monk & Newall, 
Kennedy & Son, 
Watt & Wilson, 
Green & Lee, 
Wall, and 


Many Others. 


“41 GOVERNMENTS. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring dis- 
credit on our system. All the UNIQUE 
FEATURES in our Lamps, the outcome of 
long aes tan experience, are 


PROTECTED over 50 ayo roxzrox PATENTS. 


NO “NO POWER NOR CONNECTIONS REQUIRED. 
SIMPLE, SAFE, STRONG, EFFICIENT. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 


A.C. WELLS & CO., atPancran aN! 


SOLD 


inch : 
: = MA es 


= N . =) & 
\ "CONDON SHOW ROOM 155, ‘OUEEN VICTORIA.ST EC. 


G. WRIGHT & CoO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen] ¥ 

Rarges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

ee Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, &c. 


Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 
‘““Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting Fire, 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab, 1854. 


SHORLAND’S 


PATENT COMBINATION 


OPEN FIRE-PLACE 


Made in various Designs and Sizes, with Tiled 
or Iron Sides, Single or Double Fronted, and 
with Ascending or Descending Smoke Flue. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


FLOOR Sct 
A\ IJ WWW e/, : 
——__, COLDAIR an ye 


GG POEM 


vary Tay and in HOSPITAL WARDS, for 

which the down- ~draught arrangement, as now shown 
is specially suited. 

Yew Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 


E. H. SHORLAND, 
WARMING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER, 


Contractor to Her Majesty’s rs pok anh the Bank of 
England, &c., &c. 


St. Gabriel’s Works, Erskine Street, 
MANCHESTER. 
Shorland’s Inlet and Outlet Ventilators in 
every Design, 
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ELECTRICAL. 


THE Fleetwood Commissioners have abandoned the idea of 
purchasing the works of the local gas company in favour of 
introducing electric light. Four estimates have been received 
for lighting the town by electricity. 

IT appears that Mr. Elisha Gray, electrician, has returned 
from an extensive European tour taken in the interest of the 
electrical congress which will be held in Chicago in connection 
with the World’s Fair, having secured the promise of 200 elec- 
tricians to attend the congress. 

THE Electric Launch and Navigation Company of New 
York has been awarded the contract for running electric boats 
on the interior waterwzys at Jackson Park during the World’s 
Fair. 


SALE OF BUILDING PLOTS. 


ON the Tankerton estate, near Whitstable-on-Sea, Kent, Mr. 
F. G. Wheatley will, on Wednesday, September 28, offer for 
sale by auction fifty lots of freehold building land, including 
several fine sites.for villas on the Marine Parade and in the new 
St. Anne’s Road. Shop plots are also arranged for in the 
Tankerton and Northwood Roads. The sale is to begin at 
2.30 P.M., the luncheon commencing at 1.45. Tickets (not 
transferable) are to be obtained of the auctioneer. According 
to the description, Tankerton is magnificently situated on the 
range of wooded and grassy cliffs adjoining the picturesque old 
town and harbour of Whitstable, four miles from Herne Bay, 
six from Canterbury, and only 1? hours by rail from Victoria or 
Holborn Viaduct and other London stations of L. C. and D. 
Railway. The sea-front exceeds one mile in length, with a 
splendid beach for sea-bathing. The sea views are exceedingly 
fine, and the air is equal to that of Margate, while Tankerton 
is about half an hour nearer town. The estate comprises some 
of the choicest unoccupied building land on the whole North 
Kent coast. It has the unique advantage of being wooded to 
the very sea-beach, so as to resemble the most favoured 
localities in the Isle of Wight and Devonshire. ~Broad roads 
and a new drainage systern have been constructed, and the 
mains of the Whitstable Water Company have been laid on 
(supplied from an artesian well 500 feet deep in the chalk). 
Gas is also laid on. The land is perfectly ripe for building ; 
the neighbourhood is exceptionally healthy, and the adjoining 


town of Whitstable contains good shops and every other con- 
venience. Bricks are made on the estate. 

A SUCCESSFUL land sale was:held on Wednesday, the 2!st, 
on the Albany Park Estate, Kingston-on-Thames, by Mr. 
F. G. Wheatley. Notwithstanding the rain that fell, a smal} 
band of resolute buyers from London, Richmond and Kingston 
bid keenly for the plots, the majority of which were sold at 
prices ranging from 75/. for the smaller plots, up to 4oo/, for the 
river front plots : four out of six of the latter offered at the sale 
being disposed of, the total amount realised being close upon 
4,000/7, It is proposed to hold another auction sale of the 
remaining plots next month, to accommodate those unable to 
attend owing to the bad weather. We understand that severab 
members from the club wish to reside on the estate if suitable 
houses are built. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


SOME alterations are in progress at Eton College, to provide 
Dr. Warre, the head master, who has hitherto lived in Weston’s 
Yard, with a more suitable residence, and the interior of three 
ancient houses in the Cloisters, near the playing fields entrance, 
are being re-arranged in accordance with modern requirements. 
The buildings are four hundred and fifty years old. 

THE Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court have granted a 
warrant, on the application of the trustees of Morningside Free 
Church, for the building of a new church and offices on a site 
nearly opposite the present edifice, which has become too 
small for the congregation’s requirements. Mr. H. J. Blanc is 
the architect. 

IT has been decided to invite the Mayor of Southport to lay 
the foundation-stone of the new infirmary on October 29.. The 
new institution is to cost, exclusive of the five-acre site, which 
has been given, over 13,000/, Mr. C. Sydney Ingham, of 
Manchester, is the architect. 

THE Halifax Board of Guardians, at their meeting, decided 
to engage an architect with a view to plans and estimates being 
submitted for the extension of the workhouse buildings. 

AT the meeting of the Wolstanton and Burslem Board of 
Guardians the Workhouse Committee submitted plans, pre- 
pared by Mr. W. H. Walley, for providing additional hospital 
accommodation and improving various wards at Chel! Work- 
house, and recommended application to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to a loan of 3,500/. This was agreed to. 


s. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. 


“SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT JOHN 


Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
. less than 10 per cent. residue. 
™ Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
® Cardiff and Hereford Water 
4% Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 
~ crete Floorsand StreetPaving. 


¥ ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMEAT 
Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230ibs. 
per squareinch; 28days. The 
a Mee finest, most plastic, best sand 
SS carrying,and cheapestCement 
ee in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 


Samples sufficient for Practical TestsFree. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD & CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NaTuRAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE Liss LIME, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


i} .CAUSA ny 
ESTABLISHED 1838 
) 


Monument Chambers, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. | 


Natls, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
: Ranges, , 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRGHMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 
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THE Glasgow Dean of Guild Court have given authority to 
the School Board of Glasgow to erect a new school, and to 
alter existing buildings at the corner of Connal Street and 
Lilly Street. 

THE Chatham Town Council have decided that plans shall 
be prepared for a Technical Institute proposed to be erected at 
the east end of High Street, and to obtain a loan of 4,000/. for 
paying for the site and cost of the building. 

THE convict prison at Chatham is to be converted to serve 
the purposes of a naval barracks. 

PLANS for the restoration of the parish church of Bubwith 
hhave been prepared by Mr. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE ventilation of the new hospital huts, Pembroke Docks, 
thas been carried out by Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., whose 
improved patent A<olus invisible roof-ventilator has been used 
for the extraction of vitiated air. 

THE new additions to the workhouse, Great Yarmouth, are 
being warmed and ventilated throughout by means of Shor- 
Jand’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester. 

AT the quarterly meeting of the Flintshire County Council 
it was reported that no tender had been received for the widen- 
ing of the Flint Bridge. It was decided to postpone the matter 
for the present. 

THE Commissioners of Kingstown Township, at special 
meeting just held, passed the following resolution :—That the 
chairman of the Board be authorised to make application to 
the Local Government Board for a loan of 400/. to carry out the 
cleansing and drainage improvement of the Glasthule fore- 
shore. 

NEw premises at Kingstown are to be opened in October 
for the Young Men’s Christian Institute, built from the designs 
of Mr. W. Kaye Parry, architect. The contract for fitting the 
gymnasium has been given to Mr. George Spencer, of Goswell 
Road, London. 

THE Leeds Mercury says it is reported that an important 
industrial revival will shortly take place at Bolton. Negotia- 
tions are almost completed for the purchase of the once model 
village of Barrow Bridge, with its offices and mechanics’ insti- 
tute, as well as the Dean Mills and two seven-storey spinning 
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factories, which are to be converted into wholesale clothing 
manufactories. These mills employed 1,000 workpeople twenty 
years ago, but since then the works have ceased and the ham.et 
has become deserted. 


A SECTION of the Dorking sewerage work, under Mr. 
Rapley, surveyor to the Rural Sanitary Authority, has recently 
been completed. The pipes had to be laid under very unfavour- 
able conditions in water-logged soil at a depth of 13 feet, the 
water rising in places 9 feet above the pipes. Doulton’s patent 
self-adjusting joint, which has proved of great value under such 
circumstances, was adopted, and the sewer on completion was 
found to be perfectly watertight. 


WE are informed that the old-established firm of John 
Freeman & Sons and the West of England Granite Co. have 
amalgamated, and will in future be known as John Freeman, 
Sons & Co., Limited. It is not the intention of the company 
to offer the shares to the public. The offices of the late firm of 
John Freeman & Sons, at Penrhyn, Cornwall, will be the head 
office of the new company, and the management will be in the 
hands of Messrs. Freeman and their staff. An office has been 
opened at 9 Great Queen’s Street, Westminster, where the 
company will be represented by Mr. Bernard A. Freeman. 


WE hear that Messrs. T. G. Mackenzie & Sons, Newark, 
have secured the contract for the erection of new maltings at 
Newark for Sir Wm. Gilstrap, Bart., the sub-contractors for 
the brick and stone work being Messrs. George Brown & Son, 
also of Newark. The buildings will occupy a site between 
Cow Lane Wharf and Northgate, adjoining the Wellington 
Foundry, and will comprise three maltings, a barley drying- 
kiln, and malt and barley stores. The amount of the tender 
was 21,6752. Messrs. Evans & Jolley, of Nottingham, are the 
architects, and Mr. Charles Kendall, of Market Rasen, is to be 
clerk of the works. 

THE borough surveyor and medical officer of health at 
Yeovil have made a report to the Town Council in connection 
with the sewerage of the town, They say :—‘‘A process 
which has during the last few years gained very favourable 
notice’among many engineers and others is that adopted by the 
International Water and Sewage Purification Company, Limited, 
who use what is technically termed ‘ferozone’ and ‘polarite.’ 
A sample of the Hendon effluent taken by ourselves on July 18 
last, where the process is adopted, we herewith submit. At 
Acton, where we saw the same principle in operation and 
examined the purity of the effluent, we tasted the same, which, 
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beyond having a brackish flavour, could not be distinguished 
from. pure water by an ordinary observer. At Hendon the 
sewage on its way to the settling-tanks is chemically treated 
with ferozone, and rapid precipitations take place, the effluent 
is passed through polarite filter-beds, and finally flows into the 
Brent reservoir, “This principle seems to us to be one of the 
best, there being no nuisance and very little smell, and the 
effluent has already been spoken of in this report. There was 
no accumulation of sludge, as the authorities own the land into 
which it is dug.” 

WE are requested to state that the sale of the Highfield 
Park Estate at Caterham, to which reference was made in-our 
last week’s issue, will take place on Monday next, and that the 
auctioneers are Messrs. P. W. Slark & Co., of 12 Baker Street, 
W., from whom plans and particulars may be obtained. The 
train for intending purchasers will leave Charing Cross at 12.52 
P.M., calling at Waterloo, Cannon Street and London Bridge. 

Dr. MAUDSLEY, of Mayfair, is having his house, Heath- 
bourne, Bushey Heath, warmed by the patent warm-air grates, 
supplied by Mr. John Grundy, of London and Tyldesley. 

EXTENSIVE alterations are being made to St. Saviour’s 
Almshouses and Church at Norwood, forthe Corporation and 
Wardens of St. Saviour, Southwark. The whole of the ventila- 
tion, which is of the most improved form, is being supplied and 
fitted up by the “Climax” Ventilating Co., 15 Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W., their patent direct-acting ventilators 
being used for the extraction of the vitiated air, and the fresh 
air being admitted through the “Climax” improved air inlets. 
The whole of the work is being carried out under the superin- 
tendence of the architect, Mr. H. Hardwick Langston, 9 Great 
James Street, Bedford Row. ‘ 

THE Board of Governors of the Cork District Lunatic 
Asylum will, on Monday, October 3, consider priced samples of 
furniture suitable as standards or patterns for the new extension 
building now about to be furnished. Information can be had 
from the resident medical superintendent. 

A CIRCULAR has been issued from the Polytechnic 
Institute, Regent Street, W., in regard of the building classes 
conducted there. Mr. Mitchell, the lecturer on construction, 
writes :—“ The Polytechnic building classes are the largest and 
most successful of their kind in England. The Polytechnic 
Council and lecturers have not been sparing in money nor time 
in endeavouring to conduct these classes in such a manner as 
to commend them to all who are interested in the work. We 
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have been especially fortunate in obtaining a number < of 
students who have satisfied the Civil Service Commissioners, 
Science and Art Department, City and Guilds of London 
Institute, the Worshipful Company of Carpenters, and many 
other examining boards.” 


VARIETIES. 


AT Pontefract a meeting has just been held at which it was 
decided to raise a memorial to the late vicar, the Rev. Digby S. 
Wrangham. The meeting unanimously agreed that the most 
fitting memorial would be a-lychgate, and also, if funds per- 
mitted, a stained-glass window in the south aisle of the church. 
It was decided to ask Sir Arthur Blomfield, who carried out the 
restoration of the church, to furnish a design for a lychgate. 

THE final span of the Liverpool Overhead Railway has been: 
put into position at the Herculaneum Dock terminus. 

AT a meeting between the members of the Southampton 
Town Council and the Harbour Board in conference with a 
deputation from the London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany in reference to an application for additional land for 
dock extension, it was unanimously agreed to grant the company 
land some 50 acres in extent at 20/. per acre, the line of wall to 
be approved of by the Harbour Board. 

AT Craven Arms an inquiry has been held by the Local 
Government Board in respect to the application of the Rural 
Sanitary Authority for sanction to borrow 1,850/, for works of 
water-supply for the chapelry of Halford and the parish of 
Stokesay. It is proposed to pump the water to a reservoir and 
supply by gravitation. The pumping would be done by means. 
of a windmill, and a small steam or gas-engine will be put down 
as auxiliary. 

AN inquiry has been held by the Local Government Board 
at Denton into an application by the Denton and Haughton 
Local Board to borrow 3,423/. for providing a new cemetery. 

THE Hanley School Board propose to borrow a sum of 
17,3752. from the Public Works Loan Commissioners for building 
and furnishing the higher-grade school, subject to the approval 
of the Education Department. 

AT the meeting of the Dover Town Council a joint report by 
the surveyor and the resident engineer of the new Harbour 
Works was submitted and adopted in regard of the state of the 
outfall sewer, erected by the town at a cost of 7,500/, They 
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‘were of opinion that the best means of averting further damage 
iby the action of the sea would be by protecting it with concrete 
‘bags. It was proposed to form a pyramid of these bags in such 
-a manner as to embed the piles to half their height, and thus 
-strengthen the support of the works at an estimated cost of 
tbetween 200/. and 300/. 


THE South-Eastern Gazette says :— Excavations for the 
‘partial rebuilding of Sir Joseph Williamson’s School have laid 
bare what is no doubt the base of the north tower of the east 
-gate of ancient fortified Rochester. 


IT is stated that General Brialmont, who has been charged 
by the Sultan of Turkey to prepare plans for the fortification of 
the Dardanelles, has reported that the present works of 
‘defence are entirely valueless. Their reconstruction, he 
-estimates, will cost 2,000,000/, 


AN improvement in the water supply at Hamburg is con- 
‘templated. Several schemes have been proposed, among others 
‘that of boring artesian wells. Boring has already begun at 
many points in various quarters of the town. 


THE Stone Board of Guardians intend to obtain permission 
‘to borrow £1,000 for structural alterations at the workhouse. 

NEW sewage-works for the disposal of the sewage of the 
Malvern Local Board District,.which have been constructed 
‘from the designs and under the supervision of Mr. Sydney R. 
Lowcock, C.E., of Birmingham, have been completed and set 
sto work. 


AN inquiry has been held in regard of the application of the 
Moss Side Local Board for permission to borrow 50,000/, to be 
‘spent in constructing an outfall sewer to the sewage-farm at 
Urmston, and in reconstructing the Brooks’s sewer to form the 
‘storm outfall. 


AT Nelson a new compensation reservoir to hold 40,000,000 | 


gallons, which has been constructed at the foot of Pendle Hill 
at acost of 10,000/., has geen inaugurated. Messrs. Etheridge, 
‘Clark & Co. constructed the reservoir, Mr. John Newton, of 
Manchester, being the engineer. 

THE Bristol Town Council have under consideration the 
‘proposal of the Docks Board to construct new docks at Avon- 
mouth, together with a landing-pier, to admit of Atlantic liners 
reaching the port at any state of the tide, and a scheme for a 
railway along the quays, the whole to cost about 1,065,000/. 

AT the meeting of the Yarmouth Town Council the surveyor 
reported that a portion of the facing of the upper part of the 


BAXENDALE’S 


south-east municipal tower was in a very dangerous condition, 
and required immediate repair. The lease under which the tower 
was let compelled the lessee to keep the tower in repair, but as 
it was of archeological importance that the repairs should be 
carried out in a proper manner, he recommended that the 
Council should undertake the work. He was instructed to 
proceed with the work at once. 

MEMBERS of the British Library Association, by invitation- 
of the Duc d’Aumale, paid a visit to Chantilly. The Chantilly 
estate, which was bequeathed by him to the French Academy 
during his last exile from France, the Standard says, is 
estimated to be worth over 30,000,000 francs. Among the 
works of art in the collection is a matchless statuette, attributed 
to the Greek sculptor Phidias, and “ The Three Graces,” by 
Raphael, bought at the Dudley sale for 650,000 francs. 

THE Edinburgh Town Council, at a private meeting recently 
held, took steps for having several important city improvements, 
involving an estimated cost of upwards of 74,000/., embodied in 
the new Municipal Bill. The principal improvements consist 
of the widening of several thoroughfares by the removal of 
extensive blocks of buildings and the construction of a new street 
n the Fountainbridge district. : 

ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, Nuremberg, has been reopened after 
a restoration of the interior, which was accomplished under the 
direction of Herr Eyrich, architect. 

THE Sum of 800/. has been raised for a memorial. in 
Peterborough Cathedral to Dr. Magee, the late Archbishop of 
York, and the committee have accepted the design of Mr. 
Pearson, R.A., for the cenotaph. Mr. J. Forsyth, of Hamp 
stead, has been commissioned to execute the work. 

Mr. BOULTON, burgh surveyor for Aberdeen, intends to 
retire from office. The Finance Committee have been em- 
powered the additional assistance that may be necessary. 


CHINESE ROADS. 


MR. CLENNEL, an officer in the British Consular Service in 
China, in an account of a journey which he made recently from 
Amoy to Foochow overland, gives an interesting description of 
Chinese roads and of the traffic en them. The fact that all 
goods are carried by men is one of the leading. and central 
features of rural economy. The population of Fukien province 
is large and certainly as wealthy as that of other parts of 
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China. In some respects civilisation is in an advanced state 
and the wants of the people numerous, consequently the traffic 
between place and place is by no means inconsiderable. If it 
is remembered how slowly the strongest man can travel on foot 
and how small his load compared with the capacity, both as 
regards speed and carrying power, of the most primitive 
wheeled vehicle or even of a pack animal, some idea will be 
formed of the vast army of burden bearers required to supply 
the needs of a populous neighbourhood. It is not, therefore, a 
matter for surprise that the roads are frequented in even the 
remotest and most thinly-peopled places to a degree that would 
scarcely be believed by a person only acquainted with the 
labour-saving devices of Europe. In China the object is not to 
save labour, but to find employment for it. On all sides there 
may be nothing but uninhabited mountains as far as the eye 
can see, and yet along the road the traveller is scarcely for an 
instant out of sight of human beings. The nature of the road 
itself is a consequence of the same facts. Where carts have 
never been seen or heard of cart-roads are naturally non- 
existent, and the Fukienese highway is nothing but a 
roughly-paved footpath, rarely over 6 feet in width and 
often not half so wide. In places it disappears alto- 
gether, either by the stones being removed by some 
enterprising builder or else by the simple process of absorption 
on the part of the neighbouring cultivators. Mr. Clennel saw 
a man repairing a road once. He was placing the stones side 
by side with his hands and filling the cracks with sand. He 
had no companion. Mr. Clennel never saw anyone else repair 
a road in the interior of Fukien. Except in the immediate 
vicinity of towns, these rough-paved pathways are less numerous 
than macadamised highways are in England. The ways 
answering to our lanes are mere tracks, perhaps a foot wide, 
across the hills, or else raised ridges leading among the fields 
in the plain. The scarcity of roads increases the degree in 
which those that do exist are made use of, for in one way or 
another a large trade has to be carried on by their means. So 
large an army of travelling men needs sustenance and rest and 
supports a truly wonderful number of cookshops and small way- 
side inns. In many of the villages nearly every householder 
seems to cater in some way to the wants of wayfaring humanity. 
Benches and tables under an awning of ferns and pine branches, 
or even of palm-leaf matting, are placed in front of quite half 
the dwellings. Here hot water, tea, rice, dried fish, tobacco, 
fruit, sweet potatoes, pea-nuts, bean-curd cake, slices of sugar- 
cane and sweetmeats in great variety may be had on payment 
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of a fraction of a penny for each. The coolies require food at- 
very short intervals, usually six or seven times a day, as it is am 

article of their faith that a full meal would incapacitate them im. 
their work. Apart from the fact that experience has probably 

taught them what is best, they are far too conservative a class- 
to be argued with, and if the European traveller finds the con- 

tinual stoppages trying to his patience he had best consider: 
that he is not carrying a burden himself and does not know by” 
experience what that kind of life requires. 


MANCHESTER REFUSE. 


AN inquiry was held on Tuesday at the Manchester Town. 
Hall by Mr. S. J. Smith, of the Local Government Board, con-- 
cerning the proposal of the City Council to borrow 60,000/. to- 
buy the estate of Rampton Manor, Nottinghamshire, to be- 
farmed and worked with manure from a portion of the Corpora- 
tion night-soil. Dr. Pankhurst explained that it was desired to- 
send a quantity not exceeding 20,000 tons per annum to the 
estate 70 miles off, and to treat it there with the same success 
that had attended the disposal of a larger quantity at 
Carrington Moss, much nearer Manchester, which place had 
become insufficient for the enlarged area and population of 
the city. It was manure such as had been sent all over the 
country for years without objection, and it was to be sent toa 
district to which it was forwarded so far back as twenty years. 
ago. The Corporation then sent from Ardwick station 160 tons. 
three times a week, and the proposal now was to truck the: 
material at night from Ardwick station three times a week in: 
quantities of 384 tons on each occasion. The area of the: 
estate was 1,800 acres, I,100 being under the plough and 700 
in meadow. They believed the 1,100 acres would take 20 tons 
per acre per annum, and in that way the whole would be 
disposed of One part of the estate was known as “ Hungry 
Hill,” hungering with want of what Marchester was to supply.. 
Eight months in the year the area was in need of manure. 
During four months it might be necessary to stack and store 
the material, but supposing 6,000 tons were to be stacked—an ° 
outside and almost impossible quantity—it would amount to 
only thirty stacks. The drainage was from south to north, and 
the inclination of the drainage was not towards the river. 
Official evidence was given in support of the scheme, which is 
opposed by some local authorities in Nottinghamshire, and the 
inquiry will be continued at Rampton. 
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ST. ENOCH’S STATION, GLASGOW. 


THE Glasgow and South-Western Railway Company have 
obtained an interdict to prevent the Glasgow Corporation and 
the Caledonian Railway, or anyone on their behalf, from 
executing any operations with the view of constructing a sewer 
under that part of Maxwell Street over which St. Enoch’s 
Station is built. The complainers state that their station 
buildings are carried over Maxwell Street on arches. In close 
proximity are the abutments and piers of the arching which 
carry the main roof of the station over that portion of Maxwell 
Street. The roof is an iron arch of 198 feet span, and is fixed 
into and supported by the piers and abutments, and any move- 
ment or subsidence in the vicinity of the piers and. abutments 
would have the most prejudicial effect on the station structure 
and other works. The portion of Maxwell Street so far as 
included within the limits of deviation shown became by the 
company’s Acts the private property of the complainers’ com- 
pany, and it has ever since been treated by them as such. The 
complainers hold that they were entitled under their Acts to 
shut up the said street or make any other use of it. They 
resolved to make use of it for their traffic, and to carry their 
buildings over it on arches. Their exclusive right to the street, 
they allege, was recognised by all parties, and particularly by 
the Corporation of Glasgow. By arrangement with the Cor- 
poration the latter had undertaken the cleansing and lighting 
of complainers’ part of Maxwell Street, which is closed at 
night by means of gates. The Glasgow Central Railway Com- 
pany were authorised by their Act of 1888 to construct a rail- 
way in tunnel throughout Argyll Street, and the whole powers 
of the Central Railway Company under their Act were trans- 
ferred to the Caledonian Company by their Act of 1890. In 
the end of February or beginning of March last the Caledonian 
Railway Company, acting with the authority of the Corpora- 
tion, made an opening in Argyll Street adjoining Croy Place. 
On this coming to the knowledge of the complainers their 
solicitors wrote to the clerk of the Police Commissioners on 
March 8, drawing his attention to the matter, and stating that if 
the opening was being made with the view of constructing a 
sewer he must understand that Maxwell Street, so far as under- 
neath St. Enoch Station, was the private property of the com- 
plainers’ company, and that the Corporation had no right to 
form a sewer in it. On March 11 the clerk replied that the 
object for which the opening was made was to ascertain the 
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nature of the subsoil. On March 15 the complainers’ solicitors 
again wrote, stating that they objected to any sewer being con- 
structed in Maxwell Street underneath St. Enoch Station, and 
that if a sewer was proposed to be constructed there, either by 
the Corporation or by the Caledonian Railway Company, 
the necessary steps would be taken to prevent its construc- 
tion. Notwithstanding the intimation thus. given by the 
complainers, and without any communication with them, 
the Caledonian Railway Company, it is averred, with 
the consent and authority of the Corporation, proceeded in 
September to make a further opening in Maxwell Street, im me- 
diately to the south of St. Enoch Station. By letter addressed 
to the clerk of the Police Commissioners on September 5, this 
proceeding was at once challenged by the complainers. In a 
letter of September 7, the clerk acknowledged that the opening 
referred to was for the purpose of constructing a sewer, and 
stated that the matter had been before Mr. Copland, the ar biter 
under the Glasgow Central Railway Act, and he had authorised _ 
the construction of the sewer on certain conditions, and that on 
the 22nd ult. the master of works had written to Mr. Forman, 
the engineer to the Caledonian Railway Company, that the 
complainers’ company had a right to close Maxwell Street 
under the railway, and that he ought to communicate with the 
complainers. Complainers aver that no intimation was ever’ 
made to them of said application to Mr. Copland, and that they 
had no opportunity of being heard by him. Any order pro- 
nounced by him, they contend, was in ignorance’ of the com- 
plainers’ rights, as well as of the serious effects on the com- 
plainers’ property and the risk to the property which will result 
if the proposed operations under the station are carried out. 
They state that they have been unable to obtain exact informa- 
tion as to the proposed operations of the respondents, but that 
they have ascertained that these operations will have the effect: 
of withdrawing support from and endangering the safety of the 
adjoining buildings belonging to them. The proposed sewer 
will be constructed, so far as has been ascertained, considerably 
below the level of the abutments and piers already referred to, 
and of the arching which supports St. Enoch Station, and the 
complainers are advised that this construction at the level indi- 
cated would inevitably lead to a subsidence in the piers and 
abutments referred to, and thus endanger, if not destroy, a 


' great portion of St. Enoch Station and the railway works. 
, The proposed sewer, if proceeded with, would not only be 
' greatly prejudicial to the public interest by endangering the 


stability and continuance of the railway works, but would 
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further debar the complainers from utilising the portion of Max- 
well Street referred to for the purpose of their undertaking, to 


which Parliament, in the public interest, has already authorised 


it to be dedicated. There is, complainers aver, no public neces- 
sity for the formation of the proposed sewer there, other public 
streets and routes being available, without interference with the 
public undertaking of the complainers’ company. It is pleaded 
that the respondents’ proposed operations, being in property 
belonging to the complainers, and with which the respondents 
have no title, statutory or otherwise, to interfere, interdict 
should be granted, and that in any event the respondents 
operations, involving imminent and unnecessary risk to the 
complainers’ property, and danger to the public safety, interdict 
should be granted. 


HOUSE BUILDING IN AMERICA. 


THE Scientific American gives the following description of the 
Vanderbilt Palace in North Carolina :—Two miles out from 
Asheville, N.C., is a little station, Biltmore. It is the head- 
quarters of a water tank and the gate of Kenilworth Inn. « It is 
something more. The Salisbury and Spartanburg divisions of 
the Western North Carolina Railroad come together here, 
while a little branch road deflects to the right and is lost among 
the hills. If you happen to see one of the little cars on this 
road you will notice the letters “ G.W.N.V.C.” on it. The car 
is loaded with stone or coal, maybe iron, and you may be sure 
it is bound for Vanderbilt’s famous building two miles away. 
“ Biltmore” is called for Vanderbilt and a resident of the name 
of Moore, who has a pretty cottage on the road, just above the 
station. It is a smooth combination, and likely to become 
famous. 

Following the branch road, which runs up and downhill 
with equal facility and winds around the mountains, you reach, 
in the course of half an hour, the summit of the Long Pine. 
This is the busiest spot in North Carolina. You pass Vander- 
bilt’s stone quarry, where much of the material for rougher 
work has been secured; you view his brickyards, where 
millions of tubes are pressing and baking; you stop at his 
blacksmith shop, where the tools are mended and some cast- 
ings made; you ride near the shady home which he has pur- 
chased for his chief engineer, always following up his rails and 
telegraph lines, which lead to the spot where lies the site of the 
house of Vanderbilt. 
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Several years ago Vanderbilt wandered down to Buncombe 
County, N.C., and was attracted by the beauty of the place. 
He rode over the mountains, and while at the summit of Long 
Pine, two miles from Asheville, concluded he would buy a 
tract and put up a shooting lodge. This led to the purchase 
of a large lot of land up and down the mountain and along the 
French Broad, with the idea of controlling everything in sight 
and preventing settlers from obstructing the view or coming too 
close. Visions of deer park, quail covers, sheep farms and 
other schemes enlarged his demesne until his acres began to 
be numbered by thousands. White and black settlers sur- 
rendered their lodgings at good prices, and now there are only 
two or three black dwellers within the Vanderbilt limits who 
have refused to sell out, and hold their places at 1,000 dols. 
per acre. Vanderbilt may buy them out or he may freeze 
them out. 

When Vanderbilt had finished his purchase of 5,000 acres 
his ideas broadened. Instead of a shooting lodge he decided 
to put up a residence, and such a residence as would make 
Chauncey Depew’s eyes glisten at Peekskill. So he set about 
him-and levelled off the cone of the mountain 30 feet. Some 
time over a year ago he began to lay his foundations, and his 
stone masonry now begins to rise sheer over the side of the 
mountain, like a walled precipice. This is just what Vanderbilt 
wanted, for he determined that his castle would have the view 
and command the heights unobstructed. He concluded to 
spend from his income about 1,000,000 dols. a year for ten 
years, and he is pretty well assured, at the end of that time, of 
having the finest private residence in America, possibly in the 
world. The architects are very clever, but will not show the 
designs of the house. Perhaps they fear somebody will dupli- 
cate them before the dwelling is completed. The building will 
be 400 feet long and 300 feet wide. It has a tennis-court in 
the left, which is a marvel of masonry and filling, and which 
alone cost 10,000 dols. The banquet-hall of the mansion is 
to be 70 feet long, and will have a pitch of 30 feet. Under the 
main entrance of the hall will be a swimming pool, while a fine 
gymnasium, wine-cellar and art gallery are to be connected with 
the establishment. 

Three miles back of the dwelling is a cold spring on the top 
of Busby Mountains. He has purchased this spring, and 
carries the water in six iron pipes all the way to the Long Pine. 
This will give him volume and pressure enough for every part 
of his premises, and enable him to throw a stream 100 feet high 
from any point on his place. It will insure a dozen or more 
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fountains in his parks and drives. 
work on the grounds and buildings. 


stream. ; 

Mr. Vanderbilt is thirty-eight and unmarried. 
selected a rare spot for his home. 
high-walled mountains in the distance. 
parent. 
are the spires and smoke of Asheville. 
Connell’s residence. 


North Carolina. 


art can make it so. 


THE LIVERPOOL OVERHEAD RAILWAY. 


AT the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute at Liverpool, 
on Tuesday, Mr. J. H. Greathead read a paper descriptive of 
the Liverpool Overhead Railway, which is shortly to be opened 
He said the question of more rapid means of transit 
for passengers was occupying attention in many of the great | 
With the extension of areas covered 
In London it had 
been under consideration for many years, and during the last 
session a joint committee of the two Houses of Parliament 
reported favourably upon a number of proposed underground 
electric railways of the type of the City and South London 
In Paris, 
Berlin and Vienna similar railways had been promoted, and 
were under discussion, while in New York, a city long since 
provided with elevated railways and tramways along most of 
the main thoroughfares, a Rapid Transit Commission had lately 
reported in favour of an extensive system of underground 
The question, then, was an important one 
All the suggested under- 


for traffic. 


cities at the present time. ‘ 
the question became increasingly pressing. 


Railway, completed and opened for traffic in 1890. 


electric railways. 
for engineers and iron industries. 


Five hundred hands are at 
Superb carriageways are 
graded and macadamised up the mountain, commanding an 
approach to the house, and these will be continued beyond the 
residence and down the valley to the French Broad, where 
Vanderbilt will throw an iron bridge over this picturesque 


He has 
His front garden steps right 
off into space, and secures a view for miles of rich valleys and 
Pisgah and the trains 
of hills seem to grow opaline in the sunset and to be trans- 
At the base is the French Broad, and two miles. away 
To the right are the 
red gables of Kenilworth Inn, while directly in front, a mile or 
more away, are the chimneys of Oakland Sanitarium and 
There is nothing in Virginia, nothing in 
England, and I am told nothing finer than this view in western 
This palace of marble and iron is built for all 
time, and the picture will be kept perfect, so far as nature and 


result. 


which is upon. the surface. 


the usual intervening ballast. 
others of special construction. 


forming the foundation. 


were to be fifteen stations. 


the Westinghouse brake. 


be performed in half an hour. 


material must necessarily enter largely into the construction of 
any overhead railway. The Overhead Railway traverses the whole 
length of the Liverpool Docks, a distance of about six miles, for 
the most part just over the lines of the original dock railway, 
It consists generally of plate-iron 
girders, supported on channel iron columns and carrying an iron 
flooring, upon which the permanent way was laid direct without 
The normal.spans were 50 feet, 
but there were some of 100 feet with bowstring girders, and 
The columns were grouted into 
cast-iron sockets, bedded in and bolted to masses of concrete, 
With the exception of some half-dozen 
spans the line had been constructed without the use of scaffold- 
ing, and with very little interference with the traffic. 
They were built upon iren girders 
and columns, the platforms being about 115 feet. in length by 
12 feet wide and 3 feet above the level of the rail. 
the stations was gained from the street level by four staircases. 
At the more important stations and on each platform a waiting- 
shed, with pay offices and turnstiles was provided. Upon 
the completion of the Overhead Railway, the dock railway 
will be available exclusively for goods. 
be worked by electricity generated at a station near the 
Bramley Moor Dock and about the middle of the line. A train 
will consist of two carriages, each to seat fifty-six passengers: 
and provided with a motor at one end. The motors will be 
controlled by the driver, who will carry with him a key, without 
which they cannot be operated. All the carriages will be 
exactly alike, and will contain compartments for two classes of 
passengers, with through communication from end to end of 
the train under the control of the guard. A train loaded with 
passengers will weigh about forty tons and will be fitted with 
It is intended to commence running 
with a five minutes’ service of trains, but the generating plant 
is designed to be capable of working a three minutes’ service, 
and the journey from end to end (inclusive of stoppages) is to 
A novel feature on the railway 
will be a system of automatic signals at all the intermediate 
stations, in place of the ordinary signalling arrangements. 
These signals will be electrically worked by the trains them- 
selves, and considerable saving in the working expenses will 
The permanent way is also of a novel construction. 
Longitudinal sleepers, resting directly upon and keyed to the 
arched decking, support the rails and the electric conductor. 


There 


Access to 


The railway is to 


ground lines were proposed to be made of iron, and that! There is no ballast between the permanent way and the struc- 
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ture, and the working charges in connection with the mainten- 
ance and repair of the permanent way should, the author 
thought, be exceptionally light. The total cost of the railway, 
including equipment, will be about 85,o00/. per mile. The 
engineers are Sir Douglas Fox and the author. 

The members afterwards visited the railway, and were enter- 
tained by the contractor, Mr. Williams. 


MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


IMPORTANT developments are either in progress or have been 
already completed in Mason College to meet the steady growth 
in the number of students. But during the summer vacation 
certain structural alterations have been made, by means of 
which the space at the disposal of the Metallurgical Department 
has been more than doubled, and a short account of these may 
not be out of place, as they have not yet been described. 
Although the importance of the teaching of metallurgy was fully 
recognised by the late Sir Josiah Mason and those who had to 
do with the founding of the college, the outside demand for the 
subject at first was not great, and other teaching became of 
more urgent importance ; but when it was shown that a demand 
existed for separate metallurgical work, the Council met this by 
the equipment of a small separate laboratory in connection with 
the chemical department, and this has been used for the past 
five years. With the growth of the department and the in- 
creased attention which has been devoted to technical education 
in recent years, an extension was felt to be necessary, and this 
has now been provided in a way that will probably meet all 
requirements for some years to come. The first step in these 
changes was the provision of a new storeroom for the chemi- 
cal department between the two large laboratories, and near to 
the lift, so as to allow of the ready transport of heavy stores. 
The storeroom thus set at liberty, which adjoins the metal- 
lurgical laboratory, was divided and utilised as balance and 
apparatus-rooms, and the adjacent combustion-room was con- 
verted into a separate furnace-room with additional furnaces, 
in which room_also dusty work, such as the crushing of samples 
and so forth can be conducted. The removal of the furnace 
from the laboratory set free space which has been utilised for 
additional students’ working benches. The addition of a 
separate metallurgical classroom for day classes on another 
floor completes the structural alterations. The working-rooms 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS 


as now arranged are light, airy and well adapted for the pur- 
pose. They are all on one floor and adjoin each other, and by 
the provision of additional apparatus the equipment of 
the department has been much improved. After carefully con- 
sidering the equipment of other laboratories in this country and 
abroad it has been felt that it would be unwise to provide ex- 
pensive plant for imitating manufacturing operations in the 
laboratory, as such plant only imperfectly represents what is 
carried on in actual practice, and soon gets out of date. The 
necessity for such plant is also much less in Birmingham, where 
there are so many metallurgical operations conducted daily, 
than in towns less favourably situated in this respect. It is, in 
fact, probable that no other town offers better, if indeed as 
good, facilities for the practical study of metallurgical processes. 
Hence the object in the new additions to apparatus has been to 
provide modern instruments of precision, and to carry the 
teaching to the highest point in the theoretical aspects of the 
subject. This is the more important as, in view of the ele- 
mentary science instruction in the technical classes connected 
with the School Board and the practical classes at the Technical 
School, it is necessary in Birmingham to have the means for 
carrying the theoretical instruction to a higher level for those 
who have the opportunities for systematic study. Among the 
recent additions to the apparatus of the department may be 
mentioned an amalgamating-pan for the treatment of gold and 
silver ores, an American ore-crusher for pulverising of ores, 
and a new assay-balance for the assay of gold and silver. As 
much attention has recently been devoted to the thermal pro- 
perties of metals, the department has been provided with 
several pyrometers, including the thermo-electric pyrometer of 
M. Le Chatelier, which, in the hands of Professor Roberts- 
Austen, of the Royal Mint, has recently led to remarkable 
results. An improved calorimeter for the testing of coal and 
other solid fuel has also been provided, together with the appa- 
ratus for quantitative electro-deposition of metals. An inter- 
esting addition to the ordinary apparatus has also been made 
by the provision of a small electro-metallurgical plant for the 
deposition of gold, silver, copper, nickel, &c.; and instruction 
in the principles of electro-metallurgy will now form part of the 
regular course of work. Though the department even in its 
enlarged form is not so extensive as some others in the country, 
it'is now convenient, sufficiently equipped for present needs, 
and it is believed that a student may obtain as thorough and as 
complete instruction in the higher branches of metallurgy at 
Mason College as at any similar institution in the country. ~ 
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’ thorough study of the different sources I came to the following 
' CON TRACTORS TRAFFIC ON PUBLIC ROADS. conclusions :—I. If possible, the water should be supplied by 
ON the 17th inst., at the Preston County Police Court, Messrs. | gravity. 2. It would not be advisable to take any more water 
John Watt & John Wilson, of Glasgow, contractors for the | from the Thames without the construction of large storage 
Elston portion of the Thirlmere water scheme of the Man- | reservoirs. 3. There are good sites in the Thames valley where 
chester Corporation, were summoned under the Highway and | large storage reservoirs could be economically built. 4. Owing 
Locomotives Act by the authorities of Elston for alleged | to the dense population in the Thames valley the water is not 
damage to the roads in that township by extraordinary traffic. | suited to domestic use, and if possible better should be provided. 
The authorities claimed 867. It was stated that the average | 5. The Cumberland lakes and the Welsh mountains are the 
yearly cost of repairing the length of road referred to had been | only large sources of water that can supply London by gravity. 
112, 18s. ; but in 1891, after the work commenced, the cost had | 6, Owing to the shortness of distance and the facility of con- 
increased to 44/. 125. 6d., and so far as the present year had | structing works the Welsh mountains will give the cheapest 
gone 65/. 6s. 5d. had already been expended. The sum claimed | water. 
represented the difference between the average mentioned and Acting upon these conclusions, I examined the Welsh 
the increased cost, and the highway rate had been increased | watershed thoroughly. I decided that the best sources from 
from 2d. to 1s. The highway surveyor said the road was | which to supply London with water by gravity were the Wye, 
almost impassable at times in consequence of the heavy waggon | Elan, Ithon, Yrfon, Edw, Lug, Teme and other rivers in 
traffic. In cross-examination he admitted that the road was | Central Wales. By making the necessary storage reservoirs 
formed on a soft bottom. Mr. B, Sykes said the claim was | and after making ample allowance for compensation water, the 
only at the rate of 3d. a running yard for 1891 and 4d. for | rivers of Wales could be made to contribute at least 200,c00,000 
1892, but it would cost fully 1s.a yard. As agent for the town- | gallons daily by gravity to the supply of London. In Breck- 
ship he declared that the payment of this claim, if ordered, | nockshire there are several rivers that are available. Before 
would not satisfy him; the defendants had done twice the | the final selection, these and their pipe lines should be care- 
amount of damage claimed, and he was afraid he should have | fully surveyed. This line, if feasible, would require much less 
to compel the surveyor to bring the defendants there again. | pipe. 
The Bench ordered the payment of 80/. and costs, For the conveyance of the water I recommend the use of 
pape ee Oe eee eee large. wrought-iron or steel rivetted pipes. These are easily 
and quickly made and laid. They can be laid following the 


AN AMERICAN ENGINEER ON THE LONDON WATER- undulation of the ground same as the ordinary gas-pipe. More- 


over, they will stand very heavy strain or pressure. By using 


SUPPLY. these as inverted syphons water can be safely and cheaply 
Mr. E. BATES DorsEy, a member of the American Society | conveyed across deep valleys. These pipes have long been in 
of Civil Engineers, writing to the 72mes, says :— successful use in California, the Western States of America 


I read with great interest your editorial of the 13th ult. on | and Australia, giving entire satisfaction, When properly coated 
this subject. I give below outlines of plans for adding to the | with an asphaltum composition they appear to remain un- 
London water-supply. These plans do not require any radical | injured by rust. The main water-pipe—r1oo miles long— 
change in the present system of supply, but can be made supplying San Francisco is made of rivetted wrought-iron 
entirely supplementary to it, and can be cheaply and quickly | plates. Ithas been in successful operation many years. There 
added as the demands for additional water make it necessary. is now in operation in California many hundreds of miles of 
It is not necessary to build now at heavy cost monumental! | this description of pipe, supplying water for cities, irrigation 
works that will not be required except for large future crease | and mining purposes, in all cases giving complete satisfaction. 
of population, to supply water to unborn generations. It can be cheaply and quickly constructed and laid. I would 

Some years ago I was requested to make an examination | advise the construction of the necessary reservoirs in the 
and preliminary survey of the different water-supplies that | mountains of Wales, and convey the water from them in the 
could be made available for the supply of London. After a | wrought-iron or steel pipes to service reservoirs at Harrow-on- 
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the-Hill, Edgware, Finchley or any other place that may be 
selected, or to the present service reservoirs near London, the 
water being delivered by gravity at over 200 feet elevation 
above mean tide. 

If it should be desirable to economise in the cost, the water 
could be brought to the Cotswold Hills in canal and pipes as 
the engineers think best. At the western side of the Cotswold 
Hi lls the pipes would discharge the water into a tunnel, and the 
tunnel discharge it into the headwaters of the Thames, to be 
taken out at any selected point below, near London, even at the 
present pumping stations. This plan would save about ninety 
miles of: pipe and canal, but would require the expense of 
pumping. Moreover, the pure mountain water would be inter- 
mingled with the impure Thames water. Probably satisfactory 
terms could be made with the Thames and Severn Canal to 
pass the water through the Cotswold Hills in their present 
canal tunnel, thus saving the cost of a new tunnel. 

In case these works should be constructed with the object 
of supplementing the present water supply system, the first pipe 
lines would be laid of sufficient size to convey the first instal- 
ment of the supplementary water to be discharged into the 
headwaters of the Thames or into the London reservoirs, as 
may be decided. Whenever required, additional supply could 
be obtained in the Welsh mountains and discharged into the 
Thames or brought to London, but at somewhat greater 
average cost, as the first supply would naturally take the 
nearest and cheapest water. 

By these plans the water-supply of London can be con- 
tinually supplemented as the future demands make necessary. 
By no other plans can such quantity of good and pure water be 
so cheaply and quickly supplied. Since my examination the 
waters of the Elan river have been appropriated by the city of 
Birmingham. This is the ideal watershed, offering all the 
advantages that an engineer can ask. Either plan proposed 
would require a small tunnel through the Cotswold Hills, unless 
arrangements could be made with the canal, and perhaps a 
short and small tunnel under the Severn river. 

There are no great engineering difficulties in either of the 
proposed lines. There have been in successful operation in 
California for years several mining enterprises where the 
engineering difficulties of construction and maintenance were 
about the same as they will be here, although the quantity of 
water conveyed there is not more than half of that estimated in 
the proposed plans. 

Unless the watershed of Wales should in the future be 


ELECTRIC 


largely appropriated by other cities, as Birmingham and Liver- 
pool have done in the past, there need be no fear of London not 
being able to obtain an abundant supply of good pure mountain 
water at a cost that will pay very large dividends on the invest- 
ment, provided the water will be sold at the same price as now 
charged by the London water companies, 


ELECTRICITY IN.A MODERN RESIDENCE, 


THE uses of electricity in a residence, says H. Ward, in a 
recent number of the Evectrical Review, may be treated under 
the following heads :—1. Electric lighting. 2. Electric power, 
3. Electric heating. 4. Electric bells, annunciators, &c. 


Electric Lighting. 

The incandescent lamp is without dangerous heat, is free 
from odour, absolutely clean, and is controllable at the lamp or 
from a distant point if desired. Hence the lamps may be 
placed anywhere desired, and we are not limited, as with gas, 
to a rigid fixture placed in the midst of a large space, and with 
the lights all necessarily pointed upward. The lamps can 
readily be placed upon the ceiling or walls or in recesses: made 
in'them for the purpose. The fixtures can be made of any 
conceivable design, and lamps, of any candle-power and colour, 
be placed in any position upon them. 

In lighting a residence we should dismiss from our minds 
all preconceived notions based upon the use of gas and oil. 
Where do we want light? How much? Of what character 
and where controlled from? Make such a specification and 
give it to a concern experienced in such electrical construction 
work, and the desired result will be obtained in every case. If 
we have outside lights they will be unaffected by the weather, 
and controlled from just inside the door. Lights in a stable 
will be controlled either from the house or stable at will. Lights 
in a cellar or dark basement will be controlled by a switch 
placed at the entrance, so that the lamps will be lighted before 
we enter and extinguished when we have left. Every bedroom, 
closet, storeroom, &c., will be lighted by a lamp which lights up 
automatically as we open the door, and is extinguished when 
the door is closed. The convenience of this advice can only 
be appreciated by those who have had experience with it. In 
many places in the house we will have a lamp which can be 
operated either at full candle-power or at a very much reduced 
candle-power at will. 
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In the parlours we will have all the beautiful effects produced 
‘by piano lamps, banquet lamps and fairy lamps, without any of 
the present accompanying care, danger, heat and disagreeable 
odour. Every room will have a switch placed beside the door- 
way, so that the lamps can be most conveniently controlled by 
a person entering or leaving the room. In such a house the 
most timid child of but a few years will go anywhere with 
safety and without fear, lighting and extinguishing the lamps 
as desired. The lamp bulbs will be clear, frosted, coloured or 
opalescent, as occasion requires. We will have, in every place 
desired, the softest, steadiest and coolest light obtainable. The 
most beautiful effects can be obtained in the dining-room and 
upon the dinner table. Electric candelabra can, if desired, be 
used, which will be identical in appearance with those using 
candles. Pictures can be lighted in a manner entirely im- 
possible with gas. The most delicate and beautiful colours in 
paintings and decorations retain indefinitely their original 
beauty, since the bleaching and blackening effects of gas are 
entirely absent. It is probably but little appreciated, but 
entirely true, that the greatest expense due to the use of gas in 
a handsome residence is the depreciation it effects upon the 
costly materials in the residence, rather than the bill for the 
gas itself, 

A few years ago there was a probability that the wiring of a 
residence would in the future fail or prove unsuited to the system 
of lighting which it would be desirable to use. The condition 
of affairs does not now exist. The commercial systems of 
electric lighting have become as fixed, as regards the interior 
wiring, as have the gas systems; and to-day it is possible to 
wire a building for electric lamps with a much greater certainty 
that the result will be permanent, satisfactory and suited to 
future use than is possible in the case of gas piping. 

If the building is not to be lighted for some time it should 
be equipped with a system of insulating electric conduits, which 
make it possible to draw in any wires desired at any time in the 
future, or to replace wires previously drawn in. 


Cost, 


The first cost of wiring varies widely. An average figure 
will be about 2.50 dols. per lamp ; but in some instances it will 
be as low as 1.50 dols. per lamp, and others as high as 4 dols. 
per lamp. It will rarely exceed these figures when a residence 
is wired throughout: The charge for current is, for the same 
result, about the same as gas. The current used can be accu- 
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rately recorded by an electric meter; hence the bill will be 
exactly proportional to the consumption of current. 


Electric Power. 

The most conspicuous and important application of elec- 
tricity for power purposes in a residence is for operating an 
elevator. It is possible to-day to have in a residence an electric 
elevator which is reliable, simple, safe, convenient and eco- 
nomical to operate. There is no engine, pump, tanks, pipes, 
valves and the multiplicity of devices which are required for the 
steam or hydraulic carelevator. Thereisnonoise, heat norsmell 
accompanying its use, and it is always ready to operate, and 
can be operated with perfect safety by a child. The motion of 
the elevator is perfectly smooth, and it can be made to go at 
any speed in either direction. It is automatically stopped at the 
top and bottom floors, and no accident can occur, even though 
the electric supply should fail entirely. There is no hand rope, 
the control being effected by the movement of a small electric 
switch in the elevator car itself. An elevator boy is unnecessary, 
as the elevator can be controlled from any floor and brought to 
the desired floor, when the elevator door can be opened, but 
not until then. While the elevator door is open it is impossible 
to operate the elevator from any of the floors, so that there is 
no danger of any movement of the elevator while a person is 
getting in or out of it. 

The first cost of such an elevator will be from 2,coo dols. to 
3,000 dols. The expense for the current for operating it will in 
ordinary instances not exceed 5 dols. per month, and the cost 
of maintenance will be but a few dollars per year, as it is 
entirely simple and requires almost no attention. -_ 

No greater luxury than a passenger elevator can be placed 
in a residence, and it has been only recently that such a luxury 
could be provided, for in the case of a hydraulic elevator the 
water for which was pumped to a tank above by means of a 
steam-engine, gas-engine or electric motor, the complication and 
expense of attention and maintenance was practically prohibi- 
tory, and the unreliability very annoying. 

Many complex methods of operating directly by an electric 
motor have hitherto been attempted, and many are still upon 
the market, but in order that an elevator shall be worth having 
in a residence it must be entirely free from complex apparatus 
and must be always reliable, simple and smooth in its operation, 
and it has been only very recently that a direct method of 
operation has been developed which is free from the complica- 
tion of rheostats, brakes, solenoids, &c., which have character- 
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ised the electric elevators heretofore and rendered them uncom- 
mercial except in expert hands. Other applications of power 
in a residence are the operation of dumb-waiters, small ven- 
tilating fans, ice-cream freezers, the pumping of water, &c. 

The dumb waiter will need a motor of perhaps j horse- 
power, costing, with its gearing, perhaps 150 dols. A small 
electric ventilating fan will cost about 25 dols. complete. An 
ice-cream freezer will require a 4 or } horse-power motor, and 
will cost complete from 100 dols. to 200 dols. An automatic 
electric pump will cost about 200 dols. The expense of 
operating all of these convenient devices will probably not ex- 
ceed 50 dols. per year, even when used a great deal. 


Electric Heating. 

Heating by electricity is, generally speaking, the most ex- 
travagant luxury obtainable from its use. Hence the heating of 
large spaces continuously would be out of the question, except 
where power has but little value. But when we wish a per- 
fectly controlled, safe, instantaneous heat for occasional use, we 
can obtain it readily, conveniently and economically by the 
electric current. For instance, electric flat-irons can be 
operated in a most satisfactory manner by making connection 
in any incandescent lamp socket. The flat-iron in a few 
seconds reaches a sufficient but not scorching heat, and remains 
at this heat continuously. The cost of the flat-iron is but a few 
dollars, and the cost of operating about five cents per hour. 
Various cooking operations, such as boiling eggs, making 
coffee, cooking batter cakes, &c., can be performed in a most 
perfect and convenient manner, and the development of the 
uses of electric heating for cooking operations will be very rapid 
in the immediate future. 


Electric Bells, &c. ~ 


With the’ introduction of the incandescent light into a resi- 
dence the nuisance of inoperative electric bells ceases. Having | 
a constant source of electric supply we are no longer at the | 
mercy of the battery which has “run down”; nor will we need 
the high-priced services of the so-called electrician, who has 
been with us so much in the past. 

In a residence having incandescent lamps our electric bells, 
annunciators, &c., will be always perfectly reliable, and will , 
require no attention whatever for an indefinite period. 


Country Residences. 
A few residences in this country are supplied with individua 
electric plants. But, aside from the first cost, the care and 
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expense of maintenance has made such instances very rare. It 
is now possible to utilise a windmill for an isolated residence 
plant, so that in an extremely simple manner the windmill will 
produce electricity for lighting, operating an elevator, chopping 
feed, sawing wood, &c. A small storage battery is used to 
provide means of keeping up the service when there is no wind. 
The great difficulty has heretofore been to govern the windmill, 
and many unsuccessful attempts have been made in this line. 
The present and successful method, however, makes no attempt 
to govern the windmill, but in a very simple manner provides 
means so that, whether the windmill goes fast or slow, the 
dynamo for the incandescent lamps is operated at a constant 
speed, and hence maintains the lamps at a constant candle- 
ower. 

f The cost of equipping a country residence with such an 
electric plant complete, with wiring, windmil], dynamo, storage 
batteries, &c., is about 1,500 dols., and the expense of operating 
will be almost negligible. Where several residences are lighted 
from one such plant, the cost per residence can be made much 
lower than the figure given. The safety, convenience and 
adaptability to use for any lighting or power will make such _ 
plants very numerous in the immediate future, especially along 
the sea coast, where the wind is more reliable than inland, and 
where, therefore, the size of the storage battery can be ex- 
tremely small and its use only exceptional. 


THE REA IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


IT may not be generally known that Birmingham possesses a 
stream, the Rea, which isa branch of the Trent, and that a 
scheme for its improvement is in progress. The magnitude 
and importance of the work which is being done in the bed of 
the Rea, says the Birmingham Post, between Lawley Street 
and Gooch Street is not generally realised. The greater part 
of two summers has been occupied by it, and it will extend 
over athird summer. In the course of it about 35,000 cubic 
yards of detritus will be taken out of the river, between 26,000 
and 27,000 square yards of brickwork will be laid down as an 
artificial channel, and about 3,500,000 bricks will be used in 
forming the channel, building stout retaining walls for it, under- 
pinning the foundations of rickety buildings, strengthening the 
bridges, and so forth. The cost of the work was estimated for 
the purposes of a Local Government inquiry in 1890 at 36,5007. 
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but it will somewhat exceed that sum. The purpose the work ltoa depth of 3 feet or 4 feet. The normal width of the improved 


will achieve is twofold. Flooding in storm-times will be ren- 
dered almost impossible along the river’s course within the 
borough, and pollution will be readily traceable to its sources, 
so that it may much more easily than heretofore be kept in 
check. In these days there is not always enough water in 
the river to drown a child. What the Council is doing-is to 
make of the Rea a clean, open sewer for “ top-water.” 

' Ever since Birmingham began to overgrow it the stream 
has been fitfully “improved” and steadily defiled. But at no 
time, so far as is known, was it thought necessary to deepen or 
purify the channel in which it flowed. Neglected from this 
point of view, it gradually silted up. Since it was a rural river 
its bed in Birmingham has risen nearly 3 feet, and the 35,000 
cubic yards of material which are now being dug out of it con- 
sist of refuse. This state of things was hardly realised, or it 
would have received -attention sooner than it did. It only 
became fully apparent when the workmen began to dig. Nor 
was it suspected that the operations now in progress would be 
so thickly beset with engineering difficulties as they have 
eres to be or occupy so long a space of time as they are 

oing. 

The workmen beat up against the stream, and desist from ther 
labours in stormy weather, for, as the water could not be diverted 
except at an enormous cost, the work has to be done while the 
river is flowing. It is attacked in successive sections of 
about Ioo yards each, and the bed of the river is kept dry 
in each section by passing the water through a wooden 
“shoot,” or sluice-channel, which draws it off above the 
level of the operations from a temporary dam constructed at 
the head of the section. While the dam is being built the water 
escapes between the piers, but as soon as the sluice has been 
prepared and opened these interstices are filled up with puddle 
and ashes. Then the excavation proceeds. The subsoil is 
drained with a line of open-jointed pipes, a firm layer of con- 
crete is put down, and upon this the neat brickwork of the new 
bed is laid in the shape of an inverted culvert, whose exact fall 
and level are determined by a system of sighting-posts. One 
side of the bed is first made, and then, by the temporary use 
of a “centre-board,” which confines the water to that side only, 
the shoot can be dispensed with while the other side is added. 
The brickwork of the culvert is 9 inches thick, and there are 
side walls 14 inches thick. Wherever the subsoil is of such a 
nature as to demand it, the bricks are underlaid with concrete, 
and in some places it has been necessary to carry the concrete 


bed will be 34 feet, but in some parts it has been left as wide as 
40 feet, and in others it has had to be restricted to 30 feet. 
Just above Floodgate Street, indeed, it was only possible to get 
this minimum by carrying the outhouses of a factory on 
brackets, and in order to put in the brackets it was necessary 
to pull down and rebuild some of these. That is a typical case 
in which the estimates have had to be exceeded. The sort of 
difficulty most often met with, however, has to do with the 
right of millowners to the water of the river. Those who use 
it generally pump it out of sump wells, into which it falls by 
gravitation through lines of earthenware pipes. The deepening 
of the bed has meant the relaying of these pipes, and the 
amount of unexpected labour which has thus been incurred is 
very great. Sometimes the workmen had to bore perilously 
beneath foundations for distances of 20 or 30 yards. In one 
case they had to pass beneath a boiler-house. Half-way between 
Cheapside and Bradford Street, where an old fordrough, down 
which cattle were brought to be watered, still exists as a pas- 
sage between two factories, the river is tapped by a culvert that 
burrows beneath streets and buildings to a factory 130 yards 
away; and the task of lowering this culvert has yet to be 
undertaken. In all cases the mouths of these “intakes” are 
being improved in such a way.that the wells will receive a good 
deal less of silted matter than must have hitherto been deposited 
in them. Then the bridge which carries Montague Street has 


had to be rebuilt, and in all probability we shall have to rebuild 


the Moseley Street bridge as well. Jutting bits of land have 
been acquired ; old walls have been shored up with brickwork 
to considerable heights ; and the lofty wall from which you may 
look down at the river’s bed in Floodgate Street has been com- 
pletely rebuilt, with some advantage to the appearance of that 
thoroughfare. But the discharge-pipes of the various factories 
vomit their contents into the stream at the original levels, and 
the nature of their effluents can always be readily observed. 
When the work is done it will still be necessary to cleanse the 
culvert at regular intervals ; but there can never again be the 
old accumulation of rubbish in the stream. ‘That the improve- 
ments will be efficacious against flooding was demonstrated by 
the recent heavy storm. The water hardly rose to the level of 
the old bed. 

The contractors for the work are Messrs. J. Aird & Sons, 
whose local representative is Mr. Stacey; and the operations 
have been under the supervision of Mr. W. S. Till and Mr. J. 
Knight. 
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Of E‘imest @uality. 


FROM sd. 


PER FOOT IN OAK. 


HOWARD 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


& SONS 


Painting—Plain or Decorative, 


Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 
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(Seer. 28, 1899. 


OPENING OF NEW RESERVOIR, CARDIFF WATER- 
WORKS, 


THE opening of the No. 2, or Cantreff, reservoir for the better 
supply of water to Cardiff ‘tock place on Wednesday, Sept. 14. 
The opening ceremony was performed by Mr. Alderman David 
Jones, chairman of waterworks committee, who opened the 


The alderman was also presented, with a silver punch-bowl by 
his colleagues. The waterworks are on a very large scale. 
The supply j is taken from the Taff Vawr river, and conveyed to 
Cardiff, a distance of 32 miles, by an aqueduct which was com- 
menced in 1885. and completed in 1888. The Cantreff, or 
No. 2, reservoir was commenced in 1886 and just completed, 
the time occupied in its construction being six and a half 
years. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
. Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.) : 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

15910. Frederic William Webster, for “Improvements in. 
fire stoves, grates and ranges.” 

15920. Nicholas Wilson, for “Improvements in grates for 
open fireplaces.” 

16072. Henry Lomas and James Stott, for “ Improvements 
in window-blind rollers and appliances for ‘operating same.” 

16083. William Cross and John William Cross, for “ Im- 
provements in door locks and sashes.” 

16137. James Kelley, for “A means of preventing impuri- 
ties from entering the water-pipes of cities, towns or other 
places supplied with water by underground pipes where ball- 
hydrant valves are used.” 

16174. Philip Watson Bramwell, for “An improved fastener 
for window sashes or other purposes. ; 

16178. Joseph Moore, for Improvements in construction 
of grates and stoves.” 

16180, Timothy Horsford, for “A window sash or like 
fastening.” 

16185, Hippolyte Rougier, for “An improved coupling 
device, applicable as a window fastener, or for uniting other 
objects.” 

16200, William Wilson Horn, for “An improved combina- 
tion lock and latch.” 


valves for the admission of the new supply of water to Cardiff 
by means of a silver key, which is a splendid specimen in a 
handsome Russia leather case, presented to him by Mr. 
J. A. B. Williams, the engineer of the scheme. We give an 
illustration of the key, which, together with the locks, was 
manufactured by Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co., Limited, London, 


KALLKOLITH. 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


{ Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century. 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co,, Patent 
Agents, 37 a I SOS Si ERIS 37 CREE iS Lane, London, W.C. 


REGISTERED 
PATERTED IN Co PATENTED IN 
England, = | Austria- 
Belgium, = Hungary, 
Denmark, 
hy) United 
ol 
Germany, = States 
Italy. | / of America. 


TRADE MARK, 


KALLEKOLITH is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 


oil-colour. It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement, 
stone, plastering, &c. 


CHEAPNESS,—It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. 
ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-Ib. tin of KALLKOLITHG goes further than three times the same quantity of oil-colour, 
DRYING POWERS ,—It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour, 


DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister, 


PAPER-HANGING.—Walls prepared with KALLEOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, give a great additional advantage to 
the hanging of all descriptions of papers. 


Te S TL DM Oman rs. 
21 New Bric ge Ssreet, London, H.C.: February 23, 1886. 75 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.: Feb. 15, 1887. 


I have had some trialsmade with the KALLKOLITH during the past few weeks, 
the results a which are very sstistactory. The KALLKOLITH is to be used as the We are pleased to tell you that the KALLKOLITH supplied to us 
on wood and otner substances, and is of such a nature that the |has been fairl tried, claim 
ordinary work in preparing for paint is considerably lessened, and the usual number of for it. " y and we find {have mtn a ye has 
ation. ch ea , and, once darn introduced in the market, I am certain there | "OT? 
e sale, 


. WM, STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor. CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO. 


Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs, each, net 408., packing included. Special terms to Wholesale Buyers and Skippers. 


Address—E. STUTTARD, 88 ADELAIDE ROAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON, S.E. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARMAGH.—Oct. 4.—-For Building Two Houses. 
Dorman, County Surveyor, Armagh. 

BARNSLEY.—Oct. 7.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding 
Shop. Messrs. Wade & Turner, Architects, Barnsley. 

BELFAST.—Oct. 4.—For Constructing Low Level Sewer. 
Mr, Samuel Black, Town Hall, Belfast. 

BEXHILL.—Oct. 8.—For Building National School. Dr. 
Wills, Chintings, Bexhill. 

BIRKENHEAD.—For Alterations, &c., to Music Hall. 
T. T. Rees, Architect, 32 Hamilton Street, Birkenhead. 

BRISTOL.—Oct. 10.—For Building Central Electric Light 
Station. 
Bristol. 

BURNLEY.—Oct. 4.—For Rebuilding Inn. 
Architect, 14 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 

CARDIFF.— For Building Business Premises. 
Seward & Thomas, Architects, Cardiff. 

CASTLEFORD.—Oct. 1.—For Building Board Schools. 
R. M- McDowall, Architect, Carlton Street, Castleford. 

CLONMEL.— Oct. 3.—For Building Six Warders’ Houses. 
The Chairman, General Prisons Board, Dublin Castle. 

CoRK.—Oct. 6.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. The 
Clerk to the Guardians, Cork. ; 

DERBY.—Oct. 10.—For Engine and Boiler House, &c. 
Messrs. Bramwell & Harris, Engineers, 5 Great George Street, 
Westminster. 

EARSDON.—Oct. 3.—For Extension of School. 
well, Architect, Tyne Street, North Shields. 

EDINBURGH.— Oct. 5.—For Building Hospital, Rillbank. 
Mr. G. W. Browne, Architect, 1 Albyn Place, Edinburgh. 

ELLAND.—Oct. 8.—For Additions to Mills. Messrs. Hors- 
fall & Williams, Architects, Halifax. 

FEATHERSTONE.— Oct. 1.—For Building 115 Cottages, &c. 
Mr. James Ledingham, Architect, District Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 

FOLESHILL.—For Building Two Houses and Shops. 
Amos Randle, Architect, Broadgate, Coventry. 

GATESHEAD.—Oct. 3.—For Building Two Police Stations. 
The Borough Surveyor. 


Mr. R. H. 


Mr. 


Vine i. bell, 
Messrs. 


Mr. 


Mr. Has- 


Mr. 


ILKESTON.—Oct. 5.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
George Haslam, Architect, South Street, Ilkeston. 
KinG’s LYNN.—Oct. 8.—For Building School, &c. Mr. 


E. J. Colman, Archite:t, Market Place, King’s Lynn. 

LONDON.— Oct. 4.—For Building Additional Storey, General 
Post Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, H.M: Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

LUTTERWORTH.—Oct. 
Ullesthorpe Railway Station. 
Lutterworth. 

MAESYCWMMER.—Oct. 5.—For Building Forty or Eighty 
Houses. Mr. John Jones, Hengoed, Maesycwmmer. 


16.—For Retaining Wall near 
Mr. J. Henry, Surveyor, Leire, 


Mr. Henry Williams, Architect, 21 Clare Street,. 


-MANCHESTER.—Oct. _ 11.~For Installation 
Buildings, Accumulator Towers and Valve Houses for Ship 
Canal. The Engineer, 41 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 
MURPHYSTOWN.—Oct. 12.—For Building House and Dis- 
pensary. Mr. R. G. Thompson, Architect, Guardians’ Offices, 
Loughlinstown, 
MUTHILL.—Oct. 5.—For. Building Police Station. 
David Smart, Architect, Perth. 

OXFORD.—Oct. 3.—For Rebuilding Back Premises, Long 
Wall. Plans at the Town Clerk’s Offices. 

_RYDE.—Oct. 3.—For Enlarging Post Office. Mr. H. W. 
Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Places So: We 

STRABANE.—Sept. 30.—For Building House. Mr. 
Watt, Architect, 774 Victoria Street, Belfast. 

SUTTON.—Oct. 5.—For Building Cottage at Sewage Works. 
Mr. E. W. Crickmay, Surveyor to the Local Board, Sutton. 

YARMOUTH.— Oct. 4.—For Additions to Board Schools. Mr. 
H. D. Arnott, Architect, Gorleston. 


Hydraulic 


Mr. 


R, 


TENDERS. 


BATH. 


For Erection of Municipal Buildings, Bath. Mr. J. M. 
~ “BRYDON, Architect. 
Estcourt, Gloucester =f, 275023 
Higgs & Hill, London (20,932 
Grover, London 26,925 


Downs, London 

H. A. Forse, Bristol 

Chappell, London 

Holloway Bros., London. 

Perry & Co., London: . 

W. Cowlin & Sons, Bristol 

A. J. Beavan, Bristol 

J. Long & Sons, Bath . : 

Hayward & Wooster, Bath * . ; é c 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


26,410 
26,350 
25,800 
25,843 
25,369 
24,913 
24,250 
22,273 
22,253 


CuOvOrOOrO OFOMOTOsOr© 
O9g9000000 0000 


BLACKPOOL. 
For Fittings, Manchester County Bank, South Shore, Black- 


pool. Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 41 Corpo- 
ration Street, Manchester. 
Gillow & Co., Lancaster . : ; ‘ -£187-15 Ge 
BRIDGEND. 


For Alterations and Additions to Talbot Inn, Newcastle Street, 
Bridgend, for Mr. THOMAS MORGAN, wine and spirit 
merchant, Pontyclown, Llantrissant. Mr. GEORGE F. 
LAMBERT, Architect, Bridgend and Aberavon. 


-- Bridgend . hor OO 
David Llewellyn, Bridgend . ; ‘ ; eb Ome. O 
Morris & SUTCLIFFE, Bridgend (accepted ) Igo ON O 


BRISTOL. 

For Additions to. Whitehouse Tannery, Bedminster, for Messrs. 
Parker Bros., Limited. Mr. HERBERT J. JONES, Archi- 
tect, Bristol. Quantities by Architect. 


J. Perrot, Bristol - £1,855" 0° 0 
J. Bastow, Bristol wr t009,.0 0 
Cowlin & Son, Bristol 1,002.0) OG 
W. Church, Bristol 14/7/10) sOnTO 
E. Gay, Bristol . : 1;707 IO O 
G. H. Wilkins, Bristol * : F 1,680 0 Oo 
EASTABROOK & SONS, Bristol (accepted) 10702) OO 


For Additions and Alterations to Hannah Moore Schools, 
Bristol. Mr. M. J. BEVAN, Architect. 
J. BROWNING, Fishpond (accepted) 


THE BLACKMAN VENTILATING CO., LTD 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 
Installations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, 
Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


MING AND VENTILATING {| 


any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACKMAN, 


Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent), 


TRADE MARK 


THE ELECTRIC BLACKMAN. 


WAGE 


BLACKOAN | 


TRADE MARK 


Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


and:is g 
Head Oflice:—63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW. 
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CLONAKILTY. 

For Works to Workhouse Chapel, Clonakilty, co. Cork. Mr. 
TIMOTHY Murpuy, C.E., Architect, St. }Luke’s, Cork. 
Quantities by Architect. 

John Collins, Rosscorbery . : ‘ ‘ - £94 14 0 

Daniel Hurley, Clonakilty . ; » 9410 0 

PATRICK HARTE, Clonakilty (accepted ) : ne ee 

Architect’s estimate : : ‘ ‘ 102 0 0 
DURHAM, 


For New Cloakroom, &c, at Bearpark Schools, for the Elvet 
St. Oswald’s (Extra Municipal) School Board. Mr. H. T. 
GRADON, Architect, Durham. 


M. R. Draper & Sons, West Rainton . <Xl26.250-% 0 

J. Shepherd, Durham . ' : 120 %O,. 0 

Gibson, Durham . : ‘ A : é igkoy Le) 
FAKENHAM. 


For Rebuilding House and Shop in Market Place, Fakenham, 
recently destroyed by Fire. 
Fisher, Hempton 4,395 15 0 
Four tenders were received. 
FOWERY. 
For Alterations to Premises at Fowey, for the Cornish Banking 
Company, Limited. Mr. SAMPSON HILL, Architect, Red- 


ruth. 
NATHANIEL PEUTER, Polruan (accepted) . 512,202, aoe 


For Building New Schools at Whitemoor, for the St. Stephen’s- 
in-Bramwell School Board. Mr. SAMPSON HILL, Archi- 
tect, Redruth. 


HANLEY. 
For Electric Lighting, Hanley. 
Scheme No. i. 


Electric Construction Corporation . : - £21,979. 10ee 
C. A. Parsons & Co. A } : ; + 49,100 “Ouse 
No. 2. 
J. G. Statter.& Cos, : 3 . : MR sh LO ae 
J. E. H. Gordon & Co. 17,260.0 (0 
Laing, Wharton and Down Construction Co. 15,0690 0 O 
Westinghouse Electric Co. . . ‘ vic 34552025070 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co. . ‘ «19, 064ceG. 2 
J. D. F. Andrews & Co. . ; ‘ ‘ «10,1 TS 2 Oen0 
Vo. 3. 
Paterson & Cooper . . : : ; » 20,500 0 oO 
Johnson & Phillips . : : d £9,3S0se0-ees 
Electric Construction Corporation = 4 17,514- 020 
Sharp & Kent. : ; : : ; 14,150 0.0 
Crompton& Co. ., : : : ‘ 13,000 0 oO 
Vo. 4. 
Siemens Bros. & Co. : : : » 15,430 wou 
Manchester Edison- Swan Co. : : « 12,140" Dg 
Woodhouse & Rawson . . : : 0,7 SOLO nmee 
No. 5. 
Siemens Bros. & Co. (low tension) . , . “38,35o"oreo 
Johnson & Phillips (high tension) . ‘ » 17,550 0 0 
LANGAR. 
For New Residence, Hall Farm, Langar, for Mr. Tonman . 
Mosley. Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, Architect, 29 Cockspur 


Street, London, S.W., and High Wycombe. 


T. G. GILBERT, St. Stephen’s, mason (accepted) £450 0 oO 
THOMAS W ATTERS, St. Stephen’s, carpenter 


Walter Wilson, Bingham . 2 . : £1,915 10°°6 
J. Freeman Bates, Aslockton ; 1,875 15° 5 
GILBERT & GABBITASS, Nottingham (accepted) 1,727 20.9 


LINCOLN. - 


and joiner (accepted) : 335 o o| For Conversion of National Schools into Municipal Offices, for 
the Lincoln Corporation. Mr. R. A. MACBRAIR, City 
Total ‘ : < LFS) wonto Engineer. Quantities supplied. 

S. & R. Horton, Lincoln . : : ; £4 OMe: 
LANCHESTER. W. Wright & Sons, Lincoln . : ; «. 1433" .050 
Yor Construction of Pipe Sewers, &c., Lanchester. C. Morgan, Lincoln . 36 ; 1,416 0 O 
G. T. Manners, Bishop Auckland . £9,809 0 oO J. M. Harrison, Lincoln . . ‘ 1,415 0 0 
J. Carrick, Durham . 5,003 19 2 M. Otter & Co., Lincoln . 5 j : 1,400 0 O 
W. Johnson, Lintz Green . 5,200, 00 H. S. & W, Close, Lincoln ; ; 1/905 oxOnen 
G. Robson, Newcastle . 4,964 4 2 G. Cowen, Lincoln : «- 1,305 0-0 
NICHOLSON & ELLIOTT, Gateshead (accepted) A. TAS eae a J. W. HARRISON, Lincoln (accepted) ' . T2630. ae 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 
BUILDER’S 


WELLS LIGHT 


Babe eS s & WELLS’ PATENTS) 
PORTABLE LICHT FROM OIL UP TO 4,000 C.P: 


FoR BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS. 
THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL LAMP. 


HEATING 


APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


6 
wn §,000 i: SOLD) GRUNDY’S 
a : A Few of 
——— the Largest 
Users are— 
- R I CT ; O N HO 4 O | STS ones For ame all kinds of Buildings with 
7 an Brass, » Bush, External Air, Warmed by his System. 
OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG ie il mink @ Randall, Recommended by many of the most eminent 
PATTERN. | cds HG Mowlen: Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 
ie a : : ae. eM eee aed 
ARCH”: SMITH’S Ne y esc" |Rvery kind of Heating Appliance 
C z's 1 5 eae Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
S D R i N G ae i N G ES WY (| Monk & Newall, near Manchester. 
j ~ io empeay g Som. LL_KINDS 


“ MODEL” 


Green & Lee, 
Wall, and 


Many Others. 


“49 GOVERNMENTS, 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring dis- 

credit. on our system. All the UNIQUE 
FEATURES in our Lamps, the outcome of 
long and ke experience, are 


PROTECTED oven §0 axp vorerex PATENTS, 


NO POWER NOR CONNECTIONS REQUIRED. 
SIMPLE, SAFE, STRONG, EFFICIENT. 


PATTERN. 


ee 


Considerable Reduction in Prices, 
Improved Design and Action. 


WRITE FOR 9R PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUI QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 


Liverpool:—40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St. 
Manchester :—Nerman Rowley, 3 Barton House, 


STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 


‘VERY KIND OF 
Hot Water Heaters. 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 


Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kile. 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 


and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &e. 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


Deansgate. 
ae EACH LAMPZGUARANTEED. 
AYCOOD & CO. 
LEFT SS, "412009 .00-19 6, WELLS & CO., st’Pancras, LONDON 


grams Sedo GRUNDY, vidoes me 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. - 


N.B. ae erect Success Guaranteed or No st : 
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LONDON. 


For Main-beam Engines and Works connected therewith, at 
Abbey Mills Pumping Station, for the County Council. 
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LONDON— continued. 
For Enlargement of Boys and Girls’ 
School, Portobello Road, Notting Hill. 


Departments, Board 
Mr. T, J. BAILEY, 


Four engines, Eight Se Architect. 

Ais eee Lim.. » £19,250 I4 0 Pee fe) BAA Pak SS 
enn ons . = §0, 200m On O 29,500 0 oO ; ement, a 
Fullerton, Hodgart & Bar. ~~ zt? een eee ee » £30018 naG 47 Poe 

eae : 9 TRAD OO 51300 S - ORME vioed es > her oo “i oO 
Thames Ironworks Co. <2 D3;500™ Or. “oO 22,500". GMENEG Deane & Son). 2,503 0 O 73 0 0 
Clayton, Goodfellow & Co.. 13,000. 0 0 ~ 21,800 0 o che McC armickie Sone 2551 O- oun bog Cee 
Easton & Anderson, Lim. . 12,609" o ‘o 21,400 0 Oo PiWiitenende CoOL , 2475 Chat Bice 
J. Watt & Co. . Do bee geen eee 1722.59 2Qxe O T. W. Haylock . - ; 2540 On © 62 10 Oo 
Yates& Thom . . “4 10,400 0 0 16,980 0 o| fF J. Coxhead Be £ea) Ono 700 0 

. ° ° e . oh 
B. Goodfellow ., F » 10,200 0 oO 19,200 0 Oo J. Willmott & Sons 2,179 0 Oo 38 0 0 
For Erection of Factory, Kentish Town, Messrs. HENRY 


OuUGH & Son, Architects, 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard. Quan- 


tities by Architects. 
Woodward & Co. 


W. Dabbs. : : ; : am, 
Hearle & Farrow : ; : 
Ferry & Co... ; : : . 
A. J. &C. Hocking ; ; . ; 
Atherton & Latter ; : : 

F. Dupont - : ‘ : : 

J. W. Sawyer 


W. GLADDING ( (accepted) . : é 


For Building Block of Working-class Dwellings near Yabsley 
Street, Poplar, for the on Council. 


Kirk & Randall 2 : : 
J. Holland. : - ; . 
Brass & Sons . : é ‘ 
J. Chessum & Sons. : . 
Fools earces., C é 


For Building House for Chemical Rear Barking Outfall, 


for the County Council. 
J. Mowlem & Co. . : . , 
E, Proctor : ; ; é 
Norris & Luke . ‘ 


For Additions, &c., County. ee nue Cane Hill, Couls- 


den. 
Reed, Blight & Co., London 


by ek POTTER, Horsham (accepted) 


Morter 


For Enlargement of the London Salvage Corps Station, South- 
wark Bridge Road. Mr. WILLIAM WIMBLE, Architect, 


. £16 (5 OO 

: -£3,792 2 0 Rider & Sons . Tiga ome) 

: we bo43 0 9 Scrivener & Co. 167870 0 

’ Mast 20 49 o Colls & Sons . = §16,650°.'0 0 

; me S Greenwood 216,623 0 0 

: mages Oo G Downs ; 16,386 0 oO 

: Se pS Lawrance & Sons « 16:163)° 020 

i i EO E a For Interior Painting and es Block at WMGHENGide. for 

, : 2,849 es St. Pancras Board of Guardians. 

J. W. Dixon PL 220" G00 

Killingback . eee Ts SOTO 

Wall & Co. . 208 oOo oO 

, - $15,319 90 0 Bangs Bros. 106-76 6 

, 14,803 0 Oo Durrant 1O3ueOe-O 

/ «14,633 0 0] EastwELL (accepted) . LS Beco 
: - 14,108 0 0 Wire Guard on ae Walls. 

11,385 17 0 St. Pancras Ironworks PALITEO ~O 

Cronan & Co. é t34. 0: <0 

Marshal & Co, 123015) 

761,060 {0 © Braby & Co. : Sy egy aes ees 

: mt 07.5.-0 “oO A. W. Lyne (accepted) ; LEG FO: 2G 

1,624 © ©} For Construction of Limekiln Dock Sewer, Limehouse, for the 


County Council. 


Messrs. ’WIDNELL & TROLLOPE, Surveyors. J. Dickson his, 53h. 1g. O 
. £16,348 oO oO T. Adams MOM OvReI a8 xo. 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton. 15,930 0 0 B68" W-Lles:. ; 10,074 18 oO 
a E5200 O° © J. Mowlem & Co. G03 le. Oe 
pe THE LIMMER 


13 SPHINX” ‘: Serle CEMENT 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,50 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
™ Over 10,000tons supplied to 
A Cardiff and Hereford Water 
% Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 
@ crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


# “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMERT 
Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs, 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapestCement 

in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making bo de in sanitary 
pipes,internal stucco, concrete foundations, 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Tanwtatisget by | 


JOHN BOARD & CO. »Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN 
BLveE Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
, Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), _ 


Monument Chambers, 


ASPHALTE | 


AND . 
FELT ROOFING. 

Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 

| White Silica Paving. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘. 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always en hand. 


PILKINGTON & 60. 


(| 2G CHISWELL STREET, LONDON 


JOHN DALE, 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalledf or Quality ,Colour, and Durablity, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, a 
DARK GREEN. e 
FOR PRIOHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60., 


International Exhibition, 
MITED, 


London ,1862, 
KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


“Model Dwelling,’ ’ New- 
castle Exhibition 1887. 


a LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


¢ SIMPLEX LEAD 


GLAZING 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPHOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Struotures. 


GROVER & CO. 
ENGINEERS, Xc., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Read,City Road, London, N. 


For Roofs, Skylights, and JE 


(Lim.), : 


| Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and fall Particulars 
] (sent post free), 


ASPHALTE AL COMPANY, 


(1874. 


Telephone;— 
862, 


Telegrams :— = 
“LIMMER, LORDOR,” frac 


Eonm.of Roce 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Couris, &c 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATH STREET, LONDON, E.G. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 
Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 
Breweries, 
Lavatories, 
Teninis- 


particulars 
can be obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to i6 

PALMERSTON 
BUILDINCS, 

ULD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


OOD “BLOCK PAVING 


R. WHITE’s SYSTEM) 

TZ os eGhesches, Schools, 
i Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particular 
= on application to 

| ae GREGORY & CO, 
) rears PAVING AND STEAM 
HM Joinzry Works, 
We Clapham Junction, S.W 


OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s, 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, Londen, W.C, 


¢ 
: 
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[Supr.. 30, 1892. 


LONDON —continued. 
For Reconstruction of Barking Road Bridge, 


Council. 
J. Dickson | 
W. Webster : F 
E, Pearson & Sons. ; ‘ F 
Tees Side Iron Co. . A ’ 
G. Double : 
A. Thorne 
S. Jackson 
Thames Ironworks Co: 


For Building Refreshment House, ‘Dalvie Fane for the 


County Council. 
E. Proctor. 
J. Garrett & Son : 
W. H. Lascelles & Co. 
Bastin & Tawney 
A. Wallis . 
G. H. Wheeler . 
C. Godbolt 
W. Akers & Co. 
H. Faulkner, jun. 


‘For Building Lodge, Convenence &c., Plumstead Common, 


for the County Council. 
Norris & Luke . 
J. Garrett & Son 
Bastin & Tawney 
E. Proctor : 
L. Whitehead & Co.. 
H. Faulkner, jun. 
W. Akers & Co. 


For Restoration of Lauderdale trate: Waterlow Park, for the 


County Council. 
W. Reason 
W. J. Aldred 
E. Proctor 
F, & F. J, Wood 
Stevens Bros. 
A. Wallis . 
Marchant & Hirst 
J. Garrett & Son 
J. W. Dixon 
W. Wells . 
E. Hughes 


———_—_ 


Premises, Bow 


LONDON—continued. 
for the County | For Reconstruction of Messrs. J. J.. Hunt & Son’s Factory 


Bridge, Stratford. Messrs. WARING & 


£98, 895 0 oO _ NICHOLSON, _Architects, 55 Parliament Street, West- 
67,720.20: 0 ' minster. 
64,370 0 O J. Marsland . : ; ‘ , ; £2, 855 0 O 
60,722 3. 5 Lapthorne & Co... : : : : 2,803 oO Oo 
60,373 I0 6 William Smith . 2,650 0 O 
55S ea3> 52 A. Reed & Son. 2;526 0.0 
« 50,962 17% % Perry, & Go.) 2,488 o O 
47,865 5 O| 'W.Gregar&Son . : =o ee 1 2,43 8O. 0 
W. BOULTER (accepted ke Sis 63 > 2 2,909 MOO 
MAINDEE. 
oe 039 © ©} For Building New Vicarage, Eveswal! Park, Maindee, for Rev. 
999.22 A J. Swinnerton. Mr. ALFRED SwAsH, M.S.A., Architect, 
869 0 0 3 Friars’ Chambers, Newport. 
860 0 0 G. Wilkins, Newport oe 650 0 0 
787 9 ©} Jj. T. Morris, Newport 1,640 0 0 
797 9 | ‘Thos. G. Diamond, Newport 1,550 0 O 
694 9 0 Chas. Lock, Newport 1,495 Owe 
689 9 0 J. B. Jenkins, Newport 1,490 0 0 
668 0 oO Thos. Webb, Newport 1,420 0 O 
W. A. Linton, Newport 1,460 0 O 
Dyson Parfitt, Newport 1,444 0 0 
< Li IZANO <-O Rees Williams, Newport . ‘ : ; 1,325 0 O 
1,299 0 Oo W. J. Langmaid, Newport j , ‘ 1,300 0 
Siti © NEWPORT. 
ie saan ie For Additions to Board Schools, Newport, Mon., for Newport 
Daas O (U. D.) School Board. Mr, ALFRED SWASH, M.S.A, 
ae O Architect, 3 Friars’ Chambers, Newport. 
c/a Bolt Street Schools. 
T. G. Diamond : : 3 : 139 0 © 
E. Richards. 136 10 oO 
£3,844 Oo oO T. Webb 136 0 0 
3450/26 0 W. Price 13f Ue 
3,420 90 O C. West I1I0 0 O 
3\240 2 0 J. DAYMAN (accepted ). : , 99 17 Oo 
3,042 sa aeO acess Road Schools. 
2,987 0 oO E. Richards. . 93/9028 
2,952 0 O W. Price 89 0 oO 
2,950 9 O T. Webb 86 0 o 
2,601.30 s7G T. G. Diamond 84.00 
2,545 0 O C. West : Pty ye ty 
2470290 410 J. DAYMAN (accepted) . 2 ade 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Shes London, E.C. 
have REMOVED t 


QUANTITIES, éc., LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Petter Lane, E.c.| METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and Enlarged for 1892. 
Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 


lithogr ‘aphed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 38.; or with Receipt, 53, 
ALL OFFICR SUNDRIES SUPPLIED 

BPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped di-sected 

_ envelope. 


————————-__ - 


ae rts +346 Euston R? 


OIL and WATER 
WILL MIX 


WITH THE 


Oli & WATER POWDER PAINT. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and Others should 
send fora sample and price list of our Paints, 
SAMPLE 4d. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Oi! & Water Powder. Paint Co., 


LIMITED, 


x SEY. Bevelled Wood Block a 


NIGHTINGALE & CO., 


¥ pee 


pieunet Exhibi- 
n,1 


tions, 1885 and 1886. 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


NIGHTINGALE'S 


EVER FIRM 
Flooring. &. 
REGD. No. 60,808, uo 


Sole Proprietors :— 


Gt. Grimsby. 


SPECIALTY— 


Redwood.” am 


Prize Medal, 


W..iF, JST AGE ay; 
Mathematical Instrument MiAufacturer 


HARVEY STREET, HYDE ROAD, To H.M. Government, Council .of India, Science and Art 


HOXTON, LONDON, N.E. 


CLIMAX VENTILATING CO, 


See page facing deser iption of Tlustrations, 


Department, Admiralty, &c. 


Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of svery 
description of the highest 
rate prices. Price List 


uality — finish, at the most mode. 

free. 

Address—4 & 5 Grea ‘Turnstile, olborn, London, 
Also New Store, at 64 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 
' a i 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY ages 


STRODE & Co, {i7siPeulvChustvarae LONDON, 


188 Piccadilly, W 


STONE DEPOT. 
GETHING & GRICE, 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 
Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
Colour and Durability. 


London Offices: 201 WARWICK RD. 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 


ee ke, 


Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best Ns, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


»\ SHAKESPEARE 
2 PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


JF THUPP ELLER O? 


Manufacturers of 


CBURGR PURNITURE 
EXE © EB 


%&4&%S5S DUNCANNON Sr? LONDON,W.C. 


ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 


accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 


ine Divider to o- Trade. | Quantities’ Box, 14in. by 9in, by 5in neat and strong drop 
He w.c front, at 2s. 6d. each: six for 12s. 

copied, reduced, enlarged, colourcd,— Ww. HARDAKER, Electra- 
grapher, 21 Cursitor Street, EC. 


or made to order. Plans 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NEWPORT — continued. SOUTH SHIELDS. 
Alexandra Road Schools. ; For Extension of Corporation Stables, South Shields. Mr. 
E. Richards . : : , ; Pct” et oe C=. O MATTHEW HALL, Borough Engineer. 
= Weebncene . 5 : : : : ; re Oi. Om O T. Banks, South Shields . ‘ ; : me 176 16 6 
TeGewianon .*  . é - : ‘ eeeO me One W. Kennedy, Jarrow : : : : 1,093 0 Oo 
aavepb=~ . : : : - : AS Kore pegey wile W. Scott, South Shields . . : ‘ “ytO7 oul Onin 
C. WEST (accepted ) rs : f 3 4 Se OOee Om, G S. Sheriff, South Shields . ; : 5 .- LOLs seus 
Eveswell Schools. J. L. Miller, Tynemouth . 5 : : . 1,026 12°18 
C. West 4 , : ch Ve ae W. J. Robertson, South Shields : : + fLj0LOu nee 
me VWenD .* . ; . 144 10 Oo R. Brown, South Shields . : , ie un a, 7 Oe See 
For Building New Scheels aie Road Newport, Mon., for J. Moore, South Shields : : : : : 945 9 9O 
Newport (U.D.) School Board. Mr. ALFRED Swasu,| J. Young, South Shields .- . . . . 922 6 0 
M.S.A., Architect, 3 Friars’ es Newport, Mon. ie Allison, Whitbumme eee ke 990°'0 0 
W. Jones’ & Son, Newport : , £5) 795 oO Oo Mackay, South Shields. : . . . So4 17 3 
Morgan & Roberts, Newport . .  . 5.730 -0.0| gw. Christie, South Shieldss yh.) 955). 8766 4 
Pitt & Wyatt, Newport . : : Bess 05208. 0, O R. Summerbell, South Shields . 6 ; : 865 0 oO 
Dyson Parfitt, Newport . : = E a 5;030% 0. 10 
_ John Linton, Newport. 5 ; 5 = S,550n Os 0 Mee WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
' Geo. Wilkins, Newport . : : . . 5,509 0 o| For Building Board School for 360 Children, West Hartlepool. 
Thos. Webb, Newport. : ; " ~ 5)499 0 0 Mr. J. P. PRITCHETT, Architect, Darlington. 
Chas. West, Newport : : é { SSA Sal, O Accepted Tenders. 
W. M. Blackburn, Newport. A 5} eget ta Onn-O J. Robinson & Son, West Hartlepool, brick, 
Chas. Lock, Newport : é SSS OG OE O mason and plaster . E1,076118'- O 
Wisk LANGMAID, -Newport (accepted ) F 4,836 0 0 J. Beetham, West Hartlepool, carpenter and 
For Rebuilding 11 and 12 Commercial Road, Nee iors. Mon., joiner. 855 Io 6 
for Messrs. Mardey & Carney. Mr. ALFRED SwasH, W. Russell & Son, “Darlington, plumber and 
M.S.A., Architect, 3 Friars’ Chambers; Newport. ;. glazier. = 220540 SO 
Gin, Diamond, Newport . ; d - £1,400 0 oO L ‘Atkinson & Son, West Hartlepool, slater ‘ £3720 Oo 
E. Richards, Newport ¥ : ‘ ; $4387! .0};,0 Dinning & Cooke, ’Newcastle- on-Tyne, hea 
W. J. Langmaid, Newport : : P +) Iy3@04-.0% 0 apparatus . . Li folie te (AY, 
T. Webb, Newport ¢ ¢ ‘ é BTRTS2 7000 00 J. Boanson, West Hartlepool, painter : ; 65(OmrO 
Morgan & Roberts, Newport oer oe « ; ae 1250) OKO 
D. Parfitt, Newport : A ‘ - z - 1,244 0 0 Total. . - 42,495 8 6 
G. Wilkins, Newport . ; 1527001 O WOOLWICH 
R. WILLIAMS, Newport (accepted) > : » 4,140 0 91! For Public Baths, for the Woolwich Local Board of Health. 
SOUTH NORMANTON. Mr. H. H. CHURCH, Architect, Woolwich. 
¥or Building Board School for Boys, South Normanton, Godson & Sons ‘ - £19,983 fay fe 
Derbyshire. Chapman ; 2 : : 16,000 ps Onno 
Hingley, Duffield . ; d 6 - - £4,598 0 oO Reed, Blight & Co.. : : : ; < .uLO, a3 ome LO 
Walker & Slater, Derby . : . : . 4,080° 0 oO B. E. Nightingale . ; : p 4 : 18,225 0. ¢ 
Keeling, Nottingham : : ; c hs OOOm O10 Wallis & Sons. ; : : : : ~) 17, 000m ORG 
Ford & Co., Derby . : é ; : pent 7 OO Kirk & Randall . : : : : «237; 00052OL EG. 
Brennan, Borrowash. : F c : 4 PAGleR OPS) Larder & Son . : : i : LO Oo Lam OmEG 
Weston, Alfreton. , 2 é ? ForZs10> (0720 H. L. HOLLOWAY (accepted es : : -. 105300. o 


PB incrusta=Calton. “SPECIAL ART TINTS” and 


‘PLAIN GROUNDS.” Colours same all through Material. Perfect in Quality & Colour. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE AND INEXPENSIVE. 
Write for Samples, Illustrations, and Price Lists, to 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO., LIM. (Sole Patentees and Manufacturers), 


2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, WW. 
Telegrams —“ LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONNON.” Telephone—No. 3769. 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


49 Queen WVictoria Street, E.C.: 
GLASS of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. AMPLE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 


Glass Insured in Transit. Glass Insured in Private Houses. 
Surveys and Estimates free. Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in c2ses where no claim has arisen, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. LOUD SPEAKING TELEPHONES. 


ELECTRIC BELLS A SPECIALTY. 
66 ST. JOHN’S ROAD, CLAPHAM JUNCTION, S.W. 
ESTIMATES FREE. ESTABLISHED 1885. 
ROOF IMPRESSIONS of the BEAUTIFUL ART PLATES which appeared in the New Year’s 
Double Number of “THE ARCHITECT,” and in the Number for January 10, 1890, THE 
‘TOILERS OF THE DEEP. Two Tinted Ink Photographs (size 183 in. by 138} in.), may now 
be obtained, price 1s. each. Free by post, carefully packed in patent roller, 2s. 3d. - 


Gal ee eee OO iiee, OO. 17 Sao kA, I.ON DON, W..C. 


sz Tae THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. === 


Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:—GS8 OXFORD STREET. 
. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON. APPLICATION, SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 
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TODMORDEN. 

For Erection of Detached House, Gauxholme Stones Estate, 
for Mr. W. Stuttard. Mr. JESSE HORSFALL, Architect, 
Todmorden. 

Accepted Tenders. 

B. Lumb, mason and bricklayer. 
A. Crossley, carpenter and joiner. 
S. & J. W. Barnes, plating. 

R. H. Ingham, plumbing, &c. 
°c. Blacka, plastering. 


For Rebuilding No. 37 North Street, for Mr. A. Almond, 
Ironmonger. Mr. JESSE HORSFALL, Architect, Tod- 
morden. 

Accepted Tenders. 

Jno. Barker, mason and bricklayer. 
Halstead Bros., carpenter and joiner. 
Saml. Barnes, slating. 

H. Whitaker, plumbing, &e. 

T. Blacka, plastering. 


SWINDON 
For Construction of Wharf adjoining Canal at End of Cromwell 
Street, for New Swindon Local Board. 


Page & Sons, Cardiff 4 , : £2,447 oem) 
C. Williams, Swindon : : 3 21205 0 Ta 
F. Reeks, Lymington : : ; : 1 VIG Kemere 
ai Colborne : A 2,66 O26 


For Erection of Ee Bath Road, for Shindoa Town 
Club, Limited. Mr. W. lel READ, M.S.A,4 Architect, 
Corn Exchange, Swindon. 

J. Williams, Swindon ; P a 
Barrett, Swindon 
WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted) 


For Erection of Offices, Princes Street, Swindon. 
READ, M.S.A., Architect, Swindon. 

WHEELER bLRrOS., Reading (accepied ). 

For Constructing Settling Tanks for Old Swindon Local Board. 

Mr. W. H. READ, M. S.A., Architect, Swindon. 


PLLA FO 
1,396 8 o 
T2350.-0 Ga 
Iie; Ha 


Cowley, W roughton f54G. -O 0 
Winchcombe, Wroughton SAO Ow 
Wiltshire, Swindon : AGS no. 0 
Humphries & Chivers, Swindon . 493 15 Oo 
J. WILLIAMS, Sw indon (accepted ) 493 0 O 


THE DENSMORE. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come 

to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 


- SWIND on —continued. 

For Erection of. Workshops, Wood Street, Swindon, for 
Messrs. Chandler Bros. Mr. W. H. READ, M.S.A., Archi- 
tect, Swindon. 4 ; 

5 BARRETT, Swindon (accepted), , .£116 10 ‘o 


THE CANCER HOSPITAL, BROMPTON. 


APPEALS are issued by Sir George Measom, J.P._(chairman),. 
the Right Hon. Sir Massey Lopes, Bart., and other members. 
of the committee of the Cancer Hospital (Free), Fulham Road, 
London, S.W., for funds with which to execute important 
necessary improvements in the building, at an estimated cost 
of about 4,000/,. The work consists of (1) building a chapel. 
Hitherto the chaplain has had to hold the religious services in. 
a small room which is altogether unsuitable, and which is. 
frequently used and needed for other purposes. A friend 
of the hospital has generously undertaken to furnish 
the proposed chapel, and it is hoped that this good 
example will soon lead to a sufficient sum being collected 
to defray not’ only the cost of building the chapel, but also the 
other improvements mentioned, viz. (2) Relaying with teak the 
floors of four wards, which are at present ill- -adapted for sani- 
tary purposes. (3) Building a small kitchen, nurses’ bedroom 
and bathroom for the isolation wards. (4) Providing extra: 
sleeping accommodation for the nursing staff, which is at 
present very inadequate. The committee are particularly 
anxious that such a response will be made to this appeal as will) 
enable them to meet the cost without encroaching upon the 
ordinary resources of the hospital. Donations will be thank- 
fully acknowledged by the secretary (Mr. W. H. Hughes) at the 
hospital. 


TRADE NOTES. 


WHAT is believed to be by far the largest and most important 
ventilation contract (amounting to about 100,000/. sterling) for 
an improved system of ventilation ever placed i in this country 
has just been booked by the well-known and enterprising firm 
of Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., ventilating engineers, of 
London and Glasgow, from one of the principal firms of 
Atlantic steamship owners, who, having officially inspected, 

practically experimented and tested Messrs. Baird, Thompson. 
& Co.’s latest improved patent combined system of mechanical 


ART METAL WORK, 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 


purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE. are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge—thus one ea aye per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machin 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK. 

If yourequire anythingin Typewriting Supplies, 
give us a calland look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Tuition Fr2> to Shorthand Writers on aeplioation 
at Office. Telephone No. 113821. 


Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


AND 
ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION, ° 


London Sano 
Room :— 


49 Farringdon St., EC. 


A\\ SCOTLAND :-— 
Ge Mr. 6. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 
ow JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. 


The 
Most Durable, 
Economical, Simple, 
and Efficient Range in the 
Market. 


HOUT oN NAR 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


They are Portable, cannot 
get out of order, will Cure 
Smoky Chimneys, and have 
larger Ovens and Boilers 
than any others. 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING CO. ULIM., 227« HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENT : 


and automatic ventilation as applied to one of their ships, | and sewage disposal for Weybridge and Oatlands. Mr. W.H. 
under the very stringent guarantee of no cure, no pay, are so | Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, is engineer to the scheme. 


well satisfied with the results obtained, which have far IT is stated that the hydraulic machinery in connection with 

exceeded the most Sanguine expectations, that they have | the Glasgow Harbour Tunnel is to be manufactured in New 

decided to fit up all their fleet of ships on the same system. York. Such a proceeding, if carried out, is not likely to please 
MESSRS. PRESCOTT’S Bank, London, is being warmed and | the manufacturers in Great Britain. 

ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester tiled THE Dundee Harbour trustees have accepted the offer of 

stoves, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. Messrs. D. Y. Stewart & Co., Glasgow, to supply hydraulic 


We hear that Messrs. Dowsett & Co, auctioneers, will sell | hydrants at a cost of 407/., and Messrs. Stewart's offer to supply 
by auction on Tuesday, October 18, at 2 P.M. at the Mart, | Water-pipes and condenser-pipes for the harbour hydraulic : 
City, a number of freehold building sites. The plots are machinery, at a cost of 110d. 
situated on the hill at Godalming, near Guildford, a district AT the meeting of the Leeds School Board the following 
noted for its picturesque character, the aforesaid sites from | resolution was agreed to :—“That all specifications for work 
their situation affording charming views of the beautiful district. | for which tenders are invited shall contain a clause requiring 
The desirability of the situation is further increased by reason | the contractor or sub-contractor to pay the whole of his work- 


that all residences in the vicinity are of a most superior class. people not less than the standard rate of wages of the district 
in each branch of trade where the work is performed, and 


observe the recognised hours and conditions of labour as set 
forth in the printed rules of each respective trade,*and mutually 
agreed upon between masters and men.” 


MAny Irish landowners have recently purchased fire-engines 
ot otherwise added to their apparatus for the protection of their 
residences against fire, and Mr. H. L. Barton, of Straffan 
House, co. Kildare, has just received a new “ Squire’s Engine” 
from Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, of London. This machine 
will not only throw two powerful jets for fire extinction, but can 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Public Health Committee of the Aberdeen Town Council 
have resolved to proceed with the extensions at the City 
Hospital, at a cost of about 12,700/. 

IT is reported that a new wire-drawing company has been 
formed at Middlesbrough. It is proposed to carry on business 
on a somewhat extensive scale. The company have purchased 
a site in the Marsh district, and will shortly commence the 
erection of their mills. 

THE death is announced of Mr. Thomas Gilchrist, J.P., 
Dean of Guild of Coatbridge. The deceased, who was a native 
of Lanark, was one of the leading builders in the district, and 
his practical knowledge rendered him a valuable acquisition. to 
the Town Council and School Board, of both of which he was 
a member. : 

THE Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court have sanctioned the 
plans of the new pavilion which the Grange Cricket Club pro- 
pose to erect at a cost of nearly 3,000/., and will, it is said, be 
one of the handsomest of its kind in Scotland. It is designed 
in the old English style of architecture, the lower storey being 
constructed of stone and the upper portion of brickwork faced 


also be used for driving a circular saw, cream separators, 
churns, dynamo for electric lighting, and other mansion, farm 
and estate plant. The engine delivers 120 gallons of water per 
minute and upwards, and develops over 6 horse-power. The 
pump can be put out of gear in a few seconds, and a band put 
on the fly-wheel to drive other machinery. 


THE tender of Messrs. J. Gibson & Sons, Warrington, has 
been accepted for building a chimney shaft at the Intercepting 
Depot, Howley, Warrington, under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas Longdin, borough surveyor. 

THE first educational meeting of artisans at the Borough 
Road Polytechnic Institute will be held on Monday, October 3, 
at 8 P.M. Sir Philip Magnus will preside, being supported by 
Mr. E. Bayley and the Master and other members of the 
Plumbers’ Company. 

THE Sedbergh authorities have instructed Mr. W. H. 
Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, to prepare plans and report on 
the sewerage and sewage-disposal of Sedbergh, Yorks. 

AT Weybridge an inquiry has been held by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to consider an application from the Chertsey Rural 
Sanitary Authority for sanction to borrow 40,000/. for sewerage 
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es Silver Medal, Edinburgh, 1890; Gold Medal, Leeds, 1890. 
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with cement and open timber-work. In addition to interior 
accommodation, large hall, grand-stands, dressing-rooms, 
parlour and accommodation for caretaker, the roof will be 
utilised to furnish sitting accommodation for about 200 people, 
access being obtained from a square tower, the pinnacle of 
which will be 60 feet high. The designs are by Messrs, Cun- 
ningham, Blyth & Westland, Edinburgh, 

EXTENSIV E additions are being made to Whittington Heath 
Barracks, Lichfield, for the War Office, under the instructions 
of the Colonel commanding the R.E. Department. The work 
has been entrusted to Mr. John Gethin, of Shrewsbury, for the 
sum of 18,7322. Ios. 

THE Aberdeen /7ee Press notices that the Melbourne 
Argus of July 16 contains a somewhat full description of a 
handsome block of business premises erected at the corner of 
Swanston Street and Flanders Street, in that city, to accom- 
modate three large business firms, the architect who designed 
and carried out the whole block, which extends 90 feet along 
the one street by 120 feet along the other, being Mr. A. E. 
Duguid, late of Ballater. The structure represents an ex- 
penditure of about 100,000/, 


ELECTRICAL. 


AT a meeting of the Electric Lighting Committee of the 
Middlesbrough Town Council it was decided to form a sub- 
committee for the purpose of preparing a report embodying all 
the information obtained during the year on the subject of 
electric lighting. 

THE Parliamentary Committee of the Accrington Corpora- ' 
tion have instructed Mr. Schoolbred, London, to prepare plans 
and estimates for an installation of the electric light at a cost 
of 10,000/. A central site has been purchased for “the engine- 
house and generators. 

IN connection with the installation of electric light now 
being introduced into Dundee, the first order of any importance | 
has come from the management of the Eastern Club, to have 
two floors of their buildings lighted. The estimated cost is 
94/., and the lights number 65. 

THE Standard says :—Considerable impulse has been given 
to proposals for lighting by electricity the principal towns in 
the Lower Thames Valley by the action of the Brentford and 
Richmond gas companies by raising the price of gas 3d. per 


thousand cubic feet. At Richmond recently a contract has 
been sealed with an electric company, giving them, under 
certain stringent conditions, a monopoly in the borough, and 
preparations “for lighting with the new illuminant are in sub- 
stantial progress. The Chiswick Local Board have applied to 
the Board of Trade for sanction to a contract with Messrs. 
Bourne & Grant for the electric lighting of the parish, and only 
await the reply to instruct contractors, already selected, to. 
proceed. 

AT Whitehaven an inquiry has been held with respect to an. 
application by the Town and Harbour Trustees to borrow 
14,000/. for the electric lighting of the town. 

THE South Staffordshire Tramways Company are com- 
pleting arrangements for the introduction of the overhead wire 
system of electric traction on their lines, and it is expected that 
the new cars will be running within the next month. In all 
other places where overhead wires are used there are two sets 
of poles, one on either side of the street, with a wire stretching 
from one to the other and having the ‘trolley wire connected 
with it. But as this arrangement prevents the utilisation of the 
top of the car for outside passengers, the company’s general. 
manager has devised an ingenious method of working whereby 
one of the lines of poles is dispensed with and the top of the 
car made available for passengers. 

THE Lighting Committee of the Belfast Corporation have 
decided to introduce the electric light to a limited extent as an. 
experiment in illuminating the city. 

THE New Electricity Supply Company of Croydon, Limited,, 
has been registered by Messrs. Harrison & Robinson, 
263 Strand, W.C., with a capital of 40,c00/. in 7,900 ordinary . 
shares and too founders’ shares of 5/. each, to establish and 
maintain at Croydon a central electricity supply station, and to- 
supply electricity for the purposes of light or power. The sub- 
scribers are :—Messrs. B. Binnie, 8 Forest Road, Forest Gate ; 
D. Pitcairn, 7 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.; M. Taylor, 
11 Southbridge Road, Croydon, builder; E. Henderson, 
12 Lancaster Place; W. F. Taylor, Croydon, electrical 
engineer ; J. W. B. Unwin, 58 Southbridge Road, Croydon, and 
E. C, Harrison, 263 Strand, W.C., solicitor. 

THE ratepayers of Heckmondwike, at a meeting lately held, 
decided in favour of electric lighting being introduced into the 
town. 

THE Edison & Swan United Electric Light Company,. 
Limited, have recently opened commodious and handsomely 
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fitted premises at 110 Cannon Street, E.C., under the manage- 
ment of Mr. C. M. Downie, where may be inspected a large and 
varied stock of their incandescent lamps adapted for all pur- 
poses, as well as of fittings, switches, instruments and appliances 
in general connected with electrical installations. The estab- 
lishment in question is well worth a visit on the part of the 
large and increasing class who are interested in the fascinating 
subject of electricity. 

AT Ardrossan the installation of the electric light at the 
harbour has just been completed. The installation consists of 
seventeen arc lamps, erected at equal distances apart, round 
the east and north sides of the Eglinton Dock and in the 
Caledonian Railway Station on Montgomerie Pier. The 
system of lighting is that known as the Species system. Each 
light has an illuminating-power equal to 3,000 candles. 

THE electric lighting of the Smithfield Markets under a 
somewhat novel scheme is rapidly approaching completion 
under the contract, which is being carried cut by Messrs. 
Julius Sax & Co. on behalf of the Corporation of London. 

THE Dublin Central Electric Lighting Station has just 
been formally taken over from the contractors by the Corpora- 
tion, and the streets lighted for the first time by the Corporation. 

WITH a view to the better lighting of the eastern ends of 
Leadenhall and Fenchurch Streets and the large superficial 

_ area of Aldgate High Street, an electric light is to be erected on 
Aldgate Pump. 


VARIETIES. 


WE have received a copy of a brochure entitled “ Practical 
Hints on Fire Protection of Towns and Buildings, with a few 
remarks on Water Supply.” The brochure has for author, Mr. 
F. Compton Merryweather, M.I.M.E. Mr. Compton Merry- 
weather has in a few pages done much to deprive fire of its 
power for mischief by showing how in nearly every case it 
may be mastered by ordinary persons, even by the fair sex 
alone, if the general public will take the interest to acquire 
rudimentary knowledge in regard of fire risks and how to act 
when necessity arises, and use the numberless appliances 
afforded them to be masters or mistresses of the useful servant, 
fire, when it is inclined to break bounds. 

THE Hastings Corporation are carrying out experiments at 
Brede, with a view to an additional water supply. It is esti- 
mated that when the wells are sunk there will be a daily supply 


of 3,000,000 gallons. The cost of the undertaking is expected. 
to amount to 70,000/. . 

THE Bristol Town Council have adopted the report of the. 
Docks Committee, which recommended the construction of 
new docks and other works at Avonmouth, which are estimated 
to cost 1,000,000/, 

THE members of the Midland Institute Engineering Society, 
Birmingham, have just paid a visit to the Bridgnorth Castle 
Hill inclined railway. They were met by the engineer, Mr. 
G. C. Marks and Mr. E. C. R. Marks, who explained the diffi- 
culties overcome in constructing this railway, the steepest in 
England. Upwards of 60,000 passengers have been carried 
since the opening day. 

THE Scotsman says a good start has now been made with 
the excavations for the new Haymarket tunnel, which is to be 
formed in connection with the widening of the North British 
Railway line from Edinburgh to Corstorphine. 

IT is stated that Mr. Charles Mitchell (Sir William Arm- 
strong, Mitchell & Co., Elswick Works, Newcastle) has offered. 
to contribute from 10,0007, to 12,000/, towards the extension of 
Aberdeen University, on condition that science classes for 
artisans are established in the evenings ; that professors of en- 
gineering and agriculture are appointed ; and that a large 
central hall is included in the plan for the enlargement of the 
present buildings. 

BORING operations for a new water-supply have commenced’ 
near Beever’s Bridge, about six miles from Goole, and it is 
proposed to build additional gasworks at Rawcliffe Bridge. A 
Bill is to be introduced at the next session of Parliament to 
borrow 50,000/. 

THE bridging of Alcaig Ferry, Dingwall, is proposed. Mr. 
Fraser, engineer, Inverness, reports that a wooden bridge can 
be erected at a cost of 8,000/. 

STAMFORD PARK, now the joint property of the Corpora- 
tions of Ashton-under-Lyne and Stalybridge, is being im- 
proved by the construction of ornamental ponds, the extension: 
of forcing houses for plants, and in other works. Chadwick’s 
Dam, a large deep lake which, though outside the park 
boundary, forms a portion of the same property, is to be so far 
filled up that the depth shall not exceed 4 feet, so as to make it 
safe for boating in the summer and skating in the winter. An 
island is also to be made in the centre of the lake. Mr. J. 
Eaton, architect, and Mr. J. Robinson, contractor, are pro- 
fessionally engaged on the work. 
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CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been completed whereby excursion 
trains to the World’s Fair, by whatever road they may arrive 
in Chicago, will run within the Exhibition grounds and dis- 
charge their passengers there. No transfer of passengers at 
any point will be necessary. 


THE Southern Pacific Railway has recently subscribed for 
20,000 dols. of World’s Fair stock. The various transportation 
lines of the country have taken an aggregate of about 
1,000,000 dols. of the stock. 


AUSTRALIAN cyclists are coming to the World’s Fair to 
engage in the cycling contests which are being arranged. 


A STATUE of Hendrik Hudson, the discoverer of the Hudson 
River, will be placed in New York’s World’s Fair building. 


MorE than 10,000 men are now at work in getting the 
buildings and grounds ready. Ona number of the structures 
work proceeds day and night. Great progress is being made, 
and it is assured that all will be completed in time for the 
opening. 

A SWEDISH World’s Fair club has been incorporated with 
the object of furnishing information, assistance and entertain- 
ment to Swedish exhibitors and visitors at the exhibition. 


AN interesting exhibit in the Transportation Department of 
the World’s Fair will be made by the steamship and railway 
companies of England. The collection of models of battle- 
ships, yachts, cruisers, steamers and merchant vessels will be 
more complete than was ever before exhibited. 


ACCORDING to present plans the Ohio State building at the 
World’s Fair will be dedicated at the.same time as are the 
general Exhibition buildings. Speeches will be made by 
Governor McKinley, ex-Governor Campbell and Senators 
Sherman and Brice, at the unveiling of Rebisso’s equestrian 
statue of William Henry Harrison, which will stand in front of 
the Ohio building. 

MEMBERS of the North American Turner-Bund are making 
elaborate preparations for their exhibit at the World’s Fair. 
They will occupy 4,500 square feet in the Liberal Arts building 
and 112,500 square feet for outdoor drill, in which probably 
5,000 adults and several thousand children will participate. 


THE U.S, ship Constitution is about to start for Italy to 
collect works of art for the World’s Fair. These art treasures 
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will remain in constant custody of the Government, and will 
be returned after the Fair in the same manner as brought. 


THE pupils of the High School of Salem, Mass., are pre- 
paring an interesting memorial of that ancient town for the 
World’s Fair. The amateur photographers of the school are 
engaged in the preparation of a series of views of the many 
points of historic interest in which the town abounds. 


NEW YORK STATE proposes to exhibit at the World’s Fair 
complete data, including photographs, of all the monuments 
which have been erected to soldiers of that State who served 
in the war of the Revolution, the war of 1812, or the war of 
1861. 

THE British building at the World’s Fair will have among 
its decorations flags bearing the arms of the principal cities of 
the United Kingdom. 

‘THE main railway station, within the World’s Fair grounds, 
where all excursion trains will discharge their passengers, will 
be a handsome structure costing 225,000 dols., and will 
accommodate 25,000 persons at one time. 

THE proposed building for a collective exhibit by merchant 
tailors at the World’s Fair will probably be near the Fisheries 
building. As planned, it will be 55 feet square, with a portico 
extending to the lagoon. The tailors of Chicago have raised 
10,000 dols., and 15,000 dols. is expected from members of the 
trade outside. 

THE owners of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky propose to 
reproduce the “starry chamber” in the Mining building at the 
World’s Fair. 

ARKANSAS will exhibit at the World’s Fair a relief map of 
the State, showing all elevations, depressions, lakes, swamps, 
coal and stone areas, arable lands, wheat, corn and cotton 
regions, timber and prairie lands, &c. 

SWEDEN’s building at the World’s Fair has been designed 
on the lines of the old Norse Stave churches, but with more 
solidity. The building is being constructed in Sweden, and 
will be sent to Chicago in sections. 

FRoM Sydney will be sent a remarkable astronomical clock. 
This clock is 45 feet high and 25 feet square at the base. 
Within it is exhibited the motion of the sun, Mercury, Venus, 
and the earth revolving on its axis around the sun, and the 
moon around the earth. The sun is to be represented by an 
electric light which _will illuminate the surrounding planetary 
bodies. 
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DAUPHIN county, Pa., will send for exhibition an elaborately- 
carved table of extraordinary historical interest. It will be 
_composed of woods taken from the yoke of the famous “ Liberty 
Bell,” from the house in which the first American flag was 
_made, from. Washington’s headquarters at Valley Forge, from 
the old. ship Constitution, and from a pillar in Independence 
Hall. The upper surface will be inlaid with Indian arrow 
heads, relics of the Six Nations, with whom what is now 
Dauphin county was once a favourite hunting-ground. 

BUILDING material dealers will make an exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. They will also hold an international congress 
for the discussion of matters of interest to the building trade. 


A FASTENER FOR DOUBLE SWING DOORS. 


MEssRs. J. KAYE & SONS, Limited, have just brought out a 
valuable and altogether novel appliance in the shape of a 
fastener for double swing doors. Double swing doors are 
employed for convenience in carrying on business. Persons 
enter and depart with ease and freedom, the doors being 
neither left open nor shut with a slam, but closing quietly of 
themselves. In some buildings, owing to boisterous weather, 
many in order to counteract the action of the wind have 
employed hinges with springs so strong that it is barely pos- 
sible for a person to force his way in, and on occasions acci- 
dents have happened, even to the maiming of limbs, owing to 
the speed and violence with which the door flies back before 
entry has been properly made. There can now be no excuse 
for keeping to a method so dangerous and one that should 
never have been adopted ; an exercise of ingenuity entirely in 
a wrong direction. The new fastening of Messrs. Kaye & Sons 
for swing doors may be seen in action at their establishment in 
High Holborn, having been fitted for the first time to any 
swing door on Monday last. The advantages of the fastener 
are that the doors are securely closed and cannot be opened by 
pressure of any kind except by touching thehandle. Following, 
however, a natural impulse the visitor closes his hand on the 
horizontal bar or handle, and then the door opens so easily 
that the presence ofa fastener is not detected. With the applica- 
tion of the hand to the handle, there ceases as it were to bea 
fastener to the door, it having by a simple and ingenious 
arrangement been displaced. The door closes quietly and 
automatically as soon as the visitor has entered. ‘To say that 


the door.has no fastening as soon as the handle is grasped is 
practically if not literally true, because as the doors are sup- 
posed to be, the one for entrance and the other for exit, the 
fasteners are arranged accordingly, and passage is absolutely 
barred to those seeking entrance or exit by the wrong door. 
Though a detail, this is an advantage to sober-going citizens who 
escape risks of injury from the impetuous and careless persons 
who are met with at every turn in the bustle of London life. 
This fastener, and the railway carriage lock invented by Messrs. 
Kaye & Sons which we previously have described, are perhaps 
the most perfect examples of mechanism to fulfil a given pur- 
pose, as far as combining simplicity with utility and efficiency 
is concerned, 


BUILDING LAND SALES. 


ON Monday last Messrs. Percy W. Slark & Co. offered for 
sale by auction on the Highfield Park Estate, Caterham, forty- 
seven freehold building sites fronting the high road.° The 
company, numbering about 150, were entertained with luncheon 
in a marquee, after which business commenced. The auc- 
tioneer having explained the conditions and stipulations, and 
dilated upon the advantages of the property, the lots were 
submitted in rotation, and realised, for 25 feet frontages, with a 
depth of 160 feet, from 30/. to 34. each, while the less advan- 
tageously situated plots went at from 24/. to 292 each. The 
remaining lots, varying in dimensions, were knocked down at 
from 30/. to 36/7. each. The sale, taken altogether, was con- 
sidered fairly satisfactory, the total amount realised being 
about 1,2752. Besides the vendor, Mr. R. Haden Tebb, there 
were present his solicitor, and Mr. Elliff, architect, &c., of 
Caterham. 

On Tuesday last the final sale this season of the West Cliff 
Building Estate, Leigh-on-Sea, took place, the auctioneer being, 
as usual, Mr. C. G. F. Morris (Messrs. Protheroe & Morris). 
There was a large company present on the occasion, 
numbering from 200 to 250, who were conveyed by special 
train from Fenchurch Street Station, and hospitably enter- 
tained on reaching the estate, which is a very choice one. 
Mr. Morris afterwards submitted the various lots for com- 
petition, which realised from {17/. to 20/, each for main road 
plots, having a frontage of 20 feet and a depth of 120 feet. 
The side road plots, of similar dimensions, were sold at from 
11/, to 13/. each, excepting those on the Percy Road, which 
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fetched from 17/. to 187. Mr. Slade subsequently occupied ‘the’ 


rostrum, and disposed, in a satisfactory manner, of the few 
remaining unsold lots. The total amount of the day’s sale was 
estimated to be about 1,150/. The vendor, Mr. A. U. Higgins, 
‘was present on the occasion. 


CLIMAX VENTILATING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


‘THE business of the Climax Ventilating Company has been 
converted into a limited liability company. We understand 
‘that no public issue of shares will be made, as the whole of the 
capital has been already subscribed privately, it being felt that 
the prospects of the company were of such a nature as to be 
too good to pass out of the hands of the founders and their 
immediate friends. 

The Climax Ventilating Company has achieved great success 
as ventilating engineers, the patent direct-acting turret venti- 
lators having been used to an extent that has exceeded all 
expectation ; this, however, is not to be wondered at, knowing 
the whole of the staff connected with the technical branch of 
the business have very special reputations and extended expe- 
rience. The company acquire the valuable patents which have 
been so successfully worked for some time past, including a 
patent which has not yet been thoroughly introduced, which is 
expected to supersede all appliances at present used for the 
ventilation of drains and sewers. The all-important subject of 
the ventilation of buildings has speedily called forth a great 
demand for the appliances of this company, and wherever they 
have been used testimonials of a most satisfactory nature have 
been received. Until recently it was a frequent complaint. that 
various appliances adapied for this purpose were so manufac- 
tured as to be out of keeping with the design of many classes 
of buildings, and it is partly owing to the special features in 
‘making all their appliances in character with the architectural 
features of the building, wherever adopted, that the Climax 
Ventilating Company owe much of their success. 

In addition to many municipal buildings, churches, fac- 
tories and dwelling-houses, the company’s patent ventilators 
form an important part of the new drainage scheme now being 
carried out at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital under the super- 
intendence of the architect, Mr. l’Anson. They are also in 
operation at St. Thomas’s Hospital, Guy’s and Bethnal Green 
Hospitals, Law Courts, Dublin, Mason’s Medical College, Bir- 
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-tmingham, &c., and are now being applied to the new palace 
for H.I.M. the Empress Frederick of Germany. 

It is proposed that the new company shall greatly extend its 
operations, not only as automatic and mechanical ventilating 
and sanitary engineers, but also as heating engineers, a branch 
of work intimately related to ventilation. The new company 
are appointing agents on the Continent, Germany, South Africa 
and Australia, and are opening branch offices in the Midlands 
and Scotland, and with this extended field of operations it is 
evident that the sphere of the business must be greatly increased 
and excellent dividends anticipated. 


BY-LAWS AT BEXHILL. 


ON Saturday at Hastings Viscount Cantelupe was summoned 
at the instance of the Bexhill Local Board (of which his lord- 
ship is a member) for neglecting to give notice to the surveyor — 
of his intention to cover up the foundations of a certain building 
at the Manor Farm, Bexhill. Defendant, who retired from the 
Bench during the hearing of the case, was represented by Mr. 
Prance, and pleaded not guilty. Mr. Sydney Smith, surveyor 
to the Bexhill Local Board, said coach-houses with living rooms 
over were erected at Manor Farm by Lord Cantelupe about 
the beginning of April last. He had received no notice with 
reference to the foundations of that building. He produced 
the by-laws under which he was proceeding. The g2nd by-law 
provided that before covering up foundations he, as surveyor, 
should receive notice. Lord Cantelupe was proceeded against 
by resolution of the Local Board. Cross-examined : Messrs. 
Johnson & Co. were the builders, and he had heard that the 
job was done by contract. Under the by-law the owner should 
be summoned. This was the first case taken under this par- 
ticular by-law. He had never issued a single notice under the 
by-law, and up to the present it had been a dead letter. The 
Board had not instructed him, and he could not say why the 
by-law had not been enforced hitherto. No objection had pre- 
viously been made to the covering of foundations, and no action 
was taken under the by-law till August 30. Mr. Prance con- 
tended that Lord Cantelupe was not the builder, as meant by 
the Act, and could not have given the date at which the founda- 
tion should be covered up. He quoted a case in support of his 
contention, and said that Lord Cantelupe left the serving of any 
necessary notice to the contractors. Mr. Crake: It seems to 
me it has been usual not to enforce the by-law. The clerk (Mr. 
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Langham): That is admitted. This was all the evidence, and 
the Bench intimated that as there were similar cases they would 
hear them before giving their decision. — 

Lloyds Banking Company, Limited, were then summoned 
in respect to the erection of a building at Bexhill. Mr, Arthur 
Wells, architect, represented the company. The surveyor said 
that in all these cases he was proceeding by resolution of the 
Local Board. He read the minute, “ Proposed by Mr. Cooke 
and seconded by Lord Cantelupe, that proceedings be taken 
against those who had offended against the law.” Mr. Wells 
produced the agreement, showing that it was for the contractor 
(Mr. Peter Jenkins) to give the necessary notices. He also 
pointed out that notices were issued by other authorities to 
builders, but that was not done at Bexhill. The Clerk: That 
does not answer the charge. Mr. Wells: No, but it shows 
that there are not proper facilities at Bexhill for obeying the 
by-law. The Clerk: That does not alter the case. Mr. Wells: 
There are hundreds of by-laws, and I don’t know how people 
are to understand what they are to do. 

David Dubbin, builder, of Bexhill ; W. G. Newman, builder; 
Fredk. William Christian, representing the Wesleyan Com- 
mittee, the owners of the Wesleyan Chapel; John Spencer, 
Charles Thomas and Henry Thomas Squirrell were similarly 
summoned ; and after hearing the evidence in all the cases the 
Bench retired to consider their decision. As a result they dis- 
missed the summonses against John Spencer, W. G. Newman 
and F. W. Christian, and fined Lord Cantelupe, Charles 
Thomas, H. T. Squirrell, David Dubbin and Lloyds Banking 
Company the nominal penalty of 1s. and costs. In two of the 
cases dismissed evidence was given that the foundations were 
still exposed, and the case against Mr. Christian collapsed 
because it could not be proved that he was owner of the build- 
ing in respect to which he was summoned. In giving the 
decision of the Bench, the Chairman said they thought that the 
Board, having neglected very much to put the by-law into 
operation, might very reasonably have given notice to the 
builders before they took out the summonses. 

At the meeting of the Local Board on Tuesday the Clerk 
reported on the prosecution of builders. 

Viscount Cantelupe, in moving a resolution in regard to the 
matter, said they, as a Board, owed all those builders who were 
fined, and those also who were not convicted, a full apology for 
the trouble and expense they were put to by attending the 
Bench. He knew that some of the new members of the Board, 
as well as some of the old members, were grossly misled. The 


g2nd_ by-law, under which the builders were prosecuted, had 
been in existence for nearly eight years, and had never been 
enforced until recently. How were any people to know that 
the by-laws would be enforced? It was impossible for builders 
to get a copy of the by-laws, even if they called at the offices 
for them. It ought to have been pointed out to them by their 
legal adviser that notice would be taken of the by-laws. He 
thought the Board looked extremely foolish at the Bench on 
Saturday. It was hard on their builders to be prosecuted as 
they had been. He was pleased that the matter had come to 
light, as it showed the importance of a sufficient number of 
copies of the by-laws being circulated for the benefit of the 
builders. He moved that an apology should be made to all 
who were prosecuted, except himself, and that a number of 
copies of the by-laws should be printed. 

The Rev. E, C. Adams, in seconding the motion, said he 
was one of those who voted for the prosecution, but he thought 
they had exceeded their rights, 

Mr. Cooke, as the member who proposed the prosecution of 
the builders, said he was not going to apologise for what he 
had done. The builders had, he admitted, been put to great 
inconvenience in not being able to get copies of the by-laws, 
but the person who was to blame, he alleged, was the surveyor. 
He moved an amendment that copies of the by-laws should be 
printed, and that no apology should be given. 

Dr. Wills seconded the amendment. The Board, he said, 
was wrong, but the builders were also wrong, as was proved by 
their conviction. Two wrongs did not make one right. 

Viscount Cantelupe asked a question about a clause in the 
g7th by-law, which provided that the surveyor should give 
notice to builders to cover up their foundations. Some founda- 
tions, he had heard, were uncovered for six weeks, and the 
builders had never received the notice. Lord Cantelupe asked 
the surveyor why he did not tell the Board that he did not send 
the notices to cover the foundations. 

Mr. Smith said he could not give any other explanation 
than that which he gave with regard to the inaction concerning 
the whole of the by-law. 

Viscount Cantelupe (addressing the surveyor): You let us 
go there (to the court) on Saturday and look like poor fools. 
We break our own by-laws ; do you know that? 

Mr. Dunn said the Board should consider well before they 
went into wholesale prosecutions. 

The Clerk explained that he did not think the surveyor 
was to blame for the failure of the cases. There was a moot 
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point of law in regard to the meaning of covering the founda- | tradesmen to perform their work as they had seen it done 


tion mentioned in the by-law, and some of the builders were 
‘given the benefit of the doubt. 


The Chairman expressed the opinion that the by-laws had _ 


‘been thought a dead letter and had been treated as such. He 
hoped good results would be produced by their action, 

The amendment was carried by three votes to two. 

Cheques were ordered to be drawn for 3os., expenses of the 
three builders against whom the summonses were dismissed. 

Mr. Cooke thought the person who took out the summonses 
should pay the expenses and not the ratepayers. 

The Chairman: The Board ordered the prosecutions. 


WOOD-CEMENT ROOFING. 


MANY advantages are claimed for the Haeuslers’ wood-cement 
roofs, and among the advantages that the roofs are inde- 
structible, fireproof, rain, snow and dust proof, and that 
expense is saved by the absence of costly and complicated 
roof-ties. The rafters are laid almost horizontally, and so can 
be used as a ceiling to rooms. A great saving in wood is thus 
saved, notwithstanding that the rafters have to be of greater 
strength than in ordinary roofs. As a safeguard against fire 


the layer of gravel, earth, or turf above is a protection against | 


injury from burning fragments and sparks. Being an ‘her- 
to the spread of a fire, as it stifles the flames. The roof, too, 
being easily reached, is a vantage-point for the extinguishing cf 
fires in the neighbourhood, and the cleaning of the chimneys is 
very easy to be done. Anyone desirous of trying a Haeusleurs’ 


C. F. Beer, architect, at Cologne. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE plumbers’ class in the Technical Institute, Dundee, has 
been resumed for the session. On the occasion Lord Provost 
Mathewson delivered a short address to the students. He 
remarked that what was meant by technical education was that 
the tradesman who benefited from it should be a craftsman in 
the proper sense of the word, and not a mere machine. They 
knew that in the past it was too much the practice among 
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metically-closed roof, it offers the greatest possible resistance | Be 


before, according to use and wont and as a piece of machinery. 
What was required nowadays was something more than that. 
They wished every craftsman to have a thorough scientific 
knowledge. In no department was that more important than 
in plumbing. Within the last year or two he had given a good 
deal of attenticn to, and taken a considerable interest in, the 
Plumbers’ Association. They might have a most perfect 
system of sanitation, they might have the best possible laws 


_and regulations in connection with drainage; but unless they 


had thoroughly good plumbing work, conscientiously carried 
out, and efficient workmen honestly performing their duty, 
their whole precautions to keep the city in a sanitary state 
would prove a failure. He mentioned that fact because his great 
hope was that every registered plumber would by-and-bybe aman 
who would refuse to submit to work under a jerry builder. The 
jerry builder, he was quite aware, was one of the great evils 
that all connected with the building trade had to contend 
against. He hoped to see a state of affairs when master 
would refuse to accept situations except under 
employers on whom they could depend. It would be to the 
advantage of every plumber to be registered. Membership in 
the Association of Plumbers would be a certificate of their 
ability, and it would enhance the value of their work to any 
who employed them. It would also have the effect of making 
those who refused to register be regarded as low-scale work- 
There were, he readily admitted, many thoroughly com- 
petent plumbers who could not now pass an examination which 
would not have presented any difficulty to them when they left 
school, and in this connection he was glad that at the congress 
of plumbers in Dundee provision was made for that class. He 


: ee : , urged the young men, however, to pay attention to their studies 
roof for their house or buildings may address himself to Mr. _and to seize every opportunity to improve their knowledge in 


all that related to their trade. He wished them every success, 


' and in conclusion appealed to the students to use their influence 
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with companions in getting them to attend the classes in the 


| Institute. 


The Urban Sanitary Authority at Stockton-on-Tees, in 
advertising for tenders for the large new fever hospital, specified 
that the plumbers’ and sanitary work and the heating of the 
premises should be let as a separate contract. This is as it 
should be, bringing the plumbers directly into contact with the 
principal employers, instead of giving them all the risk and 
worry of being sub-contractors. The Corporation of Stockton, 


in order to assist in securing good workmanship, have made it 
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a stipulation that all the workmen employed on their works | 


shall be paid the full rate of wages. 

The Mayor of Lincoln presides over a public meeting to be 
held in the Town Hall, Lincoln, on September 30 (to-day), for 
the purpose of opening the plumbing classes held in connection 
with the Lincoln School of Science and Art. The meeting will 
be under the auspices of the Lincolnshire district Council for 
the national registration of plumbers. Addresses will be 
delivered by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the Rev. the sub-dean, 
Dr. Mansel Sympson, Mr. W. Watkins, F.R.I.B.A., ex-mayor 
of Lincoln, and others on the importance of the proper train- 
ing of plumbers. and the promotion of improved sanitation in 
the interests of the public generally. As an architect Mr. 
Watkins is naturally acquainted with the practica! importance 
of good plumbing-work. He is a leading sanitarian, and the 
registration system was introduced into Lincoln by him during 
his term of office as mayor. 


LIST. OF REGISTERED PLUMBERS. 


London Fourneymen. 
EArLy, D., 18 Dallas Road, Sydenham, S.E. 
GROVES, J. E., jun., 17 Dallas Road, Sydenham, S.E. 
Scort, J. J. L., 12 Little College Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


Provincial Masters. 
ANDERSON, C., 2 Marshall Place, Crieff, N.B. 
RAE, W., 2 Russell Street, Dundee. 
Whitton, A. A., 71 Victoria Road, Dundee. 


Provincial Fourneynten. 
ADAM, T. M., 6 Taits Lane, Dundee. 
CATHRO, W., 16 Annfield Row, Dundee. 
FERGUSON, A., 13 Midkirk Style, Dundee. 
GoURLAY, J. F., Asylum Cottages, Melrose, N.B. 
HAMPTON, D. M., 11 Reform Street, Montrose. 
HENDERSON, D., 31 Charles Street, Dundee. 
LAw, J., 33 Cowgate, Dundee. 
LUMSDEN, D., Cupar Muir, Cupar, Fife. 
MILLER, W. D., 27 West Port, Dundee. 
RITCHIE, P., 27 Jamaica Street, Edinburgh. 
SANDILANDS, D., 46 Balfour Street, Leith Walk, Leith, N.B. 
TURNBULL, J., 18 Bell Street Lane, Dundee. 
WINTER, C., 3 Avondale Place, Dundee. 
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THE CHURCH HOUSE. 


THE council of the Corporation of the Church House have 
been enabled to resume the building of the great hall, which 
was begun in June of last year, when the foundation-stone was 
laid by the Duke of Connaught. The impossibility of obtaining 
possession of some houses remaining on the site caused an 
interruption in the work, but this difficulty has been overcome, 
and considerable progress has been made during the past month 
in excavating and preparing the ground for the foundations. 
The cost of the great hall, with the adjacent rooms and offices, 
is estimated at 40,000/., towards which nearly 30,000/. has been 
subscribed or promised. 


RELIABLE WORKING TOOLS. 


WE have recently had the opportunity of inspecting one of 
the largest and certainly the most varied stock of tools 
in the country. The engraving showing a bit, suitable 
for smooth, round, oval or square boring, may well be 
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termed a labour-saving bit, and the one illustrated above is 
unlike any other, in that it is guided by its periphery instead 
of its centre, consequently it will bore any arc of a circle, and 
can be guided in any direction, regardless of grain or knots, 
leaving a true polished surface. It is preferable and far more 
expeditious than chisel, gouge, scroll saw, or lathe tool com- 


bined, for core boxes, fine and delicate patterns, veneers, 
scalloping, fancy scroll, twist columns, newels, ribbons, mould- 
ings, &c. &c. Itis an invaluable tool to the wood-carver, as it 
leaves no centre-mark. 

Another bit, first introduced to workmen by Mr. Hobday, is 
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the unbreakable bit: The superiority of these bits is seen at 
a glance, and _a trial will convince the most sceptical. They 
will start and finish clear, last longer, are much stronger, and 
are the only twist bit with which a hole can be enlarged. The 
cutters are unbreakable, and from the bridge-form of their con- 
struction give greater and freer passage to the cut wood. By 
the aid of new and improved machinery they are now placed 
on the market at half their original prices. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more handy and. useful 
tool than a pair of callipers. Amongst many others are two, both 


of which are of a compact and convenient size, suitable for the: 


waistcoat pocket. One is acombined calliper wire-cutting plier, 


made of refined cast steel and adjustable gradient point, 
3 inches long, at 1s. 3¢. ;and the other a combined inside or out- 
side calliper, jenney or dividers, at Is, 
and well finished. 

Mr. Hobday deservedly claims credit for the excellence of 
his planes, the great demand for which is the result of his using 
thoroughly well-seasoned beechwood of six years’ seasoning, 


Both are nickel-plated 


which, combined with best workmanship and careful attention 
to all details, is a guarantee of a plane easy-working, light- 
handled, and a true-travelling tool. 
planes are also patterns. of all conceivable designs and for all 
purposes of the American iron planes and routers. The “ Prize 
Holly ” lathe is also of American origin. It is a capital present 
for a lad of a mechanical turn of mind, and its price places it 
within the reach of all. 

The many handy, compact and convenient tools and the 
superior way of sending them out are a specialty with the 
Chatham Tool Works. Who has not needed to tap a thread or 
cut a screw, only to find that the particular tap or tie needed is 
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missing from the tool-chest? This is quite obviated in the 
pocket case of stocks and dies fitted in a solid mahogany case. 

These are a few of the specialties kept by this house, which 
has ,long been famous as an emporium for tools and appliances. 
of all kinds, good and cheap. But we would advise our readers 
to obtain Mr. Hobday’s catalogue (free for one stamp) and. 
study it for themselves. 


PATENTS, 


[Zhis List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 

16306. Joseph Fenier and Carl Kohlf, for “An improved 
apparatus applicable to windows and the like as a fire-escape or 
hoist.” 

16353. Hermann Richter, for “An improved holder for 
sliding-sash windows.” 

16438. Elijah Smith, for “Certain improvements in spring 
latches for doors.” 

16519. Thomas Dixon Brown, for “Improvements in sash- 
fasteners.” ‘ 

16528. John Henry Northcott, for “ Improvements in and 
relating to door-bolts.” 

16556. William Dearle, for “ Improvements in cowls or tops 
for chimneys and ventilating shafts.” 

16600. William B, Westlake, for “An improved door- 
holder.” 

16606. Frederick William Baker, for “Improvements in 
window fastenings.” 

16619. Yates, Haywood & Co. and the Rotherham Foundry 
Company, Limited, and Robert Henry, for “Improvements in. 
adjustable firegrates.” 

16623. William Alfred Rees, for “Improvements in grates. 
or stoves.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks an 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Paten: 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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MAW & CO., LIMITED, will forward on application Pattern Books or Special Designs with Estimates 
for all kinds of Floor and Wall Tiling. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Show-rooms of 
their appointed London Agents, Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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THE 


Becht and Contract Reporter. 


. TENDERS, ETC. 
*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that tnformation of this description be 


Jorwarded to the office, 175. Strand, London, W.C., not-later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the daté of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—‘ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


= = 


THE ARCHITECT 


AWD 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) Lo 2 6 
For every Additional Line . : , ; 5 OA 
For Quarter Page f “ . : : ae ZelORLO 
For Half Page |‘. : . : : elo O 
Fora Page... : . . 7 OF 3) 0 
For 1 inch deep by 2} “wide ‘ : : Ol 72 O 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per: line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125. per page; Is. per 
line. : 


Special arrangement may be made Jor a@ series of insertions tions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANDOVER.—Oct. 14.—For Alterations to Staircase, Infec- 
tion Hospital. Mr. A. Purkess, Town Hall, Andover. 
BATLEY.— Oct. 13.—For Work in Building Two Cottages. 
Mr. Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 
BARNSLEY.—Oct. 7.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding 
Shop. Messrs. Wade & Turner, Architects, Barnsley. 
BELFAST.—Oct. 1o.—For Building Foundry and Offices and 
Sixty-three Houses. Mr. J. Lanyon, Northern Bank Chambers, 
Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
BELFAST.—Oct. 20.—For Building Hospiah &e, 
Tuohy, Board of Control, Custom House, Dublin. 
BEXHILL.—Oct. 8.—For Building National School. 
Wills, Chintings, Bexhill. 
BLACKPOOL. — Oct. 20.— For Sewering and Making-up 
Roads. Mr. J. Wolstenholme, Town Hall, Blackpool. 
BLAENGARW.— Oct. 18.—For Building Workmen’s Hall and 


Reading-rooms. 
Valley. 


Wise. Je 


1O)ie. 


‘Esplanade. 


Mri secs, Architect,” Pentre, Rhondda | 


BRADFORD.—Oct. 10.—For Building Engine-house and 
Mill Chimney. Messrs. Leadley & Son, ‘Architects, 11 Southey 
Place, Bradford. 


BRAY.—Oct. #7.—For Building Three Shelters on Marine 
Chairman, Township. Commissioners, Town Hall, 
Bray, co. Wicklow, Ireland. 


-BRISTOL —Oct. 10.—For Building Central Electric Light 
Station. Mr. Henry Williams, Architect, 21 Clare Street, 
Bristol. 

CARDIFF.—Oct. 24.—For Building Administrative Block, 
Wards,. Stables, Mortuary, &c., at Infectious Diseases Hos- 
pital. "Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, Cardiff. 


CHESHUNT.— Oct. 11.—For Constructirg Sewer. 
Local Board Offices, Cheshunt. 

CHRISTCHURCH.—Oct. 17.—For Building Workshops, &c., 
at Workhouse. Mr. A. Druitt, Clerk to the Guardians, Christ- 
church, Hants. 


Surveyor, 


CLYDACH.—Oct. 11.—For Building Peaadaty Wall. Mr. 
J. Thomas, School Board Offices, Brynmawr, Breconshire. 
DENTON.—Oct. 12.—For Constructing Brick Culvert. Mr. 


G. H. Newton, Surveyor,. Denton, Lancs. 


DERBY.—Oct. 10.—For Engine. and Boiler House, &c-: 
Messrs. Bramwell & Harris, Engineers, 5 Great George Street, 
Westminster. 

DISTINGTON.—Oct. 13.—For Enlarging . Board School. 
W. Yates, School Board Offices, Distington. 

EDMONTON. — Oct. 17: — For Constructing Roads and 
Sewers. Mr. H.W. Dobb,. Architect, 110 London Wall, E.C. 

ELLAND.—Oct. 8.+~For Additions to Mills. 
fall & Williams, Architects, Halifax. 

FULHAM.—Oct. 12.—For Making-up and Paving Roads. 
Mr. W. Sykes, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 

GALWAY.— Oct. 13.—For Building Royal Naval Reserve 
Battery. Mr. P. J. Tuohy, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

HALIFAX.—Oct. 12.—For Laying Pipe Sewer. Mr. E.R.S. 
Escott, Town Hall, Halifax: 

KEIGHLEY. — Oct. 14.— For Constructing Outfall Sewer, 
with Manholes. Mr. W. H. Hopkinson, Borough Engineer, 
Keighley. 


Mr. 


- Messrs. Hors- 


KING’s Lynn.—Oct. 8.—For Building School, &c. Mr. 
E. J. Colman, Architect, Market Place, King’s Lynn. 

LUTTERWORTH.—Oct. 16.—For Retaining Wall near 
Ullesthorpe Railway Station. Mr. J. Henry, Surveyor, Leire, 


Lutterworth. 

MANCHESTER.—Oct.. 11.—For Hydraulic Installation 
Buildings, Accumulator Towers and Valve Houses for Ship 
Canal. The Engineer, 41 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

MURPHYSTOWN.—Oct. 12.—For Building House and Dis- 
pensary. Mr. R. G. Thompson, Architect, Guardians’ Offices, 
Loughiinstown. 

NELSON.— Oct. 22.—For Constructing Gasholder. 
Foster, Gasworks, Nelson, Lancs. 

NEWPORT.—For New Block of Buildings. 
shon & Fawckner, Architects, Newport, Mon. 

NORMANTON.— Oct. 10.—For Building Club-room, Stabling, 
&c. Messrs. Richardson & Simpson, Architects, 71 Albion 
Street, Leeds. 

PONDER’S END.—Oct. 19.—For Constructing Pipe Outfall 
Sewer. Mr. W. Kitteringham, Surveyor, Little Park, Enfield. 

PRESTON.—Oct. to.—For Building Sheds, Preston Dock. 
Resident Engineer, Strand Road, Preston. 

PRESTON.—Oct. 17.—For Constructing Earthenware Pipe 
Sewer. Mr. J. J. Myres, 15 Chapel Street, Preston. 

ROTHERHAM.—Oct. 10.—For Building Church. 
Tacon, Architect, 11 Westgate, Rotherham. 


Mr. W 


Messrs. Haber- 


MracH. Te 


VERITY i> Ee ©) S5.. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnelette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY 


POST. 
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SOUTHPORT.—Oct. 11.—For Supplying Twenty-four Blue | 


Slate Cisterns. Mr. W. Crabtree, Borough Surveyor, Southport. 
TAUNTON.—Oct. 14.—For Building House. Mr. F. W. 
Roberts, Architect, 2 Hammet Street, Taunton. 
THORNHILL LEES.—Oct. 14.—For Building Three Houses. 
Mr. Reuben Castle, Architect, Westgate, Cleckheaton. 
WHItTBY.—Oct. 13.—For Alterations to Workhouse. 
Robert Lennard, Architect, Cliff Street, Whitby. 
WIGAN.—Oct. 10.—For Building Stables. Messrs. Heaton 
& Ralph, Architects, Wigan. 


Mr. 


TENDERS. 


BELFAST. 
For Belfast Main Drainage, Contract No. 7. 


R. C, Brebner, Edinburgh . -£41,1c6 0 0 
Dixon & Campbell, Belfast . : : OO. 0 
Workman & Co., Belfast : 4 : 30,5000 0 
James Perkins, Manchester . . : 30,201 10 “O 
James Henry, Belfast : - ‘ 2. = 20,602" 0 +O 
H. & J. MARTIN, Limited, Belfast (accepted) 29,047 0 0 


BROCKLEY. 
For New Choir Stalls, St. Peter’s Church, Wickham Road, 


Brockley. Mr. JOHN JAS. DOWNES, Architect, 11 The 
Parade, Lewisham High Road, S.E. 
J. Dorey & Co. . , : ‘ : - . £403 © Oo 
G. Hawes . : : : : : ; 7) 8208-100 
W. H. LORDEN & SON (accepted) . ; 269 0 O 


BUCKFASTLEIGH. 
For Extension of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, Buckfastleigh. 
Mr. JAMES WILLCOCKS, Architect. 


Jackson & Son, Buckfastleigh . : : - 4557 0 0 
G. Anscott, Buckfastleigh . ; : c J 540400) 10 
S. Furneaux, Buckfastleigh . ° ; : 540: 6: °o 
A. Wakeham, Buckfastleigh : : : 538 13 9 
Rabbich & Brown, Paignton : ‘ : TaA7OasO Oo 
Selwood & Reeves, Totnes * 7 : 4087.50 


* Accepted subject to the approval}"of the | Educational 
Department. 
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ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus tor Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


Conservatories, &c. 
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BIGGLESWADE. 

| For Alterations and Additions and Furnace 
the Union Workhouse, Biggleswade. 
TREES, Architect, Sandy. 


Chimney Shaft at 
Mr. E. TWELVE- 


Redhouse, Stotfold . : - : , .£LU4 eee 

Wilmott, Hitchin, . ° ' : 1,190 0 O 

Coleman, Bedford . : : ‘ : . . 998 “oe 

Ruffell, Biggleswade . ‘ : : : <u, O7S= One 

French & Ellwood, Sandy t ‘ : eeeoo7 0 8 
CARDIFF. 


| For Erecting and Completing a Mansion at St. Mellons, near 
Cardiff, for Mr. 1. B. Cory, J.P. Mr. E. A. LANSDOWNE, 
M.S.A., Architect, Newport, Mon. 


W. Church, Bristol . ; . ‘ : ._ Leeman 
Shepton & Son, Cardiff . : ‘ : . 12,800" 0 =o 
G. Wilkins, Bristol 5 a a ° 8 e 12,500 oro 
W. Blackburn . : : ‘ ‘ s 12,389 Some 
H, A. Forse, Bristol ‘ : : . » PLO65miI0 oO 
de anton. 3 : c : : : : Pgh asisck Tey 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol : . 11,8997 01,0 
J. Jenkins ; : i . 3 11,19g3 "Oo 
C. Locke ; 4 . . . : . Isso 
ET. Hatherleys. 3. : . ‘ ‘ « 10,087 550s 


CHEPSTOW. 
For Construction of Sewerage Works, for the Chepstow Local 


Board. Mr. C. R. WALKER, Engineer, 15 Great George 

Street, S.W. 
Ts Rees hiciy ae. : ‘ : : : £5,751 ee 
T. Evans, Cardiff . : : ’ . o> Sel 5O hee Oo 
Johnson Bros., Hereford . : . ‘ 47 La OenO 
T. Goldsworthy, Newport. : : : ~ 4,59tal4 23 
H. Hill, Maidenhead : 7 ‘ . +) 47407 OLD 
.G. Law, Kidderminster . , : 2 » DAS320a TORO. 
W. R. Geen, Newport . c , - ») 4530302 0 
J. Welsh, Hereford . : : ‘ . «ApS 7 pars F 
J. Strachan, Cardiff . : ; : . 4065713 
Lloyd & Powell, Walthamstow. . .” 4060. TS Fes 
T. J. Davies, Cardiff . : : ; j +) 4,0207LE I 
G. Rutter, Barry : : . : : « 3,992 4-6 
Baker & Gregory, Cardiff. : ; C >) 3,583a1Q a 
C. W. WHATTEY, Chepstow (accepted) . | (35574. 8Gars 
J. Lenton, Newport . : c : : 3,304 S10 30. 
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FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


RoBT. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easilv and safely 
manipulated by ROBT. ADAMS’S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 
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Work, &c., &c. 


ROBT. 


rn ‘ni nT 
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The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. yea 


SPECIALTIES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, |i ae 
Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames, Architectural and other Metal WAIT 


7 ADAMS, Hi) 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, S.E. ny 


Telegrams:—© Robert Adams, London.” 


i | 


No. 199._New and special solid section 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Oasemert 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 
section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles, 
It can be fixed where the space is insufficient 
for anything elge. This Bolt is neat, strong, 
and reliable 
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GREAT YARMOUTH—continued. 


DARTFORD. 


For Street Improvement Works, Great Queen Street, for the 
Dartford Local Board. Mr. W. HARSTON, Surveyor. 


J.2Trueman, Swanley . - : 


J.{Mowlem & Co., Westminster 2 
A. T. Catley, London ; 


RACKHAM & BENTHAM, Plumstead (accepied) 


frootways. 


W.B. Wilkinson & Co. 


DEAL. 


For Additional Storey and Other Alterations to Beach House 


Temperance Hotel, Deal, for the Town Council. 


Ree urEON,. .. E . : 4 éj 
G. Denne & Son . ; ‘ ‘ 
F. Collyer . : : 5 . 


G, B..& A. J. Cottew . . : 
R. Gibbons . : ; : : ‘ 
E. TREVERS (accepted ) . . ’ 


DOVER. 


For Laying Concrete Bags to Strengthen the Piles at the Sea 


End of the Sewer Outfall, 
W. J. Cullin, Dover. : ¢ 
H. Srirr, Dover (accepted ) ° : 


GUILSFIELD. 
For Building Bricge at Folly, parish 


GEORGE SNOOK, Borough Surveyor, Welshpool. 


D. Jones, Welshpool . 5 : 

E. Davies, Welshpool (accepted) : 
Heldu Bridge. 

E. Davies, Welshpool (acce/ed ) : 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
For Additions to Runham Vauxhall School, for the Great 


Yarmouth School Board. Messrs. 


Architects. 


Rea eastOcus. : - : > 
W. Bray. ‘ : ° : 
F. Grimble . Wi as : : : 


J. S. Cooper , . : - . 
G. W. Beech . ; : : . 
J. Moore. c ° , : 5 
J. Leggett . : “ ; - 


‘WELLS LIGHT 


(WALLWORK & WELLS’ PATENTS) 
SSS SSS 


SS 


a 


PORTABLE LICHT FROM O!L UP TO 4,000 C.P* 


ror BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS. 


THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL LAMP. 


“WELLS 
LIGHTS ” 


SOLD 


A Few of 
tha Largest 
Users are— 


Messrs. 
Chappell, 
Brass, Bush, 
Holme & King, 
. Kirk & Randall, 
Jackson, 
Mowlem, 
Lucas, 
Lucas & Aird, 
Pearson, 
Stimpson, 
Waddell, 
Firbank, 
Monk & Newall, 
Kennedy & Son, 
Watt & Wilson, 
Green & Lee, 
Wall, and 


Many Others. 


©7249 GOVERNMENTS. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring dis- 
credit on our system. All the UNIQUE 
FEATURES in our Lamps, the outcome of 
long and extended experience, are 


PROTECTED over 90 ssp orstew PATENTS, 


NO POWER NOR CONNECTIONS REQUIRED. 
SIMPLE, SAFE, STRONG, EFFICIENT. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 


A.C. WELLS & C€0,, st"Pancras, Lonoow: 


for the Dover 


Quantities by Architects. 


' For Additions to Cobholm Island School, for the Great Yar- 
mouth School Board. Messrs. BOTTLE & OLLEY, Archi- 


: £1,400 0 O tects. Quantities by Architects. 
! u 1,261 ff 9 F, W. Bray . . ’ £428 Oo 0 
. « 1,167 07 0 M. Barnard . : : : : : ; weg ne 7G 
1,134 0 0 R. Eastoe : : . : ¢ . » 37489, @ 
G. W. Beech ‘ : : 5 ; ‘ At 374 eee O 
F. Grimble . : : 5 : ara374s Bea 
J. Moore &. . : ; , , : = 309.=7Oen0 
Jz:S.. Cooper. ; : : : ‘ A .. 362 4778-4 
J. LEGGETT (accepted ) Lip pene ree 
‘ -£505 10°90 
2 417.0 0 HIGH WYCOMBE. 
: . 406 0 o| Fer Erection of New Chair Manufacturing Premises at High 
: . 399 0 0 Wycombe, for Messrs. J. Cox & Son, Mr. THOMAS 
: . 397.0 0 THURLOW, Architect, High Wycombe. 
‘ P269"* GPO C. H. Hunt é é a ey. Koye Kay Me, 
H. Flint : : : ; DOr On O 
W. R. Loosley, Son & Pearce . 2023170. O 
Hatattis ; ; $030.0 0 
Town Council. Nash & Sons . : : ; 1,928 I0 oO 
; BGT Togme, G. H. GIBSON (accepled) . : 1,904 0 O 
. 24, 0 ¢-0 


of Guilsfield. Mr. 


; Pip TO7re Or O 


For Re-erection of the Corporation Arms, for Messrs. Wheeler 
& Co., Wycombe Brewery. 
Architect, High Wycombe. 

Cuas. H. HunT (accepted) . : és 


Mr. THOMAS THURLOW, 


ime Ors eh ake 


: » 150 II O7} For Alterations to Business Premises, for Mr. H. Harvey 
Mr. THos. THURLOW, Architect, High Wycombe. : 

: HE ee H. Flint - : : : ePal5> Ono 

Gy Haunts: 220A OmnO 

G. H. Gibson : : : 3 ‘ A 288) flO 

: W.R. Loosley . ; 4 : ‘ ; . 275 14- 0 

Bottle & OLLEY, J. T. HaRRIs (accepted a o>, 2 F ae ‘ fo) 

- £445 8 ©| For Erection of Bakehouse, Business Premises, Residence and 

. . Oe oar Villa attached, for Mr. Benjamin Channer. Mr. THOMAS 
: . Me 4 THURLOW, Architect, High Wycombe. 

é ye ce W. R. LOOSLEY (accepted). : 7. Tao Oo 

; OuLO Baker's Oven. 
. 399 0 o| J. KIRKBY (accepted) . 5 ; ; EODO 0 
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{ CONDON SHOW ROOM ISS. ‘QUEEN VICTORIA.ST EC. 


G. WRIGHT &CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces. Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 

“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting Fire. 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab, 1854, 


SHORLAND'S 


PATENT COMBINATION 


OPEN FIRE-PLACE 


MANCHESTER STOVE 


Made in various Designs and Sizes, with Tiled 
or Iron Sides, Single or Double Fronted, and 
with Ascending or Descending Smoke Flue. 


ahi 
WARM | AIR 5; 
ey 


y 


as 


THOUSANDS IN USE 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


LLL 


(LLL 


FLOOR 2 
RC 
—_ COLDAIRS” Cans 
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Very largely used in HO SPITAL WARDS, for 
which the down-draught arrangement, as now shown 
is specially suited. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 


E. H. SHORLAND, 
WARMING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER, 


Contractor to Her Majesty's Government, tte Bank of 
England, &c., &¢., 


St. Gabriel’s Works, Erskine Street, 
MANCHESTER. 
Shorland’s Inlet and Outlet Ventilators in 
every Design. 
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LEEDS. — 
For Building Warehouse, Offices, Bakery and Stabling, for 


Messrs. “Burgon Sao ene). B. BUTLER WILSON, 
Architect, Leeds. 
P. Rhodes, brick and mason P9500 26 
W. Mason & Son, joiner 475 OO 
‘Ey Moore plasterer and concreter 109 FORO 
W. & C. Barraud, plumber . 60 0:70 
W. Atkinson, slater : 41 18 oO 


LICHFIELD. 
For Building Dining Hall, Kitchen, Laundry, and other Work 


toethe Workhouse, Lichfield. Mr. W. H. WOODROFFE, | 

aA ele oases Architect. 
J. Harley & Sons, Smethwick . £3525 ome) 
G. Hodges, Burton-on-Trent . 5 : 3.520. 20 a 
A. F. Whittome, Stafford . ; ‘ . S405) 1OLEO 
J. Parnell & Son, Rugby . ‘ : ; 3 Anoee © a0 
J. Varlow, Burton- on-Trent 33347280540 
T. Lowe & Son, Burton-on-Trent (accepted) ug. 287's Ovra 
W. Walkerdine, Derby (withdrawn) 3 2,000. Ora 

LONDON. 


For Rebuilding the North Pole Public-house, Wormwood 
Scrubbs, for Mr. T. H. Darby. Mr. J. HENRY RICHARD- 


son, Architect, Shepherd’s Bush. Quantities by Mr. 

Henry Lovegrove. 
Jones & Co. £3858 oO 
Tinckham . CNG NS Gy AG) 
Adamson & Son 3,549 0 O 
Chamberlen Bros. 3,400 10.250 
Scrivener & Co. 32,4000 0. 0 
Lyford 3,200; 0,04 
ATHERTON & LATTA (accepted ) 3,104 rope) 


For New Closets and Sanitary Matters under the Public Health 
Act at Normandy Wharf, Ravensbourne Street, Deptford, 


for Mr. Walter C. Mockford. Mr. JOHN Jas. DOWNES, 
Architect and Surveyor, 11 The Parade, Lewisham High 
Road. 

A. Wilson oe kO: (So 


For New Closets, Sie? sinites fife Pape Health Act ‘at 292 


LONDON —continued. 

For Erection of a Cottage Lodge, &c., at Irish Corner, East: 
Finchley, for the Islington Burial Board. Mr. F. H. 
BARFIELD, F.S.I. and M.S.A., Architect and Surveyor, 

56 Lancaster Road, Stroud Green, 


Marchant & Hirst ‘ £358 O70 
Stevens Bros. , 357 One 
Chas. Plowman 355 0 Oo 
McFarlane Bros. . 3252. "Oe 
Wheeler & Co. 339 10 O 
H. Cooper 237% 05.0 
E. HoucHTon & Son (accepted) 289 0 Ga 


For Alterations and Additions to Fein Bank Villa, Florence 
Road, Stroud’ Green, for Mr. G. W. Woodrow. Mr. F. H. 
BARFIELD, F.S.1. and M. S.A., Architect and Surveyor, 
56 Lancaster Road, Stroud Green, 


Paton-Finiay ; ; 5 . ; ‘ £126 376 
E. Houghton & Son . 97 10 oO 
Marchant & Hitst ~ 93° 70 "e 
STEVENS BROS. (accepted) . 75 0 0 


For Repairs and Painting to Lodges and Greenhouses, &c., at 
the Cemetery, East Finchley, for the Islington Burial 
Board. Mr. 'F. H. BARFIELD, F.S.I. and M.S.A., Archi- 
tect and Surveyor, 56 Lancaster Road, Stroud Green. 


N. C. Torring, jun. .£250 0 O 
Stevens Bros. —. 205 -9°.0 
MARCHANT & HIRST, ‘Highgate (accepled ) 139 I0 oO 


For Alterations and Additions to 33 and 35 Queen’s Road, 
Peckham, for Mr, Josiah Messent. Mr. J. C. REYNOLDS, 
Architect, 30 Camberwell Green, S.E, 


Ansell . ? ‘ : ; : - £797 Oras) 
Young & Lonsdale : ; ; FEO 36 
J .& HeCox: pur cee Le 
Balaam Bros. 729. 0 0 
Smith 686 0 oO 
EWES? 665 0 oO 
Ditcham Bros. 569 0 O 
For Sanitary Improvements, inldaee New pan at 11 Lan- 


Lower Road, Deptford, for Messrs. Slazenger & Son. Mr. caster Gate, for Mr. Thos. O” Hagan. Mr. E. TIDMAN, 
JOHN Jas. DOWNES, Architect and Surveyor, 1a WeX~ On Dive otters Calley, 6 1 Se Surveyor, 34 Victoria Street. 
Parade, Lewisham High Road. Eades, ’ Chelsea , 6,264" ay 0 
A. Wilson -£99 15 oO Beattie, Pimlico. 259 18 6 
S. R. Best 94 5 61 OWERS, Bayswater (accepted) 22A 31510 


SPRAGUE & Co., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 &5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate eS for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt 58. 
L OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S Tones, upon application, or stamped di ected 
st envelope. 


\ GE HORNOR, 


Southwark 
Street, 


LONDON, 
S.E, 
COLLINGE'$ 


IMRAY’S 
PATENTS 


LIFT 


R. WAYCOOD & CO. 


See Illustrated Advt., page x. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and Enlarged for 1892. 
Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 
] |Bevelled Wood Block 
Flooring. bg 


REGD. No. 60,808, 
Sole Proprietors :— 


&, 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., 3 
Gt. Grimsby. = 


SPECIALTY 
** Baltie 
Redwood.” 


Prize Medal, 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion,1 wa ds. 
Sanitary Exhihi- 
tions, 1885 and 1886, 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &c. 

Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of svery 

description of the gress: uality and finish, at the most mode. 

rate prices. Price List 
ess—4 & 5 Grea’ Par netiia: Holborn, London, W.C, 

Also New Store, at 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, 

GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 


C. SIMPSON & CO. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING, 


SAW MILLS:— 
HEDON ROAD, 


HOLL. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of; 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
= PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


K4LRS DUNCANNON St: LONDON,W.C. | 


UANTITIES, &c, ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Ttiopeapay at about half the cost. Technica! 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 


free. Engine Divider to the Trade. Quantities’’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5in neat and strong drop 


front, at 2s. six for 12s, or made to order. Plans 
copied, reduced, enlarged, coloured.—_W. HARDAKER, Electro- 


grapher, 21 Cursitor Street, EC, 


Ui. each: 
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LONDON —continued. 

For Erection of New Theatre, for the Brixton Theatre Com- 
pany, Limited, Brixton. Messrs. CREWE & SPRAGUE, 
Architects, Fitzalan House, Arundel Street, Strand. OQuan- 
tities by Messrs. BRUNSDEN & HENDERSON, 47 Pall Mall. 


G. Veale & Co. : ‘ ‘ ; . £14,800 0 oO 
Jarvis & Sons . ; . ‘ : ST TAMA e Ok G 
Newman’s, Limited. : x : - C117, 000k OF O 
A. Bush & Sons - : % O70 O 
Martin, Wells & Co. : : ; ; abs, 70On, On O 
Allen & Sons . : “ 13,465 0 Oo 
Colls & Sons . fs : 835415 (10) 70 
Young & Lonsdale . : 12,077 00 
Kirk & Randall E4720) 07 0 
Architects’ estimate 12,500 0 oO 


For Alterations at 56 Cannon Street, for Messrs. Slazenger & 
Son. Mr, JOHN JAS. DOWNES, Architect, 11 The Parade, 
Lewisham High Road. 

J. R. Bowditch & Co. . : at . . £177 10 oO 


For Erection of Detached Residence, Stanhope Road, Crouch 
End. Mr. ALFRED CONDER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
Palace Chambers, 9 Bridge Street, Westminster. 

J. CHAPMAN (accepted) . : : : » £1,450 0 0 


For Rebuilding Offices and Warerooms, No. 24 Laurence Lane, 
City, for Mr. H. P. Edwards, Mr. HERBERT KNIGHT, Archi- 
tect, 129 Cheapside. Quantities by Messrs. Ruault & 
Young. 

H. BAILY (accepted ) ‘ ‘ d : Wi 3,279° 0.6 

For Alterations and Repairs to Offices, 60 New Broad Street, 
City. Mr. H. RICHES, Architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King 
William Street, E.C. 

Garis Boyd. ; ; : . : - #£138 10 0 
OSBORN & SONS (accepted) . ; : 200 O 


LUDDENDEN DEAN. 

For Taking-out Internal Walls and Range of Flooring of Old 
Portion of Works, substituting Iron Beams and Pillars for 
sustaining remaining Top Flooring, and forming New 
Washhouse of 365 superficial yards area. Mr. T. L. 
PATCHETT, Architect, Halifax. 

Excavator, mason and bricklayer :—The Firm’s own men. 
Carpenter and joiner do. do. 
Ironfounder :—Messrs. Wood Bros., Sowerby Bridge. 
Plumber and glazier :—J. Calvert, Booth. 


THE DENSMORE. 


SLEAFORD. 
For Building Warehouse and Butcher’s Shop, 76 Southgate, 
Sleaford, for the Lincoln Co-operative Society. 


G. H. Wheeler . : , : - £406 0 0 

J. Banks. . : . 2 : = §305, 0°°0 

Wainer & Feneley ; é : : wo, 3727 ne 

PEAK & BOOLS, Sleaford (accepted) . : OC Ore 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

For Electric Lighting of the Corporation Waterworks, Otter- 


bourne. 
J. G. Statter & Co. . ‘ ° : . BA235 ur FO 


For Alterations and Additions to Durham House, Portswood 
Road, Southampton, for Messrs. W. R. Holden. Messrs. 
LEMON & BLIzarD, Architects, Southampton. Quantities 
supplied, 


A. Chafen, Southampton . ‘ ; : -4790 0 0 
W. Franklin, Southampton . 2 ; : sO. 02-0 
J. Crook & Sons, Southampton . : 749 90 0 
J. W. Roe & Co., Southampton . 7OR. 01.0 
F. Walter, Southampton ( ; F OOom OL O 
H. Stevens & Co., Southampton . ‘ (m0047 OL. 
F. Osman, Southampton ; ‘ : . 680 0 o 
J. W. Rowland & Son, Southampton . 680 0 oO 
W. Harvey, Southampton . ; : 677416 20 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton 6464_-6,4,0 
C. Kimber, Southampton, ; ; OAS TOR.O 
Architect’s estimate . A A x : 72078 On- O 
THAME. 


For Repair of Aisles, Porches, &c., Parish Church, Thame. 
Mr. JOHN OLDRID Scott, F.S.A., Architect. 


Silver & Son, Maidenhead : aye Z5010 0 
Orchard & Son, Banbury . ‘ ‘ : a> ¥,097""'0''"O 
B. Holland, Thame . 3 é ‘ . 1,052 0% 0 
Webster & Cannon, Aylesbury . 958 15 Oo 
Wells & Son, Thame F : S25tn2s 6 
Steps to Tower. 
Silver & Son, Maidenhead (40 steps) : ; 1G O10 
Wells & Son, Thame (71 steps) ; : ‘ (2 Biggs eke) 
-Webster & Cannon, Aylesbury (30 steps). 4 10 0 


Orchard & Son, Banbury (steps, 5s. each) : Se 


TO ARCHITECTS.—IE you have come 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


The “Wilson” P 


to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other, 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge—thus one DENSMORE per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machines. 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK. 

If you require anything in Typewriting Supplies, 
give usa calland look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators, 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd, 


51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


at Office. Telephone No. 113: 


ART METAL WORK, 
Cg a YY 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds, 


AND -3 
ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION, 


London Sample 
Room :— 


A9 Farringdon St, E.¢. 


SCOTLAND :-— 
Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 


Tuition Free to Shorthand Writers on application 
11821, l 


Frederick Street, Edinburg). 


OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ortable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 


ow JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. 
The ; 
Most Durable, 
Economical, Simple, 


and Efficient Range in the 
Market. 


CPC CCATCE CTE URCLEY CELE CECSNOETGS EYEE OPESUEDY ULE 


CONTE HATTA COTTA 
CASE TY 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING CO. 


“LIM., 


They are Portable, cannot 

get out of order, will Cure 

Smoky Chimneys, and have 

larger Ovens and Boilers 
than any others. 


297* HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON, 
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SHEFFIELD. 
For Construction of Sewers, Brightmore Street, Sharrow Vale 
Road, Renton Street, Andrew Street and Wicker Lane, 


Sheffield. Mr. C. J. WIKE, Borough Surveyor. 
J. Dickson, St. Albans _. evn, ve Btn. 2, 5/ 4a leone 
Townsend & Watson, Sheffield : 5 .". 2,152 3 6 
Dearden & ‘Williamson, Sheffield . : 2,136 6 oO 
G. W. NAYLOR, Huddersfield (accepted) . 1,673 3 6 
Borough Surveyor’s estimate : . 2,124 2 3 


TRADE NOTES. 


A PORTION of the Willesden Park estate was sold by Messrs. 
Baker & Sons on Wednesday, 60 plots of building land 
realising 3,200/.—at the rate of 1,850/. per acre. The growth 
of this important London suburb is marvellous, the population 
during the past decade having trebled. 

THE judges of the International Horticultural Exhibition, 
London, 1892, have just concluded their task, and a gold 
medal has been awarded to Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, of 
London. The firm’s exhibits included a “ Greenwich ” steam 
fire-engine of the latest pattern, a “ Squires’” engine for Lord 
Lonsdale, similar to those supplied to Earl Scarborough, Sir 
Matthew W. Ridley, M.P., and other gentlemen, irrigation and 
other pumping engines, the firm’s improved “ Sphincter Grip,” 
armoured and other watering and fire hoses, as well as a large 
selection of estate and garden apparatus. 

WE hear that Mr. Osborn, architect, of 13 Bennett’s Hill, Bir- 
mingham, has given instructions that the cottage homes of Selley 
Oak be warmed and ventilated by means. of the patent venti- 
lating firegrates made by Mr, J. Grundy, of 30 Duncan Terrace, 
London, N., and Tyldesley, near Manchester. 

HER MAJEsTY’s Board of Works are using Messrs. Baird, 
Thompson & Co.’s improved patent roof ventilators throughout 
for the ventilation of the General Post Offices at Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. f 

Two two-light windows and a large wheel window for the 
Congregational Church, Rectory Place, Woolwich, have recently 
been fitted with stained glass by Messrs. Kelley & Co., of 45 
Tabernacle Street, Finsbury, E.C. The two-light window sub- 
jects are, “ Christ Blessing the Little Children ” and the “ Calling 
of Nathaniel ;” the ornamental wheel window being in gris- 


——__ 


“SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue, 
R Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
% Cardiff and Hereford Water 
orks. 
& Specially adapted for Con- 
i crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


wis 
| ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMERT 
Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
i carrying,and cheapestCement 
3 in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
Pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, 
BLUE L1As LIME, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication, 


PILKINGTON & €¢. 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
Monument Chambers, | 
KING WILLEAII 
STREET, 

LONDON, 


HYDRAUDLIO 


ASPHALTE 


AND 
FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢ 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents. for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


| 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Hails, Stoves, Kiicheners, and Oven Fire 


Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRORMORGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (usar 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalledtor Quality ,Colour and Durablity, 


Wighest Award: Gold Medal, 
fnternationel Exhibition, 
Ee London ,1862. 
Wes dys. “Model Dwelling,’' New- 4 

62 “3 castle Uxhibition 1887. 


LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRIOGHS AND TZRMS APPLY TO THH SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60., 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND.. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
| GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and/, 


a_i Horticultural Work. 

NO SPHOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 

NG ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


Overs00,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


y 

caer haiti 27 sheet : Y 
GROVER & OO. (Lim.), 

ENGINEERS, 

Britannia Works, Wharf Road,City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


saille, with rich bits of colour introduced here and there. 
According to the local press, “‘ The whole of the work gives the 
greatest satisfaction, both as to design and workmanship,” and, 
together with a memorial brass, is intended to commemorate 
the services of Mr. T. R. Richardson, who has been “for forty 
years actively connected with this place of worship.” The Rev. 
A. J. Viner, the pastor, and a, sma]l committee, selected the 
subject, and supervised the execution, of the work. 

MEssRS. JONAS SMITH & .CO. are, states Timber, now 
showing at their works in Belvedere. Road, S.E., a new tele- 
phone box which merits the attention of aJl users of that most 
useful instrument. The box, or rather bogth, as it is called, is 
an American invention, being the property of the American 
Telephone Booth Company, of 18 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
The chief point about the manufacture of these boxes is the 
fact that they are made double, with an air-space between the- 
inside and the outside case. This renders them sound-proof 
and therefore doubly useful. The whole of the parts are inter- 
changeable, consequently the sides can be set up and taken 
down in five minutés by’anyone, no tools being required. The 
boxes are made either in oak or cherry. They are highly 
finished, with plate-glass windows, &c., and form an orna- 
mental as well as a useful addition to any office. 

A NEW Cambridge quarter clock, showing the time upon 
one external skeleton dial, painted and gilt, 4 feet 6 inches 
diameter, with copper hands painted and gilt and balanced 
within, has just been erected at Great Salkeld parish church, 
near Penrith. The‘ clock is constructed on a solid cast-iron 
bed frame, the top surface planed perfectly flat. The frame 
rests upon strong iron brackets let into the wall of the tower, 
thus giving a firm foundation. All the bushes are of gun- 
metal, screwed separately into the frame, so that any part of 
the clock may be detached without disturbing other parts. 
The dial is of cast-iron, Well gilt. The dial wheels for carrying 
the copper hands are of gun-metal, with joints of brass and 
connections for attaching to the clock movement. There is 
also an index dial inside the clock chamber, by which the 
outside hands are set. There are three separate trains of 
wheels, viz. going part, striking part for the hours and striking 
part for the chimes.- The going part main wheel is of large 
size, with maintaining power attached for the purpose of 
keeping the clock going during the time of winding. The 
escapement is the double three-legged gravity by Lord Grim- 
thorpe, with a compensation pendulum, so that the time-keeping 
of the clock will not be affected by any sudden changes of the 


THE LIMMER 
ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 
ESTAB.] LIMITED. Csr, 
Ranges, i 4) 
Telegrams :— = ‘/it==  Telephone:— 
Botts) cu aweR, LORDOR, YC 862, 


on 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &6. 
Every information to be obtained st the Compeny’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATEH STREET, LONDON, EB.O. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, v4 
Damp Courses, Roofings,Ware- 4 
house Floors, Basements, ~% 
Stables, Coach-Houses, fo 
Slaughter - Houses, 
Breweries, 
Lavatories, 
Tennis- 


Full 

particulars 
can be obtained 
from the Offices, 


24 to 16 


PALMERSTON 
BUILDINGS, 

OLD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, EC, 


Wood -BLOCE PAVING 


Mr. WHITE’s SysTEM) 
Hor Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &ca. 
| Estimates and full particular 

on application to 


| THOS. GREGORY & CO, 


Woop Pavine anp STEAM 
7 Joinery Works, 
- Clapham Junction, 8.W. 
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weather. The barrels are of iron, with patent wire cords run- 
ning over iron block pulleys, bush ‘with brass, the weights being 
of iron, cast in slips for easier adjustment. The main wheel of 


the striking part for the hours is of large size, with cams fixed | 


for bringing out the full tone of the tenor bell of 13 cwt. 
main wheel of the Cambridge chimes has cams attached for 
lifting the hammers for striking the correct musical quarters. 
There is also an apparatus for pulling off all hammers during 
the time of ringing the bells for service. The makers are 
Messrs. Wim. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford 
Street and Cookridge Street, Leeds, who also made Penrith parish 


church clock and chimes ; : ‘Carlisle Corporation Markets large © 


clock and bell; the large clock and bell at Muncaster Castle, 
Ravenglass ; the Cathedral clock, Lincoln ; Hurworth-on-Tees, 
Gainford and Coniscliffe church clocks; Darlington Station 
Tower clock ; Hexham Abbey, Ryton, Wylam and Hurworth- 
on-Tyne church clocks ; Newcastle-on-Tyne Station clocks, &c. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Joint Hospital Board at Tamworth have passed plans for | 


building a hospital for treatment of infectious diseases, and 
instructed Mr. H. J. Clarson, surveyor, to obtain tenders for 
the work. 


AT the meeting of the Motherwell Dean of Guild Court 


plans were passed for a tenement of dwelling-houses to be } 


erected on the site of an old property in Muir Street by Mr. 
John Hamilton, builder. 

AT a largely-attended public meeting of the ratepayers of 
Kirkintilloch, called by Provost Rutherford in response to a 
requisition to consider a resolution of the Burgh School Board 
to expend 3,500/. on the alteration and extension of Lairdsland 
School, it was decided to submit the question to the whole 
body of ratepayers by plebiscite. 

THE accident ward at the Pontefract Dispensary is to be 
enlarged to provide accommodation for four additional beds. 

THE Post Office authorities have purchased a site, com- 
prising 2,000 square yards, for the erection of a new post-office 
in Lichfield and Berry Streets, Wolverhampteon. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Court of the Plumbers’ 
Company, held at Guildhall on September 30, the following 
officers were severally sworn into office for the year ensuing :— 
Master, Mr. Alderman Stuart Knill (Lord Mayor Elect) ; 


The | 


| 
i 


Warden, Mr. W. H. Bishop; Sir Philip 
Magnus, B.A., B.Sc. 

Tue Oldham Corporation have decided to apply to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 200,000/. for 
the construction of sewerage works. 


THE proceedings in the arbitration between the Corporation 
of Edinburgh and the North British Railway Company in 
reference to “the price to be paid for the land taken by the com - 
pany from Prince’s Street Gardens were begun this week in 
Edinburgh. The Corporation claims 150,000/. 


THE inquiry by the Local Government Board in regard of 
the application of the Leeds Borough County Council for sanc- 
tion to borrow 131,600/., of which 100,000/, is required for 
waterworks extensions and 31,600/. for ceneral improvements, 
was held this week. 


THE Worcester City Council on Tuesday agreed to the 
recommendation of the Water and Sewerage Committee to 
approve of Messrs. T. & C. Hawkesley’s plan of sewage-disposal 
works on Lord Beauchamp’s land at Bromwich, and to apply 
to the Local Government Board to sanction the Council obtain- 
ing a loan of 78,o00/. for the construction. 


On Sunday morning a huge new iron girder bridge span- 
ning the Holloway Road at the Great Northern Railway Station 
was placed by means of rails and pulleys into position on its 
abutments. It connects the new double line from King’s Cross 
to Finsbury Park. The bridge weighs 280 tons, and one 
hundred men were employed in the work, which was success- 
fully finished about ten o’clock. 


THE Wolverhampton *School Board propose to borrow 
14,2877. for the building of a higher grade school in New 
Hampton Road. 

THE prospectus of the autumn and winter concert and 
other arrangements, including Saturday concerts and afternoon 
promenades, at the Crystal Palace, has just been published. 


THE Birmingham Post says Although the Benchers of 
Gray’s Inn have not finally chosen the plan ‘of their new chapel, 
the site is virtually fixed at the end of the gardens facing 
Doughty Street. The only difficulty as to its exact locale is 
the question of orientation, upon which no decision has been 
come to, as, following Anglican precedent, it would place the 
church parallel with the Gray’s Inn Road. Many plans have 
been sent in, which are still in the Pension Chamber, but imme- 
diately upon the close of the Long Vacation a selection will be 
made. 
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HOT-WATER HEATING APPARATUS. 


THE engravings that we give below illustrate the “ Little 
Samson” hot-water heating apparatus, which is claimed to be 
the cheapest and most reliable for warming greenhouses, offices, 
halls and rooms. It is simple in construction, as two sheets 


WITH LAMP, 


of corrugated metal are merely placed together, which form a 
water-space between them, and this being fixed over the 
burner of a lamp or gas-jet, becomes hot very soon, and 
retains the heat so long as the lamp or gas is kept burning. 


fumes from the lamp is avoided when heated by gas. The 
apparatus is ornamental, and gives forth both light and heat, 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE Accrington Town Council on Monday sanctioned the 
scheme for purchasing land for the erection, at a cost of under 
ten thousand pounds, of an electric-lighting station to supply 
the town with the electric light. The Corporation have under 
consideration the purchase of the gas and waterworks for 
700,000/. 

AMONG the course of lectures arranged for the coming 
winter session of the Edinburgh Literary Institute, a course on 
“Electric Light in our Houses” will be given by Mr. E. A. 
Browning. 

THE Electric Lighting Committee of the Middlesbrough 
Town Council have approved of a recommendation by the sub- 
committee that the Council should apply for a provisional 
order. 

THE Electric Lighting Committee of the Corporation of 
Glasgow expect to be in a position to begin supplying the new 
light to private consumers not later than December 1. It is 
further expected that the illumination of the principal streets in 
the central district of the city will be accomplished before the 
close of this year. 


4 THE Dundee Gas Commissioners have issued rules regu- 
= lating the applications for a supply of electric light, of which an 
installation is at present being introduced into the city. Along 
5 } with them the charges are intimated as follows :—Electric 
THE “LITTLE SAMSON" i energy, or up to twenty Board of Trade units, 8s. 4d. per 
= quarter ; each unit above twenty, 5¢.; meter registering one 
unit per hour, 4s. per quarter, increasing gradually to 12s. 6d. 
per quarter for meters registering fifteen units per hour. 
THE Liverpool Watch Committee recommend the City 
Council to adopt a system of electric fire-alarms in Liverpool, 
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UNSUITABLE SITES FOR HOSPITALS. 


MR. R. M. LITTLER, Q.C., chairman of the County Council of 
Middlesex, has written a letter on the subject of the recent 
correspondence between the Metropolitan Asylums Board and 
the Local Government Board, fearing that the violent attacks 
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‘on the Local Government Board are likely to have a tendency 
to frighten that Board into giving their sanction to making the 
temporary hospital at Tottenham a permanent one, to the very 
grievous injury of the county and of the neighbourhood. What 
the Middlesex Council objects to is the way in which Middlesex 
and its interests are in this, as in other respects, coolly 
sacrificed to those of London. Mr. Littler says that some 
years ago the Asylums Board quietly secured a beautiful pro- 
perty at Winchmore Hill, named Chaseville Park. Im- 
mediately adjacent to it were six or eight fair villas, and a little 
farther some dozen or more of larger class. On the other side 
was a house built by the owner at a cost of over 40,000/, The 
Asylums Board erected a hospital, which had not long been 
‘open when the unfortunate inmates were decimated by diph- 
theria. Not long elapsed before this, the Northern Hospital, 
became chokeful of fever patients. The effect on the neigh- 
bourhood was that the first-named group of villas was 
now empty, and had been so for years. The handsome 
mansion, with its forty acres of ground, was put up at 
public auction, after the death of the owner, twice 
without a bidder, and might have been purchased, with 
forty acres of ground, for 20,000/.; while, for the erection of 
small houses, it was impossible for a builder to get a single 
halfpenny advanced to him on security of the property. Thus 
a lovely suburb had been incalculably injured, and the county 
and the local rates had suffered grievously, while the Committee 
of Management peremptorily refused to pay the local authority 
the many hundreds of pounds’ damage done to the roads in 
carting the materials for the buildings, and equally peremptorily 
the Asylums Board, and also the London Fever Hospital 
authorities, refused to admit a single patient from Middlesex. 
The case at Tottenham was very hard. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works forced upon Tottenham the construction of a 
costly sewer to the metropolitan system, which, however, was 
only to be used in summer-time for five years, and with a most 
wasteful and unnecessary system of chemical treatment. But 
the difficulty was not at an end, and the London County 
Council agreed to admit the sewage permanently throughout 
the year to the metropolitan system, but on very costly and 
onerous conditions. These Tottenham accepted, almost wholly 
sacrificing thereby an expenditure of over 100,000/., but securing 
peace and avoiding injuring their neighbours. In other ways 
Tottenham had been manfully doing its duty. It was supplying 
absolutely pure water at great cost, and only this summer it had 
purchased the historic Bruce Castle and Park as a pleasure 


BAXENDALE’S (icxs) 


ground, and the London working men had flocked in thousands to 
it. Heavy loans had been contracted, the easy, or difficult, 
liquidation of which depended on future prosperity and popu- 
larity. It was coolly proposed by the Asylums Board to esta- 
blish their hospital, not only close to a Board School, but to a 
large convent and school, and in a neighbourhood where 800 
houses had been built in the last twelve months, and hundreds 
more were in contemplation when this ill-omened scheme of the 
Asylums Board was started. It was opposed by the County 
Council of Middlesex, the Tottenham Local and School Boards, 
the Wood Green Local Board, the Tottenham and Wood 
Green Joint Drainage Committee, the owners of the convent, 
the chairmen of public meetings (open-air and otherwise), and 
the unfitness of the site and the enormous injury to be caused, 
were shown to demonstration. Mr. Littler has no hesitation in 
saying “there is many a site within the County of London as 
suitable, and, if they cannot be bought by agreement, the 
Asylums Board ought to have sought with its vast resources 
Parliamentary power to acquire such a site compulsorily, so 
that the loss might fall on those who reaped the benefit. 
Further, it would be well if the Asylums Board itself were 
swept away and the duty cast on each locality, where the 
authorities would be amenable to public opinion, to provide 
suitable accommodation within reasonable reach of their own 
people.” 


PROPOSED FREE LIBRARY FOR EASTBOURNE. 


THE Technical Instruction Committee have reported on the 
proposed free library and technical institute for Eastbourne. 
They say :—“In our opinion the plans prepared by Mr. Field 
contain all that is required for Eastbourne, with, there may be, 
a slight rearrangement of some of the rooms, but this is a 
matter of detail which can easily be settled. It must be borne 
in mind that none of the institutions we have seen combine all 
that the committee desire to incorporate in the proposed new 


building.” 
The report of Mr. W. C. Field, the building surveyor, is as 
follows :—“In accordance with your instructions I have pre- 


pared and beg to submit herewith sketch-plans and elevations 
of proposed buildings for free library, museum, technical 
institute and gymnasium. ‘Thearrangements are as follows :— 
Ground floor: The principal entrance is approached by a flight 
of six steps leading into the vestibule and entrance-hall to feet 
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wide. On the left is the public reading-room, 45 feet long by 
24 feet wide and 29'feet wide to front of bay window. (The 
council-chamber in the Town Hall is 45 feet by 30 feet.) On 
the right of the entrance are the circulating library, news-room 
25 feet by 16 feet, and magazine-room 25 feet by 15 feet. A 
small glass screened enclosure is taken out of the circulating 
library for librarian’s office. There are also ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s cloak-rooms and lavatories on either side of main stair- 
case leading to first floor, and a back staircase communicating 
with basement below and first and second floors above. In the 
rear of this main building, and communicating by means of a 
corridor, 5 feet wide, with a students’ entrance, there is a one- 
storey building, containing students’ lecture-room 36 feet by 
25 feet, a laboratory 21 feet by 15 feet, class-room 21 feet by 
15 feet, and three workshops 20 feet by 12 feet each. Base- 
ment floor: Under the main staircase leading to first 
floor there is a staircase leading to basement in which are 
placed gymnasium 45 feet by 24 feet, with changing-room, 
lavatories, &c., students’ refreshment-room under circulating 
library, book store communicating with librarian’s room 
above, caretaker’s-rooms, kitchen, &c., heating apparatus 
room and coal cellars, and basement entrance. First floor : 
The main staircase from ground-floor finishes at this floor level. 
The corridor is Io feet wide, with entrances to museum 45 feet 
by 24 feet, lecture-room 25 feet by 43 feet, with movable par- 
tition, in order to divide into two class-rooms when necessary, 
and a third class-room or committee-room. ‘There is also a 
small ante-room, or lecturer’s room, and the whole of this floor 
is capable of being used ew suzte for conversazione or evening 
entertainment. Second floor: This is approached by two stair- 
cases for male and female students, with lavatory and cloak- 
room accommodation for each, and contains rooms for a school 
of art, arranged in accordance with the Government regulations 
for seventy students. The room for life-class is 30 feet by 
24 feet 6 inches, modelling-room 24 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 
6 inches, elementary-room 25 feet by 24 feet 6 inches, geometry 
25 feet 6 inches by 15 feet, and a master’s room in communica- 
tion with all rooms, also large cupboards for students’ 
materials, sinks and clay store. The elevation is Renaissance 
in style, and the materials are intended to be red brick with 
terra-cotta dressings, and green slate or tile roof. I estimate 
the cost approximately at 9,ooo/., and another thousand could 
easily be spent on decoration.” 

The Technical Instruction Committee considered the report 


of the sub-committee at their meeting on September 19,-and, , 
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after consideration, resolved :—“ That it be a recommendation 
to the Council to informally approve the report and recommen- 
dations of the sub-committee (but without adopting or approving 
the plans), with a view to the town clerk interviewing Mr. G, A- 
Wallis, J.P., as to the proposed site.” 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


On Tuesday Messrs. Holland & Hannen, of Duke Street, 
Bloomsbury, were summoned before Mr. Vaughan, at Bow 
Street Police Court, by Mr. Frederick Wallen, the West St. 
Pancras district surveyor, for infringing section 27, sub- 
section 4, of the Metropolitan Building Act by erecting an 
additional building on the site of 40 to 43 Grafton Street, con- 
taining more than 216,000 cubic feet of air and omitting to 
divide it by party-walls in such manner that the contents of 
each division should not exceed that'number of cubic feet. Mr. 
Dalby prosecuted, and Mr. J. P. Grain defended. 

Mr. Dalby said that the premises were being built as an 
extension of those of Messrs. Shoolbred, and constituted an 
infringement of the Act, not being a warehouse. He contended 
that a fireproof floor, by which the building was divided, was 
not to be construed as a division like a party-wall. He under- 
stood the lower part of the building would be employed in 
retail trade, and that above the fireproof floor as a dining-room: 
and kitchen for the persons employed. 

Plans of the various buildings were placed before Mr. 
Vaughan, and Mr. Frederick Wallen gave evidence. The 
building was approaching completion, and was covered in. The 
top floor was a lavatory and scullery, and the second a kitchen. _ 
Then came a fireproof floor below which were dining-rooms. 
The floor was made of iron beams and concrete composed of 
coke breeze and Portland cement, and was 7 inches thick. Over 
this was a tiled pavement an inch and a half thick, and below a 
plaster ceiling. The remaining floors were ordinary floors of 
the same thickness. There were four openings in the fireproof 
floor, which appeared to be meant for lifts. The size of three 
of these openings came to 70 feet and the fourth to 100 feet. 
The staircase was about 14 feet by 12. To the best of his 
recollection only one of the openings was shown in the original 
drawings. The building consisted of six storeys, in addition to 
a basement, giving a total height of about 87 feet. The cubical 
contents of the whole! building without the staircase were 
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272,800 cubic feet, the staircase representing 16,656 cubic feet 
more. The cubic contents of the part above the iron floor were 
62,087 cubic feet. He made no complaint of the walls enclosing 
the staircase. In his judgment the fireproof floor between the 
two buildings was not an equivalent protection in case of fire to 
a party wall if the two buildings stood side by side. 

By Mr. Grain: The notification respecting the building 
stated it to be a shop and dwelling-house. He did not class it 
as a dwelling-house. The walls were being built in conformity 
with the rules relating to the construction of dwelling-houses. 
Buildings of the warehouse class differed from buildings of the 
dwelling-house class. This was, in his view, a building used 
for the purposes of trade, but not a warehouse, nor a manufac- 
tory, nor a brewery, nor a distillery. 

By Mr. Vaughan: The floor was not equal to a party-wall. 
A party-wall in this case should be 13 inches thick, and being 
built upright gave support. In case of fire the flames would act 
more strongly on a horizontal surface than on a perpendicular 
one. The arrangement of divisions of buildings one over the 
other gave facilities for fire communicating from the lower 
to the upper part through the windows of the external walls. 

Mr. Grain contended that the building did not come under 
sub-section 4 of section 27, but came under the dwelling-house 
class, and that they were not bound to build party-walls. It 
was not in the warehouse class. It was admitted that it was 
being erected in conformity with the rules affecting dwelling- 
houses. There was no difference between it anda shop in 
which people lived over the place of business. 

Mr. Vaughan pointed out the words of the section referring 
to a building used “ wholly or in part for the purposes of trade.” 
Was any evidence going to be given of this building being used 
as a dwelling-house ? : 

Mr. Holland, an architect, said that the basement would be 
used as a packing-room ; the ground-floor as a retail shop ; the 
first, second and third floors as dining-rooms ; the fourth floor 
as a kitchen, and the fifth floor as a scullery. There was one 
lift running the whole height of the building, which would be 
cased in. The other lifts would start from the first floor, and 
would also be cased in. There was a stone and iron fireproof 
staircase leading from Grafton Street to the top of the house, 
with a landing on each floor, having its entrance closed by an 
iron door. No floor contained 216,000 cubic feet of space. Mr. 
Wallen suggested the building cf a party wall running through 
the building. 

By Mr. Dalby: The lift would be cased in brick walls. 
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Mr. Ebenezer Gregg, Mr. F. A. Rooney and Mr. Francis 
Chambers gave expert evidence as to the building being in the 
dwelling-house class. There was no limitation of cubic con- 
tents in that class. The Act defined all buildings as public 
buildings, warehouses and dwelling-houses, This was neither 
a public building nor a warehouse, and must, therefore, be a 
dwelling-house. It had been held by the Board of Works that 
in the sub-section the words “ other building” applied only to 
manufactories, breweries and distilleries. 

Mr. Dalby argued that this expert evidence was useless, as 
it was admitted the building was in the dwelling-house class. 
This only meant that such buildings as buildings were classed 
as dwelling-houses. The sub-section under which the summons 
was taken out spoke of any building used “wholly or in part 
for the purpose of trade and manufacture,” and this was one. 
It was clear that a part of the house was used for the purpose 
of trade. He urged that the floor was not a party wall. 

Mr. Vaughan : You can have a horizontal wall. 

Mr. Dalby thought not. The implication was that a wall 
was vertical. He held that the concrete floor did not come 
within the definition of a party wall, and that it was impossible 
therefore to treat the upper part as a separate building. Be- 
sides, in party walls the openings had to be limited in size and 
closed by iron doors, which was not the case here. 

Mr. Vaughan reserved his decision to consider the sections 
of the Act and the schedules to which his attention had been 
called. 


GLASGOW DEAN OF GUILD COURT. 


AT the last meeting of this Court Lord Dean of Guild Guthrie 
Smith made the customary annual statement as follows :—-We 
have granted more linings during the past year, from Septem- 
ber 1, 1891, to August 31, 1892, than in any year since 1876-77. 
In that year there were 612 linings granted, and the value of 
the buildings was 1,564,360/. During the year just closed 531 
linings were granted to a value of 917,930/. This included the 
added districts since November 1, 1891. In 1890-91 there 
were 329 linings granted to a value of 590,810/. We have thus 
granted in 1891-92 202 linings more than last year, and to a 
value greater than last year of 327,120/. The added districts 
account for 83 of the linings and for 215,310/. of this increase 
in value, and there have been alterations and additions to old 
buildings, principally for sanitary reasons, to an unusually large 
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extent, and this probably more than accounts for the balance of | 
the increase on linings and value. We have also sanctioned 
17 new streets. I gather from these figures that the year 
which has passed, though giving the master of works, the | 
sanitary authorities and this Court a great deal more work | 
than its predecessor, does not show any great increase of 
activity in the building trade of the district generally, save in - 
the department of sanitation. We have also disposed of a 
large number of procurator-fiscal cases. Next month the 
Buildings Regulation Act will come partly into operation, for 
the by-laws which the Police Commissioners are authorised by 
it to make, with the sanction of the Secretary for Scotland, are 
not yet in existence. I believe when this Act is in full opera- 
tion, which I hope will be before long, that it will be found of 
great value, not only in promoting the comfort and health of 
the community, but also in providing builders and architects | 
with a useful practical code of rules which will insure continuity | 
| 
| 
i 


in requirements of this Court. The Act will certainly help the | 
work of this Court greatly, but while it will not disturb the 
serenity of the high-class builder, it will undoubtedly vex 
the soul of the man who wishes to erect shoddy or insanitary 
houses. At the close of my year of office I wish to thank very 
heartily both the bench and the bar and my friends Mr. Lang 
and Mr. Whyte for the courtesy with which I have been treated | 
and the help I have received. 


CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS IN AMERICA, 


THERE is being built, the Sczentific American says, across the 
Colorado river at Austin, the capital of the State of Texas, a 
massive granite dam, the object of which is to furnish the city 
with waterworks and electric light, and to also furnish manu- 
facturing enterprises with cheap water-power. This wonderful 
structure is being built by the citizens of Austin, who at a public | 
election voted to bond the city in the sum of 1,400,000 dols. for 
this purpose. The dam is 1,200 feet in length and 60 feet high. 
It is 16 feet thick at the top, increasing downward and spread- 
ing out in a broad toe or apron, making its extreme width at 
the bottom 50 feet. The body of the dam is of limestone rock. 
The up-stream face, down-stream face and toe are being made | 
of granite. The capping will also be made of granite in as 
large blocks as can be handled, worked to regular shape. The 
entire work is being laid in hydraulic cement. The struciure is | 
being built to allow of a depth of 16 feet of water on its crest, 
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and the abutments on either end will go to that height. At one 
end of the dam the natural rock goes far above this. The other 
end is occupied by an artificial bulkhead, called the gatehouse, 
containing the sluices for drawing off the water. The wheels 
will be some two or three hundred yards from the dam, and the 
canal, which is being excavated in rock, will also be that 
length. The function of the gatehouse at the entrance to the 


_ canal is to enable the water to be shut out in case of repairs 


and to prevent an overflow in time of floods. The water will 
be drawn from the penstocks through iron pipes, pass the 
wheels, fall into the wheel-pits and be discharged through 
underground races into the river. There will be three water- 
wheels, 45 inches in diameter, each capable of giving 600 horse- 
power ona head of 60 feet. The dam is situated two miles 


_ above the city, and will create a lake 25 miles long and from 


one-half to one-quarter of a mile in width. Mr. J. R. Frizzell 
is the chief engineer of this great work, and T. J. Fanning con- 
sulting engineer. During the flood season the amount of water 


| that will flow over this dam, it is estimated, will be 200,000 to 


250,000 cubic feet per second, which is nearly equal to the 
volume at Niagara Falls, to wit, 275,000 cubic feet per second. 
In a report upon the work to the Austin board, made last 
year by consulting engineer Fanning, he recommended a modi- 
fication of the profile of the dam, and remarks as follows :— 
“Not for its length alone, or its great area of flowage, is the dam 
remarkable, for in France we observe three longer masonry 
dams, at Buzey, Chazilla, and Gros Bois, 1,545, 1,759 and 
1,805 feet respectively; and in Wales the Vyrnwy dam, 
1,350 feet long, the latter being for the storage reservoir of the 
Liverpool water. supply. Not in height alone, for in France 
there are three dams, in Spain two, in Belgium one, and in the 
State of California one-masonry dam exceeding 150 feet in 
height. There are fourteen other notable masonry dams 
having heights exceeding 100 feet. But none of these dams 
are upon great rivers, and very few of them have any water 
On the other hand, the Austin dam 
stands in the channel of the Colorado river, where it has 
40,000 square miles of watershed, and will have floods of 


; 200,000 to 250,000 cubic feet of water per second to pass from 


its crest to its toe. Your citizens will appreciate your responsi- 
bility when they learn that no dam in existence has to pass a 


_ volume of water, in flood, even approximating this, through so 
- great a height. 


Limestone and sandstone yield rapidly to the 
eroding force of falling water. The evidences of this are 
abundant in the canyon of the Niagara river below Niagara 
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Falls ; of the canyon of the Genesee river below Genesee 
Falls ; of the Mississippi river below St. Anthony Falls ; and 
here of the Colorado river across Travis Co., as well as in the 
channels of numerous streams that flow down each of the 
Rocky Mountain slopes. Such evidences admonish us that this 
great flood must not be permitted to have sheer fall through so 
great a height, and act with a destructive force such as has here- 
tofore created canyons, but it must be made to glide down the 
slope of the dain, and not be permitted to exert the force due 
to its velocity except at such distance below the dam that the 
foundations will not be endangered.” 


THE BALLOON SCRAPER. 


Messrs. W. & G. ASHFORD, of Birmingham, have just 
brought out a novelty in the way of a steel chimney scraper, 
which they have thoroughly tested and found in every way 


nT Cevals 


satisfactory. Fig. 1 shows the scraper expanded to its 
utmost for large chimneys, and fig. 2 shows the same re- 
adjusted for cleaning a small chimney. The adjustment is 


made by means of a screw, and the scraper can be used in | 


ETGs=2, 


any size chimney, chimney-pot, flue or drain, from 4 inches 
upwards. It will remove caked soot or other deposit, and 
leave a perfectly clear passage, in cases where the ordinary 
-brush is not stiff enough to operate thoroughly. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, 


A MEETING of the Society of Engineers was held at the Town 
Hall, Westminster, on Monday, the 3rd inst., Mr. Joseph 
William Wilson, jun., president, in the chair, and a paper was 
read by Mr. B. A. Miller on “ The Cleansing and Ventilation 
of Pipe Sewers.” Having mentioned the difficulties which had 
been experienced in many towns sewered on the combined 
system, owing to the road detritus being washed into the sewers 
through inattention to gully-cleansing, he drew attention to the 
necessity of constant flushing to prevent the generation of 
sewer gas due to the decomposition of deposited matter. He 
further stated that sewerage systems, though well designed and 
carried out, were often rendered incomplete owing to faulty 
house-connections and insufficient water-supply. 

He then compared the systems of combined and separate 
sewering, giving the following reasons for preferring the 
latter : Smaller sewers are required, surface-water drains need 
not be laid as deep as sewers, the exclusion of surface water 
gives less liquid to deal with and be treated, there is greater 
regularity in the flow enabling the size of sewers to be calcu- 
lated more accurately, the sewers being smaller afford less space 
as gasholders and require less water to flush. He recommended 
the admission of roof-water into the sewers, as simplifying the 
arrangement of drains. 

He then alluded to flushing, giving the different methods 
employed. The use of penstocks or plugs, causing the sewage 
to back up, he considered unsatisfactory, as deposits are left in 
the pipe to decompose. In preference he advocated the adop- 
tion of flushing-chambers containing automatic syphons, 
mentioning those of Messrs. Doulton, Rogers, Field, Adams 
and Palmer, and proceeded to describe their action, giving 
preference to those with a deep trap. 

Passing to the question of ventilation, he stated that 
provision should be made to prevent sewer-gas passing directly 
into the air we breathe, and proceeded to enumerate the 
different methods employed for ventilating sewers, describing 
first the usual method by shafts from the sewer to the street 
level with open gratings in the roadway, intended to act as out- 
lets and inlets, but which were often an annvyance owing to 
the irregularity of their action. Briefly mentioning the use of 
charcoal filters and the utilisation of chimney shafts, he 
described the Holman-Keeling sewer gas destructor, which he 
considered effective though costly, and suggested the erection 
of iron shafts, either open at the top or provided with cowls, 
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which could take the place of street lamps placed on the line 


of kerb and connected with the sewer. He then 
description of a series of experiments taken in one of these 
shafts at Beckenham, with a view of ascertaining the advantage 
of ventilating sewers by ventilating lamp-posts as compared 
with the ordinary method of gratings in the roadway, The 

result of these experiments were embodied in a series of tables 
and charts, showing that the best results were obtained when 
the street ventilators were open, and further that the direction 
of the wind was the chief agent which influenced the movement 
of sewer-air in the shaft, the temperature also affecting it under 
certain conditions. 

In concluding, he recommended, in order to keep sewers in 
their proper state, periodical flushing by automatic chambers 
and an efficient method of ventilation by ventilating-posts 
which, he considered, would produce a better current of air in 
the sewers than is obtained by the ordinary method of street- 
openings alone. 

The paper was well illustrated by diagrams, showing the 
various systems advocated. 


THE LATE WILLIAM SUGDEN. 


Last week we mentioned the death of Mr. William Sugden, of 
Leek, which occurred on Saturday, September 24, at his resi- 
dence, Derby Street, Leek, from the effects of a chill taken on 
the previous Wednesday. The late Mr..Sugden was a native 
of Keighley, Yorkshire, and was articled to Mr. Samuel Fruer, 
of Framlingham, Suffolk, pursuing his studies under Mr. Chris- 
topher Davy, of Furnival’s Inn, and then becoming managing 


clerk to Messrs. Andrews & Pepper, of Bradford, and in this : 


capacity he superintended the erection. of the railway station 
buildings upon the Churnet Valley line. At this time he came 


to Leek, and, making several warm friends, was induced to take | 
up his permanent abode at the town where he has practised his | 


profession for forty-three years. Amongst the almost innu- 
merable works in various parts of the country in which his 
design is to be seen are the Congregational churches of Leek 
and Keighley ; Horton Church restoration ; Winkle Schools ; St. 
Edward’s Schools, Leek ; the Leek Savings Bank (now the Post 
Office) ; the Black’s Head ; the Mechanics’ Institute ; the Wheat 
Sheaf; the Plough (now Parr’s Bank); the Big Mill, Leek ; 
Dalton Mills, Keighley ; Strong Close, Keighley ; Woodpead 
Hall (Mr. W. S. Allen’s mansion) ; Town Hall buildings he 
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Leek Times present offices) ; Brunswick Wesleyan Chapel ; 
reconstructions of Mount Pleasant Chapel and the Primitive 
Methodist Chapei ; West Street Schools ; the Firs, Ashbourne ; 
Mr. Elliott’s tannery at Burton; cemetery chapels at Leek 
and Newport ; Kingsley Schools ; the Alsop Memorial Cottage 
Hospital, &c. A few years ago he took his eldest son, who was 
also his pupil, into partnership, and further evidences of his 
thought are to be seen in the Nicholson Institute (free library 
and school of art), Leek ; the Leek District Bank; the Hanley 
Tabernacle; Hanley Technical Museum; Congleton Con- 
gregational Church; Secular Hall, Leicester; Littlehales, 


» Wyndyate, Scarborough (for Mr. Edwin Brough) ; enlargement 


of Heybridge, and numerous other commissions for Mr. J. W. 


_ Philips ; the court-room at Swythamley ; remodelling of the 
‘ Congleton Town Hall; the Newcastle-under-Lyme Municipal 


_ the Hargreaves School, Endon Wesleyan Chapel. 


Buildings (as joint architect) ; remodelling many residences, 
the business premises of Messrs. Brough, Nicholson & Hall, 
Amongst 
works in progress at Mr. Sugden’s death may be named the 
Leek Police Station for the County Council, new Catholic 
Church of St. John’s at Kidsgrove, Wetton Church restoration, 
&c. Many of Mr. Sugden’s designs were awarded the place of 
honour ia public competitions, notably in that for the laying out 
of Mr. Hartley’s model village at Aintree. 

The Leek Times, in referring to his decease, says :—A great 
sorrow has fallen upon Leek. Probably the most generally 
respected and loved inhabitant of the town has been called to 
his last home, and with a swiftness that is dazing and terrible. 
A paragraph last week gave some indication of the condition 
of Mr. William Stgden, but when the end came about six 


, o'clock on Saturday night the shock was widely felt, and the 


7 5Cot Russell at 


utmost sympathy was expressed for Mrs. Sugden and her 
daughter and sons. The deceased was of a singularly strong 
constitution, and in his long life, for he was born on June 16, 
1821, he had scarcely had a day’s illness. Early in last week a 
wave of cold gave him a chill, and becoming unconscious he 
passed away painlessly. Of a singularly kind yet firm disposi- 
tion, and with abundant common sense and a ready grasp of 
difficulties, his advice was of rare value to the many who sought 
it, and those who have lost a dear friend will also mourn a wise 
counsellor. For many years he wasa strong pillar of the Con- 
gregational Church, and the oldest member and the youngest 
school scholar will miss the familiar figure that has paced the 
aisle so regularly and so long. In politics he was of the 
Unionist persuasion, and, as in temperance and everything else 
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he held dear, he was sturdy and self-sacrificing in its advocacy. | proof of the high appreciation in which they are held. All 
As he lived, so he died, without an enemy and with a host of | those who are interested in warming and ventilating should 
friends, who knew not the depth of their affection until he had | write to Mr. Shorland for a copy of his new catalogue. 

passed from its influence. He took a keen interest in all that 

concerned the well-being of Leek, and frequently enriched our 

columns with letters worthy of his goodness, mature a 

close observation and fertility of suggestion. For all in all, 7 

there is now a void in the body politic that can only be filled TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR PLUMBERS. 


when his memory shall cease to be green. AN important educational meeting of plumbers and others 


engaged in the building trades has been held at the Borough 
Road Polytechnic Institute. 

Sir Philip Magnus, chairman of the Educational Committee, 
presided, and was supported by Mr. Alderman Stuart Knill 
(Lord Mayor elect), master, and other members of the Court 
and Registration Committee of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers; Mr. Edric Bayley, L.C.C., chairman of the 
Governors ; Professor W. R. Smith, medical officer to the 
London School Board, and others, There was a large and 
representative attendance of members of the various branches 
of the plumbing trade. 

Letters of regret expressing sympathy with the object of the 
meeting were read from Mr. W. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., Sir 
Julian Goldsmid, M.P.,; Mr. J. Rowlands, M.P., Mr. G. Howell, 
M.P., Mr. Alban Gibbs, M.P., Mr. R. Causton, M.P., Professor 
Stuart, M.P., Alderman Sir Reginald Hanson, Bart., M.P., and 
a number of other metropolitan members and others. 

The Chairman, in his address, said it was very fitting that 
the interesting ceremony by Lord Rosebery, which took place 
on Friday last, should be followed by a series of conferences 
on the best methods of bringing education to bear upon the 
several trades, the science and technology of which were to be 
taught in this institution. The plumbing trade was entirely 
practical. It differed from a great many other industries in that it 
was not confined to a particular district, and special interest 
was taken in the craft on account of its connection with the 
public health. There was very little doubt that we owed to 
improved sanitary appliances much of the immunity from’ fever 
which we at present enjoyed, and it was due to the improved 
sanitation and the manner in which plumbers now did their 
work that we had been enabled this summer to keep cholera 
from our shores. There was no trade in which special instruc- 
tion was so needed as in plumbers’ industry. He had extolled 
the trade because he believed that every man, no matter in 
what trade he was engaged, should be proud of that industry. 
Special instruction and means of attaining knowledge in plumb- 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


WE have received from Mr. E. H. Shorland, of St. Gabriel’s 
Works, Erskine Street, Manchester, a copy of a new illustrated 
catalogue of his various patented warming and ventilating 
appliances which he has just published. It is in book form, 
and contains over sixty pages, is printed on glazed art-paper in 
bronze ink, and is altogether got up in a first-class manner. 
The catalogue is divided into three sections, viz. Manchester 
Grates, Ventilators, and Manchester Stoves. A novel feature 
is that the ventilating section, which is in the centre of the 
catalogue, is printed on pink-toned paper (the others being on 
white), which separates the three sections, and makes it very 
easy to turn to any one of them. We notice many new designs 
amongst the well-known warm-air ventilating Manchester 
grates, these grates being made in almost any design, from the 
plainest to the most ornamental and costly. Those with 
canopies have the warm-air chamber projecting well forward 
over the fire, thus greatly increasing their ratliating powers, and 
are called the new projecting Manchester grates. Those with- 
out canopies have the warm-air chambers also inclining for- 
ward, but not at so great an angle. In the ventilating section 
there are several new designs of both inlet and outlet venti- 
lators, and we notice that all the exhaust roof ventilators are 
made of rolled steel, galvanised and painted with enamel paint. 
The patent warm-air ventilating Manchester stoves are shown 
in a variety of designs, with tiled and iron sides, and both with 
ascending and descending smoke-flues, also single and double- 
fronted. We specially notice the large number of hospitals 
throughout the country which are heated by the Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke-flues, and the highly satisfactory 
opinions of their action given by well-known architects and the 
medical faculty. The long list of public buildings in which the 
Manchester grates, ventilators and stoves are in use is the best 
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ing was offered at this institution. Great pains had been taken | repute, and he thought that the plumber should superintend the 
to establish a plumbing laboratory in this institution, and he | laying of the drains, seeing that it was upon the plumber and 
could say from his own experience that there were very few in | not upon the bricklayer that the public laid the blame when a 
the country to equal it. The classes would be opened this fever broke out in a house. 


week, and by attending them they would improve their own Mr. G. Clegg pointed out that iron drains were now largely 

position ; but their first interest should be that of the public | used in place of brick ones, and that as lead was used in the 

health. connection of iron drains the plumber was the proper person to 
Mr. Alderman Stuart Knill expressed his pleasure at having | entrust the work to. 

the opportunity, as Master of the Plumbers’ Company, of Mr. Titmas endorsed the remarks of Messrs. Stalder and 


speaking at that meeting and urging the younger members of |; Clegg. He said he was most anxious to give the bricklayer 
the plumbing trade to avail themselves to the utmost of the | all due credit for his work, which undoubtedly required con- 
facilities provided for them at that institute to make themselves | siderable skill, and neither he nor his fellow plumbers had the 
thoroughly efficient craftsmen. He had asked to be allowed to | least desire to deprive bricklayers or any other artisans of their 
join the Plumbers’ Company because he was persuaded that | work. But although the plumbers did not want to actually lay 
that Company represented the most important handicraft, and | the brick drains themselves they were strongly of opinion that 
the plumbers present might rest assured that he would do all | they should have the supervision of the work, because if this 
that lay in his power to assist them in elevating their craft, | part of the work was not properly done it would allow sewage- 
which had such a powerful influence on the public health. He | gas to escape into the house no matter how good the plumbing 
had attended public meetings all over the country in connection | work might be. 
with the movement for the education and registration of After some further discussion of this and other questions of 
plumbers, and he was very pleased to find that everywhere the | interest, the meeting inspected the laboratories and workshops 
plumbers themselves were most enthusiastic in their support of | and classrooms provided for the various trades. 
that movement. 

Mr. Edric Bayley confirmed the remarks of Sir Philip TL ye 
Magnus, and said that in his opinion the object of such institutes 
as the one in which they were holding that meeting was to REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 
educate craftsmen in the principles underlying the practice of | AN examination of plumbers for registration under the national 
their craft and enable them to do their work in an intelligent | registration system was held at Birmingham on the 28th ult. 
way, and consequently to do it better and with more pleasure to | There was a good attendance of candidates from various parts 
themselves. He was a member of the committee appointed by | of the district. Eaeh candidate was required to give practical 
the London County Council to advise the Council as to the | evidence of his manual skill in the plumbing craft by working 
disposal of the funds placed in their hands for educational pur- | up breaks, bending and jointing pipes, &c. As a test of his 
poses, and he should certainly advise them to provide all pos- | theoretical knowledge of plumbing each candidate had to 
sible educational facilities for the plumbers. answer asetof questions concerning the nature and uses of the 

Professor Smith said that his own experience had shown | various materials employed in plumbers’ work, sanitary fittings 
him the absolute necessity for more efficient plumbers’ work in | and water-supply. Forty-two per cent. of the total number of 
the interest of the public health. candidates succeeded in passing the full examinations, and will 

Mr. Jas. Brown said that he was a bricklayer, and he wished | in due course receive certificates of registration from the Wor- 
to know whether the plumbers desired to be responsible for the | shipful Company of Plumbers. Two members of the London 
whole of the sanitary arrangements of a house, including the | board of examiners visited Birmingham to assist the local 


laying of the drains. examiners in conducting the examinations in accordance with 
Mr. Wingfield thought that the plumbers’ work commenced | those carried out in London and other districts. The London 
where the bricklayers’ ended. examiners were Messrs. Geo. Davis (of Messrs. Geo. Jennings 


Mr. Stalder expressed the opinion that the bad construction | & Co.) and C. Hill (Kensington Lodge of the United Operative 
of the drains by bricklayers had got the plumbers into bad | Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland). All the 
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‘ c and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12,1867. 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1873. 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


157.STRAND, W.C: (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 
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arrangements for the examination were very satisfactory, and 
the examiners specially commended the commodious and well- 
ventilated workshops in which the practical examinations were 
conducted. 


ST. ENOCH STATION, GLASGOW. 


ANSWERS were lately lodged in the Bill Chamber of the Court 
of Session in the action raised by the Glasgow and South- 
Western Railway Company against the Lord Provost, Magis- 
trates and Town Council of Glasgow, as Police Commissioners, 
and the Caledonian Railway Company. 

The Caledonian Railway Company call for production of 
the agreement between the complainers and the Corporation 
with reference to the ownership of Maxwell Street. The closing 
of the street by gates at night, they say, is done solely for 
police purposes. They admit that in the end of February or 
beginning of March last they made an opening in Maxwell 
Street, but they explain that that was done for the purpose of 
ascertaining the nature of the subsoil and enabling them to 
decide as to the best mode of constructing the sewer in that 
street. They admit the making of a further opening in Maxwell 
Street in September, but say it was made to form one of the 
manholes in connection with and for the purpose of construct- 
ing the sewer in tunnel along Maxwell Street under St. Enoch 
Station to Argyll Street. The date and terms of the letter by 
the master of works (Mr. J. Whyte) to Mr. Forman (of the 
Caledonian Railway) it is said are not accurately given in the 
letter of the clerk to the Police Commissioners of September 7. 
That letter was dated August 20 and not August 22, and was to 
the effect that it had occurred to him that it might be as well 
for the engineer to the Caledonian Company to see Mr. 
Brunton of the South-Western Company, because, legally, he 
did not know what position the Caledonian Company might be 
in regarding that portion of Maxwell Street under the railway, 
but, knowing that the railway company had the right to close 
Maxwell Street, he thought it advisable to mention that. Mr. 
Forman’s reply was on August 22 :—“ You say that the railway 
company have the right to close Maxwell Street. Would that 
give them any right to prevent the Corporation continuing, 
renewing or extending the sewer in it, or does it only apply to 
the surface of the street?” Mr. Whyte replied on August 23 :— 
“T am of opinion that the Corporation could deepen the sewer 
under Maxwell Street. I would recommend, however, that you 


- BEST BLINDS 


IN EVERY 
QUALITY 
AND 
STYLE. 


Town and 
Country Houses, 
Mansions, 
Castles, &c., fitted 
to the very best 
advantage 
in every case. 


Established over 
a Quarter of a 
Century. 


FESTOON. 


G. A. WILLIAMS & SON, 


21 QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BAYSWATER, W. 


SPOTTISWOODE & 60. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural é Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Frinters, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


should see the agreement and the Act of Parliament, neither of 
which I have seen.” With regard to the arbitration proceed- 
ings before Mr. Copland, it is explained that these were 
conducted in accordance with the provisions of the Glasgow 
Central Railway Act, 1888, and were in every respect regular. 
The sewer is being constructed in virtue of the statutory 
powers conferred on the Caledonian Company under the. 
Glasgow Police Act, 1866 ; the Glasgow Central Railway Act, 
1888 ; and the Caledonian Railway Company’s Special Act of 
1889. Every precaution has been and will be taken to execute 
the work without risk of injury to the complainers’ station and 
railway, and the complainers’ apprehensions of danger are 
quite unfounded. 

In a separate statement the Caledonian Company state that 
the Glasgow Police Act of 1866 contains various provisions with 
regard to the repair of sewers within the city. Section 328 
provides that the Police Board shall make provision for drain- 
ing in a suitable manner the turnpike roads and the public 
streets, avd with that object they shall construct or continue in 
use, under any road or street, one or more ordinary or special 
public sewers, and may from time to time alter, renew or add: 
to such sewers, and may carry or continue the sewers into or 
through any lands or heritages within the city, provided that 
they shall make reasonable compensation to the proprietors and 
occupiers of such lands and heritages for any damage which 
may be done by reason of the exercise of their powers. By 
section 4 of the same Act public streets are defined to be any 
thoroughfare for carts or foot passengers “which has been 
maintained by the Police Statute Labour Committee, or which 
is by this Act, or shall hereafter in pursuance thereof, be 
declared to be a public street.” The Glasgow Central Railway 
Act, 1888, which authorised the construction of a railway, in 
tunnel, through Argyll Street, makes various provisions for the 
protection of the Corporation of Glasgow. Section 41 provides, 
in subsection (a), that at least fourteen days before commencing 
any works, the execution of which would in any way interfere 
with or affect any of the roads, streets, &c., in which the Cor- 
poration have interest, or which would affect the sewers or 
drains belonging to the Corporation, or which they have the 
right to use, the company shall give to the Corporation notice 
in writing, accompanied by the necessary plans, sections, 
working drawings and specifications, showing the manner in 
which the proposed railways and works are to be executed, and 
also the means to be employed for protecting the roads, streets, 
&c., during the operations, and also the means to be employed 
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for making good any injury or damage to the roads, and that 
these plans, &c., shall be subject to the approval of the Cor- 
poration previously to the works being commenced, provided 
that if the Corporation do not within fourteen days of the notice 
intimate to the company their approval or disapproval the com- 
pany may proceed to execute the works. Subsection (2) provides 
for the company making good any damage which may be done by 
their operations during the operations or after the construction 
of the works, and for the construction of substituted sewers as 
the Corporation may deem necessary, the Corporation being 
bound to afford all reasonable facilities, and to communicate 
their powers for the execution of such work. By subsection 
(p) the settlement by arbitration of any differences which may 
arise between the parties is provided for. The Caledonian 
Company are, in virtue of their special Act of 1889, vested with 
the rights and powers conferred on the Glasgow Central Rail- 
-way Company by their Act of 1888, and are now engaged in 
constructing the underground railway in Argyll Street. In the 
course of their operations they found it necessary to make cer- 
tain alterations on sewers in Argyll Street and in the adjoining 
streets, and accordingly, on June 9 last, in pursuance of their 
obligations to the Corporation, they delivered to the Corpora- 
tion plans and sections showing the alterations proposed to be 
made on the sewers, including the construction of an outfall 
sewer in Maxwell Street. The Corporation objected to the 
proposed works, and the questions raised were referred to Mr. 
W. R. Copland, C.E., Glasgow, the arbiter appointed by the 
Act. On July 23 Mr. Copland issued his award, approving of 
and authorising the execution of the works referred to, subject to 
certain conditions as to the Caledonian Railway Company 
relieving the Corporation of all expenses to be incurred by the 
Corporation in connection with the operations, and as to the 
mode in which the work should be executed. The Caledonian 
Company therefore proceeded to execute the works. Their 
operations include the formation of an outfall sewer in Maxwell 
Street, and it is in connection with that part of the work that 
the present application for interdict has been made, By their 
Acts of Parliament, the respondents maintain the complainers 
have no right to the solum of Maxwell Street. The only right 
conferred on them by Act of Parliament was the right, under 
certain conditions, to “stop up” that street. They never exer- 
cised that right. On the contrary, by arrangement come to 


between them and the Corporation, in 1878, it was agreed that 
Maxwell Street should be kept open to the public, and that the 
Corporation should maintain and clean and light it. 


The only 


BOX T RAILWAY (Hast End), 
OORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit all 


‘LONDON & N | 
LANCA 


| 
right reserved to the complainers in the street was made 


dependent on its being required by them for railway purposes. 

In point of fact, Maxwell Street is now, and has been all 

along, a public street maintained by the Corporation, and 

regularly used by the public, and as such is entered in the 

register of public streets in terms of the Glasgow Police Act of 
1866. The complainers at the time when their station was 

being constructed slightly diverted the old line of the street, 

but the street as it exists at present was, to the extent of the 

diverted portion, simply substituted for the old street, and has 

been dealt with and regarded by all parties concerned on that 

footing. Subsequently to the diversion of the street sewers 

were, in the full knowledge of the complainers and without 

objection on their part, constructed by or for the Corporation 

in the street as diverted, and these sewers still exist. By sec- 

tion 38 of the complainers’ special Act of 1864 the complainers 

were taken bound within eight years after the passing of the 
Act, and as a condition of their stopping up Maxwell Street, to 

“make the several streets and connections to the passenger 
station and goods station as respectively shown on the deposited 
plans, or with such alterations and additions and in such 

manner as may be arranged and agreed between the engineer 

to the company and thearchitect.” That obligation, which was 

renewed in the subsequent special Acts of the complainers 

between 1864 and 1876, has never been implemented by the 
complainers. The operations of the Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany which are complained of merely involve the laying of 
another sewer in Maxwell Street for the purpose of anticipating 
and carrying off part of the sewage which at present goes down 
the existing sewer in that street, and other sewage which in 
consequence of alterations rendered necessary by the formation 
of the railway in Argyll Street has to be disposed of that way. 
The existing sewer in Maxwell Street is not at a sufficient depth 
to carry the whole of the sewage to its outfall at the Clyde, and 
the respondents accordingly intend to construct a separate 
sewer to carry off the remainder of the sewage. No other out- 
let can be got for that sewage, and it is of the greatest import- 
ance to the Caledonian Railway Company that the work should 
be proceeded with at once, as the construction of their railway 
in Argyll Street cannot be proceeded with until the sewer is 
completed. If any delay were to take place the completion of 
the railway in Argyll Street would be greatly impeded, the 
interests of the public would be prejudiced, and the Caledonian 
Railway Company would suffer most serious loss and incon- 
venience. 


CONTRACTS. 
HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Govern- 
ment, Municipal, or other Contracts of every description at 
moderate rates. Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, H.C 


The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 
Government Departments. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST, CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, end Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to OChimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on application. 


JOHN CLARK, 


| Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 


LIVERPOOLZ. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Security for Fire Insurers, £2,941,600. | 


THE “INFANT” DYNAMS,| 


requirements. Summer-dried Stone for Winter use. 
All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO, (Souz Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corshan, Wilts. 
Note.—No Connection uith cthey BATH STONE FIRM. 


' High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 


Manufacturer of every de- 
scription of useful 
and orna- 
mental 


Sieves, 
Lime Screens. 
Special low Quotations 
fcr Wirework for the protec- 
tion of Windows and Skylights. Price 
Lists and Illustrations post free on application. 
Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per foot super. Estab. 1855. 
il Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Pheasantry, London.” Special 
asitention given to Architects’ Designs. 


THE WOOD CARVING CO, 


(LIMITED), 


Commercial Street, Birmingham, 


Manufacturers by Patent Process of CARVED 
MOULDINGS, FRIEZES, PANELS, and LOCK 
FURNITURE, for Builders, Decorators, Shipbuilders, 
&c., in Oak, Walnut, &e. 

Illustrated Price List on application. 


No. 53.—73d. ft, 


London Agents—CHALKLEY & CO. 


90-91 QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


CLIMAX VENTILATING CO. LTD. 


See half-page in “ Contract Reporter.” 


49 QUEEN VICTORIAST., LONDON, E.C. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


ARCHITECTS are invited to SPECIFY it 
for small Eleectrie Lighting Plants. 


ADVANTAGES.—The Framework is cast in one solid piece, | Ss I ak B I KE F I I uy I i ( NGS 
The Armature can be taken out ina few seconds. There > 
SST ¥ —_ aj 


are no loose wires dangling from the brush-holders. | 
The ‘‘Infant’’ Dynamo attains the high efficiency of | 
92 percent. Full particularsand prices on application, 


H. AUSTIN, Florence Works, Armley, LEEDS. 


FIRE ESCAPE STAIRS. 


LION FOUNDRY CO., 


WORKS :—KIRKINTILLOCH, N.B. 


BARTON & BALLARD, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
(151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W: 


MANSFIELD. 
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The pleas in law for the Caledonian Railway Company 
are :—The complainers’ averments are irrelevant. In view of 
the terms of the statutes founded on by the complainers, the 
present application is incompetent. The note ought to be 
refused in respect—(a) That the operations complained of are 
authorised by the Glasgow Police Act and the Glasgow Central 
Railway Act; (4) that the complainers have no right in 
Maxwell Street or the solum thereof entitling them to object to 
the operations complained of ; (c) sefaratim (1) that the com- 
plainers have waived and abandoned any right competent to 
them under their special Acts to object to the operations in 
question, and are barred from enforcing that right by the agree- 
ment come to between them and the Corporation of Glasgow 
with regard to Maxwell Street and by their own actings ; and 
(2) that the complainers are barred from insisting on any right 
in Maxwell Street conferred on them by their special Act, in 
respect that they have failed to implement the corresponding 
obligation imposed on them by that Act ; (d) that the averments 
of the complainers, so far as material, are unfounded in fact. 
In any view, the interim interdict already granted ought to be 
recalled. 


MISSIONARIES AND TALL BUILDINGS IN CHINA. 


THE Pekin correspondent of a Shanghai journal discusses the 
effect on missionary enterprise in China of the tall buildings 
which missionaries sometimes erect either as residences or for 
public worship. All over Pekin, the writer says, mission 
stations are readily recognised by their large upper storeys. 
These are built in total disregard of Chinese ideas in regard to 
the privacy of domestic life and of their superstitions. The 
Chinese residing near these lofty edifices think they are over- 
looked, that their domestic affairs are the subject of observa- 
tion, and that the geomantic influences are affected injuriously 
to them. Hence they remove from the proximity of such 
houses, greatly to the injury of their landlords, who are 
ultimately compelled to sell them at a great loss to the mission- 
stations. Chimneys are frequently causes of offence also, 
especially when they confront a native whenever he opens his 
door, and verandahs which overlook the courts of native houses 
are sources of serious objection. The Roman Catholics have 
been great offenders in erecting high churches, which dominate 
all the houses arcund. When the Peitang, or northern 


cathedral, in Pekin was built, it overlooked the precincts of 


the Imperial Palace and was long an eyesore to the people. 
At first it was sought to shut it out by erecting a huge wall, 
and at length was, after long and troublesome negotiations, 
bought by the Empress-Dowager and enclosed in the palace 
grounds. The correspondent is led to remark on the extreme 
imprudence of raising conspicuous buildings by the fact that 
an epidemic of building upper storeys has seized the mis- 
sionaries in Pekin. “Sir Frederick Bruce was opposed to 
missionaries coming to Pekin. After they came, he advised 
them to conduct their operations in a quiet, unostentatious 
manner, and to begin their services in the lanes in native 
buildings. If there was room for this wise advice immediately 
after the war, how much more now, when China is scrutinising 
closely the treaty provisions.” 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


16691. Joseph Legge, for “Improvements in hasps and 
hinges.” 

16755. John Le Marchant Bishop, for “ Improvements in or 
connected with the ventilation of dwelling-houses and other 
buildings and the appliances therefor.” 

16771. Leopold Gaplan, for “Improvements in keyless 
permutation locks.” 

16798. Ridley Henderson, for “ Improvements in fire- 
grates.” 

16839. Edward Bates, for “ Improvements in locks.” 

16882. Thomas William Smith, for “ Improvements relating 
to stairs.” 

16975. Charles Stuart Robertson, for “Improvements in 


a 9) 


sash fasteners. 


ees 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


and 


|HOWARD. 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND STEAM POWER 


PARQUET AND SOLID OAK 
FLOORING 


©Ofr Eimest Quality, 


FROM 3d. PER 


HOWARD 


Wrought-Iron Work. 


FOOT IN OAK. 
Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. Painting—Plain or Decorative. 


Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 
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GIBBS’ PATENT 
Noiseless Outlet Yentilator, 


(Rd. Design.) 
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No. 3 (Registered Design). 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. 
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GIBBS PATENT 


WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, 


From #242/= each. 


In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 
ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE. 
LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 

THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 
PRACTICAL THST of TIME, 


(Registered 
Design.) 


No. 16. 
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GIBBS’ PATENT 


(Rd. Design.) 
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PRICK. 
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No. 4 (Circular Front). 
STRONG GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOLS 


PATTERN. 


GOTHIC. 


Sor. Pirz PATTERN 


PRICE LIST—EX~WORKS, LIVE RPOOL« (ubiject to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVRTTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


@xtractor,12in. dia, ...... 44 to6in. pipe..£1 11 6 | Extractor, 20in. dia, ...... 8tol0in. pipe..£3 17 O 
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Extractor, 36 in. dia, 
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New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET 


Telephone Number, 1389. 


oe, 
00060. 
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(Registered Design.) 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. 
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COMPARE MAKE 


oee+ee14 to 18 in, pipe.. £9 15 
o»--16 to 20 oo Lh ey 


, LIVERPOOL. 


Telegrams—‘' VENTILATION, Liverpool.’’ 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words-to the line) Lo 2 6 
For every Additional Line .. . ‘ . + oO 0 6 
For Quarter Page . . . : . » 2100 
For Half Page . . . . . . - 410 0 
For a Page : é 4 5 eos OO 
For 1 inch deep by 2} ‘wide : Our 70 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Pr, Companies’ Advertisements, 127. 125. per page; Is. per 
ine. 

Special arrangement may be made ude for a series of insertions 
on on _ application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT | Woop 
175 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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fi SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION (Incorporated by Royal 
Charter), 12 Great George Street, Westminster. 


ieee iv LIN ATE TONS,’ 189s. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 


Notice is given that-the Preliminary Examination for the admission of 
Students will be held on January 25 ani 26 next, 


It is proposed to examine Candidates from the counties of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Yorkshire, Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland and Northumberland, at 
Manchester. Candidates from other counties in England and Wales will be 
examined in London. 


Sree “PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Notice is also given that the Annual Professional Examinations for Land 
Agents, Valuers and Building Surveyors (held under the provisions ot the Charter), 
qualifying for the Fellowship and Associateship of the Lastitution, will commence 
on March 13 next. 


Candidates for the Professional Examinations are examined in London only. 


Particulars as to subjects, course of examination, prizes and scholarships, can 
be obtained of the Secretary. 


All app‘ications for the Pro‘essional Examinations, Divs. II., III., 1V , and V., 
must be sent in before October 31 next, and application for the Students’ 
Preliminary Examination before November 30 next. The necessary Entry Forms 
for the various Examinations can be obtained of the Secretary. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by. the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case tor 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thetv, 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANDOVER.—Oct. 14.—For Alterations to Staircase, Infec- 
tion Hospital. Mr. A. Purkess, Town Hall; Andover. 


BALLYNAHINCH.—Oct. 15.—For Balding Villa. Mr. John 
W. Bassett, Architect, Ballynahinch. ; 
BELFAST.—Oct. 17.—For Building Mission Hall. Messrs. 


Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—Oct. 20.—For Building Hospital, &c. Mr. Py Ap 
Tuohy, Board of Control, Custom House, Dubhn. 

BLACKPOOL. — Oct. 20.— For Sewering and Making-up 
Roads. Mr. J. Wolstenholme, Town Hall, Klackpool. 

BOLTON.—For Building Stables. Mr. J. T. Isherwood, 
Hulton Colliery Coal Depét,-Great Moor Street, Bolton. 

BLAENGARW.—Oct. 18.—For Building Workmen’s Hall and 
Reading-rooms. Mr. J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda 
Valley. 

Bray.—Oct. 17.—For Building Three Shelters on Marine 
Esplanade. Chairman, Township Commissioners, Town Hall, 
Bray, co. Wicklow, Ireland. 

BRENT, DEVON.—Oct. 26.—For Construction of Passenger 
Station. The Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 

BRIDGEND.—Oct. 31.—For Building Technical School. Mr. 
G. F. Lambert, Architect, Wyndham Street, Bridgend. 

CARDIFF. Bote 24.—For Building Admidisteative Block, 
Wards, Stables, Mortuary, &c., at Infectious Diseases Hos- 
pital. "Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, Cardiff. 

CHRISTCHURCH.—Oct. 17.—For Building Workshops, &e., 
at Workhouse. Mr. A. Druitt, Clerk to the “Guardians, Christ- 
church, Hants. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.—Nov. 1.—For Building Pavilion on pied 
Messrs. Kinipple & Jeffray, Engineers, 3 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, 

EDMONTON. — Oct. 17. — For Constructing Roads and 
Sewers. Mr. H. W. Dobb, Architect, 110 London Wall, E.C. 

FELTHAM.—Oct. 18.—For Building Isolation Ward and 
Lavatory and Bathroom Annexe, at Infirmary of Industrial 
School, for the London County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

FLAX -BOURTON.—Oct. 26.—For Constructing Passenger 
Station. The Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 

HALIFAX.—Oct. 18.—For Building Stable, Cart Shed and 
Administrative Buildings. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Halifax. 

KEIGHLEY. — Oct. 14.— For Constructing Outfall Sewer, 
with Manholes. Mr. W. H. Hopkinson, Borough Engineer, 
Keighley. 

LUTTERWORTH.—Oct. 16.—For 
Ullesthorpe Railway Station. 
Lutterworth. 

LyNN.— Oct. 17.—For Building Warehouse. Mr. J. Brown, 
Secretary, Co-operative Stores, Valinger’s Road, Lynn. 

NELSON.— Oct. 22.—For Constructing Gasholder. 
Foster, Gasworks, Nelson, Lancs. 


Retaining Wall near 
Mr. J. Henry, Surveyor, Leire, 


Mr. W. 


THE BLACKMAN VENTILATING CO., LTD. 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 


Instaliations for Mechanical Ventilation, 


rae A 
TRADE MARK 


invite correspondence from Committees, 
Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matte! 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


>. WARMING AND VENTILATING | 


any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACKMAN, 
Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


Architects, 


THE ELECTRIC BLACKMAN. 


(ance 


BUACKMAN 


TRADE MARK 


Head Office:—63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW. 
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FOLESHILBL. 
For Building Two Houses and Shops, Foleshill, for Co- 
operative Society, Limited. Mr. AMOs RANDLE, Archi- 
tect, Coventry. 


PONDER’S END.—Oct. 19.—For Constructing Pipe Outfall 
Sewer. Mr. W. Kitteringham, Surveyor, Little Park, Enfield. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Oct. 18.—For Additions to Board School. 
Mr. Alfred H. Bone, Architect, Cambridge Junction, Ports- 


mouth. W. Liggins, Coventry . ; : 7 : . £625 Oo 
PRESTON.—Oct. 17.—For Constructing Earthenware Pipe C. Chamberlain, Coventry . : : . 7600 Og 
Sewer. Mr. J. J. Myres, 15 Chapel Street, Preston. 4 Roaie Ag ght, . . ° ' " » 555 10 O 
TAUNTON.—Oct. 14.—For Building House. Mr. F. W. ee G . ° . » 520 0 0 
Roberts, Architect, 2 Hammet Street, Taunton. KELLEY & SON, Foleshill (accepted ds . e*515..0 O 
THORNHILL LEES.—Oct..14.—For Building Three Houses, 
Mr. Reuben Castle, Architect, Westgate, Cleckheaton. 4. HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. 
For Additions and Alterations to the Vicarage. Mr. C. L. R, 


WEST MELTON.—Oct. 18.—For Building Ten Houses. Mr. 


H. Crawshaw, Architect, 1 Regent Street, Barnsley. TupoRr, Architect, 81 Lancaster Road, Notting Hill, 


Quantities by Mr. C. J. Ford, 4 Mitre Court, Fleet Street, 
ike 


Gladwell 


: : : : : - £891 10 o 

TEN DERS. Sears . r é ; : ‘i F ; # 8005 0 0 
Waterman . = U7 GARONNE O 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. ° ‘ . 5 A . . * f23 7020 


Moody. 
For Drainage Works at the Workhouse, Lawak de-la-Zouch. ‘ 
-£515 9 0 


C. Hodges aeaere ®. . ILKESTON. 
a BUCKLE ( (accep ed) 7 8 4 For Building Board School for Girls and Infants, Ilkeston. 
: : Mr. GEO. HASLAM, M.S.A., Architect, Ilkeston. Quantities 
BIFKENHEAD. by Architect. 
For Alterations, Painting, &c., Tranmere Music Hall, Birken- W. Ireson, Ilkeston . . . £3,006 2 0 
head. Mr. T. TALIESIN REES, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. W. E. Shaw, Ilkeston . 3,043) omeO 
Bradley, Pass & Co., Liverpool . £415 ore) E. Hind, Nottingham : : : , 7) 2,087 Mowe 
J. Manning, Tranmere ; 2725 Ge O G, A. Pillatt, Nottingham : . , +. 2.880. 800 6 
W. Merrick, Liverpool. 31410 LO F. Messom, Nottingham . : : ; ~~ 37 Jommmo 
T. Myers, Rockferry 289 0 O J. Cooper, Nottingham ; ; ~ | 27075 eee 
Hughes & Son, Birkenhead. 2S0' a3 2G B. KEELING, Nottingham (accepted ) F «2,700 +0 8 
J. Downham, Tranmere. 256 6 6 
MacLachlan & Batkin, Birkenhead : ZAG Ro mRO LEIGH 
ean ee! Birkenhead era Too ache For Construction of Sewers and Pumping Station, with 
DURHAM. Manholes and other Works in connection, for the Leigh 
For Building Five Dwelling-houses, Durham. Mr. J. HENRY, Local Board. Messrs. BANKS, FAIRCLOUGH & STEPHEN, 
Architect, Durham. Engineers, Church Street, Leigh. 
Wwe &aRe Blackett, Bishop Auckland, mason T. Kilburn, Bolton , + £3,490 0° 0 
and joiner £1,214 (Oo J. Holes, Bolton : 3,040' 0” OF 
R. Pearson, Durham, plasterer . - 1334708 "0 G. Smith & Co., Southport Rossy s 
Heron & Brown, Durham, plumber . 778 Oa S. COWBURN & Sons, Leigh, Widnes (ac- 
R. Rule, Durham, slater yf 3s OMe) cepted ) ; 2,987 17 Io 
T. Hopper, glazier and painter 39 12, 0 J. Murphy, Bolton 2,978 Ito 


~ HEATING 
APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS. GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. |« 
These WELLS LIGHT 


BEATE ld 
PE SER ae 


aS tla STASI a WEES. 


PORTABLE. ‘LIGHT FR FROM OIL uP 70 4,000 C. P. 


ron BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS. 
THe ONLY SUCCESSFUL LAMP. 


IFTS. “RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAJOR’S Patent. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


fy ‘WELL 
THE SAFEST, pyee 6,000 LicHTs ” SOLD GRUND Y ’S 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, Mee aN 
MOST SILENT and fie Lava Patent Apparatus 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED Users are— 
rin aisle For Heating all kinds of Buildings with ~ 
Numerous Examples can be seen at work. sprnss, Buch External Air, Warmed by, bis Gy atari 
. Kirk & Randel, Recommended by many of the most eminent 
SaTeURTapRTRcunciiaeRiine Monee Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 
- pws: . a . ; 
! “seenon” |Every Kind of Heating Appliance 
ALL TYPES OF Weel Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, ~ 


Monk & Newall, near Manchester, 


Kennedy & Son, 
Watt & W: ilson, 
Green & Lee, 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. Wall, and 
Many Others. 


ESTIMATES ON ON APPLICATION, sn0eT#0 4 6) GOVERNMENTS. 


6s BEWARE of C Imitations, which bring dis- 
JANUS $3 WwW ORKS. rari on oe ens an tite UNIQUE 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 


ALL KINDS OF 


STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 


AND EVERY KIND OF 
Hot Water Heaters. 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c, 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


FEATURES in our Lamps, the outcome of 
long and sere experience, are 


BATTERSEA. | PROTECTED oven 60 sxp ronsres 


Liverpool:—40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St. 


Manchester :—Norman Rowley, 3 Barton House, 
Deansgate, 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 2s, ok aha Strand, London, W.(, A. C. WELLS & CO 


PATENTS. 


NO POWER NOR CONNECTIONS REQUIRED. 
SIMPLE, SAFE, STRONG, EFFICIENT. 


‘EACH H LAM P GUARANTEED. 
105a Midland Road, 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Telegrams :— iy rH ‘GRUNDY, tin 


ay St. phe ae? LONDON. N.B. he Success Guaranteed or No faq 


aw - we! 
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LONDON. 


For Erection of New Premises, Nos. 18, 20 and 22 Wigmore 
Street, Cavendish Square, for Messrs. John Brinsmead & 


LONDON— continued. 


For Two Rows of Hot-water Pipes for the Main Classroom of 
the Girls’ Department, Harper Street School, New Kent 


Sons. Mr. LEONARD V. HUNT, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Road. 

35 Queen Victoria Street. Quantities by Mr. Geo. Fleet. Purcell & Nobbs. . . . «. 2 4 £56 0 0 

wood, 15 Furnival’s Inn, (Ge Davis. J F . . . , oi 5 (Dene 
W. Goodman : : ‘ : : Ht0,167 %o R. Crane d : : : : : a A240 Re 
E. Toms . é ° . : 10,127 0:0 |. J..deh. May C : : - . . » 4610 oO 
Ashby Bros. . : 10,033 (onde Wa. Cannon sr. - . ‘ » 44.10 30 
Gare eA: Bywaters & Sons . C2736 0 5G J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. . » 42.10 50 
W. Scrivener & Co. 4 , 9,752 0 O A 4 
Ward & Lamble 9,636 0 o For Alterations and Additions to Offices, for the St. Giles 
Harris & Wardrop . . 9,573 0 0 District Board of Works. 
Macfarlane Bros. risa . . 9414 0 0 J. Yeomans £1,647 0 0 
T.. Gregory & Co. 5 .  . 9,387 0 0. J.B. Munday 2p vaneless wa | 1,035.79 0 
Gould & Brand. MOE IROL Gt Ot Giipmaaa ie Ok am Ge Bel ae 
HOLLOWAY BRos. (accepted). : 9,269 0 o PARKINSON & SON (accepted) Ra0b vo 40 

For Providing and Fixing Heating Apparatus on the Low- 


For Works at the White Hart, King’s Road, Chelsea, for Mr. | 
Messrs. DICKINSON & PATERSON, 
Architects, 5 John Street, Adelphi. | 


F. W. Chamberlain. 


| 

| 
Gasfittings, &c. | J. Grundy . £495 0 oO 
VAUGHAN & BENSON (accefied ) ; "300+ oF ob FD, Potter:dé Sons. 410 0 O 
Pewterwork. | ie Eearene. 385 a 
usse fo) F 358 10 O 
a ea EE oN Byes 99 be J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. Rio i ota to. 
r Hot-water Apparatus for Board Sch 5 J. & F. May . : BEIM og 
Re Bermondsey. Setar ens Shek adc Bead, Purcell & Nobbs . : - : ; : . 340 OLE 
W.G. Cannon . i q - : £398 na ¥s Clarke & Sons. - : : : : ¢, 345e00emG 

R. Crane . 4 5 F 2 p 368 0 oO Blackwall Lane, Greenwich. 
J. & F. May : : hee ase O °C Comyn Ching & Co. 460 0 oO 
G. Davis. ° . . an On G W. G. Cannon 420) 0 <0 
Russell & Co. ees 339 *'0° oO Potter & Sons 417) Ol fo 
Pureell’& Nobbs.° . =. ; 337 0 o Wenham & Waters 387.0 40 
eee, COP: in SU vin WR 309 10 oO Berry & Sons 375= OmgG 
) PokKinnell & Co. xy hws Wea 6 276 solo |) J. & Fo May 360 0 0 
| Russell & Co. ; é : b 358 I0 O 
For Making an Addition to the Chrysanthemum House, South- | Trundley’s Lane, Greenwich. 

wark Park, for the pani Council. | Purcell & Nobbs. : 438 oO oO 
Er riggs ; £555" 0 Oo W. G. Cannon 385, O10 
W. H. Lascelles & Co. 527k OL O Jones & Attwood. 345 0 O 
W. Parham . ASOr (0) O J. & F. May ; 347 0 O 
j..Harvey . 445 0 oO J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. 336 10 O 
C. Godbolt . 416 0 0, Maguire & Son 294 II oO 


Board Schools. 
Pakeman Street, Bek 


pressure Hot-water System, with the Necessary Boilers, at 


THE DENSMORE. 


THE aa GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


TO ARCHITECTS... If you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
_for writing vour Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purcbase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanica) defects, and keep 
it in order for two years rree of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge— thus one peers per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machin 

NO LIFTING OF ae. REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR 

If yourequire anythingin Ty fate Supplies, 
give usa calland look over our stock. e have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators, 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Tuition abe ee to Shorthand Writers on application 
Office. Telephone No. 1182 


ART METAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrought: Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


DESIGNS 
ESTIMATES 


sScoTtL 
Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


STAINED ON APPLICATION, 
Ni eo 
NS oe 49 Farringdon St, E.0. 
Gc RE ato 


OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 
pw JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVFRSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. 


The 
Most Durable, 
Economical, Simple, 
and Efficient Range in the 
Market. 


STACCATO 


TT WATE VEEEPUNASHE OVO EGE 


OTC 
LALLA. 


oO ee 


PRICE LIST POST FREE, 


They are Portable, cannot 

get out of order, will Cure 

Smoky Chimneys, and have 

larger Ovens and Boilers 
than any others. 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING GO. LiM.,227* HIGH HOLBORN. LONDON. 
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LONDON — continued. 
For Erection of New w,c.’s at Board School, Alexis Street, 


Bermondsey. 
W. V. Goad - £1,250 0 0 
J. Tyerman 13100 0 
J. Marsland 1,025.0 0 
Holloway Bros. 028 fF ore 
J. Smith& Sons. 895 0 0 
L. Whitehead & Co.. 895 9 0 
W. Downs ; 855 0 0 
Leeks & Hooker 776 0 oO 


For Providing a New Main and Six additional Radiators on the 
Top Floor of the Girls’ Department of Everington Street 
School, Chelsea. 


if Fraser & Son . AAAS ATS 
W. G. Cannon Cle) Gp © 
Purcell & Nobbs. 87 15 0 
J. & F. May 85 0 0 
Berry & Sons vA et ee ve) 


For the Steam Boilers in’ Connection with the Heating 
Apparatus at Board Schools. 


Bath Street, Finsbur es 


J. & F. May. £275 oO 
T. Green & Son, Limited 257.10 0 
W. G. Cannon 245 6-0. :O 
Wenham & Waters 245. 0.0 
Fraser & Fraser: . 199° 0 O 
Fraser & Son 196 15 Oo 
Rare Rodd Laney. 
J. & F. May. : : 263.404 0 
T. Green & Son, Limited 25540 “O 
W. G. Cannon 245\0 (0 
J. F. Clarke & Son 22 iO 2/0 
J. Fraser & Son . TOOKTS Oo 
Fraser & Fraser . Hester e Mis) 
Nunhead java if auibethe 

Potter & Son 145 

Ro Cranemere 119 

Kinnell & Co. 110 


OO000N0 
O0O000R0 


Purcell & Nobbs . 107 
J. & F. May ; ; 5 ; . ‘ ~106 
Berry & Sons. : . : 5 5 24."99 


ty) Ce & Son 98 I 
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MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
For Constructing Sewers, Surface-water Drains and Roads, for 
the Market ‘Harborough Freehold Land Society. 


J. Underwood, Wellingborough » £2;309: oo 
fee Wingrove, Northampton . 1,774: 40m 
H. Hewitt, Stoney Stanton 1,573 16 6 
F. Barlow, Rothwell . : 1,430 16 oO 
J. SmiTuH, Little Bowden (accepted) 1,364 13 5 


PETERBOROUGH. 

For Building Two Dwelling-houses in Granby Street. Mr. 
J. G. STALLEBRASS, Architect, Peterborough. 

: - £350070 


J. T. Spencer, Peterborough re) 
F. Walker, Peterborough 353 I0 Oo 
W. Binder, Peterborough 349. 0 0 
R. Wright, Peterborough 340 0 O 
W. Sibley, Peterborough 240.0 0 
J. Nichols, Peterborough 325 0 0 
Hicks Bros., Peterborough . 373 anes 
a7 Guttridge, Peterborough . 3127 O0m 
R. NOBLE, Peterborough (accepted ) 284 12 Oo 
PLYMOUTH. 
For Alterations at Conservative Club. J. H. KeEatTs, 


Architect, Plymouth. Quantities es Arche 


R. Stanlake, Plymouth ; . £227017 ee 
Lapthorne & Goad, Plymouth 18I 5 Oo 
A. W. Lethbridge, Plymouth 175 (Oe D 
J. H. Blackell, Plymouth a0 187 Teydo 
W. TREVENA, Plymouth (accepted ) 1300/0.) 
PORTSMOUTH. 
For Building Electric Lighting Station, Gunwharf Road, 
Portsmouth. 
M. W. Evans, Southsea . . £10,270 0 O 
2. P. Hall, Southsea 9,425 0 0 
HegeAs Sprigings, Stamshaw 9,300 0 O 
T. W. QUICK, Southsea (accepted Ae 8,400 0 oO 
Mi YV. Learmouth, North End : 8,367. 545 
SHREWSBURY. 

For Mortuary, Smithfield Road, Shrewsbury. 
Bickerfon & Maddox (dowes?) . £416 10 oO 
Borough Surveyor’s estimate | 400.0 0 


Nine tenders receiv ed. 


“ SPHINX ZS PORTEAND CEMENT 


bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
to test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
seven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
4 Cardiff and Hereford Water 
f orks, 
Specially adapted for Con- 
a crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


‘ 
“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 1bs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, webs sand 
Ss va carrying,and cheapestCement 
any in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free, Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
Bue Lis Lrg, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communicati on, 


PILKINGTON & 60, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers, 


JOHN 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 


Acid- oat i phan 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim*. | 

Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and | 
Polishing Works, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always en hand. | 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kiicheners, and Open Fire 
anges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalledfor Quality ,Colour, and Durablity, 


Highest Award: GoldMedal . 
International Exhibition, 
London ,1862 
*® Model Dwelling,’  New- 
castle Exhibition 1887. 


“wy LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
gE DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN.. 


FOR PRIOBS AND THEMS APPLY TO THE SHORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE. GREEN SLATE 60.,| 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAN D. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and Be 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPHOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. 
ENGINEERS, 
Britannia Works,WharfRcad,City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


THE LIMMER 


DALE, __ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.) (ert. 
Telegrams:— jf Telephone;— 
“LIMMER, LONDON.” < 


ui rast 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 


Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 

Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 

Breweries, 
Lavatories, 


Full 

particulars 
can be obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to 16 


PALMERSTON . 
BUILDINGS, 
ULD BROAD STREET, . 
LONDON, E.c, 


WOOD- BLOCK PAVING 


WuiTE’s SysTEM) 
2 vos vGhaebhen, Sag 
ces, 
) Estimates and full PRB ih 
\\ on application to 


AN : | THOS. GREGORY & CO, 


“Woop PaviInG AND STEAM 


Joinery Works, 
a7 Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


Ys , 
OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
Price 12s. 6d. ‘ 
‘Office: 175 Strand, Londen, W.C, 


(Lim.), 


&C., 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WALTHAMSTOW 
SOUTHAMPTON. : é ; 

For Extension of Gallery at Gentlemen’s .Plunge Bath, For cee a eehoob at Tens sere aehnel for Boys, CBee 
Southampton. Mr. W. B. G. BENNETT, C.E., Architect. eae 8 abe Chi b ‘ Walth ONGMORE, F.R, 
Quantities by Borough Surveyor. Arc ik ridge Cham 1%) althamstow. 

Roe & Co., Southampton Sas ee 00) O20 Keany,sripton, 9. - Dt Shes, “#540 PAF 
Undereviund Canusnitner Sheffield, Stoke Newington. : ; : 456 0 90 

eS Watling, Uathanethensis Viet ees, 438 0 -O 

Roe & Co., Southampton ‘ ; P : wlsc.OneG Hunt bow 431 0 0 
SUTTON. Reed, Walthamstow . : : P ; SuyA Lome 

For Building Cottage for Superintendent at Sewage Works, Kelland, Stoke Newington. . . . «. 405 9 0 
Sutton, Surrey. Mr. E. W. CRICKMAY, Surveyor, Public Evans, Peckham . . : . . - 349 8 o 
Hall, Sutton. Lawrance, Waltham Abbey ; ; ‘ te 315 One 

G. Wade, Chelsea ; ; ‘ . 1 yA 0 Oo PEARCE, New Southgate (accepted) . . =p 270 Oue 
H. Adams, Sutton , , ; 499 0 0 Richardson, Romford Road ; , : + \144'100.0 
W. Akers & Co., South Norwood s ; Ma AGG4COTO Architect’s estimate. . : . : - 325.0 0 
al fr Humphries, Sutton. : : A = 468970'7/0 WHITSTABLE. ; 
W. Lawrence, Waltham Abbey . : : . 375 0 0, For Building House, Aye Alley, near Whitstable. Mr. G. 
A. H. HARRIS, Sutton (accepied ) ; 5 Psa POV SMITH, Architect, Dover Street, Canterbury. Quantities 
by Architect. 

; WEST HAM. Pete Canterburyur.) “1. ee eee ee S90 O70 

For Fencing Recreation Ground, South-West Ham, for the Brewster, Canterbury . é . : ; Beard 4, 0 
rece of West Ham. Mr. LEWIS ANGELL, Borough Judges, Baesnies ; : 4 Pye ~ 333.9..0 

: , entry, Canterbury. : ‘ é ; 334 OO 
ee Franklin . : > . . £11333 5 0 Cornelius, Whitstable . 317 {0 10 
- it. Wren : . . . : . 997 9 O- For Erection of New Farm Buildings, Littlebourne Court. Mr. 
J. G. Horlock . . : . . : . 879 6 0 G. SMITH, Architect, Canterbury. Quantities by Architect. 
D. Barfoot es ayy (so) WE ese We S72eTO Ol MemeieerWeanterbury! ili d.y k VIP ATSS A One 
Pye & Plummer . : . . . : 810 15 oO Judges, Boughton 3 ; : : é iN Oba One 
E.C. White. : ; : ; ; : 801 0 oO Lovell, Wingham : é { ‘ : . 830 0 0 
T. Turner, Limited . : : : : : 792. j01 80 Gentry, Canterbury. ; ’ ‘i ’ . 798 0 'o 
ese Os i He ey te) es e765. 0&9 Cozens, Canterbury. RN 8 aig7 Means 
ioe Sens ad ph hae es ae is 5 ; FETHERSTONE, Littlebourne (accepted) . . 791 0 0 
: . 5 : : é 7 i One: YARMOUTH. 
ee . 20030. "For Additions to Church. Road Infants’ Schoo fér the Yar 
ste k eee of ; ; : © : : pig % mouth School Board. Mr. H. D. ARNOTT, Architect, 
J. Jackson : ; * FIFO 0 Gorleston. Quantities by the Architect. 
ROWLANDS BROS., Bletchley (accepted ) ; : Kote. Si 6) T. G. Leggett, Gorleston . £299 ee 
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GEO. STEGMANN. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. LOUD SPEAKING TELEPHONES. 


ELECTRIC BELLS A SPECIALTY. 
66 ST. JOHN’S ROAD, CLAPHAM JUNCTION, S.W. 


ESTIMATES FREE. ESTABLISHED 1885. 
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LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 
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REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 

AT the last meeting of the Munster District Council for the 
national registration of plumbers Mr. Arthur Hill, B.E., 
F.R.1.B.A., presided. A letter was read from the Clerk of the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London, stating that Mr. 
W. Kaye Parry, architect, of Dublin, was at present engaged 
in preparing some slides to illustrate his forthcoming lecture 
on house sanitation at Cork, and that the same would be ready 
in a couple of months. A lengthy discussion took place in 
connection with the opening and working for the session of 
the plumbers’ workshop now fitted up at the school of art and 
the classes in connection therewith ; and it was decided that 
the sub-committee previously appointed be empowered to draw 
up a syllabus of instruction in two grades for the pupils attend- 
ing the class, and to make such arrangements in reference to 
the teaching of the different branches of the work required as 
they may consider necessary. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE partnership between Mr. G. H. Brougham Glasier and 
Mr. Henry J. Dowden, under the firm of Glasier & Sons, of 
6 Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, S.W., surveyors, land- 
agents and auctioneers, having ceased by effluxion of time, 
Mr. Dowden will carry on his practice at 314 Regent Street, 
Portland Place, W. eaeaey 

MESSRS, FREDERIC WHITFIELD & Co., owing to the 
expansion of their business, have been compelled to remove to 
more convenient and central offices in London. Henceforth 
their address will be 20 Cheapside, E.C. 

AMONG other decisions the Wolverhampton Town Council 
have resolved that tenders shall be obtained for any work 
estimated to exceed 25/. 

IT is stated that it is the intention of the directors of the 
Great Western Railway Company to spend 20,000/., in enlarg- 
ing and improving the accommodation at their station in Bath. 

THE contract for the construction of the new line of railway 
from Daventry to Marton, near Leamington, has been obtained 
by Messrs. Walter Scott & Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
amount of the contract is about 150,000/. 

SOME while ago we believe we alluded to the erection by the 
“Climax” Ventilating Company of a drying-chamber fitted with 
patent air extractors and heating stoves for the purpose of drying 
the labels of the ‘“‘ Venoya” tea packed by Messrs. Watson & 


Co. The services of the “ Climax” Ventilating Company have 
been again called for, and they have erected an extension much 
larger than the original chamber, and fitted two more of their 
patent air extractors (driven by powerful engines) and a series 
of heating stoves. : 

THE London County Council have adopted a recommenda- 
tion of the Improvements Committee that a small deviation 
should be made in the line of the southern approach to the 
Tower Bridge, by which the acquisition of some very costly 
property could be avoided—z2o0,o0o/, saved—and a better 
thoroughfare be made than that previously recommended. 

THE Stainland Local Board have decided to ask the sanc- 
tion of the Local Government Board to borrow 6,500/.,, in 
addition to 3,o0o/, already sanctioned, on account of their 
waterworks. 

SPEAKING of the purification of the river Aire the Leeds 
Mercury says :—During the year the special committee of the 
Corporation appointed to look after the matter has been very 
busy, and its efforts have had such good effect that now there is 
little to complain of with regard to household sewage, which is. 
almost wholly dealt with by the drains and prevented from 
flowing into the river. The great difficulty of the committee is 
with reference to the trade pollutions, and on this point the 
powers of the Council are very limited, the main responsibility 
resting with the Local Government Board, whose consent, as 
provided by the Rivers Pollution Act, is necessary in most cases. 
before action can be taken. 

AT the meeting of the Heckmondwike Local Board the 
surveyor’s report showed the cost of the drainage scheme now 
being carried out to have reached 3,306/. Owing to the ad- 
vanced price of pipes, increased wages for labour, and extra 
work done under the Board’s instructions, the cost exceeded the 
estimate by 600/. The surveyor was instructed to proceed with 
the construction of the outfall sewer to its termination after 
finishing the Cemetery Road section. 

THE Widnes Local Board have accepted tenders for street 
improvements to the extent of 8,222/. 18s. Id. 

THE Southport Town Council have decided that in future 
contracts entered into by the Corporation it shall be a condition. 
that persons tendering must declare that they pay the recognised. 
standard of wages in their respective trades. 

NEW patent swinging sashes have been brought out by Mr. 
J. H. Ford, of Church End, Finchley. In order that the top: 
sash may be left free from any impediment for swinging in- 
wards, and also that the clear breadth of light may be equal in 


SPRAGUE & Co., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, B.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
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PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
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or Lightning “” 
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SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Pians, &c. 
BOR abe ake 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and Enlarged for 1892. 
Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 
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NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
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ORD’S PATENT SWINCING SASHES. 
Architects, Builders, Contractors, and 
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Address the Inventor, H. J. Forp, 29 Lichfield 
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London Offices: 201 WARWICK RD, 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
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J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE | 
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grapher, 21 Cursitor Street, EC. 
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both sashes, and at no loss in a given quantity of window, the 
inside vertical metal guide (forming the slot carrying the | 
bottom sash) is set slightly back, and the styles of such lower 
sash are made proportionately wider. Thus the bottom sash, 
when swung, is carried away clear of the top sash, which allows 
the latter, when slid down to the bottom of the frame, and the 
sash-cord detached, to swing parallel with the other when both 


poses. When so placed neither sash can slip out of the reach 


or control of the cleaner, as their own weight causes them to rest | 
The top sash as well as the bottom one | 


automatically down. 
is detached at the bottom of the frame, after the former has 
been slid down. Consequently there is no fear of mishap. 

THE new schools at Chandler’s Ford, erected from the 


designs of Mr. Weston, architect, Southampton, are being 
warmed and ventilated throughout by the patent warm-air. 
grates made by Mr. John Grundy, of 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London, and Tyldesley, near Manchester. 

WE have received from Messrs. Wright Sutcliffe & Son, of 
Halifax, particulars of a new patent closet-seat and bath-top 
they are just placing before the trade, the former of which are 
made with mahogany, walnut, pitch pine, or other fancy wood 
backs, while the lower flaps of the seats and the entire surface 
of the bath-tops are covered with a tough, waterproof, non- 
conducting material, freed from all impurities by being put 
through chemical and mechanical processes. The advantages, 
among others, are as follows :—Soft, comfortable, and warm 
as flannel; not affected or deteriorated by scouring, rubbing 
or washing, the material on the upper surface being non-porous ; 
clean, healthy and durable. 

A COMPANY has been formed to acquire and carry on the 
business of electric light engineers, founded by the well-known 
firm of R. E. Crompton & Co., of Chelmsford and London. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


“THE Harbour Commissioners at Fraserburgh have instructed 
the Finance Committee to consider the question of erecting a 
new fish market and to employ such professional skili as they 
may think necessary. 

IT is stated that Messrs. Hawley, builders and contractors, 
of Colne, have given notice to the masons in their employ that 
their wages will in future be reduced from 9a. to 83d. an hour. 
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PLANS for a Methodist chapel and school, to be erected at 
Outlane, have been passed by the Stainland Local Board. 

A FIRE has occurred in the builders’ yard of Messrs. Hay- 
ward & Wooster, Walcot Street, Bath, whose tender for con- 
structing the new municipal buildings was accepted recently. 
A large workshop, used by joiners, and stores underneath, 


C d having a frontage of 100 feet, was totally destroyed ; while an 
are required to be brought inwards for cleaning or other pur- | 


adjoining smith’s shop, a quantity of valuable timber and 
some machinery were burnt. Messrs. Hayward & Wooster, 
who have several contracts in hand, estimate their loss at 
3,0002., but it is covered by insurance. 

THE wife of a carman, Mrs. Selliway, in the Southwark 
County Court has just obtained 252, damages against Mr. Amos 
Eaton, builder, Whitechapel. It was stated in evidence that, 
in company with her daughter, she passed a house in course of 
being taken down. There was no hoarding, and, looking up, 
saw a brick fall, and she pushed her daughter into the roadway 
to escape its falling on her head, when a basket laden with 
bricks descended with great velocity, struck her, and injured 
her shoulder and back. The defence was that the basket did 
not strike plaintiff, who only got a little fright. 

IN the City of London Court, Mr. T. J. Constantine, of 61 
Fleet Street, claimed 2/. 15s. 6d. of Mr. Edward Brown, archi- 
tect, Spitalfields, for clearing out an old range and putting in a 
new one. The architect said he gave the order in his capacity 
as architect for the owner, Mr. Proctor. Judgment for the 
architect, with costs, was given by Mr. Commissioner Kerr, 
who said that an architect did not make himself personally 
responsible, 


ELECTRICAL. 


AT a public meeting held in the public hall, Preston, under the 
auspices of the Mayor, the action of the gas company in 
raising the price of gas was condemned, and the question of 
utilising electric light as early as possible advocated. 

AT the meeting of the Bradford County Council, the tender 
of Messrs. Andrews & Preece, Limited, was accepted for 
supplying and fixing the necessary fittings required for lighting 
the Kirkgate Market by electricity, for 1,440%, Some dis- 


cussion arose previously as to the rate of wages paid by the 
firm in question, although they had signed a statement to the 
effect that they paid not less than the minimum standard rate 
of wages. 
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Ir was reported at the meeting of the Southport Town 
Council that the Electric Lighting Committee were making 
good progress, and that they would shortly be advertising for 
tenders. 

THE installation of the electric light at Ardrossan harbour 
has been completed. It consists of seventeen arc lamps of 
3,000 candle-power each, distributed around the harbour and in 
the coal elevators and Caledonian Railway Station. The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. Mavor & Coulson, .of 
Glasgow. 

THE contract for the Blackpool electric light station has 
been awarded to Messrs. Hammond & Co., of London. 

It is proposed to purchase land in Commercial Road, 
Wolverhampton, as a site for the erection of electric plant. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Shrewsbury Town Council have agreed that application 
should be made to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow 7,000/. for the erection of a new police station, con- 
stables’ houses and other buildings in Scotland Yard, Swan 
Hill, and 8,oco/. for the erection of public baths in Teece’s 
Lane, near the Quarry Grounds. 

THE Standard says that the proposed memorial in Win- 
chester Cathedral to the late Bishop Harold Browne is to be a 
recumbent effigy of the deceased prelate, and a committee, with 
the present Bishop of Winchester as chairman, has been 
formed to collect the necessary subscriptions. 

AN inquiry has been held by the Local Government Board 
with respect to an application from the Worksop Rural Sanitary 
Authority for sanction to: borrow 3,500/. for the sewerage and 
sewage disposal of Clowne. Mr. W.-'H. Radford, C.E., of 
Nottingham, explained that it was proposed to put in new pipe 
sewers, and deliver all the sewage by gravitation through an 
iron syphon on to 4} acres of land, and there purify the sewage 
by irrigation. Arrangements have been made for the purchase 
of the land. Several ratepayers spoke against the large ex- 
penditure for the district, but they had nothing to say against 
the scheme. 

THE Belper Rural Sanitary Authority have instructed Mr. 
W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, to draw out a scheme 
and report as to the best means of supplying the village of 
South Wingfield, in Derbyshire, with water. 
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THE hearing of the arbitration case between the Corpora- 
tion of Edinburgh and the North British Railway Company, as 
to the price to be paid by the latter for ground taken from 
Princes’ Street Gardens, has been concluded. 

IN their report on the progress of the Blackpool Tower,. 
Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke regard the progress as satisfactory. 
Two of the tower legs are now erected to a height of 55 feet, and 
a third one toa height of 30 feet. The whole of the steelwork 
for the completion of the third leg and for the gallery girders 
and arches is now delivered at Blackpool, and up to the 
present time over 600 tons of iron and steel has been delivered. 
Messrs. Heenan & Froude are proceeding rapidly with the 
steelwork in their Newton Heath yard, and if the present rate of 
progress is maintained, there is no reason why the tower, up to 
85 feet high, should not be completed this year. The excava- 
tions for the machinery-rooms in the basement on the 
Promenade front are now ready for the insertion of the 
foundations, and Messrs. Cardwell are getting on satisfactorily 
with the brickwork of the keep. 

AT the annual meeting of the Salford Working Men’s. 
Sanitary Association, Dr. Bilsborough, the new Bishop of 
Salford, was elected president in place of Dr. Vaughan, the late 
bishop, now Archbishop of Westminster. In the discussion of 
the annual report it was stated that the Corporation building 
regulations were useless, and in consequence builders were 
enabled to put up “jerry-built” property. Also that the 
chairman of the Health Committee admitted that members of 
the Corporation owned some of the worst property in the 
borough. 

AN inquiry has been held at the Rochdale Town Hall with 
respect to an application by the Rochdale Corporation for 
sanction to borrow 65,000/, for gasworks purposes, and 12,000/. 
for street widening and improvement. 

THE Hastings Corporation, in connection with the proposed 
harbour, for which an Act has been obtained, have passed a 
resolution that the directors of the London and North-Western, 
Midland and Great Northern Railway Companies should be 
asked to receive a deputation from the Corporation and 
Harbour Commissioners with a view to the construction of a 
new direct line from London. 

THE postal authorities have purchased a site in All Saints 
Place, Stamford, for the erection of a central post office. 

THE first section of the restoration of the tower of 
St. Hilda’s Church, Hartlepool, has been completed success- 
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fully. The cost of the work has been defrayed by Alderman | 


T. Richardson. The second section of the restoration is the 
opening out of the eastern arch of the tower, which is now built 
up, and the repairing of the groined ceiling in the tower. 

At the meeting of the Birkenhead Town Council, Mr. T., C. 
Thorburn tendered his resignation of the borough surveyor- 
ship. Mr. Thorburn will continue in the service of the Corpo- 
ration as consulting engineer. 

THE construction of a line of railway from Wrexham to 
Rhosllanerchrugog, a populous mining district situated five 
miles from Wrexham, is being urged, and the scheme is likely 
to take practical shape. The nearest station at present is 
Ruabon. 

THE Birmingham Post says it was a very happy idea to 
bring together a comprehensive and representative group of 
paintings by living artists in which animals play a prominent 
part, and Mr. Whitworth Wallis is heartily to be congratulated 
on the success that has attended his efforts. No one can walk 
round the long gallery and the adjacent room in the Corpora- 
tion Art Gallery and entertain a doubt that this will be one of 
the most popular of the special collections that have from time 
to time been brought together. 

“No member of Council shall by himself or by a firm of 
which he is a member contract for any goods or furnishings to 
be made or supplied, or for work to be done to or for the 
Council.” The Glasgow Town Council, at their last meeting, 
added the following to the above clause in the standing orders:— 
“ No committee of Council shall have transactions with or 
accept from a corporate or limited liability company of which 
a member of the committee is a shareholder, an offer to con- 
tract for any goods, furnishings or work to be made, supplied 
or done to or for the Council. Shareholders in railway and 
insurance companies, Scottish banks and newspapers are 
excepted.” 

A NEW suspension footbridge across the Dee at Polquholich, 
about two miles above Ballater, has been opened. The bridge 
is of the stiffened lattice girder description, and presents a 
very elegant and substantial appearance. It is 195 feet in 
length, with a breadth of roadway of 4 feet. The height of the 
roadway above the water is 12 feet. The foundations are all 
of concrete, and go down below the river bed. Those for the 
towers rise 9 feet above water level to keep the iron super- 
structure clear of the river during flood. The lattice towers 
are of steel and 23 feet in height. Two 5-inch steel iron cables, 
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with a breaking strain of 70 tons, carry the bridge. The road- 
way is stiffened by two side lattice girders standing 3 feet 
| 9 inches high, while the flooring is covered with wrought-iron 
chequered plates. Messrs. Abernethy, Aberdeen, are the 
designers and contractors. 

THOUGH the Rugby Rural Sanitary Authority have declined 
| to permit the erection in their district for the Rural Local 
Loard of a hospital for infectious diseases, the Local Govern- 
ment Board have sanctioned the borrowing by the Local Board 
of the sum of 1,100/. for purchase of land at New Bilton, with 
the view of ultimately erecting a hospital thereon. 

AT a meeting of the Airdrie Free Public Library Committee 
to discuss the proposed scheme for erecting a new library 
building on the site in Anderson Street, a Building Committee 
was appointed to consult with Treasurer Arthur, the architect, 
as to the plans, and to take in estimates for the works. 

MAny of our readers will probably have noticed from 
previous numbers of Zhe Architect that Messrs. Maxwell & 
Tuke, of Manchester, have removed their offices from Princess 
Street to 41 Corporation Street, Manchester. All the same, we 
may call attention to the change in address. 

WE hear that notwithstanding the dulness and depres- 
sion at the present time, Messrs. Cassell & Company are 
unusually busy, and are issuing an exceptionally large and 
varied list of magazines, periodicals and books. 

Tue American paper, Architecture and Building, records 
the death of Charles Guidet, a well-known granite contractor 
of New York, who died at his home, 41 Park Avenue, from 
Bright’s disease, from which he had been suffering for some | 
time. Born in 1831 at Cologne, Germany, of Belgian parentage, 
he came to that country in 1885, and was engaged in the 
granite and block pavement business ever since. He intro- 
duced the Belgian block pavement into this country, and was. 
the owner of extensive granite quarries at Pigeon Cove, Mass. 

THE Stratford-on-Avon Town Council intend to extend their 
reservoirs. A sum of 3,000/. was to be asked for to carry out 
the work, but it has been decided to apply for an additional 
4,000. 

IT is proposed to construct a bridge across the Mersey from 
Widnes, ten miles from Liverpool, to Runcorn in Cheshire. 
The bridge will be used for vehicular traffic. The Corporation 
| of Widnes has decided to seek Parliamentary powers to enable 


them to contribute 30,000/., conditional on the town of Runcorn 
contributing a similar amount. 
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AN unsuccessful attempt was made at the meeting of the 
Coventry City Council to reject Mr. Hawkesley’s plans for the 
improvement of the works of the Coventry water supply. The 
preparation of drawings and specifications are to be proceeded 
with. 

THE London County Council have resolved to establish a 
free ferry between Rotherhithe and Ratcliffe, at an estimated 
cost of 418,000, The proposed route is oblique, the northern 
pontoon being situated 1,500 yards lower down the river than 
that on the southern side. There are to be four ferry-boats. 
The cost is estimated at 205,000/. 

THE Richmond Town Council have adopted a resolution in 
favour of the earlier opening of Kew Gardens on week-days, 
and decided to approach the First Commissioner of Works on 
the subject. Whether public interests will prevail at Kew 
Gardens, one of the most agreeable of residences, with grounds 
attached, from a curator’s point of view, at least, remains to be 
seen. 

TuE Glasgow Police Commissioners have decided to apply 

“for further borrowing power to the extent of 200,000/. for 
pavior work, and 50,000/. for sewer work, the sinking fund for 
the former being 5 per cent., extinguishing the debt in twenty 
years, and for the latter 2} per cent., extinguishing the debt in 
forty years. 

THE Bexhill Local Board have received ninety-eight appli- 
cations for the office of surveyor. The number has been at 
once reduced, for one of the qualifications demanded by the 
board was that the surveyor should hold a certificate of the 
Sanitary Institute, and only thirty-six of the applicants had 
passed the examination and possessed the document. 

THE western extension of the Brighton West Pier will pro- 
bably be completed in time for the Easter holidays of next 
year. The new Pavilion is expected to be the largest structure 
of its class in England. 

JUDGE MARTINEAU has dismissed a claim brought against 
a builder in the Arundel County Court for balance of account 
for carving stone. The judge considered that it was forfeited 
by plaintiff’s absence during a fortnight from the works. 

AT St. Helen’s, on Tuesday night, the 44-inch water-main 
from Rivington to Prescot, belonging to the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion, burst in Dunridge Lane. Several persons were overtaken 
by the flood, but fortunately escaped serious consequences. 
The low-lying fields in the district soon presented the appear- 
ance of immense lakes, while several cottages were flooded. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN PLYMOUTH. 


THE ceremony of handing over the Science, Art and Technical 
Schools from the Jubilee Memorial Committee to the Corpora- 
tion of Plymouth took place on the 8th inst. The mayor (Mr. 
F. W. Harris) presided, and there was a large attendance. 
Among the Mayor’s supporters were Mr. W. H. Bishop, repre- 
senting the Master of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 
and Mr. Charles Hudson. The building contains commodious 
plumbers’ workshops, which have been fitted with the aid of the 
Plumbers’ Company. 

In connection with the opening ceremony Mr. Bishop 
delivered an address, and referring to the programme of the 
opening proceedings he said :—“I have never met with one 
larger in its conception or happier in its execution. Contribu- 
tions to the Imperial Institute, the home of our colonies within 
the kingdom, and a local memorial in the form of a science 
and art school, indicate your perception of the greatness of the 
Empire and of the bases upon which it stands. Your Mayor 
has given prominence to the important question of excellence 
of work. He rightly pointed out that where the competition of 
the foreign workman is felt, it is essential to the English 
artisan to receive that scientific instruction which should give 
him the command of the very best markets in the whole world. 
We can point to the valour of our sailors and boast the fighting 
qualities of our soldiers, and you rightly indicate your convic- 
tion that the technical ability of our workmen must be aided 
by scientific teaching to give them prominence in the world- 
wide competition of our own days. Of late years there 
has been a down-grade movement in most trades, where 
an employer not thoroughly acquainted, as he was in 
former days, with the character and execution of the 
work with which he has to deal, becomes a retail dealer, 
buying labour as he buys material, effacing the individuality of 
the workman, reduces intelligence to the level of a machine, 
and counts his profits as the net result. Technical schools 
reverse this process ; they restore to the workman his indi- 
vidual ability, with the consciousness that it has a value to 
himself. By degrees technical instruction is calculated to 
revive something of the spirit of the Middle Ages where dis- 
tinguished artisans became artists, men who were not merely 
craftsmen but exponents of the highest forms of industrial art, 
not earning a mere living but carrying the world with them. 
They made names for themselves, and names for the work for 
which they were celebrated. They did more, they created 
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schools. ‘There were many schools of oratory and of art in 
Greece and in Rome, and we are recently acquainted with the 
remains of the highest art which existed centuries earlier in 
Egypt. Every great period of history has been marked by 
schools formed in particular localities, just as the electricians 
of to-day, Edison and his compeers, and the engineers of this 
century formed their schools of work. It is the school that 
lives. I hope that, centuries hence, those who come after us 
may learn how, in the revival of scientific and technical teach- 
ing in this country, England attained to the greatest heights in 
economics and the greatest success in the arts and sciences. 
It is by the. proficiency of her workmen that England will 
maintain her position as mistress of the arts and sciences, as 
well as of the trade of the world. Of all my feelings the 
deepest is that of admiration for the work commenced and of 
earnest hope for its success.” 

An examination of applicants for registration was after- 
wards held in the plumbers’ workshop, attended by Mr. 
Charles Hudson, chairman of the London Examiners, and Mr. 
George Davis (of the firm of George Jennings). Theoretical 
and technical classes for plumbers were opened at the school 
on the Ioth inst. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, EDINBURGH. 


THE new School of Applied Art in Edinburgh is to be opened 
on the 21st inst. The school begins its career, the Scotsman 
says, under promising auspices. The professional gentlemen 
who first moved in the matter had the good fortune to enlist the 
sympathy of the Board of Manufactures in the scheme, and the 
Board has shown its practical interest in the school by granting 
rent free two of the largest of the rooms in the Royal Institution, 
which were formerly occupied by the Society of Antiquaries. 
The larger of the two halls, with its roof-light and ample floor- 
space, is admirably fitted for a practical school of the kind con- 
templated, while the smaller, and northmost room, is suitable 
for the lectures on applied art which will from time to time be 
delivered. It may be recalled that out of the residue grant the 
Town Council voted 1,000/. to enable the school to begin this 
winter, and other subscriptions to the extent of nearly 1,500/. 
were forthcoming, mostly from professional gentlemen and 
craftsmen of the city who have in their own experience felt the 
necessity that exists for more advanced training in decorative art 
being given to workmen and others engaged in the application 


of art to industrial pursuits. It is under the superintendence of 
a joint committee of the Board of Manufactures and of these 
subscribers, with two members added from the Town Council, 
that the scheme will be carried into effect. The school, accord- 
ing to the prospectus which has just been issued, is established 
for the purpose of “imparting to architects, decorators, 
sculptors, wood-carvers, metal-workers, silversmiths, plasterers, 
bookbinders, printers, glass-painters, &c., a knowledge of art 
design as applied to industries.” 
The scheme at first sight appears to be very comprehensive, , 
and so it is hoped it will in time become ; but this winter, in 
breaking ground, it is intended that the basis of the teaching 
shall be an education in common, in Classic, Renaissance and 
Medizeval arts. The education in the new school will begin 
practically where the instruction given in the Board of Manu- 
factures’ School of Art leaves off, and will embrace for its . 
leading feature continuous instruction in art styles from the 
Classic period until now. Without such a knowledge of the 
recognised decorative styles and their relations to each other 
it is almost impossible for a workman, in attempting original 
work, not to go astray, or in carrying out the design of another 
not to do so ina very mechanical and unintelligent manner. 
The fact is that at present not a few who can afford it, after 
completing their course at the Royal Institution, go elsewhere, 
to London or Paris, to receive more advanced instruction in 
decorative art, and the new school, it is hoped, will keep these 
men at home and retain their services for at a time, at least, to 
the craftsmen of the city. It is particularly emphasised that the 
new school interferes with no existing institution, but may be 
described as a continuation school to those which at present 
are in operation. This winter, then, common teaching will be 
given to all the students in the principles of Greek, Gothic and | 
Renaissance art, and there will be occasional lectures on eccle- 
siastical, domestic and military architecture ; decorative paint- 
ing, sculpture, metalwork, glass-painting and typography. 
Along with the theoretical teaching there will be abundant 
opportunity afforded to the students to draw and to model from 
illustrative examples of various styles. ' 
Dr. Rowand Anderson and Mr. A. Inglis, secretary to the 
Board of Manufactures, recently visited London and Paris, _ 
and secured much valuable material for teaching purposes in 
the form of casts of high-class works. The authorities of the 
British Museum have readily lent their assistance, and some 
very fine examples of Greek decorative art and a selection of 
Italian medals have been secured from that institution ; and 
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there has also been obtained for the school a magnificent 
collection of photographs illustrating the progress of art from 
the twelfth to the seventeenth century. It may be also men- 
tioned that a capital collection of English work has been 
secured, and that a collection of casts of Scottish work has 
been begun, which it is hoped in time will be made very com- 
plete. The casts already obtained are chiefly from Elgin. 

It is matter for congratulation that Dr. Rowand Anderson, 
one of the highest authorities on the subject of style in the 
country, has consented to act as director of the classes during 
the winter, and for assistants he has secured two of the most 
accomplished draughtsmen in Edinburgh—viz. Mr. Frank 
Simon and Mr. John Watson—while Mr. Robert Innes, another 
able craftsman, will be his assistant in the modelling depart- 
ment. 
years, so that students, after receiving a thorough grounding in 
the principles of style, will have abundant opportunity of 
applying these common principles to the particular craft in 
which they are engaged. Ina summer session which is to be 
held, from March to July the principles which govern the 
application of colour to decoration will be taught, and when the 


The complete curriculum of the school will cover four | 


time comes a teacher will be selected for that department. | 
During the continuance of the classes the rooms will be open > 


all day for those who desire to work in them ; and the students 


will also have the advantage of access to a small but representa- | 


tive and serviceable art library which has been formed by the 
Board of Manufactures. The Architectural Association’s 
library has also been removed to the same buildings, and that 
also will be free for consultation. Encouragement in the shape 
of bursaries will be offered to the students, and it is hoped that 
this fund will be further reinforced by special donations from 
those interested in this good work. At the end of each year 
there will be a series of bursaries, of not less than 5/. each, 
awarded to those students who in the opinion of the committee 
merit encouragement—the money to be spent by the pupil in 
visiting and making studies of work illustrating the art he 
follows. There will also be awarded what may be called 
travelling scholarships, from 50/. to Ioo/. in value, to such 
students as at the end.of the completed curriculum merit such 
a reward. ‘These bursaries are also to be spent in the study of 


period of from six to twelve months, under such regulations as 
are approved of by the committee. All students will not be 
able to carry off these honours, but all who pass through the 
school will receive a certificate under the seal of the Board of 
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and report on the best means for improvement. 
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Manufactures specifying the subjects in which they were pro- 
ficient, and their names will also be entered on a register to be 
published annually for the use of those employing art labour. 
Such a school has long been talked of in connection with the 
art industry of the city ; and now that it is established it is 


hoped that it may realise all that its promoters hope from it. 


Already young men engaged in art crafts in the city have 
applied for leave to join the school in such numbers as will 
secure the success of the first session. 


THE JETTY WORKS AT COLUMBIA RIVER. 


A REPORT on the progress of this undertaking has recently 
been made by the United States engineer, Captain T. W. 
Symons. 
The project under which the work of improving the mouth 
of the Columbia river is being carried on was adopted in 1884 
It contemplates, the Scientific American says, providing “a 
channel across the Columbia river bar, having a depth of 
30 feet at mean low tide. This is to be effected by concen- 
trating the water flowing over the bar, and increasing the 
resultant current to such a degree as to procure the desired 
depth. . Any work for accomplishing this end must be more or 
less tentative in its character. The work which is now in 
progress is the building of a low-tide jetty, starting from Fort 


_ Stevens, on the south cape, and extending in a westerly direc 
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tion, with a slight curve to the south, out across Clatsop Spit, 
for a distance of 43 miles, more or less, as circumstances may 
require, to a point about three miles south of Cape Disappoint- 
ment. The jetty is constructed of stone, resting upon a mat- 
tress foundation about 40 feet wide and from 2} to 5 feet thick. 
The stone extends to the level of 4 feet above mean low water. 


‘The material thus far has been placed in position from a jetty 
tramway, supported upon piles driven along the line of the 


jetty and 24 feet above the level of low tide. The tramway is 
a double track, 3 foot gauge railroad, the tracks being 13 feet 
between centres and 28 feet above the plane of mean low water. 


_ The material is landed at the wharf and transported to place 
existing decorative work either at home or abroad during a_ 


over these tracks, which are built in advance of the main 
works. Captain Symons says :— 

Before the commencement of this work the channel or 
channels over this bar were very capricious in location and 
variable in depth. The depths were usually from 19 to 21 feet, 
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and the channels varied in number from one to three, and in 
location through nearly 180 degrees from Cape Disappointment 
to Point Adams. The results of the jetty already constructed 
are very marked in the building up of Clatsop Spit, and in the 
effects produced by the concentration of water upon the bar. 
There is now a straight out-and-in channel, having a width of 
one-fourth mile, with a depth nowhere less than 29 feet, and for 
a width of one mile a depth of 27 feet. At the end of last fiscal 
year the shortest distance from the 30-foot curve on the outside 
to the same on the inside of the bar was 3,000 feet. This dis- 
tance is now reduced to 1,200 feet. These depths refer to the 
plane of the mean of the lower low waters. Since the com- 
mencement of the work in 1884 there has been used in the 
construction of the tramway and its repairs 377,660 lineal feet 
of piling and 2,223,580 feet B.M. of lumber. The cost of the 
tramway has been approximately 6°50 dols. per lineal foot. 
There has been used 18,414 cords of fascines. The mattress- 
work in place has cost 4°50 dols. per lineal foot. 

Under the contract, dated January 22, 1891, in force with 
Joseph E. Smith 150,500 tons of rock were received during the 
year. The total amount of rock received from all sources since 
the commencement of the work is 478,890 tons. About 
25,000 tons of this rock was used in securing the root of the 
jetty, and in protecting the buildings and railway between that 
point and the wharf. The balance has been distributed along 
the line of the jetty. From the end of the jetty back for a 
distance of 2,500 feet the rock is raised to a level of 4 feet 
above datum, for 13,000 feet it is at datum, for 5,200 feet it will 
average 4 feet above, for the remaining distance it will run 
from this level to high water. Near the inner end of the jetty 
it was found to be necessary to pile the rock well up toward the 
high-water line, to protect the piling of the tramway from the 
heavy drift brought down by the river during the winter and 
spring. At places along the line of the jetty it was observed 
that there was a decided tendency during the last of the flood 
tides and the first of the ebb for the water to flow across the 
jetty in great volume and with considerable velocity. Where 
this was the case the sand would not deposit in the vicinity, but 
would be scoured out, increasing the area of the waterway. 
At these places rock was dumped in until this action ceased. 
It was found that when the jetty reached the height of. about 
4 feet above the mean level of low water the flow, during both 
ebb and flow, was under control. The sand was deposited to 
the level of low water and above—in many instances on both 
sides of the jetty. 


Under the contract entered into with Richard Hoyt, 
April 20, 1891,,1,768 cords of fascines and 3,528 poles were 
received. These were used in making the mattresses placed 
under the last 1,000 feet of the jetty. It is estimated that 
525,000 dols. will be required to finish this work. The original 
estimate for the construction of this work was 3,710,000 dols. 
Of this amount there has already been appropriated to June 30, 
1892, 1,337,500 dols. There. was a balance on hand at that 
date of 24,331°12 dols., exclusive of outstanding liabilities. 
It is proposed to expend this and future sums appropriated in 
raising the jetty to a height of 4 feet above low water in those 
places that are not yet at that height, and in further strengthen- 
ing the jetty. There is now about 13,000 feet that is at the level 
of mean low water. Experience has shown that it will not be 
safe to leave the jetty at this height. The first half of the tides 
flowing across the jetty, either ebb or flood, take the sand with 
them and scour channels. Especially is this the case where 
there are low places in the jetty.. It is only by building up the 
jetty that this cross flow can be prevented. About 4 feet above 
low water seems to be the height required. The jetty towards 
the outer end will need to be protected with large rocks to resist 
heavy seas. 


COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION. 


WE have just received the following communication from 
Messrs. D. H. Burnham, Jenney, McLean, chairman, vice- 
chairman and secretary respectively. It is dated July 1892 ; 
but no doubt the peremptory demands on their holiday require- 
ments will account for the circular being altogether out of date. 
It is addressed to architects of all countries :— 

The World’s Congress Auxiliary is an organisation main- 
tained by the World’s Columbian Exhibition, and approved by 
the Government of the United States, and has for its object the 
proper presentation, in a series of congresses, of the moral and 
intellectual progress of the world in connection with the World’s 
Columbian Exhibition to be held at Chicago in 1893. The 
organisation of the World’s Congress Auxiliary consists of a 
central authority under the general officers ; local committees 
in charge of the respective congresses to be held; advisory 
councils, which constitute the non-resident branch¢s of the 
several committees; general, honorary and corresponding 
members, and committees of co-operation appointed by existing 
organisations and recognised by the Auxiliary. 
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The World’s Congress work is organised in appropriate 
departments and general divisions in which congresses are to 
he held. The Department of Art includes the general divisions 
of architecture, painting, sculpture, decorative art, photographic 
art, illustrative art and art-literature. The undersigned com- 
mittee have been appointed to arrange and conduct a congress 
of architects, under the auspices of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary, as one of the series mentioned. This congress will 
probably be held in the month of August 1893. It is expected 
that the exact date will be announced about a year prior to the 
date of the congress. This committee will be assisted by an 
advisory council, consisting of the presidents of architectural 
associations and other eminent architects selected from the 
various countries of the world. The members of this advisory 
council will be appointed by the President of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, upon recommendation of this committee, 
and will co-operate with the committee by means of individual 
correspondence. To avoid all unnecessary delay, the persons 
designated are earnestly requested, without waiting to receive 
formal appointment of membership of the advisory council, to 
favour this committee with suggestions of themes to be pre- 
sented, persons by whom such presentation may best be made, 
and the general modes of proceeding by which the proposed 
Congress of Architects may be made the most satisfactory and 
useful. 

The practical objects of this congress will be to bring the 
leading architects of the world into fraternal relations for 
mutual acquaintance, and the promotion of their mutual 
interests ; to review the progress of architecture in different 
countries, and by a comparison of results attained promote the 
general advancement of the profession of architecture through- 
out the world, and to consider the principles of architectural 
art and the relations of architecture to the other arts, sciences 
and industries. 

The themes to be selected from those which may be sug- 
gested for presentation in the proposed congress will be 
chosen with a view to the most complete summary of archi- 
tectural progress to the date of the congress, and the most 
clear and comprehensive statement of the practical problems 
with which architects are confronted at the present time. As 
far as may be practicable the most notable architectural 
creations of various countries will be presented by models and 
drawings. This feature of the congress will be made the 
subject of a future special message. 

The object of this address is to place this committee in 
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communication with all the architectural societies of the world, 
and to elicit their hearty co-operation, as well as that of all who 
have an interest in the progress and purity of architecture, and 
we believe that the concentration of thought and interest thus 
sought cannot fail in some measure to stimulate the enthu- 
siasm of our profession throughout the world, and be of 
immense practical value by increasing the knowledge of 
individual architects of all countries. 


DOVER HARBOUR WORKS. 


THE work for the construction of harbour accommodation for 
commercial purposes at Dover begins with an inclined root or 
approach from the front of the esplanade, a little to the east- 
ward of the Granville Clock Tower. This approach consists 
of thick walls of concrete faced with granite. The roadway 
and footpath will be protected, says the Zzmes, by a coating of 
asphalte, the walls resting upon concrete cylinders sunk to the 
chalk and filled solid. Starting from the sea abutment of this 
approach there will be an open iron viaduct 1,260 feet long, 
arranged in bays of iron piles 4o feet apart, stiffened at three 
points laterally by braced piers, so as to give due rigidity to the 
work. Each of the ordinary bays will rest upon three piles, 
but the braced piers will have five piles. The level of the deck 
of the viaduct will be 19 feet above high-water spring tides, so 
as to lift it above the reach of the sea during the heaviest gales, 
the object of the open ironwork underneath being to afford free 
water circulation within the harbour. If the work had been 
made solid, the sea would during censtruction have concen- 
trated in the acute re-entering angle between the eastern arm 
and the existing sea works to the south-west, while economical 
considerations required that open work should be selected. At 
the same time the viaduct decided upon will be amply sufficient 
for the purpose, while it will in the first instance enable the 
contractor to carry the heavy material to the outer work where 
shelter is most wanted, and will subsequently become one of 
the finest sea promenades in the country. The viaduct will 
have a uniform width of 30 feet throughout its entire length, 
there being two side-paths each 6 feet wide, and a central road- 
way 18 feet wide. It is proposed that the structure shall be 
carried on three rows of latticed girders supported by wrought- 
iron piles securely braced together, the piles being in all cases 


driven deep into the chalk and filled in with concrete. Along 
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the shore there is a considerable deposit of sand and fine gravel 
reaching a depth of 20 feet, and gradually tapering away 
towards deep water. The piers nearest the shore will penetrate 
this bed of sand and gravel and rest in the chalk, while the 
piers supporting the outer section of the viaduct will be driven 
into the bare chalk. On the girders a roadway will be formed 
of corrugated plating three-eighths of an inch thick, rivetted 
together so as to form a continuous table from one end to the 
other. The corrugations will be filled in with concrete, and on 
this paving blocks of Jarrah timber will be laid. The foot- 
paths consist of Portland cement concrete laid upon the iron- 
work, with French asphalte surfaces. Iron is to be used for the 
mouldings, curves and gutters, and a neat handrail will be 
erected at each side of the pier. At the three points chosen 
for the stiffening bays open iron seats will be provided, while 
in the middle bays there will on each side be a covered screen, 
100 feet long, capable of affording shelter to a large number of 
persons. Between these bays the width over all will be 52 feet, 
the side structures causing no interruption in the promenading 
space of the pier. 

The viaduct will be followed by a solid pier, 1,500 feet long, 
consisting of concrete blocks ranging from 12 to 20 tons in 
weight. Above low-water mark these blocks will be faced with 
granite, and in all cases they will be founded on the chalk, 
excavated to a depth of about 3 feet and levelled off to provide 
a secure foundation. The top width of this portion of the 
eastern arm will be 35 feet and the bottom width resting in the 
chalk 45 feet, the whole of the blocks being bonded and 
joggled together, so that the work will be practically mono- 
lithic. It is arranged that the coping level of this pier shall 
correspond with that of the existing Admiralty Pier, being 
10 feet above high-water of spring tides, the difference between 
the level of this portion of the work and that of the viaduct 
being met by an incline having an easy gradient of I in qo. 
On the seaward side there will be a parapet to feet wide, the 
top forming a promenade 6 feet wide and a shelter parapet like 


that on the Admiralty Pier, 3 feet 6 inches in width, supplied | 
with railings, stairways and other necessary adjuncts. Above | 


the granite blocks the work will be solid granite, the end of the 
arm being finished off by a circular head 55 feet in diameter, 
on which will stand a lighthouse built of the same substantial 
material, the blocks of the head being bonded, joggled and 
cramped together. Along the back of the solid work will be 
aid a protective apron, consisting of two rows of concrete in 


1 ags, each weighing 14 tons, which will preserve the chalk . 
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foundation from the erosive action of the sea. The Admiralty 
Pier in construction occupied about thirty years, and it cost 
over a million sterling. This structure has withstood the 
violence of the fiercest gales experienced on the South coast 
the damage once caused being confined to the original parapet, 
In the thinnest part the parapet was formerly only 5 feet 
6 inches thick. Fifteen years ago, during a terrific storm, a 
sea struck it in the centre of the curve and the parapet was 
swept away, but no injury whatever was done to the pier itself 
except some disturbance of the paving. A solid parapet was 
then formed, and the thinnest part is now 12 feet wide, the 
stone facing being filled in with concrete. This strengthened 
work has never been affected by tempestuous weather. The 
concrete blocks used for the Admiralty Pier were built at Rye 
and brought over in barges. Messrs. Coode, Son & Matthews, 
the engineers, are anxious to arrange the present works so that, in 
conformity with the wishes of the Dover Harbour Board, the 
blocks required for the new eastern arm shall be made on the 
spot. It is proposed to carry on this labour near the root of 
the proposed pier and adjacent to the walls of the Wellington 
Dock and the existing tidal harbour. The blocks will be con- 
veyed along the viaduct by means of a tramway, and placed in 
position on the. solid pier by a Titan crane similar to the one 
which the same firm of engineers have employed at Peterhead. 
On the Scotch work the Titan is able to lift 62} tons over a 
radius of 100 feet, but at Dover a 60 feet radius will be suffi- 
cient, and the blocks will not exceed 22 tons. 

The east arm of the harbour is to take a south-easterly 
direction until the curve is reached, when it will trend more to 
the south, the outer portion being south-south-west. Plans for 
the proposed extension of the Admiralty Pier provide that the 
entrance shall harmonise with the requirements of the harbour 
which remains to be made at a later date, for the refuge of ships 
and as a rendezvous for the Channel Squadron. -The extension 
of the Admiralty Pier is to be 580 feet in length, forming with 
the head of the East Pier an opening to the new harbour 
450 feet in width, but by carrying on the works together, both 
the width and the aspect of this entrance can be varied as 
experience may show to be desirable, either by lengthening: or 
by shortening one or other of the arms. The Admiralty Pier 
extension will as far as possible be in accord with the outer 
portion of the existing work, except that the concrete blocks 
used will be heavier than those of which the present pier is 
formed. As soon as the works afford sufficient shelter within 
the harbour, the reclamation of a shallow water area five acres 
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in extent, situate in front of the Lord Warden Hotel, will be. 


proceeded with. Two jetties will be constructed, each 400 feet 
in Jength and 100 feet wide, with capacious landing stages. 
The jetties will consist of external walls filled in with solid 
hearting. The area of the harbour on the completion of the 
works will be 56 acres, exclusive of the space occupied by the 
reclamation and the jetties. ‘The total quantity of concrete used 


upon the work will be 310,000 cubic yards, of granite 460,000 . 


cubic feet and of iron in the viaduct 3,000 tons, One of the 
earliest operations in connection with the East Pier will be the 
taking down and rebuilding of the Granville Clock Tower, in 
order to make room for the root and approach to that pier. 
The works were designed by the late Sir John Coode, who 
was the engineer when the Act of Parliament was obtained 
authorising the Dover Harbour Board to undertake the scheme. 
Messrs. Coode, Son & Matthews, of 9 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, have prepared the contract drawings and specifications, 
and under their direction as engineers the entire project will be 
carried to completion, their resident engineer at Dover being 
Mr. John Kyle. Mr. John Jackson, of 2 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, is the contractor for the East Pier. The sub-contract 
for the ironwork has been entrusted to Messrs. Head, Wright- 
son & Co., of Stockton-on-Tees. Mr. Jackson’s contract for 
the East Pier, the iron viaduct and its approach is 414,090/. 


CLEANSING LONDON ABOVE AND BELOW GROUND. 


On Saturday last Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s house in Rich- 
mond Terrace was ‘effectually washed externally by a Merry- 
weather steam fire-engine. The operation took just five hours 
to accomplish, and although the stonework has never before 
during its sixty years’ existence been cleansed, it now shows a 
remarkable contrast to the adjoining houses. On Monday the 
same firm, at the bidding of Mr. Mason, surveyor of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, applied their patent hydraulic sewer- 
flusher (similar to that in use by the Mile End Vestry) to the 
task of cleansing the main sewer in Leicester Square, and 
afterwards to a 12-inch pipe-sewer in Charing Cross Road. 
In the latter case the drain was choked with lumps of granite, 
as well as the usual accumulations ; but the immense force of 
the water-jets soon dislodged them, and in less than thirty 
minutes the drain was so effectually washed that clean water 
was running out. These two systems of cleansing London 


buildings and washing out the sewers remind us that the streets 
are now beginning to get into. the greasy state which usually. 
obtains during the winter months, and we fail to see why the. 
excellent method of Mr. Ventris, the surveyor to the Strand 

Board of Works, of washing the streets round Covent Garden 

by means of 23-inch leather hose, with suitable jet-spreaders, 
and supplied with water at 50lbs. pressure from the New River - 
hydrants, should not be adopted. By invitation of Mr. 

Batcheler, representative of Messrs. Merryweather, we attended. 

in Leicester Square on Monday afternoon. 


PATENTS. 


[Zhis List of Patents is compiled sfecially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


17117. George Henry Bartlett, for “An improved ventilator 
with opening, setting and closing arrangements.” 

17159. Charles Frederick Miller, for “Improvements in 
refrigerators.” 
_ 17177. Thomas Banford, for ‘‘ Improvements in hinges.” 

17271. Robert Bell, for “Improved means for heating, 
ventilating and cooling the apartments of ships, buildings, or 
other structures.” nih. ' 

17383. Mary Eleanor Kimberley, for “Improvements in - 
sash-fasteners.” ; 

17384. Lionel Calman, for “An improvement in sash- - 
fasteners.” 

17413. Alfred Julius Boult, for “Improvements in door- 
springs.” 

17442. John Eyre Russell, for “Improvements in stove 
grates.” 

17534. William Valentine Leonard, for “An improvement 
in hinges, also applicable as a connection for collapsible boxes.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Paten 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of ‘good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thety 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. = 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the ioe of the required change—‘ Contract epay ler to 
THE ARCHITECT,” 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARUNDEL.—Oct. 31.—For Building Engine Room, Boiler 


House, Fitting Room, &c., for Electric ‘Lighting of Arundel | 


Castle. Major Mostyn, Estate Office, Arundel. 

ASPATRIA.—Oct. 26.—For Building Two Anterooms, Boiler- 
house, &c., at Babe Hall. Mr. R. Bell, Richmond Hill, 
Aspatria. 

BELFAST.—Oct. 26.—For Building Two Semi-detached 
Villas at Bangor. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, 
Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BRENT, DEVON.—Oct. 26.—For Construction of Passenger 
Station. The Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 

BRIDGEND.—Oct. 31.—For Building Technical School. 
G. F. Lambert, Architect, Wyndham Street, Bridgend. 

BURNTISLAND.—Oct. 31.—For Building Board School for 
Infants. Mr. R. Little, Architect, 48 Townsend Place, Kirk- 
caldy. 

CAMBERWELL.—Oct. 24.—For Paving New Street. 
G. W. Marsden, Vestry Hall, Camberwell, S.E. 

CARDIFF.—Oct. 24.—For Building Administrative Block, 
Wards, Stables, Mortuary, &c., at Infectious Diseases Hos. 
pital. "Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, Cardiff. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.—Nov. 1.—For Building Pavilion on Pier. 
Messrs. Kinipple & Jeffray, Engineers, 3 Victoria Street, West- 

‘ minster. 

CLONMEL.— Oct. 29.—For Building Six Warders’ Houses. 
Mr. S. H. Douglas, Secretary, General Prisons Board, Dublin 
Castle. 

Cork.—Oct. 25,—For Additions to Hospital. 
F, M‘Mullen, Architect, 30 Suuth Mall, Cork. 

FLAX BOURTON.—Oct. 26.—For Constructing Passenger 
Station. The Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. James 


FREEMANTLE.—Oct. 25.—For Additions to Laundry and 
Disinfecting Chamber at Sanitary Hospital. Mr. F. W. 
Lacey, Borough Surveyor, Bournemouth. 

GRAVESEND.—Oct. 26.—For Supplying Broken Guernsey 
Granite. Mr. C. E. Hatten, Court House, Gravesend. 

GREENWICH.—Oct. 26.—For. Erecting a Building at Board 
of Works Yard, Supplying and Delivering Tooled York Paving 
and Erecting Wrought-iren Building. Mrojt Spencer, 
141 Greenwich Road, S.E. 

HALIFAX.—Nov. 3.—For Building Four ‘Senet detached 
Villas. Messrs. Horstall & Williams, eritcets, 15 George 
Street, Halifax. 

HOLLOWAY. —Oct. 31.—For ‘Making Carriageway, White 
hall Park. Chief ‘Surveyor, Vestty Hall, Upper ‘Street, N. 

LEICESTER.—Noy. 1.—For Construction of Glass House, 
Abbey Park. Mr. E. G. Mawbey, Borough Surveyor, Leicester. 

LLANBRADACH. — Nov. 1.—For Building Four Houses. 
Mr. Llewellyn, 50 Webster Street, Treharris. 

MAIDENHEAD.—Oct. 26.—For Building Waiting Rooms. 
Great Western -Railway. - Mr. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Pad- 
dington Station, London, W. - 

NELSON. Soe. 22.—For Constructing Gasholder. 
Foster, Gasworks, Nelson, Lancs. 

NEWTON ABROT. zaciee 27.—For Building Shop and Nine 
Cottages. Mr. S. Segar, Architect, Union Street, Newton 
Abbot. 

PLYMOUTH.—For Building Stable, Coach-house, &c. 
J. ‘Harvey, Architect, Bedford Chambers, Plymouth. 

’ ROTHERHITHE.—Oct. 25.—For Takihg-up Carriage: way 
and Redressing Granite Pitching. Mr. Edward Thor as, 
Vestry Office, Lower Road, ‘Rotherhithe. 


Mr. W 


Mr. 


SHEFFIELD.—Nov. ano Building Board Schocl. Mr 
J. E. Benton, Architect, 17 Bank Street, Sheffield. 
SHREWSBURY.—Oct. 29:—For Building Public Baths. - The 


Town Clerk, Guildhall, Shrewsbury. 

SLINFOLD.—Oct. 22.—For Building House. 
Buck, Architect, 60 West Street, Horsham. 

SOUTH DARENTH.—Oct. 26.—For Building Eight Cottages. 
Mr. G. F. Dalton, South Darenth. - 

STOCKPORT.—Oct. 27.—For \Repairing Chimney-stack at 
Portwood Gasworks, Mr. S. Meunier, Millgate Wises 
Stockport. . 

SYDENHAM.—Oct. 
nelling and Metalling. 
Office, Catford, S.E. 

WANSTEAD.—Nov. 4.—For Making-up and Kerbing Roads. 
Mr. G. J. Davis, Local Board Offices, Wanstead, N.E, 

YSTRAD RHONDDA.—Nov. 7.—For Buildae: Board See 
Mis \aeiees, Architect, ok Rhondda. 


Mr. William 


25.—For Tar-paving, Kerhing Chia 
Mr. Edw. Wright, Board of Works 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 

For Construction of Sewer, Ruthrieston, for the Town Council. 
R. M‘Kay . £2 Sopa) a Pia 
Gair . 2,681 Yo ues 
Bisset : ; : * Qe Ae a7 mo 
LEITH & SONS (accepted) ; ? ; 2,142<19 5 

ABINGDON. 


For Laying Water Main to Supply Northcourt from Wootton 
Road, for the Urban panitary ae 


Cc. Campion . £161 14 oO 
H. Toombs . 148 8 <6 
BALLARD & SON (accepted ) 148 0° 0 


VERITY ES Fe OSs. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnelette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Cheok, 
CATALOGUES FREE BY 


POST. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


——————————— IIT 
BANSTEAD. ‘ BRIXHAM. 

For Building Detached House at Banstead, Surrey. Mr. | For Building Two Shops and Dwelling-houses, The Beach, 
FREDERICK W. LEDGER, Architect, 3 Lombard Court. Brixham. Messrs. G. S. & N. G. BRIDGMAN, Architects, 
Mr. William Burrell, Surveyor, 9 Adam Street, Adelphi. Torquay and Paignton. 

Woodward ; ; , : ; ; 3'£,2,2090K0G Hoscoop & SPARK, Brixham (accepted) . ae A -fey a at 
Bryant & Son ° ry ‘ « ° . ° 2,175 oO 
J. Smith . ° . : - : : [2 O4F IO vEO COVENTRY. — 
W. Notley’. F 3 - ‘ é . 2,020 0 oO| For Engineer’s Work in connection with the Heating and 
Gregory . : : 4 ‘ ; «2 2,0007:0.7.0 Hot and Cold Water Supplies, for the Baths Committee, 
Potter : : : ; ; : 2538095 16:0) FO Coventry. 
B. E. Nightingale. ; : ; : ONT eae 10) Benham & Co..- : . ' ‘ - 1, 3,47e eo 
Mills. : - , é - - j «21,980 ,.0 0 Russell & Co. . r 5 ; . 7 «2,07 SomeaaO 
Adams ., m é ; : : - eel OG som) 0) Jeffries : : : 2 - ; . 2,050 sama 
Reynolds . : . ‘ : . : “4 1,070. 0.50 Pulsometer Company : : : : . 02,4005 Gaus 
Martin Taylor . : : ‘ : : mp 1,007, 20 0 RAINBOW ENGINEERING COMPANY (accepted) 2,300 0 0 
Murdoch & Cameron : . ‘ : «2237.00.80 
For Alterati d Ree No.8 one Street, Barnstaple ee Saas ‘ : t : tee he eee 
or Alterations an : ; ; x ; : ; : ; E ‘ 
for Messrs. Arnold Perrett & Co., Limited. Mr. A. SS a 1,650 0 0 
THORNE, Architect, Cross Street, Barnstaple. DEPTFORD. 


R. Harding, Barnstaple. / : ‘ . £422 
H. Burgess, Barnstaple ’ : ; 5 385 
J. Thorne & W. Slee, Barnstaple ; : 2. 335 


For Taking Down and Rebuilding Stables and Granary in the 
Rear of 103 High Street, Deptford, for Mr. James Murray. 
Mr. JOHN JAMES Downes, Architect, 11 The Parade, 


o0o00 
@y (e) {ey (6) 


SANDERS & RIDGE, Barnstaple (accepted) BK Lewisham High Road. 
BUCKHAVEN. R. Soper 3 fs ee 
For Laying Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, &c., and Cast-iron A, Wilson . ‘ , . . . . - “1j510) OF 
Turned and Bored Pipes for Outlets. Mr. R. HENDERSON, LS D. Leng . ss at . , : . 1,018 0 0 
Engineer, High Street, Burntisland. W. H. Lorden & Son . : . : <4 f BIL ae 
R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh : : : $24,200 40 £9 T. R. Best (accepled) ‘ : . ‘jah poe meet 
Kennedy & White, Kirkcaldy . “4 . 3,938 16 5]| For Repairs to Normandy Wharf, Ravensbourne Street, 
W. Chalmers, Burntisland ‘ ‘ ; ~ gate daa So Deptford, for Mr. Walter C. Mockford. Mr. JOHN 
Paton & Co., Glasgow. ; : : ih LOmeO JAMES Downes, Architect, 11 The Parade, Lewisham 

J. Mackay & Son, Crieff . ; ; 4 Sip OSC alt High Road. 


D. Wilson, Kirkcaldy : ; p : 5 ope te ee) A. Wilson . : ‘ 5 : ‘ . . £195 15 0 


T. CHALMERS, Leven (accepted) . : ees 00 OLS « 
DERBY. 
ha CHESHUNT. For Supply of Electric Light, Derby. Sir FREDERICK BRAM- 
For . Laying in Sewer, Prospect Road, Cheshunt, for the WELL and Mr. Harris, Engineers. 
Cheshunt Local Board. Build 
T. Matthews, Cheshunt 4 "3. (-pt. se aye oe ge SEO Walt tnet aver ot 3 e 
T. Adams? Kingsland’. fy gs sec) anal enon Ome Walkerdine & Co. . 2 - £3,870 4 3 
J. Jackson, Enfield. . : ; ‘ . 127.00 Engineer’s estimate ; , ’ : «7» OOO Bia ane 
E. J. Betts, Enfield ©. : 5 : 5 ff fed Om Engines and Dynamos. 
W. Pavey, Winchmore Hill (accepted) Books 21% og eh Sa Siemens Bros. - . ; 4 : ) 10,78 14gemrO 
Surveyor’s estimate 5 A F ; LOO LO. Oo Engineer’s estimate : : ; ‘ . 10,5096, O9kG 


PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


Rozst. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
orening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
l'ghts, whatever their size, weight, 
cr position. Continuous ranges 0! 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by Rost. ADAMS’S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 
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ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Conservatories, &ec. Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 
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The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., | 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Kod and Regulator, or Cord. | 


a 
2) 
SPECIALTIES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, ma 

Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Oasements and Frames, Architectural and other Metal 
‘ Weatherproof Metal-tongued Casemezt 


Work, &c., &c 
Bolt, Neat, strong and efficient. 


ROBT. ADAMS, No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 


"Ty F 5 section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles, 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, $B. “= team bo xed where tho space insuetont 
: ie 3 for anything else. This Bolt is neat, strong, 

Telegrams:—@ Robert Adams, London.” and reliable 
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No. 1909.-_New and special solid seotion 
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ELTHAM. 
For Repairs to Elderslie, Eltham, 
Robinson, R.N. Mr. JOHN JAMES 


11 The Parade, Lewisham eee Road. 


T. Mitchell . 


GREENOCK. 


For Construction of Outfall Sewer at Cartsdyke Harbour, for 


the Greenock Board of Police. 
Burgh Surveyor. 
A. L. Stark & Sons, Coatbridge 
R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh 
Re Aitkenhead & Sons, Greenock 
Jabaird,Ayr: .: . 
Miller & ce Greenock e 
KERR & MELVILLE, Renfrew (accepted 


HAYWARD’S HEATH. 
Fo: Formation of Road and Sewer, about 950 Feet in Length, 
for the Hayward’s Heath Local Board. Mr. WILLIAM 


BEACH, Surveyor, Hayward’s Heath. 
J. G. B. Marshall, Brighton 
T. Adams, Wood Green 
A. T. Catley, London . 
S. Kavanagh, Surbiton ; 
W. H. Hobman & Co.,, Brighton ; 
W. LANGRIDGE, Croydon (accepted) : 


HORBURY. 


For Works, Wakefield Road Footway, for the Local Board. 


Mr. T. CHARLES, Surveyor, las 
F. Taylor, Wakefield = : 
we). 62 Ds Godfrey, Ossett 
H. Wainwright, Horbury . 
G. HAMPSHIRE, Horbury (accepted) . 


HOLNE. 


For Building House at Holne, for the Hon. R. Dawson, J.P. 
Mr. W. M. TOLLIT, Architect, Totnes. 


F. Easterbrook, Holne, Ashburton 


———— 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4. & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPBAGUE’S TABLES, wpon application, or stamped di-ected 
envelope 


Ewarts 346 EystonRl 
‘Hor Lightning © 


= 


BATH 


iN S Minutes. Ge ser. 
SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


_ Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Oraughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour rrinters. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Tllustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Kent, 


for Commander 


Downe s, Architect, Hospital. 


LONDON. 


For Execution of Drainage and other,Works at the Northern 
Messrs. PENNINGTON & BRIDGEN, Architects. 


J. Neave, Forest Hill £2 §34 “46 46 
‘ i Le 2 0 O T. Adams, Wood Green 1,903 171 
F. C. Stokes & Co., Walworth . 1,676. SO 
J. Cowper, Brixton : 1,494 18 .o 
G. Bell, Tottenham . 1,480 0 O 
B. Finch & Ce., Belvedere Road 1,455. .9 40 
Mr. A.- J. TURNBULL, Wall & Co., Kentish Town 134.54 OmO 
W. Reason, Clerkenwell ; el, 340 OmmO 
. £1,035 8 10 | For Erection and Maintenance of Isolation Ward, and Lava- 
969 15 1 tory and Bathroom Annexe to Infirmary, Feltham 

, 926 18 o Industrial School, for the County Council. 
’ , 851 12 5 Reed, Blight & Co., Limited : £2) 264 ei fo) 
? 785 8 6 W. H. Lascelles & Co. DAZT fo) 
) : 669 13 5 F, G. Chapman 2,047 5 2 
G. Gray ZOO3 0.2: 0 
G. Gibson . 05-12. 8 
Robinson & Francis . 1,938 4. 8 
Maxwell Bros., Limited T0107 0.0 
iow x Collinson . 1,700 1350 
C. Jackson 3 ee Tess O 
» + £932 © ©] For Alterations and Decorations at No. 194 Queen’s Gate, for 
: - 810 0 0 Mr. W. Norton. Mr. R. A. Briccs, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, 
Prom oO 2 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate Street Without. 
» 701 10 IT Messrs. Pryce, Cruxson & Leigh, Surveyors, 17 Victoria 

- 697 0 0 Street, Westminster. 

afters Fenn 2951 20-0 Foster & Dicksee £3887 0 oO 
Harrison & Spocner . 3,070" 0.4.0 
B. E. Nightingale 31335) 10. 0 
Holloway Bros.. : Sveti Kol 6: 
Patman & Fotheringham . 27a. O20 


For Repairing and Painting Factory Offices at Nos 64, 66, 68 


, - £354 10 o and 70 Gray’s Inn Road, for Messrs. Francis & Co. Mr. 
‘ 346 Io oO WALTER GRAVES, Architect, Winchester House, Old 
, BAZ 18 + 90 Broad Street. 
 gneN oe feo. B. E. Nightingale £113 0 oO 
Pitman & Son List OO 
Shaw Li2aO".0 
Maxwell Bros. OK 
D’Oyley & Co. 105) OpsO 
Houghton & Son. 93.050 
. £288 15 oO Seigmann 85 10 oO 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament Si., S.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and Enlarged for 1892, 
Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c. = on ies 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


Bevelled Wood Block 4 


Flooring. 


REGD. No. 60,808, 

Sole Proprietors — 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Gt. Grimsby. 


SPECIALTY— 
** Baltie ; 
Redwood.” ge 


Prize Medai, 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards. 
Sanitary Exhibi- 
tious, 1885 and 1886. 


fe 


0. SIMPSON & C0. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Adouldings. 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING, 


SAW MILLS:— 
HEDON ROAD, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c.. best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


> SHAKESPEARE 
me PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAR.- 


J WIPE ELL RO? 


~ Mannfactuxers of 


HULL. 


VOLUME XxXLVYVIiII. 


OF 
Tre AR © Eat Eek: 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
175 STRAND, LONDON, 


OFFICE : W.C. 


%4%5S DUNCANNON S? LONDONW.C. 


UANTITIES, &c, ELECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Tithograrhy, at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices 


Quantities’? Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5in neat and strong drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s. or made to order. Plans 
copied, reduced, enlarged, coloured._W. HARDAKER, Electro- 
grapher, 21 Cursitor Street, EC, 
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LONDON—continued. 

For Building Ward’s Schools, Thames Embankment, for the 
Land and City Courts’ Committee of the Corporation of 
the City of London. 


A. Kellett mae 3,855 0 oO 
Lascelles . 19,759 9 0} 
Chessum . A 19,610 0 O 
Lawrance & Son 18,800 0 oO 
Charteris ; 18,547 0 O 
J. T. Chappell 18,547 0 O 
Brass & Son 17,643) OmsO 
Nightingale 17,547 60-9 
Kirk & Randall 1742 Om OMnC 
Kilby & Gayford T% 2308 70-0 
Perry & Co. 227) OO 
Mowlem & Co. 16,976 0 Oo 
Atherton & Latta 16,812 0 0 


For Erection of Stabling, &c., an ‘Outbuildings at Wanstead. | 
Mr. HERBERT RICHES, Architect and Surveyor, 3 Crooked 
Lane, King William Street, 


F, L. Willmott 7504 ORO 
J. Jolliffe 72015 OFaO 
North Bros. . 690 0 O 
T. OSBORN & Sons (accepted) . 683 0 0 
For Rebuilding Premises 24, 25 and 26 Long Acre. Mr. C. A. 

Lecc, Architect, 13 Grafton Street, Mile End. Mr..W. 

Hawker, Surveyor. 

FE, Oak Wood Ef, OOS AO 0, 
Patman & F otheringham L93qg Oe} 
Howard & Co. gieu Wiley Ke: 
Nightingale . ‘ Gaul eh ey 


ST. ALBANS, 


MANNINGTREE. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Wesleyan Schools, Man- 
ningtree, Essex. Mr. J. W. START, F.S.I., Architect and 
Surveyor, Cups Chambers, Colchester. 


T. Canham, Weeley . ; 3 4 ‘ £245 oOo oO 
S. Parsons, Manningtree ; ‘ 249 0 O 
F. Dupont, Colchester 230 .0.°O 
T. Corrington, Manningtree 232 0 0 
Ripper Bros., Hedingham 2598 9 
F, B. Capon, Manningtree . 230 0 O 
G. R. Hawkins, Monks Eleigh Zizi yt 
yo Fenn, Ardleigh 210 SG 

. WEL HAM, Clacton- on-Sea (accepted) 2049 6 


UTTOXETER. 


For Construction of Brick Service Reservoir and Iron Pipe 
Water Mains, &c., for New Waterworks for the Uttoxeter 
Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. W. H. RADFORD, Engi- 
neer, Angel Row, Nottingham. 


Rawson, Pointon & Co., Longton . . £10,000 0 oO 
Brown, Philips & Co., Liverpool .° 4,966. S6586 
H. Vickers, Nottingham : F ; . 93557 9eeo ao 
J. Bentley, Leicester 3314 0 0 
J. F. Price, Nottingham . 3,557 7700 
J. Dale, Northwich . wg 2,950 0 Oo 
hs Tomlinson, Derby : ; E 2;824°"0 £0 
G. Law, Kidderminster . 2,797) O10 
es I. Nevitt, Stafford . 2,567 0° °0 
Gu _ Topp, Derby (accepted) 2,735 70 10 
Cast-iron Pipes, Special Castings, &c. 
2,320 19 


For Extension of the Public Library Buildings, St. Albans. 


Mr. GEORGE ForpD, Architect. 
J. & W. Savage, St. Albans. 
C, Chamberlain, St. Albans 


TAUNTON. 


For Building Detached House, Taunton. Mr. F. W. ROBERTS, | 


M.S.A., Architect, 2 
Alex: Poole, Ilminster . 
GOVIER & 


Hammet Street, Taunton. 


MANNING, Taunton (accepted). 


C. E. Firmstone & Bros., Stourbridge 


4 

Newton, Chambers & Co. : oa ay LA ee 

Butterley Cou : i” os . ©2040 16095 

Coq; Nevitt; Stafford A 2,017 (IOS 

ae 5 i F. Silvester & Co., Newcastle. 2,010 0 6 
Clay Cross Co. 1,966 17 6 

Cochrane & Co. , Dudley . : 1,901, T2mae 

J. & S. Roberts, "West Bromwich 15935 2a00 

C. G. Wallis, Uttoxeter : : : 1,915) Onno 

Staveley Coal & Iron Co., Chesterfield : 1,913.19) £0 

7.0702 O4gO J. Oakes & Co., London . 1,894 12% «0 
495 15 oO STANTON IRONWORKS Co. (accepted) . LAZSuk2 0 


Fegpreanss~ 


THE DENSMORE. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty dayg’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it Es order for two years free of any charge. 

WO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge—thus one Dee OES per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machin 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WOR 

If yourequire anythingin Tebemine Supplies, 
give usa calland look over ourstock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
Tuition ‘Se ia < PBOEE ere Writers on pppncettony 
Telephone No, 1132 


ART METAL WORK, 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


STAINED 
GLASS. 


AND 
ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION, 


Rogue — 


Ag Farritgdon St., E.G. 


SCOTLA 


OY Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


ee 
OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 
(—- JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. 


The 
Most Durable, 
Economical, Simple, 
and Efficient Range in the 
Market. 


ZENS 3, 


wt eT 


Sa ELE EEE ait 


PRIGE_LIST POST FREE. 


They are Portable, cannot 
get out of order, will Cure 
Smoky Chimneys, and have 
larger Ovens and Boilers 

than any others. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
’ TORQUAY. WAKEFIELD —continued. 

For Additions to the eed Castle Coffee Tavern, Union | For Alterations to the United Methodist Free Church, East 
Street. Messrs. G. S. & N. G. BRIDGMAN, Architects, Ardsley, near Wakefield. Mr. ARNOLD S. NICHOLSON, 
Torquay. Architect, City Chambers, Wakefield. 

RABBICH & BROWN, Paignton (accepted) . ne A300 OL LO J. & J. Mountain, Wakefield, joiner. : . £210 0 0 
A. Furness, Ardsley, bricklayer ‘ 49 401 GS 

. Richardson, East Ardsley, plumber and glazier Aor Teen 

WAKEFIELD. Edward Wilson, Morley, plasterer. “ls Ove 

For Building Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, Kirkhamgate,| James Richardson, East Ses ds ey) painter. 9.908 


Wakefield. Mr. ARNOLD S. NICHOLSON, Architect and Total 6 
Surveyor, City Chambers, Wakefield. Quantities by the Obani: ; - £325 7 
Architect. For Proposed Houses, Pinderfield Road, for Mr. Councillor 


A. Ramsden, Kirkhamgate, builder. - eedO' Oyo Joseph Nicholson, Wakefield. Mr. ARNOLD S$. NICHOL- 
Newsome & Johnson, Wakefield, ee and SON, Architect, City Chambers, Wakefield. 
joiner : St : E263 OF O James Bramald, Wakefield, joiner : Btu zZ0% O>- 0 
C. F. Rycroft, Wakefield, slater . , 40 10 oO Thos. Ellis, Wakefield, plumber and glazier mr a43--0" 6 
J. Snowden & Sons, Ossett, plumber and glazier 27100 John Platts, Wakefield, plasterer ‘ ; Pe 412O.FO 0 
T. C. Tattersall, Wakefield, ’ plasterer : : +) eA Sy Sia Grr. Rycroft, Wakefield, slater . : ; ASX foie) 
G. Powell, Wakefield, painter 4 : : ae Loris | 0; Geo. Powell, Wakefield, painter : : , wt 104 0 
Total : : oy ae Wane) Total : : pgeaWdO: O 
For Proposed Houses, Denby Dale Road, Wakefield, for Mr. WALLASEY. 
J. W. Murgatroyd. Mr. ARNOLD S. NICHOLSON, Archi- | For Building Villa at Wallasey, Cheshire, for Mr. W. Field 
tect, City Chambers, Wakefield. Cox. Mr. T. C. Eppy, Architect, 30 North John Street, 
woe: Wilson, Wakefield, bricklayer P £440 oO Liverpool. Quantities by Mr. R. Keamroth. 
Newsome & Johnson, Wakefield, jOINerI gem 24 MONRO : : Villa. Addenda. 
J. Reynolds, Wakefield, plasterer : ‘ RRO STAY A Tomkinson & Sons, Liverpool . £1,187 0 0 £239 0 0 
R. Mitchell, Wakefield, slater. Lp 4ginodo Bleakley & Co., Birkenhead. Ie) GS 250 -0~ @ 
G. F. Wild, "Wakefield, "plumber and glazier . EES IIP EO J. Shaw, Birkenhead. . . 1,096 16 6 197 16 6 
G. Powell, ‘Wakefield, painter. ; 8 to o| For Building Bungalow at Wallasey. Mr. T. C. EspDy, Archi- 
Ha tect. Quantities by Mr. R. Keamroth. 
Bungalow. Addenda. 
gy Vite WEA 8Onts 1 4 McFall, Liverpool © °°. . 41,546. 6 Mom eaeer3, G 
For Proposed Houses, Brunswick Street, Wakefield, for Mr. Hells, Piscard ”. . : 1,235 (Omaa S4an0 0 
J. W. Kitchen. Mr, ARNOLD S. NICHOLSON, Architect, Tipping, Liscard . : ‘ ; 91,002, Gure Go 5° 6 
City Chambers, Wakefield. Naylor, Liverpool : ; + 7 10480 VOmrG 48 9 Oo 
Samuel Storr, Wakefield, bricklayer . ; 2 CQO 0 Bleakley, Birkenhead . : ot OOO. sOLae 60 0 0 
J. & J. Mountain, Wakefield, joiner. ; 5d Ro eee: Burt, Liverpool . ; : f O71 «G "6 49 0 O 
joseph Reynolds, Wakefield, plasterer : tie Si os Is iakiy, Crosbie, Liverpool . : ; 969 0 oO 63 I0 oO 
Thos. Ellis, Wakefield, plumber and glazier eo oO Adams, Liverpool : : 4 968 0 o .7 Ou oO 
Cav. Rycroft, Wakefield, slater . : waste O- 0 Musker, Bootle . : : : 960 0 oO Seber 4S. 
G. Powell, Wakefield, painter ; : ‘ : OPFg 0 Burns, Liverpool. : ; : O55 HOO 5c. -Ouae 
—- Lonsdale, Bootle : : ; Gels} OS ORAS 
Total ; 563 19 71 Jones& Bancioft, Oxton SB OM IOnLO iG) Or 


m GRIST & TURNER. 


Head Offices: 53 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Branch Office:—Gl Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘The Sphinx.” A Patent Movable Tables 
Telephone ; and a new Automatic Switch for Intercommunieation, “” 
provisionally protected. 
Architects are invited to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &c. f 
All kinds of Installation Work executed with the highest class of materialsand workmanship. | 


yo 4 ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS, =... 


Lo aay = FIRE ALARMS, &c. sts 


Registered 
Patent No. 5,008, 1890. PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. “Wace.tan 
ee eee al 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


er ERS. SE ie ADJUSTMENT 
: { TN | FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS| = __ 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. The WIEMOS fs 


worked with a rod 
If you have not already received our REDUCED | §t eadiece cord. at 


Ss From 8s. 6d. each. 
SILENS FOR 


i t ] t, 
Ee fob ea indo pe PRICE LIST, dated pop 1, 1890, please | and can be fixed t6 
I ither t 
FAN LIGHTS. before the public. Write Tee Sea pe 


| outwards, no cutting 

| away of frame re- 

quired. When work- 

a & y ed with a rod is most 


efficient for Public 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, Buildings, as the key 

| can e loose, or 

226 High Holborn, W. C.; 109 Hope Street, | Price Lists, Illustra- 

i da Testimo- 

Glasgow; and Silens Works. BEAREOEO 1 () nials, aritéine below. 

‘ ; 7 PD ; For Continuous and 

Telegraphic Address: “SILENS, BRADFORD.” | 9... Lights, Esti- 
Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. | ™tes given. 

CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 


STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND, THE “ VWILMOS ” 


raise and lower any Skylight. 


are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each, 
Tf dimensions are given, we can 


Tliese SKYLIGHT OPENERS 
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TRADE NOTES. Kitley. It is blended with the rose-colour tinted marble from 
‘ ' Radford, and white Sicilian ; 1,300 pieces, in squares and half 
THE new Dom Hotel at Cologne, which will, when com- squares, are being used to cover a superficial area of 36 yards. 
pleted, be one of the finest hotels upon the Rhine, is being | Other floors treated in a similar manner by Messrs. Goad have: 
fitted with seven Otis hydraulic elevators. One of these is @/ been sent to Kiungani chapel, and Christ church (Zanzibar), 
large passenger elevator for the use of the guests ; another is a | New Raadzaal, Bloemfontein, and the parish churches of Penk- 
freight elevator, but of such construction that the car can be ridge, Salcombe and Meavy. The same firm have just com- 
used for passenger service if desired. These two elevators are pleted 150 marble columns, varying in length from 4 to 5 feet,. 
fitted with the Otis governor and rope safeties, and their | ang from 4 to 5 inches in diameter, for Budleigh Salterton. 
general construction is the same as that of the elevators, which | church, They are preparing 90 feet lineal of marble steps for 
are well known to Londoners at the Savoy, Victoria and other | the same church, and a magnificent font for St. John’s church,. 
hotels. Besides these passenger elevators there are three Kensington, the bowl of which weighs about 30cwt. In monu- 
elevators of similar construction, but without safety appliances, | mental work Messrs. J. & E. Goad have recently completed. 
for kitchen service. The cars of these machines are so con- | several handsome memorials, amongst these a very fine wheel. 
structed that passengers cannot ride, and safety appliances are | cross in white marble, with the passion flower carved in stem 
therefore unnecessary. Two short direct-acting lifts for small | and moulded bases, which was erected at Holyhead in. 
loads complete the installation. The rise of these direct-acting memory of the late Admiral McKenzie. 


lifts is very small, for, as is well known, the American Elevator A ; y : 
Company never construct ram machines for anything but the AT the meeting of the Coventry City Council, Mr, Edward: 
i in their. ude ae - Burgess, architect, submitted drawings and specifications for 
very shortest rises, as, In their Judgment, such is not good ’ : ’ L 
a rice the restoration of the stonework of the north window of 
P S ; tant WiGEeuhane Gereniinieeaeon cian St. Mary’s Hall. It was agreed that tenders for the execution, 
SoA eaesie Y ae pee rc role oth y ht nS “"d Y | of the work should be obtained from the following firms :— 
Mr, George Wragge, Vito iea ae ~ Wrougabiron wincows | Mr. C. Gray Hill, Coventry; Mr. G. L. Taylor, Coventry 3 


and casements for H.M. Office of Works of the Telegraph , ? aul ; 
Factories, London, and the Parcel Post Office, Manchester (up- ea cers Smith & Sons, Leamington ; Mr. Thompson,. 


wards of 20,000 superficial feet and 400 casements). He has ey = wh s sae d 
also further contracts for the Office on hand, the whole of the} . THE Birmingham City Council have a Opts a recommenda- 
casements of the University College, Liverpool, under Mr. | tion of the Baths and Parks Committee and authorised them 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A.; upwards of 600 of their special Hopper | t© undertake the substantial repair of the roof over the first- 
class swimming-baths at Kent Street, at an estimated cost of 


ventilators for the new infirmary, West Derby Union, Liver- : 
pool, under Mr. Lancester, architect, and in addition the window | 490% The baths cost 23,900/., and 19,400/. has been paid off. 
gearing, electric bells, telephones, and the gates, railings and THE Infectious Hospital, Widnes, is being warmed and 
balustrades and lightning-conductors. He is also just now | ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates. 
completing the steel and gun-metal fronts to the cases for the | and patent Manchester stoves, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland,, 
reception of the Althorp Library, recently purchased by Mrs. | of Manchester. 

Rylands, to which he is fitting special gun-metal bolts and THE new Technical School, Ringsend, co. Dublin, is: 
locks of anew kind. This is an important order. The case- | nearing completion, and the scheme of ventilation is being car- 
ments and the whole of the window-gearing of the Claybury | ried out on the “ Climax” Ventilating Company’s system, their 
Asylum have also been recently completed under Mr. Hine, | patent direct-acting roof ventilators teing used for the extrac— 


architect. tion of vitiated air and improved inlet panels for admission of 
AT the Phoenix Marble Works, Plymouth, Messrs. J. & E. | fresh air. 
Goad have now in hand work for an artistic floor for the AT Mickleton Manor, Gloucestershire, a very deep boring: 


chancel of Gulval church, Penzance. The floor is composed of _ of considerable interest to. geological research, for which 
tiles made in the geometrical shapes used in tesselated pave- | object it was carried out, has just been successfully brought to a: 
ments, the marble being from the variegated green obtained at | completion by Messrs. Legrand & Sutcliff, hydraulic engineers, 


BAXENDALE’S (ere) BELL SIGNALLING & SPEAKING TUBE. 


The great benefit of this Apparatus (as shown in the draw= 
ings) is the Speaking Apparatus and Bell being combined in: 
Yyyy one; it can be used as a Signal Bell only, or as a Speaking: 
Y Tube if required. It is almost indestructible, its different 
parts being so simple. 


Wo Puffing or Blowing required. 

\ NOT IN USE eB aN A can have pre sent on Boh Shee 

Simpler and better than Electric Bells or M. P, and Whistles, 
The Glasgow Municipal Offices are 

fitted up with these Speaking Tubes. 

The York Municipal Offices are fitted up 

with over 50 Speaking Tubes. 


-BAXENDALE & CO., 


MANCHESTER & EDINBURGH. 


BATH STONE FIRMS, Lro. 


TELEGRAMS— LONDON PEPOTS— 


LOCH ot Head Offices: TES AAITEE. = cwk. westsourne Park, w. 


L. & S.W.R., NINE Etms, S.W, 


WKS P INCORPORATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Litd., 
9 Ap R.J. MARSH & CO., 54., S. R. NOBLE, SIONE BROS., Ltd. 


| ad 


Vt 


g ¢— MMMM oe 
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. MONK’S PARK, pd BOX GROUND. 


‘) a 
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FLUAT E ter serdening and Preserving Building Stones and Marbles. Apply to the BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATH, 
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London. After passing through some 121 feet of middle lias, 
marlstone, sand and shell, the lower lias clays and limestones 
proved to be 1,120 feet thick. Below these came the Rhetic 
beds, and at 1,315 feet the Keuper marls were reached, into 
which the boring penetrated 27 feet, gypsum being found in the 
last 2 feet. The total depth of the boring is thus 1,342 feet, or 
over a quarter of a mile deep. 

THE new schools of the New Hebburn School Board are 
being ventilated on the Baird-Thompson system, their latest 
improved exhaust roof ventilators and air-inlet ventilators being | 
introduced throughout. The same is also being applied to the | 
Oldham Schools. 

| 
| 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Midlothian County Council have authorised the general 
committee to obtain by private Act special powers to enable 
them to proceed with the extension of the County Buildings. 


THE sanitary officers of Bray have made a recommendation | 
to the Town Commissioners that a cottage hospital should be 
erected, the Loughlinstown Workhouse Hospital being situated | 
at too great a distance in emergency cases, such as would | 
happen in an outbreak of cholera. 

THE Manchester Guardian says the levelling of the entire 
floor of the nave of Manchester Cathedral is at last completed, | 
and though services have so far not been resumed in the nave, ' 
visitors can now enter the cathedral by the new south porch. | 
The general effect of the restoration is now seen to great ad- 
vantage, and altogether the nave presents a very stately though 
light and cheerful appearance. The new south porch, erected 
at the cost of a well-known citizen, is also practically completed, 
while the beautifully designed baptistry chapel, at the south- | 
west end of the nave—which is being erected by another well- | 
known Manchester family—is on the eve of completion. | 

THE spire of St. Barnabas’ Church, Parliament Street, 
Liverpool, being in a dangerous condition, is being taken down 
by Mr. Ed. Burns, contractor, under the direction of Mr. T. C. 
Ebdy, of North John Street, the architect to the trustees. The 
whole church is to come down shortly, and the stone and 
material will be used in building a church at Anfield, to 
accommodate about 700. 

THE memorial-stone of an institute for canal boatmen has 
been laid at Port Dundee, Glasgow. When completed the 
building will contain a library, hall and drying-closet, and on 


the first floor a large classroom and apartments for the superin- 
tendent and caretaker. The total cost is to be 5,o00/. The 
architects are Messrs. John Honeyman & Keppie, Glasgow. 

AT the meeting of the Chesterfield Town Council it was 
agreed to apply to the Local Government Board for their 
sanction for borrowing 2,800/., with which to erect eighteen 
cottages on land belonging to the Corporation in Derby Road. 

THE Glasgow Workmen’s Dwellings Company have erected 
at a cost of 8,000/. two large blocks of model buildings upon a 
site having a frontage to Rottenrow on the north and overlook- 
ing High Street on the south. In connection with the buildings 
are halls which have been let to the University Settlement, or 
Toynbee Association, for use as recreation and class rooms. 
Apart from these there are seventeen houses of one room and 
forty of two rooms, All the fifty-seven houses were let before 
they were ready for occupation. The inhabitants of the model 
village number in all 171, the average earnings of each house- 
hold being stated at 23s. 3d. per week. In addition to the 
erection of new houses, the company aims at the restoration 
and improvemeut of old property which may come into its 
hands, and in this connection four tenements of small houses 
at the corner of Brook and George Streets, in the east end of 
the city, have been bought and repaired. 

THE sub-committee of the Cleansing and Lighting Com- 
mittee of the Edinburgh Town Council have approved of sites 
for refuse-destructors, viz) Meadowbank, Lochend ; Cameron 
Bank, Tynecastle ; and Craigleith Quarry. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE Bolton Corporation have decided that the town 
shall be supplied with the electric light. The system adopted 
is also to be capable of driving the tramcars, which will 
probably be taken over by the Corporation at the expiration of 
the lease next year. The capital at present sunk in the gas 
undertaking is over 600,000/., and the profits last year were 
18,000/. 


THE following letter is published in the S/andard of the 
18th inst. :—“ Str,—We noticed in the Standard of Saturday a 
letter from Mr. Sydney Hodges, reporting his success in pro- 
jecting a large and highly luminous letter on to the clouds. May 
we point out, however, through your columns that we fore- 
stalled this demonstration? In March last we protected an 


——— 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


s. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 
Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floorsand StreetPaving. 


“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE Lis Lrg, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


PILKINGTON & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
Monument Chambers, 
KING WILLIAM 
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ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
3 always en hand. 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON 


Natls, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ABD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


London ,1862, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


THE WOOD CARVING CO, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalledfor Quality ,Colour, and Durablity. 
Highest Award: GoldMedal, g 
castle Exhibition 1887. 

LIGHT SEA GREEN. 

a7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. e 

DARK GREEN. 

FoR PRIOHS AND THERMS APPLY TO THE SHORETARY, 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 
(LIMITED), 

Commercial Street, Birmingham, 
Manufacturers by Patent Process of 
MOULDINGS, FRIEZES, PANELS, and 
FURNITURE, for Builders, Decorators, Shipbuilders, 
&e., in Oak, Walnut, &c. 


International Exhibition. 
LIMITED, 
Illustrated Price List on application. 


No. 58.—7}d. ft. 


London Agents—CHALKLEY & CO., 


90-91 QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 


Sh 
Yy 


THE LIMMER 


Telegrams :— dee 
“LIMMER, LONDON,” br 


EORMOE BLOCK 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’a 
Offices, 2 MOORGATH STREET, LONDON, £.O. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 

Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 

Breweries, 
Lavatories, 


particulars 
can be obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to 1G 

PALMERSTON 
BUILDINGS, 

ULD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 


WOOD -BLOCK PAVING 


—- . WHITE’s SYSTEM) 


| For Churches, Schools, 
THOS. GREGORY & CO, 
OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 


\\ Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particular 
\ 
NV Woop PaviING AND STEAM 
j Joinzry Works, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s, 6d. 


on application to 
M Clapham Junction, 8.W. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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invention for projecting letters and other matter on the clouds, 
‘and succeeded in effectually accomplishing our purpose. Our 
first experiments were carried out at Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Rawson’s works. The electric light was supplied by this firm, 
and the special optical apparatus was constructed by the firm 
of Dallmeyer.- We may mention that we not only succeeded in 
projecting images of letters, landscapes, &c., on natural clouds, 
but also on artificial clouds, so that we were practically inde- 
pendent of the weather. Our invention was the subject of a 
leader in the evening edition of the S/amdard, among other 
papers, at the date the patent was taken out.—We are, Sir, 
your obedient servants, CHARLES HYATT-WOOLF, ARTHUR E, 
HAYMAN, ALEXANDER D. R. JAMESON. 78 Fleet Street, 
. London, E.C. : October 17.” 


VARIETIES. 


AT their studio, 6 High Street, Shoreditch, Messrs. Nicholls 
& Clarke have now on view a two-light stained memorial 
window, executed by them for St. George’s Church, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. One light represents the “ Nativity,” while the 
‘«‘ Adoration of the Shepherds” is portrayed in tke other. The 
cartoons have evidently been drawn by no mean artist, while 
the canopy and base are well in keeping with the subjects. 
The work is creditable throughout, of a pure brilliancy, with 
just as much shade as is requisite. We understand that the 
church referred to has been newly decorated by the firm in 
question, whe have also mace alterations to it, and filled in 
besides the whole of the nave windows with ornamental glass. 
It is reported that they have likewise in hand several small 
memorial windows for St. Peter’s Church, Walthamstow. 


WITH the view of affording much-needed facilities for traffic 
in Meadow Lane, between the centre of Leeds and the thickly- 
populated districts of Dewsbury Road, Beeston Hill and Hol- 
beck, a sub-committee of the Leeds Corporation recommends 
the purchase of an area of 5,000 square yards at a cost of about 
17,coo/. 

THE Local Government Board have sanctioned a loan for 
1,300/, for a new reservoir, together with the acquisition of a 
spring for the extension of the water supply to Matlock Bath. 
The Local Board have ordered tenders to be obtained for the 
works. The engineer to the scheme is Mr. W. H. Radford, 
C.E., of Nottingham. 
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THE Chesterfield Rural Sanitary Authority have instructed 
Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, to act as consulting 
engineer and report on a scheme drawn out by Mr. Robinson, 
their surveyor, for the sewerage and sewage disposal of 
Ashover, 

IN consequence of Mr. W. W. Kelly’s present tenancy of 
the Princess’s Theatre expiring on the 27th inst. ‘““A Royal 
Divorce” (notwithstanding its unabated success), must be with- 
drawn on Wednesday evening, October 26, when it will reach 
its 350th representation. On Thursday afternoon and evening, 
October 27, Mr. Kelly will take a well-deserved benefit, for 
which a host of talented artistes have volunteered their 
services. 


AT the new offices of the Leith Dock Commissioners, at 
Tower Place, a group of sculpture has been completed, the 
Scotsman says, to fill up the pediment over the entrance door. 
The pediment, measuring 13 feet by 5 feet at extremes, forms an 
important feature in the facade ; and this spirited group naw 
carved greatly enhances its appearance. The group consists of 
two seated figures, male and female, supporting a shield in the 
centre, on which is carved the date 1892. The figures are sur- 
rounded by symbols of the uses for which the building was 
erected. The male figure is seated on a bale of goods, with his 
right hand resting on an anchor ; while the female holds in her 
left hand the helm, with a barrel of merchandise at her side. 
The work was designed and carried out by Mr. Birnie Rhind, 
sculptor, Edinburgh. 


AN inquiry was held by the Local Government Board at 
Oxford, in the Council Chamber, in regard to the application of 
the City Council for sanction to borrow 15,000/. for laying cut 
cemeteries, and 3,053/. for purposes of sewage disposal and 
street improvement, works of surface drainage, and the 
erection of stables and a footbridge. Mr. W. H. White, the 
city engineer, explained the manner in which the drains had 
been laid, and said no drain would be closer than 6 or 8 feet 
from the graves. Mr. Challenor asked if the permission of 
the Thames Conservancy had been cbtained to the draining of 
the cemetery into the watercourse which ran into the Thames. 
Mr. White said that was not thought necessary. The drainage 
was carried out in the way all new cemeteries were drained 
now. Dr. Woodforde pointed out that it was possible that 
in future years the water from the cemetery might be somewhat 
offensive. Mr. W. W. Fisher explained that the water which 
ran from the cemetery was of better quality than that which 
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Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces. Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 


‘‘Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting Fire, 


‘WELLS LIGHT 


(WALLWORK & WELLS’ PATENTS) 


ST | I 
PORTABLE LICHT FROM OIL UP TO 4,000 C.P, 


FoR BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS. 
THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL LAMP. 
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Many Others. 


*49 GOVERNMENTS. 


G. WRIGHT &S CoO. BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring dis- 


credit on our system. All the UNIQUE 
FEATURES in our Lamps, the outcome of 
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PROTECTED oven 50 xp ronsicy PATENTS. 


NO POWER NOR CONNECTIONS REQUIRED. 
SIMPLE, SAFE, STRONG, EFFICIENT. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 
105a Midland Road, 


WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. A. C. WELLS & CO., St. Pancras, LONDON, 
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Very largely used in HOSPITAL WARDS, for 
which the down-draught arrangement, as now shown 
is specially suited. 

New Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 


E. H. SHORLAND, 
WARMING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER, 


Contractor to Her Majesty’s Government, the Bank of 
England, &c., &c., 


St. Gabriel’s Works, Erskine Street, 
MANCHESTER. 
Shorland'’s Inlet and Outlet Ventilators in 
every Design. 
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came into the ditch from other sources. He did not think the 
water from the cemetery was likely to come offensive in the 
future. 


THE report of Messrs. Procter & Hinnell, engineers, has 
been received by the Main Sewage Committee of the Eccles 
Local Board, with respect to the proposed sewage-disposal 
works on the Barton Grange Estate. The estimated cost of 
these works is 17,7642, Itis proposed to precipitate the sewage 
into tanks, and then to run it over about 7} acres of land. 


BUILDING LANDS. 


ON Monday next Messrs. Debenham, Tewson & Co. will offer 
for sale by auction, in a marquee, the first portion of an 
attractive estate known as Royston Park, Pinner, adjoining 
the L. & N.-W. Railway Company’s station, and consisting of 
twenty-seven plots, each having a depth of about 200 feet, with 
60 feet frontages to a fine avenue now in course of construc- 
tion, with sewer, water and gas mains. The distance from 
London is twelve miles, and the surroundings are of a charming 
character, as is well known, while the site is considered to be 
ripe for building operations, being well adapted in all respects 
for the erection of good class houses. The conditions of sale, 
as well as the stipulations, are of favourable character, and 
the option is afforded of payment on the instalment system, 
extending over a period ot nine-years. Building plots have 
not hitherto been obtainable, and it is scarcely necessary to add 
that in consequence no small or. objectionable property mars 
the district. 


REVIEWS. 


“THE History of the Band-saw,” by W. Samuel Worssam, 
C.E. Manchester: Emmott & Co., Limited, New Bridge 
Street, Strangeways. 1892.—Among users of woodworking 
machinery the author’s name is as familiar as “household 
words,” and any work from his pen in connection with the 
subject is bound to attract pretty wide attention. The brochure 
under review has evidently been carefully prepared, and the 
information contained therein is succinct and at the same time 
complete. There is no question that for sawing sweeps, scrolls, 
curves and irregular work the band-saw is, as stated, inimitable, 


but for sawing large logs of timber opinions seem to differ in 
this country, at least as regards its suitability. It is stated that 
in France and America the band-saw is satisfactorily employed 
for the latter purpose, owing to the fact that the workmen there 
take kindly to it and exercise the utmost care and dexterity in 
working the same, whereas ours, so long accustomed to the 
circular and frame saws (which are comparatively easy to 
manage), do not seem to be disposed to acquire the skill 
necessary to work it to good effect. 

It is humiliating also to read that English sawmakers 
cannot, or at any rate do not, make band-saws satisfactorily, 
and consequently that the greater number come from France, 
which reflects on the skill and enterprise of Sheffield firms. 
M. Périn, of Paris, is credited with being the first one to pro- 
duce steel band-saws of good quality, well made and compara- 
tively cheap, and, moreover, he hit upon a simple and ready 
plan for rejointing them when they break. 

The historical account and progress of the band-saw in 
England, as narrated by Mr. Worssam, is full of interest, 
while much useful information is imparted in regard to the 
devices and appliances used for sharpening, setting, brazing 
and guiding this serviceable instrument, which is gradually 
extending and increasing in popularity. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE District Council for Perth, Forfar and Fife held a meeting 
at the Town Hall, Dundee, ex-Bailie: Ogilvie, vice-president, in 
the chair. The minutes of the Congress committee showed 
that the thanks of the Council had been tendered to the various 
public authorities of Dundee, St. Andrews and Perth for their 
valuable assistance in furthering the objects of the recent 
Congress of District Councils in Scotland. On the question of 


transferring Dunfermline from this district to the Edinburgh ° 
district, a strong feeling was expressed that it was undesirable - 


to alter the existing arrangements until after the passing of the 
Plumbers’ Registration Bill. The Chairman presented to Mr. 


W. E. Grimwood, of Montrose,-a certificate bearing the seal of » 
the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London, in recognition of : 


his having passed the examination in the preliminary course of 


the company’s graded syllabus of instruction for plumbers. It ° 


was mentioned that this was the first certificate of the kind 


granted to a plumbing student in Scotland. Mr. J. L. Warden, - 
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R.P.C., agreed to again hold the plumbing class at Montrose, for 
which and for past services he and Mr. J. Wood, R.P.C., were 
accorded a hearty vote of thanks. Applications for registration 
were read, and referred to the registration committee. A vote 
of thanks to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 


CHINESE ROOFS. 


THE Chinese have their own ideas as to what roofs ought to be, 
says the North China Daily News, as they have of everything 
else. Chinese roofs differ, but this is the way in which one 
typical Chinese roof is made. After the roof-timbers are on, 
there are transverse cleats nailed from the ridge-pole downward 
to the eaves, and upon these are placed bricks thinner than 
those used in the walls, and also somewhat wider. Over these 
is spread a thicker layer of mud, mixed with chopped straw. 
When this is dry another layer of mud is spread over it, and 
upon this the tiles are laid in line, generally in double rows 
(yin-yang wa), one layer curving upward, the other downward, 
and through this thick mass it is impossible for the water to 
percolate (theoretically), and there is so much lime and hemp 
and other material employed that the roof is practically im- 
perishable. This is the theory. The fact is that the tiles, the 
mud, the bricks, are all porous, and half of every rain that falls 
soaks into them till they are so heavy that not infrequently 
the roof-timbers bend and often break beneath the weight. 
The terrible heat of the sun dries the earth, which shrinks and 
cracks, and thus crevices are made into which the rain per- 
colates. As soon as the roof has reached “the saturation- 
point” the water begins to come through into the underworld, 
to the grief of the inmates. If the house is occupied by 
foreigners it has chimneys, and around these fatal apertures the 
leaks are most persistent. The head mason tells you that it 
“belong old-time custom” for foreign houses to leak at the 
chimneys, and that there is no help for it. After each repair 
the leaks are not only not stopped, but a fresh set are created 
by the tramping of so many workmen over the tiles, and the 
chimney-drippings always recur at each rain with the per- 
sistency of chronic rheumatism. 

This state of things goes on indefinitely until the owner 
resolves to put an end to it by pulling the roof off altogether, 
and putting on a new one of galvanised iron, which will not 


corrode and which cannot leak. The mere destruction of his | 
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old roof takes a week or so, no matter what the size, or how 
many workmen are at it. And the quantity of materials seems 
past belief. Mountains of tiles and bricks have gone into it, 
and there seems to have been more earth on the roof than on 
the ground. But the Chinese workmen are inexpert at putting 
on the strange foreign material. They want to solder its edges. 
They try to rivet it. They do not know how to fit it to the 
chimneys. They say that it is too light. It is not in accord- 
ance with the /z of a roof. And so it proves, for when a great 
August storm comes on, the windows of the loft blow in, the light 
roof is lifted off as easily as a sheet of foolscap (which it 
appears to be), and there is the weather all over the building, 
just as ifthere had never been any roof. But the architect who 
is consulted (for all this takes place, of course, at an “out- 
port,” let us say Newchwang) shows how the fault was in the 
putting on, and not in the material. With proper lapping of the 
sheets, with screws, white lead and tar mortar, and an inside 
board lining, none of these accidents will happen. Repairs are 
executed on scientific principles, the roof is restored, it proves a 
great success, and the same Chinese who affirmed that it was 
contrary to /z, now delight to call attention to this new foreign 
stuff which will neither decay nor “ eat water,” and even goes so 
far as to inquire what it would probably cost for a three chien 
house in case the rich man of their village should want to try it. 


THE SAFE AND PORTABLE SCAFFOLD. 


WE have lately inspected at 110 High Street, Kensington, the 
Safe and Portable Scaffold Company’s apparatus, which is 
intended to supersede the ordinary scaffold or swing-boat for 
external work, such as pointing, painting, general repairs, and 
for a variety of other purposes. There is a central post divided 
into sections, which can be carried any reasonable height, and 
attached is a cage about 6 feet long by 4 feet 6 inches wide, 
which is worked by means of levers, whereby the operator can 
raise or lower himself at will. The upper end of the post is 
furnished with strong iron arms having wheels bearing against 
the wall, and a man on the ground is enabled to work them 
backwards and forwards at will. The lower end of the post 
stands on a block of wood. Mr. Shingleton, the patentee, 
claims that an immense saving will be effected in workmen’s 
wages by the use of this apparatus, as the whole thing can be 
erected in less than two hours, and when once up no time will 
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be lost in getting from one part of the building to another as is 
the case when ordinary means are employed. We understand 
that the apparatus has been in use on the Continent for some 
years, where it has been highly spoken of, and there seems to 
be no reason why it should not meet with adoption to a certain 
extent in this country. 


AMATEUR BUILDERS. 


THE Standard says :—A new and striking chapterin the history 
of the London County Council is opened up by the decision of 
that body to dispense with the services of a contractor, in the 
erection of the artisans’ dwellings rendered necessary by the 
clearances for the Blackwall Tunnel. In other words, the 
Council is about to enter into the building trade, the ratepayer 
taking the risks. The Council will buy its own bricks, employ 
its own labourers and proceed to erect certain dwellings for the 
working classes. The plea put forth in justification of this 
extraordinary proceeding is, that it will save the contractor’s 
profit and will be more likely to secure the best materials and 
workmanship. Of course, if the argument is worth anything, 
it goes a long way. If the contractor, or “middleman” as he 
is called, is to be eliminated at Blackwall, he cannot reasonably 
be allowed to show his face elsewhere. The Council is pro- 
posing large schemes, involving millions of money, and since 
the contractor is, in its view, a mere costly excrescence, he 
must expect to be jealously excluded from taking any part in 
such extensive enterprises. So vast are the projects contem- 
plated by the Council, that one of its members has a proposal 
that Her Majesty’s Government shall be petitioned to obtain 
Parliamentary powers for securing to the Council an 
“improvements fund,” to the extent of about one mil- 
lion pounds per annum, this sum to be raised as 
the Government may think best, or “by some charge 
levied upon the ground values of the metropolis.” The Council 
has, by its decision, committed itself to a policy fraught with 
the gravest consequences. It will have to engage an army of 
labourers and artisans for the execution of work hitherto per- 
formed by contract. The buying of the requisite materials 
must be more or less in the hands of paid officials, for we pre- 
sume that it will not condescend to take bricks and timber by 
contract. There must also be some sort of supervision of the 
work that has to be done, for it is an evident delusion to 


suppose, as some of the members of this enlightened body 
seem to do, that all expense of this sort will be avoided. In 
fact, nothing less than a Works Department must now be 
established, and that is but one remove from the Municipal 
Workshop, on the Parisian model of 1848. A pretence of 
economy is the excuse, but can anyone suppose that this 
amateur meddling with public works will save a single sixpence 
to the ratepayer? Rather, will it not decidedly tend the other 
way? We shall have the Council erecting houses and bridges, 
constructing sewers and tunnels, and building ferry-boats by its 
own workpeople. How will it deal with the question of wages, 
and how will it face a strike, especially when the strikers have 
votes? What attitude will the Council assume towards the trades 
unions? Will it become a sort of auxiliary to those bodies, 
or itself take the lead, with Mr. John Burns in the front rank? 
The possibilities are endless, for this new authority may decide 
to make itself one of the large employers of labour in the 
metropolis, and by thus creating disturbance where it ought 
simply to regulate and control, it will assuredly introduce both 
extravagance and waste. 


HOUSE-DRAINAGE. 


A LECTURE was delivered on the 14th inst. at the Sanitary 
Institute by Mr. W. C. Tyndale, C.E., on “ House-Drainage.” 
The smoke and other tests were noticed, as also.the water-test 
by plugging. But tests are required also for sanitary appli- 
ances, and no examination is perfect without regard being paid 
to them. All rain-water drains, it was pointed out, should be 
above the sewage drains, and all the drains of a house should 
be carried into a sewer or a cesspool. All drains should be as 
short and straight as possible, with a good fall ; but where this 
cannot be attained the main drains should be flatter than the 
branch drains. Where flushing-tanks are not provided some 
apparatus should be fitted so as to effect a discharge as rapidly 
as possible for the purpose of flushing. Slop-water is as bad 
as sewage, so it is of no use to separate it. In laying drains 
the trench should be cut from end to end, and not in sections 
for two or three pipes to be laid down. Stoneware is prefer- 
able to iron inthe ground. The joints should be well made. 
Manholes or chambers for access to the drains should be 
provided, as without them two or three labourers have to be 
employed every time it is required to open the drains. 
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Channels should be formed so as to clear themselves from: 
vortices in the waterflow. Some still think that the drains of 
a house should be open to.the sewer, but the lecturer 
considered there should be disconnection, and a high level 
ventilation, with a galvanised iron pipe carried straight up to 
10 feet above the eaves, and not bent round string-courses and 
other intervening objects. Gullies should never be placed 
near to ventilating bricks, as through them the bad odours may 
be drawn into the house under the floors. The subsoil drainage 
also. requires independent attention, and should be made to 
discharge at a lower level of the ground, or be turned into a 
deep trap with a ventilating pipe. 


TWYFORD’S “DELUGE ADAMANT.” 


THE engraving shows a new specialty of Mr. Thomas W. Twy- 
ford, of the Cliffe Vale Pottery, Hanley, Staffordshire. It isa 
wash-down pedestal closet, designed to be stronger than any 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN HOLBORN AND THE 
STRAND. 


THE Parliamentary Committee of the London County Council 
have submitted the following recommendations :—1. That the 
application of the Council to Parliament for powers to construct 
a new street from Holborn to the Strand be based upon the 
lines laid down on plan B, signed by the chairman of the Im- 
provements Committee, and submitted with this report, includ- 
ing the widening of Southampton Row, the Strand, Wych: 
Street, and other street improvements, and with the limits of 
deviation shown on the plan, such application to Parliament 
being subject to the terms of the Council’s resolution on July 22 
last, viz. that the scheme shall not be proceeded with unless 
satisfactory provisions are made as to payment for it, 2. That 
provision be made in the Bill for the construction of a subway 
under the new street (for mains, wires, &c.), and also for the 
planting of trees in the new thoroughfare. 3. That improve- 
ments effected after July 22, 1892, when the scheme was made 
public, shall not, on the terms of the clause in the Strand Bill, 
1890, as approved by the Select Committee to which the Bill 
was referred, be taken into account in assessing compensation. 
4. That if, on acquiring any property, it shall be proved to be 
insanitary, compensation shall be paid according to the rules 
laid down in the Housing of the Working Classes Act, and not 
according to the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. 6. That 
special provisions or schemes shall be inserted in the Bill in 
lieu of the provisions provided by the standing orders of Par- 
liament with regard to the rehousing of persons displaced by 
the scheme. 7. That powers be sought in the Bill for the 
compulsory acquisition of the sites in the districts of Holborn 
and Clerkenwell, referred to in this report, for the purpose. of 
rehousing those of the labouring classes displaced, who, from 
their occupations or other considerations, ought to be accom- 
modated within a mile of the new street, and that it be referred 
to the Public Health and Housing Committee to negotiate and 
enter into conditional agreements, subject to confirmation by 
Parliament, for purchase of any of the sites in question. 8. 
That provisions be inserted in the Bill to enable the Council to 
rehouse the remainder of the displaced working population in 


yet manufactured, and intended especially for schools, factories, | other districts of London, or in a suburb to be selected by. the 
workhouses, asylums, barracks, dockyards, police-stations, and | Council, and to provide for such persons as may be removed to 


all places where provision has to be made against rough usage. 


a suburb free transit by train or tram, as mentioned in this 
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report. 9. That under the circumstances stated in the report, 
no provision be made in the direction of leaving the leases of 
property which may be acquired by the Council to run out. 
to. That the widening of Surrey Street be not included in 
the Bill. 


WATER-SUPPLY OF EDINBURGH. 


‘ At the last monthly meeting of the Edinburgh and_ District 
. Trust Bailie Archibald drew attention to the measurement of 
the North Pentland supply. He thought they would agree 
with him that it was very essential, if they were to have a 
proper inquiry as to the. waste in the town, that they should 
know first of all what was the real quantity that came into the 
town. They could only have an approximate measurement, 
but it was thought desirable to have a measuring apparatus put 
on on the Torduff main and also on the Clubbiadean main for 
the spring water coming into Edinburgh. There was always at 
this time of year before the municipal elections a good deal of 
cry about waste of water. He thought it was desirable that 
the public should have information on the subject, and that they 


should not be led away by every sort of story that was circu-. 


lated. As an illustration of the sort of thing, he mentioned 
that about twenty years ago an engineer of great reputation and 
experience stated upon oath that there was Ioo per cent. of the 
total supply wasted—a most astounding statement. They had 
' just now two official statements that the ratepayers should 
learn about. In the first place, the advising engineers, in order 
to make a report to the trust on that very question, put under 
meter nineteen representative districts in Edinburgh, Leith and 
Portobello, comprising a population of 30,000, or one-tenth of 
’ the whole district, and measurements were taken night and day 
of the pressures. It was ascertained what the supply was per 
- head per day before inspection and repair, and after inspection 
and repair it was found that something like six gallons 
per head per day could be saved on these, but the en- 
gineers added that it could not be kept down always 
to that point. Then there was another matter which he 
thought he ought to tell them, that at Alnwickhill, where 
two-thirds of the total quantity of water came into the 
mains, measurements were taken there hourly as to the dis- 
charge in October 1888, and measurements had been taken a 
week or two ago, and he was able tu give them the exact com- 
parison of the hourly minimum and maximum discharges at 
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these periods. This was the more desirable to know, because 
they had been spending a good deal more money lately upon 
inspections. Here was the information that he had to give 
them officially. In 1888, at Alnwickhill, the minimum dis- 
charges averaged, as per twenty-four hours, 7,794,000 gallons— 
these were the discharges from eleven o’clock till five in the 
morning. On September 27, 1892, the minimum discharge was 
5,634,000 gallons per twenty-four hours. They would see that 
there were fully 2,000,000 gallons less per day going away in 
September as compared with October 1889, notwithstanding an 
addition to the population of 15,000. That was something 
satisfactory. Then the minimum night-flow on the Sunday they 
would expect to be less than on the other days of the week, and 
at the first-mentioned date it was 6,770,000 gallons in the 
twenty-four hours. In 1892 it was 4,770,000, being exactly 
2,000,000 gallons less than on Sunday. But they would observe 
further that there was less supply at midnight going away on 
the Sunday than other nights of the week. Of course, there 
was a very simple way of checking waste by turning off the 
supply at Alnwickhill at midnight, and leaving it off ull five in 
the morning. But they would see that for various reasons that 
would never do. But supposing that was the case, and they 
turned off every drop of water from Alnwickhill, the result would 
have been that in 1888 they would have had a saving of 
53 gallons per head per day over the population, and in 1892 a 
saving of about 4 gallons per head per day. They would see if 
they took in the Pentland supply and assumed the same pro- 
portion of waste, it came very close to the measnrements made 
in these districts by the advising engineers, of about 6 gallons 
per head per day. 


A PRINCELY BEQUEST. 


THE British Medical Journal says:—By courtesy of Mr. 
John Hunter, of Lincoln’s Inn, we are enabled to publish a 
statement of the way in which the princely sum of 152,000/. 
has been recently applied to public purposes in virtue of the 
bequest of the late Mr. Berridge :— 

To the National Society for Promoting Education, and to the 
other societies who provide the voluntary schools throughout 
the country, in proportion to the number of their schools, 
50,0002. to be applied exclusively towards teaching cooking and 
providing the necessary appliances for such teaching in the 
voluntary primary schools throughout England and Wales. 
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This sum has been distributed in the following proportion :— 
To the National Society, 40,0007. ; to the British and Foreign 
School Society, 4,000/.; to the Wesleyan School Society, 
2,800/.; to tne Roman Catholic Poor School Committee, 

200/. 

To the National Training School of Cookery at South Ken- 
sington, which trains the teachers of cooking employed at the 
primary schools throughout England and Wales, 5,000/. To 
the Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute for Nurses, to assist them 
in their object of educating and training nurses to attend the 
sick poor in their own homes, and to instruct them how to make 
homes more healthy and comfortable by attending to simple 
sanitary principles, 5,000/, To the Mansion House Council on 
the Dwellings of the Poor, founded in 1883, whose object is 
through local committees in every district in London to incul- 
cate habits of cleanliness, decency and order, and to show the 
relation which these habits bear to health, more especially in 
the case of children to show further how infectious diseases 
and their extension may be prevented, 5,000/. 

To the Worshipful Company of Plumbers in the City of 
London, to be devoted exclusively to their scheme for educating, 
examining and registration of plumbers, 20,000/, To the 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 10,0007. To the Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene, held in London on August Io, 
1891, 5007. To the Society of Medical Officers of Health, 
whose object is to promote the efficiency of the medical officers 
of health, and to insure their education in sanitary science, 
4,ooo/. To the Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors, 
whose object is the promotion and interchange among its 
members of that species of knowledge and practice which fall 
within the department of an inspector engaged in carrying out 
the duties imposed upon him by the Public Health and other 
Sanitary Acts, and the general promotion of the objects of 
sanitary science in connection therewith, 3,500/. 

To the College of State Medicine, the objects of which are 


to aid the theoretical and practical investigation and study of | 


State medicine, public health and sanitary science which seek 
to prevent or anticipate disease occurring or spreading, as dis- 
tinguished from science which is engaged in curing or 


relieving disease, 5,000/. To the British Institute of Preventive | 


Medicine recently incorporated, whose object is to provide e 
place where research may be carried on, with the ultimate 
object of finding the means of preventing and curing diseases 
of men and animals ; to provide instruction and education in 


preventive medicine to medical officers of health, medical prac- 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. 


titioners, veterinary surgeons and advanced students, 20,000/, 
conditionally on the Institute being incorporated (which has 
since been done) ; and conditionally on the public subscribing 
the sum of 40,000/., or such larger sum as may be required, for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of the buildings, 20,000/. 
To King’s College, London, towards the expenses of founding 
its intended public health department, 10,00c/. To the 
University College, London, towards the expense of the chair 
of hygiene and the hygienic laboratory, 10,000/. 

To the National Health Society, 53 Berners Street, W., the 
objects of which are to collect and diffuse sanitary knowledge, 
and all other knowledge bearing on the physical and moral wel- 
fare of all classes of society; to call public attention to the 
serious pecuniary loss and injury to the health and comfort which 
arise from defective sanitary arrangements ; to investigate the 
facts and diffuse by publications, lectures, or otherwise, know- 
ledge respecting any of the following matters ; that is to say, 
clothing in relation to health, prevention of disease, spread of 
fevers, house sanitation, foods, cookery, temperance, ventila- 
tion, cleanliness, diseases, disinfectants, the supply of pure 
water, drainage and sanitation of houses, appliances for the 
sick room, home nursing and home education, 4,000/. 


BY-LAWS IN DUBLIN. 


THE Dublin Corporation recently summoned the Alliance and 
Dublin Gas Consumers’ Company for having “ commenced the 
erection of a gas-testing station in Tara Street without having 
given due notice to the complainants, as sanitary authority, of 
such intended erection, or delivered any plans and sections 
showing the position of certain parts and appurtenances of 
such building; to wit, the chimneys, chimney-breasts and 
chimney-flues on the ground floor and first floor thereof, nor 
any description in writing of the materials of which it was 
intended that such appurtenances to such building should be 
constructed, as required by the by-laws.” 

The case was heard before Mr. Swifte, who took time to 
consider his decision. 

Mr. Swifte, in giving judgment, said the prosecution seemed 
to have arisen out of a very old dispute between two important 
bodies in Dublin. A very lengthy correspondence which had 
been submitted to him showed an intention on the part of both 
that the terms of the award in which the dispute had ultimately 
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culminated should be carried out to the letter. The section of 
the Act of Parliament under which the by-laws were framed in 
this action was the forty-first section of the Public Health Act 
of 1878, in which the sanitary authorities were authorised to 
make by-laws regarding the structure, description and quality 
of new buildings, so as to secure stability, to prevent fires, and 
for purposes of health. The by-laws made under that section 
had not been impugned in the present case. The ninety-fourth 
by-law said that every person attempting to erect a building 
shall give the sanitary authorities due notice in writing of such 
intention, and deliver at the City Hall plans and sections of 
every floor of such intended building, and shall show the 
position of the several parts of such building. A description 
of the materials to be used was also necessary. The gas 
company, it appears, had deliberately excluded the chimneys 
from their plans, although they intended to erect them. He 
could not see any motive actuating the Corporation in the 
present prosecution except a desire, as the trustees for the city, 
that the streets should be supplied with public gas-lamps of a 
certain illuminating power, which appears to be a proper 
sanitary object. He held that the Corporation had esta- 
blished the several branches of their complaint, but it seemed 
to him that the summons should have contained a charge of 
deviation from the plans deposited, and he proposed to exercise 
the power of amendment given by the 76th section of the 
County Courts Act, with a view to raising the real question 
at issue. It occurred to him that although the charges 
in the summons might be sustained as they stood, it was not so 
much a case of not lodging plans as deviating from plans that 
had been lodged, and he accordingly made a search to find 
whether such a case had ever occurred, and he found a case 
that appeared to him to be very much in point. It arose on a 
case stated, and came before Justices Denman and Mathew. 
The Court upheld the magistrates in deciding that deviation 
from plans already lodged was an offence against the statute. 
In his opinion the Corporation had established their case. No 
doubt notice had been served, but in his opinion not due notice 
of the building that was ultimately erected. It occurred to him 
that he might impose a penalty of 4os., and leave the Corpora- 
tion to apply for its costs. If Mr. Kenny was prepared to re- 
peat the offer he made the other day, he (Mr. Swifte) would 
entertain an application to reduce the fine to a nominal sum, 
because Mr. Kenny’s statement was a fair one, and would tend 
to prevent further difference between the parties. If Mr. 
Kenny’s suggestion were carried out, the Corporation would 
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have very little to complain of, and he would reduce the fine to, 
say, a shilling. 

Mr. MacSheehy, for the Corporation, said he would repeat 
the offer made by counsel on the last day, but without having a 
decision on this point there was no use of the by-laws, because 
all the builders in Dublin were concerned. He held to the 
offer, provided there was a conviction and a finding of a breach 
of the law. 

Mr. Kenny said he was not in a position on the part of the 
gas company to repeat that offer to remove the cause of com- 
plaint now that a fine had been inflicted. He had made that 
offer on the condition that no fine be inflicted, but now the 
company he represented would like to consider the matter 
before giving any undertaking. He asked his worship to for- 
mally take his objection to any amendment of the summons. 
His contention was that the Alliance Gas Company commenced 
the erection of the building, and relied on three distinct things— 
due notice, plans delivered and descriptions in writing of the 
materials. 

Mr. MacSheehy : We speak of parts of the building, and we 
stand on the term “ due notice.” 

Mr. Kenny then applied to have a case stated in the event 
of the gas company wishing to go to the superior courts. 

Mr. Swifte granted the application. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


THE question of the metropolitan water supply has by one 
influence and another been postponed till the appointment of a 
Royal Commission on the subject, however necessary, earlier 
on, cannot be expected to have practical results. 

Among the expert witnesses examined, Mr. Thomas 
Hawksley, engineer, said that he had had an experience as a 
water engineer of more than sixty years. He estimated that in 
the driest years the available quantity of water from the Thames. 
watershed, embracing an area of 3,766 square miles on the 
basis of 6 inches of rainfall, would be 877 million gallons 
passing over Teddington Weir. All that was required was to. 
take from the Thames area 25 gallons a day for 6 millions of 
people, a further quantity to be supplied from the Lea, and 
that amount would carry them forward for at least 25 years. 
At present about 33 millions were supplied from the Thames, 
and about 2 millions from the Lea, with the aid of the Thames. 
He was aware that the water companies of the metropolis 
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supplied 32} gallons per head per day, but there was a great put-into a great river in small amounts would ever reach the 
deal of waste, and with a constant system and proper inspec- ; lower areas. ‘They had analyses made by friends and enemies 
tion of fittings it ought not to exceed 22 or 23 gallons. One of the water companies, all telling the same story, that the 
way of supplementing the supply to London, as far as it re- organic carbon and organic nitrogen and other things upon 
quired to be supplemented, was by means of storage reservoirs _ which chemists are in the habit of dwelling were very small, 
on the upper tributaries of the Thames, while other engineers and above and beyond that they had the investigations and 
advocated the placing of similar reservoirs in the lower part of _ reports of Dr. Swain Taylor upon that very subject, and, more 
the Thames, of which also he approved. The engineers con- important still, they had the returns of the Registrar-General 
sulted by the conservators had found eligible storage grounds showing that the metropolis was the healthiest city in Europe. 
for 20 million gallons, and engineers consulted by the com- | The fact that the population along the Thames Valley was not 
panies had planned other storage works for 18 million gallons, ' evenly distributed, but congregated upon the streams rather 
but those did not exhaust the capabilities of the river. Above than upon the uplands, did not affect his view of the matter, 
Woodstock there was some doubt as to whether the ground more especially as all the centres of population on the Thames 
was quite suitable for such reservoirs, but there were plenty of had sewage farms and precipitation works and other things 
places in the valley of the Thames where the storage reservoirs established to prevent obnoxious matter entering the river. 
could be put, and one place within a few miles above Oxford | Sir Frederick Bramwell said he thought it safe to reduce 
would almost alone supply the whole quantity that was needed. | the estimate of the number of gallons used per head per day 
If reservoirs were built to contain 17,368 million gallons they from the present 32 to a sum of 20 for domestic and 6 for trade 
would supply water for 168 days, which was the longest period purposes, or 26 gallons per head per day. He remembered 
for which any necessity would arise. He would pump into that the New River Company, between 1856 and 1866, notwith- 
the reservoirs from the river enough water to keep the water standing the increase in population, reduced the absolute 
fresh and in its best condition, and he estimated that quantity of water to be delivered. Another example was a 
the cost of the formation of such _ reservoirs would _ water company of which he himself was a director; it was in 
be 4,000,0007, or 5,000,000/, The natural yield of the the suburbs of London, sixteen miles away, and it supplied a 
Lea he estimated at 80 million gallons a day, from _ very good class of country residences, with gardens, baths, &c., 
which must be deducted 5 millions for navigation pur- | at the rate of 17 gallons per head, including road-watering in 
poses. In August 1887 the river yielded the smallest quantity, | the summer. There was in that case a constant, unrestricted 
and at that time the New River Company took 22,400,000 _ supply the whole day through, without any limitation whatever. 
gallons a day, and the East London Company took 28 | Taking the New River Company with its present 28:26 gallons 
millions. Then there was pumped by the New River Company | per head, and comparing it with the figures of other companies 
13,200,000 gallons and the East London Company pumped | running as high as 36°35, and with a mean of 30°97 gallons, he 
2,800,000 gallons, so that the watershed gave them 66 did not see why what was done in daily practice in one case 
million gallons a day. The New River Company believed that | should not be done in all. When the necessity arose to 
they could get a further quantity by pumping of 21 million ' economise water it was better to spend money in good inspec- 
gallons a day and the East London Company about 3 million | tion than to spend it in new works. If his suggestion were 
gallons a day more, which would bring up the total to 90 carried out the New River Company would have to come down 
millions. That was without any storage reservoirs, but they | from 28} gallons per head to 26, the West Middlesex from 
could easily get 1o millions more by making storage reser- | about 29, the Southwark and Vauxhall from a little more than 
voirs. He had gone very carefully into the exaggerations of , 28, and others in somewhat similar proportions, bearing in 
the alleged river pollutions. They were told that if there was | mind that the East London Company would have to make a 
a case of cholera at Oxford the whole of the metropolis would | very large reduction. In that case, as he was perfectly well 
be decimated. His experience was very great with regard to aware, the company was afflicted with an unfairly-dealing 
river supplies, and he could say that such things did not ' population. 

happen. The rivers had self-purifying powers, by an oxidising | Mr. Baldwin Latham, when questioned, stated his opinion 
process, and nothing that was offensive that happened to be . that from a careful consideration of the question of London’s 
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water supply, there was in the river Thames, the Lea and in 
the chalk formation round London an abundance of good and 
wholesome water, which would practically serve London and 
its neighbourhood for a century to come. In making his 
calculation as to the number of people to be supplied, he had 
included all those districts outside London which would abso- 
lutely abstract water from the area available for London, and 
where the water would not come in again into the sources of 
water supply. For example, taking the district supplied by the 
Colne Valley, that district drew from an area above London 
and above the intakes of the water companies, but the district 
in which that water was distributed sent that water into the 
Thames below Teddington Lock. In London the diminution 
in the rate of increase of population in the last two census 
periods had been 6°89 per cent., while in England and Wales 
it had been 2°71 per cent., showing that London was not in- 
creasing in anything like so fast a ratio as the whole of the 
country. Taking the whole population of the London area and 
the whole sources of supply, and taking into consideration what 
was supplied by the water companies and what was not, his 
estimate of the number of persons who would have to be sup- 
plied with water in forty years time was 8,743,526. He thought 
314 gallons a head daily might be estimated as the amount of 
water to be supplied to each person. 


use. At Croydon, where the water fittings were very good, the 
consumption went down to 8 gallons a head for a long period. 
Roughly speaking, they would thus require for the estimated 
population about 275 millions of gallons a head daily forty years 
hence. With regard to the water that was drawn from the 
Lea, with adequate storage accommodation, taking into account 
the quantity of water that was coming down from weirs and 
assuming that they had to begin with an empty reservoir, which 
would not be the case in any ordinary year, he put the supply 
at 70 million gallons a day. To deal with the water they would 
require a storage capacity of 877 millions of cubic feet. If 
proper compensation were given to the mills upon them there 
was no doubt that the ‘streams immediately around London 
would supply 250 million gallons a day. 

In answer to 
where reservoirs might be made. The amount of water that 
was at present taken by pumping out of the basin of the Lea 
was 30 million gallons a day. ) 
of that pumping was only felt by the wells in the immediate 
neighbourhood ; it had no effect upon the great store of water 
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Out of that he did not , 
suppose it was possible to use more than 15 gallons for domestic — 


Sir A. Geikie he said that there were sites . 


He understood that the effect | 


in the chalk itself. He had obtained the records of wells, 
which showed that outside the neighbourhood of the pumping 
there was no great fall in the water, and that the wells were 
now higher in the present year than they had been in some 
previous years, such as 1864 and 1865. The effect of pumping 
was, no doubt, to lower the reservoir of water in the chalk, but 
that was compensated for again by making more room for 
storage, so that it balanced itself ina great measure. Pumping 
only influenced points below where the pumping operations 
were carried out, and there was nothing in the Lea Valley 
below these points of pumping to be materially affected. 

To Professor Dewar he replied that the impression made 
by the report of the Rivers Pollution Commission was rather to 
prejudice the public against the use of river water generally. 
No doubt that was owing to deficient knowledge as to the 
efficiency of modern filtration, and the existence of certain 
forms of lime which were of use in filtering the water. His 
own view was that, wherever river water was used, those dis- 
tricts were without doubt the healthiest. 

Professor Henry Robinson, C.E., stated that he had been 
instructed on behalf of the London water companies to submit 
to the Royal Commission his views as to the possibility of 
augmenting the water supply of the metropolis by the con- 
servation of the flow of the river Thames during periods when 
there was an abundance of water for all purposes in order that 
it might be utilised at times of minimum flow. He was of 
opinion that it was quite possible to accomplish that, and at the 
same time to effect an improvement in the river itself by the. 
construction of a storage reservoir in the Kennet Valley. He 
found that to maintain a minimum flow of 600 million gallons 
a day in the river Thames a storage reservoir would be required 
to hold 44,000 million gallons. He had adopted that rate of 
flow as a basis because he found a suitable site for a storage 
reservoir of that capacity. By increasing the minimum flow 
from the 255 million gallons, the minimum total discharge of 
the Thames, to 600 million gallons, it would enable 300 million 
gallons a day (sufficient for a population of ten millions at 30 
gallons a head) to be devoted to water supply, whilst the river 
would be improved by increasing the minimum flow at Ted- 
dington from 153'9 million gallons to 300 million gallons per 
day. From an examination of the Thames basin he was of 
opinion that the Kennet Valley was admirably adapted to the 
construction of a storage reservoir of the required magnitude. 
Owing to the high rainfall the average annual discharge of the 
river Kennet might be safely taken at about 10 inches on the 
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entire gathering ground, which would yield over 50,000 million 
gallons per annum, or say 1,000 million gallons a week. 

The Chairman ;: I think I am not wrong in saying that your 
plan involves the diversion of some miles of railway, the sub- 
mersion of two villages, of ten and a half miles of railway, 
including three railway stations, several miles of public roads, 
and several private residences ? ; 

The witness said that he thought there was no physical 
reason why such a reservoir should not be constructed. Its 
cost would not exceed 3,0co,000/., including. abundant com- 
pensation for all property affected, and taking into account the 
valuation which had been made of the whole of the area in 
question. He did not think the severing of the present methods 
of communication from side to side of the valley would be 
enormously against such a scheme, as he had provided for 
through communication. If it was considered that the present 
condition of things in time of drought could not be improved 
upon, he thought 300 million gallons for the supply of London, 
and 300 million gallons to go over Teddington Lock daily, 
would be necessary. The minimum flow on record in the 
Thames was 255 million gallons on August 14, 1887. 

Mr. A. Binnie, engineer to the County Council, in answer to 


the Chairman, said that wells in the London area would almost | 


always be more or less a matter of chance. It appeared that 
water flowed in certain definite but undefined lines underground. 
Many of the wells turned out to have run dry, partly by the 
lowering of the water-levels. There had been a fall in the 
water-level of the chalk round about London, which was shown 


by the measurement of the wells to have been about 1 foot a | 


year since 1840. 


The Chairman : Do you wish us to understand that in chalk ' 


under London the level of saturation is 52 feet lower now than 
it was in 1840?—Certainly, and in some places more. The 
inference he drew from that fact was that in the immediate 
London districts the quantity of available water in the chalk 
was becoming exhausted. The right place to sink wells was up 
towards the outcrop, and not down towards the City of London. 
He attributed the lowering of the level of the wells to the ex- 
cessive pumping of the water companies; anything like the 
future water-supply for London which had been suggested would, 
he thought, result in the lowering of the water-level in the chalk 
districts, and to obtain such quantities of water they would dry 
up the upper streams of the rivers, and deplete the rivers 
generally. In considering the suggested reservoirs in the 
Thames Valley, the question of the available rainfall would 
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have to be gone into very carefully indeed, much more so than 

had yet been done. He had reason to think no storage reser-- 
voir of the great magnitude proposed could be made in the 

valley of the Thames or its tributaries. 

Sir Edward Easton maintained that 35 gallons a head for 
the future supply of London would be necessary, because, 
although it would be possible to considerably diminish the 
present consumption by removing sources of waste by careful 
inspection of fittings and other means, it was evident that, as 
the condition of the population improved, more attention would 
be given to sanitary wants, and more water would be used for 
washing streets, baths and other purposes. 

Mr. Henry Marten, engineer, said he had received instruc- 
tions on behalf of the Thames Conservators to consider whether, 
by means of storage reservoirs to be constructed in the upland 
valleys of the Thames basin, such an augmentation of the 
present flow of the river might be secured as to allow of twice 
the present quantity of water now being drawn from the 
Thames for the supply of the metropolis being abstracted 
therefrom without reducing the dry-weather flow past Tedding- 
ton Weir below 200 million gallons a day. It was found that 
the daily distributed average taken for the supply of London 
in the dry month of July 1887 was 107 million gallons a day, 
and that on account of previous rainfall the quantity flowing 
past Teddington Weir never fell during that month below 234 
million gallons a day, but in the next month of August 1887, 
whilst the abstraction was only 100 million gallons a day, the 
minimum quantity passing over the weir had fallen from 234 
million gallons to 154 million gallons a day, There were only 
nine days, however, in that month when the quantity passing 
over the weir was less than 200 million gallonsa day. In order 
to leave that amount to flow at all times over the weir, and to 
provide another 107 million gallons a day for the companies, it 
would be necessary to make storage reservoirs which would be 
capable of yielding 130 million gallons a day during a period 
extending over 120 days. If all the future increase of popula- 
tion in London were dependent on the Thames for its water 
that would carry them forward about thirty-three years, which 
was rather longer than Parliament usually looked forward to in 
the case of a water-supply, the usual period being under twenty- 
five years, while if additional supplies were obtained from the 
Lea and from the chalk wells provision would have been made 
for between forty and fifty years hence. He would make rather 


an exception of the metropolis and look forward to a longer 
The conclusion which he had 


period than twenty-five years. 
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come to was that 107 million gallons a day in addition to the 
present abstraction would last about forty years. Having 
arrived at what he considered the certainty that the Thames 
Valley could supply that quantity of water it had to be con- 
sidered how it could be stored and paid out at the right time. 
With the assistance of Dr. Henry Woodward, Mr. Horace 
Woodward, Mr. Topley and Professor Boyd Dawkins, geolo- 
gists, nine points were selected at which to put reservoirs, 
thinking it desirable to divide the storage in several areas 
rather than having to depend upon one or two very large areas, 
so that London might not be disappointed by some repairs going 
on at the reservoir at a time of great importance. The points 
selected for the construction of the reservoirs were on the 
river Windrush, above Burford; on the Sherborne stream, 
above its junction with the river Windrush ; on the river Cher- 
well, near Morton Pinkney ; on the Sorbrook, Broughton, near 
Banbury ; on the river Swere, near Adderbury ; on the stream 
near Deddington ; on the river Dorne, near Woodstock ; on the 
river Glyme, above Woodstock, and on the Thame at Hard- 
wick, near Aylesbury, and the total cost of their erection was 
estimated to be nearly 2,000,000/. He considered not only that 
the sites of the reservoirs were the best that could be found, 
but that they were good in themselves, and that the water in 
the reservoirs would be as good if not better than that coming 
down the river. 

Mr. Mansergh asked the witness if he did not consider that 
the Woodstock reservoirs were on rather shaky sites, and not 
works upon which he would enter with a light heart. 

The Witness admitted that he should feel some amount of 
responsibility with regard to them, but was satisfied they could 
be made secure. In reply to Professor Dewar, he said that it 
would be impossible to find in England a district uninhabited 
by men or animals which would supply 200 million gallons a 
day, but he considered that the water flowing into the reservoirs 
would be of good quality. 

Mr. John Hopkinson, president of the Hertfordshire Natural 
History Society, on behalf of the County Council of Hertford- 
shire, gave the result of his meteorological investigations, show- 
ing that the average rainfall in the county was 26 inches, of 
which 63 inches percolated into the chalk, while 19} inches 
were evaporated. He condemned the proposal to construct 
reservoirs for the collection of flood waters on account of the 
flood water bringing down refuse matter which rendered it unfit 
for drinking purposes. He did not consider it wise to pump 
water in Hertfordshire for the London supply, as it would lower 


the wells in the county during the dry seasons. Hethought the 
water should be allowed to percolate into the chalk and to 
flow into the rivers, and that any water that was required should 
be taken from the rivers rather than by pumping. He did not 
altogether object to the pumping of water from Hertfordshire, 
but held that it would be beneficial to Hertfordshire if pumping 
did not take place. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

17585, Ernest Josiah Mackness, for “Improvements in 
means for locking window-sashes.” 

17629. William Ebenezer Copping, for “‘ Improvements in 
bolts or fastenings for emergency-doors of public buildings.” 

17649. Henry Bancroft, for “ Improvements in fasteners for 
cupboards, wardrobes, cabinets and other like articles of fur- 
niture having single or folding-doors.” 

17655. James Francis Mayne, for “A new or improved ven- 
tilator attachment to windows.” 

‘17675. Robert Frederick Dampier, for “ Improvements in 
window-sash frames.” 

17729. Henry Millar and Joshua Varley, for “ Improvements 
in the construction of window-sashes to facilitate cleaning, 
glazing or painting from the inside of rooms or buildings.” ; 

17760. Voldemar Poltavtseff, for “ A system of atmospherical 
ventilation for the ventilation of cities and production of 
artificial rain.” 

17955. James Edmund Aldrett Squire and Henry Alexander 
Squire, for “Improvements in or relating to drawer and like 
locks and latches which are for fixture without screws or nails.” 

17976. Henry Harris Lake, for “‘Improvements in locks 
for doors and the like.” 

17981. Thomas Armitage Bennett, for “ An improvement in 
mouldings.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAMAN.—Oct. 28.—For Erection of Purifying House at 
the Gasworks. Mr. Evan Jones, Manager, 28 Whitcomb 
Street, Aberdare. 

ALDERSHOT.—Nov. 7.—For Building School and Altera- 
tions to East End Schools. Mr. S. Stapley, Architect, West 
Street, Farnham. 

ARUNDEL.—Oct. 31.—For Building Engine Room, Boiler 
House, Fitting Room, &c., for Electric Lighting of Arundel 
Castle. Major Mostyn, Estate Office, Arundel. 

BARNSLEY.—For Building House. Mr. Herbert Crawshaw, 
Architect, 1 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BATLEY.—Oct. 31.—For Heating .(low-pressure) Technical 
School now building. Mr. H. B. Buckley, Architect, 8 East 
Parade, Leeds. 

BECKENHAM.-—Oct. 
ments at Local Board Offices. 
the Local Board. 

BISHOPSTON.— Oct. Building Two Dvwelling- 
houses. Messrs. Bucknell & Jennings, Architects, Worcester 
Place, Swansea. 

BRADFORD.— Oct. 28.—For Building Ten Cottages and Two 
Houses, Manningham. Mr. J. W. C. Atkiason, Architect, 1 
Ivegate, Bradford. 


31.—For Altering Sanitary Arrange- 
Mr. G. B. Carlton, Surveyor to 


BRIDGEND.—Oct. 31.—For Building Technical School. Mr. 
G. F. Lambert, Architect, Wyndham Street, Bridgend. 
BURNLEY.—Nov. Building Banking Premises. 


Messrs. Waddington & Son, Architects, 4 Grimshawe Street, 
Burnley. 

BURNTISLAND.—Oct. 31.—For Building Board School for 
Infants. Mr. R. Little, Architect, 48 Townsend Place, Kirk- 
caldy. 

CALSTOCK.—Nov. 5.—For Adding Classrooms to Mixed 
Schools. Mr. A. J. Rowe, Clerk to the School Board, Calstock, 
Devon. 

CHRISTCHURCH.—Nov. 7.—For Building Workshops and 
Other Works at the Workhouse. Mr. A. Druitt, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Christchurch, Hants. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—Nov. 1.—For Building Pavilion on Pier. 
Messrs. Kinipple & Jeffray, Engineers, 3 Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 

CLONMEL.—Oct. 29.—For Building Six Warders’ Houses. 
Mr. S. H. Douglas, Secretary, General Prisons Board, Dublin 
Castle. 

Cork.—Oct. 28.—For Rebuilding 55 Patrick Street. 
James F. M‘Mullen, Architect, 30 South Mall, Cork. 

DARWEN. —Noy. 14.—For Building Technical School, Free 
Library, and Science and Art School. Mr, J. Lane-Fox, 
Architect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

DUDDINGTON.—Oct. 29.—For Building Schoolroom and 
Offices. Mr. J. B. Corby, Architect, Stamford. 

ENDELLION.—Nov. 5.—For Additions to Rectory. Mr. 
W. T. Martyn Mear, Architect, Wadebridge. 

ESKMEALS.—Oct. 31.—For Building Farmhouse. Messrs. 
Pickering & Crompton, Architects, 11 Lowther Street, White- 
haven. 

HALIFAX.—Noy. 2.—For Building House and Workshop, 
Holmfield. Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse 
Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Nov. 3.—For Building Four Semi-detached 
Villas. Messrs. Horstall & Williams, Architects, 15 George 
Seréet ee alifax. 

HARLESDEN.—-Nov. 2.—For Building Public Library. Mr. 
J. Cash, Architect, 55 Buckingham Road, Harlesden. 

HARROGATE.—For Additions to Duchy House and Building 
Stables, Coachhouse and Conservatory at Springfield. Mr. 
T. Butler Wilson, Architect, Central Chambers, Station Square, 
Harrogate. 

HARROW ROAD.—Nov. 
Underground Conveniences. 
Harrow Road, W. 

HEADINGLEY.—Oct. 28.—-For Additions to Wheatfield 
Lodge. Mr. T. Butler Wilson, Architect, 12 East -Parade, 
Keeds: 

HELPSTON.—Nov. 3.—For Alterations to Board School. 
Mr. H. M. Townsend, Cross Street, Peterborough. 

HoLLoway.—Oct. 31.—For Making Carriageway, White- 
hall Park. Chief Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Upper Street, N. 

LEICESTER.—Novy. 1.—For Construction of Glass House, 
Abbey Park. Mr. E. G. Mawbey, Borough Surveyor, Leicester. 

LLANBRADACH. — Nov. 1.—For Building Four Houses. 
Mr. Llewellyn, 50 Webster Street, Treharris. 

MONK BRETTON.—Nov. 2.—For Building Four Houses. 
Mr. Herbert Crawshaw, Architect, Barnsley. 

NEWTON ABBOT.—Oct. 28.—For Additions to Wolborough 
Nationa! Schools. “Messrs. J. W. Rowell & Sons, Architects, 
Newton Abbot. 


Mr. 


14.—For Construction of Public 
The Surveyor, Vestry Hall, 


PETERBOROUGH.—For Building Ten Houses. Mr. F. 
Smith, Manor House, Star Road, Peterborough. 
PERTH.—Oct. 31.—For Building Thirty Houses. Mr. T. 


Roderick, Architect, Ashbrook House, Aberdare. 
SALISBURY.—Oct. 29.—For Building Boot Factory. Mr. 
A. C. Boothams, Architect, Salisbury. 


SHEFFIELD.—Noyv. 2.—For Building Board Schocl. Mr. 
J. E. Benton, Architect, 17 Bank Street, Sheffield. 

SHREWSBURY.—Oct. 29.—For Building Public Baths. The 
Town Clerk, Guildhall, Shrewsbury. 

STALYBRIDGE.—For Building Club Premises. Mr. G. 
Wilkinson, 67 Kenworthy Street, Stalybridge. 

TREFOREST. — Oct. 31.— For Building School. Mr. 
Williams, 12 Park Street, Treforest. 

TYNEWYDD.—Nov. 1.—For Building Forty Cottages. Mr. 


P. J. Thomas, Architect, Nolton Street, Bridgend. 
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WAKEFIELD. — Nov. 1.—For Lavatories for Grammar BANSTEAD. 


For Building No. 3 and 4 Blocks of four each, Cottages at 
Burgh Heath, Banstead, for Mr. Charles Beall. Mr. F. f. 
DIBBLE, Architect, Westfield, Dorking. 


School. Mr. W. Watson, Architect, Wakefreld. 
WANSTEAD.—Nov. 4.—For Making-up and Kerbing Roads. 


Mr. G. J. Davis, Local Board Offices, Wanstead, N.E. 

WILLESDEN.—Nov. 2.—For Building. Public Library. | « Petets, Banstead.) 9. | s) gueipis - £1,328 14 0 

Messrs. Newman & Newman, Architects, 31 Tooley Street, E.C. STR eae 
WILLINGTON.—Nov. 1.—For Additions to Board Schools. | £4, Building Quay Wall near Lagan Bank Road, for the Cor- 

M«. W. Fox, Architect, 8 Hawthorn Terrace, Durham. poration. Mr. J. C. BRETLAND, City Surveyor. Quanti- 

WineLeped —Nov. 8.—For Building Strong Room and ties by Mr. W. H. SiepbEhs Donegall Place, Belfast. 
Office Alterations, The Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Broadway, E. Manisty ; . . £0 527 Th ag 
Wimbledon. R. G. Brebner _. : : A : q 6,566 I0 7 

WoOODBRIDGE.—Noy. 17.—For Building Head-master’s Exors. Gradwell A f ‘ : ; . 6,000 0 oO 
House at Grammar School. Mr. Fred Chancellor, Architect, J. Jourdan. 5 : 3 ‘ ' : : 5,850 0 oO 
20 Finsbury Circus, E.C. W. J. Doherty . ‘ : : a « 5,291, 0 0 

YsTRAD RHONDDA.— Nov. 7.—For Building Board School. H. & J. Martin, Limited : ; : : . 4OovreO 7 
Mr. J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda. J. Hendry. : . 4,891 0 0 

WORKMAN & Co., Belfast (accepted) ? . 4,850 0 © 
CARDIFF. 
TEN DERS. For Building Infectious Diseases Hospital, Canton, Cardiff, for 
the Cardiff Corporation. Mr. W. A. HARPUR, Borough 
BLAIRGOWRIE. Engineer, Architect. 

For Extending Main Outfall Sewer, for the Police Com- Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol . : £3 999 0 Oo 
missioners, Blairgowrie. Mr. LAKE FALCONER, Borough D. J. Davies, Carditi” "3 : : 29,990 0 O 
Surveyor, 7 George Street, Blairgowrie. J. Strachan, Cardiff : 5 : : oo 29,177 tees 

Excavation, Pipes, Mason and Brickwork. Latty & Co. Cardiff . . . . 28,289 0 Oo 
Hutchison & Martin, Dunfermline. ' £051 ‘kage! J. Allan, Cardiff. . ; : ° - 28,198 0 oO 
J. Melloy, Perth . 4 6 : ; : 564, 2- 9 J. Haines, Cardiff . . : . : - 27,997 9 0 
J. Bruce, CouparAngus. : ; ; SP ELAC SS KO BRS) C. J. Dunn, Cardiff. : : . . » 27,721 0 9 
W. Hodge, Blairgowrie F ‘ , 22490 4h25) 6 H. Davies, ‘Cardiff . - 25,870 0 oO 
G. MacKay & Son, Broughty Ferry : ; 1490 1 8 E, TURNER & SONS, Cardiff (accepted) - « 24,858 0 oO 

D, & R. Taylor, Perth, ; f 3 7) 454 BIG eS 

Mitchell & Band, Dundee . : é : i AOA w Jano DUMFRIES. 

W. Low, Blairgowrie . abe a. ; - + 473 15 61] For Erection of Police and Courthouse Buildings, Maxwell- 

J. McKenzie, Blairgowrie . pee OY. Ce totems town. Mr. ALAN B. CromeBi£, Architect, Dumfries. 

BAIN & Co., Dundee (accepted ) 405 II oO Quantities by Mr. John Morrison, Glasgow. 

Ironwork. J. Crackston & Son, Maxwelltown, mason «J, 2,O0bp kaos 

Hutchison & Martin . : ; : : £7 1978.3ED SHO joineie uk 994 13 5 

Dxce RK: Taylorae ; : : ; : cd eS On LOmer ip McLellan, Dumfries, slater , : 5 ; 326 14 4 

Mitchell & Band. ; é ; ; : KerTsinieg-o R. M. Glover, Dumfries, plumber . : 4 219102 

G. MacKay & Son . : ; ; wee AO. AO W. Bell, Dumfries, plasterer : : , : 1635, 72 0G 

J. S. Fraser & Son, Blairgowrie ‘ j é pas ere LT Se Cairns, Maxwelltown, painter : : : 80 19 4 

BAIN & Co. (accepted ) ‘ : : ; { oh tea XE A. Thomson, Dumfries, smith . 3 , ; 42.137. © 
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eS on eat eal ie ane de Pie Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 


| 
G : 
“JANUS” WORKS, QU QUEEN’S ROAD, ong ak extn experienc meome "and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 


Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c. 
/ BRITISH ? pact an Neb ae ’ ’ 
pen eae PROTECTED «+ ov ER 50 AND FOREIGN 2 Soaerak PATENTS. Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 
iverpool:—40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St. “NO POWER POWER NOR CONNECTIONS REQUIRED. 
Manchester :—Ncrman Rowley, 8 Barton House, SIMPLE, SAFE, STRONG, EFFICIENT. JOHN GRUNDY, 
| Deansgate. Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. | 59 piNGAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


Eee 
\ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. : 
P vera 5 105a Midland Road, ‘ 
rice 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. A ¢ WELLS & C0., St. Paneras, LONDON, N.B. Se ne No Pay. 


‘ees; STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 


more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth - 


= pina 
9 ae, 
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EDMONTON. 


For Road and Paths, Kerbing and. Laying-in Sewers, Dyson 
Lane, Edmonton. Mr. H.. W.: Dopp, Surveyor, 110 
London Wall. 


Wheeler... é , 5 . ONE £683 I0 oO 
Pocock : . 5 F ; me kehs ee mnile, 
Neave . : ‘ , : : . ALG OO 
Bloomfield . : - : 396 0 O 
Catley . : : A “ : ‘ 396 0 O 
ellen. - = : . : é 378 0 O 
Adams. : : - : : B00)5 oO). O 
Kitteringham : : : On aCe 10 
Nicholls ; 339 0 O 
Jackson c 334 17 O 
Pavey . ; c C ; ; : A ZOLe OO 
Deury . : é , ° : é 7 1 ONO 


ENFIELD. 


For Laying 24-inch Outfall Sewer, Ponders End, for the 
Enfield Local Board. Mr. W. KITTERINGHAM, Engineer. 


Hipwell, Wisbech : : . : a£450 0 oO 
Catley, London . ; ° P ; ; 7es20) 0.-0 
Neave, Forest Hill . F ; ; ; eg I28 07 0 
Dickson, St. Albans. F i ; : 5 Bee fe) 
Pavey, Winchmore Hill. . : . : 207, nO 
Adams, Wood Green . : ; ; ¢ 205 On © 
Betts, Enfield Highway ; ; ; ; 240 On O 
Bell, Tottenham . ; : : : . 5 230 sap O 
JACKSON, Enfield (accepted ) : ; ; 2? at eG 


LONDON. 


For Work at 119 Gloucester Terrace, Bayswater, for Mr. P. 
Reddell. Mr. F. LE ROSSIGNOL, F.S.I., Architect and 
Surveyor, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street. 


Hot Water. 


J. WONTNER SMITH, GRAY & Co. (accepted) .« £93 9 © 
Sanitary and Constructional Alterations. 

J. Langham 2 ' , ; : ; PO 1 LO 

Benjamin & Robinson : ‘ : : O24 ee) 

F. Foxley & Co... é - : ‘ : . 160; 50°. © 

McMILLAN & HOUGHTON (accepied ) TAT se OO 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


LONDON—continued. 
For Enlargement of Board School, Garratt Lane, Wandsworth. 
Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


Extra if Brick- 
workin Cement. 


D. Charteris ; ». : . - £,50,4060. 0, ,O. A327 as Cano 
J. Marsland . é , Be CA Weds plete: 22Gre OO 
Mowlem & Co.. ‘ : minh (eed yar e poe: 2A oe OFS 
Hart Bros. . . . = 10,106 57.0 193 O O 
W. Downs ‘ é 3 ~ 10,000 0 a 200, 208 0 
J. Tyerman 9,949 0 O 24 ee ONO 
Holloway Bros. ; Siloyen KS ZN]. ee 
Holliday & Greenwood 9,765 0 Oo 202) Om O 
Treasure & Son : C77 OL 0 2132-00 


Plans were prepared for enlarging the building by 232 
places for boys, 232 for girls and 388 for infants, making a 
total of 852 additional places ;. but as it is proposed to convert 
a large room on each floor of the existing building into a hall, 
the net number of additional places provided by the plans will 
only be 116 boys, 126 girls and 242 infants, making a total of 
484 places. 


For Alterations at the York and Albany Public-house, 
Regent’s Park, N.W., for Mr. J. F. Holden. Messrs. 
SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, Dacre House, Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


Yardley & Son. é : ; ; 2 = 2ese2Or OO 
J. Rider & Son. : : : - : tate re oe O 
Martin, Wells & Co.. ; : : 11482 01 0 
GOULD & BRAND (accepied) . : : 5 RELL Ont 20 
Pewterers’ Work. 
J. Edwards . : : ; 2 : FOZ? L5e50 
“h Heaths. . 6 é ; ‘ LO3s OF <0 
Sanders & Sons 5 5 : : ie ae 85.-0 0 
Watts & Co. (accepted) . : : : ‘ $450) (0 
Gasjitters’ Work. 
Vaughan & Brown , : : : . ° Thi. 0: 
W. Winn . . ' é ; - TS l= On O 
J. Biggs . ; : “ . ; é - Ewe fe: 
E, PRAGNELL (accepied ) . : : 5 : 12 Om OnE O. 
For External Repairs to Nos. 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 Chester- 
field Street, King’s Cross, for Mr. F. Hudson. Mr. F. LE 


ROSSIGNOL, F.S.I., Architect and Surveyor, 1 Gresham 
Buildings, Basinghall Street. 


J. KINGDON (accepted) . E : ; : = LOA Ee mo 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4.& 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. f 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon sppiiention, or stamped di-vected 
envelope. 


Ewarts 346 EustonR? 
Hor Lightning ©. 
Oh Geyser. 
SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


in 5 Minutes. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 


Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and Enlarged for 1892. 


Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


Bevelled Wood Block 
Flooring. 


REGD. No. 60,808, 

Sole Proprietors :— 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Gt. Grimsby. 


SPECIALTY— 
‘* Baltie : 

Redwood.” aa 

Prize Medal, 

Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 
Banitary Exhibi- 
tions, 1885 and 1886, 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Art 


Department, Admiralty, £c. 


Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of svery 


description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mod 
rate prices. Price List 
Address—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C, 
Also New Store, at 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 


e- 
ost free. Engine Divider to the Trade, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY anise" 


48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 


STRODE &Co. {izserestschyesreaec LONDON, 


STONE DEPOT. 
GETHING & GRICE, 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 


Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
Colour and Durability. 


London Offices: 201i WARWICK RD. 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


. SHAKESPEARE 
e PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


J WIPPELL&C? 


Manufacturers of 


.%4%K 5 DUNCANNON ST _LONDON.W.C. 


UANTITIES,. &c,, ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technica) 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices 


“ Quantities’? Box, 14in. by 9in. by Siu. neat and strong dror 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s. ‘or made to order. Plan 
copied, reduced, enlarged, coloured. —W..HARDAKER, Electro 
grapher, 21 Cursitor Street, EC, 
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LONDON — continued. 

For Sanitary Alterations to 40. Acton Street and 37 Wakefield 
Street; King’s Cross, for Mr. F. Hudson, _Mr. F.. LE 
ROSSIGNOL, F.S.I., Architect and Surveyor, 1 Gresham 
Buildings, Basinghall Street. 

J. KINGDON (accepted) . . £68 Io oO 

For Erecting Additional Workshops and Showroom, for Mr. 
H. Pickett, Coachbuilder, Mansfield Road, Hampstead. 
Messrs. SALTER, ISSOTT’ & SALTER, Architects, 13 Phoenix 
Street, St. Pancras. 


TAMWORTH. 4 
For Building Isolation Hospital for Infectious Diseases, Tam- 
worth. Mr. H. J. CLARSON, C.E. 2 eee Tamworth. 


Walton & Son, Tamworth . £2,100 0 0 
Keen & Son, Tamworth : si 2,043.10 Oo 
Clarson & Son, Tamworth 5 ; s82lhs -s2O8S<1-0; (0 
B. Mussen, Tamworth .. 1,830..0 0 
WILLIAMS, Tamworth (accepted ) 1,762 oO 


WHITBY. 


For Alterations to Workhouse,’ Whitby. Mr. ROBERT LEN- 


i: Davenall, Hampstead £470 © 0. O NARD, Architect, Cliff Street, Whitby. Quantities by Mr. 
A. Salter, Hampstead : 392%. 0830 J. Milligan. 
— Hampstead . 370. Og.0 R. Harland, Whitby . £277 6 0 
C. Winterburn, Whitby 263)... ko 
J. Brann, Whitby 254.0 0 
PLYMOUTH. J. Gladstone, Whitby 242... our 
For Building Stable, Coachhouse, &c., at rear of 4 Woodland W. LANGDALE & SANE Whitby (accepted ) "230 tee 
Terrace, Plymouth, for Mr. G. Browse. Mr. J. HARVEY, A. Palframan, Whitby . , ‘215 7 I 
Architect, Bedford Chambers, es toe 
Wet. Bone, Plymouth : § if, 30040310 ay YSTALYFERA. : 
Palmer, Plymouth 2 : : F . .. 294 0 | For Building Intermediate Schools, Ystalyfera. Messrs. 
Tozer & Son, Plymouth. : ‘ ’ eek 2 tO if BUCKLEY WILSON, F.R.LBA., & GLENDINNING 
A. Andrews Plymouth 5 csxy at, Sea 2280 10 40 MoxuHaM, M.S.A., Architects, Swansea. 
S. Harvey, Plymouth : ye 3 : 2 belch epee mute D. REES, Ystalyfera (accepted ) . £3,000. 0 oO 
J. Foot, Plymouth = ates : eS ee 7 a Os 
Pellow, Plymouth é - - ree hte : j 
Blackell & Shepperd, , Plymouth . : : eho On TRADE NOTES. 
oh pt aarartest Oa : 4 - 239 © ©) Tue ventilation of the new High Schools, Hereford, has 
Ne Sons, sete (accepted): i irene tema received the most careful consideration, the « Climax ” 
; : Ventilating ‘Company, Limited, of 15 Great George Street, 
SWANSEA. Westminster, having provided their patent direct-acting root 


J ventilators for the extraction of the vitiated air. 


THE mining village of Purston, near Pontefract, has 
hitherto been without a public clock. Mr. John Waller, of 
the Junction Hotel, Purston, and a member of the Board of 
Guardians, has now had one ‘fixed on his new premises at the 
junction of the Purston, Ackworth and Pontefract highways. 
The clock is illuminated at night, and shows the time on two 
large dials, and will no doubt be of great benefit to the increas- 
ing inhabitants of the district, and also to the many passengers 
For Alterations, &c., to ae tei House, near Swansea. | on the roads. Messrs. Potts & Sons are the makers, who also 

Messrs. J. BUCKLEY WILSON, F.R.I. B.A, & GLEN- | made at their works in Leeds the Pontefract parish church 

DINNING MoxuHam, M.S.A., Architects, Swansea. clock, Ackworth and Knottingley parish church clocks, Wake- 

uf GRIFFITH, Pontardawe (accepted). field Town Fall clock, &ce. 


ART METAL WORK. 


For Rebuilding the Neptune Inn, ‘Swansea. Messrs. 
BUCKLEY WILSON, F.R.I.B-A., & GLENDINNING Mox- 
HAM, M.S.A., Architects, Swansea. 

BENNETT BROS., Swansea (accefled ). 


For Alterations and Additions to the Bristol Channel Yacht 
Club, Mumbles. Messrs. J. BUCKLEY WILSON, F.R.I.B.A., 
& GLENDINNING MoxuHaM, M.S.A. , Architects, Swansea. 
GUSTAVUS BROS, Swansea. (accepted), 


THE DENSMORE. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


TO ARCHITECTS,—IE you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE. are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge—thus one DE eee per- 
forms the work of two or ay. machin 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER. TO SEE-YOUR WORK 

If yourequire anythingin Typewriting Supplies, 
give us a calland look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators, 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd, 


51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Tuition ree A ae Writers on fee cai 
Telephone No. 1132 


Work 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


DESIGKS 


ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION. 


London Sample 
Room :— 


49 Farringdon St., E.¢. 
oer. ¢. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


OLUME XLVII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. * 


21 PRIZE 


The 
Most Durable, 
Economical, Simple, 


MEDALS. 


and Efficient Range in the 


Market. 


a at F 
. » . me . 
= a1 nt i, wai 


254 
=a 


ia” JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE pa tare! COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


They are Portable, cannot 

get out of order, will Cure 

Smoky Chimneys, and have 

larger Ovens and Boilers 
than any others. 


et co 
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SUPPLEMEN ~ 


THE very handsome and commodious passenger-lift at the 
New Travellers’ Club, Piccadilly, as well as the seven other lifts 
in the same building, have all been manufactured and erected 
by Messrs. Archibald Smith & Stevens, of Janus Works, 
Queen’s Road, Battersea, S.W. 


THE Engineering Exhibition of Mechanical, Electrical, 
Marine and Civil Engineering will be held at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, on November 5 to 12th inclusive, and intending 
exhibitors who have not yet secured space should apply at once 
to the manager, Mr. John Black, 2 Newcastle Street, Strand, 

Cc 


THORNHAM HALL, Suffolk, the residence of the Right Hon. 


Lord Henniker, is being warmed by the patent warm-air |- 


ventilating grates made by Mr. John Grundy, of 30 Duncan 
Terrace, London, and Tyldesley, near Manchester. 


MESSRS. BAIRD, THOMPSON & Co. have introduced an 
installation of their latest improved combined automatic and 
mechanical system of ventilation into the Municipal Buildings 
of Oldham, with much success, : 


AN apparatus, the patent of Messrs. Burt, Bolton & Hay- 
wood and E. R. Gabbett, and entitled “The Rapid Mixer,” is 
‘specially intended for all operations where the perfect admix- 
ture of liquids or semi-liquids is required, irrespective of their 
difference in specific gravity. Information and estimates can 
be obtained from Messrs. H. Young & Co., Eccleston Iron- 
works, Pimlico, S.W. 


THE first number of Casse/?s Penny Stories has just 
appeared. The story narrated is entitled “ His Wife’s Sin,” 
being a story of the Old World and the New. Writers mostly 
nowadays devote their talents to describing the seamy side of 
human nature, as if there was not already too much about 
crime and misery actually narrated in the criminal courts. In 
consequence a book can seldom be taken up for relaxation or 
enjoyment by those fatigued with a hard day’s work. Messrs. 
Cassell & Company would do a good work by getting their 
contributors to discard the morbid element which so largely 
characterises the literature of the day, more especially so in the 
interest of the readers for whom the penny stories are intended. 


A SYSTEM has been adopted for improving the sanitary 
arrangements at Balmoral, and for prevention of the river pol- 
lution. The system of purification adopted is practically the 
“« International” process, based on the principle of precipitation 


JOHN 


——$—_—, 


“SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT 


3. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch ; 


@ Slw 


by chemicals of the bulk of the noxious matter, and the subse- 
quent further purification by filtration of the ‘clarified effluent 
from the precipitation tanks, The distinctive feature of the 
“ International” system consists not in the process of precipi- 
tation and filtration, but in the nature of the substances used in 
the precipitation, filtration and purifying of the more injurious 
matter in the sewage. The precipitant known as “ ferozone” 
consists largely of salts of iron, magnesia and alumina, which 
is Claimed to possess the property of not only causing a great 


part of the suspended and dissolved matter to separate out .in 
the form of sludge, but also of deodorising and destroying by 
oxidation most of the putrescible matter in the sewage. .The 
material used in the filter is known commercially as “ polarite.” 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. — 


THE building trade at Harrogate is said to be very 
flourishing at present. Several building estates are being 
developed, among other undertakings. The new wings at the 
hydropathic establishment are rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, while the buildings at Harlow Manor have been largely 
augmented for the new Harlow Manor Hydropathic Company. 


THE Warwickshire County Council have decided to 
purchase several properties at a cost of 4,525/, in order to 
provide improved accommodation at the Aston Police Court. 


THE Glasgow Police Commission have agreed to a recom- 
mendation of the sub-committee, to whom the matter was 
referred, that baths and wash-houses for Springburn should be 
erected on ground situated on the north side of Wellfield 
Street, at an estimated cost of 11,000/. 


A PUBLIC meeting has been held at Ludlow in support of 
St. Oswald’s College, Ellesmere. Lord Windsor, who presided, 
explained that a sum of 10,0097. was needed for the enlarge- 
ment of the college. 


IT is propdsed to erect a Roman Catholic church and 
schools on a site in Upper Mann Street and Robertson Street, 
Liverpool. 


THE Coatbridge Dean of Guild Court recently passed 
plans for the erection of a hall to accommodate about one 
hundred sitters, with a session-room and minister’s room, at 
Gartsherrie parish church. 


DALE, 


THE LIMMER 


ESTAB.] (1871. 


4 


. 
a “ mn 
—_ - aati 
te acid I ¥ 


yy meshes to square inch, with 
2 less than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 


orks. 
A Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floorsand StreetPaving. 


7 “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 


Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 
x in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 


Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘. 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always en hand. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolis, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMORGERY. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 

Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 

Breweries, 
Lavatories, 


Ane ter noneat, 200 |L€ CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


Full 

particulars 
can b2 obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to 16 

PALMERSTON 
BUILDINGS, 

ULD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E,C, 


JOHN CLARK, 
Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 5 oe 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C, Ee 
Manufacturer of every de- Oo Sieves, 
scription of useful Lime Screens, 


| and orna- Srecial low Quotations 
| mental 


fcr Wirework for the protec- 
tion of Windows and Skylights. Price 
Lists and Illustrations post free on application, 
Half-inch Mesh, 43d. yer foot super. Estab. 1855. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Pheasantry, London.” Special 
aitention given to Architects’ Designs, 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


, R. WHITE’s SysTEM) 
A\z = | — _|==—=\ For Churches, Schools, 
ces, &c. 
Estimates and full particular 


YW) YY YN \ 
yy 
yy Joinery Works, 
Ya M “ Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


Telegrams :— 


LIMMER, LONDON." fem 862, 


€ORM.OF BLOCK 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For OCarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every {information to be obtained at the Company’s 


Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, &.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalledf or Quality ,Colour, and Durablity, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, : 
International Exhibition, 


TAN London , 1862, 
Sh\, ‘Model Dwelling,’' New= 
SS castle Exhibition 1887. 


FA rcrens) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
She DEEP OLIVE GREEN. a 
DARK GREEN. 


FoR PRIOHS AND THRMS APPLY TO THH SHORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


ITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interier 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on application. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 2s.—Otfice, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE War Department has placed in the hands of Mr. H. I. 
Sanders the building of the Victoria Barracks, Portsmouth, 
costing 50,000/, 


THE death is announced at the age of seventy years of Mr. 
James Waterston, builder, Morpeth. Though a native of 
Edinburgh, he was rather a Morpeth man, to which town his 
‘father, a mason, belonged. The elder Mr. Waterston was one 
of the many workmen from the North of England who helped 
to build the new town of Edinburgh. Returning to Morpeth 
he found work in the building of Meldon Hall, where his son, 
who has just died, began his apprenticeship. In early manhood 
he and his brother, Mr. George Waterston, entered into 
partnership, and many important buildings rose under their 
hands. They were noted as builders of churches. Among 
others erected by them were Otterburn, Cramlington and Long- 
hirst. Their latest work was the restoration of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Mitford. 


THE Liverpool Courier is informed that a scheme is on foot 
to erect a first-class sanatorium on Bidston Hill, and that the 
‘proposal is meeting with the warmest support from many well- 
known and influential Liverpool gentlemen. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE Lighting Committee of the Brighton Town Council 
have adopted a scheme for lighting a great part of the King’s 
Road and the sea front with the electric light. 


WeE are informed by Messrs. Morgan Williams & King that 
electrical inspections have been included as a part of their con- 
sulting practice, which shall be an inexpensive medium for 
consumers of electricity to obtain tests, &c., of their plant from 
time to time. The electrical inspectors of the firm will be sup- 
plied with special passes, which form their sole authority for 
admission to test installations on behalf of the firm. 


OUR contemporary /udustries arranged to bring out a 
special number dealing with the ventilating, heating, lighting 
and drainage appointments of the Houses of Parliament on the 
28th inst., but owing to some important alterations which are 
being made in the lighting arrangements of the House of 
Commons, we understand that this special number will not be 
published till November 4. 
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VARIETIES. 


THE Insanitary Property Committee of the Liverpool Cor- 
poration have decided to purchase a large nuinber of insanitary 
dwellings which had been condemned by the medical officer of 
health. The Local Government Board’ declined to give their 
consent to further loans unless the Corporation are prepared to 
provide dwellings for the people displaced. The Board is to 
be informed that, if sufficient house accommodation cannot be 
found within a mile of the place where. the property is de- 
molished, the Corporation will be prepared either to build or 
get built such houses as may be required. 


THE Smethwick Local Board have adopted plans submitted 


‘by Messrs. Harris & Harris, of Birmingham, for the completion 


of the sewerage of West Smethwick, Six Ways, and other parts. 
of the parish. It is proposed to obtain borrowing powers up to 
20,0co/. to carry out the works. 

AN inquiry has been held by the Local Government Board 
into an application by the Oldham Town Council tobe allowed 
to borrow 200,000/. for carrying out a sewerage scheme for the 
borough and outlying districts. 

AT the last ordinary meeting of the Leeds Association of 


.Engineers a paper was read by Mr. B. Holgate on “Some 
-beautiful Mathematical Curves, and their application to Me- 


chanics.” He explained the relation and properties of the 
series of curves known as conic sections by the aid of models. 
and wall diagrams, and described their various applications in 
the construction of different kinds of beams for supporting 
weights, inlets and channels for water, injectors, reflectors for 
lighthouses and search-lights, the lines of expansion in indicator 
diagrams, the formation of vanes in fans and centrifugal pumps, 
&c. If the proper curvature was employed in the construction 
of boiler-flues and other air and water passages, less friction 


and greater efficiency would be the result. 


ACCORDING to a return of the Water Committee, Liverpool, 
the total expenditure on the Vrnywy water undertaking and 
estate has been 2,132,2414. 

THE Douglas Commissioners have been authorised by the 
Tynwald Court to borrow 4,o00/. for providing a high-level 
water-supply in the upper part of the town from Kerroodhoo 
new reservoir, and 1,650/., the cost of the iron pier purchased 
by the Commissioners with a view to its removal and the future 


| widening of the Crescent roadway. 
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THE new flagstaff for Windsor Castle has been made from 
a stout pine grown in the Oregon territory of the United States, 
and eighty-nine years old. The mast is upwards of 72 feet 
long, 18 inches square at the base and 8 inches in diameter 
at the top. 


At the annual meeting of the Dundee Guildry Lord Dean 
of Guild M‘Grady, who intimated his retirement from the office 
of chairman, stated that the funds of the Guildry amounted to 
6,000/., from which a revenue of 2547. was derived, while the 
Baxter bequest of 2,000/. yielded a revenue of 70/. Ex-Lord 
Dean of Guild Luke was elected to the Deanship. 


THE Water Committee of the Aberdeen Town Council 
have agreed to recommend the Council to promote a Bill in 
Parliament for obtaining powers to compel the County Council 
to treat the sewage of the villages along the course of the Dee 
by irrigation, and for obtaining a proper supply of filter- 
beds and settling ponds. Under the latter head an expenditure 
of 72,0007. is contemplated, and powers will be taken to borrow 
that suin. 


Ar a special meeting of the Battersea Vestry, held for the 
purpose of considering the application made by the Albert 
Palace Acquisition Committee that the Vestry should con- 
tribute 5,000/. towards the cost of acquiring the Albert Palace 
—an anonymous donor giving 10,000/. and the County Council 
5,000/,—it was decided by a large majority to give that sum 
towards the cost. 


THE Monmore Ironworks, Monmore Green, Wolver- 
hampton, lately the property of Mr. J. G. Wright, have been 
put up to auction. The works cover an area of 18,462 square 
yards, and contain. a number of plate, sheet and merchant 
mills, the output being equal to 350 tons of finished iron per 
week. It was stated that the premises represented a cost of 
upwards of 50,0007. The best bid made was 7,200/., at which 
sum the lot was withdrawn. 


THE Edinburgh Town Council have at present under con- 
sideration a Provisional Act, to be known as the Edinburgh 
Improvement (Housing of the Working Classes Act) Scheme. 
‘This Provisional Act is specially intended to deal with “slum 
property within the city.” It has three branches—(rt) The 
dealing with unhealthy areas, so as to make them efficient for 
sanitary purposes ; (2) the widening of existing approaches to 
the unhealthy areas, or for opening out the same for the pur- 
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PATENT 


poses of ventilation and health; and (3) the provision of 
accommodation for the persons of the working class displaced 
in those areas. 

WE have often before referred in this journal to the labours 
of Mr. Willett. We are informed by the Brighton Herald that 
it is about to publish a series of articles from the pen of an 
expert, descriptive of the Willett collection of pottery in the 
Brighton Public Museum. - This collection, one of the largest 
and most curious belonging to a private owner in England, 
includes many rare examples of the inscribed pottery in which 
a former generation of Englishmen found a vent for expressing 
their patriotic and domestic sentiments or for celebrating 
national rejoicings and victories, 


THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM. 


AN addition is being made to the University Museum for the 
department of human anatomy on the east side of the main 
building abutting on the parks, the main entrance being on the 
north front. In the basement is a tank-room 60 feet by 29 feet, 
a working lobby 5 feet by 21 feet, inspection-room, preparation- 
room, coal-cellars, attendants’-rooms, general stores and usual 
offices. The principal rooms on ground floor are dissecting- 
room, 60 feet by 30 feet, museum, 30 feet by 40 feet, two private 
rooms, vestibule, proesector’s-room and lecture theatre 30 feet 
square. The museum has a gallery running all round at the 
height of 11 feet, and both that and the dissecting-room receive 
light through the roof from the north side only, to avoid the 
glare of the sun, Rendle’s patent system of glazing being used. 
The microscopical-room, 18 feet by 30 feet, is on the first floor, 
where are also two assistants’-rooms. At north-east angle of 
building is a large lantern over the lecture theatre, with 
ventilating shaft. The principal features in the north eleva- 
tion are the octagon turret and the gables and dormers over 
the windows. The chief decorative work, however, is the 
window lighting the museum in the east elevation, some hand- 
some balustrading being also placed round the lecture theatre. 
The stone is Box-ground from Bath, and pugging is used be- 
tween the principal floors to deaden the sound. The builders 
are Symm & Co., the architect being Mr. H. Wilkinson 
Moore, Beaumont Street, Oxford, and the clerk of the works 
Mr. R. England. The new building contains all the usual 
accommodation for laboratory purposes and has been arranged 
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on a careful model by Dr. Arthur Thomson, lecturer on this 
subject. Externally the building is of freestone, like the rest 
of the museum, but it is roofed with tiles instead of slates, and 
it groups well with the surroundings. 


AMATEUR BUILDERS. 


“THE following letter, signed by “London Builders,” has been 
addressed to the Standard :— 

We have read with much interest Mr. Ellice Clark’s letter in 
the S/andard, and, for the reasons he has given, we quite agree 
that the result of the London County Council’s determination 
to turn builders will be to vastly increase the cost of the work. 

He has, however, entirely missed the mark in saying that 
the change is made with a view to economy. That, no doubt, 
is the plausible reason given by the supporters of the line of 
policy determined on by the Council. The real reason, how- 
ever, we think, is that the Council is held bound hand and foot 
by the trades unions, and, as a consequence, inserts in all 
contracts that the contractur is “ to pay such wages and observe 
such hours as are recognised as fair by the several trades 
unions of the district where the work is done,” or words to that 
effect. What the consequence might be to any one idiotic 
enough to sign such a contract, all who are acquainted with the 
ways of trades unions can readily judge, and as a result the 
Council are unable to obtain tenders for their work. 

The Council dare not relax their policy, and therefore the 
only escape for them is to make their surrender to the trades 
unions quite complete and do the work themselves, paying such 
wages as the members of those august bodies may condescend 
to accept, and allowing the men to work just as many, or as 
few, hours as they may “recognise as fair.” This is not a 
pleasant look-out for the ratepayer, but it really serves that 
foolish person right for electing a Council with such “ Pro- 
gressive” ideas. 


Mr. Clark, in the letter above referred to, says this new 
departure will be watched with great interest by municipal 
corporations and their engineers. It is to be presumed that so 
vital a change of principle has been made with a view to 
economy, for on no other grounds is such a course justifiable. 
It cannot be to obtain better work, as it would be impossible to 
improve on the durability of the municipal engineering werks 


carried out by the late Sir Joseph Bazalgette, such as the Main 
Drainage, the Thames Embankment, Putney Bridge, &c. The 
municipal engineering work of Bazalgette was long a standard’ 
of excellence which municipal engineers endeavoured to work 
up to. It has rarely been reached, and certainly never ex- 
celled. I venture to express the opinion that the result of the 
County Council’s action will be to greatly enhance the cost of 
public works, without improvement in their durability. It is 
well known by all municipal engineers that workmen never 
perform so much work for a corporation as they do for a con- 
tractor. It seems inherent in human nature to do more work. 
for an individual than for a company or corporation. The 
obvious reason is that the loss, falling on large numbers of 
individuals, is only lightly felt; and one may venture to assume, 
after a quarter of a century’s experience, that public works 
executed by the London County Council in the future will be 
more costly than if carried out by the intervention of a con- 
tractor. The practical point, however, for the consideration of 
the ratepayer is—how is this to be determined? At present 
the engineer’s estimate is checked, in the most searching 
degree, by the various tenders submitted by contractors who 
are willing to accept the work for a given sum, Without 
tenders, the only guide to the probable cost of the works will 
be the engineer’s estimate. This is now based on the prices at 
which similar works have been executed under the contract 
system, and in future must be based on the cost of similar 
works without that system ; in other words, the estimate will be 
framed to fit the new system without the tender check, which 
is absolute and yet so simple that the meanest understanding 
comprehends it. 

Again, the economical execution of public works has been 
greatly brought about by the ingenuity of contractors, now 
contemptuously termed “middle men,” the desire to exter- 
minate whom must, in the long run, prove a failure from a 
financial point of view. All those who are cognisant of this 


business know that it depends for its economy not only on - 


obtaining a fair day’s labour for a fair day’s pay, but in the use 


of appliances to save labour, all of which, or nearly all, have — 


been introduced by contractors stimulated by the vulgar desire 
to make money. Indeed, it is with public works, as it has. 
been with all other manufacturing businesses—competition has 
produced a race of men to whom economy in method is essen- 
tial to existence. There can never be the same stimulus to 
municipal officials to economise ; and, after all, the County 
Council must rely upon individuals, and those that pay for the 
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works will be unable to ascertain whether or not such works 
could have been executed for much less money by the contract 
system, which, much maligned as it was yesterday, has pro- 
duced for London, at all events, superb public works at a cost 
which will bear comparison with that of any similar works in 
the world. 


PLUMBERS’ CLASSES AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


SIR JOHN B. MONCKTON, town clerk of the City of London, 
in presenting the prizes and certificates granted by the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London, to the students in 
the plumbers’ classes at the Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, said he knew and appreciated a piece of 
good plumbing, for a piece of bad plumbing was a very insani- 
tary and a very bad thing. Of all craftsmen, he supposed, the 
plumber was the man who worked most in the dark. He bur- 
rowed behind walls and under ground, and was, in fact, so to 
speak, always out of sight. There was, perhaps, no trade which 
afforded such opportunities for “ scamping ” work, and there was 
no craft the work of which, if “scamped” or badly executed, 
was so utterly dangerous to humanity. Therefore he thought it 
was fair to draw the logical conclusion that there were few 
crafts which were more important to the well-being of the 
public if properly carried out than the plumbers’ craft. Men 
who were conscientious in that work could therefore feel that 
their good work was appreciated. 


THE CARPENTERS’ COMPANY. 


IN conjunction with the Sanitary Institute the Carpenters 
Company have arranged a course of six lectures, specially 
adapted for candidates preparing for the examinations in 
practical sanitation and building construction, to be given in 
the hall of the Company, London Wall, at 8 P.M. on Novem- 
ber 18, 23, 25 and 30, and on December 2 and ipo AMS 
examinations are intended to be suitable for clerks of works, 
builders’ foremen and others who have to deal with the con- 
struction of buildings. Each examination will occupy part of 
a Friday and Saturday. On the Friday the examination will 
last four hours—from 5 to 7 P.M. and from 7.30 to 9.30 P.M., 


examination will commence at 3 P.M. and be wivé voce, with 
one or more questions to be answered in writing, if deemed 
necessary. No one under twenty-one years of age will be 
admitted to the examination. The first of the six lectures 
mentioned will be by Sir Douglas Galton, and the others will 
be delivered by Professor H. Robinson, Professor Banister 
Fletcher, Professor W. H. Corfield, Professor T, Roger Smith 
and Mr. Henry Law. 


ST, ENOCH’S STATION, GLASGOW. 


IN the preliminary operations of the action which is directed 
against the construction of a sewer under Maxwell Street by 
the Caledonian Railway Company, on the ground that the 
operations will endanger the supports of the complainers’ 
St. Enoch Station, an order was recently made empowering 
Sir William Arrol to examine and report. The repoit states 
that the sewer cannot be constructed with safety and without 
considerable risk to the complainers buildings on the lines and 
levels, and according to the dimensions and materials shown on 
the plans and according to the method detailed. He considers 
certain changes necessary in the plans. As to the lines and 
levels, he finds that the proposed sewer is too close to the 
foundations of the station buildings, and that the distance 
between the sewer and the foundations should be at least not 
less than 10 feet between the centre of the sewer and the side 
of the foundations. He suggests that the bottom of the sewer 
might with advantage be raised 12 inches at the Argyle Street 
junction, thus allowing the sewage to play more freely and pass 
away at ebb tide. As to the dimensions and materials, he 
suggests that the sewer for the whole length underneath the 
station buildings, and for at least 20 feet beyond on each side 
of the station buildings should be constructed of cast-iron 
cylinders, lined with concrete and brick. As to the method of 
construction, he suggests that this portion of the sewer should, 
by means of protecting shields, have a sufficient pressure of air 
to keep back any water and soft material that might be met with 
during the progress of the work. Without this protecting 
shield and air pressure there would be a considerable risk if any 
wet clayey material was met with, and such material is most 
likely to be met with underneath the station buildings. Should 
it be found that spaces are left between the outside of the cast- 


and consist of written papers only. On the Saturday the | iron cylindersand the soil caused by the working of the shields 
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these spaces should be filled up by grouting being forced in by 
air-pressure through holes provided for this purpose in the 
plates of the cast-iron cylinders. If this method is adopted and 
carefully carried out as he has described, Sir William Arrol 
holds it would make a safe and satisfactory job, without risk to 
the complainers’ buildings. 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN HOLBORN AND THE 
STRAND. 


IN a letter to the Z7es Sir J. Whittaker Ellis writes :—As one 
who has for the last forty years had more or less continuously 
to deal with public improvements and new streets, I may 
perhaps be permitted to say a few words when schemes are 
again being proposed to this end. My practical study of the 
subject leads me to one or two conclusions which I would urge 
as worthy of consideration by the London County Council. 
There is more mischief done by making things too large than 
too small, and I venture to suggest that a road between Hol- 
born and the Strand, 100 feet wide, is quite unnecessary, and, 
moreover, would not accomplish the end desired. The best 
evidence is that Chancery Lane and Bow Street, continued by 
Wellington Street, are able to accommodate the traffic, although, 
I admit, not with facility. 

The destruction of part of a neighbourhood, the creation of 
a grand street and consequently of a different class of property 
to that which surrounds it, prevent the new property from 
acquiring an adequate value and at the same time injuriously 
affect the small property. 

I see by the report of the London County Council that they 
especially draw attention to the block in Little Queen Street. 
This is caused principally by the vans which are always 
loading or unloading at the back entrance of the Holborn 
Restaurant; but it is a subsidiary question. I would more 
especially draw the attention of the Council to the fact that the 
traffic down Little Queen Street proceeds onwards to the west, 
and there is very little going to the Strand or Fleet Street, the 
course taken to reach either of those districts being either 
Chancery Lane, Drury Lane or Endell Street, Bow Street and 
Wellington Street, already mentioned. 

What is really wanted is the widening of existing thorough- 
fares, and a communication between the Strand and the 
Embankment at Waterloo Bridge, giving facilities for the traffic 


coming from the south going to right and left on to the 
Embankment, and so to the City or West-end, without con- 
verging upon the Strand. Moreover, it seems that this is the 
point where vehicles passing along the Strand desire to gain 
the Embankment, while Bow Street and Wellington Street 
bring an enormous traffic from the north on to that point, and 
this would not be diverted by the street proposed by the County 
Council; but if Waterloo Bridge were made available, the 
communication with the Embankment required for traffic 
from Loth the north and the south would be secured. When 
the Embankment was first constructed, that was the intention 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

At the instigation of the late Sir Henry Hunt I partially 
made arrangements for opening up a street between the Strand 
and the Embankment at Beaufort Buildings, but ultimately the 
Government decided that the divergence necessary to get a 
workable gradient would cost too much money, and it was 
abandoned. All this, in my opinion, shows that to diverge 
from Waterloo Bridge, right and left, would really be the com- 
munication which is required. 

I have already suggested a means by which Waterloo 
Bridge might be made available as an approach to the Embank- 
ment, and which would take off a great deal of the vast traffic 
coming from the south, more especially on race days and other 
occasions of Waterloo Station being much crowded ; the foot of © 
the western slope would be close to the Metropolitan and the 
South Eastern Railway Stations, and give great facilities of 
approach to Charing Cross and Westminster, while the eastern 
slope would deliver the traffic close to the Temple Station, and 
be a direct access to the City, and by the newly laid-out street, 
as shown by the accompanying plan, would afford a convenient 
means of approach to Holborn, New Oxford Street and Totten- 
ham Court Road. 

The proposals for retaining existing lines of streets and 
widening them is, I maintain, the better course. By this means 
the whole neighbourhood would be improved and reconstructed 
at a cost which would be less than that which would be involved — 
in what may be called the “ heroic” scheme of the London County 
Council, and while my proposal would be an immense benefit 
to the working classes and occupiers of small shops and small 
factories forming the present population of this district, as 
affording an opportunity of rehousing them in suitable quarters, 
the “heroic” scheme would displace not only them but, still 
worse, their customers. Moreover, the several communications 
now suggested would enable the whole community to move 
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‘about with much greater facility than one gigantic thoroughfare 
would accomplish. 

I gladly accept one of the main points urged by the London 
County Council, namely, the miserable character of the pro- 
perty contiguous to the proposed improvements, but all past 
experience shows that to make a grand street in the neighbour- 
hood of poor property is unwise, and does not improve, but only 
accentuates existing evils. My scheme would improve the 
whole of the surrounding property, and a far greater gain would 
be secured by it than by the scheme suggested in the report of 
the County Council, because my proposition would involve the 
conversion of a far larger unsanitary area into one which would 
become wholesome and profitable- on the principle of recoup- 
ment. The work should be carried out by degrees, so that 
when one centre of inhabitants is displaced there may be space 
for their occupation in the newly-built portion. 

On again reading the report of the committee of the County 
Council, it occurs to me that there are one or two points that 
perhaps I ought to refer to. It is repeated moré than once that 
a direct thoroughfare from Holborn to the Strand is required. 
This is no doubt in itself accurate, but it would be more correct 
‘to say “thoroughfares” between Holborn and the Strand are 
requisite. One great thoroughfare would not meet that con- 
venience which several thoroughfares would afford. My 
scheme provides varied communications, and divides up the 
traffic to the different parts of Holborn, the Strand and Fleet 
Street which the one great street would not do. 

If it be desired to secure a site for the new County Council 
building, this could easily be done by dealing ‘with Wych 
Street and Holywell Street, giving a frontage on the Strand, 
possibly doing away with one street altogether, but with a 
street at the rear of the County Council building converging on 
the Royal Courts of Justice. As regards grand architectural 
effects, I would respectfully submit that past experiences do not 
encourage our attempting this upon any large scale. To make 
it effective there is but one plan, and that is for the County 
Council to carry out the rebuilding themselves. 

I again urge that the better course is to keep all these 
streets of a reasonably moderate character, so that private 
effort might be sufficient to make the buildings consistent with 
them. I unhesitatingly say that the controlling power in the 
Council to approve and even furnish the designs is necessary 
in the same way that the Duke of Westminster has done in the 
great improvements effected some years back in Belgravia, and 
now being carried out in Mayfair. 


The scheme now laid before you affords convenience for the 
community and an opportunity for improvement of the dwell- 
ings of the labouring classes, rehousing them, and retaining a 
population on the ground which will be self-supporting. The 
London County Council scheme will require heroic architec- 
tural effects. These architectural attempts always have been: 
worse than failures, and will be so until the public are prepared 
to,spend their money without stint and without regard to cost 
or to any interest or consideration except architectural result ; 
and I would suggest, therefore, that it is better to avoid them. 

Reference is made in one part of the report to the works 
carried out in foreign citiés. Those of Paris I am. somewhat 
acquainted with, and they did not involve the creation of one 
great street, but the reconstruction of a whole neighbourhood, 
and that is what I would seriously urge upon the Council they 
are now called upon to effect. AR, 

Consequent upon the expulsion of factories from the centre 
of London and other modern alterations, London becomes to a 
large extent depopulated, and it would be a most important 


feature of the present suggestion that new residential neigh- 


bourhoods would be evolved out of the scheme, largely for the 
industrial classes, but others for those who are better able to 


‘pay, and to effect this, opén spaces must be secured, and this 


part of London, in the immediate vicinity of its business centre, 
would again become a possible place to reside in. 


EDINBURGH DEAN OF GUILD COURT. 


AT the annual general meeting of the Edinburgh In¢orporation 
of Guildry, Mr. Robert Miller was re-elected as Dean. In 
returning thanks for his re-election, he said he esteemed it a 
great honour, and assured them that it would be his utmost 
endeavour to discharge the duties of the office in such a way. 
as to conduce to the best interest of the community. Since 
their meeting at this time last year a proposal had been brought 
forward in the Town Council to include in the Bill to be pro- 
moted in Parliament, that the Dean of Guild should be 
deprived of his seat at the Council Board of the city for the 
reason that he was elected by the Guildry. He must say that 
in his opinion the Guild brethren were pre-eminently qualified 
to choose and elect the presiding judge of the Dean of Guild 
Court of the burgh, and at the same time it was quite proper 
that they should have a special representative in the Town 
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Council. The Guildry numbered upwards of one thousand 
citizens, who lived in all parts of the city, and were representa- 
tive of every class of the ratepayers. 
involved, in asense, a double representation, it was difficult to 
conceive a more representative or equitable arrangement, or one 
which the experience of centuries of administration had proved 
more to the public advantage. The Dean of Guild had in his 
judicial capacity to determine questions not only between 
citizens, but also questions in which the Town Council had 
frequently a more or less municipal interest. It thus neces- 
sarily arose that the office must imply an absolute impartiality 
in its official administration. If the Dean of Guild were 
dependent upon the Town Council for his appointment, as had 
been suggested, his administration and actings would be 
subject to distrust by those who came before his Court, 
and the fear that the right of private individuals would be 
to some extent endangered. They were aware that the 
Town Council elected ten gentlemen to sit in Council 
with the Dean of Guild, and these were men of unquestionably 
the highest honour, and fitted to give prompt and intelligent 
decisions on the questions which came before the Court. He 
was sure they would agree with him in thinking that the laws 
and administration of this Court were most effective, and had 
the confidence and approval of the public of Edinburgh. 
During the past year there had been 458 warrants granted by 
the Court, and although this was an increase on the previous 
year, a much greater number of these had been for small or 
unimportant alterations on existing buildings. Speculative 
building seemed at present to be almost at a standstill. A 
statement which he held in his hand showed that, as compared 
with the 458 warrants granted in 1891-92, there were 437 
granted in the previous year and 441 in 1889-90. The number 
of first-class houses, villas, &c., for which warrant was granted 
was 38, as compared with 49 and 115 in the two preceding 
years respectively. The number of tenements for which 
warrant was granted was 49, as against 90 in the previous year 
and 96 in 1889-90. In those 49 tenements there were 17 shops 
and 471 houses, and the total number of separate houses em- 
braced in the warrants granted was 5cg9. Of the houses in 
those 49 tenements, none were of one apartment merely ; 174 
were of two apartments, 104 were of three apartments, 146 were 
of four apartments, 36 were of five apartments, 7 were of six 
apartments and 4 were of seven apartments. The alterations 
on existing buildings numbered 308, and the number of public 
buildings, public works, business premises, &c., treated of was 
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63. Among the public and other buildings of interest sanc- 


‘tioned during the year were the Chancelot Roller Flour Mills, 


a refuse-destructor at Powderhall, a U.P. church at Polworth 
Gardens, a Free Church at Morningside, together with additions 
to George Watson’s College, Archibald Place, and to George 
Watson’s Ladies’ College, George Square. The number of 
houses examined and certified during the year as being fit for 
occupation was 539, of which 482 were in tenements, 39 were 
self-contained houses and 18 were villas. 


TOTLEY TUNNEL, 


THE Totley tunnel of the Dore and Chinley line of the 
Midland Railway was pierced at eight o’clock on Sunday 


evening, October 23, when the men working from the Sheffield 


side met those engaged in the work of excavating from the 
Padley Wood end. The next day the first gang of men went 
through. The Padley or Totley tunnel will be the longest in 
the British Isles, with the single exception of that under the 
Severn. It is 6,200 yards long, or over three and a half miles, 


_and the labour involved in its working has been of an extra- 


ordinary character, and one which has taxed all the resources 
of engineering skill. In the first place the difficulties of 
“setting” have been altogether exceptional. The work was 
commenced four years ago, and the line will afford a new route 
to Manchester, and open up for the tourist the wonders of 
Derbyshire. The tunnel has been to all intents made without 
the assistance of shafts, as there are only four of these, all 
situated within the first three-quarters of a mile. The remain- 
ing distance of two and three-quarter miles is without a shaft, 
though ventilating shafts will be added at a later date. In 
spite of this difficulty, which was ‘increased by the fact that the 
height of the hill over the tunnel is at its summit 750 feet, and 
1,360 feet above sea level, a tunnel has been made straight 
from end to end. The point at which the workman met on 
Sunday is situated nearly midway between the two extremities, 
and the junction had been gauged with perfect accuracy. The 
resident manager, Mr. Percy Rickard, went through with the 
first gang when the hole had been made sufficiently large, and 
there was general rejoicing when the workmen had accom- 
plished the task. The work had been greatly impeded by 
inrushes of water, as the strata through which the boring 
took place favoured the flooding. The last serious inrush was 
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on November 11, when work had to be practically suspended 
for two months. The water poured in at the rate of 5,000 
gallons pez minute, and a quantity accumulated with which the 
temporary drainage works were unable to cope. The tunnel, 
the roof of which is 20 feet high above the rails, is 27 feet 
broad, and will accommodate a double line of rails. It is being 
lined with brickwork, and about two-thirds of the length has 
been already completed. Nearly thirty million bricks have 
been used. At one portion of the Padley end stone was 
available. and was used for the walls, bricks being employed 
for the roofing arch. A culvert runs from end to end. The 
gradient rises from the Sheffield side from I in 150 to I in 175, 
until the highest point is reached. It descends to the Padley 
Wood end at a uniform gradient of 1:in 1,000, so that a train at 
the Padley end will be 76 feet higher than one at the Totley or 
Sheffield mouth. Most of the work has been carried out by 
air-drilling apparatus, the air being conveyed in 4-inch pipes, 
and as it escaped affording ventilation for the workings. This 
was the more necessary at the Padley end as the boring had to 
be conducted through shale, where the air given off. would not 
support combustion. Gelignite was the explosive used. Fatal 
accidents, considering the nature of the work, have been 
comparatively rare. The Cowburn tunnel, two miles in length, 
will be finished this year, and the remainder of the works being 
in an advanced state, it is expected that the whole line from 
Dore to Chinley will be opened for goods traffic about twelve 
months hence. 


OFFICE WORK.* 


OF all professional men architects, probably, are liable to 
attack on the greatest number of pretexts, and from the 
most varied directions. This is almost inevitable from the 
nature of their work, and they are also debarred from the 
defences which members of other professions set up. When a 
doctor loses a patient he can and does say that everybody must 
die sooner or later; when a lawyer loses a case it is easy to 
remark that one side only can win, and he had the misfortune 
to be on the losing side. But the unfortunate architect can 
say nothing to charges brought against him, as he has no such 
convenient excuses. 


* From a paper read before the Victorian Institute of Architects 
by Mr. E. A. Bates, and published in the Amstralian Builder. 


The modest requirements of the public on the archi- 
tectural profession are of such a nature that it may be worth 
while enumerating a few of them. The modern architect 
must know every trade in the building calendar thoroughly, at 
least in judgment, if not in actual capability for handiwork. 
He is expected to be a better mason than a man who has 
spent all his life in working stone; a better carpenter than a 
man who has handled timber all day long for years, and so on 
through the whole list of the building trades. The foregoing is 
almost too much to expect from a mere mortal, but it is only a 
fraction of what the public expect from the architect. He 
might have this knowledge of all the trades, and yet be no 
architect at all, for his primary business is not merely to know, 
but to invent and to adapt, and to be perpetually overcoming 
difficulties that arise in the carrying out. of works in an 
artistic manner, without waste of materials. That architects 
do not obtain greater successes is, I think, easily explained, 
when you consider the limited quantity of any particular class 
of work in this colony, thus neutralising any chance of building 
up a business as a specialist of any particular class of work. 
The architect has to plan and arrange a building that will 
answer all the purposes the client has in view. It may bea 
church and residence, a factory, a theatre, hospital, or town 
hall, or any other of the thousand and one things which 
in an. age like the present may be demanded at a 
moment’s notice. To-day the architect may have to learn 
all about the details of a flour-mill, to-morrow he may be 
called upon to embody his knowledge as to the requirements of 
the manufacturing of ale, and a month later he may have to 
enter heart and soul into the details of creameries, and he has 
to do all this, not superficially as a barrister has, just far enough 
to talk plausibly about it to the satisfaction of a judge and jury, 
but in a way that will actually stand the test of time andusage. 
The architect’s flour-mill must be capable of grinding corn, his 
brewery must really turn out ale, and all must embody the latest 
improvements without waste of spaceor labour. The foregoing 
demands are common to most architects, who, being familiar 
with all trades, and expert at all sorts of planning and arrange- 
ment, are next expected to add to this knowledge as much 
artistic skill as would by itself make the fortune of a painter or 
sculptor. For the artistic faculty the liberal public never 
dreams of paying him; it generously offers him the same per- 
centage for building churches as for building cowhouses, yet is 
surprised when it does not see embodied in the whole of his 
structures that perfection it desires. Life being short and 
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human powers limited,.it might be supposed that the architect 
who has got thus far with some possible degree of success might 


architects should impress their ‘clients with the fact that they 
are possessed of some artistic training; but if you take a look 


go quietly on his way rejoicing. Not at all; the accomplish- | into the offices of many of the architects of this city it seems to 
ments that have been named will count for next to nothing. | put a damper on one’s spirits, and gives one the idea that 
His clients expect him as soon as he;receives their instructions | business is not flourishing. If this is the case with architects 
to design a building not merely of» the sort and size they | visiting one another, how much greater must be the detrimental 
require, but of the exact cost they see fit to mention, and it | influence on their clients. Bright. and pleasant surroundings . 
often happens that the stipulated cost and size are irrecon- | are supposed to exert a strong influence on one’s temperament, 
-cilable. If these little matters are accomplished, ‘the work | and if such be the case surely it is policy, even from a com- 
is begun, then sometimes legal difficulties arise, questions of | mercial standpoint, to have one’s office as’ inviting as possible, 
‘boundaries and rights of way! and conditions of contract, or | and the little outlay necessitated in obtaining the pleasing 
some other matter, remedies for which in this free and happy | effects will more than repay themselves on the first commission. , 
land the architect is expected to have at his fingers’ ends. As | The client on setting out to place his commission in the hands i 
all that is required of him in his acquaintance with the various | of his architect is possibly ‘not in ‘the best of moods _ 
building trades is that he should be omniscient, so all that is | (especially if the work -be one of repairs), and decides ; 
needed in his supervision of the building is that he should be | before seeing his architect to spend perhaps a small 
omnipresent. If through the niggardliness of the proprietor | sum, but if the architect happens to occupy a cheerful 
there is no clerk of works on the building, the architect is held | and artistic office, the effect thereof produces a complete 4 
responsible for any scamping that may be indulged in by the | metamorphosis in the frame of mind of the client, so that 
workmen, and it is on the architect that the real shame and | under the kindly suggestions of the architect he decides to 
disgrace will fall. If a drain-pipe is laid with a wrong fall, or a | spend hundreds of pounds where he previously intended to 
slate with unsufficient lap, there is only one person to blame, | spend tens. Apart from the benefit experienced by the archi- 
and that is the architect, who ought, according to the pro- | tect in the relations with his client, there is another feature that 
prietor, to have been here, there and everywhere all at once, | I would mention, namely, that a business man spends probably 
and for the munificent remuneration of five per cent. Even | the greater part of his life in his office, and, if for no other | 
supposing everything should progress thus far without accident, | reason, this alone is a justification that he should make his sur- 
and that every purpose of use and convenience be amply pro- | roundings as cheerful and pleasant as possible, instead of a sort ; 
vided for, supposing there are no draughts, smoky chimneys, | of penal servitude, and the effect on the work he produces will, 
nor imperfect plumbing, no doors or windows that stick, or | as a matter of course, be beneficial. : 
handles loose, no. ceilings cracked or floors opened ; supposing Those who study architecture are inclined to look upon the 
the contractor finish the building without assigning his estate, | grander side of it. They begin by studying the monuments of 
and that the details are above criticism, and that even the | Greece and Rome, or of the Middle Ages, the cathedrals, 
colour of the paint be universally admired—even then the | palaces and public buildings, but they are apt to slightingly pass 
architect’s duties are not completed nor his dangers passed, | by the less ambitious departments of the professional training. 
because the final accounts have yet to be made up, and it is in | Few of those who practise architecture are called upon to design 
this department, if nowhere else, that trouble will arise. | cathedrals and palaces, but every architect in practice has to 
Though the architect has weathered all the previous shoals, he | face the question of the relation of client and contractor— 
is almost certain to strike on a rock in the final account, and all | drawings and specifications, tenders, final accounts; and as 
his previous skill is reckoned as nothing if there are items | these departments of an architect’s business come directly 
which he did not foresee before the agreement was signed, and | within the scope of my paper, I will ask your kind attention for 
which appear on the final account under the accursed form of | a short time to each. A rizht understanding of the relations 
extras. I think that architects might do more towards elevating | between employer and contractor seems to me one of the chief ; 
the taste of their clients by paying greater attention to the | duties of the architect, and also of the greatest assistance to ; 
style of their office premises than is customary with the | him in the settling of any disagreements that may arise. If you ‘ 


majority of the Melbourne architects. It seems to me that 


glance.over the cases that come before the courts, one cannot 
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but help coming to the conclusion that the relations of the archi- 
tect to the builder are by no means so well understood or up- 
held as they should be. -As between proprietor and contractor 
the architect should occupy the position of double trust, both 
on behalf of the proprietor and of the contractor, to see that 
each in his individual actions fulfils the various items in con- 
formity with the conditions of contract. But somehow or other 
the notion is entertained that the contractor is a necessary evil, 
and that he must be beaten down in price and his claims 
evaded as far as possible. We seldom find that the contractor 
is taken into the confidence of the employer or architect, the 
consequence of which is that a counter feeling of distrust and 
doubt is fostered in the mind of that very useful party to the 
compact, and the performance of the work is looked upon in 
the tight of an extortion on one side and of evasion on the 
other. Perchance the reason of such a situation is only the 
result of the system which now prevails, of accepting the 
lowest tenderer and binding him down under exacting covenants 
to perform work often at a loss. As in every art and manufac- 
ture, so in architecture, the middleman has stepped in in the 
shape of the general contractor, and it is with him the architect 
has to treat. He alone is supposed to interpret the meaning of 
the architect’s specification and drawings, for he alone has an 
interest at stake, and has in fact catered to present to the public 
an embodiment of the architect’s design for a certain sum. 
That he does so often well and efficiently can be attributed only 
to his thorough knowledge of the building trades, his skill 
in selecting the best hands and in controlling the work. 
Our leading contractors are men of integrity, and of whom 
we need not be ashamed in their general building attain- 
ments. Sometimes, if not often, they have won their way to 
their present position by perseverance and industry in one or 
other of the trades in which they have been skilful artificers, 
and they can therefore interpret the intentions of the architect 
not only correctly, but intelligently and in a masterly manner. 
Drawings and specifications are the two means by which the 
architect discloses his design and makes known his intentions 
to the builder; and as such these instruments deserve the 
earnest consideration of the profession and student—of the 
student, as he is apt to fall into a groove out of which it may 
be difficult to extricate him. Drawing to an architect is and 


must always be only a means to an end, and the better the |! 


draughtsmanship, depend upon it the more keenly will he 
realise how very far short his ability with the pencil fails him to 
adequately depict the ideal which his higher capacities aimed 


ss 
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at and conceived, and without for a moment wishing to argue 
that “there is nothing like leather,” by assuming that drawing 
is the chief qualification of an architect, I do assert that it is of 
paramount importance to him, This assertion on the face of it 
may seem somewhat uncalled for, but this is not so, seeing that 
itis a means to an end; and for good architecture we must 
have sympathetic draughtsmanship. In this, as in all other 
matters, let common sense dictate—avoid all meaningless scrib- 
bling which is devoid of character and draw pure good forms. It 
matters but little, after all, what style you choose, and whether 
you draw in pen-and-ink, with the pencil or the brush, pro- 
vided you are in sympathy with your work and love it, coupled 
with a determination to do well. With some it is the fashion 
to cultivate a careless mannerism in .their drawings which 
should be unhesitatingly condemned, because architects cannot 
draw too well for the purposes of their art, provided it is always 
remembered that the object of an architect’s work is the erec- 
tion of buildings and not merely the elaboration of drawings of 
them, as seems to be largely the case, as illustrated by many of 
the plates of the American Architect. With all the failings 
of the present pupilage system and want of systematic modes 
of study, there can be no question that architectural drawing 
and education have made amongst us during the last few years 
a remarkable progress, while probably there never were more 
men in the profession who could draw well than there are at 
present, even after making due allowance for the enormous 
Half the troubles of 
an architect are due to careless drawings, and many of the 
complaints against the profession are due to the slipshod way 
in which details are prepared. For the purposes of an archi- 


| tect there is nothing more essential than a painstaking truth- 
| fulness in drawing, so that he may show with the utmost 


exactitude and clearness what he wishes to see equally well 


, executed. The taste and skill necessary to select the best 


point of view for a perspective are all qualities of natural per- 


| ception and even artistic grace, and are beyond the powers of 
| tuition to bestow ; and however painful mere laborious accuracy 


may be, it is decidedly preferable to a reckless impropriety of 


| expression which aims at imposing on others by the tricks 


embodied in what is called “ getting up ” drawings or “ faking.” 

Specification writing has been looked upon by some of the 
profession of the extra-artistic class as somewhat zxz/ra dig, for 
the architect to stoop to the writing of so prosaic a document 
for the builders, who are supposed to know their own business 
the best. If building is only the alphabet of the architect’s 
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knowledge, why need he trouble himself about such inatters, 
which only concern the mechanical part of the art? Such is 
the kind of reasoning with which the art architect regards the 
technical work of the builder. Unfortunately for that architect 
such lofty ideas of business do not answer. The proprietor is 
most concerned with the building, the contractor intends to 
make a profit out of it, and yet it happens that the part of the 
work which ought to be least open to doubt often becomes the 
most vulnerable. With some the time necessary in preparing 
a specification is often begrudged, and is looked upon as a task 
to be rattled off as quickly as possible. It is very easy for an 
architect to give general directions touching foundations, 
drainage, hollow walls and plumbing, &c., but it requires a study 
of each to ascertain the best means in each case to avoid 
failure before satisfactory work can be obtained. The works to 
be executed in the best and most workmanlike manner may 
mean anything the contractor chooses to interpret, without the 
practical decision and judgment of the architect is made to 
bear upon the subject, and unless this is embodied at first hand 
in the specification, the contractor is liable to fall into mistakes 
which, however carefully rectified, are seldom likely to insure 
as good work as if the matters in question had been properly 
specified and executed at first hand. A great deal of trouble 
and unpleasantness can be avoided if, the specification be 
written in a more explanatory manner than is generally the 
case. Asarule in architects’ specifications from beginning to 
end there is the everlasting refrain, ‘‘ provide and fix in a proper 
manner, or to the architect’s satisfaction,” ‘or as directed,” and 
unless a contractor has executed several works in connection 
with the architect it is practically impossible to estimate in 
making up his tender what the said- architect considers a proper 
manner. If you take up a dozen specifications you will find a 
reiteration of these injunctions, which, when repeated so often, 
fail to convey to the contractor any definite meaning. A per- 
fect specification for each trade is a technical description, in- 
cluding a knowledge of the material to be employed, and the 
processes necessary in the performance of the specific work. 
In other words, it should describe in clear and distinct language 
every matter which the drawings do not make clear. This rule 
should be kept in mind in writing the specification, as perchance 
a contractor might be tendering who was unacquainted with 


the special class of work the architect wished embodied in the | 


building, and if such be the case how can the contractor form 


a reliable estimate of the value of the work required unless a 
. Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.. 


clear. description accompanies the same? No doubt such 


—_ 


directions would entail greater labour and knowledge, for the 
descriptions would be more exact, but it would increase the 
value of the document to the builder, who would be able to 
refer to it when the drawings failed, instead of requiring to, 
interview the architect, as is often the case at present. As 
examples of this principle, the drawings furnish to scale the 
various parts of the details, but they do not always give the size 
or very seldom show how the joints or construction are to be 
executed. 
(To be continued.) 
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Street, Farnham. 

BATLEY.—Nov. 4.—For Building Two Houses. 
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BLACKPOOL,—Nov. 5.—For Building Warehouse. 
Richard Gorst, Architect, Clifton Chambers, Blackpool. 

BURNHAM.—Nov. 7.—For Building Cottage and Stables. 
Mr. C. S. Leech, Architect, Boulevard, Weston-super- Mare. 

CALSTOCK.—Nov. 5.—For Adding Classrooms to Mixed 
Schools. Mr. A. J. Rowe, Clerk to the School Board, Calstock, 
Devon. 

CHRISTCHURCH.—Nov. 7.—For Building Workshops and 
Other Works at the Workhouse. Mr. A. Druitt, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Christchurch, Hants. 

CorK.—Novy. 10.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. Mr. 
P. M‘Grath, Executive Sanitary Officer to the Guardians, Cork. 

CORNHILL-ON-TWEED.—Nov. 11.—For Building Chapel. 
Mr. G. Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 

DARWEN.—Nov. 14.—For Building Technical School, Free 
Library, and Science and Art School. Mr. J. Lane-Fox, 
Architect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 
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Public Baths and Library. Mr. G. E. T. Lawrence, Architect, 
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Grammar School. Mr. E. Holmes, Architect, 7 St. James 
Row, Sheffield. 
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' FARSLEY.—Nov. 5.—For Alterations to Church. Messrs. 
T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, 42 Tyrrell Street, Bradford. 
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TTT: \ OL, doubt stand unrivalled. { 


ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Conservatories, &e. Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 
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details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Kod and Regulator, or Cord, { “4 


SPECIALTIES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture 
Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Metal 


| No. 190._New and speécia: solid seovlon 
Work, &c., &c, | Weatherproof Metal-tongued Casement { 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 
ROBT. ADAMS, 1 No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 
section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles 


Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, §.B, ‘''= ican veaxed where the spaceletnsumotont. 
Telegrams:—“ Robert Adams, London.” 5 AE a 
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' SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON. 


MIDGLEY. 


For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Premises Nos. 78, 80, 804 | For Building Seven Through Houses, Approach Road, Garden 


Broadway, Stratford, for Mr. i R. Roberts. Mr. J. KING- 
WELL COLE, Architect. Quantities by Mr. Edward S. 
Mansergh, 28 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 


A. Reed . : A : . ‘ -£5,896 0 oO 
Coxhead . : . : . R 45,500 OO 
G.H.& A. Bywaters 5 ‘ ® oe5;420) ORO 
G. S. S. Williams & Son . : “ ° s 5394 Q 0 
G. Morter . ; ‘ . e * 5,300 0 Oo 
Harris & Wardiop . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ a 55347 @ 0 
W. J. Maddison : . ‘ ‘ 1 on 54002 0.-G 

* Spencer & Co. . A ‘ ° 2 8 «” 5;550' '0, 0 
S. Chafen . ( a ‘ c . a 5,830, 0° O 
if. 6 A. Cocks, c ° ° a 6 » 4,898 0 o 
Sri ipntingale es, aris ee 40937 0 0 
T. Osborn & Sons : ° : « 4,828 0 o 
for Alterations at the Old Red Cow, Long Lane, Smithfield, 
for Mr. William Harwood. Messrs. DICKINSON & 

PATERSON, Architects, atone Street, Adelphi. 

Plummer . ; : é “ POT 30 OO 
Bush & Sons ; ; : : . ‘ $09" 0940 
Burman & Son . é A - a ‘ 11 O5OmLOn O 
Dearing & Son . g ‘ ; < ‘ < OLO Ox. OG 
Breeze . buns O 


for Fittings for Baker’ s Shien, ib eeaiene Street, Sloane Square. 
Messrs. POOLEY & FOLLETT, Architects, 21 John Street, 
Adelphi. 


C. Spreckley, Goswell Road : . ‘ ; £360.10. © 
Drew & Cadman, High Holborn ‘ ° Ree Z2O5. Gr OR? O 
Pads VWs, Wueer, Kentish Town : eae von O 
W. H. CLARKE, Gray’s Inn Road (accepted) 278 IG oO 


MELBOURNE. 
For Building Police Station, Melbourne, for the Derbyshire 


County Council. Mr. J. SOMES STORY, M.Inst.C.E., 

County Surveyor, Derby. 
A. Hingley, Driffield c . . : Al 2A ue 
‘G. Wagg, Derby g - “ ‘ ee yitZO2uLO | 7 
Bullock & Barton, Melbourne : - 5 vue iso 5a OF. O 
A. Brown, Derby : ‘ : : pe toa kow 
Barton & Pass, Melbourne ' . am lytA. Op 6 
Fitchett & Barton, Melbourne . é ° ae One On O 
W. WALKERDINE, Derby apa : 1. 1,c00, O50 
Moss & Son, Loughborough 4a L050) OO 


and Boundary Walling, Thorney Lane, Midgley. Mr 
'T, la» PATCHETT, Architect, Halifax. 
Accepted Tenders. 
T. Pickles, Midgley, excavator, mason and brick- 
layer (exclusive of stone exterior and founda- 
tion walling, ashlar, landings and flagging, 


provided by proprietor) ‘ : . £680 0; 0 
E. Marsland, Booth, carpenter and j joiner ; 286 0 Oo 
pie Alderson, Luddenden, slater and plasterer 

(exclusive of grey slates arising from taking 

down a row of old houses) 106 Io O 
W. Alderson, Luddenden, plumber and glazier 

(exclusive of water and gas supply) . ; 40 0 0 

N.B.—Fixtures, gates, railings and painting not let. 
NORTHFLEET. 
For Additions to Catholic Church, Northfleet. Mr. C., T. 
WALFORD, Architect. Quantities supplied. 
Martin, Gravesend . 2 : ; ‘ 633120 8 
Doring, Gravesend . : 2 . 625 0 oO 
Tuffee, Gravesend ’ r . : : « §89' 00 
Carter, Grays . RE O% O 
Mutton & WALLACE, Gravesend (accepted ) « 493-105, 6 


PORTSMOUTH. 
For Additions*to Board School, Omega Street, Portsmouth, 
Mr. ALFRED H. BONE, Architect. Quantities by Architect. 


Evans, Portsmouth , : , : : £875 ore) 
Porter, Portsmouth  , ‘ . : ; 830 0 Oo 
Perkins, Portsmouth , . : : EF O5R OO 
Sprigings, Portsmouth : i ; 1775 i OaG 
Learmouth, Portsmouth = é ee ce One 
Harding, Portsmouth . ’ : : C PAG GIO O 
Clark & Son, Portsmouth . : : ; 72 5e sO, O 
Matthews, Portsmouth : ; : : on OL Se Onn Gs 
JONES, Portsmouth (accepted) . ‘ : » 585 07-6 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


For Fittings at Chemical Laboratory and Lecture-room, Hartley 
Institution, Southampton. Mr. W. B. G. BENNETT, Sur- 
veyor, Municipal Offices, SON eae: 

J. W. Rowland, Southampton 2 ; eG 
RoE & Co., Southampton (accepted) . - are: 


‘WELLS LIGHT 


(WALLWORK & WELLS’. PATENTS) 
aE a ORES ESE OE IO IND 
‘PORTABLE LICHT FROM OIL UP TO 4,000 C.P 


ror BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS. 
THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL LAMP. 


WELLS 
ahs oS 000 LIGHTS” SOLD 
A Few of 
the Largest 
Users are— 


Messrs. 
Chappell, 
Brass, Bush, 
Holme & King, 
, Kirk & Randall, 
Jackson, 
Mowlem, 


ucas, 
Lucas & Aird, 
Pearson, 
Stimpson, 
Waddell, 
Firbank, 
Monk & Newall, 
Booty, & Son, 
Watt & Wilson, 
Green & Lee, 
Wall, and 


Many Others. 


E nn 
7 — pie 


SHORLAND’S 


PATENT COMBINATION 


OPEN FIRE-PLACE 


=) MANCHESTER STOVE 


Made in various Designs and Sizes, with Tiled 
or Iron Sides, Single or Double Fronted, and 
with Ascending or Descending Smoke Flue. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED, 


“ar 12 GOVERNMENTS. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring dis- 
credit on our system. All the UN IQUE | 
FEATURES in our Lamps, the outcome of 
long van oe experience, are 


PROTECTED . over QO axp ronsres PATENTS, 


NO POWER NOR CONNECTIONS REQUIRED. 
SIMPLE, SAFE, STRONC, EFFICIENT. 


-£ACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 
105a Midland Road, 


\ CONDON S ‘CONDON SHOW ROOM ISS, ‘QUEEN VICTORIA.ST. Ee. 


G. WRIGHT &CoO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces. Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, &c, 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 

‘*Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting Fire. 


A.C. WELLS & C0., s?°Pancras: LOWoK)| WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


I< i SHEN KX 
— SSE SNA Go 
COLD oA ) ae “ ae ie OKE 


Bry sittin: used in HOSPITAL WARDS, for 
which the down- draught arrangement, as now shown. 
is specially suited. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 


E. H. SHORLAND, 
WARMING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER, 


Contractor to Her ees: 8 Government, the Bank of 
England, &c., &c., 


St. Gabriel’s Works, Erskine Street, 
MANCHESTER. 
ips s Inlet and Outlet Ventilators is 
every Design. 


16 


» SKIPTON. 
For Construction of Brick and Pipe Sewers (6,000 Yards), with 
~~“ Manholes, &c., Laying out Four Acres of Land for Inter- 
mittent Downward Filtration and Works in Connection, 


Skipton. Mr. A. ‘E. PRESTON, Engineer, 14 Exchange, 
Bradford. 

S. Johnson, Irlam-o’-th’- Heights £2 759.0 9 
R. Hopkinson, Halifax ; Ors 77) 2 eee 

' E. Kellett, Bradford . : . 6,041 8 8 
‘Brayshaw & Harrocks, Burnley 5,800 tine3 
T. Atkinson, Cross Hills . R365. 
Parkinson & Bower, Halifax 5,208 17 A 
'G, Taylor, Blackburn 5,180 12 7 
G. Bell, Tottenham . Gaye 2 
© Townsend & W atson, Sheffield A Got. 7) 2 
B. Kirk, Skipton ‘ 4,972 124 8 
RY Tomlinson, Keighley A085 ayy Hie 

_ J. Sharples, Accrington . 4,764 19 IO 
- H. Wilson, Great Horton. 4,048 2 0 
Crabtree Bros., Oxenhope And tee Oude: 
H. Birkby & Sons, Wyke. 4.5O7aa hielo 
J. & T. Young, Baildon : 4,465 18 2 
Wadington Bros. & Holmes, Oxenhope : 4,452 115 1 
R. Escolme, Morecambe . 3,948 136 0 
J. KaLk & Co., Keighley (accepted) 370246. 0 


For Ironwork required for the Sewerage of Glusburn and Cross 
Hills, for the Skipton Union Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Mr. A. E, PRESTON, Engineer, 14 The Exchange, 
Bradford. 
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WREXHAM. , 
For Works to Congregational, Church, Wrexham. Mr. M. J. 
GUMMowW, A. R. i B. A. , Architect, Wr exham. 
B. Owen, Wrexham F . £620 0 oO 
W. E. Samuels, Wrexham . 542. 0° © 
536 0 0 


E. BRADSHAW, Gwersyllt (accebied) 


‘ 


CHICAGO .EXHIBITION. 


THE Royal Commissioners of the World’s Fair, Chicago, have 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Henry Sella considerable space 
for an exhibition of old newspapers of the world, ze. copies of 
the earliest dates obtainable. At the close of the Fair it is Mr. 
Sell’s intention to establish a permanent free exhibition of old 
newspapers in London. Assistance is invited from newspaper 
proprietors and others towards making the collection as com- 
plete as possible. As compiler of “The Dictionary of the 
World’s Press,” and in consequence of his various business 
communications with the newspapers of the world, Mr. Sell 
has had exceptional facilities during the last twenty years of 
collecting these early copies of papers, but he feels. that, there 
are still a great many Copies of very early dates in existence 
that will be given to the collection when it is understood that 
the exhibit is to be a permanent one. All papers which aré 
lent only for the exhibit at the World’s Fair shall be returned 
if desired. Contributions (loans or gifts) of ancient news- 


| papers will be duly acknowledged in a printed catalogue. 


Communications on this matter must be addressed to Mr, Sell, 


Thornton & Crebbin, Bradford . .fo22) ro 2 
W. Fowler, Leeds c — Boo Fleet Street, ‘London. 
Sharpe & Co., Lancaster 693 16 o 
J Leese Sons, Gomersal 686 18 o 
Clapham Bros., Keighley 5 7 04005) aa 
J. BLAKEBOROUGH & CoO., Brighouse (2 ccepled). 645 9 9 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


SURBITON. 
For Behn of Private Residence, St. Andrew’s Square, for 


Mr. L. J. S. Wood. Mr. R. LANE PEARCE, M.S.A., 
Architect, IooC Queen Victoria Street, London, and 
Surbiton. 

* J. H. Jarvis, Surbiton . TL O57 10 5O 
French & Ellweod, London 950 0-O 
Adkins Bros., Surbiton SO7Oe OC 
Archibald Brown & Co. London 319 “O- 10 


IN a letter to the Standard “An Ex-officer of the Council ” 
says :—It may be recollected’ that the numerous instances of 
corruption and dishonest practices which were brought to light 
by the Royal Commission against officers of the London County 
Council’s predécessors were confined to those very departments 
of the office which will, in all probability, perform the super- 
vision of buildings to be erected by the Council. 

THE severity of the climate in winter in the province of 
Quebec, the Canadian Architect says, calls for certain distinc- 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, £.C. 
have REMOVED to 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


4. & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.c.| METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports} “Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt. 5s, 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
@BPRAGUEB’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped di-ected 
envelope. 


‘Ewarts “346 Euston R® 
neo Lightning *” N.W.. 


BATH 


in 5 Minutes.» Ge Sér. 
SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural é Mechanical Oraughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


‘VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


Tustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


WEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


LIFTS, *.Wavcoon aco. 


See Illustrated Advt., page x. 


and Enlarged for 1892. 
Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 
Bevelled Wood Block 
Flooring, <a 


REGD. No. 60,808, 
Sole Proprietors :— 


NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Gt. Grimsby. 


SPECIALTY— 
‘Baltic ey 
Redwood.” gees 


Prize Medal, 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 
Banitery Exhibi- 
tions, 1385 and 1886, 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To H.M, Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &c. 


Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of svery 
description of the highest ve uality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
Address—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C, 
_ Also New Store, at 64 Victoria Street. Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 


C. SIMPSON & CO. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY :—STEAM DRYING, 


SAW MILLS:— 
HEDON ROAD, 


HULL. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed: by return “of 
post certain, 

Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


‘Manufactuxers of 


CHURCH PORDITORE 


%4 te Sate Sr Se W.C. 


UANTITIES, &c.,, ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithnpeaphy, at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 

“ Quantities’? Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5in. neat and strong drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s. or made to order. Plans 
copied, reduced, enlarged, 9 —wW. See ee 


Nets 21 Cursitor Street, E 


. 712. in 1891 and 745 in 1890. 
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tive requirements in the construction of buildings, especially 
residences, to insure the stability of the structures and the 
comfort of the inmates. For example, a double roof has been 
found to be an essential in house construction. With a single 
roof the snow, which there falls in such abundance, would melt 
and cover the roof and sides of the house with ice. To avoid 
this the roof is made double, with an air space between. Thus 
the upper roof receives no warmth, and the snow, usually crisp 
and dry, instead of being melted, is ‘constantly blown away by 
the wind. 

AT the meeting of the Greenock Dean of Guild Court it 
was stated that in the course of the past year there were 
33 Courts held, at which 729 cases were considered, as against 
_The estimated cost of new 
buildings was 38,2132, as compared with 35,449/. last year and 
36,0807, in 1890. There were warrants granted for’6 tenements 
of shops and dwelling-houses, 3 villas and cottages, 29 buildings 
for business purposes, 76 miscellaneous buildings and sanitary 


improvements and 60 additions and alterations to properties. 


A thorough system of inspection of drains. and plumberwork 
was now carried out under the new by-laws. 

THE London County Council decided. that tenders for the 
erection of the proposed fire-engine station: in Queen’s Road, 
New Cross, should be obtained in the usual way. 


TRADE NOTES. 
On November 14 Mr. Gilbert Dalziel will publish “Judy’s 


‘Annual ” for 1893, which this year is éntitled “‘ Sweethearts.” 


The: book will contain thirty-five love-stories relating to thirty- 
five ladies whose portraits appear, one opposite each story. 
The illustrations are by Wm. Parkinson and J. Bernard 
Partridge, ; 

ON the 27th ult. Messrs. Baker & Sons offered for sale by 
auction at Wallington, Surrey, fifty freehold building ‘sites, 
being the second portion of the “ Little Woodcote” estate 
belonging: to the Imperial Property Investment Company, 
Limited. Major Russell. presided at the luncheon which was 
served in a fine marquee erected for the occasion by Messrs. 
J. A. Clapp. & Co., of South Norwood, The auctioneer, Mr. 


Baker, dilated in well-chosen terms upon the undoubted merits 


of the property, and in the course of his remarks complimented 


Mr, Stevenson, the architect and surveyor of the company, for 
ee 
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the skill displayed by him in laying out and developing the 
estate. The several plots were then offered in rotation, and; 
despite the unfavourable weather, many of the same were sold 
at from 2/. to 3/ a foot, according to position, while the remain- 
der were withdrawn, as the reserve price was not reached. It 
was announced, however, that the latter would be subsequently 
dealt with by private treaty. 


WE have received from Messrs. John Hall & Co., of the 
Fire Clay and Brick Works, Stourbridge, some new illustrated 
sheets of their glazed bricks and fire-clay goods, which we haye 
much pleasure in commending to the attention of our readers. 
In addition there are coloured illustrations of designs in 
enamelled bricks and suggestions for ornamental walls in the 
same. 

THE ornamental wrought-iron entrance gates at the new 
Castle Park, Colchester, were manufactured by Messrs, Barnard, 
Bishop & Barnard, of the Norfolk Iron Works, Norwich. These 
comprise a centre pair 10 feet wide and 13 feet high in the 
centre and two side gates each 5 feet wide and 9 feet high. 
The gates are provided with shields bearing the Colchester 
arms emblazoned. The lamps and supports, together with the 
sliver key presented to the Mayor, were supplied by Messrs. 
Barnard, Bishop & Barnard, and the work was generally 
admired by the large number of civic’ magnates. (including the 
Lord Mayor of London) and others who attended the opening 
ceremony. ‘The firm have another set of gates of precisely 
similar details to be erected at the other entrance as soon as 
possible. ; 

THE new workhouse infirmary for the guardians of the 
Dewsbury Union, which is: being erected at Staincliffe, is near- 
ing completion. The work is being carried out from the plans 
and under the supervision of Messrs. Holtom & F ox, architects, 
of Dewsbury. The whole of the large wards are warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s double-fronted patent. Man- 
chester stoves with descending smoke-flues, and in the smaller 
wards and dayrooms single-fronted patent Manchester stoves 
are.used. There are some thirty of these Manchester stoves 
used in all, the whole being supplied by Mr. E. H, Shorland, of 
Manchester. ' 

NEw Roman Catholic schools are now being erected at 
Maidenhead, and special attention is being paid to the ventila- 

Series of invisible patent: roof-ventilators.are being used, 
supplied by the “Climax” Ventilating Company, Limited, 


I5 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


WOVABLE TABLE TELEPHONE, 
Po- 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Telephone; and a new 


/ 
BZ 


ee 

i Ces 

Y 

—— 2 


Architects are invited 
All kinds of Installation Work 


‘Head Offices:_-53 Gracechurch Street, E.c. 
' Branch. Office :—G61 Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Automatic Switch 
provisionally protected. 
to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &c. 
executed with the highest class of materials and workmanship. 


GRIST & TURNER. 


N 


“The Sphinx.” A Patent. Movable. Table 


for Intereommunication, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS 


IRE ALARMS, &c. 
PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


pi MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. ner 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LISEF OF i4 


GGOrTs ADITUST IM 
| FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS| . 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 


A oar Rane, yo Veo naebaien cell ae 
If you have not already received our REDUCED 
PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please 
write for one, 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 
226 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, 
Glasgow ; and Silens Works, Bradford. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER, 
“STOCKS ALWAYS “ON <HAND. ~~ - 


, | Registered No. 
175,168. 
SPHINX. 
Registered 
Trade Mark, 
No. 157,728. 


', Patent No. 5,008, 


> = 


| 
mee 5 


The WILMOS is 
worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 
is extremely neat, 
and- can be fixed to 
open either top or 
bottom, inwards or: 
outwards, no cutting 
away of frame, re- 
quired. When work- 
ed with a rod is most 


SILENS FOR™ 
FAN LIGHTS, 


# From 8s. 6d. each. |. 
. Is admitted. to be |, 
THE BEST ever put | 
before the public. 


efficient for Public 
Buildings, as the key : 
can be loose, For ff 
Price Lists, Illustra. ° 

‘| tions and Testimo. 
nials, write as below. 
For Continuous and 
other Lights, Esti- 
mates given. 


These SKYLIGHT OPENERS 
are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each, 


ih 


Rimi 
THE “WILMOS” 
Q 


f, dimensions are given, we can 
‘aise and lower any Skylight. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Aberdeen Town Council intend to apply to Parliament 
for a Bill to purchase land to treat the Deeside sewage by 
irrigation, and to obtain powers to borrow 70,000/. for forming 
filters and a settling pond at Invercannie, new distributing 
mains from Mannofield to Kittybrewster, and a service reser- 
voir at Kittybrewster. 

AN inquiry has been held by the Local Government Board 
at Todmorden relative to the Local Board’s application for 
sanction to borrow 4,000/. for Walsden sewerage, 1,600/. for 
improvements to the Town Hall, 1,000/. for painting and 
decorating, and 600/. for heating and ventilation. 

THE Atherstone Board of Guardians have decided to apply 
to the Local Government Board for permission to borrow 
2,000/, for the purpose of sinking a well to supply the Baxterley 
district with water. 

THE Sutton Coldfield Gasworks have just been sold, the 
buildings and land (3,932 square yards) being purchased by 
Mr. T. Clayton, of Castle Bromwich, for 500/., while the work- 
ing plant, which was disposed of in lots, realised 404/. Alto- 
gether the works, mains, meters, &c., of the old company have 
been disposed of at some 5,600/., 4,500/. being paid by the 
Birmingham Corporation for the mains, &c., and the right of 
supplying the borough with gas. 

IN the report of Mr. William Thomson, general superin- 
tendent of the Glasgow Corporation baths and washhouses, he 
recommends that instead of five establishments as at present, 
the Corporation might profitably erect about 200 such wash- 
houses. 

THE Rome correspondent of the Standard telegraphs that 
a rich Jew named Moise Loria has just left a fortune of fifteen 
millions of francs for founding in Milan a house of employment 
for artisans out of work. If the idea is not carried out before 
the end of 1893, the legacy is to pass to Turin. It is expected 
that enormous difficulties will attend the carrying out of the 
conditions of this bequest. 

THE Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have adopted a 
resolution of the Docks and Quays Committee recommending 
the promotion in the next session of Parliament of a Bill pro- 
viding for alternative schemes of improved landing accommo- 
dation at Liverpool. 

RECENTLY Zhe Lumberman mentioned a visit from Messrs. 
A. M. Hay and G. H. Feldtmann, of London, England, who 
were interested in the Isle Royale Land Company, of London. 
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This corporation owns 84,000 ‘acres on Isle “Royale, Lake 
Superior, and proposes ‘to make of this area’a great game 
preserve and sportsmen’s resort, while incidentally develop- 
ing its timber and mineral resources. The island is 4 milés in 
width on the average and 4o miles long, and -has an area of 
122,000 acres. There is a rocky range extending through the 
length of the island. There are two harbours capable of 
floating and sheltering the largest craft on Lake Superior. 
Washington Harbour is the better of the two. Here live about 
seventy fishermen. The English company has erected a log 
house here, 40 feet by 80 feet, in ground size. A 

THE Vicar of Camberwell appeals for funds to restore the 
tower and spire of St. Giles’s Church (one of Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
acer which the County Council of London declare to be 
unsafe. 

THE Glasgow Institute of Architects have appointed the 
following office-bearers for the ensuing year, viz. :—President, 
W. Forrest Salmon ; vice-president, T. L. Watson ; hon. trea- 
surer, Alex. Petrie; auditor, David Thomson ; and secretary, 
C. J. MacLean, writer. 

Mr. BINDLOSS, of Kendal, has offered on behalf of himself 
and wife to build a new Town Hall, to be opened on the 
occasion of their silver wedding in 1894. The cost*of the 
structure will be about 11,000/., this sum including new cells 
and police and magisterial accommodation. 

THE County Lunacy Committee of the Staffordshire 
County Council have been authorised to obtain plans, designs 
and estimates for the new asylum, buildings, offices, &c., and 
(if the committee think it advisable) to offer premiums for 
such plans and designs. } 

At the meeting of the Stratford Local Board, plans and 
estimates for the improvement of Diamond Court were sub- 
mitted and approved, and steps were ordered to be taken to 
obtain a provisional order to execute the work. Wood’s 
Buildings, King Street, were certified by the medical officer as 
unfit for habitation, and the clerk was instructed to apply to the 
magistrates for an order to close the dwellings. 

THE Warrington Town Council have offered to advance 
150,000/, to the Manchester Ship Canal on condition the money 
is devoted solely to the construction of the Warrington Dock. 

AT the meeting of the Liverpool Architectural Society, 
Mr. T. Mellard’ Reade will, on Monday evening next, read a 
paper entitled “ Questions of the Hour.” RSI 

THE nineteenth session of the Liverpool Engineering. 
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Society has just been opened. Mr. Robert E. Johnston, 
president, delivered his inaugural address, selecting as his 
subject the development of railways and the various improve- 
ments in their construction and working which have taken place 
since their introduction. 

WE have received a copy of a song, with words by Mr, 
F, E. Weatherly, and music by Mr. J. W. Holland. The title 
is “ Like a Soldier,” and from its martial spirit there is no doubt 
it will be a favourite in many public and private assemblies 
during the winter. 

THE Lord of the Manor of Eccleston, Mr. Samuel Taylor 
St. Helens, has intimated to the town clerk that he will hand 
over as a gift to the town for a public park an estate of forty- 
seven acres, known as Eccleston Park Estate, containing a large 
boating and fishing lake and drives. It is ornamentally laid 
out, and of an estimated value of 7,000/. 

THE, Banff Town Council intend to present the freedom of 
the burgh to Dr. Cramond Cullen, the archzeologist, who is at 
present engaged writing the “ History of Banff.” 

AT the. meeting of the Society of Engineers on Monday 
evening, the 7th inst., Mr. W. H. Holttum will read a paper. on 
“The Use of Steel Needles in Driving a Tunnel at King’s 
Cross.” 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE electric light has been introduced into the Summer Palace 
of the Maharaja Beer Sumshere, Prime Minister of Nepal. 
The installation comprises 260 incandescent lamps (250 of 16 
candle-power and. ten of 300 candle-power), besides an arc 
search-light.of 40,000 candle-power, which casts a flood of 
light over the valley. 

AT the meeting of the Stafford Town Council a letter 
was submitted from the County Council intimating that they 
had under consideration the introduction of the electric light 
to the proposed new County Council buildings, and asking 
what facilities. the Corporation could offer with regard to it. 
The letter was referred to the Electric Lighting Committee 
which was appointed some time ago to consider the whole 
question of, electric lighting with respect to the borough, 

THE. Liverpool Overhead Railway will, it is expected, be 
opened for passenger traffic before the end of next month. The 
distance of five miles from the Alexandra to the Herculaneum 
Dock will be run in twenty-five minutes, and during the greater 


part of the day a five-minutes’ service will be maintained. The 
motive power is electricity. 
THE County Council have approved a recommendation of 
the Highways Committee that it should be referred to the 
Parliamentary Committee to take the necessary measures: to 
obtain the sanction of. Parliament in the next session to the 
carrying out of the electric light installation on the Victoria 
Embankment and the Westminster and Waterloo Bridges. 


HOBBS, HART é& CO., LIMITED, 


Hopps, HART & Co., LIMITED, from the initiation of the 
business, over forty years ago, until the present time have 
been distinguished for their shrewdness as well as for inventive- 
ness and perfect workmanship. One proof of this shrewdness 
is the appointment of Mr. George Calvert and Mr. Charles Lee 
as joint general managers. These gentlemen have been con- 
nected with the firm for more than thirty years, and they have 
been efficient in aiding to create the success of the business. 
Mr. Lee will in addition undertake the secretarial duties. The 
new arrangements will be profitable for the shareholders, 
including Messrs. Calvert and Lee themselves; and it will 
also be advantageous for the public, who are concerned in the 
eae construction of safes of which the reputation is world- 
wide. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL BUILDINGS, 


AT the quarterly meeting of the Staffordshire County Council, 
which was held last week, Mr. J. B. Lees, referring to the pro- 
posed appointment of Mr. MacVicar Anderson as consulting 
architect of the new county buildings, asked if he was the 
architect whose plans had been adopted by the Council, and, 
if so, whether the fee mentioned was outside his’ ordinary 
commission which he would be entitled to in carrying out the 
building. 

The Chairman (the Earl of Harrowby) said that Mr. Ander- 
son was president of the Institute of British Architects, and was 
considered to be the representative of, British architects at the 
present moment. He was not the architect who had been 
appointed, Mr. Hare being the successful competitor, but Mr. 
Anderson was the appointed assessor to decide the merits of 
those who sent in plans. He gave the committee invaluable 
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help.in that, and they asked for leave to secure him further as 
provisional assessor on any point of difficulty which might 
arise as to this important building during the period of erection. 
They had obtained a good and talented architect in Mr. Hare. 
The Council thought fit to have the gentleman who took the 
first prize in the competition, whoever he might be; and though 
Mr. Hare was an able man he was a very young man, without 
much experience, and they thought it better, on the whole, for 
the county to have the advantage of being able to consult the 
head of the architects’ profession in England. He believed 
that would tend much to the economy of the county and also 
to the success of the building. The committee were given 
power to refer to Mr. Anderson as provisional assessor on dif- 
ferent points; they had done so already, and he had given 
them valuable advice, The payment in question would cover 
the whole of Mr. Anderson’s services during the erection of the 
building. 

Mr. Bedworth said he was not quite clear whether the 150 
guineas fee was intended to be paid annually, or whether it was 
a retaining fee. 

The Chairman: It is intended to include the whole of the 
professional advice during the erection of the building. 

Mr. Bedworth : And not after ? 

The Chairman: No. 


AN UNLUCKY SURETY. 


AN action has been commenced in the Scottish Courts by Mr. 
Randolph Erskine Wemyss, of Wemyss and Torrie, Fife, who 
sues the Ardrossan Harbour Company for reduction of arbi- 
tration proceedings between the parties in January and 
February last relative to the construction of certain works at 
the harbour of Ardrossan, and also of certain findings to the 
effect that a sum of 40,0007, became due to the Ardrossan 
Harbour Company by the plaintiff and George Lawson, con- 
tractor, Rutherglen. Mr. Wemyss states that in the year 1886 
the Harbour Company were about to make extensive altera- 
tions upon the harbour of Ardrossan and George Lawson 
obtained the contract. Lawson induced Mr. Wemyss to become 
bound as cautioner, surety and full debtor for and with himself 
for performance of all the obligations in the contract. It was 
arranged that all disputes were to be referred to the amicable 
decision of Mr. John Wolfe Murray, civil engineer, London. 
The contract turned out to be a very unprofitable one. In 
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1889 it was agreed that the Harbour Company should take pos- 
session of the works, and employ Messrs. Lucas & Aird, London, 
to complete them. On November g, 1889, an agreement was 
entered into between Mr. Wemyss and Mr. Lawson, whereby 
the former undertook to relieve Mr. Lawson of all obligations 
undertaken by him under the contract. Arbitration proceed- 
ings having been entered into, Mr. Wemyss, on October 31, 
1890, lodged a claim against the Harbour Company for work 
executed by him over and above that embraced in the contract, 
amounting to 48,5267, On November 27, 1890, the Harbour 
Company lodged a contra claim, amounting to upwards of 
85,000/., for penalties alleged to have been incurred under the 
contract and excess of payment for work made to Lucas & Aird 
over the cost of the same work calculated in terms of the 
contract. As the result of the proceedings, the arbiter found 
Mr. Wemyss owed the Harbour Company a balance on the 
respective claims of 40,000/. He pleads that the arbitration 
proceedings were conducted in his absence, and that the 
evidence was incomplete and one-sided. The Harbour Com- 
pany reply that he was represented by counsel during the 
proceedings, which were quite regular and valid. 


ILLUMINATED ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


THERE is a stationer in Coventry Street on the north side of 
the way at the corner of Leicester Square. Now the long 
nights have set in no passer-by can escape seeing that he has 
the means of supplying the numbers who are or will be looking 
about for Christmas cards to send to their friends. These 
words appear as an illuminated facia above the shop-window in 
red letters. But just as the attention of the passer-by is 
attracted he finds the letters have become of a beautiful green 
colour. Something of the kind has already been tried for one 
or two places of public entertainment in the way of electric 
signs, but they have been considered costly experiments in the 
first place, and more or less useless in the second place, because 
admitting of no variation of the information given by the sign. 
As the Coventry Street sign was particularly effective and used 
by a London tradesman, who should be a judge of what is 
good, we give the following particulars resulting from inquiry. 
The illuminant is electricity applied in a simple and uncostly 
manner, The device, “Christmas cards,” is a collection of 
letters placed side by side, the words being set up by choosing 
the proper letters and setting them up in order. The letters 
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can be easily removed and other words displayed. In the day- 
time the sign is as clearly to be seen as at night by reflected 
daylight of course, and not by transmitted light. It appears 
that the whole apparatus and cost of letters, lighting, &c., is 
very cheap, and we may probably hear of this novelty soon 
being largely in requisition for theatres and other places of 
amusement, restaurants, business premises, &c., for which it is 
remarkably well adapted. The manufacturers are Messrs. 
Berry, Harrison & Co., electric-light engineers, Lyric Chambers, 
Whitcombe Street, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL EXHIBITION AND MARKET. 


THE Agricultural Hall, Islington, was thronged last week by a 
very miscellaneous assemblage who came together to view what 
is known as the Brewers’ Exhibition, although the more 
euphonious title above-named was bestowed upon it by the 
enterprising promoters. The connection, however, between 
brewing and many of the products exhibited was difficult of 
discernment, but the different trades are now so interlaced that 
it is far from easy to define the boundary lines. Take, for 
instance, one of the first objects almost that met the eye in the 
arcade entrance, viz. the stand of Messrs. FREDK. JONES & 
Co., which was bedecked with their silicate cotton. Now the’ 
connection between this substance and the brewing trade might 
not be very palpable at first ; but breweries cannot be worked 
without steam-power, and so the application of silicate cotton 
for boilers, pipes, cylinders, &c., becomes apparent ; for non- 
conducting and other purposes this material is considered to 
be well adapted. 

The incongruity of the MONUMENTAL COMPANY’S inter- 
esting exhibit of marble and granite, &c., might also have 
occurred to some at first sight, although only a little reflection 
would be needed to demonstrate the applicability of these 
materials to the varied requirements of the assembled com- 
munity. 

The important question of water-supply was brought to the 
front. by Messrs. LEGRAND & SUTCLIFF, as well as. by 
Messrs. ISLER & Co., who showed a good assortment of 
apparatus for well- drilling purposes. The filtering of water is 
also a department of no mean importance, as was demonstrated 
by Mr. H. RAWLINGS, who was well ex évidence with his 
patent aerating filters, which possess distinguishing features 
that are deserving of special notice. 


BAXENDALE’S 


Gas-engines, whose use is now almost universal, were 
shown by Messrs. DICK KERR & Co., of the well- ‘known 
“ Griffin” type. The “ Trusty ” gas-engine of Messrs. WEYMAN 
& HITCHCOCK, LIMITED, also attracted much attention. 
There was a good display of waggons and vans by Messrs. 
E. & H. Hora, of Camberwell Road, as well as by the 
BRISTOL WAGGON AND CARRIAGE WoRKS COMPANY. 

The “Eclipse” door check and spring exhibited by the 
MECHANICAL INVENTIONS SYNDICATE, LIMITED, was. the 
object of much interest among the crowd of visitors. This con 


trivance prevents doors from slamming, and closes them surely, 
so as to obviate the annoyance of either doors being slammed 
or left ajar. It can, as occasion requires, be fixed either inside 
or outside, and is claimed to be the only apparatus that allows 
the door to open to its full width. 

Messrs. WHEELER & SONS exhibited a new patent self- 
acting ventilator forming a combination of an automatic with a 
mechanical exhaust. The same firm also showed their patent 
spiral-chambered exhaust fan and air-propeller, which has a 
capacity or volume in itself, and when driven at a moderate 
speed is said to have an enormous power of extraction or 
injection, as an instance of which we are informed that one of 
their 12-inch fans passes 2,200 cubic feet of air at 1,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

Noticeable among the other exhibits were the well-known 
“ Anchor Reliance” safes of Mr. JOHN TANN, which showed 
good material, workmanship and design. Then there were the 
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“‘Syphon” gas and oil heating stoves of Messrs. S. CLARK 
& Co., which appear to answer their purpose admirably. 
There was shown also by Messrs. VENNEY & Co., of Lincoln, 
Parry’s telescopic or sliding ladder, also Ihne’s folding ladder 
and fire-escape, which, it is claimed, possess all the necessary 
attributes and are equal to all occasions of emergency. 
Packing-cases and boxes were shown in profusion by Messrs. 
C. H, GLOVER & Co. Mr. A. FRIs exhibited a few specimens 
of Scandinavian products, which claimed a fair share of 
attention. j 

Our notice of this cosmopolitan exhibition must close by 
merely referring to Messrs. JAS. STIFF & SON’s well-known 
stoneware and other manufactures, of which a capital assort- 
ment was on view that attracted a more than ordinary share of 
attention. 


THE HIGH-PRESSURE FIRE-MAIN COMPANY. 


THERE is now on view, we understand, at the Yorkshire Trade 
and Industrial Exhibition, Sheffield, the High-Pressure Fire- 
Main Company’s apparatus for extinguishing fire during the 
initial or most critical period. The system consists of a store 
of compressed air, kept as long as requisite in wrought-iron or 
steel cylinders of various sizes, which can at once be brought 
to operate, when needed, on a supply of water in a closed 
vessel. From the air cylinders a pipe communicates with a 
stop-valve, by which the pressure is retained until the apparatus 
is required to be set in operation. The compressed air passes 
to regulating and reducing valves, and so to the top of the 
water-tank, where there is a float-ball valve. The latter allows 
the air to pass upwards when the tank is being filled with 
water, but closes automatically when full. At the base of the 
water tank there is another float-ball valve, which falls as soon 
as all the water is discharged, and prevents the air entering the 
fire-mains, By turning a wheel the main stop-valve is opened, 
and the compressed air is brought to act upon the water, which 
is delivered at a pressure of from 50 to 100 lbs. 

The company’s engines are applicable for the protection 
from fire of mansions, libraries, picture-galleries, or other 
buildings. The advantages claimed for them are that they are 
compact, and can be operated at once by any one, while a 
stream of water is thrown to a remarkable height, and this 
powerful discharge is constant, being maintained to the last. 
The capacity of the portable engines is 25 to 50 gallons, while 
the fixed ones contain.up to 500 or 1,000 gallons of water. We 
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may add that the efficiency of these engines was clearly 
demonstrated by the company’s engineer, Mr. Turner, at the 
recent Firemen’s Exhibition, Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 
when much satisfaction was expressed by the company of ex- 
perts who witnessed the experiments on that occasion. 


~ VENTILATION. 


MESSRS, BAIRD, THOMPSON & Co, have been very successful 
as ventilating engineers, their latest improved patent exhaust 
and fresh-air inlet ventilators having been used and specified by 
many of the leading architects and others to an extent that 
has exceeded the most sanguine expectations. They have 
recently patented and are introducing an entirely new complete 
system of automatic and mechanical ventilation and warming, 
which is adinitted by some of the leading scientific experts to be 
an improvement upon any other system hitherto introduced. 
The new system can be readily adapted for the ventilation or 
warming (or conjointly, as may be required) of all kinds of public 
and private buildings, schools, hospitals, sewers, mines, ships, 
&c., and the succéss which the system has already received 
has been unparalleled. It is claimed that the Baird-Thompson 
system is, moreover, a decided advantage in scientific durability 
and moderate cost. Space at our disposal will not permit of 
our giving further details ; but full particulars of the system can 
be obtained at the head offices of the firm, 165 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., and 24 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co. have received some im- 
portant commissions, both at home and abroad. A represen- 
tative of the firm sailed by the Orient Liner steamship Ovmuz, 
on 21st ult., ev vowte for Australia, for the purpose of introducing 
their system into several important buildings while there. We 
are informed that this representative will make an extended 
tour through Australasia and other parts abroad to confer with 
certain leading architects and engineers relative to their systems, 
and to arrange district agencies which have been applied for 
for the further development of the firm’s interests abroad. 

Owing to the extensive and rapid increase of the firm’s 
business it has been considered necessary to form a syndicate 
in which several of the leading scientific experts in ventilation, 
heating and sanitation are interested. Their official staff has 
been largely augmented, and the following additional appoint- 
ments have been made, viz.:—Superintendent engineer and 
general works manager, Mr. Robert Polleck ; consulting engi- 
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neers, Mr. J. Kidd Hamilton, C.E.M.E.I., and Mr. J. Alfred 
Dargue (for many years consulting engineer to Messrs. Robt. 
Boyle & Son and lately of the Climax Co.) ; also Mr. J. Scott 
Stewart, secretary. 

_ Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co. have purchased the patent 
rights, models and working plant, together with the goodwill 
of the business of Mr. T. W. Greenwood, ventilating and heat- 
ing engineer, of Birmingham and Manchester, and it will be 
continued by them in all its departments, the whole of the 
resent staff being retained, while Mr. T. W. Greenwood has 
een appointed district manager and representative. 

-..The firm employ an efficient staff of special trained engi- 
neers for surveys in all departments of their business, and 
surveys are taken in any part of the world on behalf of archi- 
tects, engineers and others for public or private schemes of 
Sanitary drainage, water supply, &c. In order to cope with 
their increasing business and to afford further facilities for the 
expedition of contracts entrusted to them, plans are being pre- 
pared for new works ; besides extensions to their present works, 
a new department has been lately added, viz. that of sanitary 
drainage, water supply (and analysis) and electric lighting. 
The whole of the staff connected with Messrs. Baird, Thomp- 
son & Co. are scientific and skilled experts, having special repu- 
tation, together with extended experience. 


THE CONVOLUTED STOVE, 


IN his latest book, “Fifty Years of the Water Cure” (Man- 
chester ; John Heywood), Mr. Joseph Constantine relates the 
history of that most useful invention, the well-known “ Convo- 
luted Stove.” He says :— 

“The heating and ventilation of the hot-rooms of the 
Turkish bath became an absorbing topic to me, and continued 
so for seven years. ‘The first attempts made at heating it were 
on the Oriental plan—primitive, unscientific, and wasteful of 
fuel. There are a few baths so heated at the present time, 
consuming an enormous amount of fuel. Ventilation, which 
was of vital importance, was not considered at all; smoke- 
flues traversed under the floor or in the walls of the hot-rooms ; 
there was no constant supply or change of air to carry away 
the effluvia thrown off by the patients when perspiring. This 
was a sanitary defect—serious if not of adangerous nature—which 
called for immediate remedy. I first heated the Turkish baths by 
a tier of pipes, both in fireclay and metal, fixed in a chamber. 
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This system, which I abandoned in 1858, has been passed off 
twice of late years as a new invention. From these pipes a large 
volume of warm air was produced, but they soon burned out, 
and had to be frequently renewed. I then tried various stoves 
as air-warmers, fixed in a brick chamber, and: found that they 
all cracked, there being no provision for expansion and con- 
traction, and after many experiments and failures, in conjunction 
with the late Thomas Whitaker, the Convoluted Stove was 
invented, in which not only expansion and contraction was pro- 
vided for, but an immense addition of heating and radiating 
surface was gained, which accounts for the great saving of fuel 
where it.is in use. 

“With this invention the problem of heating economically and 
the thorough ventilation of the Turkish bath was solved, and it 
became at once a reliable and definite science. A change of air 
in the hot rooms is secured equal to 30 cubic feet per minute 
for each bather. 

“The necessary size and power of heating apparatus for the 
cubical area to be heated, the size of flues for fresh air and 
size of inlet flues for warm air and outlet for vitiated air, is now 
a mere matter of calculation with our firm of J. Constantine & 
Son.” 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


AN examination of candidates for certificates of registration 
from the Worshipful Company of Plumbers has been held at 
the new Borough Road Polytechnic Institute. The examiners 
were Messrs. Chas. Hudson (chairman), W. H. Webb and 
J. Knight (master plumbers), H. Hobbs (Battersea Lodge), 
G. E. Munn (East London Lodge) and R. A. Nurse (No. 1 
Lodge), of the United Operative Plumbers’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and C. T. Millis, M.I.M.E,, 
principal of the Educational Department of the Institute. 
The examination was carried out in the new workshop, fitted 
under the direction of Mr. Isaac R. Jones, operative plumber, 
and the examiners expressed approval of the arrangement of 
the bench-room and the division of the workshop, allowing the 
bossing to be carried out separately from the joint-making and 
pipe-bending. The arrangement of the stoves and the ventila- 
tion of the workshop were also commended by the examiners. 
Candidates were present from the counties of Northampton- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Buckinghamshire,. Berkshire and 
Norfolk, as well as from London and the suburbs. In addi- 
tion to undergoing a practical test, each candidate was 
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required to give proof of his theoretical knowledge by 
answering a series of questions relating to the materials 
used in plumbing work and the general sanitary arrangements 
inside and outside a house. Of the twenty-four candidates 
who presented themselves for examination only three suc- 
ceeded in satisfying the examiners of their qualifications as 
practical plumbers. Fifty-four students have joined the 
plumbing classes at the Institute since the opening of the 
classes on the 3rd inst. 


LIST OF REGISTERED PLUMBERS. 


London Fourneyman. 
PLUMRIDGE, W. C., 62 Wilcox Road, South Lambeth, S.W. 


Provincial Masters. 


CLARK, J., Bank Street, Lincoln. 

FOSTER, J., Caistor, Lincolnshire. 

HARRISON, C., 68 Bailgate, Lincoln. 

Marcu, O., Quarry Street, Kimberley, Nottingham. 
Mason, G. H., Lord Street, Gainsborough. 
WHITWORTH, A., 193 Alfreton Road, Nottingham. 
WILSON, C., 16 Burton Road, Lincoln. 


Provincial Fourneymen. 
ALcock, W., Branston, Lincoln. 
BARTON, J. H., 14 Youngs Road, Folkestone. 
BICKERTON, R. G., Parliament Street, Goole, Yorkshire, 
BOTTOMLEY, A. E., 64 Ovenden Road, Halifax. 
DAWSON, J., 134 Barkarend Road, Bradford: 
EMERSON, S., 2 Woodbrough Terrace, Woodbrough Road, 
Nottingham. 
HARRIS, T. L., 1 Beech Avenue, Beech Street, Hull. 
HAYNES, G., 22 Queen Street, Boston, Lincolnshire. 
HEIGHTON, T., 12 Deering Street, Meadows, Nottingham. 
Hows Ip, G. V., Felixstowe Ferry, Ipswich. 
Hupsovn, A. E., 28 Oxford Lane, Siddal, Halifax. 
HUuTTON, B., 22 Ford Street, St. Mary, Nottingham. 
JACKSON, W., 38 Knight Street, King’s Cross, Halifax. 
METCALF, T., 29 Flewitt Street, Nottingham. 
NEWTON, W., 570 Hessle Road, Hull. 
PEET, E., 19 Edwin Street, Nottingham. 
RUSHWORTH, B. W., 10 Anderson Street, Manningham, 
Bradford, 
WORSDALE, W., 9 St. John’s Terrace, Elm Street, Hull. 


MELBOURNE 


ADELAIDE INTERNATION 
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FIREPROOF FLOORS AND PARTY WALLS. 


AT Bow Street Police Court on Tuesday, Mr. Vaughan gave 
judgment in respect to a summons taken out against Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen, builders, for an infringement of the Build- 
ing Act. The summons was taken out by Mr. Waller, the sur- 
veyor for West St. Pancras, the contention being that the Act 
had been infringed in erecting an additional building on the 
site of 40, 41, 42 and 43 Grafton Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, containing more than 216,000 cubic feet undivided by a 
party wall. Amongst the arguments for the defence, it had 
been contended, on one hand, that a fireproof floor dividing the 
structure ought to be taken as the equivalent of a party wall ; 
and, on another, that the character of the building exempted it 
from the clause of the Act under which the proceedings had 
been instituted. Mr. Vaughan read a lengthy and technical 
judgment, the main point of which was, that although the major 
portion of the building was used as a kitchen, dining-room and 
lavatories for the employés, and hence served the purposes of a 
dwelling-house, yet, as a portion served as a shop, it must be 
held that the building was one erected for trade purposes, and 
so came under the Act. Nor did he think the fireproof floor 
was a party wall in the meaning of the Act. He therefore 


} made an order for the’ work required by the surveyor to be done, 


and for the payment of five guineas costs. On the application 
of Mr. Grain, he agreed to state a case for a superior court. 


JAMES. STALEY, R.P.C. 


A DESCRIPTIVE catalogue of self-regulating Climax hydraulic 
rams, turbines and wind engines has been forwarded to us by 
Mr. James Staley, R.P.C., of Brailes, Shipston-on-Stour. The 
hydraulic rams have been very largely used for a great number 
of years, and have always been found very efficient. Recent 
improvements have much increased their efficiency, and Mr. 
Staley’s present patent hydraulic ram is much superior to the 
old pattern, which has hitherto given such satisfaction. It is 
chiefly useful for supplying water to houses from springs or 
small running streams, where a fall of a few feet to the ram can 
be obtained ; with this fall the water can be delivered through 
pipes to a height of twenty to thirty times that of the fall. 

The Climax wind-pumping engine Mr. Staley claims as the 
cheapest and best wind-pumping engine in the world, suitable 
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for raising water 150 feet total lift from level of water in well to 
point of delivery. It is specially recommended for placing over 
shallow wells or streams. Pumps can be placed in the sup- 
ports or down the well, but always within 25 feet of the water. 
This wind-pumping engine is also suitable for erecting on a 
cast-iron tank for filling locomotives, and for nurseries, 
gardens, &c. 


THE CONTRACT FOR THE LIMERICK WATERWORKS, 


THE action brought by Mr. Thomas Dixon, contractor, 
against the Limerick Corporation, to recover retention money, 
and also damages for delay under a contract in connection with 
the Limerick Waterworks has been heard before Mr. Justice 
O’Brien, in Dublin. The plaintiff sued for 2,342/, balance due 
under one contract, and for 300/. under another—the laying of 
pipes; he also claimed 6,427/. for extra work. There was also a 
claim that the defendants had improperly and unjustly in- 
structed their engineer to withhold his certificate from plaintiff, 
and he also complained that he suffered damage by the 
defendants not making the other contractors complete their 
contracts. The defendants admitted the making of the con- 
tracts, but denied that the plaintiff had performed the work. 
They admitted that 2,342/. was due on foot of contract No. I, 
but stated that they were not to pay it until the services were 
completed. They traversed the claim for 300/, and pleaded 
that their engineers did not act improperly, and further alleged 
that the plaintiff had been overpaid 2117. The defendants 
LS ice for 7,000/. for delay in carrying out the 
works, 

Mr. Atkinson, Q.C., said that the case would prove to be 
very dull and uninteresting except for the object lessons it 
afforded in local government, which was most lamentable and 
amusing, and but for which they would never have been 
investigating this case. They first had a claim for 2,342/. Is., 
which was retention money. Under the terms of the contract, 
the Corporation were, in certain events, entitled to withhold 
20 per cent. of the contract price of the work during a certain 
period, and were not bound to pay in default of the engineers 
of the Corporation giving their certificates. The second claim 
was for 300/, making in all claims of 2,642/ for retention 
money. Then there was an item of 6,427/. 14s. 7d. for 
extra works. In a contract such as this, the questions as to 
what were extra works, and what amount of money should be 


i ae : f ; 
paid for these extras, were questions which could not be possibly 


settled by a jury or ajudge, but must be referred for determination 
toanexpert. There werehundreds of items which nothing but the 
most minute examination could enableany person having a con- 


' tract intheir hands to determine whether certain work was covered 


by the contract. There was a controversy also regarding an 
operation called “ pitching,” which meant placing stones on an 
inclined plane at a certain angle. Two questions underlay 
these extras. Were they extras covered by the contract or out- 
side the contract? If they were outside the contract, what was 
their value? The original claim for extras was 10,6272. 135. 7d., 
but 4,199/. 19s. 9d. had been paid, leaving a balance of 
6,121/, Is, which was claimed. The third claim was entirely 
distinct and different from the others; it amounted to 
1,132. tos. 8d., and was especially suited for determination by 
a jury. The Corporation contracts with Mr, Dixon were 
entered into in 1888, when the defendants considered it desir- 
able to have new waterworks. It was time, for drinking water 
from the muddy stream had developed a peculiar form of 
disease known as “The Limericks,” to which every stranger 
succumbed before twenty-four hours. The first contract was 
for the construction of waterworks, reservoirs, filter-beds, &c. 
The second was for the laying of the pipes to carry the water 
two or three miles from the works at Newcastle Hill to the 
city. The contract price of the first was 15,8492. 125. 3d., for 
which the balance of 2,342/. was being sued, and on the second 
contract 300/. was still due. One of the terms of the contract 
was that it should be completed within two years from August 
28, 1888, when it was entered into. The turbine house entered 
into the contract, but its machinery was to be supplied by a 
Mr. M‘Namara under another contract. The contract for 
supplying the pipes was given to a firm of the name of Jordan, 
who chartered a little ship called the Volante to bring them 
over from Newport. In reference to this contract there had been 
so much litigation that the hold of the ship would not hold the 
pleadings. The delay in these two small contracts had delayed 
Mr. Dixon in the fulfilment of his. 

After the plaintiff was examined at great length in support 
of his claims, a consultation took place, and a settlement 
was effected on the following terms :—The Corporation under- 
take to pay to the plaintiff within two months the 2,642/. 
retention money. They also undertake to pay him the sum of 
300/. for delay occasioned by the non-fulfilment of the contract 
by the other contractors. The plaintiff obtained liberty to draw 
out of court the 2117. which had been lodged by the de- 
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fendants. The defendants are also to pay the costs of the compared with others, give a great economy in the labour of 


action. 

Mr. Justice O’Brien referred to an allegation made by the 
plaintiff that the Corporation had acted under influence in giving 
a certain minor contract to Mr. M’Namara, and said that in his 
opinion the Corporation had acted fairly in the matter, and 
that all that could reasonably be said with reference to their 
action was that they naturally preferred to expend as much 
money in their own city, where the rates were raised, as they 
could. Referring to a statement made by the plaintiff that the 
engineers of the defendants had been induced by them to 
withhold certificates from the plaintiff, his lordship said that 
these gentlemen had acted honourably and impartially, and had 
been good servants to their employers. cc 
between them. His lordship complimented the solicitor for 
the defendants on the excellent legal advice which he had given 
them, and gave it as his opinion that the settlement was an 
advantageous one, as he would have been inclined, on a point 
of law, to direct a finding for the defendants. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL IN SALFORD, 


A REPORT has been prepared by Mr. Corbett,{borough engineer 
of Salford, on the best means of disposing of sludge at the 
sewage works. He proposes the use of the most modern and 
improved type of refuse-destructors, together with sludge 
presses for reducing the semi-liquid sewage sludge into com- 
paratively dry-pressed cakes,. which are just as combustible as 
ordinary ashpit refuse. With this fuel, supplemented by a 
moderate quantity of domestic refuse, the destructors will 
evolve a heat capable of raising enough steam in an ordinary 
tubular boiler to supply a considerable engine-power. The 
objections attending the use of the old-fashioned destructors 
are the heavy moist fumes, like those of a brick-kiln, and the 
large amount of dust escaping from the chimney. Both these 
objections are effectually overcome in the scheme now 
submitted. For sewage sludge pressing the capital outlay is 
estimated at 5,500/., and the total annual cost at 2,279/., which 
would be equal to 6}d. per ton of wet sludge, or 2s. 1d. per ton 
of sludge cake. The output from this process would be about 
48 tons per day of pressed sludge cake. With regard to 
destructor furnaces, Mr. Corbett is of opinion that the best 
form yet made is the Horsfall patent. Its special features, as 


There was no collusion’ 


attendance, a more complete combustion of the refuse, with a 
consequent diminution of the risk of nuisance from escaping 
fumes, and a high temperature in the furnace, capable of 
raising a greater quantity of steam in the steam-boilers worked 
by the heat in the flues. The cost of a set of six Horsfall 
destructors, with blowers and other fittings (allowing for using 
the present chimney), would be about 1,700/., and the annual 
expense about 480/7.. Mr. Corbett recommends a set of six cells 
or furnaces, connected by suitable flues, with regulating 
dampers, to two steam-boilers, 15 feet long and 7 feet diameter, 
each with 270 tubes of 3 inches diameter. These boilers would 
be worked at 65 lbs. pressure, so as to substitute the boilers now 
supplying steam to the sewage-pumping engines, thereby saving: 
the whole of the coal now required. Some recent experiments 
at Oldham by Mr. G. Watson show that about 30 horse-power 
of steam can be procured from each destructor furnace, consuming 
about 6 tons of refuse per day. Other experiments indicate 
a consumption of 8 tons per day ; but this will evidently depend 
on the caloric value of the refuse. Some engine-power will be. 
required for the air-blast, and some for moving the fire-bars, 
but Mr. Corbett estimates that 2 horse-power per cell will suffice 
for these purposes, leaving 28 horse-power per cell available, or 
for the six cells 168 horse-power. The sewage-pumping engines 
exert about 100 horse-power, and about 60 horse-power would 
be required for ten hours a day for the sludge presses already 
described. The output of pressed sludge cake, being about 
48 tons per day, would just suffice to keep the destructors con- 
stantly at work. Thus, as nearly as can be estimated, the 
sludge from the sewage would suffice to provide all the steam- 
power required at the works; but if the sewage treatment: 
eventually adopted should produce less sludge than that above 
estimated, it could be supplemented by the collection of a 
sufficient quantity of ashpit refuse from houses ‘within ‘half a’ 
mile of the works. The two steam boilers and fittings, &c., 
would cost about gso/.; annual cost of maintenance and 
sinking fund, &c., 952. Hitherto destructor furnaces have usually 
been provided with large flue-chambers, in which the dust, 
which is carried from the furnaces in great quantities by the 
strong draught of the chimney, may settle and be periodically 
removed. Experience proves: that these chambers are 
inefficient for their purpose, and that large quantities of flue 
dust are carried up the chimney and scattered over the neigh- 
bourhood. To prevent this nuisance, Mr. Corbett proposes the 
adoption of the “Cyclone” patent dust collector. _ This 
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appliance is already in very extensive use.’ The use of these 
dust-catchers would’avoid any necessity for the laborious pro- 
cess of flue-cleaning required by old-fashioned destructors, and 
would deposit the dust in trucks ready for removal. The cost 
of four “Cyclone” dust-catchers, &c., would be about I, 1007. ; 
the annual cost of repairs and attendance, about 110/. In the 
description of the destructor furnaces it is mentioned that a 
powerful blast of air is used to force the fires. This would 
be provided by two “Sturtevant” blowers, using one in the 
night time, when but little steam is required by the 
pumping engines, and two when at full power during the 
day. These blowers, drawing from 6,000. to 12,000 cubic feet 
of air per minute, would be arranged to draw air from the 
intercepting sewers, thereby causing a strong current through 
them, and at the same time effectually consuming any injurious 
germs or emanations from the sewers. It will only be necessary 
to close the present openings at the sewer outfalls in the 
sewage works either by light flap-valves or by enclosing roofs, 
&c. ; and to also close the vents in manhole covers within one 
or two miles of the works ; and this powerful draught will then 
cause all minor vents of the sewers to become air-inlets, and 
thus effectually prevent any nuisance or danger from them. 
The cost of thus stopping outlets, &c., would be about roo/, 
the annual expense about to/. About 16 tons per day, or 5,840 
tons per year, of hard burnt refuse would remain for disposal. 
This: would be perfectly harmless for tipping on low ground, 
&c. The annual cost for carting and tip charges would be, 
Say, 2s. per ton, or 5844 But as there is now nearly 30,000 
tons annually of hard refuse to be thus disposed of in the 
borough, the available “tips” are being very rapidly filled, and 
in the near future it will be necessary to go to the expense of 
carrying such refuse to a long distance, say by steamer to the 
open sea, in order to get rid of it. This important considera- 
tion leads to the following alternative plan. As there is a 
present requirement for destructors in the West Salford dis- 
trict, to dispose of the continually increasing quantity of 
domestic refuse, it is suggested that about 48 tons of refuse per 
day should be conveyed to the sewage works and burnt in the 
proposed destructors. This is about the quantity now burnt in 
the six cells in North Salford, and probably is about three- 
fourths of the total in the West Salford district. By this means 
the cost of erecting other destructors near Pendleton would be 
saved, but the sewage sludge would remain for disposal, and 
this could be most economically and simply done by shipping it 
to sea in sludge steamers, as is now done at Crossness by the 


London County Council. Mr. Corbett has very carefully 
considered this alternative, as it was certainly the cheapest 
available plan even after invention of such efficient steam 
raising destructors as those above described. He estimates the 
first cost as follows :—Collecting tank and pipes, &c., for sludge, 
1,000/. ; one sludge steamer, to carry 400 tons (as per plans 
herewith, for which tenders are also submitted), 9,500/, ; total 
first cost, 10,5007. The annual expenditure would be about 
2,880/. This provides for the conveyance to sea of 240 cargoes 
of 400 tons ; altogether 96,000 tons. But as the daily 240 tons 
of wet sludge would be settled in the collecting tank to about 
200 tons, it would amount to 73,000 tons annually ; this leaves 
room for the disposal of 23,000 tons annually of other sludge or 
refuse—say dredgings from the river or liquid refuse from 
manufactories. The cost per ton would be 73d. (The London 
cost is about 52¢@.) In his estimates of first cost and annual 
expenditure on each system, Mr. Corbett considers that 87,600 
tons of sewage sludge can be annually disposed of, and steam 
supplied, for 3,558, equal to 92a. per ton. The alternative 
scheme of disposing of domestic refuse in the destructor and 
shipping sewage sludge to sea would show a net annual saving 
of 2,6to/. more or less, or 87,600 tons of sewage sludge, 17,520 
tons of domestic refuse, and 23,000 tons of trade refuse, &c., 
altogether 128,120 tons, might be annually disposed of, and 
steam supplied, for 4,159/., equal to 73d. per ton. Comparing 
the cost per ton, as here estimated, with the cost per ton ex- 
pended in other towns for the disposal of refuse, and seeing 
that this scheme provides a permanent ‘solution of the whole 
difficulty of refuse disposal without any liability to future in- 
crease of cost, Mr. Corbett urgently advised the committee to 
favourably consider the whole scheme, and to authorise him to 
prepare working drawings and obtain tenders for the whole 
work required. Tenders for the sludge steamers are awaiting 
inspection, and all other tenders required, Mr. Corbett says, 
can be obtained in the course of a few weeks, so as to form a 
more accurate estimate of the cost than that given in the above 
approximate estimates. It is understood that the River Con- 
servancy Committee have directed him to prepare working 
drawings for carrying out the scheme, and the Scavenging 
Committee has this week directed him to prepare plans for a 
group of destructors at Agecroft on the plan proposed. The 
plans for a sludge steamer having been completed some time 
since, and tenders obtained for its construction, the whole 
scheme may be ready for working as soon as the Ship Canal 
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fineries, «and the original method of puddling resemble the 
THE FUTURE OF IRONMAKING. second ‘case, for part of the iron is wasted to produce the cinder 


THE first ordinary meeting of the South Staffordshire Institute | needed to remove the impurities from the remainder of the 
of Iron and Steel Works Managers for the present session was | metal. The larger the proportion of these impurities the greater 
held at the Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley, on Saturday evening, | will be the loss of iron necessary to make the required cinder, 
when the president (Mr. T. Turner, of Mason College) | and for this reason a comparatively pure iron is needed in order 
delivered an inaugural address dealing principally with the | to reduce the waste, while at best the waste is comparatively 
questions of waste of fuel and metal in present processes, and | great. A deficiency of fluid-cinder in the early stages of pud- 
the direction of probable future improvements in the manu- | dling has an exactly similar effect, and leads to waste for the 
facture of iron. He pointed out, says the Birmingham Post, | same reasons. In the modern method of working the 
that there are still considerable differences in the loss of iron | object is to imitate the conditions of the third case 
at various forges. While a number of manufacturers are satis- | previously supposed. Oxide of iron can be bought much 
fied to produce a ton of puddled bar with the use of 23 cwt. of | more cheaply than it can be made from pig-iron, and the 
pig-iron, or even more, others, with apparently no special | oxidation of pig-iron requires the expenditure of time and fuel. 
advantages, can regularly make a ton of bars with a loss of less | Oxide of iron is therefore supplied in its cheapest form, and as 
than I cwt. of the iron charged. If a globule of cast-iron be | much of this oxide as possible is reduced and converted into 
melted in the air and then exposed to a blast of air or oxygen, | wrought-iron. The Bessemer process of steel-making pos- 
it will be observed that the impurities are not the only | sesses the inherent disadvantage of corresponding to the 
substances that are oxidised, but the iron itse}f is oxidised in | second case above given, for part of the cast-iron is oxidised 
about the same relative proportion as the other elements, and a | and wasted in order to provide cinder for the purification of the 
layer of impure magnetic oxide of iron is formed outside the | remainder. The Siemens open-hearth process, on the other 
globule, while the portion of metal that is left is of nearly the | hand, comes under the third class of ‘reaction ; since the oxida- 
same composition as the original iron. If the cinder is allowed | tion is largely conducted by means of added, and therefore 
to run away as rapidly as it is formed, ultimately the whole of | cheap, oxides, the yield per ton of pig-iron is greater. This 
the iron would be converted into magnetic oxide, and the last | greater yield is obtained from two sources—first, a diminution 
particle of cast-iron so removed would have nearly the same | of the waste due to atmospheric oxidation of pig-iron; and 
composition as the original metal. In this case oxidation | secondly, the addition of iron reduced by the carbon and 
has taken place, but no purification has resulted. If now the | silicon of the pig-iron from the ore charged. The great dis- 
same experiment be tried, but the fluid oxide be allowed to | advantage of the Siemens process in these days of rapid pro- 
remain and to cover the fused metal, the oxidation of the | duction is the length of time required for the treatment of a 
iron will proceed very little further ; a reducing action will charge. The necessity for the use of ordinary fuel is also a 
then be commenced whereby the silicon, carbon and other | drawback in the Siemens process. On the other hand, in the 
easily-oxidisable elements will be removed, but at the same time | Bessemer process large volumes of gas are forced through the 
a corresponding weight of iron will be returned to the globule molten metal, and thus carry off much heat which at present 
from the surrounding slag. . But if, again, a globule of cast-iron -cannot be utilised in any way, and which is produced: by the 
be covered with magnetic oxide of iron to protect it from the “combustion of costly materials such as carbon, silicon and iron, 
air, and to supply the necessary cinder, and it be then strongly all of which are purchased at the price of pig-iron. In those 
heated, it will be found that the globule has not lost in weight, Bessemer works in America, where the use of iron with little 
but has become distinctly heavier during the process. The silicon, and rapid working, has led to largely increased outputs, 
waste which takes place during reheating or remelting the reduction of waste has been carried as far as is at present 
corresponds to the first condition above given ; the oxide runs practicable. One of the greatest difficulties hitherto ex- 
away as it is formed, and this is an example of waste of iron perienced has been in obtaining intimate mixture between 
pure and simple. The only redeeming feature is that some- the two interacting materials, cast-iron and fluid oxide. 
times the oxide produced may be of value for other purposes In the puddling process this is accomplished with great 
The early open-hearth processes for producing wrought-iron in manual labour, while a similar result is -obtained in a 
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Siemens furnace with lengthened time. In both cases 
it is noticed that heat is generated in the furnace by the 
reaction that takes place. The puddler is aware that heat is 
produced in the charge itself during the. boil, and in the 
Siemens furnace the gas consumption is reduced. during the 
period of most rapid carbon removal: That considerable heat 
is produced is also evident from a consideration. of thermo- 
chemical data. If then fluid cast-iron were brought into inti- 
mate contact with fluid oxide of iron, and the reactions which 
ensue could be caused to take place with sufficient rapidity, no 
external heat whatever would be needed, no blast of air would 
be required, but the materials would. remain fluid from the heat 
generated by the reaction itself.. And it may be specially 


‘noticed that this heat would not be accompanied by a waste of | 


iron as in the Bessemer process, but. by an actual addition of 
iron to the charge by the reduction of the fluid oxide employed. 
Such a process would possess one. great additional advantage 
over any at present in use, for it would be capable of removing 
not only carbon.and silicon, but also the phosphorus present in 
the pig-iron. The ideal process of the future, therefore, is one 
that would be capable of treating all classes of pig-iron, that 
would consume no external fuel, and that would be capable of 
treating large quantities of material ina short time ; and a further 
essential condition of working should be that no cast-iron is 
wasted for the production of fluid cinder. On the small scale 
Mr. Stead has obtained good results by simply shaking the mate- 
rials together violently in ared-hot crucible, and-:possibly by similar 
means good results might be obtained on the larger scale. If, 
say, a large covered vessel, heated by a preceding operation, 
were charged with fluid cast-iron, and also with the necessary 
quantity of fluid oxide of iron, melted in a separate furnace, 
and after. properly closing this vessel it were violently agitated 
so as to produce a froth or emulsion of the two liquids, the 
reaction would be complete in a very short time; heat would 
be evolved, and the iron and cinder would remain perfectly 
fluid so as to be poured out at the completion of the charge. 
Silicon, carbon, phosphorus and other impurities would be 
removed without waste, but with an actual increase in weight of 
iron charged, and no ordinary fuel and no forced blast would 
be needed. Enormous practical difficulties connected with 
wear and tear.and similar matters would doubtless have to be 
encountered and overcome in carrying out such a process on the 
darge scale, but it was in this direction that future developments 
were to be sought. In conclusion, Mr. Turner suggested that 
local institutes might do a good work in placing the highest 
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metallurgical training within reach of even the very poorest 
persons engaged in various branches of the metal trades, by the 
provision of scholarships for students of proved industry and 
ability... It is probable .that,.in thus putting the highest 
facilities within the reach of a few. really capable. men, selected 
from the masses without regard to wealth or position, a greater 
good would be done to the individual and to the nation by the 
| proper training of one man than by the very incomplete train- 
ing of many. 


OFFICE WORK,* 
(Concluded front last week.) 


THE specification should give not only the scantlings of every 
timber and the thickness of all framing, but should also par- 
ticularise the kind of details, so that they ean be readily 
learnt by the contractor, thus saving him loss of time and 
money. The most carefully prepared specification is use- 
less if not rigidly enforced, as the fulfilment or performance 
of it constitute the very essence of the contract,,and it may 
mean a loss of hundreds of pounds to the client if the specifica- 
tion be loosely observed.. The right of refusing to accept the 
lowest tender for a work publicly advertised has always been a 
difficult question with those who: desire to be guided in their 
business transactions by higher motives than mere expediency. 
From the legal point of view, a person who invites tenders for 
work does not implicitly promise to accept any tender ; he 
therefore makes known that he is willing to: receive tenders: for 
consideration, unless in the notice for tenders something is 
stated to the contrary. As notices for tenders generally 
contain a rider to the effect that “the lowest or any tender will 
not necessarily be accepted,” the right of rejecting all tenders or 
accepting any without restriction is generally reserved. While, 
however, there may be no express promise to accept the lowest 
tender, there is generally an understanding among those whe 
enter dona fide into the matter that if the lowest tenderer is 
satisfactory—that is to say, if his credit. is good and he is 
willing to undertake the work at the sum he has named, he 
ought in justice to be accepted. Now, it will be very generally 
admitted by both architects and contractors that such:a tacit 
understanding prevails, for if it did not prevail the very utility 
of advertising for tenders might be questioned. If we leok 
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over any list of tenders we shall generally find the rule of V after the account has been shorn of its principal items there 


accepting the lowest almost universally followed, except in a 
few instances, in which the lowest tenderer has detected an 
error and withdrawn his tender. I think it is a matter of doubt 
as to whether the acceptance of the lowest tenderer is always 
advisable, as at the present time, when business is slack, there 
is a tendency on the part of contractors to cut their prices so 
fine that it is next to impossible for the contractors to execute 
this low-priced work in a manner satisfactory to the architect 
and with profit to themselves, and although in accordance with 
the present system of tendering it is only right to accept the 
lowest, I think it would be beneficial to the work if a clause 
were inserted stating that the architect would use his judgment 
as to the selection of the contractor from the list of tenderers 
who should carry out the work. The tendency of proprietors 
is to accept the lowest tender (often irrespective of the archi- 
tect’s advice) as being cheapest for themselves, but if an 
employer seeks to obtain a large amount of labour for a small 
sum, we can scarcely blame the contractor if he endeavours to 
substitute inferior materials or reduce his labour, irrespective of 
the legal responsibilities of the contract. I do not wish to infer 
that builders generally desire to scamp, but low prices and 
good work are incompatible with each other. I also think that 
all prices should be made public if the tenderers are agreeable, 


as thereby opportunities are given contractors of checking; 


their estimates ; and if this system were adopted throughout 
all architects’ offices (instead of in a few as at present), it 
would in time tend to equalise the prices submitted by 
the contractors, and do away with the glaring discre- 
pancies which at present exist in all lists of tenders. After 
having successfully piloted the architectural ship through the 
foregoing danger, the architect is brought face to face with the 
final account, the principal stumbling-block of which is the 
claim sent in by the contractors for extras, and which usually 
appears so excessive as naturally to suggest that if contractors 
made up their original prices on the same rate as they price up 
the extras the cost of the buildings in many cases would be 
increased 50 per cent. This seemly excessive charging is 
counteracted to a great extent if the works are of such a size as 
to justify quantities being taken out for them, and so the 
various items are separately priced out. I think that the 
excessive charges are matter, as it were, of natural growth and 
the outcome of the wholesale pruning which contractors’ 
accounts sometimes receive at the hands of the architects, and 
they, in their turn, retaliate by a high rate of charges, so that 


may still remain a fair margin of profit. Extras are very un- 
satisfactory items, and are dreaded by both the architect and 
employer—by the former with fear and misgiving, and by the 
latter as the result of incompetency or neglect. The contractor 
is the only party to the undertaking to whom alteration often 
comes with relief, and is the only one who profits by the 
mistake or negligence of the architect. To some small and 
under-cutting builders the extras are looked upon as the 
principal mode of reimbursement, the only solatium for 
a low tender—and it is in the hope of taking advantage 
of the architect’s shortcomings that the contractor of a 
certain class manages to float. Claims for extras arise 
from various sources, to which it may be well to direct 
your attention. The first and most fertile source of extras 
is an imperfectly prepared set of drawings and specifica- 
tions. The most prevising mind, unless also experienced, 
would be unable to specify all that was required in a large or 
complex work from a small-scale set of plans, and as the large- 
scale drawings are generally left until after the contract is 
signed, it is not until after the work has begun that omissions 
are detected. A very frequent source of extras is owing tothe ~ 
client’s inability to understand technical drawings such as 
plans, and I cannot avoid the remark that architects, as a rule, 
do not take sufficient pains to explain to the client the sketch- 
plans, but he is often anxious to expedite the work, and after 
submitting the first sketches to the employer, and obtaining a 
half-relenting assent to it, he hastens to make out the contract 
drawings. The idea of “clenching the nail” occurs to the 
over-sanguine practitioner, and if he can only fix his client’s 
vague ideas on paper, and make him agree to them, so much 
the better, and what has been very imperfectly understood by 
the client is put into execution. When the work has proceeded 
far enough to assume tangible shape, the employer finds out 
for the first time that he has made niistakes—either the rooms 
are not large enough, or the position of the doors does not 
suit, or the staircase is not in a sufficiently prominent position, 
and these items have to be altered, but while alteration on 
paper was a small matter, it now becomes a very expensive 
operation, entailing taking down as well as rebuilding por- 
tions of the work. What might have incurred only a 
sovereign or two in increased fees in the pocket of the archi- 
tect, now involves an expenditure of a large percentage. The 
contractor is the only one who benefits and goes on his way 
rejoicing, but the employer and his architect suffer, the one in 
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AND 
STYLE, 


Town and 
Country Houses, 
Mansions, 
Castles, &c., fitted, 
to the very best 
advantage 
in every case. 


Established over 
a Quarter of @ 
Century. 


jece. 
here 


) 
FESTOON. 


G. A. WILLIAMS & SON, 


ENN 
OLUME XLVII. OF “ rs 
Handsomely bound in bor Bee Seed FROM THE LINDLEY QUARRI ES, 21 Q U e E N ’S R OA D, 
Gant “ MANSFIELD. BAYSWATER, W. 
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pocket and the other in reputation. Those who engage 
architects are so admittedly deficient in technical training, 
and geometric drawings and sections are perfectly unintelli- 
gible to them, that a little additional trouble on the part of 
the architect in explaining or illustrating the plan of the build- 
ing is amply repaid by the results. Clients cannot understand 
plans, and if the architect takes no trouble to make them 
intelligible to his client, he must expect to be blamed after- 
wards for an arrangement which does not conform to the client’s 
requirements, or for alterations which might otherwise have 
been avoided at the outset. To the fickleness of employers we 
must attribute some of the causes of extras. There are many 
people who really do not know what they want ; they are con- 
stantly altering their minds or seeing something which they 
like better. Architects can have no more troublesome clients 
to deal with than those of this class, and they are a con- 
tinual source of worry to him. As, from some cause or 
other, extras are almost certain to turn up, architects can save 
a great deal of anxiety by making the contract clear with regard 
to orders for extras. Where a written order or other authority 
is made necessary, the contractor is compelled to produce such 
authority or forfeit his claim. Another way of saving trouble is 
to find out what alterations the client requires, to get a price 
irom the contractors for same before the work is started, and 
arrange the whole matter with the client and contractor at the 
beginning of the work, when the details respecting same are 
clearly in mind, instead of leaving them until the completion of 
the contract, as is often the case at present, and so avoid the 
oft-heard moan of the client, “I did not know it would cost so 
much, for had I known I would not have had the work done.” 
The extent of the architect’s authority is a question that has 
been raised in some cases. He is the agent of his employer, 
but his agency is limited when there is no provision in the con- 
tract. He cannot, therefore, bind his client to pay for extra 
work unless authorised to do so. Under these circumstances 
the builder, if he cannot show an authority in the architect to 
order such work, is unable to claim for extra works. The 
question is to what extent is the architect empowered to order 
extras, whether, in fact, his agency is general or limited. To 
the architect falls the unenviable lot of settling the final 
accounts. The contractor hands in his account, which probably 
teems with extras, and the architect’s first business is to glance 
over same and pick out any items that can be knocked off. If 
the account be one for work carried out on the day-work prin- 
ciple, it is generally unintelligible to the architect, who, after 


HOWARD 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W.,, 


MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND STEAM POWER 


PARQUET AND SOLID OAK 
FLOORING 


Of EKimest Quality,| 


FROM sd. PER 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


doing his best to reduce the amount, sends it in certified to the 
employer. Few proprietors can look at such an account with 
equanimity ; they demand an explanation from their architect, 
and the relations which have up till then, perhaps, been of the 
most friendly description are at once disturbed or completely 
broken. An appeal is made to the builder with no effect, and 
ultimately an outside person is called in to arbitrate. However 
it is arranged, the matter is unsatisfactory for either architect, 
builder or employer, and the whole of the trouble might have 
been avoided had the drawings and specifications been more 
perfect and complete, or had prices for any necessary work 
been obtained and settled before the works were commenced. 


PATENTS. 


[Zhis List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Srom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 

18558. Walter William Pellett, for “Improvements in 
locks.” 

18569. Ernst Hammesfahr, for “ Improvements in bell and 
rope- pulleys.” : 

18587. John Scott, for “Improvements in or connected 
with driving mechanism for winches, windlasses and the like.” 

18617. Edwin Smith and Samuel Perry, for “ Improvements 
in chimney-cowls.” 

18618. Alfred Egginton, for “Improvements in sash- 
fasteners.” 

18630. James Robert Moore, for “An improvement in or 
connected with check or lock bolts.” 

18663. Mathias Classen, for “ Improvements in jambs for 
doors and windows.” 

18740. Edward Thomas Hughes, for “ Improvements in 
firegrates.” 

18780. John Burley, for ‘“‘ Improvements in sash-fasteners.” 


—e 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
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FOOT IN OAK. 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
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No. 3 Cae Design). = 
Gipss’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF ZQeN ee 
EXTRACTOR. A YY (SS * PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


(Registered Design.) 


PRICE LIST—EX-WORKS, LIVERPOOL,  Gubiect to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint, 


grapes = in, dias, =. cdse. 4 “2 : in. pipe.. £1 Re 6 | Extractor, eo {uivdiasy %. af to 10 in. pipe. ae iT 3 Extractor, 86 in. dia. .. ait to 18 in. pipe. <a et] 8 
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New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS é& SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone Number, 1389. Telegrams—* oeeuiaaTew Liverpool.”’ 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) Lo 2 
For every Additional Line . . c . . fe) 
For Quarter Page . . ’ . : . 


For a Page : : . 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide : “ . : 


= 
(@) 
Hnooonn 


fc) 

2 
For Half Page . . : , ° . 4410 
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Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

a Companies’ Advertisements, 12/7. 125. per page; Is. per 
ine. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERCARN.—Nov. 28.—For Building Schoolroom, Class- 
rooms and Master’s House at Cross Roads. Mr. George 
Rosser, Architect, 29 High Street, Newport, Mon. 


ASTON. —Nov.. 26.—For Construction of Sewer, Gravelly 
Hill. Mr. John North, 39 Vauxhall Road, Birmingham. 


BARNSTAPLE.—Nov. 21.—For Building Pair of Villas. 
W. C. Oliver, Architect, Bridge End, Barnstaple. 


BATLEY.—Nov. 15.—For Building Houses, &c., for the 
Co-operative Society. Mr. Harry B. Buckley, Architect, Old 
Vicarage, Batley. 

BELFAST.—For Building Church. 
Architect, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


BELFAST.—Nov. 11.—For Building Methodist Church. Mr. 
James J. Phillips, Architect, 61 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BEVERLEY.—Nov. 12.—For Heating Apparatus at East 
Riding Asylum. Mr. A. Beaumont, C.E., County Hall, 
Beverley. 

BISHOPSGATE.—Nov. 22.—For Reconstructing Portion of 
the Irongate Brick Sewer. The Engineer to the County 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BLARNEY.—Nov. 11.—For Building Church. 
F, Hynes, Architect, 41 South Mall, Cork. 

BROADCLYST.—Nov. 15.—For Reseating Parish Church in 
Oak. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County .Chambers, 
Exeter. 

BUCKINGHAM.—Nov. 19.—For Construction of Works in 
Connection: with the Water Supply. Mr. Baldwin Latham, 
Engineer, 13 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

CHATHA™.— Nov. 16.—For Alterations to Workhouse 
Drainage. Mr. G. E. Bond, Architect, Chatham Intra. 

CLITHEROE.—Nov. 16.—For Laying Water Main and 
Works in Connection. Mr. A. E. Preston, Engineer, 14 The 
Exchange, Bradford. 

CORNHILL-ON-TWEED.—Nov. 11.—For Building Chapel. 
Mr. G. Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 


Mr. 


Mr. Henry Seaver, 


Mr. Samuel 


COULSDON.—Nov. 16.—For Supplying and Fixing Un- 
climbable Iron Fencing, with Gates, &c, Cane Hill. Mr. R. W. 
Partridge, Clerk to the Asylums Committee, 21 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

COVENTRY.—Nov. 19.— For Two Cornish Boilers for Baths. 
Mr. Harold T. Burgess, Architect, 292 High Holborn, W.C. 

CwMAVON.—Nov. 21.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Oakwood Inn, Mr. E. E. Bevan, Vale of Neath Brewery, 
Neath. 

DARTFORD.—Nov. 19.—For Building Pair of Cottages, 
Gore Farm. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leaden- 
hall Street, EC. 

DARWEN. —Nov. 14.—For Building Technical School, Free 
Library, and Science and Art School. Mr. J. Lane-Fox, 
Architect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

DERBY.—Noyv. 14.—For Builder’s Work in Engine and 
Boiler House, &c., and accessories at Central Electric Station. 
Messrs. Bramwell & Harris, Engineers, 5 Great George Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

DEWSBURY.—Nov. 15.—For the Works in the Erection of 
Public Baths and Library. Mr. G. E. T, Lawrence, Architect, 
1€1 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
EARLSHEATON.—Nov. 18.—For Building Twelve Houses, 

Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 
FLIXTON.—Nov. 22.—For Extension of Main Sewer.’ Mr. 
Hooley, Engineer, Union Offices, Patricroft. 

GLASGOW. — Nov. 15.-— For Temporary Bridge over the 
Clyde. Messrs. Cunningham, Blyth & Westland, Engineers, 
135 George Street, Edinburgh. 

GREAT HORTON.—Nov. 16.—For Building Weaving Shed, 
Wool Warehouse, &c., Harris Court Mills. Mr. John Drake, 
Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 

HALIFAX. — For Works for New Infirmary. Messrs. ' 
Worthington & Elgood, Architects, 46 Brown Street, Man- 
chester. 

HARROW ROAD.—Nov. 14.—For Construction of Public 
Underground Conveniences. The Surveyor, Vestry Hall, 
Harrow Road, W. 

HEBDEN BRIDGE.—Nov. 21.—For Construction of Storage 
Reservoir and Filter Beds. .Mr. Richard Crabtree, Market 
Street, Hebden Bridge. ; 

HEREFORD.—For Building Model Bakery. 
Robinson, Architect, 10 King Street, Hereford. 

HEREFORD.—For Alterations to Free Library. Mr. W. W. 
Robinson, Architect. 

HOLBORN.—Nov. 29.—For Construction of Public Under- 
ground Conveniences. The Engineer to the Commissioners of 
Sewers, Guildhall, E.C. . . 

HUDDERSFIELD. — Nov. 17.— For Building Two Model 
Lodging Houses. Messrs. Brook & Dransfield, Surveyors, 
Estate Buildings, Huddersfield. 

ILKLEY.—For Building Block of Three Houses. 
Issitt & Adkin, Architects, Ilkley. 

KING’s LyNN.—Nov. 19.—For Building Porter’s Lodge at 
Hospital. Mr. D. Clack, Building Surveyor, Market Square, 
King’s Lynn. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, -— Nov. 28. — For Construction of 
Steel and Iron Bridge over Hogg’s Mill River. The Borough 
Surveyor. 

LEICESTER.—Nov. 17.—For Construction of Brick and 
Pipe Sewers. Mr. E. G. Mawbey, Borough Surveyor. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH.—Nov. 23.—For Construction of 
Streets. Mr. H. H. Holloway, 31 High Street, Market 
Harborough. 

MERTHYR TYDFIL.—Nov. 15.—For Building 
Mr. T. C. Wakeling, Architect, Merthyr. 

MORTOMLEY.—Nov.-17.—For Additions to Board Schools, 
Mr. G. A. Wilson, Architect, Hartshead Chambers, Sheffield. 


&c. 


Mr. W. W. 


Messrs 


Theatre. 


THE BLACKMAN VENTILATING CO., LTD. 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 


TRADE MARK 


Instaliations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, . Architects 
Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matte 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


‘4 WARMING AND VENTILATING | 


any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACKMAN, 
Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


, JHE ELECTRIC BLACKMAN. 


(eee 


BUACKMAN 


’ 


TRADE MARK 


Head Office: 68 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW, 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Nov. 11.—For Building Dwellings. 
Mr. J. T. Cackett, Architect, 24 Grainger Street West, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEWTON-LE-WILLOws. — Nov. 14. — For Construction of 
Gasholder. Mr. Richard Brierley, Engineer, Town Hall, 
Newton-le-Willows. 

OTLEY.—For Building House. 
Otley. 

PEMBERTON.—Nov. 15.—For Construction of Reservoirs, 
Conduits, &c. Messrs. Heaton & Ralph, Engineers, Wigan. 

PENYGELLI. — Nov. 16.— For Building Baptist Chapel. 
Messrs. Lash & Gant, Architects, 5 Temple Row, Wrexham. 

PENZANCE.—Nov. 19.—For Building Granary to Flour 
Mill. Messrs. Bodilly & Co., Borough Stores, Penzance. 

RIsLEY.—For Additions to Schools. Mr. Percy Silcock, 
Architect, Egypt Street, Warrington. 

ROTHERHAM. — Nov. 22.— For Corrugated Iron Roofs, 


Mr. A. Marshall, Architect, 


Columns, &c. Mr. C. B. Newton, Engineer, Gasworks, 
Rotherham. 

SMETHWICK.—Nov. 24,—For Private Drainage in the 
District. Mr. J. C. Stuart, Surveyor, Public Buildings, 


Smethwick. 

SOUTHSEA.—Nov. 29.—For Building Board School for 
1,112 Children. Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, Architects, Pru- 
dential Buildings, Landport. 


18. — For Building Two Semi-+ 
Messrs. Moffat & Bentley, 


WHITEHAVEN. — Nov. 
detached Houses, Mountain View. 
Architects, Whitehaven. 

WOODBRIDGE.—Nov. 
House at Grammar School. 
20 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

YARMOUTH.—Nov. 
Back of Workhouse. 
Yarmouth. 


17.—For Building Head-master’s 
Mr. Fred Chancellor, Architect, 


11.—For Building Stables, &c, at 
Mr. J. W. Cockrill, Borough Surveyor, 


TENDERS. 


ARMAGH. 
For Building Two Dwelling-houses, Dean’s Bridge, Armagh. 
Mr. R. H. DORMAN, County Surveyor, Armagh. 
T. Callen, Armagh ; -£1,296 0 0 


For Classrecoms in connection with the Armagh Natural 
History and Philosophical Society. Mr. R. H. DORMAN, 


Architect. 
Johnston & Anderson, Armagh . .£396 0 a 
: BECKENHAM. 
For Alterations to Sanitary Arrangements at Offices of the 
Beckenham Local Board. Mr. G. B. CARLTON, Surveyor. 


STONEHAVEN.—Noy. 23.—For Building Auction Mart. Mr. 


George Gregory, Architect, Stonehaven, N.B. E. R. Mayo, Brixton . -£21050 © 
SWINDON. — Nov. 17.— For Construction of Covered Mid-Kent Building Works, Beckenham 195 0 O 

Reservoirs for 4,coo,ooo Gallons. Mr. J. R. Shopland, E. R. Palmer, Beckenham . ; . 77 ore 

Engineer to the Water Company, Swindon. T. W. Jones, Beckenham 168 0 Oo 
THORNBURY.—Nov. 18.—For Supplying and Laying Cast- 

iron Water Main. Mr. F. J. Williams, Surveyor, Chapel BLACKPOOL. 

Street, Thornbury, Gloucestershire. For Building Warehouse, Bonny Street, Blackpool. Mr 
ULVERSTON.—Nov. 14.—For Shop Fittings for Co-opera- RICHARD GorRst, Architect, Blackpool. 

tive Stores. Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Sons, Architects, First Part. 

Ulverston. WILLIAM MOISTER, Blackpool (accepted). . £338 90 o 
WESTMINSTER.—Nov. 16.—For Construction of Sewers, yp Loe oe pe ee 


Vauxhall Bridge Road. Mr. G. R. W. Wheeler, Surveyor to the 
Vestry, Town Hall, Westminster, S.W. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Nov. 16.—For Alterations to 46 
High Street. Mr. S. J. Wilde, Architect, Boulevard Chambers, 
Weston-super- Mare. 


Green & Parkinson, Blackpool. 
S. & J. Whitehead, Oldham. 
S. F. Fisher, Blackpool. 
Jas. Tiernan, Carleton Poulton Cfylde. 
W. Eaves & Co. , Blackpool (accepted ). 


»| ARGH? SMITH & & STEVENS. 
FTS. HYDRAULIC HEATING 
-szuiance” APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. | 
PASSENGER LIFTS, Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


THE 


WELLS LIGHT 


Wy ieee & WES. ENTS) 
Bet) a EX Bird 2S Shine “Se Ke fan 


PORTABLE LIGHT FROM OL uP TO 4,000 | c. »P 


For BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS. 
THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL LAMP. prarine Manor eaten 


sé 
OVER 6,000 melt SOLD THE SAFEST, 


LIGHTS ” 


Brass, Bush, 
‘ Holme & King, 
Kirk & Randall, 
, Jackson, 


| EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
rene.) “xem saan oe Patent Apparatls 
the Largest 
Users are—| SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED J 
Messrs. — For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
ras; Bush, | Vumerous Examples can be seen at work. External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


‘ren SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LCW, ; ec 
eee: i Every kind of Heating Appliance 
Si ALL TYPES OF Manufactured Et car Manes Tyldesley, 


Monk & Newall, 
Kennedy & Son, 
Watt & Wilson, 
Green & Lee, 
Wall, and 


Many Others. 


“7°19 GOVERNMENTS. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring dis- 
credit on our system. All the _UNIQUE 
FEATURES in our Lamps, the outcome of 
long and a ae experience, are 


PROTECTED oven 50 asp vonwios PATENTS, 


“NO POWER POWER NOR CONNECTIONS REQUIRED. 
SIMPLE, SAFE, STRONG, EFFICIENT, 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED.. 


* Hated ~ M0. st Pasert Lita 


Hycraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 


AND EVERY KIND OF 
Hot Water Heaters, 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
as applied. to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 


QUEE N’S ROAD, and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
Et C Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c. 
BATTERSE A. on; Vorpus Tl 2 or 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 4 
Price 2s:—Office, 175 Strand, London,W.0.! y.z. is Seeremees” 20ne oor on No Pay, 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


———— 


Liverpool:—40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St. 


Manchester :—Norman Rowley, 3 Barton House, 
Deansgate. 
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For Building School Chapel at Blaydon. 
NEWCOMBE, Architect, 89 Pilgrim Street, 
H. Atkinson, Blaydon ; ; 


For Building House, 


Bournemouth, for Colonel C. Mercier. 


PINDER, F.R. Hs B. 
mouth. 


BLAYDON. 


Mr. W. LISTER | For Construction of 
Newcastle. 


DONCASTER. 
Covered Concrete Reservoir at Barm- 


brough Cliff, Providing and Laying Cast-iron Mains, 


- 41,905 Il 3 Valves, Hydrants, &c.’ Mr. G. WHITE, Engineer, Max- 
brough. 
Si Hipwell, Wisbech . £1,700. 0; o 
BOURNEMOUTH. J. Hill, Sheffield E 1,480 0 oO 
Stables, Lodge, &c., at Canford Cliffs, TOMLINSON & WATSON, Sheffield (accepted). 1-4 5000080 


Mr. REGINALD G. 
A., Architect, Arcade Chambers, Bourne- 


W. Hoare Boren. 3 ch ae ger 
Pearce & Hard -£5,131 1 8) poy Making-up Station Road,. Dovercourt. Mr HENry Dit- 
ge arding, Bournemouth ond O25 Onn Oo i 

H Gee, CHAM, Borough Surveyor, West Street, Harwich. 

ammerton & White, Bournemouth 4,465 Io 2 a Cattell, Londen h Gout O80 
Hayward, Penton & Hayward, Bournemouth . 4,152 3 7 Smith, Bentindat & Dawtow derrick a dio 
E. Buckingham & Son, Winchester . 3,992 17 Oo . : 

? Ij Moran, Harwich Al2Ze2 O81O 

For Building Schools, Malmesbury Park, Bournemouth, for E. Saunders, Dovercourt 395 9 oO 
the Bournemouth: and District School Extension Com- Surveyor’s estimate 398 19 6 
mittee. Mr, REGINALD G. PINDER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, * Recommended for acceptance. 

Arcade Chambers, Bournemouth. 
Kitcher Bros., Bournemouth 5238255 OF O 
Hayward, Penton & Hayward, Bournemouth 5 SES Me) AO EDMONTON, 
uae ee Bey oa at) 2,224 © ©} For Alterations, Additions and Repairs to Stabling, Hyde 
ea Nae he Oe 1,948 Io © Side, Edmonton, for the Edmonton Local Board. Mr. 
GEORGE & HARDING, Bournemouth (accepted ) Glin Om 0 CE EACHUS, Engineer to the Board. 

For Building Schools, Gladstone Road, Boscombe, Bourne- Nix, Edmonton -£139 0 0 
mouth, for the Bournemouth and District School Extension Pavey, Winchmore Hill jeel25e gs OlRO 
Committee. Mr. REGINALD G. PINDER, F.R.I.B.A,, Wyman, Edmonton 108 Oo Oo 

_ Architect, Arcade Chambers, Bournemouth. Horlock, Edmonton 98 0 90 
Hayward, Penton & Hayward, "Bournemouth ~22:539 504 0 

Kitcher Bros., Bournemouth — . 2:03 On O 

George & Harding, Bournemouth 1,997 © oO GODALMING. 

Jenkins & Son, Bournemouth . 1,794 © oO] For Construction of Main Outfall Sewer, Manholes, Venti- 
W. HOARE, Bournemouth (accepted ) T5355. Osho lators, Distributing Tanks, Receiving Well. Pumping 


JONES, Surveyor, 


E. Davies, Ynisybwl 


JaPreece, "Beaufort, 
E. Watkins, Deri. 


W. LEwiIs, Cefn Brithdu (accepted ) 


&e.. Mr. H. MOON, Surveyor, High Street, Godalming. 
DERI. W. T. Botterill, London . ‘ : £20, 215,100 
For Sewerage Works in the Village of Deri, for the Merthyr J. Neave, Forest Hill. 15,481 0 oO 
Tydfil “Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. JAMES T. Kavanagh, Surbiton Hill 14,853 Il o 
Cefncoed, near ae Tydfil. R. R. Facey, Taunton 14,056 10 oO 
‘ SLSOZGE7E 2 B. Cooke & Co., Battersea : 13,910 -0 oO 
Mon. 5230). 8 W. Cunliffe, Kingston-on-Thames . 13,747 TsO 
469 6 6 Ps Peters; Horsham 12,100: O° oO 
453 16 6 Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton 50:4 LO Omer 
DENSMORE. 


THE WORLD'S: “GREATEST 


Station, Laying Out and Drainage of the Filtration Area, 


TYPEWRITER. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mecbanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE. are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge—thus one DeeMone per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machin 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK, 

If yourequireanythingin Typewriting Supplies, 
give us a calland look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. | 


Tuition ana to Shorthand Writers on application 
t Office. Telephone No. 1132 


ART METAL WORK. 


Ornaniental Wrought: Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


DESIGNS 
AND 
ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION. 


London Sample 
Room :— 


49 Farringdon St., £.0. 
SCOTLAND :-— 
Mv. C. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh: 


Ta 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER Near GRANTHAM. 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 
Dw- JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. 


The 


Most Durable, 


Economical, 


and Efficient Range in the 


Market. 


Simple, 


Im HUNT 
LATTA AEA FERAS LUTON A 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


They are Portable, cannot. 
get out of order, will Cure 
Smoky Chimneys, and have 
larger Ovens and Boilers. 
than any others.) »; 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING CO., LIM., 227° HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON: 
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HELPSTON. | 


POTTER’S BAR. 
For Alterations to School, for the Helpston School Board. For Building Four Houses, for Mr. T. Postons. Mr. THOs, 

Mr. H. M. TOWNSEND, Architect, Cross Street, Peter- BENNETT, Surveyor. 

borough. | TT. L. Bennett, Waltham Cross . £900 0.0 
Pine & Lettall, Peterborough . £053. 0. 0 C. White, Enfield Highway 795 ~D."@ 
D. Gray, Peterborough SO a OmEO, W. Pavey, Winchmore Hill 695 0 "9 
W. Cave, Thorney, Peterborough 5525) 00 
if CROWSON, Market Deeping (accepted) 535 19 © bay ieee 


HOYLAND NETHER. Sale, Cheshire. 


For Construction of Outfall Sewer and Precipitation Tanks, 
Hoyland Common. Mr. W. FARRINGTON, Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Hoyland Nether, near MeL ta 


For Alterations and Addition to St. Ann’s Church Scibolat 


Mr. JOHN LOWE, Architect, Manchester. 


JAMES SMITH, Sale (accepted ) 


£1,450 0 0 


STANLBY. 


For Building Two Shops and Eight-room House, &c., at 


for Mr. W. Aynsley. Messrs. JOHN 


SMITH & SON,: Architects, Shotley Bridge, Durham. Mr, 
George Bell, ‘Quantity Surveyor, 60 Collingwood Street, 


G. White, Elsecar £677 oye 

F, Eyre, Sheffield : AT? A559 l 

Dearden & Williamson, Sheffield A26.13' 00 pene ney 
J. Trippett, Warren : 418 18 4 

G. HALL, Sheffield (accepted) £16 0.0 Neawesctle: -on-Tyne. 


LONDON. | H. Brown & Co, 
For Works at the Daniel Lambert Hotel, Ludgate Hill, for Mr. 
R. H. Barnes. Messrs. DICKINSON & PATERSON, Archi- 
tects, 5 John Street, Adelphi. 
Ventilating Appliances. 
The Blackman Ventilating Company, Fore Street, City. 


H. Brown & Co. 


MANCHESTER. 
For Building Free Library at Gorton. 
BEAUMONT, Architects, Manchester. 


Messrs. J. W. & R: F. 
Robinson. 


A. Routledge, Annfield Plain : 
W. JOHNSON, Flint Hill (accepted) . 


T. MORDUE, Dipton (accepted) 
Pye Bs Heslop, Dipton 


Exavator, Bricklayer and Mason. 


Newcastle “£h O16 4-11 
790 0 0 
736 JOmID 

Carjenter and F otner. 
. 845 14 3 
619 10 0 
630 0 O 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
For Erection of Residence, Stoke-on-Trent, for Mr. H. M. 
Mr. JoHN Lowe, Architect, Manchester. 


Wm. Thorp -£3875 9 © HH. & R. INsKiP, Longton (accepted) . £2,850 0.0 
MENSTON. “WALMER. 

For Building Pair of Semi-detached Villas, with Stabling, &c., For Erection of House, Marine Walk, Walmer. Messrs. 
Menston. Mr. W. H. SHARP, Architect, 237 Rooley Lane, KEEN & DRAKE, Architects, 41 Bedford Row. Quantities 
Bradford. bye Mr. C. A. Jaques. 

M. Cowling, mason £82 a ee ae) Paramor & Sons - £3,000 oe) 
Scott Bros., joiner Alghey” (0) | ie) Lawrance & Sons 2,896 0 oO 
R. Townsend, plumber 190 0 O Maides & mete 2,778 AO 
T. Bolton, plasterer 160 0 O Adcock 2,743. 10.0 
Thorton Bros., slater . 120 a OMeO S tiiteme 2,480 0.0 

ZONRO AO Denne & Son, Deal . 2,460 0 oO 


G. E. Atkin, painter 


a 


"SEHENES PORTLAND CEMENT 


lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 

tae: test 1,000 Ibs. to 14 inch; 

seven days. Fineness, 2,500 

meshes to square inch, with 

i less than 10 per cent. residue. 

Over 10,000 tons supplied to 

& Cardiff and Hereford Water 
Works. 

‘ Specially adapted for Con- 

i crete Floors and Street Paving. 


aa A 
¥ ‘‘ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
/ Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch; 98 days. he 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
Ss carrying,and cheapestCement 
: - in the market. Specially 
adapted for havin dnoahetis tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 
Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC Breweries 
BLUE Lis Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, : : 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, | Lavatories, Full 


&c. Railway and water communication. 


PILKINGTON & Ce 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


particulars 
can be obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to 16 

PALMERSTON 
BUILDINGS, 

ULD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 


JOHN CLARK, 
Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 
Manufacturer of every de- 

Lime Screens, 


| scription of useful <— 
RE Special low Quotations 


for Wirework for the protec- 

tion of Windows and Skylights. Price 
Lists and Illustrations post free on arplication, 
Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per foot super. Betab. 1855. 
f Telegraphic Address: *‘Pheasantry, London.” Special 
attention given to Architects’ Designs. 


WOOD: BLOCK PAVING 


Monument Chambe:. 


PATENT 
ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 


Acid- aoe we As os ap 


STREET, 
LONDOR, 


Sieves, 


MARBLE LE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 


Steam Sawing, Moulding Turin and |¢ ces, &o. 
Polishing Works, Cy . Bp feat 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. <7] Taos. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PavinG AND STEAM 
7 Jorngry Works, 
“ Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always en hand. \ 


———~as—_—_— 


THE LIMMER 


peebbeye Bele. COMPANY, 


LIMIT’ 


ESTAB (1871. 


Telophone:— 
‘862, 


Telegrams :— E 
“IMMER, LONDON,” fry 
EoRMOF Block 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE > 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
awn Tennis Courts, &o. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, &.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake ; 
Unrivalledfor Quality ,Colour, and Durablity, 
Highest Award: GoldMedal, 
AS feta Sey e 
castle Exhibition 1887. 
ve LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
She DEEP OLIVE GREEN. gy 
DARK GREEN. 

FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SHORETARY, 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 
KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 
Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 
71 & 78 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 

Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, | 

in all the prevailing Styles. , 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork 


») “Model Dwelling," News 
G. CHANT, 
Designs and Prices on application. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. » 


Price 2s.—Office, 176 Strand, London, W.C. — 


: 


Ve SOU ae 
SS" : me 
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WAKEFIELD. 
or Erection of Two Houses in Church Road, Altofts. Messrs. 
HART & DAwSON, Architects, Wakefield. 


Accepted Tenders. 
J. Bramham, Altofts, builder ’ : w292) 20 
H. Diggle, Normanton, joiner . : é 118 19 
S. Johnson & Son, Mirfield, plasterer . ‘ Tu 23470 
‘T. Brook, Altofts, plumber . ‘ 


weather & Sons a double-cylinder steam fire-engine, of a 
capacity of 450 to 500 gallons per minute. This is double the 
power of most of the present London fire-engines, while the 
weight is but little increased, the firm’s thirty years’ experience 
in building double-cylinder engines enabling them to attain this 
result withont sacrificing the constructional strength of the 
machine. 

WE hear that Messrs. Burt & Potts have just made, fixed 


: 37 10 c a 
J. Allison, Castleford, slater 31 7 and glazed a very large number of their casements for the 
T. Brook, painter 7 10 Queen Regent of Spain for her new Summer Palace at San 


ONTO OWO 


WILLINGTON. 
For Additional Schoolroom, Board-room, &c., at the Willington 
Board Schools. 
thorn Terrace, Durham. 


Mr. WILLIAM Fox, Architect, 8 Haw- | Adelphi Bank, Liverpool. 


Sebastian, and that they are now making the casements for the 
lodges at the same place.. They have also coinpleted some 
Jarge folding casements for the Prince of Wales for Sandring- 
ham Hall, and fixed and glazed them, as also those for the 
They have also completed within 
the last few months, or have still in hand, casements for the 


Lister & Son, Crook. : - £1,340 0 0 following, in addition to minor orders:—The Prudential 
W. Grainger, Leamside . . + 1,290 0 © Assurance Co, Leeds, under Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, 
Lodge & Sons, Chester-le-Stree 1,263 © O and for a very large house at Maidstone under the same 
Gradon & Son, Durham : . 1,262 I5 © architects ; the Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, E.C.; the ex- 
W. & R. Blackett, Bishop Auckland 1,249 © O tension of the School Board Offices, Thames Embankment ; 
T. & J. White, Newcastle-on-Tyne . . 1,220 0 O Kelly & Co.’s new offices, High Holborn; houses for the late 
DRAPER & SONS, West Rainton (accepied ) 1,136 12 © Duke of Sutherland at Windsor ; Friar Park, Henley (a large 


TRADE: NOTES. 


‘THE Globe Ironworks at Walsall have been put up for sale 
and withdrawn at 1,300/. The property is leasehold, with 
seventy-five years unexpired, The buildings consist of a mill, 


manager’s house, two offices, 1o-ton weighing-machine, &c., 
The machinery includes a horizontal engine (13-inch cylinder 


order); The Bury, Kings Walden (also a large order); new 
premises, Duke Street, W; new buildings, Carlos Place and 
Mount Street, W., &c. 

THE joint committee of the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Rural 
Sanitary Authority and the Ashby Wolds Local Board have 
instructed Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, to prepare 


_ a scheme for the water supply of Woodville. 
capable of turning out 25 tons of finished iron, brick-built | C 
engine-house with wood floors, range of building with slated Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, to prepare a scheme 
roof forming smith’s shop, stable and coach-house and for their consideration for the water supply of the town. 


THE Local Board of Bollington, Cheshire, have instructed 


THE ventilation of the 3rd Lanarkshire Rifle Volunteers 
large drill-hall and buildings (one of the largest in the United 


and 2-feet stroke), cylindrical firing boiler, powerful rail-shears, | Kingdom) has been entrusted to Messrs. Baird, Thompson 


grindstone and gear, roll-lathe, cylindrical boiler, upright 


cylindrical boiler and three mill furnaces, 12-inch mill train, ! 


& Co., London and Glasgow. 


cropping-shears, heating-furnace, bundling-bench, the mains of have removed from 42 
5-inch and 2-inch steam-piping, and about 660 square yards of 


iron floor- plates. 


THE London County Council having decided to improve the 
fire-extinguishing apparatus of London by providing more 
powerful steam fire-engines, have ordered from Messrs. Merry- 


WE are informed that Messrs. Ratcliff & Horner, Limited, 

St. Paul’s Churchyard to more com- 
modious premises at 159 Queen Victoria Street. 

| THE bells of Pickwell Church, near Oakham, were restored 

some time since, and now the tower is completely furnished, as 

a new clock has just been erected. The hours are struck on 

the largest bell, and the time shown on a handsome dial 5 feet 


THE MANGOTSFIELD 


(BRISTOL GRANITE). 


Hard as Granite, but Non-Slippery. 


No Stone gives such satistaction for 


STEPS, LANDINGS, ENGINE BEDS, 


Sinks, Troughs, Plinths, Bases, Girder Beds, 
and Architectural Work generally. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR STREET WORK. 
References to Urban and Local Authorities in all 
parts of the Kingdom. 

Quarries— Mangotsfield, Winterbourne, and Frenchay, 
Prices on application to Manager, 


: WALTER PAYNE, 
The Mangotsfield Pennant Stone Company (Ltd.), 
DOWNEND, BRISTOL. 


THE “INFANT” DYNAMO, 


ARCHITECTS are invited to SPECIFY it 
for small Electrie Lighting Plants. 

ADVANTAGES.—The Framework is cast in one solid 
The Armature can be taken out in a few seconds. 

are no loose wires dangling from the brush-holders 

The ‘Infant’? Dynamo attains the high efficiency of 

92 percent. Full particulars and prices on application, 


H. AUSTIN, Florence Works, Armley, LEEDS. 


iece, 


FIRE ESCAPE STAIRS, 


LION. FOUNDRY CO., 
49 QUEEN VICTORIAST., LONDON, E.C. 
WORKS :—KIRKINTILLOCH, N.B. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. | 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 


ROOFS of this Illustration, which appeared 

in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to: the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 


post free, on roller, Ninepence. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 Strand, London, | 


| 
| 
| 


here | 


PATENT § ¢*% 


Ya CHANNEL 


he Meme) — GUTTER 


NO PUTTY OR CEMENT USED. 
NO EXTERNAL PAINTING, 


USED BY H.M. GOVERNMENT FOR THE LAST 12 YEARS, 


AND SPECIFIED CENERALLY WHERE FIRST-CLASS WORK IS REQUIRED. 


Illustrated Catalogue can be obtained post free from the Inventors and Patentees, 


WM. EDGCUMBE RENDLE & 6O., 


Westminster Chambers, 5 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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across. The movement of the clock has been made to the 
designs of Lord Grimthorpe by John Smith & Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby, who are now making the great clock for 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. A large clock has just been erected in 
the church tower at the village of Ridgmont, Bedfordshire, and 
will doubtless pzove a great boon to the inhabitants. The time 
is shown on two very distinct dials, each 4 feet 6 inches 
diameter, facing north and west. The hours are struck upon a 
large bell. All the latest improvements have been incorporated 
in the clock, which also has been made by Messrs. John Smith 
& Sons. 

AT Withington a crematorium has been constructed. The 
Roman mosaic floors and the niches for the urns were executed 
by Messrs. J. & H. Patteson, Manchester. 

A COSTLY granite contract is now on the point of completion 
by Messrs. James Wright & Sons, Royal Granite Works, 
Aberdeen—a main doorway and piers for the new premises of 
the Equitable Assurance Company, Manchester. There are 
nineteen piers, and an indication of the magnitude of the work 
will be found in the fact that there are about 2,500 cubic feet of 
granite in the job. 

A FONT has just been despatched to London from Plymouth, 
It was designed for the church of St. John the Baptist, Ken- 
sington, by Messrs. J. Brooks & Son, who entrusted the carry- 
ing out of the work to Mr. P. F. Cooke, of Kennington, for 
whom the Devon marble portion of same has been executed by 
Messrs. J. & E. Goad, of the Phoenix Marble Works, Plymouth. 
The font weighs about five tons. 

AT the last meeting of the South Hants-and Isle of Wight 
District Council, held the other day at the Municipal Offices, 
Southampton, it was resolved, on the motion of Dr. Mumby 
(medical officer of health), seconded by Mr. Blizard (master 
plumber), that the sum of two guineas be offered in prizes to 
the students attending the plumbing classes at the Hartley 
Institution. The subject of forming a local committee at 
Portsmouth to act in co-operation with the Council was dis- 
cussed, members from that town reporting the steps already 
taken in the matter. The Council ultimately decided to 
adjourn the consideration of the matter until the next meeting. 
It was resolved to hold an examination at Bournemouth on the 
roth inst., and it was reported that a good number of applicants 
would be likely to attend. 

AN order has been received by Messrs. Potts & Sons, 
Leeds, to supply a new clock for Great St. Mary’s Church, 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Cambridge. They are also supplying clocks for the large 
Catholic church there, and for Messrs. Foster’s bank ; also for 
Haddenham Church, near Ely ; the Town Hall, Cleckheaton ;. 
and Liverpool University College. 

TENDERS have lately been invited for erecting the walls. 
and roof of the church of St. Aidan’s, Leeds, and that of Mr. 
C. Myers, of Woodhouse, who has already executed a con- 
tract for the foundations, has been accepted. It is to the 
amount of 8,581/., including 335/. for terra-cotta, to be supplied 
by the Leeds Fireclay Company, Burmantofts. 


VARIETIES. 


THE editor of the Gemtlewoman has repeated the experi- 
ment, which was successful last year, of printing the principal 
plate of the forthcoming Christmas Number in colours on satin. 
The interest of the “ Winter Idyll” is enhanced by the costly 
production. Another extra plate will be printed on plate paper. 
The chief literary feature is somewhat novel. “A Story of 
Seven Christmas Eves; or, A Social Evolution,” is the life of 
two waifs of gentle birth, who pass through many vicissitudes 
to positions ot honour and distinction. The chief incidents of 
their lives are supposed to be narrated on seven Christmas. 
Eves, at intervals of seven years, by the characters who them- 
selves take part in the story. The authors who tell the tale are- 
Clo Graves, G. Manville Fenn, Mrs. Campbell Praed, B. L: 
Farjeon, Florence Marryatt, Justin H. McCarthy, and Clement 
Scott, the illustrations being by Dudley Hardy. Sir Walter 
Scott’s seasonable verse, ‘‘ Christmas in the Olden Time,” is 
illustrated by five pages of appropriate pictures by distinguished 
artists ; and there is a double-page drawing of cat life, “‘ Snap- 
Dragon at Pussy Cat’s Christmas Party,’ by Louis Wain. 
A new illustrated monthly magazine, the Young Gentlewoman, 
is also issued. A portion of the space will be devoted to the 
literary, musical and artistic productions of the members of the 
* Children’s Salon.” 


WE hear from Mr. G. F. Burr, M.S.A., architect, of Hales- ~ 
owen, Baldslow Road, Hastings, late of 27 Havelock Road, 
Hastings, that, having retired from practice, he requests that no. 
further trade or other circulars be sent to his old offices, as he 
has no use for them. We understand that Mr. Burr will still 
retain his membership of the Society of Architects, although 
retiring into private life, and intends to devote his time to the 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE'S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt. 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
8PRAGUR’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


warts 346 Eusronk! 
| HoT. ‘Lightni n¢ a 


BATH - 


iv SMinivres. OCYSEY, 


SPOTTISWOODE & 60, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural é Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


bo ere 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price Aas — Office, 17 5 Strand, London, W.C., 

Stk ha! BOA Pn BRA OS OES BAS SR 


§ Bai, 


ys 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and Enlarged for 1892. 
Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &ec. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted .Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


W. PALMER, 


MANUFACTURER 
Bells, Batteries, 


ac LA® pare ea 


. Telephones, &c. 


Indicators, 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
180 BURDETL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 


Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OTL COLO URS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— _ 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, © 


Honsaa Great Near singel Pech igoets B.C, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY {Givex®* 


STRODE & Co, {srsezauttthinsiveraz.c} LONDON, 


STONE DEPOT. 
GETHING & GRICE, 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 

Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to- 

Colour and Durability. ay 


London Offices: 201 WARWICK RD. 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 
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management of his own estates in Worcestershire, which he has 
lately succeeded to. 

THE Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has authorised the ex- 
penditure of 6,800/. upon improvements at the Mullingar Dis- 
trict Lunatic Asylum. 

CARRIAGE-BUILDING works belonging to Messrs. Macnaught 
& Co., at Worcester, have been partly destroyed by fire, the 
damage being estimated at between 30,0007. and 40,000/. 


THE Runcorn Commissioners have adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Mersey Bridge Committee to contribute 
30,0007, towards the cost of constructing a vehicular bridge 
across the Mersey. It is expected that “the total cost of the 
undertaking will amount to 180,000/. 


THE Local Government Board have approved of a scheme 
prepared by Mr. M‘Beath, surveyor, for the purification of the 
sewage of the township of Sale, and given sanction for the 
borrowing of the money, about 19,500/., necessary for the 
purchase of the land and the execution of the various works. 
The system adopted for the purification of the sewage is one 
of precipitation and filtration. The site of the works is near 
the Bridgewater Canal and will cover an area of 54 acres. 
The total area to be acquired for sewage and other purposes 
is 154 acres. 

THE Newbury Town Council propose to borrow 10,000/. for 
extension of their gasworks and plant. 

AT a public meeting held in Cheadle a committee was 
appointed to take steps ; for the erection of public buildings for 
the town. 

THE life of iron railway isles, according to English and 
German expert authorities, does not, Stove of Indianapolis 
Says, exceed seventy-five years. In many instances a shorter 
period of use renders them unsafe. This conclusion is the 
result of special investigation instituted by European govern- 
ments to determine the durability of railway bridges. 
in ancient or modern construction has ever been discovered 
that in point of durability is superior to good, solid mascnry for 
bridges. The advantages of cheapness, rapidity of erection, 
‘&c., will, however, probably continue for a long period the use 
.of iron for bridge construction. 

THE Luginecring News, New York, says :—Vitrified brick 
paving was laid on 11 miles of streets in Philadelphia in 1891. 
Most of the brick was laid for light traffic. Lack of uniformity 
in hardness is the main trouble with the brick. The last report 
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of Mr. Geo. A. Bullock, chief of the Bureau of Highways, 
Philadelphia, states that’ brick pavement costs about 20 per 
cent. less than Belgian block or asphalte, and always presents 
a non-slipping surface. Portland cement has been substituted 
for pitch in filling joints, as the pitch always ran over the brick, 
making them slippery. 

DANBURY PALACE and Park, near Chelmsford, belonging 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, was offered for sale by 
auction on Tuesday. As the highest bidding was 20,000/. and 
the reserve price was 22,000/. the property was withdrawn. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE largest power dam ever built in this country, S/ove says, 
is that now approaching completion across the Colorado river 
at Austin, Texas. This dam will be, when completed, 1,150 feet 
long, 60 feet high, and 18 feet wide at the top. The up-stream 
face is of limestone, and is vertical, while the down-stream face 
is of Texas granite, and the interior of rubble masonry of small 
stone and cement. There will be about 9,000 cubic yards of 
granite, 6,800 cubic yards of limestone and 35,000 cubic yards 
of rubble in the dam. The dam is intended to utilise the power 
of the Colorado river for electric lighting, electric railway, 
pumping the city’s water, for factories, &c. 

THE Electrical Committee of the Bristol Town Council 
report that they are about. to contract for laying electric mains 
in the streets which the Council have resolved to light by 
electricity. 

THE foundation-stone of a new electric-light: station at 
Portsmouth has been laid. The system to be adopted is the 
invention of Professor Garnett, and the work will cost 60,000/. 
It is proposed to light two miles of the sea-wall and four miles 
of the principal thoroughfares by means-of 124 arc lamps, each 
of 2,000 candle-power. 

THE opening lecture of the Armitstead course in Dundee 
was given by Lord Kingsburgh on the subject of “ Electricity : 
where found, how got, to what ends.” He was glad to learn 
that Dundee was to be the first large city in Scotland that would 
be thoroughly equipped with electric light. He hoped it would 
not be long before the inhabitants of Dundee would have some- 
thing better to move their tramcars along than steam-engines, 
because, i in his opinion, they wanted cleaner and better power 
for the purposes of street locomotion. They in Edinburgh 
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would live in hope, and he trusted the example of the city of 
Dundee as" regards electric lighting would be very rapidly fol- 
lowed there. 

THE Poplar District Board of Works have notified their 
intention of applying to the Board of Trade for a provisional 
order enabling them to produce and supply electric light for 
public and private purposes within their district. 


‘BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


LEITH Town Council have resolved to erect additional 
fever-hospital accommodation in consequence of the outbreak 
of fever in the burgh. 

THE Cheshire County Council has appointed a committee 
to make inquiries for a suitable position for an agricultural 
college for the county. 

A FIRM in Greenock (Messrs. J. & R. Houston, Cartsburn 
Foundry) have received a contract to buiid a large sugar 
refinery in the East, the whole of the work, including machinery, 
having been planned and designed bythem. The buildings are 
of fireproof materials. They have also on hand designs for 
another sugar factory abroad. 

THE Scarborough Board of Guardians have adopted a 
report of the House Committee recommending that certain 
alterations and additions to the workhouse buildings be carried 
out at a cost of 2507. 

THE London County Council have agreed to an offer of the 
Clerkenwell Vestry to purchase a site in Rosebery Avenue for 
the erection of a Town Hall, in which vestry business and 
public meetings and concerts may be carried on. The land is 
at the rear of the present vestry-hall, and occupies the western 
corner of Garnault Place. 

PLANS have been prepared for the extension of the parade 
and sea defences at Bridlington, including the erection of a 
concert-hall. The cost is estimated at about 13,538/. 

AT a meeting in Birmingham of the Council of the National 
Association of Master Builders, the following resolution was 
passed :—‘‘ That this association desires to place on record its 
appreciation of the firm stand the Cardiff Master Builders’ 
Association are making in the protracted strike in the building 
trades in their town, and pledges itself to assist them by every 
legitimate means.” 
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THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


THE directors of the Manchester Ship Canal Company have: 
addressed a letter to the Mayor of Manchester in reference to. 
the following opinion of Mr. Moulton, which forms a portion of 
the report of the special committee, viz. :—“ This opinion does 
not necessarily imply blame upon any person, but it is clear 
that there was much of the condition of the Ship Canal which: 
was unknown to the Manchester Corporation. The conduct 
of the Manchester Ship Canal Company in conceding to the 
Corporation the practical control of their expenditure in the 
interim is a sufficient admission of this.” 

The directors say they feel it especially incumbent upon. 
them to draw attention to this statement of Mr. Moulton, 
endorsed as it is by the special committee, because, if un- 
contradicted, it gives colour to other statements made publicly, 
in the newspapers, which are unjust to the directors and are. 
not founded on fact. It was stated, for instance, in a leading. 
article of the Zzzzes newspaper of November 1, on the affairs 
of the Manchester Ship Canal Company, that “the work had 
been conducted wastefully, and work which had been reported 
as done proved on investigation to be no more than half 
done.” 

Now, what are the facts? When the directors applied for 
assistance from the Corporation they had not fully assumed the. 
direct contre] of the works from the executors of the late Mr. 
Walker, and the prices at which the remaining portion of the 
various classes of work could be done were a question of 
opinion. The Corporation was then invited to make the 
strictest inquiries into the affairs of the company, and in order ~ 
that this might ke done every possible assistance was given by »° 
the directors who, as was well known, were only too anxious. -° 
that the Corporation should have a full knowledge of every- 
thing. The Corporation Committee made an independent in- 
vestigation through their own officials into the condition of 
affairs. The works were inspected and carefully examined by 
the Corporation engineer as far as possible within the limits of 
the time at his disposal, and the Corporation Committee, 
assisted by the officials of the company, made careful inquiries. 
into the condition of the engineering and financial departments.. 
Nothing was withheld by the company. No work was “re- 
ported as done which was no more than half done,” and con- 
sidering that at the time thirteen and a half miles of the canal, 
were full of water from flood, the damage caused by which 
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could not be ascertained until the water had been pumped out, 
and that the adequacy of the prices put upon the remainder of 
the work had still to be tested, it cannot be considered surpris- 
ing that on some points knowledge was imperfect, and that the 
engineers, both of the company and the Corporation, were 
unable to prepare perfectly reliable estimates. 

The directors, during the few months after they took over 
the works from the executors, reorganised the engineering 
staff, but carried on the works on the lines laid down by the 
late Mr. Walker, reserving any great changes till the passing 
of the Bill in Parliament, and the opening of the first ten and a 
half miles of the canal for the Weaver traffic. 

It was not because information had been withheld by the 
company from the Corporation that the company conceded to 
the Corporation the practical control of their expenditure. At 
that time serious questions arose as to the method of carrying 
on the works. Statements appeared in the newspapers which 
were incorrect, and to which, had it been thought desirable, 
satisfactory answers could have been given, and so much 
financial pressure was put upon the company that the old 
directors, feeling how important it was that there should be 
complete and harmonious co-operation between themselves and 
the directors appointed by the Corporation, and knowing how 
dangerous and costly any delay in a work of such magnitude 
as the Ship Canal would be, deferred to the wishes of the Cor- 
poration, and the result was that the execution of the works was 
entrusted to an executive committee, composed of four Cor- 
poration directors and three directors appointed by the share- 
holders, until the opening of the canal for traffic to Manchester. 

Had the directors not given way the necessary funds would 
not have been forthcoming from the Corporation and the works 
would have been stopped. Since the Corporation thus assumed 
at a critical period a vast responsibility, the greater because 
they had had in past years no experience of the working of the 
Canal by the company and because they proposed to introduce 
serious changes in the system of working, certain statements 
have appeared from time to time in the newspapers implying 
that when the directors, after the closing of the contract with 
Mr. Walker’s executors, took direct control of the works they 
blindly followed a system which involved an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of money. It is not now desirable again to enter 
into details. It is sufficient to say that, on a most careful 
review of the situation and after considering the different 
courses open to them, the directors of the company deliberately 


_ came to the conclusion that it was wisest, having regard to the 


pressure of time and the season of the year, to carry on the 
works generally on the lines laid down by Mr. Walker, feeling 
that any violent change in the system and in the organisation 
of the staff would destroy the esfrzt de corps among the: 
employés, would add very largely to the cost, would seriously 
interfere with the progress of the works and delay the opening 
of the canal. 

Though it is always desirable to reduce expenditure and to 
have a system founded on sound principles, yet it may be 
that a too sudden reduction of expenditure, or the introduction 
of changes when a great work is in an advanced stage, may 
impair the efficiency of the staff employed, and be the cause of 
serious delay and increased expenditure in the long run. 

This, however, is a matter of opinion ; and the directors do. 
not wish to enter upon matters of controversy. At the present 
time the members of the board and of the executive committee 
are working together harmoniously, and all feel the importance 
of keeping down expenditure and of opening the canal as 
quickly as possible, 

For some time past the old directors have remained silent, 
thinking it better to do so than to imperil the progress of the 
work, but they do not wish their silence to be misinterpreted 
by the shareholders or by the public, and have therefore 
thought it right to draw attention to the statements alluded to. 
in the commencement of this letter. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF THE CENTRAL MARKETS. 


THE last public function of the late mayoralty was performed: 
when the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress opened the 
new system of electric lighting just introduced into the 
poultry and provision section of the Central Markets. Mrs. . 
Sax, on behalf of the installing firm (Julius Sax), gave to the 
Lady Mayoress a handsome bouquet. The Lord Mayor, 
addressing the assembly, stated that the work of fitting forty 
miles of wire for the electric lighting of this section of the 
market had been completed in the short time of eight weeks. 
The number of incandescent lamps was 12,000, and the: 
avenues would be lighted with 100 lamps of 50 candle-power 
each. At the conclusion of the Lord Mayor’s remarks the 
Lady Mayoress, directed by Mr. Sax, drew an artistically: 
modelled silver gilt dagger-shaped paper-knife from a switch 
on the table before her, and by completing the electric circuit 
lighted up the whole range of stalls with a flood of soft white 
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light. A vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor completed the as the Forth Bridge fifty years ago. But notwithstanding the 
ceremony. It is understood that the new light will be supplied strides made in bridge building, the cost of a Channel bridge 
to the tenants of stalls at the same price as gas. The whole , between England and France ‘would even now probably be at 
of the instruments used in the installation have been manu- , least five times the cost of a submarine tunnel. Another great 
factured by Messrs. Sax & Co. at their own factory, and the tunnel work which has already received considerable attention 
entire work by them is said to form the largest private incan- is one to unite the English and Scotch railways with those of 
descent scheme yet undertaken. Ireland. The result of. the investigations that have been made 

| which are applicable to a tunnel between Scotland and 
Ireland, as well as to a tunnel between England and France, ' 

warrants the following conclusions :—First, that there is ever 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. reasonable probability that the tunnels can be made, but it 
ON Tuesday Mr. Harrison Hayter, president of the Institution | would be improper to say that their construction would be 
of Civil Engineers, delivered his inaugural ‘address. He | unattended with a certain amount of risk. Secondly, that the 
said that he purposed to deal, not with past achievements, but | risk would be limited to one contingency, viz. the possibility of 
with future prospects, a subject that must interest all engineers | sea-water finding its way, by some unforeseen fissure, into the- 
who desire the advancement of the human race and are hoping , workings in quantity too great to be overcome. Apart from- 
to have some share in its accomplishment. Notwithstanding | this risk, the execution of a tunnel of the length of the two- 
all that has already been done, there are still works to be con- | under consideration would be only a question oftime. Thirdly, 
structed to fill up gaps to further perfect railway systems even | the question of risk would probably be solved by sinking, the’ 
in the United Kingdom, or to connect them with other systems | land shafts—which form part of the permanent work—on éach 
in the execution of which the British engineer will be engaged. | coast, and by driving the permanent driftways. This portion 
The most prominent of these is to place England in unbroken | of the work being safely accomplished, the remainder would be’ 
railway connection with the continent of Europe by a tunnel ' of an ordinary character. Fourthly, the loss, if there be any, ' 
under the English Channel. His late partner, Sir John Hawk- | would thus be measured by, and limited to, the cost of the 
shaw, had been studying this ‘great question for some thirty | preliminary shafts, or, as an extreme case, by the cost of 
years, and later on his present partner, Mr. Hawkshaw, and ‘ these shafts and driftways, but it is’ improbable pat 
himself were associated with him in the inquiry, as well asthe there would be any loss.  Fifthly, there seems to’ 

late Sir James Brunlees and Mr. M’Kerrow. The submarine | no reason to assume that these tunnels- would cost ata 
route they proposed leaves the English coast between Dover | than 10,000,000/. each, or that they could not be com:=* 
and St. Margaret’s Bay ata spot about four miles north-eastward | pleted each in ten years. Other sub-aqueous tunnels would ° 
of Dover, and proceeds ina straight line to the French coast probably be constructed in this country. One is to connect the 
near Sangatte, some six miles south-westward of Calais. The | railways north and south of the Humber by a tunnel under that’ 
Channel Tunnel Company is.exploiting a tunnel on a different | river, and to obtain for the southern lines a terminus at Hull, 
line, the physical characteristics and the strata that would be | thereby doing away with the necessity of the present com- 
penetrated being, however, generally the same. But the | munication by the New Holland and Hull Ferry, a scheme:-in 
first question to be settled was the political one, in respect of respect of which some action has already been taken. A 
which there would be, of course, differences of opinion ; but if \ further sub-aqueous tunnel that has been the subject of con- 
permission to proceed were conceded, the inquiry as to the | sideration by different promoters is one uniting the railways on 
best route would then, without doubt, receive the con- | either side of the Thames by a tunnel passing under the river 
sideration it deserved before a competent tribunal. The question _ at some point between Purfleet and Grays Thurrock, and an 
of constructing a bridge between England and France, instead | Act for one of the proposals crossing the Thames at Purfleet 
of, or in addition to, a tunnel, might for the present be dis- | was obtained in 1876, the engineers being Messrs. Lawford 
missed. The possibility, however, of the realisation in the & Houghton. The length of the tunnel would be about 13 mile. 
more or less distant future of such a structure was probably Another sub-aqueous tunnel that has been contemplated has 
not more visionary than would have been that of such a work for its object to connect the railways in the Isle of Wight with 
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the London and South-Western line, and so with all the | in a satisfactory state. And as regards houses and dwellings, 
English railways. It is not improbable that these three sub- | it is probable that not one can be pronounced sanitarily safe 
aqueous tunnels will be constructed before long. Tunnel con- | that has not been drained or remodelled as regards the 
struction has recently made great advances ; improved rock | drainage within the last fifteen years or so. Before that time 
drills, tunnel machinery and nitro-glycerine and other explo- | pipe drains were laid by unskilled workmen, who, if they 
sives facilitate operations in rock, and the use of air-pressure | stopped the joints at all, did so by dabbing on a piece of clay, 
enables tunnels to be constructed in soft and water-bearing | and everywhere they are known to leak. The modern system, 
strata at shallow depths, whereby the cost of the tunnel and following the by-laws of the Local Government Board, of having 
approaches is minimised. Turning next to the future of canals | the channels of tested earthenware pipes laid with joints 
and inland waterways in this country, he said there is no | effectually stopped, of having through ventilation by pipes 
doubt that the authorised construction of the Manchester | carried above the top of the houses, of disconnecting the rain- 
Ship Canal was a factor in the revival of canal enter- | water, bath and other pipes, and of using traps and gullies ot 
prise, leading to a desire to bring large manufacturing improved design, and observing other details, leaves little to be 
centres into direct communication with the shipping ports.. It | desired. The “subject of the sewage of large cities and towns, 
is unfortunate that the construction of this canal has been beset | not neglecting the more humble ones of houses and buildings, 
with such exceptional difficulties, and has in consequence cost | is one that may well be taken up by the engineer as a sole 
such a large sum of money. This circumstance may retard | specialty upon which to devote all his time and energies. The 
the extension of canals, but within the next fifty years he | question has become a large one, and is of growing importance, 
believed that canal engineering and the improvement of rivers | opening out to the engineer an extensive field for present and 
and tidal estuaries for navigation purposes will be a fruitful | future usefulness, The President next proceeded to deal with 
source of occupation for the British engineer, and if the under- | some works which the British engineer will probably be called 
takings become successful here the result will be the construc- | upon to undertake abroad. He discussed at considerable 
tion of canals and works of inland navigation in the colonies | length the questions of a Euphrates Valley route to India and 
and in foreign countries, carried out in’ many instances by | Euphrates Valley navigation, The rest of his address was 
British enterprise under British auspices. After referring to | devoted to a consideration of the probable future of British 
harbours and waterways, he spoke of the water supply of | engineering enterprise in other parts of the world. 

London and large towns, and said :—The population on the 

margin of the rivers is great and continually increasing, and SS 

whatever care may be taken, the rivers must always be the ; 
recipients of a certain amount of sewage from towns, villages WORKING RULES FOR THE BUILDING TRADES 
and houses, of liquid refuse from manufactories, and drainage OF LONDON. 

from polluted lands. No laws that can be enacted, having for 

their object the prohibition to discharge of offensive matter into | THE following working trade rules came into force on the 
such rivers, could do more than ameliorate the conditions to a | 7th inst. :— 

greater or less extent, and they could not insure that the water iF That the working hours in summer shall be 50 per wee 
would at all times be fit for domestic use. And if the principle 2. That during fourteen weeks of winter, commencing on 
be established that London, like other large towns, must seek | the first Monday in November, the time shall be worked for 
for a pure supply of water outside the limits of its own water- | the first three weeks 83 hours per day; during the eight middle 
sheds, the desirability of this plan of procedure will be | weeks 8 hours per day; and the three following weeks 8} 
strengthened, and other towns of magnitude with an indif- | hours per day. 


ferent supply of water will be more likely to adopt the same 3. That the present rate of wages for skilled mechanics and 
principle, which must lead to the corstruction of waterworks | labourers shall be advanced $d. per hour. 
both at home and abroad. On the subject of sewerage (London 4. That overtime when worked at the request of employers, 


and general), he remarked that much, very much, has to be | but not otherwise, shall be paid at the following rates, namely:— 
accomplished before the main drainage of towns can be placed | From leaving off time until 8 P.M., time and a quarter; from 
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8 P.M. to Io P.M., time anda half; after 10 PM. double time. 
No overtime shall be reckoned until each full day has been 
made, except where time is lost by stress of weather. On 
Saturdays the pay for overtime, from noon to 4 P.M., shall be 
time anda half; and after 4 PM., and on Sundays, double 
time. Christmas Day and Good Friday shall be paid for the 
same as Sundays. 

5. That employers’shall give one hour’s notice or pay one 
hour’s time on determining an engagement. All wages due 
shall-be paid at the expiration of such notice, or walking time 
if sent to yard. 

6. That men who are sent from the shop or job, including 
those engaged in London and sent to the country, shall be 
allowed as expenses 6d. per day for any distance over six 
miles from the shop or job, exclusive of travelling expenses, 
time occupied in travelling and lodging money. 

7. That payment of wages shall commence at noon, or as 
soon thereafter as practicable on Saturdays, and be paid on 
the job. But if otherwise arranged, walking time at the rate of 
three miles per hour shall be allowed to get to the pay table at 
twelve noon. 

8. That employers shall provide, where practicable and 
reasonable, a suitable place for the workmen to have their 


‘meals on the works, with a labourer to assist in preparing them.,; 


9. That wages earned after leaving off time on Fridays and 
‘Saturdays only shall be kept in hand as back times. 

10. That the term “London district” shall mean twelve 
miles’ radius from Charing Cros. 

11. That six months’ notice on either side shall terminate 
the foregoing rules, to expire on May 1. The foregoing rules 
shall come into force on the first Monday in November 1892, 
but the increase of pay to bricklayers shall commence from the 
first week in July. . 

For fourteen winter weeks :—For three weeks commencing 
the first Monday in November—First five days of each week, 
7 A.M, to 8 A.M., 8.30 A.M. to I2 noon, 12.30 P.M. to 4.30 P.M. ; 
‘Saturdays, 7 AM. to 8 A.M., 8.30 A.M. to 12 noon. Equal to 
47 hours per week. For the néxt eight weeks—First five days 
of each week, 7 A.M. to 8'A.M., 8.30 A.M. to 12 noon, 12.30 P.M. 


to 4 P.M. ; Saturdays, 7 A:M. to 8 A.M., 8.30 A.M. to 12 noon. | 


Equal to 444 hours per week. For the following three weeks— 
First five days of each week, 7 A.M. to 8 A.M., 8.30 A.M. to 
12 noon, 12.30 P.M. to 4.30 P.M. ; Saturdays, 7 A.M. to 8 A.M., 
8.30 A.M. to 12 noon. Equal to 47 hours per week. 

For thirty-eight summer weeks :-—First five days of each 


week, 6.30 A.M. to 8 A.M, 8.30 AM. to 12 noon, I P.M. to 
5 P.M.; Saturdays, 6.30 A.M. to 8 A.M, 8.30 A.M, to I2 noon, 
Equal to 50 hours per week. 

Masons and joiners in shops to have one hour for dinner all 
the year round, and work half an hour later than the time 
specified for the winter months, thus making the same number 
of hours as worked outside on jobs, namely, as laid down in 
Rule 2. 

Carpenters and joiners who are in receipt of full wages, and 
who have been employed for two hours less than the hours 
mentioned above, shall on discharge receive one hour’s notice, 
to be occupied, so far as practicable, in grinding tools, with 
one hour’s pay in addition. 


The following are the working rules for plumbers :— 

1. That the working hours in summer shall be 47 hours per 
week, , 

2. That during fourteen weeks of winter commencing on 
the first Monday in November the time shall be for the first 
and last three weeks 44} hours, during the eight middle weeks 
42 hours per week in all cases where the other trades cease 
work at 4 P.M. 
| 3, That the present rate of wages for skilled plumbers 
shall be advanced one halfpenny per hour from the first 
Monday in November 1892. 

4. Payment for overtime and all other rules to remain in 
force as at present. 

For fourteen winter weeks :—For three weeks commencing 
the first Monday in November—First five days of each week 
7 AM. to 8 A.M., 8.30 A.M. to 12 noon, I P.M. to 4.30 P.M. ; 
Saturdays, 7 A.M. to 8 A.M., 8.30 A.M. to 12 noon. Equal to 
44} hours per week. For the next eight weeks—First five days 
of each week, 7 A.M. to 8 A.M., 8.30 A.M. to 12 noon, I P.M. to 
4 P.M.; Saturdays, 7. A.M. to 8 A.M. 8.30 A.M. to 12 noon. 
Equal to 42 hours per week. For the following three weeks— 
First five days of each week, 7 A.M. to 8 A.M., 8.30 A.M. to 
12 noon, I P.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays, 7 A.M. to 8 A.M., 
8.30.A.M. to 12 noon. Equal to 443 hours per week. 

For thirty-eight summer weeks :—First five days of each 
week, 7 A.M. to 8 A.M., 8.30 A.M. to 12 noon, I P.M. to 5 P.M. ; 
Saturdays, 7 A.M. to 8 A.M., 8.30 A.M. to 12 noon. Equal to 
47 hours per week. 

Overtime.—-Plumbers being required to work overtime shall 
receive from 8 P.M. to II P.M. time and a half; from 11 P.M. to 
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7 A.M. double time. Saturdays, from 1 P.M. to 5 P.M. time and 
a half; from 5 P.M. to 7 A.M. (Monday) double time. Sundays, 
double time. Any plumber being discharged shall receive one 
hour’s notice. 

-District and Expenses.—For plumbers the term “ London 
district” shall mean six miles radius from Charing Cross, and 
any skilled plumber sent to work over four miles from his 
employer’s workshop shall receive all travelling expenses. If 
sent over eight miles from his employer’s workshop he shall be 
entitled to one shilling per day extra, with the usual allowance 
for lodgings, and -all travelling expenses. Should there be no 
accommodation for him to reach his work at 7 A.M., he shall be 
entitled to one shilling per day, unless he travel in the em- 


' ployer’s time, and be paid from 7 A.M. 


All other rules to remain as at present in force. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE forty-fifth anniversary dinner in aid of the funds of this 
Institution was held on Thursday, the 3rd inst., at Carpenters’ 
Hall, London Wall. Mr. Joseph Randall, the president of the 
Institution, occupied the chair, and was supported by Mr. 
George Plucknett, J.P. (treasurer of the Institution), Mr. B. J. 
Jacobs (master of the Carpenters’ Company), Major Isaacs, 
Mr. W. R. Freeman, Mr. T, F. Rider, Mr. Shepherd, Mr. 
Higgs, Rev. W. Hirsch, Mr. C. Bussell, Mr. T. Stirling, Mr. 
Bolding, Mr. Hall, Mr. Geo. Burt, jun., Mr. C. Ansell, Mr. 
Northcroft, and other friends of the Institution, the company 
numbering about one hundred and thirty. 

The Chairman gave the toast of “ Her Majesty the Queen, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the rest of the Royal 
Family.” 

Mr. T. Hill proposed “The Army, Navy and Auxiliary 
Forces,” which was responded to by Major Isaacs. 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the evening, 
“Success to the Builders’ Benevolent Institution,” expressed 
regret at the absence of Major Brutton (the secretary) through 
illness, and reminded his hearers that the charity was founded 
in 1847 to give relief and grant pensions to necessitous masters 
in the building trades and its branches, all being sixty years 
of age and upwards. Since that time no less than 252 
pensioners had been on the funds of the charity. At 
present 54 pensioners were in receipt of relief, viz. 19 men 
and 35 women, whose average age was 74 years. To main- 
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tain so many pensioners liberal donations were necessary, 
especially as the annual subscriptions had somewhat fallen off, 
The men received 39/. and the women 27/. yearly, so that the 
annuities amounted to about 1,700/. per annum. The reason 
why the female pensioners were so numerous as compared 
with the men, was that the widows of pensioners had been 
admitted on the death of their husbands. The income last year 
from all sources was 2,056/., and the expenditure 2,070/. The 
Institution had about 700 donors and subscribers, a number 
which could and should be largely increased. Many of the 
pensioners had once been in good and even affluent circum- 
stances ; but from causes which they had been unable to con- 
trol they had found themselves reduced, and with no other 
resource left them but the benefits arising from this Institution. 
It would, therefore, be a great hardship to curtail the annuities of 
present pensioners for want of funds, or to postpone the elec- 
tion of the five approved candidates, who were in straitened 
circumstances and eagerly looking forward to early election. 
To those who were as fully acquainted as his hearers were with 
the vicissitudes of the building trade, and considering the pre- 
carious nature of a builder’s business, and the many risks 
with which he had to contend, it was not surprising to find so 
many applicants for assistance. Indeed the Institution had 
many more applicants than it could ever hope to support ; but 
that should be an incentive to further effort to increase the 
funds, He could not help thinking that to reduce the pensions 
of the aged people now supported by the Institution would be 
a disgrace to the building trade generally and to the trades con- 
nected with it. The Chairman concluded his appeal by coupling 
with the toast the name of Mr. George Plucknett, J.P., the 
treasurer. 

The toast having been duly honoured, Mr. Plucknett replied 
on behalf of the Institution, and thanked the President for his 
anxiety to help the charity. 

Mr. T. F. Rider, in a humorous speech, gave “The Wor- 
shipful Company of Carpenters,” referring to their efforts in 
aid of technical education, and to their well-known hospitality 
and benevolence. Mr. B. J. Jacobs, master of the company, 
replied and expressed the pleasure of the company in aiding 
the Institution. 

Mr, Freeman proposed “The President,” referring to the 
many important works carried out by Mr. Randall, and his 
readiness to assist in any charitable object. The toast was 
received with acclamation, and the Chairman made a suitable 


reply. 
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Mr. Shepherd gave “The Architects and Surveyors,” | “ authorised officer” to issue voting-papers for the recommen- 
adding that so long as good feeling could be preserved between | dation of a person or persons to fill the place or places left open 
the architects and the builders, so much the better would it be | by the causes hereinbefore referred to, and to fix a date for the 
for both. The builders knew to what a large extent they had | lodging of the said papers in the hands of the registrar of 
to depend upon the quantity surveyors, who were a thoroughly | friendly societies. 


honest and painstaking body of men. Mr. Tabberer, who Fees. 
responded, appreciated the remarks as to the sympathy which 3. Every member of a Council of Conciliation shall be 
ought to exist between the architect and the builder. Mr. | entitled to the following fees for attendance :— 
Neighbour also replied on behalf of the surveyors. toss td, 

The remaining toast, viz. that of “ The Vice-Presidents, Preliminary meetings. ; ’ > WL Ons0 
Committee and Stewards,” was heartily received. | Whole-day sittings ; . ; Toe 

In the course of the evening subscriptions and donations to Half-day sittings . ; : -) lame 
the amount of 492/. were announced, of which sum 400/. | and to such allowances for aval expenses or otherwise as 


appeared in the President’s list. the Minister may approve. 


Office of Clerk of Awards. 
4. The office of the clerk of awards shall be open to the 
SETTLEMENT OF TRADE DISPUTES IN NEW SOUTH | public for the transaction of business between the hours of 
WALES. Io A.M. and I P.M. and 2 and 4.30 P.M. on each of the business 


6! : days of the week, except Saturday, when the office shall close 
THE Government Gazette of New South Wales contains the | at noon. The office shall be closed on all public holidays. 


following regulations for carrying out the provisions of the New 
Trade Disputes Conciliation and Arbitration Act :— Report to President. 


; ’ . The clerk of awards shall keep a journal in which shall 
Appoiniment of President. — baht bé catered, from day to day, iat of all proceedings and 

1. The members of the council of arbitration may, within | matters commenced, taken or done by or before him, and shall 
twenty-one days after their appointment, submit to the Minister | report the said proceedings and matters to the president of the 
the name of some impartial person for the position of president | Council of Arbitration, either by submitting the said journal to 
by handing to the clerk of awards a document in the form A j him or furnishing hing doit: copy thereof; and the president 
contained in the schedule. And it shall be the duty of the | shall notify that’ such proceedings and matters have been 
clerk of awards, after making a record of such submission, to reported to him from time to time, by endorsing the said 


forward it with all reasonable despatch to the Minister. journal, or copy thereof, “ Reported to me, this day 
Vacancies, &c. a cae (Signe d) 
2. The procedure for the purpose of making out list of 
organisations and of ascertaining and giving effect to the re- Managers. 
commendations of the recommending authorities prescribed by 6, Every party agreeing or making application to refer-a 


the regulations of June 23, 1892, shall be applicable in so far | dispute or claim to a “council of conciliation or the council of 
as they may be consistent therewith to the case or cases of any | arbitration should, where possible, do so in the name of its 
recommendation or recommendations required to be made in | managers or persons representing such party, one of whom 
the event of disability through illness or other cause, or of a | should be named as manager-in-chief, to whom all correspond- 
vacancy or vacancies arising through the death, resignation or | ence and notices may be addressed, and notice to such 
disqualification of any member of the council of conciliation | manager-in-chief shall be taken to be notice to the party of 
or arbitration. And in all such cases the president of the whom he is a representative. ‘The authority to managers to ac- 
council of arbitration shall request the Minister to appoint an | may be in the form F. 
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Agreement to refer to Conciliation and “ Joint Statement.” 


7. The parties to any dispute or claim may agree to refer it 
to a council of conciliation, and may draw up a “joint state- 
ment,” setting out as concisely as may be the facts and circum- 
stances agreed upon by the parties, and the matters in dispute 
between them, and such agreement and joint statement shall be 
in duplicate and may be in the form C, and shall be signed by 
the managers of each party, one copy to be retained by each 
party. Either party may make application to refer to concilia- 
tion by forwarding to the clerk of awards its said copy of the 
agreement and joint statement, to be filed by him in his office. 


Application by one Party to refer to Conciliation and “Party 
Statement.” 

_ 8. If no such agreement as aforesaid be come to between 
the parties, then either party may make application to refer to 
conciliation, and forward to the clerk of awards two copies of a 
“party statement,” containing a statement of the matter in 
dispute—a narrative of the material facts and circumstances on 
which such party intends to rely; and such application and 
“party statement” may be in the form D, and shall be signed 
by the managers of such party. The clerk of award shall 
file one of the copies of the said application, and shall forward 
the other copy to the opposite party, endorsed as follows :-— 
“You are requested within fourteen days after the receipt of 
this application and party statement to forward your reply 
hereto.” 

The (79 Reply.” 

g. Within fourteen days after the receipt of a “party state- 
ment,” a “reply” thereto may be made by forwarding two 
copies of the same to the clerk of awards. The reply shall 
agree to the matter in dispute being referred to conciliation, 
and may state all the facts which the party making it thinks 
necessary or advisable to set forth, and shall admit, explain or 
deny the matters contained in the party statement. The reply 
may be in the form E contained in the schedule. The clerk of 
awards shall file one copy of the reply, and forward the other 
copy to the party making the party statement. 


The form of the Statements and Reply. 


Io. Every “joint statement” and “party statement” and | 


“reply,” and any copy thereof, shall be in print, typewriting or 
legible handwriting, and shall set out in simple language, and 


| as concisely as possible consistent with clearness, the matters 


dealt with and the questions raised, and where convenient to 
do so shall be divided into paragraphs numbered consecu- 
tively, each paragraph containing as nearly as may bea separate 
matter. 

Applications. 

11, At any time after the delivery of a “joint statement,” 
“party statement” or “reply,” as the case may be, and before 
a dispute or claim has been entered upon by the conciliators or 
arbitrators, application to amend either statements or reply may 
be made to the clerk of awards, who may thereupon allow such 
amendments to be made or disallow the same. Notice of all 
such amendments shall be forthwith given to the other party. 
The clerk of awards may also, upon application to him and 
cause shown, extend the time for reply. 


Meeting of Conciliators, 

12. The clerk of awards, the parties to a dispute or claim 
having named their conciliators, shall, by notice in writing, in 
the words or to the effect of form G contained in the schedule, 
convene a meeting of such conciliators, at such time and place 
as the president may direct., On such: meeting being held, the 
clerk of awards shall make such communications to the parties 
as the said conciliators:may direct, and, where necessary, may 
require a list of witnesses to be forwarded to him, and such list 
may be in the form H contained in the schedule. DIe: 


Settlement. ; ’ 

13. Where any dispute or claim has been settled or 
adjusted by a council of conciliation, an agreement shall be 
drawn up embodying the terms of such settlement or adjust- 
ment, and shall be signed by the manager or managers of each 
party, and be witnessed by the conciliators. Such agreement 
may be in the form 'I contained in the schedule. 

14. Where acouncil of conciliation has been unable to bring 
about a settlement or adjustment of any dispute or claim’ 
referred to them satisfactory to the parties thereto, they shall 
forward a written report, signed by the members of the council, 
to the clerk of awards. Such report may be in the form J 
contained in the schedule. 


Application by both parties to refer to Arbitration and “Joint 
Statement.” 


15. Where a dispute or claim has not been referred to a 
council of conciliation, both parties, if it is desired to refer it to 


PRATT & SONS, 


Medieval and Ecclesiastical Decorators, 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FOR 
Permanent Decoration of Churches, Reredoses, 
Figure Panels, Silk Banners, &c., free. 
Ecclesiastical Design Paperhangings. 


Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 


TAYLOR & TUCKER ART METAL 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


(JAS AND RLECTRIC RITTINGS, 


ART SMITHS. 


SHOW-ROOMS :— 


9 Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W. 


FW. DICKINSON, 
ELEGTRIG LIGHT ENGINEER, 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
16 East Parade, LEEDS. 


Ce 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


ABSOLUTE 


1512 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W;).> ** 


‘LONDON & ’ 
LANCASHIRE 


LIVERPOOL. il 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Subscribed Capital, 62,127,500. 


PHEENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
57 CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1789. 
= |/MODERATE RATES, 


LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Electric Lighting. Rules Supplied. 


OINT SECRETARIES— 


¥ J 
é y W.O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


BARTON & BALLARD; ~ VoLumn XLVIE. OF THE. ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gil Feared Price 123. 6d. 
“_) _ Office; 175 Strand, London, W.C : 


| 


SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


SECURITY. 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint tocon 
ceal nails, at following very low prices: 1}x4} Dry Wainscot 
Oak, 57s. 9d. per square ; 1X4} ditto, 48s.; 11x4} Pitch Pine 
26s.6d. 1x4 ditto, 21s. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 


Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 

Wharf and Sawmills :—537 King’s Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Branch Yard:—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 8,188. 

Large Stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch Doors, Mould. 

’ ings, Deals, &c. 


(ae FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.0, 
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the council of arbitration, must make application to do so, and 
may draw up a joint statement similar to that provided for in 
the case of an agreement to refer to conciliation (Reg, 7). Such 
application and statement may be in the form K contained in 
the schedule. 


Application by one party to refer to Arbitration. 

16. Where a dispute or claim has been referred to a council 
of conciliation, but has not been settled or adjusted by such 
council, either party to such dispute or claim may require the 
clerk of awards to refer the dispute or claim to the Council 
of arbitration for settlement by award, and such requisition 
may be in the form L contained in the schedule, 


Award to be made a Rule of Court. 
17. Where it is desired to make an award enforceable by legal 
process, the agreement to do so between the parties may be in 
the form O contained in the schedule. 


Consent to Assessors sitting. 


18. Where a dispute or claim, having been referred to a 
council of conciliation, has not been settled or adjusted by such 
council, and thereupon such dispute or claim has been referred 
to the council of arbitration for award, the parties to the said 
dispute or claim may consent. to two members of the said 
council of conciliation, on behalf of each such party, sitting as 
assessors upon the reference to the council of arbitration, and 
such consent may be in the form P contained in the schedule. 


Evidence. 

19. A majority of any council of conciliation or of the council 
of arbitration may reject evidence which may appear to it to be 
immaterial or superfluous. 

20. Where a council of conciliation or the council of arbi- 
tration thinks fit, evidence on affidavit may be received. 


Secretaries and Shorthand Writers. 

21. The managers, or other representatives of either party, 
before a council of conciliation or the council of arbitration, 
may appoint a secretary or shorthand writer, or more than one, 
to take notes of the evidence given before such council ; and in 
any matter heard before a council of conciliation the said 
managers and the said secretaries and shorthand writers shall, 
if required by a majority of the conciliators, make oath that 


ee we 


a 
d 


— 


such notes, or the contents thereof, shall not be made public by 
them. The cost of employing such secretaries or shorthand 
writers shall be defrayed by the parties respectively employing 
them. 

Variance from Forms. 

22. The forms of proceedings contained in the schedule may 
be used in the cases to which they are applicable, with such 
alterations as the nature of the dispute or claim, the descrip- 
tion of the council to which it is referred, the character of the 
parties, or the circumstances of the case may render neces- 
sary. 


PATENTS. 


[Zz¢s List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


19085. Alfred Beesley, for “ Improvements in or additions 
to springs for doors.” 

19086. Frederick William Hoar, for “ Improvements in 
fire-escapes.” 

19122. John Sutton and John Robinson Thompson, ie 
“Improvements in fireplace grates.” 

19129. David Robertson, for “ Improvements in locks.” 

19134. Frederick - Lightbourne and Charles, Gibson, for 
“ Improvements in differential pulley blocks and hoists.” 

19185. William Mather and Thomas Thorp, for “An im- 
proved construction of friction clutch pulley.” 

19207. Edward James Beaumont, for “Improvements in 
window fastenings.” 

19255. William Ebenezer Jacques, for “Jacques’s safety- 
catch for windows.” 

19323. Richard Moreland, jun., and George Auber, for 
‘An improved window sash-fastener.” 

19391. William Wilson Horn, for “An improved fire- 
escape.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co,, Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 


est 


SHROPSHIRE, 


PAS amen FicoRst 
: EMBOSSED, GLAZED, 
~~ é€ PRINIED,PAINIED, | 

CA MOSAIC § ENCAUSIIC. 


MOSAICSC. 


_ MAW & CO., LIMITED, will forward on application Pattern Books or Special Designs with Estimates 
for all kinds of Floor and Wall Tiling. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at tne Show-rooms of 
their appointed London Agents, Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Aeporter, 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Sorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HAMILTON.—Dec. 31.—Scale Plans, Estimates, &c., are 
invited for Proposed District Hospitals. Particulars as to Sites 
and other Information from Dr. M‘Lintock, County Medical 
Officer, Hamilton, N.B. 

ST. PANCRAS.—Jan. 2.—Designs are invited for Proposed 
Municipal Buildings. Premiums of 100, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
Mr. T. Eccleston Gibb, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Pancras Road, 
N.W. 

WAKEFIELD.—Feb. 1.— Designs are invited for the Erection 
of Council Chamber, Committee Rooms and Offices. Mr. F. 
Alvey Darwin, Clerk of the Peace, West Riding Offices, Wake- 
field. Premiums of 200/., 100/. and 5c/. 

WALSALL.—Dec. 2.—Plans are invited for Proposed Board 
Schools. Mr. A. Jeffries, Clerk, School Board Offices, Walsall. 
No Premiums. Part of the Plans to be carried out at’ present 
at 5 per cent. commission and the future part at 23 per cent. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERCARN.—Nov. 28.—For Building Schoolroom, Class- 
rooms and Master’s House at Cross Roads. Mr. George 
Rosser, Architect, 29 High Street, Newport, Mon. 

ActTon.—Nov. 24.—For Building Infant Schools and Addi- 
tions to Priory Schools. Mr. E. Monson, jun., Architect, 
Grosvenor House, The Vale, Acton. 

ALDERSHOT.—Nov. 21.—For Additions to East End Board 
Schools. Plans with Mr. S. Friend, Grosvenor Road, Alder- 
shot. Mr. Stapley, Architect. 

ASTON.—Nov. 26.—For Construction of Sewer, Gravelly 
Hill. Mr. John North, 39 Vauxhall Road, Birmingham. 

AYLESBURY.— Nov. 21.—For Enlargement, &c., of St. John’s 
Schools. Messrs. Horwood & James, Aylesbury. 

BARNSLEY.—Sept. 25.—For Building Shop and Dwelling 
Houses. Mr, J. Robinson, Wombwell. 

BARNSTAPLE.— Nov. 21.—For Building Pair of Villas. Mr. 
W. C. Oliver, Architect, Bridge End, Barnstaple. 

BELFAST.—Nov. 21.—For Building Two Semi-detached 
Villas. Mr. Thomas Pentland, Architect, 61 High Street, 
Belfast. 

BISHOPSGATE.—Noy. 22.—For Reconstructing Portion of 
the Irongate Brick Sewer. The Engineer to the County 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


Hi 
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BLACKPOOL,—For Building House, South Shore. Mr, 
J. H. Burton, Architect,‘ Warrington Street, Ashton-under- 

yne. 

BLAENCLYDACH.—Nov. 28.—For Building Thirty Cottages. 
Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

BRIGHTON.—Dec. 5.—For Building Board Room and 
Offices for the Guardians, Messrs. Nunn & Hunt, Architects, 
129 Queen’s Road, Birmingham. ; 

BUCKINGHAM.—Nov. 19.—For Construction of Works in 
Connection with the Water Supply.. Mr. Baldwin Latham, 
Engineer, 13 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

_ BULKINGTON.—Novy., 23.—For Building Parish Room and 
Infant School. Messrs. Adye & Adye, Town Hall Chambers, 
Bradford-on-Avon. 

CAMERTON.—For Building Parsonage House. 
Oliver, Architect, Carlisle. 

CARDIFF.—Nov. 25.+-For Building Hotel and Cottages at 
Cathays. Mr. J. P. Jones, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 


CHERTSEY.—Dec. 6.—For Erection of Hospital Buildings 
at Ottershaw. Mr. H. E, Paine, Guildford Street, Chertsey. 


COVENTRY.—Nov. 19.— For Two Cornish Boilers for Baths. 
Mr. Harold T. Burgess, Architect, 292 High Holborn, W.C. 


CWMAVON.—Noy. 21.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Oakwood Inn. Mr. E, E. Bevan, Vale of Neath Brewery, 
Neath. 

DARTFORD.—Noy. 19.—For Building Pair of Cottages, 
Gore Farm. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C. 

DARTFORD.—Nov. ,28.—For Concrete Steps and other 
Works at Gore Farm. Messrs. A. & E. Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

DENTON.—Novy. 19.—For Building Detached House. Mr. 
T. D. Lindley, Architect, 1504 Stamford Street, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

EARLSHEATON.— Nov. 18.—For Building Twelve Houses, 
&c. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

F'EATHERSTONE.—Noy. 22.—For Construction of Railway 
Station Buildings and Subway. The Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, 
Manchester. 

FELLING.—Nov. 28.—For Additions, &c., to Board Schools. 
Mr. H. Miller, C.E., School Board Offices, Felling, R.S.O., co. 
Durham. 

FLIXTON.—Nov. 22.—-For Extension of Main Sewer. Mr. 
Hooley, Engineer, Union Offices, Patricroft. 

FROME. — Nov. 28. — For Building Showyard for the 
Somerset Agricultural Association. Mr. Cottam, Surveyor, 
Bridgwater. 

GRIMSBY.—Nov. 19.—For Building Stores, &c., at Fish 
Docks. Mr. H. C. Scaping, Architect, Victoria Chambers, 
Grimsby. 

HEBDEN BRIDGE.—Nov. 21.—For Construction of Storage 
Reservoir and, Filter Beds. Mr. Richard Crabtree, Market 
Street, Hebden Bridge. 

HOLBORN.—Nov. 29.—For Construction of Public Under- 
ground Conveniences. The Engineer to the Commissioners of 
Sewers, Guildhall, E.C. 

IDLE.—Nov. 21.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers, &c., 
Thackley. Messrs. W. B. Woodhead & Son, Engineers, 18 
Exchange, Bradford. 

ILKESTON.—Jan. 1.—For Building Hospital. 
Hunt, Architect, 36 Station Road, Ilkeston. 

Kinc’s Lynn.—Nov. 19.—For Building Porter’s Lodge at 
Hospital. Mr, D Clack, Building Surveyor, Market Square, 
King’s Lynn, 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. -— Nov. 28. — For Construction of 
Steel and Iron Bridge over Hogg’s Mill River. The Borough 
Surveyor. 


Mr. G. D. 


Mre Co We 


EROS. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. | 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &o.,, 
’ which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnelette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check, 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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LEICESTER.—Nov. 23.—-For Building Constitutional Club- 
Mr. Frank Seale, Architect, 3} Belvoir 


house and Premises. 

Street, Leicester. 

ey LYDNEY. — Nov: d 

Foundry Yard. Mr. Barrett, Architect, The Brewery, Wickwar. 
MANCHESTER.—Nov. 23.—For Building Block of Artisans’ 

Dwellings. Mr. Henry Shelmerdine, Architect, Hunt’s 

Manchester. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH.—Nov. 23.—For Construction of | 


Streets. Mr. H. H. Holloway, 31 High ‘Street, Market 
Harborough. 

MortuEN.—For Building Two Cottages. 
Hubbard, Architect, Moorgate Street, Rotherham. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Nov. 21.—For. Stone Coping, 
Stone Walling, Iron Fencing and Gates, and other Works at 
Recreation Ground. Mr. Arthur Brown, Borough Engineer, 
Guildhall, Nottingham. 

PENZANCE.—Nov. 19.—For Building Granary to Flour 
Mill. Messrs. Bodilly & Co., Borough Stores, Penzance. 

PLyMouTH.—For Altering and Fitting Bar and General 
Repairs to. Imperial Hotel, Princetown. Mr. Badcock, 
Princetown. 

PRESTON.—Nov. 28.—For Alterations to National Schools, 
Messrs. Garlick & “Sykes, Architects, 33 Winckley Square, 
Preston. 

ROTHERHAM. — Nov. 22.— For Corrugated Iron Roofs, 
Columns, &c. Mr. C. B. Newton, Engineer, Gasworks, 
Rotherham. ae 

SHERMANBURY.—Nov. 19.—For. Additions, &c., to Wy- 
mark’s. Mr. William Buck, Architect, 60 West Street, 
Horsham. 

SHOREDITCH.—Nov. 23.—For Engine and _ Boiler-room, 
Engine Bed, Boiler and Engine Power for Pumping, Deepening 
and Lining Well with Iron Cylinders, &c. Mr. F. J. Smith, 
Architect, 178 Great George Street, Westminster. 

SMETHWICK.—Nov. 24.—For Private Drainage in the 
District. Mr. J. C. Stuart, Surveyor, Public Buildings, 
Smethwick. 

SouTHSEA.—Nov. 29.—For Building Board School for 
1,112 Children. Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, Architects, Pru- 
dential Buildings, Landport. 


LLL 


RO T. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


Conservatories, &c. 
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Builders’ General Lronmongery. 
Work, &c., &e. en 


ROBT. 


22, —For Alterations to Buildings in - 


Bank, | 


Wit aks. 1sie” 


Bulwell | 


SOUTHWARK.—For Pulling-down Portion of Buildings, 
St. Olave’s Grammar School. Mr. E. W. Mountford, Archi- 


tect, 17 Buckingham Street, Strand. 


St. MoNANS.—Nov. 19.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
D. Henry, Architect, St. Andrews, N.B. 

STONEHAVEN.—Nov. 23.—For Building Auction Mart. Mr. 
George Gregory, Architect, Stonehaven, N.B, 

STROUD.—Nov. 25.—For Additions to Board School. 
W. H.C. Fisher, Architect, 6 Rowcroft, Stroud. 

TAUNTON.—Nov. 23.—For Building Two Ovens, Bake- 
houses and Alterations for the Co-operative Industrial Society, 
Limited. Mr. G. C. Strawbridge, Architect, Alma Street, 
Taunton. . 

THORNBURY.—Nov. 18.—For Supplying and Laying Cast- 
iron Water Main. Mr. F. J. Williams, Surveyor, Chapel 
Street, Thornbury, Gloucestershire. 

WEDNESBURY.—Nov. 24.—For Construction of Pipe Sewer, 
&c. Mr. E. Martin Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Wednesbury. 

WHITEHAVEN. — Nov. 
detached Houses, Mountain View. 
Architects, Whitehaven. 

WoMBWELL.—Nov. 21.—For Building Five Houses and 
Shop. Mr. John Robinson, Park Cottage, Wombwell. 

WORCESTER.—Noy. 28.—For Enlargement of Crown Post 
Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. ; ; 

York.—Nov. 28.—For Works of Sewering. Mr. Alfred 
Creer, City Surveyor, Guildhall, York. 


Mr. 


18. — For Building Two Semi- 
Messrs. Moffat & Bentley, 


TENDERS. 


CANNOCK. 
For Erecting New Vagrant Ward, at the Union Workhouse, 
Cannock, exclusive of Heating Apparatus. Messrs. J. R: 


VEALL & SON, Architects, Wolverhampton and Brewood. 


- £459 © © 
- ) 435 0 a 


Linford, Cannock 

Barton, Hednesford : 
Guest & Son, Kettle Lane . 
Reynolds, Cannock 


PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT x 
OPENERS |) 


SASH & WINDOW ||| & 
FITTINGS. 


Rost. ADAMS’s new and approved 
Patented Appliances. and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. Continuous ranges of fiji § 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by Rost. ADAMS’S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. | 


A. SAW = 
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| The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., WP Al 
a details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. { 2 


| | SPEOIALTLES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture 
i Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Me 


aes ADAMS, 
; eS Building Trades Emporium 67 Newington Causeway, London, $B. “~*~ 


‘Telegrams;—© Robert Adams, London.” ~ “40 


No. 190._New and specia: solid section 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Csasement 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 
section Bolt suitable for very narrow Stiles 
It can be fixed where the spaceis insufficient 
for anything else. This Bolt is neat, strong, 
andreliable — “ : 
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COGENHOBE. 
For Villa Residence at 
Thos. Mann. 
Quantities by Architect. 

_Berril, Mears Ashby. : oye # 
Sharp & Son, Ampthill ; 
W. Heap, Northampton . : : 

J. WINGROVE, Northampton (accepted ) 
For Painting and Decorating Villa, for 
Cogenhoe, near N orthampton. 
J. Wingrove, Northampton . : 
W. Ashton, Northampton Bree 
R. CLEAVER, Northampton (accepted ) 


DROITWICH. 


For Street Improvement Works, Droitwich. Mr. B. GODFREY, 


Surveyor, 
H. Welsh, Hereford : ; 
G. Trentham, Handsworth , haa. 
J. Hadley, Rowley Regis . ‘ . 
T. Jones & Son, Droitwich . é 
G. Law, Kidderminster 5 
Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham 
T. Vale, Stourbridge 


Emuss & HarRrISs, Droitwich (accepted) ; 


EAST STONEHOUSE. 


For Additions, Repairs and Alterations 
Stonehouse, Devon. .Mr. HENRY 
Plymouth. Quantities by Architect. 

W. Trevena, Plymouth. . ; - 
Tozer & Son, Plymouth 

J. Finch, Plymouth . ; , : 
A. R. Lethbridge & Son, Plymouth . 
Lapthorne & Goad, Plymouth . 
Palk & Partridge, Plymouth 


Reed, Blight & Co., Limited, London and 


Plymouth ; F 
S. Roberts, Plymouth : 
G. Shellabear, Plymouth . 
T. May, Plymouth . F : i 
A. N. COLEs, Plymouth (accepled) . 


Cogenhoe, near Northampton, for Mr. 
Mr. H. H. DyEr, Architect, Northampton. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
For Building Stables, &c., at Back of Workhouse, Great Yar- 


mouth. Mr. J. W. Cockrixt, A.R.ILB.A., A.M.LC.E., 
Borough Surveyor. Quantities by Borough Surveyor. 
F ~ £1,358 -o 6 Bray, Great Yarmouth . : : . £1,036 0 0 
L274 a Barnard, Southtown ees 971° 6 9 
j T2460 h10| 6 Bracey, Martham 945 9 3 
Par TOM: db Harman, Great Yarmouth : ‘ 945 0 O 
pu tee Grimble, Great Yarmouth 3 ‘ ‘ 940 0 Oo 
Mr. J. Mann, jun., at Borough Surveyor’s estimate ; I,000 0 oO 
GREENWICH. 
“£125 0 O01 Foy Erection of a Building in Yard at East Greenwich, for the 
he ion © Board of Works. 
My? 9 Obs Tones & Groves il wy by ‘ F324 0 9 
Johnson : : é ‘ " $23.8 OLD 
Martin . Oy aks $2077.07 & 
Bastin & Towney 3 269 0 o 
Gerrans : : 225 HO AO 
Stokes . : ent HOF O 
payee ee oe: 4 KENNY (accepted) . . EDL BABS o> © 
Y . 275 16 0 For Wrought-iron Building in the Ravensbourne Recreation 
270 0 0 Ground, for the Greenwich Board of Works. 
269 I0 10 Stokes : : : : d : . £88 o o 
254 10 oO Hills. : : : : : 75 10R-G 
241 8 8 Dixon-. : ‘ ‘ é é ‘ : 124) O80 
pao M6 Chapman & Marshall . : 3 ’ 7 15) 526 
209 10 0 JOHNSON (accepted ) 3 t AF OTe 


. HARLESDEN. 
Fer Building New Public Library in High Street, Harlesden, 
for the Willesden Public Libraries Committee. Mr. JOHN 


to Town Hill, East CASH, Architect, Harlesden, Quantities supplied. 


J. SNELL, Architect, Serff Bros. . £2,198. 0 0 
Nightingale ~ , Wkh4a7g. - Oba 

-£6,720 0 Oo J. W. Goodwin . 1,450.0 oO 
ap. 2008.0. a R. A. Jerbury ‘ R Lear 440" OM 0) 
5,070 10° G F. T. Chenchen ‘ ' - 1,415 0 oO 
wn 59760) O G Godson & Son . ‘ ; :| -1,4002'GG 
eS AOIn ” Onc Godfrey & Sons 1,387 Om @ 
5,560 oO (a be & Son : «(85377 oe One ee 
owyer : . 1,329 “o' 20 

53374..0 0 G. Neal : : ie OVO 
5319.0 oO T. Turner , 1;27180"- 6 
4,747 0 Oo Killett ‘ 1,257 eo 4o 
4,687 0 o Lorden & Sons . 1,249 0 O 

4, 1G RM: Oca Houghton & Son Lj22E3- Ome 


THE 


WELLS LIGHT 


(WALLWORK & WELLS’ PATENTS) 


PORTABLE LICHT FROM OIL UP TO 4,000 C.P 


ror BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS. 
THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL LAMP. 


“WELLS 
LICHTS ” 


ve 6,000 ucts: SOLD 


A Few of 
the Largest 


Messrs. 


®. Kirk & Randall, 
{ Jackson, 
Mowlem, 
Lucas, 
Lucas & Aird, 
Pearson, 
Stimpson, 
Waddell, 
Firbank, 
Monk & Newall, 
Kennedy & Son, 
Watt & Wilson, 
Green & Lee, 
Wall, and 


Many Others. 


“19 GOVERNMENTS. 


G.WRIGHT &CO. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring dis- 
credit on our system. All the UNIQUE 
FEATURES in our Lamps, the outcome of 
long and extended experience, are 


PROTECTED oven §0 and vonsicy PATENTS, | Pieces: Ties, 


NO POWER NOR CONNECTIONS REQUIRED. 
SIMPLE, SAFE, STRONC, EFFICIENT. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 


A.C. WELLS & CO., st7neraes inte: 


Users. are—, 


Holme & King, | 


;rooms in London for 


| WORKS. ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


gs —— 


SHORLAND’S) 


OPEN FIRE-PLACE 


Sy MANCHESTER STOVE 


Made in various Designs and Sizes, with Tiled 
or Iron Sides, Single or Double Fronted, and 
with Ascending or Descending Smoke Flue. 


x \ : ‘ i \ 


. ih 
AWARM | AIR } 


LLM LLL 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


: 9 (SF cere eS ren, Le 
SHOW ROOM ISS. ‘QUEEN VICTORIA.ST Ee. | 


Verylargely used in HOSPITAT, WARDS, for 
which the down-draught arrangement, as now shown, 
is specially suited, 


New Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application, 


E. H. SHORLAND, 
WARMING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER, 


Contractor to Her Majesty’s Government, the Bank of 
England, &c., &c. 


Gabriel’s Works, Erskine Street, 

MANCHESTER. 
Shorland’s Inlet and Outlet: Vevtilate». in 
every Design. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Rapges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, &c. 

Tleating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 

‘Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” |5* 


With Lifting Fire, 


ry 
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HEREFORD. 


LONDON. 


For Building Cabinet Works and Showrooms, for Messrs. For Building New Stables, Lackland Terrace, King’s Road, 
Greenland & Sons, Limited, West Street, Hereford. Mr. Chelsea, for the London Improved Cab Company. Mr. 

W. W. RoBINSON, ’ Architect, Hereford. ERNEST FLINT, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Coleman Street. 
Taylor, Hereford : : » £i,100, BO 1 10 B. E. Nightingale : 5 5 £958 0 0 
Andrews & Rudge, Hereford 1,100 0 0 Smithiwas . + + 877 9 0 
Beavan & Hodges, Hereford 1,075 9 0 Russell 856 0 O 
Welsh, Hereford 999 9 Oo Jarvis . . pe e7 5D! 0 70 
{ Lloyd, Hereford 876 17 O| For Erection of Riss Castle Street, St. Martin’s Lane. Mr. 
Davies, Hereford (accepted) 869 0 oO A. E. KINGWELL, Architect, 13 Theobald’s Road. Mr. 


A. E. RICHARDSON, Surveyor, 2 Claremont House, Lithos 
Road, South Hampstead. 


KINGSTON. 

For Stables, Cart Sheds, &c., in rear of Clattern House, High J. Grover a Co. ( : a 5 4 
Street, Kingston. Mr. HENRY MacauLay, Architect. Pevroms : Z . ae aes 
Mr. ALFRED BOXALL, Surveyor, 6 John Street, Adelphi. B. E. Nightingale { 7308 oe 

Reed, Blight & Co., Portsmouth . £25 698 0 oO Gould & “Brand 6,953 0.0 
Nightingale, London 2,418 0 0 Lamble ; 6,929 0 90 
E. Wells, Kingston . 2,400 9 O]| Al Ch “de Pee 7 

Te, Jarvis Surbiton 2,393 0 O or Alterations to IoI res e, for the Palatine Insurance 
J. Piller Teddington 2241 0 0 Sone: Mr. HERBERT KNIGHT, Architect, 129 Cheap- 

ee, in, Battersea 2,240 10) 0 ig kas 

oars Kingston = oat ae KIRBY & CHACE (accepted ) « £196 40 ® 
J. F. Collinson, Teddington 2,100 o o| For Completing Premises Nos. 220, son 226 and 228 Earl’s 


‘LITTLE IRCHESTER. 


Court Road. Mr. JAMES KENNEDY, Surveyor, 31 Great 


James Street, Bedford Row: 


No. 220. 


For Building School and Mission-room at Little Irchester. B. E. Nightingale Dla AO oe 
Mr. H. H. PACKER, Architect, Silver Street, Welling- Watlarlahe a) men : " Z , 139.00 
borough. Nos. 224 and 226. 

M. Mansell, Thrapston mp Ee oho. ce ale’ B. E. Nightingale . ; : 476 0 0 

“ Sharpe & Son, Ampthill . EA 0.6 0. Nidcfarlanes%". : ; 417, 010 

. Marriott, Wellingborough 20 OMEO No. 238. 

i Cc BERREL L, Irchester (accepted). ANS (0 (0 B-E. Nightingale ane 235 0 0 

J. Underwood, Wellingborough : 265 0 oO Makiarlane oe ‘ 217,.0 0 

H. Dorman, Wellingborough 256 I0 oO 

J. Morris, Wellingborough . ety ey a sere, : PORT TALBOT. 

W. Stevens, Wellingborough 220 4 0 For. Intermediate and Technical School, Port Talbot. Mr. 
T. P. MarTIN, Architect, Swansea. Quantities by Archi- 
tect, 

LLWYNHENDY.* W. E. Rees, Neath . £4,500 0 O 

For Building New ‘Schoolroom, Zoar Chapel, ; Llwynhendy. Morgan Cox, Aberavon 4,380 0 O 
Mr. T. P. MARTIN, Architect, Swansea. David Jenkins, Swansea . 45300) jONEO 

John Davies . Af4,414 OF @ D. C. Jones, Gloucester 3.979 Oo O 

Tom Hughes, Llanelly TLL 3 716 IO wO Thomas Watkins & Co., Swansea 3,847 0 O 

THOMAS °& JOHN BROWN, Llanelly (accepted) 1,099 0 O E. Thomas, Neath : 3,527,040 

pa 

ovat Pee ee My meee i el THE MANGOTSFIELD 


THE 


WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE. are furnished with each Machine 
without extracharge—thus one DE ie ey per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machin 
NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES | REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WO 

If yourequire anythingin Pi pccriing Supplies, 
give usa calland look over our stock. We haye 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Tuition ee to Shorthand Writers on application 
flice. Telephone No, 11321 


PENNANT STONE 


(BRISTOL GRANIT. 
Hard as Granite, hut Non- Slippery. ° 


No Stone gives such satisfaction for 


STEPS, LANDINGS, ENCINE BEDS, 
Sinks, Tialebs: Plinths, BaneN Girder Beds, 
and Architectural Work generally. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR STREET WORK. 


References to Urban and Local Authorities in all 
parts of the Kingdom. 
Quarries— Mangotsfield, Winterbourne, and Frenchay, 


Prices on application to Manager, 


WALTER PAYNE, 
The Mangotsfield Pennant Stone Company (Ltd-), 
DOWNEND, BRISTOL. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
MANSFIELD. 


A RT 1 ee Le eee oD eee 
The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 
With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 

OW JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. 


The 
Most Durable, 
Economical, Simple, 
and Efficient Range in the 
Market. 


AAA l 


LIQUID 


HAUTE 


INTUCEEEXETOOLEU MEALS TTD SE f. —-s 
= 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


They are Portable, cannot 

get out of order, will Cure 

Smoky Chimneys, and have 

larger Ovens and Boilers 
than any others. 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING 0., La 0., LIM., 227% HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


‘pb. Oe woke 
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: SUPPLEMENT 
NORTHAMPTON. PORTSMOUTH. 
For Erection of New Corn Stores, Northampton, for Mr. | For Temporary Hospital a eee Portsmouth. to 
J. Thompson. Mr. H. H. Dyer, Architect. H. Clark & Sons. . £4583 0 9 
Woodford & Son, Northampton . Sy fy AY Tome) W. Ward . ee + 498 20" oO 
_ W. Beardsmore, Northampton . ‘ : s a lOeeO 0 T. W. Quick 373, Or O 
A. P. Hawtin, Northampton : 5 000 H. W. Evans (accepted ) 350 0 oO 
Green Bros., Northampton . “+ G84 0F 0 SEVENOAKS 
fe ory Northampton, “SHER OF 9 For Improvement Works, Eardley Road, Sevenoaks. Mr., J. 
J. Letts, Northampton. ; ¢) 645) @F 0 M Cha tincieer 
G. White, Northampton , 6:5, . POAAME Oso E. bite nginee 
J. Dunkley, Northampton, . s 63710" o sles, Wimbledon : £1,168 7 11 
Ys Pp . s oy 
J. Garrett, Kingsley, Northampton 6 ake S. Hupson, West Dulwich (accepted ) 1,099 19 3 
4 iia ae th P I (Re « denies Woodhams & Fry, Greenwich... T082u Tsun s 
Surveyor’s estimate . : 1,147.04 9 
x _ NORTH MIMMS. LS has Bea evi 
ee pale ees gta fey seat ae Beis ae is Vitohi: For ae a Private Residence, Southsea, for Mr. F. A. 
‘ obbs 
Inn Fields. Mr. JOHN LEANING, ‘Surveyor, 28 ost elton TH Corke: Southeeal. : "£088 rap 
Bristley » £2) 876 0 o 209 0 O C. Harding, Southsea . 7 i 9G0) .O..G 
Triggs 2,779 0 <0 159 0 oO T. Baskett, Southsea . 953...01 0 
Dove Bros. Ps gMiis; 9) = 0) 155 9 Oo H. Jones, Portsmouthe. 853 o1 o 
Wilmot & Sons . 2,638 oO o 165 0 oO J. COCKERELL, Southsea (accepted) 754. O° O 
B. E. Nightingale 2,614 .0 oO 169 0 oO 
J. Smith & Son . 2495 0 0° “169 %0° 0 TORQUAY. 
Goddard & Son. 2,408 0 O Iss 0 0 For Tayine Pipe Sewers for the Torquay Local Board. Mr. 
Cornish & Gaymore . 2,400 8 4 150 14 5 ee ae Surveyor, Town Hall, Torquay. Quan- 
ae supplie 
Mpedy he eae Ee ae pu BD Contract No. 1. 
G. Geen, Newport, Mon. . 0 OID Teo 
POOLE. T. Shaddock, Plymouth 3: 7 2052 ONee 
For Improvement Works, Emerson and Herbert Roads. Mr. W. C. Shaddock, Saltash . 585 10 0 
JOHN ELFORD, Borough Surveyor, King Street, Poole. J. Shaddock, Mutley 449 5 0 
W. H. Saunders & Co., Bournemouth 54223 dy I J. Tozer, Ellacombe, Torquay . ; 319 4 1 
T.:C. Rigler, Poole . 175 9 0| ¥F, MaTTrHEws, Babbacombe (accepted) : 305 19 0 
G.}T. BUDDEN, Kinson (accepted ) tam gigs AS9 | Oe O Surveyor’s estimate . . 330) IF 4 
Contract No. Ze 
ROTHERHAM. T. Shaddock é é . : LOA MIT 22 
For Building St. Anne’s Board School, Rotherham. Mr. H. L. J. Shaddock 967 8 4 
Tacon, Architect, Rotherham. Quantities by Architect. Ge Geen i. 963 17 8 
Chadwick & Co., Masbro. GLBIAS OF 40 Jip Lozer O25). Faeg 
C. Green, Rotherham : oF 1735048 0 *O F. Matthews 750° 3. 4 
Thornton & Son, Masbro . & 745045 O AO W. Davey, Torquay . 688 9 I 
A. T. Ripley, Rotherham . ‘ «mi4400:O~ O W. C. Shaddock 3 677.18 8 
Robt. Snell, Masbro . ; 73370 Oo 20: S. Pack, Upton, Torquay (accepted) 072... 3a O 
RICHD. SNEL L, Rotherham (accepted ) TaO hj O80 Surveyor’ s estimate . 73 imo Bs 


4A0VABLE TABLE MOVABLE TABLE TELEPHONE, 
eager 


TELE 


Sole 


Patent No. 5,008, 1890. 


PHONES ! 


Manufacturers of ‘The Sphinx.” 


provisionally protected. 


Architects are invited to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &c. fy 
All kinds of Installation Work executed with the highest class of materials and workman ship. | 


vj ©LECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIE 


FIRE ALARMS, &c. 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


LEGGOTTS ADJUST mM » 


TI TY TU mn GT ay 


me GI, ih 


; From 3s. 6d. each. 
SILENS FOR 


Is admitted to be 
THE BEST ever put 
FAN LIGHTS. before the public. 


» 


These SKYLIGHT OPENERS 


are uhsurpasced, from 4/9 each, 


If dimensions are given, we can 
raise and lower any Skylight. 


FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS, 


f you have not already received our REDUCED 
PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please 
write for one. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 
226 High Holborn, W. C.; 109 Hope Street, 
Glasgow ; and Silens Works, Bradford. 
Telegraphic Address: ““STLENS, BRADFORD.” 


| Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 


CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 
STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND, 


The WILMOS is 
worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 
is extremely neat, 
and can be fixed to 
open either top or 
bottom, inwards or 
outwards, no cutting 
away of frame re 
quired. When work- 
ed with a rod is mos: 
efficient for Public 
Buildings, as the key 
can be loose. For 
Price Lists, Ilustra- 
tions and Teéstimo- 
nials, write as below 
For Continuous and 


other Lights, Esti- 
rates given. 


INES !! 
GRIST & TURNER. 


Head Offices:-53 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Braneh Office:—Gl Piccadilly, Manchester. 


A Patent Movable Table ei 
Telephone; and a new Automatic Switch for Intercommunication, ’ 


af N g | Registered No. 
175,163. 
SPHINX. 
Registered 
Trade Mark, 
No. 157,728. 


THE = eLMOS: "4 
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SUPPLEMENT + ciebemeeeoeocie 
STREATHAM. STRATFORD. 

For Erection of Two Villas and Alteration and Completion of For Alterations to Nos. 78, 80 and 80a Broadway, Stratford, 
House at Feniscowles, Streatham Common, for Mr. Essex, for Mr. J. R. Roberts. Mr. J. KINGWELL CoLE, 
Arthur T. Groom. Mr. E. Guy DawBER, Architect, Architect. Mr. E. MANSERGH, Surveyor, 28 Mount Street, 
22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi. Messrs. STONER & Grosvenor Square. 

Sons, Surveyors, 8 Blomfield Street. Time, 
Ara 4 Net ae cag * . ° - £5,896 0° 0 16 weeks. 
otals. redit. mount. oxhea . é, é ‘ ¢ 00 “oto” 
Drew. ‘ oes £8537 £600 £7,937 Bywaters +. «s ee Were ras roa) = % 
Foster & Dicksee : * . 7,766 550 7,216 Williams .. : ° ‘ ‘ 5,304 Oh E mabe? 
Wall enna lo B.S lg tee 350 6,782 Morter .. aoe ae 5,300 0% 0 aioe 
Marsland . . ‘ 2 9a/ 5 610 6,765 Harris & Wardsop . . + 55347" Ofo 14 i 
Bullen & Co. . »  # 6,754 459 6,295 Maddison... © «': "52 “s4-8§300" 0 Ose @ 
Patman & Fotheringham. . . 6,823 605 6,218 Spencer 5,150 be an ee 
Holloway Bros. ; ; ‘ - 6,890 690 6,200 Chafen : : 1 : 5,138 ie ti Re? 
B.E. Nightingale.» +o 6,852 676 6,176 TT: Cacks Bln te, 4,898 ees 16 eee 
Smith < « . ; . » 6,462 775 5,687 B, E. Nightingale : ‘ - 4,893 07 O i 
WALTHAMSTOW. Osborn ° ° . . . 4,828 Oo Oo 18 ” 


For Making-up Roads, for the Local Board. Mr. GEORGE W. 
HOLMES, Surveyor, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 


Westbury ie TRADE NOTES. 


T. Adams . , : : ’ 2515 “Or? 

J. E. Bloomfield . : : i : : - 475 © O| AT the meeting of the Lewis district committee of the County 
Woodham, Fry & Fry. 5 ; : hs - 454 © O| Council, held at Stornoway, a draft was submitted of the 
G. Bell : ; 3 4AT 210 10 contracts for the new Carloway Road, which have been let. 
J. REEVES, Walthamstow (accepted Ke . - 438 © ©| in.four sections, one section having been secured by Messrs. 


Side Road (N.). Ross & Mackenzie, Stornoway, and the remaining three by 


J. E. Bloomfield . : : ; ‘ : <= 420 0 o| Mr. Charles Mackay, Inverness, at a cost of 12,7332, with 
bea Fry & F oh ‘ ; f ; . 94 0 © | Seven iron bridges on the line of roads contracted for by Mr. 
ay Adams : : eat . 89 © o| Colin Maciver, Stornoway, at a sum of 1,416/. Ios., the total 
J. REEVES (accepted yes F : 5 ‘ . 88 o o| cost of the work being thus 14,149/. 10s. The work is to be- 
G. Bell F é : A : ; . 87 © ©o | proceeded with at once. 
etna Road. THE contractors have begun operations with the last 
T. Adams : : : : : ° . 346 © © | section of the new through line from Inverness to Culdoich, 
5. E. Plocme clay : : oak ; c . 323 © © | through the estate and battlefield of Culloden, and across the 
x. Bell . ’ : ¢ ‘ . 291 © © | river Nairn, over which will be thrown one of the finest stone- 
Wooateen Fry & Fry. : é F : . 286 0 o| viaducts in Scotland, to the point where the Strathnairn 
J. REEVES (accepted) : : : : é « 285 0 o| contract, which is now being vigorously carried on, terminates. 


The Crescent. This part of the contract amounts to 117,295. 


T. Adams : : : : : : te OA Ou THE new High Church, Newport, which has for some time 
J.-E. Bloomfield . : 5 ; ; ; . 209 0 o| been closed in consequence of: extensive alterations and 
G. Bell é : : : - . 181 0 o| additions, has now been*reopened: The ventilation, which is 
Woodham, Fry & Fry. : : : . . -177. 0 ©| of the most improved form; has been carried out by the 
J. REEV ES (accepted) . : ‘ ; 5 . 175 0 o| “Climax” Ventilating Company, Limited, automatic and 


HIGHEST a Oar Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889. 
[ Silver Medal, Edinburgh, 1890; Gold Medal, Leeds, 1890. 


ween SEALS Z’S —— voomn 


(ag) = BEST PORTLAND CEMENT. 


4 
5 A Head Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works :—Stoneferry, Hull, and Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTORS TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most Se) ame peer rstions and sey omens in micas pnp. suede and fuller ch gail, on application. 


We beg to inform you that Mr. J. R. FAwWKNER, who my, the past fourteen years has held a responsible position in the London Works 
and Offices of Messrs. CrossLEY Bros., Lim., original makers of the well-known “ Otto” Gas Engine, has resigned his position to enter into- 
partnership with Mr. Hunry J. RogErs, M. LM. E., under the above style, as Manufacturing Engineers, Electricians, and Founders. 


The following are SPECIALTIES :— 
G A S E. a 'G A hy iy S, —Every Machine of Note will be foundin our Showrooms. Special Oil for Gas Engines at Wholesale Plog, 
R © GC P= amg Ss’ Ss Pa AT E RM T G A S WO R K S.— ___For either Coal pahec Ee ee for Public: 
DAWSON’S LOW-PRESSURE STEAM HEATING), —sosteinminiy trom dmger 
= L. = CT Fe i C iF G eT | N G && - aT ET i Ni G. —STATTER’S Dynamos, Motors, Fittings, Switches, &c. 
PATENT VENTILATING FAN, &c., SHAFTING, PULLEYS, AND CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


These magnificent Showrooms ad intended as a Depot sehais the Te can find an ample selection of Machinery and accessories. 


Works:—WATFORD. Offices and Showrooms :—11 & 12 NEW BRIDGE ST., LONDON, E.C.. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS, | PARQUET FLOORS. 


Patent Dise-Key System. Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 


Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particular p é 
and Pa! gi " Price Lists and Samples on application. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
FLOORING COMPANY, 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
53874 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 


ae | s 
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mechanical ventilating engineers, 15 Great George Street, 
Westminster, their patent direct-acting turret ventilators being 
used for the extraction of the vitiated air, the fresh air being 
admitted through improved air-inlets, supplied and fixed by the 
before-mentioned firm. 

'THE Baird-Thompson system has been adopted throughout 
in the ventilation of the Working Men’s Club at Methley. 

AT the meeting of the Keighley School Board tenders were 
accepted for the erection of a new infants’ school at Holycroft, 
at a cost of 4,252/., and it was decided to complete the purchase 
of 3,488 yards of land at Parkwood Street, from the Duke of 
Devonshire, at 4s. a yard. 

Mr. GEORGE JENNINGS, Lambeth Palace Road, S.E., has 
entered into a contract with the Uxbridge Local Board for an 
installation of Jennings & Brewer’s electrical indicating appa- 
ratus and alarm bells between the engine-house and reservoir, 
the Board having adopted the apparatus on the recommenda- 
tion of their engineer, Mr. W. L. Eves, ALR.I.B.A. This appa- 
ratus, for which Mr. Jennings was awarded a bronze medal (the 
highest award in the class) at the Electrical Exhibition, Crystal 
Palace, has recently been adopted by the Sherborne Local 
Board between their reservoir and pumping-station, and the 
engineer, Mr. Thomas Farrall, C.E., in a report to the Board, 
‘states that the installation has been very satisfactorily com- 
pleted, and the working of the electrical indicator and recording 
apparatus most efficient, and he feels sure not only would the 
saving effected by its.use repay the original outlay, but, what 
is still more important, waste can at any time be localised and 
detected in the various districts. Mr. Jennings has also lately 
fixed similar apparatus for the Sutton-in-Ashfield Local Board, 
under the direction of Mr. George Hodson, C.E., who reported 
to the Board that the installation will be of the greatest value 
in‘indicating and recording at every moment throughout the 
year the exact quantity of water in the reservoir. It wouid 
render it easy to detect leakage, and probably defer the need 
for another reservoir for three or four years, but if only for one 
year it would repay its cost. 

A PUBLIC trial and exhibition of the fireproof flooring and 
partitioning manufactured by Picking’s Interlocking Fireproof 
‘Construction Company, Limited, took place at the works, 
Bound’s Green, New Southgate, N., on Thursday last. A 
party of about seventy architects, surveyors, builders and other 
‘gentlemen interested in the matter proceeded by train to the 
works, where they were received by Mr. C. G. Picking, 


————_—. 


SPRAGUE & CoO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills ef Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Price 6d. ; 


QUANTITIES, sc., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 

and Enlarged for 1892. 


post free, 7d. 


managing director of the company and inventor of the system 
which is known'as “\Picking’s Interlocking.” + Mr. Picking 
showed the visitors that the tiles were absolutely fireproof and 
soundproof and: unaffected by water, acids or alkalies. He 
also ‘explained that as the sections were made in greater lengths 
than other descriptions, a considerable saving was effected in 
the quantity of iron or steel joists required, and after pointing 
out that the sections were made hollow, with extending pro- 
jections covering the whole of the ironwork, and provided with 
interlocking sides, claimed that when fixed in place the system 
forms the strongest, lightest and thinnest floor yet placed upon 
the market. The party then, proceeded to see the system put 
to a very practical test. A building constructed of the material, 
about 8 feet square, had been erected, and into this had been 
packed a large quantity of the most combustible material, 
including about fifty sacks of shavings and two tons of old 
railway sleepers, the whole being saturated with some eight 
gallons of tar, paraffin and creosote. This material was ignited, 
and a fierce fire raged within the building for nearly three 
hours without having the slightest effect upon the stability of 
the structure, the outside walls and roof of which were so:cool 
that there was rot heat enough to ignite a match. . The: in- 
ventor, with about thirty workpeople, stood upon the toof 
during the whole time the fire was raging, after which Mr. 
Picking ordered seven tons of bricks to be piled upon the roof, 
and declared that if any spectator was not satisfied he would 
at once order seven tons more weight to be added, as the 
building would bear fourteen tons as easily as seven. The 
spectators, however, unanimously declared themselves perfectly 
satisfied that all Mr. Picking claimed for his material had been 
proved to be within the mark. At the conclusion of the 
inspection speeches were delivered, in which the most sanguine 
views were expressed as to the future of Picking’s Inter- 
locking System and a hearty vote of thanks passed to the 
directors for their hospitality. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AT the holding of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, warrant 
was granted to the Edinburgh Hospital for Sick Children to 
take down existing buildings and to erect a new hospital at 
Rillbank. 

THE Leeds Mercury says :—For some few years there has 
been a great dearth of cottage property in the Pontefract 


C. SIMPSON & CO. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS, | 


20 Parliament 8t., S.W. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOT O-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 33.; or with Receipt, 53, 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. ‘ 
BPRAGUER’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


Ewarts 3 
oe Li 


ATH 


46 Euston R 


4H 
B 


iN 5S Minutes. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural d Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Tliustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards. [T-Squares, 


COLOURS, OIL COLOURS,|- 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING. 
SAW MILLS:— 
HEDON HROAD, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctiy Written and 
Lithograpbed by return of 
post certain, *~ 
Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 
SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


HULL. 


Ze 
gas 


Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 
AHEYE’S ARTISTS’ OLL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom — 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, H.C. | § 


FIRE ESCAPE STAIRS. 


LION FOUNDRY CO., 
49 QUEEN VICTORIAST., LONDON, E.C. 
WORKS :—KIRKINTILLOCH, N.B. 


IP Gl OC e 


GRURGE PURER 


“%A%5S DUNGANNON ST. LONDON.W.C. | 


UANTITIES, &c, ELECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed, Send for specimen and prices. 


“ Quantities’’ Box, l4in. by 9in. by Sin. neat and strong drop 
front, at 2s, 6d. each; six for 12s. or made to order. Plans 
copied, reduced, enlarged, coloured.—_W. HARDAKER, Electro- 
grapher, 21 Cursitor Street. KH C4 
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district, consequent on the extension -of collieries in the 
immediate neighbourhood. . In many. instances three and four 
families have been residing in one cottage, and there has been 
consequent overcrowding. High rents have resulted, to the 
disadvantage of the poor and aged inhabitants. Two firms of 
builders alone have now on hand the erection of 300 houses, 
and Ioo more are being built by private enterprise. 

PLANS prepared by the borough surveyor for the abattoir 
have been approved by the Brighton Town Council. 

THE premises No. 22 Silver Street, locally known as ‘ The 
Mustard Mill,” Durham, are about to be considerably altered 
and enlarged for Messrs. Levy Bros., from designs by Mr. 
H. T. Gradon, architect, Durham. 

AMENDED plans have been submitted to the Education 
Department by the Brighton School Board showing the 
proposed extension of the York Place Higher-Grade School, 
which is to cost about 14,000/. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Liverpool Courter says :—It is believed that the Overhead 
Reilway, with its electricity-propelled carriages, will be in full 
work ng order and supplying a long-felt public want before the 
erd of next month. The directors of the company have been 
taken for a trial along the line, and found everything in excellent 
working order. 

SINCE their establishment the Manchester School Board 
have spent 364,080/. on buildings, and repaid 299,320/. on 
account of its present indebtedness. To add to the educational 
facilities of the city the Corporation are about to erect a technical 
school at a cost of 150,000/. 

AT the montaly meeting of the Dundee Police Commissioners 
Lo-d Provost Mathewson intimated that he had succeeded in 
raising the money necessary to purchase the Barrack Park from 
the Earl of Home on behalf of the community. It was 
unanin ously agreed to purchase the park at 31,770/. 

THE Runcoin Improvement Commissioners have resolved 
to purchase the local waterworks for 67,500/. 

THE Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have just sanc- 
toned an important scheme. They have resolved to lengthen 
the Pcince’s Landing Stage by 300 feet, to construct a jetty 
400 feet long, and to build a railway station and make connect- 
ing lines for the convenience of Atlantic passengers. The cost 
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of these works, it is -estimated, will be 220,000/7. They also 
intend to seek powers to construct a long landing stage for 
cattle abreast the Waterloo, Trafalgar and Victoria Docks, at a 
cost of 350,000/. ’ ; 

A LANDSLIP has occurred at Clacton-on-Sea,a mass of the 
cliffs, weighing about 4,000 or 5,000 tons, opposite the first 
martello tower, falling on the beach. Up to the present the 
sea defences of Clacton have stood against the sea encroach- 
ments well, but towards Frinton and at Walton-on-the-Naze 
there are large gaps caused by the slips. 

ON Saturday the members of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association, by the permission of Messrs. Joseph King & Co., 
visited the terra-cotta works of that firm, at Netherend, near 
Stourbridge. The firm had retained some of the workmen 
during the afternoon, in order that the whole of the details of 
the work might be seen. Mr. Charles King and his son, Mr, 
H. C. King, received the visitors on their arrival. 

THE Dean and Chapter of Ripon propose to erect a 
reredos in Ripon Cathedral in harmony with the general 
architecture of the choir. 

A REREDOS is to be erected in St. Mark’s Church, Hor- 
sham, as a memorial of the services of the late Rev. Edmund 
Willis. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE Islington Vestry and the Hackney District Board of 
Works have given notice of intention to apply to the Board of 
Trade for a provisional order to supply electric light for public 
and private purposes within their districts. Among the streets 
in which it is proposed to lay the electric mains are High 
Street and Upper Street, Islington, Holloway Road and Seven 
Sisters Road, High Street, Kingsland, High Street, Stoke 
Newington, Kingsland Road, Mare Street, Stoke Newington 
Road and Dalston Lane. 

THE Birmingham Post says :—Considerable discussion is 
taking place in municipal circles respecting the proposals of 
Mr. W. F. Graff Baker, the purchaser of the undertaking of the 
Coventry and District Tramways Company, to provide a new 
equipment and instal an electric traction. The latter is the 
overhead wire system, and it is felt that for the narrow streets 
of Coventry it would prove an eyesore and highly objectionable. 
On the other hand, it is contended that the system can be so 
modified and adapted as to practically remove all objections. 
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The great benefit of this Apparatus (as shown in the draw- 
ings) is the Speaking Apparatus and Bell, being combined in 
one; it can be used as a Signal Bell only, or as a Speaking 
Tube if required. It is almost indestructible, its different 
parts being so simple. ‘ 

No Puffing or Blowing required. é 

\ NOT IN USE zi rchtiects can have pre sent on Appronaen: 

Simpler and better than Electric Bells or M. P. and Whistles, 

The Glasgow Municipal Offices are 

fitted up with these Speaking Tubes. 

The York Municipal Offices are fitted up 
with over 50 Speaking Tubes. 
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BIRMINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the Birmingham Master Builders’ 
Association was held on Monday. Mr. C. H. Barnsley 
presided. According to the annual report the committee 
regretted that they were unable to report that the improve- 
ment in the state of trade referred to in the three last annual 
reports had been maintained. All the manufacturing trades of 
Birmingham and the district had during the last twelve months 
experienced a great falling off of business, the result to a great 
extent of the keenness of foreign and other competition and 
hostile tariffs. The past year had been an eventful one in the 
history of the Association. The notices received in October 
1891 from the bricklayers and labourers for an advance of 
wages of 3@. per hour, to 9d. and 6a. respectively, and other 
alterations of the working rules, received the close attention of 
the committee, and after mature deliberation, it was decided 
that there was nothing in the state of trade to warrant the 
increase asked for; nor could the committee conceive any 
better means of settling disputes than by arbitration, the aboli- 
tion of which method the operatives demanded. Matters 
came to a deadlock, the bricklayers and labourers ceased 
work on March 31, and remained on strike until June 30. 
About the middle of May a suggestion was made in the press 
that the stipendiary magistrate (Mr. T. M. Colmore) be 
asked to act as mediator, with a view to a settlement of 
the dispute, which was seriously affecting the trade of the 
city. Mr. Colmore.accepted the ‘position, and on May 19 met 
six representatives each of masters and men at the Victoria 
Courts, but unfortunately with no satisfactory result. Subse- 
quent negotiations through Mr. Colmore resulted in a settle- 
ment, the arbitration clause in the rules being abolished, and: 
the advance of $d. per hour conceded, in other respects the 
rules remaining as before. The continued decline of trade 
since this settlement had convinced the committee that they 
were fully justified in resisting to the utmost the demands of 
the operatives. The thanks of every member of the associa- 
tion were due to Mr. Colmore for his~patient attention to all 
the details brought before him at the Victoria Courts, as also 
for his subsequent efforts, which effected a settlement. Notices 
for alteration of rules and increase of wages had been received 
from the carpenters and plasterers, and for alterations of rules 
only from the stonemasons. These would be considered in due 
course. The committee had felt it necessary, having regard to 


the present position and the future prospects of the trade, to 
give notices to the bricklayers and labourers to return'to the 
rate of wages paid prior to April 1 last, also for other alterations. 
The committee had under consideration the revision of the 
schedule of day: work prices. The expenses of the year had 
been heavy owing to the strike, and a special fund had been 
opened to defray the same. The. committee recorded with 
satisfaction that the number of members had increased from 
thirty-nine to sixty-three ; many of the new members joined the 
association while the strike was pending, and loyally upheld the 
decision of the committee. The balance-sheet showed an 
income of 1587. 7s. 9¢@., out of which there remained in hand 
182, 35. 6d. 

The Chairman said that the particular item that called for 
attention was the strike which they passed through at the com- 
mencement of the year. That struggle was long and tedious, 
and there was no doubt they all experienced a large amount of 
anxiety in connection with it, and if they looked at the present 
state of trade they knew that it had seriously affected the 
winter work. Perhaps the most unfortunate thing about the 
strike was that it had caused many men in other branches of 
the trade to be short of work at the present time. In regard 
to the notices received from the carpenters, plasterers and 
stonemasons,some of them were in hope that would not have 
taken place. That, however, was not the time to give an 
opinion, but the matter would be considered by the committee 
in due course. : 

Mr. W. Sapcote seconded the motion, and said that he 
could endorse the remarks of the Chairman as to the late strike 
having caused such complications in the winter trade, and it 
went without saying it would be impossible for one body of men 
ina trade to abstain from work for thirteen weeks without 
hardships accruing to other branches of the trade. As far as 
that strike was concerned, although it was settled as they knew, 
it was not, as far as the builders were concerned, a satisfactory 
settlement. He was'then, and still was, of the opinion that the 
bricklayers were fairly paid at that time, and that being so they 
had given notices to bring down the wages the halfpenny, 
because they thought it was a question of might prevailing 
against right on that occasion. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. White-’ 
house, Mr. W. Sapcote was elected president for the ensuing 
year, Mr. T. Rowbotham was elected vice-president, Mr. R. 
Bulley treasurer and Mr. E. J. Bigwood secretary. 

On the motion of Alderman Bowen, seconded by Mr. Bulley, 
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“ECLIPSE” PORTLANDCEMERT | 
Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
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carrying,and cheapestCement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
‘pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHNBOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE Lis Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 
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MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turnin 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always en hand. 
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BUILDINGS, 
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a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Barnsley for his services as 
president during the past year. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


THE Diamond lamp is described as an improved form of 
portable and self-contained lamp. The advantages claimed are 
that it has no hand air-pump to work or get out of order, 
perfect combustion, oil can be poured in while burning. For 
railway and other purposes the Diamond lamp can be made to 
burn sixteen or twenty hours, without pumping up or filling in 
oil, that it will burn any oil which will flow through pipe, no 
cleaning out of carbon, that it regulates its own supply of oil 
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and can be started in two minutes, that it gives a clear steady 
light up to 3,000 candle-power, and can be reduced at will to 
500 candle-power, will burn any kind of oil that can be con- 
trolled by an ordinary cock. There is not more than one joint 
to make in the lamp, and it never requires to be taken asunder 
to be cleaned, and it can be worked by any unskilled 
labourer oraboy. Rose’s Patents Company, Limited, Glasgow, 
are the makers and patentees, and Mr. Charles Watt, their 
London representative, at 23 Bucklersbury, Mansion House, 


\ . 
open space to enjoy the fresh air in suitable weather. It is 


claimed that roofing under this system requires no repairs; 
also that an opportunity is offered to the architect to avoid the 
overwhelming effects of high roofs when at variance with the 
style of architecture used, and avoiding the unsightly snow- 
gutters, so inevitable with steep roofs. Under a flat roof, by 
saving a layer of rafters, handsome rooms are gained. Several 
Governments and others recommend the wood-cement roof for 
agricultural and military buildings, dwelling-houses, schools, 
hospitals, factories, mills, breweries, ice-houses and for the 
attics. It may be used as a bleaching or drying-ground, 
flower-garden, open air refreshment-place, playground, or for 
any other agreeable purpose. As it offers no resistance to a 
storm, it is not damaged by it, nor can it suffer by having 
stones or other substances thrown upon it, or by bricks falling 
from neighbouring higher houses. Application should be made 
to Mr. C. F. Beer, architect, Cologne (Rhine), Salierring 14, 
who is the general representative of the inventor, Mr. Charles 
Samuel Haeusler, Hirschberg, Silesia. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


WE have received from Messrs, Stanley Bros., of Nuneaton, 
their new illustrated catalogue, which will be found of much 
value to architects and builders. A large portion of their 
specialties admit of ornamental treatment, and the numerous 
and varied patterns shown for that class of goods will be found 
to give every satisfaction, Messrs. Stanley Bros, are manufac- 
turers of blue bricks, copings, garden tiles, blue, red, buff and 
black paving tiles ; red, brown and blue roofing tiles ; orna- 


; mental ridges and finials, terra-cotta string-courses, panels, 


trusses, &c.; chimney-pots and ventilators, glazed drain-pipes 
and connections, fireclay bricks, lumps and quarries ; white- 
glazed bricks, tiles and sinks; encaustic tiles, adamantine 
clinkers, malt-kiln tiles and air-bricks, vases, pedestals, 
statuary, &c, 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


AN ordinary meeting was held on Tuesday, November 15, 
Mr. Harrison Hayter, president, in the chair. Four papers 


WE noticed a short time back the Haeusler’s Wood-cement | were read, “On the Construction of Graving Docks in the 
Roofing, One object of the system is to enable the space on , Colonies and in the United Kingdom.” arr 
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Scotia,” by the Hon. R. C. Parsons, M.Inst.C.E. Though 
wooden graving docks had been preferred in recent years 
in North America, owing to their cheapness and to their 
being less influenced by variations in temperature than 
stone docks, it was decided to construct a stone dock 
at Halifax, as being the most durable and _ involving 
hardly any cost in repairs. A company was granted 
an annual subsidy of 6,oo0/. for constructing the dock, which ! 
was 600 feet long and 102 feet wide at the top, and had 30 feet 
depth of water on the sill at spring tides. The rise of spring 
tides at Halifax was 6 feet. The excavation for the dock was 
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mainly in rock. The bottom of the dock was formed of a . 


pitch-pine floor laid upon a bed of concrete ; the entrance and 
side walls up to the level of the solid rock were constructed 
with a minimum thickness of 3 feet of concrete, and above the 
rock, with rubble backing faced with concrete, whilst the altars 
and caisson groove were faced with granite. Two centrifugal 
pumps were provided capable of emptying the dock in less than 
four hours. An entrance channel to the dock was blasted and 
dredged to a depth of 30 feet at high water spring-tides. A 
wharf and jetties were formed on the harbour side of the dock ; 
a siding was laid down connecting the wharf with the Inter- 


colonial Railway, and the dock was fully equipped, lighted by | 


electricity, and supplied with water from the city main. The 
works, which were designed by the late Mr. J. F. Bateman, 
past president Inst.C.E., were begun in May 1886 and opened 
in September 1889. The dock is second in length on the 
Atlantic Coast of North America, and the largest in depth, 
floor area and capacity. 

The second paper contained a description of the “ Cockatoo 
Island Graving Dock, New South Wales,” by Mr. Edward W. 
Young, M.Inst.C.E. This dock, situated on a rocky island in 
the Paramatta river, was 628 feet long and 108 feet wide at the 
top, and afforded a depth of 32 feet of water over the sill at 
high water spring-tides. It was excavated in the rock, and its 
floor was formed of bluestone blocks, bedded in cement mortar 
and resting on a layer of concrete. The lower altars were 
formed of bluestone concrete, the broad altar of granite and the 
upper altars of sandstone ashlar, whilst the rest of the dock 
was formed in the natural rock where adequately sound, and 
coped with granite. The dock was provided with three piers on 
each side, all with granite steps and slides. The invert and 
invert-walls were formed of sandstone, with granite quoins. The 
entrance-walls and sea-walls were, up to 1 foot above low-water, 
built of concrete composed of 3°6 parts of bluestone, 13 part of 
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sand and 1 part of Portland cement, and of sandstone ashlar 
above, the concrete being deposited w thin framing under water, 
from a skip with bottom plugs, on a foundation “excavated to 
solid rock by divers with the aid of a grab. The materials of 
the concrete were moistened before being lowered, to reduce 
the washing out of the cement by the inrush of the water 
on the raising of the skip. The wrought-iron caisson, 
go feet long, 14% feet wide and 39 feet deep, which 
closed the rock, rested on rollers, and could be drawn back by 
hauling-gear into a recessed chamber provided for it. The 
pumps consisted of a pair of double-acting plungers, 44 feet in 
diameter, with a stroke of 6 feet, and they could discharge 45,360 
tons of water in 34 hours, with a maximum lift of 36 feet. On the 
completion of the caisson and the pumping machinery, the 
rock excavation, beyond the concrete coffer-dam across the 
entrance which had excluded the water from the works, was 
carried out, partly by driving galleries under the coffer-dam to 
save diving work, and partly by blasting and dredging aided by 
divers. The total cost of the works was 267,8252, “out of which 
207,3172. was expended on the graving dock, 15,478/. on the 
pumping machinery, and 17,140/. on the caisson. The execu- 
tion of the works occupied from February 1883 till March 
1890. 

The third paper gave an account of the “ Alexandra Graving 
Dock, Belfast,” by Mr. W. R. Kelly, M.Inst.C.E. This dock 
was constructed between April 1885 and May 1889, to afford a 
much-needed increase of graving-dock accommodation in the 
port of Belfast for the repairs of the large vessels trading with 


, the port, and to encourage the shipbuilding trade. A coffer-dam 
was constructed in front. of the entrance basin to shut off the 


river Lagan from the site; and under its shelter the docks: 
and entrance- basin walls were built in timbered trenches, 
being, together with the floor, of areas cement concrete, 
COnSSUnE of 24 parts of whinstone, 3} parts of coarse gravel, 

2 parts of sand and 1 part of cement, faced with concrete 
composed of 13 parts */ of gravel, I part of sand, and 
I part of cement. Considerable inconvenience, however, was 
experienced from the springs or “ blows” issuing from a stratum 
of quicksand near the bottom of the trench, and from the 
yielding of the poling boards owing to great pressure on. 
urequal settlement. The dock had a length of 800 feet, a 
width of 50 feet on the floor, a width of 92 feet at the top and 
a depth of 25 feet at high water, and it was divided into three 
sections of 300, 200 and 300 feet, by two inner entrance-sills 
and caisson-grooves, so that with three caissons it could be 
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divided into three docks ; but twe only having been provided | tied back by long tie-bolts. After the completion of the neces- 
it could be formed into two docks, having lengths of 300 and | sary coffer-dams, the walls of the dock were built in timbered 
500 feet respectively. Granite was used for the grooves, trenches, with concrete composed of 8 parts of broken and 
quoins, sills and copings, whilst the altars and stairs, as well as | crushed steel slag to 1 of Portland cement, and faced with 
the walls, were faced with 9 inches of the stronger concrete. | stronger concrete. The moulds in which the concrete was 
The two centrifugal pumps, placed at the bottom of the pump deposited were coated with petroleum, leaving a clean hard face 
wells, could discharge 10,000,000 gallons of water from the | on the structure. The entrance-walls had to be founded on 
dock within 2}hours. A derrick-crane was erected on the quay, | bearing-piles, as the influx of running sand prevented the excava- 
mainly constructed of steel, and capable of lifting loads of 100 | tions being carried down to solid gravel; and the walls were 
tons at a distance of 50 feet, 80 tons at 60 feet, and 60 tons at strengthened by chain-cables extending into the dock-walls. 
70 feet. The total cost of the dock, basin, quays and various | The concrete floor was constructed in sections, cross trenches, 
works amounted to 141,9832, half of which sum was expended | only 15 feet wide, being formed successively in the central 
on the graving dock, whilst the two caissons cost 8,759/., the | earthwork, extending from wall to wall, and the concrete 
engines and pumping machinery, with their buildings, 11,430/., deposited before opening out a second trench, in order to 
the derrick-crane with its foundations, 13,566/., and the | avoid slips in the walls, and chain cables were inserted in the 
entrance-basin, 7,477/.; and the cost of the quay-walls made up | floor, stretching from wall to wall. Some difficulty was ex- 
the greater portion of the remaining expenditure. The con- | perienced from a “ blow” in the construction of the entrance- 
cluding portion of the paper dealt with the disruption of the | floor, but it was shut off by sheet piling. The dock was closed 
concrete of the graving dock which manifested itself mainly | by a pair of oaken gates, meeting in the centre, and shutting 
below low-water level, soon after the completion of the works. | against a sill, each being provided with a roller underneath, A 
A report by Messrs. Hawkshaw & Hayter attributed this | pair of inner stop-gates, pointing inwards, served to retain 
failure to the abstraction of the lime in the cement by the | 15 feet of water over the keel-blocks in the dock. The dock- 
magnesia in the sea-water, a question which was fully gone | walls were designed to sustain a fluid pressure of 71 lbs. per 
into in the papers on “ Concrete as applied to the Construction | square foot, and they had not moved since their erection. The 
of Harbours,” and the discussion on them last session. The dock, which cost 25,000/., was commenced in January 1889 and 
remedies proposed consisted in the replacing of all defective | completed in September 1890. 
concrete by a richer impervious concrete, and if this proved 
inadequate, the exclusion of the sea-water from the dock by 
surrounding it by a clay-puddle wall, carried down to an im- The opening meeting of the Manchester Association of 
permeable stratum, and rising above high-water level. The | Students was held on Wednesday evening, at the Athenzeum, 
engineer for the works was Mr. T. R. Salmond, M.Inst.C.E., | when Mr. Lionel B. Wells, M.Inst.C.E., the president for the 
assisted by the author. current session, delivered his opening address. There was a 
The last paper was a record of the “Construction of a good attendance, including Mr. J. H. Lynde (past president), 
Concrete Graving Dock at Newport, Mon.,” by Mr. R. Pickwell, | Messrs. W. Hunt, C.E., and A. Ross (vice-presidents), S. B. 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. This dock was built on the west bank of | Worthington, W. B. Worthington and others. Mr. Wells drew 
the river Usk, at Newport, for Messrs. Mordey, Carney & Co., attention to the high position the engineering profession has 
on a site partly reclaimed from an adjacent creek. The dock | taken of late years, and said that engineers, though late in 
was built almost wholly of cement concrete, only the hollow commencing, had made good use of their time in conferring: 
quoins and sills being of granite ; its length on the floor was | great benefits on humanity in general. He remarked that out 
350 feet, its width was 50 feet on the floor and 72 feet on the | of 6,000 persons belonging to the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
top, and the depth of water on its sill at high water spring-tides | over ‘200, including 61 students, ‘resided in the immediate 
was 212 feet. The slope at the end of the pile-work, reclaiming | neighbourhood of Manchester, and therefore ought to feel an: 
part of the foreshore of Jack’s Pill, had to be trenched ; and | interest in the Association. He emphasised the fact that the’ 
the trenches were filled with steel slag, to act as counterforts, | men who have conferred the greatest benefits on humanity were 
and prevent the slipping forward of the piling, which was also | not always what are commonly termed successful men, but: 
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honest toilers after excellence of some description, and he 
advised students to make themselves well acquainted with the 
details of their profession and with the properties of the 
different materials with which they had to deal. They should 
always avoid wasteful expenditure but should err, if at all, on 
the side of strength, and this same principle should be observed 
in preparing estimates of works. He reminded students of the 
necessity of studying the men with whom they came in contact, 
and of exercising common sense and tact in the routine of their 
profession. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE opening meeting of the season of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association was held on Saturday at Carpenters’ Hail, London 
Wall, when Mr. Hugh Alexander, chairman of the Association, 
delivered an address. He congratulated the members upon 
the progress that had attended their efforts to unite sanitary 
inspectors under one association for the promotion of the 
interests of the public health and the protection of executive 
officers in the discharge of their duties, Much still remained 
to be done to secure remedial legislation to enforce the proper 
remuneration of officers, and to improve the education,‘ as well 
as to secure the efficiency, of candidates for the position of 
Sanitary inspectors. He called attention to the evils frequently 
existing in back-to-back houses, and said that in London 
sufficient attention was not given to the necessity of houses 
being constructed on hygienic principles in all respects. 
Notable examples of this might be found in any district, not 
only in the East but also in the West End, and in close 
proximity to the most aristocratic quarters. They had con- 
tinually complained of the defective state of the law which 
permitted such buildings to be erected. The reason which 
accounted for badly-built houses nearly always was to be 
found in the laxity of the architects concerned. Society had 
claims upon the professional men whom they employed, and it 
was time that they should be spoken about very plainly in the 
interest of the public health. He hoped the Royal Institute of 
British Architects would institute an inquiry and take steps to 
remove from its ranks those who either wilfully or ignorantly 
planned buildings in violation of the very first principles of 
sanitation. He suggested that the London County Council 
should be empowered, in conjunction with district authorities, 


to prohibit the erection of any dwellings the plans of which » 
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evinced on the part of the architect: ignorance :of hygienic 
principles or disregard of the comfort and well-being of the 
people who might live in the’ houses. As sanitary inspectors, 
he trusted they would consider the desirability of taking such 
steps as might help to prevent the increase of conditions which 
were so detrimental to the public health. 


DEPUTATIONS OF BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS, 


AN adjourned action was brought before his honour Judge 
Owen in the Newport County Court on the roth inst. by Mr; 
Alfred Swash, architect, against Messrs. Ray & Gilmore, 
licensed pilots of the port of Newport, for fees and commission 
upon plans for and the erection of two villas at Stow Park, 
Newport. There was a counter claim for 300/. in respect of 
alleged negligence on the part of the plaintiff. Mr. Bailhache 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Wallace for the defendants. 

The plaintiff stated that he was in February 1891 asked by 
the defendants to obtain a site for two semi-detached villas. 
For that work, including abouta dozen letters and two journeys 
to Llandaff, he claimed three guineas. Upon the instruction of 
the defendants he first of all prepared rough plans, and after- 
wards fair plans for the houses. Mrs. Gilmore then said she 
did not wish to give more than 600/, per house. Mr. Swash 
said he thought the buildings would cost more like 750/. each. 
Mrs. Gilmore ultimately sprung 507. per house, but when the 
tenders were received it was found that the lowest was 1,540/. 
for the two houses. Fresh plans to provide for cheaper houses 
were afterwards preparea, and the tender of Mr. Westacott, 
the builder chosen by Mr. Ray, was just over 1,200/. For some 
time the plaintiff refused to give his final certificate because he 
was not satisfied that the work had been completed according 
to the plans and specifications, but after a deputation of the 
Master Builders’ Association had waited upon him and dis- 
cussed certain points he came to the conclusion that the work 
was carried out according to the contract, and gave his final 
certificate. 

The Judge: What happened between you and the deputa- 
tion ? 

Plaintiff : The deputation waited upon me to hear my case, 
your honour. 

The Judge: What happened between you and the deputa- 
tion ? 

’ Mr. Wallace: They waited upon him to hear his case. 
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Plaintiff: ‘The deputation consisted of the leading con- 
tractors of the town. 

The Judge: Very well, what happened ? 

Plaintiff said that the deputation waited upon him because 
he refused to give a certificate. He gave them as a reason 
that according to the plans there should have been 14-inch 
mullions, whereas the work was only g-inch. The deputation 
then asked to see the plans, and then said that if they were the 
contractors they would have carried out the work in the same 
manner as the contractor had done. se 

The Judge asked if that was all that passed, and plaintiff 
replied that it was. 

Mr. Wallace: Upon that you granted a certificate? 

Plaintiff replied that he did not grant a certificate until 
eight o’clock in the evening. If the mullions were 14-inch 


there would be a certain amount of lining. He afterwards. 


scaled the plans and looked at the specifications, and came to 
the opinion that the contractor had carried out the work in 
accordance with the specification. He thought he was right in 
doing so. ; 

Mr. Bailhache said plaintiff had to exercise his judgment as 
to the completion of the work. 

Plaintiff further stated that he had written to Westacott, 
calling upon him to putin 14-inch mullions, as provided for in 
the plans. At an interview with defendants, Westacott said 
that he had done the work according to instructions. Witness 
might have told him that 9-inch would be sufficient. 

Re-examined by Mr. Bailhache: When he first looked at 
the plans he thought the mullions should have been 14 inches. 
He refused to give the certificate under the impression that the 
work had not been completed. In giving the final certificate he 
should have made an allowance. This was the universal 
practice. 

The Judge : How much would you have allowed ? 

Plaintiff : About 1o/. 

Plaintiff, replying to further questions, said the deputation 
consisted of Councillor Linton, Mr. Blackburn, Mr. Martin and 
Mr. W. Jones. They scaled the plans and went into the figures. 
Afterwards they gave it as their opinion that the mullions pro- 
vided for were 9-inch. He was impressed by their opinion, and 
went more fully into the matter. In 14-inch mullions there was 
a lining, but in g-inch there was none. No threat was made to 
him by the builder. After going over the plans and specifica- 
tions, and hearing the opinion of the deputation, he honestly 


thicker walls had been provided, the houses would have cost 
more money. He thought Mr. Ray had excellent value for his 
money, and witness was prepared to give him 100/ for his 
bargain, and a builder in court would give him 150/7.'* 9? 

The Judge inquired if the parties were prepared to close, and’ 
suggested that it would be the best way to settle the matter.“ 

Mrs. Laura Gilmore, wife of the defendant, John Gilmore, 
who stated that she went to see the owners of the land, and she 
never instructed Mr. Swash to negotiate for it. At the first 
interview she had with plaintiff she said she would not go 
beyond 5o0/. or 6007, As the position was exposed she said a 
substantial building would be required. Plaintiff said he would 
prepare the plans, and subsequently asked her to go up to 700/., 
but she declined, 4 

Mr. W. H. D. Caple, architect, Cardiff, said he had ex- 
amined the buildings and compared them with the contract 
plans and specification. At the present the bay windows were 
not wind and watertight. He would not have had such windows 
himself. The walls at the back of the house were insufficient 
to keep out the damp. The fact that no lining was provided 
for in the specification was no evidence that they were to be 
g-inch wall. 
__ Cross-examined: He was giving his evidence irrespective 
of the cost of the houses. With the defects the houses were 
not to his mind worth the money they cost. In houses of this 
class it was usual to put 14-inch work around the bay windows. 

Mr. E. H. Bruton, architect, Cardiff, deposed that on 
November 8 he inspected the buildings, and found that the 
windows were not wind and watertight in their present position. 
They would have to be taken down and rebuilt. Considering 
the exposed position of the house, 9-inch work at the back was 
not sufficient. dines 

Cross-examined : He believed the houses as they stand 
were worth 600/. each. He thought that with 600/. they could 
have put the mullions 14-inch. It would have cost 15/. or 20/. 
each house to make them 14-inch instead of 9-inch, but he 
could not say without going through the plans where it could 
be saved. 

Mr. Wallace said he was standing upon his contract. 

In reply to Mr. Bailhache, witness said that provision 
should be made in the specification for lining if it was to be 
14-inch work, 

Mr. Charlies Miles, builders’ surveyor, corroborated the 
evidence of the last two witnesses. 


changed his opinion, and gave his. final certificate. If | 
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g-inch jambs or mullions in such houses as these, and even in “Mr. Richards, builder, also gave evidence. He made out 
better-class houses. the specification for Mr. Westacott, and took the whole 

Mr. George Stephens, builder and contractor, gave similar | work as 9-inch work. He did not take the mullions as 
evidence. 14 inches because it was so unusual. 

Mr. A. H. Oliver, solicitor for the defendants, was also Mr. Bailhache argued that the contract had been properly 
called as to the purchase of the land. carried out. The crucial test was as to whether plaintiff had 

Evidence was next given for plaintiff. | exercised reasonable skill. The existing building was of the 


Mr. Thomas, architect, said that it was:intended that the , full value charged for it. The only legitimate compensation 
wall should be 14-inch. Specification would be made for lining. | which defendants could claim was the difference between the 
He believed that Mr. Swash in changing his opinion had acted value of the house as it now stood, and what it would have 
in a reasonable manner under the circumstances, and he would been worth had the full ideas of defendants been complied with, 
have acted in a similar manner himself. In his opinion the as alleged to be shown in plans and specifications, The action 
architect was not guilty of any dereliction of duty to ‘his | against his client was a very important one, not only as 
employer in giving his: certificate. regarded the money, but as impugning his professional ability. 

In reply to the Judge, witness stated: that, looking at the The Judge, having summed up the evidence, gave a verdict 
plan, he believed that a:14-inch wall at the bay window was , for plaintiff for 12/7. 11s. 6¢. On the counter-claim he should 
intended. give a verdict for defendants, evidence as to the amount to be 

By Mr. Wallace: Bates regard to the position of the | taken next court. In his opinion Mr. Swash was very ill- 
house, he did not think a 9-inch wall would keep out the damp. | advised in receiving a deputation from the Master Builders’ 
It should have been cemented, and Mr. Gilmore would have | Association, an interview which might have induced him to 
had to pay for it. change his views and depart from the original claims. 

Mr. Pickwell, syeh iiss and engineer, said he believed that 
the houses had been erected in accordance with the contract 
plan and specification. A 9-inch wall at the back was in 
accordance with the: model by-laws, and the bricks used were 
exceptionally good. He did not think this wall showed any | THE official inspection of the South Staffordshire Tramways 
negligence on the part of the architect, who had done very well | Company’s plant and appliances for running trams by electric 
for his clients. In his opinion Mr. Swash had not been guilty | traction was made by Major-General Hutchinson, R.E., C.B., 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS IN SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 


of any professional negligence in passing these houses. and Major Cardew, on behalf of the Board of Trade. The 
Mr. Henry Carr, builder, Bristol, deposed that the houses | company, since its formation ten or eleven years ago, has used 
were erected in accordance with the plans and specifications. | steam traction, but the directors last year resolved to adopt an 
The houses were very good forthe money. electric system. The company’s line of route extends over 
Mn ji D. Whittaker also gave evidence as to his belief that | about twenty-three miles, connecting Darlaston, Wednesbury, 
the houses were erected in accordance with the plans and | West Bromwich, Handsworth, Great Bridge, Dudley Port, 
specifications, and that Mr. Swash was not guilty of professional | Dudley, Walsall "and Bloxwich’ with each other. At present, 
negligence. however, the new system is not to be applied to the whole of 
Mr., John Linton gave similar evidence. He was the | the lines, but only to lengths making up about. nine miles, 
president of the Builders’ Association, and was one of the | namely, from Darlaston by one line. and Wednesbury by 
deputation who waited upon Mr. Swash. They went through | another to the Pleck, where the two unite, and thence on to 
the plans with him, and the opinion come to was one that an | the Bridge, Walsall, where a division takes place, one branch 
honest architect might form. They in no way threatened Mr. | going to “Bloxwich and the other to the top of Lichfield Street, 
Swash, or brought any pressure to bear upon him. on the border of the parish of Rushall. 
By Mr. Wallace : He did not think it unfair that a deputa- America has overhead systems of electric traction in abun- 
tion should wait on an architect who had refused to give a | dance, and one at least is in existence in this country, viz. at 
certificate. Leeds. But this one, says the Birmingham Post, differs from 
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them all and presents several novel features. The others are 
worked by means of two sets of pillars, one on either side of 
the road, each set carrying its own trolly-wire, connected by 
cross wires with the set of pillars and the wire on the other 
side, a central wire being at the same time suspended imme- 
diately over the middle of the track, and the rod of the arm for 
the purpose of conveying the current to the motors being 
affixed to the roof in such a way that outside passengers cannot 
be carried. Here one set of pillars and the network of cross 
wires and the central wire are, by a triumph of inventive in- 
genuity, dispensed with ; and if the new system only works as 
smoothly and satisfactorily when brought to the practical test 
of everyday and all-day running as it has done on the trial 
trips the incredulity of American electrical engineers and 
others who have ridiculed such innovations as are found here 
will be shamed, and a complete revolution be effected in the 
methods of the application of electricity to tramway traction. 
The heart, so to put it, of the system is the generating 
station, which is located at James Bridge and which has in its 
spacious chamber three compound condensing steam-engines, 
each of 150 indicated horse-power, supplied, with the boilers 
and a like number of huge dynamos, by the Electrical Con- 
struction Company, Wolverhampton, the installation being said 
to be the largest in Europe and fully equal to any demands 
which may be made upon it in connection with the sections to 
which the new system is applied. A branch of the canal runs 
on to the premises, where there is a tank for the storage of the 
South Staffordshire Waterworks Company’s water, which alone is 
to be used in the engines; and the whole place is as well arranged 
and complete in its appointments as it is substantial in con- 
struction. From this centre a feed-wire, laid in the roadway 
close up to the kerbing, follows the course of the line of pillars 
along the route, and conveys the electricity up to the trolley- 
wire—a solid-drawn, copper wire, five-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter, attached to the brackets of the pillars by ordinary 
insulators. These, brackets are at a uniform height of 21 feet 
from the ground, and vary from perhaps 11 feet to 2 feet in 
length, for reasons which will be stated hereafter; and the 
pillars, it may be mentioned in passing, are of wrought steel, 
and of such strength, though comparatively slight in appear- 
ance, that the risk of any one of them being snapped off by a 
colliding vehicle, as a lamp-post often is, is very remote. From 
the trolly-wire the electric current passes down a slanting rod 
of the arm to an upright in the top of the car, is conducted to 
the motors which are underneath the flooring, and having acted 
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directly upon the axles and done its work, it returns through 
the wheels and rails to the generating station. Strong spiral 
springs with one end attached to the upper part of the upright 
and the other to the lower end of the arm press the latter 
upwards and cause a trolly-wheel fixed by a swivel at the 
extremity of the arm to run along the underside of the. trolly- 
wire. 

So far, all seems comparatively simple. But two or three 
difficulties had to be met. One arose from the constantly- 
occurring variations of space between the 1ails and the line of 
pillars on the margin cf the footpath. Another was how to get 
trams running in opposite directions past each other with only 
one trolly-wire. Still another was how to get them round a 
curve with the trolly-wire forming a straight line from one end 
of the curve to the other, or, at the best, forming a series of 
chords of a circle. An arm fixed at any particular angle from 
the car to the trolley-wire, or a movable arm with the grooved 
wheel at the end fixed at any particular angle, would only have 
put wire and wheel and arm at cross purposes continually. “But 
an ingenious application of the principle of the universal. joint 
to the arm at its junction with the upright solves the first and 
third of these difficulties, and plays an important part in the 
solution of the second, the effect being that when the car is, 
say Io feet or 11 feet from the footpath, the arm is nearly at 
right angles with the line of rails and the grooved wheel almost 
at right angles with the arm ; but as the space between the side 
of the car and the footpath narrows or the line curves the arm 
sweeps backwards towards the car, or even over it in some 
cases, with a motion like that of a bird’s wing in folding back 
on to the body, and the wheel at the extremity accommodates 
itself to the changed position and continues to hold the wire in 
its groove. Thus, two of the difficulties named are surmounted. 
The elongated bracket combines with the arm in the solution 
of the remaining one, viz. the passing of the cars. . The elonga- 
tions principally occur at the passing places. There a supple- 
mentary wire, connected by a switch with the main trolly-wire, 
runs out opposite to the commencement of the turn-out of the 
rails and roughly follows the course of the second track back 
to its point of return to the main line, being attached to the 
elongated brackets a distance, varying according to circum- 
stances, further out than the main wire, and the switches acting 
like railway points. Thus, supposing ene car to be travelling 
westward and another eastward, the erm for the former moves 
out to its full range over the car going eastward, and the arm 
belonging to the latter turns backward in the manner already 
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described over its own vehicle, each adapting itself automatic- 
ally to the distance of the car from the wire and keeping clear 
of the others. There are, as compared with old methods, 
various other novelties and improvements in the construction 
of the rolling-stock and other appliances which will be interest- 
ing to electrical engineers, but which need not be particularised 
here. 

The line is arranged in half-mile sections, so that in the 
event of anything going wrong with the above-ground wires or 
pillars the defective section may be’ temporarily cut off, and 
the electric current carried on by the feed wire to the sections 
beyond. The cars are somewhat smaller than those hitherto 
used and the arrangement of the seats is different, the “garden” 
type with reversible backs having been chosen in lieu of seats 
from end to end, and the canopy over the roof seats, which has 
made the old cars look so top-heavy and unsightly, is dispensed 
with. The cars will be lighted by electricity, and the switches 
and brake-levers are placed under: the steps at either end so 
that the driver, whose station will be in front, will merely have 
to pass from one end of the car to the other on a return 
journey. 

Among the advantages claimed for the new system over the 
old one are less wear and tear of permanent way and rolling- 
stock, the new car with all appliances weighing about six tons, 
or ten tons less than the steam-engine and car, no smoke or 
steam or smell, less noise, better light at night, increased clean- 
liness and comfort, and possibly the use of some of the large 
pillars in the centre of each of the towns traversed as standards 
for electric or gas lamps, with a further possibility of the ordi- 
nary pillars, or some of them, carrying “rows of full moons” 
in the not distant future, when electricity has supplanted coal- 
gas as an illuminant. The chief objection that has been raised 


to the new system is that the current in the overhead wire is | 


dangerous to life. But that objection has been officially 
answered with the statement that in America, which has been 
supposed to supply cases justifying: the objection, not one fatal 
accident has: occurred from traction wires, in every case the 
accident having been caused by contact with lighting wires, 
where the pressure has been at least 2,000 volts. “ The highest 


pressure used in overhead traction,” it is stated, “does not | 


exceed 500 volts, from which there is not the slightest danger 
to life, while the breaking of the trolly-wire is 2 very remote 
contingency.” In this country the Board of Trade will not 


the limit on this system. The company’s general manager 
yi panys g§ ger, 


Mr. Dickinson, who for this purpose holds an appointment 
from the Electrical Construction Corporation, has provided the 
designs, plans and specifications throughout, and superintended 
the conversion of the concern from one system to the other; 
whilst Mr. E. Parker has been the resident engineer represent- 
ing the Electrical Construction Corporation, which has done 
the work in the most efficient manner, furnished all the ap- 
pliances and entered into a contract to work the system for five 
years at a certain rate per mile run, inclusive of maintenance. 


THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


AT the meeting of the Society of Engineers on Monday 
evening, the 7th inst., Mr. Joseph William Wilson, jun., presi- 
dent, in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. W. H. Holttum on 
“The Use of Steel’ Needles in Driving a Tunnel at King’s 
Cross,” in which he alluded to the advantages derived in work- 
ing the traffic to and from the London terminus of the Great 
Northern Railway in consequence of the execution of an 
additional tunnel, with approaches, opened this year for goods 
and passenger traffic. 

The new tunnel is on the western side of the two older 
tunnels, the first of which was built in 1850. In length each is 
527% yards, the inverts throughout resting on the solid blue 
clay of the “London clay” formation. The two newer tunnels 
have a clear width of 26 feet, or 1 foot more than the original 
central tunnel. Similar conditions obtain for the three tunnels, 
and they pass in a northerly direction level beneath the 
Regent’s Canal, which is supported upon cast-iron crown plates 
carrying the clay-puddled bed of the canal ; thence the rail gra- 
dients rise 1in371and £in 75 up tothenorth faces. In the recently- 
completed tunnel an opportunity presented itself for the intro- 
duction of a novel method for working out the .excavation 
beneath steel bars or needles having a thickness of only 2 inches 
in place of the ordinary timbering, which generally requires 
18 inches excess of excavation around the extrados in order to 
build the arch of the tunnel. The first needles used were those 
patented by Messrs. Jennings & Stannard. The author 
described the form and method of driving these needles by 
means of screwjacks, also the various contrivances used to fill 
up the 2-inch annular. space left over the tunnel when the 


| forward movement of the needles began, and the plan ultimately 
allow a greater pressure than 350 volts to be used, and that is | 


adopted of running fine cement concrete along chases left at 
intervals within the outer ring of the tunnel arch, whereby the 
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chase as well as the space behind the advancing needles 
became filled with an imperishable material, and the subsidence 
of the surface of ground was reduced to a minimum not worth 
any serious consideration, although beneath the busy goods- 
yard traffic which uninterruptedly continued during the con- 
struction of the tunnel. ; 

Reterence was made to the use of trussed cills, instead of 
the usual long rakers, to the upper cills of the face timbering, 
which had the advantage of leaving the temporary roads of the 
tunnel less obstructed, as well as having no raker-holes in the 
invert to fill up afterwards. Another introduction, designed by 
Mr. E. Duncan, to obviate a tendency the needle had at times 
to drop out of place, was that of interlocking the needles so as 
to form an almost solid steel roofing of 2 inches in thickness. 
These were worked northwards from Nos. 1 and 2 shafts, 
whilst the earlier needles did duty southwards from Nos. 2 and 3 
shafts, in lengths averaging 6 feet. 

Where underpinned piers interposed within the area of the 
proposed tunnel and prevented further driving the steel needles 
were removed, and timber bars were resorted to and built in as | 
the work proceeded. 

In conclusion reference was made to the evident economy 
of this new method of driving tunnels or culverts ; engineers 
would find, among the various conditions under which tunnelling 
was to be executed, that this new method has a large sphere 
of usefulness in effecting both economy and good workmanship. 

The engineer for the King’s Cross tunnel works was Mr. 
Richard Johnson, and the contractor Mr. Henry Lovatt. 


CHICHESTER DRAINAGE. 


THE following is the statement of Mr. Baldwin Latham 
respecting the drainage system he proposes for Chichester :— 

I have prepared plans by which the city may be most 
effectually drained by gravitation. The falls for all the sewers 
are extremely good, and for the most part these will follow the 
direction of the natural falls of the district, the point of outlet 
being in the tidal waters at Appledram Sluice. In order to 
effectually guard against the pollution of the tidal waters, I 
propose that the sewage should be chemically treated and 
purified ; and for this purpose it would be necessary to secure 
a site for the construction of sewage works. I consider that 
field No. 160 on the 25-inch ordnance map of the parish of 
New Fishbourne is the most convenient place at which the 
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sewage might be treated, as this field is convenient of access 
and is sufficiently low to bring the works to the surface of the 
district, and from the point of these works an outfall would be 
carried to convey the purified effluent into the tidal way, the 
time for the discharge of the effluent being limited to about the 
first four hours of ebb tide. I, ought perhaps to draw your 
attention to the fact that at the present time the whole of the 
sewage of Chichester, including the refuse from the tanneries, 
which is a very foul stream, passes directly into this tida) 
channel without any filtration whatever. Of course the sewer- 
ing of Chichester and the purifying of all the sewage would be 
a great amelioration of the present state of things ; but, having 
regard to the tidal capacity of Chichester Channel and the 
enormous amount of tidal water which is brought in and taken 
out on every flood and ebb tide, the sewage would be carried 
away by mixing action most completely, as it would be utterly 
impossible for any evils to arise to the channel in question or 
to any fisheries located in this channel, even if crude sewage 
was turned into it. In the estimates which I have prepared of 
the cost of the works is included a sum of goo/. for the purpose 
of forming a deep subsoil water drain, and, in addition, I have 
added a sum of over 1,000/, in order to provide lofty ventilating 
columns in accordance with the modern notion of ventilation 
of sewers ; that is, I propose to have no open gratings at the 
street levels, and all the manholes will have close-fitting covers, 
and the sewers will either be ventilated by pipes carried up the 
houses where it is convenient, or, where arrangements of this 
kind cannot be secured, then by lofty ventilating columns, 
constructed of cast and wrought-iron, carried up to a height of 
about 30 feet above the road level. These ventilating columns 
as a rule would be placed at the street kerb, and might 
admirably be used as lamp-posts, as brackets could be attached 
to them for the purpose of fixing the lamps thereon. I have 
also reconsidered the prices in connection with the estate, and 
of course since I was first concerned in advising with regard to 
the drainage of Chichester some increase has taken place in 
the cost of Sworks. I enclose herewith a detailed estimate 
which shows the cost of every portion of the works, and I have 
every reason to believe that this estimate would not be ex- 
ceeded when the works come to be executed. The total amount 
of the estimate is 21,400/, This also includes the sum of 6007. 
for purchase of land, and 10 per cent. for engineering super- 
intendence aud other contingencies. The annual cost of the 
works I have also considered, and I have put down a sum > 
including the repayment of the principal and interest of the 
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"amount borrowed at 33 per cent. for repayment in thirty years. 
The following is approximately the sum required :— 


Cost OF TREATMENT OF SEWAGE, &C, 


Sulphate of alumina £90 0'0 
Eimer" ae 60 0 0 
Labour a as OF ie Reo I00 0 Oo 
Extra chemicals in times of rain ... 20-90-40 


, : £2700... £0 
21,400/, at 3} per cent., repayment by half-yearly insta!- 

ments in thirty years oa rr te Oe 1, E§8 104 10 
Cleansing sewers ... .. cus: pe eee EOO = OL), O 
Repair of sewers, &c. 200 0 O 
Rates for flushing ... “2 100 0 0 
Rates and taxes... Se ste Ae 50 0 O 

as 450 0 0 

£1,878 0 0 


This estimate, in my judgment, includes every contingency, and 
the figures are not likely to be exceeded, but may be less. 
The process to be adopted in the tanks will very much depend 
upon whether or not the sewage from the tannery is admitted 
into the sewers, but the prices which I have adopted will enable 
any process to be carried out which will effectually deal with 
the sewage, and will be a great improvement on the existing 
state of things. The carrying-out of such a system of dealing 
with the sewerage will, in my opinion, confer lasting benefits 
upon the city, and the simplicity of the scheme, which is self- 
acting, removes every difficulty and secures at all times a perfect 
‘gravitation outfall for all the proposed sewers. 


HEIGHTS OF BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 


It would appear as if the houses in Kensington Court are a 
source of occupation for some of the committees of the London 
County Council, and the history of the litigation respecting 
them would form a curious chapter in a book on municipal 
administration. 

On Friday last, at the West London Police Court, Mr. 
Curtis Bennett heard a summons against Messrs. Laurence & 
Son, builders, for erecting a block of residential flats at the 
corner of Kensington Court of a greater height than the width 
of the new street in which they are situated. The building, 
which is situated on the western side of Kensington Court, it 
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25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


| MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND STEAM PO 


“appears is. 74 feet in height, 25 feet higher than is allowed by 


the Act. Mr, Dickens, Q.C., for the builders, contended that 
the building was in the Kensington Road, and not in Ken- 
sington Court.. Mr. Curtis Bennett decided that the building 
was in Kensington Road, and dismissed the. summons. As 
the County Council had held their hands from April: to 
October, the magistrate said he should order them to pay’ 
ten guineas costs. 

It is a pity the magistrate was not able to compel the 
gentlemen who instituted the proceedings to pay the costs. 
At present the Council.are allowed to have excitement from 
time to time in meddling with buildwing orks, and the expenses 
of these entertainments have to be borne by the inhabitants of 
London, who are opposed to the fussy experiments on law and 
construction. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G.. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner _&* Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

19488. Thomas Hayes, for “A new method of securing 
knobs to spindles of locks and latches.” 

19532. John Crook, for “ Improvements in sash-cord grips 
or fasteners.” 

19618. Caroline Houghton, for “Improvements in  win- 
dows.” - 

19645. Wendlein Possett and Wilhelm Brandt, for “Im- 
provements in locks and keys.” 

19883. Henry Thomas Savage, for “A new decoration for 
mouldings, cornices and the like.” 

19901. David Molineaux, for “‘ Improvements in locks.” 

19904. Frederick Robert Bodley, for ‘‘ An improved device 


|. for opening windows.” 


19978. Gustav Freitzinger and Bernhard Strakosch, for 
“ Improvements in safety locks.” 


—— 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


Architect und Contract Reporter. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending tn Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN.; 


HAMILTON.—Dec. 31.—Scale Plans, Estimates, &c., are 
invited for Proposed District Hospitals. Particulars as to Sites 
and other Information from Dr. M‘Lintock, County Medical 
Officer, Hamilton, N.B. 


St. PANCRAS.—Jan. 2.—Designs are invited for Proposed 
Municipal Buildings. Premiums of 100, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
Mr. ‘¥, Rcclesion Gibb, Clerk, Vestry "Hall, Pancras Road, 
N.W. 

WAKEFIELD.—Feb. 1.—Designs are invited for the Erection 
of Council Chamber, Committee Rooms and Offices. Mr. F. 
Alvey Darwin, Clerk of the Peace, West Riding Offices, Wake- 
field. Premiums of 200/., too/, and 5c/. 

WALSALL.—Dec. 2.—Plans are invited for Proposed Board 
Schools. Mr. A. Jeffries, Clerk, School Board Offices, Walsall. 
No Premiums. Part of the Plans to be carried out at present 
at 5 per cent. commission and the future part at 23 per cent. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERCARN.—Nov. 28.—For Building Schoolroom, Class- 
rooms and Master’s House at Cross Roads. Mr. George 
Rosser, Architect, 29 High Stree‘, Newport, Mon. 

ALDERSHOT.—Dec. 12.—For Building Petty Sessions 
Rooms and Additions to Police Station. Mr. James Robinson, 
County Architect, 13 Southgate Street, Winchester. 

ARNSIDE.—For Building Semi-detached House. 
Sutton, Architect, Kendal. 

ASsTON.—Nov. 26.—For Construction of Sewer, Gravelly 
Hill. Mr. John North, 39 Vauxhall Road, Birmingham. 

BELFAST.—Nov. 28.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Mr. F. W. Lockwood, Architect, 16 Waring Street, 
Belfast. 


BELFAST.—Dec. 1.—For Building Fifty Dwelling-houses. 


Mr. John 


Messrs. M‘Crea & M‘Farland, to Donegall Street, Belfast. 


BLAENCLYDACH.—Nov. 28.—For Building Thirty Cottages. 
Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 
BRADFORD. — For Building Two Warehouses. Messrs. 


Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—Nov. 28.—For Building Warehouse. Messrs. 
Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, Tyrrel Chambers, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—Nov. 29.—For Erection of Building for Nurses. 
at Fever Hospital. Mr. J. H. Cox, Borough Surveyor. 


BRENTFORD.—Dec. 6.—For Paving Footpath. Mr. J. H. 
Strachan, Clifden House, Boston Road, Brentford. 

BRIGHTON.—Dec. 5.—For Building Board Room and 
Offices for the Guardians. Messrs. Nunn & Hunt, Architects, 
129 Queen’s Road, Birmingham. 

BURNLEY.—Nov. 30.—For Building Ladies’ Baths. Mr. 
F. S. Button, Borough Surveyor. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Nov. 30.—For Substructure of Guildhall 
Buildings. Mr. W. M. M. Fawcett, Architect, 1 Silver Street, 
Cambridge. 

CARDIFF.—Nov. 25.—For Building Hotel and. Cottages at 
Cathays. Mr. J. P. Jones, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 

CATFORD.—Dec. 6.—For Building Sorting Office. Mr. 
H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 

CHERTSEY.—Dec. 6.—For Erection of Hospital Buildings 
at Ottershaw. Mr. H. E. Paine, Guildford Street, Chertsey. 


CroypoN.—Dec. 13.—For Erection of Municipal Build- 
ings and Free Library. Mr. Charles Henman, Architect, 
64 Cannon Street, E.C. 

DARLASTON.—Dec. 6.—For Building Board Schools. Mr. 
C. W. D. Joynson, Architect, Darlaston, 

DARTFORD.—Nov. 28.—For Concrete Steps and other 
Works at Gore Farm. Messrs. A. & E. Harston, Architects,_ 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

FELLING.—Nov. 28.—For Additions, &c., to Board Schools... 
Mr. H. Miller, C.E., School Board Offices, Felling, R.S.O., co. 
Durham. 

FINSBURY PaRK.—Dec. 13.—For Building Public Con- 
veniences. Architect’s Department, London County Council, . 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

FROME, — Nov. 28. — For Building Showyard for the 
Somerset Agricultural Association. Mr. Cottam, Surveyor, 
Bridgwater. 

HATHERLEY.—Dec. 5.—For Building Farmhouse. Mr. 
Ernest F. Hooper, Architect, Chagford. 

HOLBORN.—Nov. 29.—For Construction of Public Under- 
ground Conveniences. The Engineer to the Commissioners of 
Sewers, Guildhall, E.C. : 

HytTHE.—Dec. 11.—For Constructing Sewers. 
Wilks, 2 Douglas Avenue, Hythe, Kent. 

ILKESTON.—Jan. 1.—For Building Hospital. Mr. C. W. 
Hunt, Architect, 36 Station Road, Ilkeston. 

KINGSTON-ON- THAMES. -— Nov. 28. — For Construction of 
Steel and Iron Bridge over Hogg’s Mill River. The Borough 
Surveyor 

LONDON.—Dec. 9.—For Building Superstructure of Addi- 
tions to Public Record Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, H.M. 
Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

NEwry.—Dec. 1.—For Enlarging Victoria Hotel. Mr. 
Banks, C.E., Chichester Street, Belfast. 

NUNEATON.—Nov. 29.—For Building Lodge and Chapel, 
Supplying and Fixing Wrought-iron Hurdle Fencing, and 
Levelling and Draining at proposed Cemetery. Mr. I. W. 
Oakey, 5 Newdegate Street, Nuneaton. 

OKEHAMPTON.—Nov. 29.—For Building Hospital, Officers’ 
Quarters, Guard and Mess Rooms, &c., at Artillery Camp. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. R. Purchas, Royal Engineers’ Office, Towns 
Barracks, Exeter. 

ORPINGTON.—Dec. 6.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Board School. Mr. G. St. Pierre Harris, Architect, : Basing- 
hall Street, London, E.C. 


Mir. “Ey Se 


THE BLACKMAN VENTILATING CO., A 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 

Instaliations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, 

Builders, and others who are practically ‘interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


2 WARMING AND VENTILATING /Z 


f . any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACH MAN, 
Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


TH: fener BLACKMAN. 


BUACKMAN 


TRADE MARK 


Head Office: 63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW. 
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OLDHAM.—Dec. 5.—For 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Extension of Board School. 
Messrs. Wild, Collins & Wild, Architects, 


15 Clegg Street, 


Rees ae) 
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BEVERLEY. 


For Heating the Extension of Male Infirmary of the East 


Oldham. Riding County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. ALFRED BEAUMONT, 
PENARTH.—Nov. 28.—For Building Steam. Laundry, oer , County Surveyor. 
Stables, &c. Mr. R. Pickwell, Bank Buildings, Cardiff. Baird, Thompson & Co., London and Piet £494 0 Oo 
PRESTON.—Nov. 28.—For Alterations to National Schools. Jeakes & Co., London. 427 17 0 
Messrs. Garlftk & Sykes, Architects, 33 Winckley Square, Perkins & Sons, London 3455950 
Preston. Haden & Ons, Manchester f 316 o ne 
RICHMOND.—Dec. 5.—For Laying-out and Draining Wenham & Walters, Croydon . 268 7 2 
J.C. & J. S. Ellis, Sheffield . 260 0 O 
Cemetery Site, Constructing Roads and Footpaths. Mr. ; 
E. J. Love e, Borough Surveyor, Lower Mortlake Road, Wood & Co., Bristol 220° One 
Rick fd a te Taylor, Warrens : : ite) Ao) 
oe ae ies } J. King, Limited, Liverpool 183 10° oO 
SoUTHSEA.—Nov. 29.—For Building Board School for Wright "& Son, aa ’ Mou o 
1,112 Children. Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, Architects, Pru- Newsum, Wood, Dyson & Co., Ldedte! 166 13 10 
dential Buildings, Landport. Jeu. Pickup & Cos i andes tix 00 
STROUD.—Nov. 25.—-For Additions to Board School. Mr. Thos. Green & Sons, L.ééds A 150 0 0 
W.H. C. Fisher, Architect, 6 Rowcroft, Stroud. Watchman & Co., South Shields 143 0 0 
WEST HaAm.—Dec. 13.—For Supplying and Erecting Thomlinson-Walker, York . -?) R305 ID 
Steam Crane and. Weighing Machine, Tip ,Waggons, &c. A. Dougill, Leeds . [338 O 
Mr. Lewis Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, E. E. Appleton, Hull . 130ctsO 
WoopFrorbD.—Dec. 6.—For Installation of Electric Light at King & Co., Hull 125 4 4 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr. R. W. Partridge, Asylums Committee, J. Mallinson, Hull ‘ 120° Bo 
21 Whitehall Place, S.W. Fs Milan, Huddersfield 115-0 0 
WORCESTER.—Nov. 28.—For Enlargement of Crown Post G. F. Wells, Beverley . 113 16 0 
Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office ot Works, 12 Whitehall James Taylor, Beverley , ‘ iz Ir 9 
Place. S.W. G. S. & J. WITTY, Beverley (accepted ) : »/ 100 10S 
YORK.—Nov. 28.—For Works of Sewering. Mr. Alfred CALSTOCK. 


Creer, City Surveyor, Guildhall, York, 


TENDERS. 


BURY. 
For Building Technical School, Bury. 
Architect. Quantities by Architect. 


F. Nuttall, Whitefield, mason. 


Mr, J. CARTWRIGHT, 


For Adding 


Two Classrooms at the Delaware Road and 


Gunnislake Mixed Schools respectively, for the Calstock 


School Board. 


I. Rosekiliy, Gunnislake _. |. : : 
W. H. Higman, Tavistock . : 
Cock & SYMON, Gunnislake (accepted) ’ 


I. Rosekilly . 


Newbury Saw Mill Co., Bury, joiner. 


Cummack Dennis, Bury, bricklayer. 
John Ray, Bury, slater. 
Webb & Co., Bury, ironwork. 

H. Lockwood, Manchester, concrete. 


(WALLWORK NO WELESS sis bs Leah 


“WELLS 
LIGHTS ” 


OVER a 00 


A Few of 
the Largest 
Users are— 


Messrs. 
Chappeli, 
Brass, Bush, 
Holme & King, 
. Kirk & Randall, 
Jackson, 
Mowlem, 
Lucas, 
Lucas & Aird, 
Pearson, 
peas, 


Fizbock’ 
Monk & Newall, 
sean & Son, 

¢ Wilson, 
ee x Lee, 

Wall, and 


Many Others. 


ele GOVERNMENTS. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring dis- 
credit on our system. All the UNIQUE 
FEATURES in our Lamps, the outcome of 
long and ba aug experience, are 


PROTECTED oven §0 ssp voties PATENTS. 


"NO POWER POWER NOR CONNECTIONS REQUIRED. 
SIMPLE, SAFE, STRONG, EFFICIENT. 


& Co., Limited, 
Cardiff. 


W. H. HIGMAN (accepted) ) . 


J. Hopkins & SON, Cowbridge (accepled) . 


Delaware Road. 


. £4230 0 
ANA ate 16 
294,10 oO 
Gunntislake. 
ry > 525 Oo, oO 
fo) 


441 Io 
COW BRIDGE. 


For Additions to Crown and Anchor, for Messrs. W. W. Nell 


Messrs. VEALL & SANT, Architects, 


. £188 0 oO 


HEATING 


cere APPARATUS. 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH? SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN, 


Considerable. Reduction in Prices, 
Improved Design and Action. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


! sverpool:—40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St. 


Manchester —Nerman Rowley, 3 Barton House, | 
Deansgate. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


Every kind of Heating Appliance | 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
near Manchester. 


"STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 


Hot Water Heaters. 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c. 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratison application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. | 
30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITKCT. } cs py, LONDON.’ 
A. C. WELLS & CO., derPentcenbae { ; MEY 23,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. '™, B. Sipe elh aolocoen, pom or. No Pay. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


EL 


KING’S LYNN. 


CARDIFF. 
Lodge for the West Norfolk and Lynn 


For New Steam Bakery and Stabling at Romilly Crescent, for | For Building Porter's 


Mr. Lewis Ellis. _ Messrs. VEALL & SANT, Architects, Hospital. Mr. D. CLAck, Architect, King’s Lynn. 
Cardiff. Quantities supplied. Quantities not supplied. 

Lattey & Co., Cardiff . ; A : » £679.64 -'o Bardell Brothers, King’s Lynn £558 0 Oo 

W. Symonds, Cardiff . : . 649 0 O W. H. Brown, King’s Lynn 547-010 

E. GIBBs, Cardiff (accepicd ) E » 262770000 R. Dye, King’s Lynn . . 520 0 fo 

Jarvis & Melton, King’s Lynn 458 0.0 

DOVER, Read & Wildbur, King’s Lynn . 452 10 O 

For Supply of Pumps for Drainage Works, for the Dover R. FAYERS, King’s Lynn (accepted ) 435.0 0 


Town Council. LLANDILO. 


Simpson & Sons . : < : . 


325 © 9 For Erection of Two Semi-detached Villas, for Dr. Lloyd and 

Watson & Son. - Spgs 275 0 0 Dr. Morgan. Mr. Davi JENKINS, A.R.ILB.A., M.S.A,, 
A. L. THomas & Son (accepted). PLS» 0 Architect, Llandilo. 

Thomas Bros. . : ; Mee 2e3 GO. yO 


ECCLES. 
For Lowering, &c., of Barton Lane, Eccles. 
TURLEY, Surveyor. 


Price & Deakins : Per2075° "0. O 
A. MEREDITH, Newbridge- on- Wye (accepted) . 2,060 0 Oo 
For Alterations and Additions to No. 30 New Road, Llandilo, 


Mr. ARTHUR (oe 


C. J. Wills, Sale : 3 - na 648 9 1 for Messrs. D. E. Williams & Co., Hosiers. Mr. DAvID 
W. H. Pickin, Northwich . ° . : 1,629 18 6 JENKINS, A.R.I.B. A M.S.A. , Architect, Llandilo. 

Haves Bros. , Stockport A ee? ; : 1,335, 19 oO D. Evans . F . £450 0 0 
&. Braddock, Wigan. F LLAAG 8 oO D. Jones . : " ; F 425 q108 0 
Snape & Son, Eccles : : : : 1,535. :9) 6 |) ThomassBros., ©: 300 0 oO 
R. LOMAX, Eccles (accepted) . . i 10688973578 EVAN JONES, Lampeter (accepted ) 2651 0 <0 


LONDON. 
For Extension of Dust Destructor Apparatus and Enclosures, 
George Yard, Whitechapel, for the Whitechapel District 
Board of Works. Mr. WM. LA RIVIERE, Surveyor to the 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
For Additions to the Anchor and Hope Hotel, Gorleston Pier, 
for Messrs. Lacon & Co. Messrs. BOTTLE & OLLEY, 
Architects, Great Yarmouth. 


Board, 15 Great Alie Street. Quantities by Mr. Herbert 

J. Leggett, Great Yarmouth , ‘ , £1,645 0. 0 O. Ellis A Bénchiuvche Sirests y 
J. Rand, Great Yarmouth . < : 0,CO2FHR Oo) int “Calnan & Co. £2 056 0 0 
R. Eastoe, Great Yarmouth . Td asic. 6 J. Greenwood 1,947 0 0 
J. W. COCKRILL & Co., Gorleston (accepted) . Eassise Oo} FF ar J. Wood 1,921 te 
T. Howes, Great Yarmouth (withdrawn) . PAZQ 00 .10"| J. Morter ; L791 0 0 
J. Perry & Co. 1,749 0 0 
INVERNESS. G. Linn & Son . 1; 700%. @: 70 
For Supply of a 15-ton Steam Roller, for the Inverness Police | J, Outhwaite & Son . 1,698 o a 
Commissioners. W. Gladding 1,687 0 oO 
‘Wallis & Stevens, Leeds .- . : -£420 0 0, Ashby & Horner 1,610 0 0 
T. Green & Son, Leeds . . , +°415 0 0 A, Eaton & Co. ; : ‘ f se 1,55 t0 0 BO 
Fowler & Co., Leeds ROSCOE Os. iT Litho, SUS ag? yo ORT tae CURSE FO NEE A Fre a Boe aes 

¥ AVELING &. PORTER, Rochester. (accepted ) 400 0 o| Ironwork. 

C. Burrell & Son, 1o-ton roller, single enced 28 2s. 6d., | Goddard, Massey & Warner, Nottingham 1,595 I0° 7 
double cylinder, £371 17s. 6d, Manlove, Alliott & Fryer, Nottingham 1,236 17 0 


THE DENSMORE. 


- THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


TO ARCHITECTS,—If you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 


THE MANGOTSFIELD 


(BEt(STOL GRANITE). 


Hard as Granite, hut Non-Slippery. 


No Stone gives such satisfaction for 


The Machine may then be returned if not) 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years tree of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge—thus one mahi chet ned per- 

~forms the work of two oo ry machine 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK, 

If yourequireanythingin Typewriting Supplies, 
give us a calland look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
51 CRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Tuition ey to Shorthand Writers on application 
ffice. Telephone No. 11821. 


STEPS, LANDINGS, ENGINE BEDS, 


Sinks, Troughs, Plinths, Bases, Girder Beds, 
and Arehitectural Work generally. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR STREET WORK. 
References to Urban and Local Authorities in all 
parts of the Kingdom. 

Quarries— Mangotsfield. Winterbourne, and Frenchay. 
Prices on application to Manager, 
WALTER PAYNE, 

The Mangotsfield Pennant Stone Company (Ltd.), 
DOWNEND, BRISTOL. 


BUILDING IN WINTER. 


ANDALL’S SOLUTION FOR’ MORTAR 
Excels Cement, at Quarter Cost. Hardens Stone, 
DEPOT:—KENTISH TOWN ROAD, N.W. 


Office: ROCKHILL, HIGHGATE Roan. 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 
Dw JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 


21 =PRIZE MEDALS. 


The 


Most. Durable, . 
Economical, Simple, 
and Efficient Range in the 


Market. 


LICHT 
LE AUTAL AEA oh 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


They are Portable, cannot 

get out of order, will Cure 

Smoky Chimneys, and have 

larger Ovens and Boilers 
than any others. 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING GO., LIM., 227* HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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LO ND egaires 


For Building Board School for 1,200 Children, Hugon Road, 


Wandsworth Bridge Road, Chelsea. 


Architect. 
J. & M. Patrick . £20,643 
B. E. Nightingale . 19,778 
Brass & Son 18,868 
Foster & Dicksee 18,725 
H.:Lovatt 18,443 
Treasure & Son 18,218 
‘Mowlem & Co. 18,102 
E. Triggs . 18,037 
Kirk & Randall 17,434 
J. T. Chappell . 16,849 
J. F. Collinson . 16,726 


For Converting and Fitting-up Disused Room in the old 
School Building in Berner Street, Whitechapel, for the 


School Board. 
Peattie & Axtell . 
Gregor & Son 
Calnan & Co. 
Gibb & Co. . 

F. J. Coxhead 


For Providing Cookery Centre in connection with 


mere School, Battersea Park Road. 
First Conzpetition. 
~W. Hammond : : 5 
J. Derry A 
Holloway Bros. 
» Garratt & Sons . , : 5 A 
Second Competition. 
Parsons & Co. r : F .* 
- G. Kent 
Garratt & Sons 
R. Barker 
E. Triggs 
C. Humphrey 


For Works to Premises, Martin’s hes ‘Cannon Street, City. 
3 Crooked Lane, King 


Mr. HERBERT RICHES, Architect, 
William Street. 
J. Greenwood 


For Enlargement of 
Mriuwde lL. ALLEY, 


Hill, by 80 Places. 


LONDON continued. 
Board School, Portobello Road, Notting 
Mr. T. J. ‘BAILEY, Architect. 


Extra tt ear 
in ement,. 
cae ipo iis J. M. Pattinson . . “£25 906 0 O £50'0 oO 
oulto™ £3092 10' oO Foster & Dicksee . ‘ 2,795 90 O 42 0 0 
oO 570 0 oO Johnson & Co. , : 2,730 0 O 24 *O -*O 
oeme) 450 0 oO F, J. Coxhead ‘ 2.629. 1Oo 75° 080 
rome) 31g 0 oO Gregar & Son 2,599 0 Oo 50 0 O 
oeare) 547.90 0 Mowlem & Co. 2,564 0 O 48 0 0 
iy ©) 17,3 ON ZO D. Charteris 2,445 0-0 60 0 O 
oO 545.420 0 Lawrance & Sons ’ 2,408 0 0 47.00 
0 oO 487 90 O| For Enlarging Babies’ Room at ‘Boal School, Lamb Lane, 
Oo Oo 467 0 oO Hackney, and providing Additional Cloak-room Accommo- 
eee, 319: 507 0 dation. 
12 7 318 12 9] Grover & Son £350 uO 
C. Cox : 4.) 342! O830 
Norris & Luke 27:3 ONO 
F. Britton 263 I0 oO 
.£384 0 o| For Providing Coikngs! of Pibron Pincet and for Match- 
294" 0% 0 boarding the Ceilings at Board: ‘School, Shillington Street, 
290 0 O Battersea. 
22 0 Oo Fibrous Plaster. Match-boarding. 
197 0 0 Mowlem & Co... £295 0 0 £236 0 0 
B. E. Nightingale 292 0 O 165 0 oO 
the Latch- D. Charteris . 230 0 O 206 oO oO 
Holloway Bros. 229 0 0 260 0 oO 
W. Hammond 228 0 oO 244 0 0 
£375 0 0 Lathey Bros. 210 0 O 235 0 0 
j 363 o o | For Providing New ie Plaster Ceilings in the Boys and 
Infants’ Departments .of the Old Portion of the Highway 
344 9 0 
310 0 0 School, St. rises: -in-the.East. 
Calnan & Co... : £268 ome) 
‘ S. Corfield (Jackson’ 5). .198 .o oO 
335. ome 5 a ae s) I17I GO 
oFt ae | OU a Nigar 6 CO, : 197, O90 
250° 12 White & Son 142 0 0 
290 oO Sih bel il. (Robey: 140 0 0 
a Ae 4 ; For Furniture of the Pare Street Model Ladera house, for 


Faulkner & Son . 
Cooper & Holt 
(@) 


fe) E. Ewin & Co. 


W. & Cz Nightingale 


the County Council. , 


. £300 oO 
300 oO 
202 10 

65 oO 


9000 


———— 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 33.; or with Receipt. 58. 
L OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
~ BPRAGUR’S TABLED, upon leegape es cic or stamped di-ected 
envelope. 


<POTTISWOODE & 60, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


“Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


Iilustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON E.C. 


SSNS 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


‘Price 2s.—Oiice, 175 Strand, London, W.C, | London— Great New Street, Fleet Street, #.C. Srapher, 21 Oursitoy Rivcok hoy 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch, 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


‘Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” for 
1893. 

Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s..1d. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


W. PALMER, 


Manufacturer 
Indicators, 


RIC 
ct \ Burglar, Fire, and 


other Alarms, Telephones, and 
Speaking Tubes. Estimates on application, 


130 BURDETT ROAD, MILE END, LONDON, E. 


CaTALOGUE SENT DREE ON APPLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE'S POMTIATSIBX STH XG 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards. T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OTL. COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom — 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY (*Givix* 


GIVEN. 
48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 


~ | STRODE & Go. (access), ONDON, 


STONE DEPOT. 
_ GETHING & GRICE, 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 
Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
Colour and Durability. 


London Offices: 201 WARWICK RD. 


Palettes, Slant 


And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithograpbed by return of 
post certain. 

Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 
SHAKESPEARE + 
PRINTING -WORKS, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


ae 


Manufacturers of 


CBURGR RURNITORE 


BE ! 
&ARS DUNCANNON S? LONDON,W.C. 


UANTITIES, &c.,, ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithogra: iy) at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 


“Quantities '' Box, 14in. by 9in. by Sin. neat and strong drop 
toes at 23. 6d. each; six for 12s. or made to order. Plans 
ed, reduced, enlarged, coloured. . HARDAKER,,; Blectro- 
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13. 


LONDON—continued. 
For Reconstructing Portion of the [rongate Sewer, for the 


County Council. 
T. Adams 
BY Sees... ; : 
William, Son & Wallington 
j. Dickson «. : 
J. Mowlem & Co. 


For Erection of Piano Factory at Hampstead, 
Wheeler. Messrs. SALTER, ISsoTT & SALTER, Architects, 


13 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras. 
G. A. Ellt, Hampstead 
‘Rowe Bros., Camden Town 
A. Salter, Hampstead P : : 
H. DAVENALL, Hampstead (accepted ) 
J. Steed, Camden Town : 


For Alterations, Repairs, Decorations, Outside Pointing and 
Painting, &c., to 60 New Broad Street, City, under the 


for Mr. Hill. 


: PETERBOROUGH. 
, For Building Two Dwelling-houses, Orton Road, Peterborough, 
Mr. J. G. STALLEBRASS, Architect, North 


Superintendence of .Mr. HERBERT RICHES, Architect and 
Surveyor, 3 Crooked Lane. 


T. Osborn & Sons, Lower Thames Street -£175 10 oO 


TORQUAY. 


. £26,141 0 6 Street, Peteroorough. 

) 25:003- 0. 0 Hipwell, Wisbech 4 : : ; - £420 0 oO 
57,955 .,05.0 Rowe, Peterborough ; é : ; 7 CATS ao 
16,989 0 oO Falkner, Peterborough 388 0 oO 
16,812 0 oO ae pple oe ele bom ole 

| harpe, Peterborough . 375 Io oO 

ony Mra | Haden, Peterborough . ar 0° 

| Sibley, Peterborough . 37552 Onno 

| Gray, Peterborough 369 0 O 

’ me) 

eee 5 6. Kidd, Peterborough 3660 0 

Sh Kh Geto Nichols, Peterborough 355 0 Oo 

é iG Binder, Peterborough . 3 354 90 oO 
Sa 2 ea See Peterborough 

908 0 oO pperson, Peterborough . 349 15 oO 

Guttridge, Peterborough 340 O O 

Noble, Peterborough : 4 . poo 10, 0 

Bridgefoot, Peterborough , . ; eRe (OO 

WRIGHT, Peterborough (accepted) aa SOG. Ov. 0 


“Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” 


For Works at the Workhouse, Reeve’s Place, for the Guardians 
Mr. FRANCIS J. SMITH, 
Architect, 170 Great George Street, Westminster. 


of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 


J. IvoRY, Great Cambridge Street (accepted) . £487 10 0 
Contract B.— Engineering Works. 
TILLEY & SONS, Walbrook (accepied ) 


For Alterations to Wards 3 


Street, Homerton, for the Guardians of Hackney Union. 


G. Wates, Hackney 

A. Porter, Tottenham . 

G. Flaxman, Southgate Road 

T. White & Son, Bow . ‘ : 


SHEFFIELD BRos., Stoke Newington (accepted) 


H. Wall & Co., Kentish Town 
NEWTON 


Limited. 
Quantities by Mr. 


For Alterations at 7 Strand, Torquay, for the Dairy Company, 
Messrs. E. APPLETON & SON, Architects. 


C. Sewell Appleton. 
Contract No. 1. 


Contract A. | Weeks. 
Goss Bros., Torquay -£947'10 oO 16 
R. F. Yeo, Torquay . : : -* 950: 0 0 13 
1,266 13 10, S. HAWKINS, Chelston* . 970 0 oO 10 
. ich. Rabbich & Brown, Paignton 897 I0 oO 13 
and 4, at their Infirmary, Hig By Palle, Torquay oe ; MO i 3 
. F. Matthews, Babbacombe . 890 0 o 14 
ve 12 
£123 . i Contract No. 2. 
; : Weeks. 
120% 01-2" Goss Bros, horquay, ~LT40 63,0 16 
82 pF 5) elneeee eo. orauay~ ont), 41125 eGarO 13 
fe og F. Matthews, Babbacomb 100 0 O are 
Bere | Rabbich & Brown, Paignton 98 0 Oo 13 
ABBOT. | 5. HAWKINS, Chelston* . gl If oO 10 


For Additions to Wolborough National Schools, Newton — 
Messrs. J. W. ROWELL & SON, Architects, 


Abbot, 
Newton Abbot. 
“C. Stevens, Newton Abbot . 
J. A. Stacey, Newton Abbot , ; 
L, BEARNE, Newton Abbot (accepfed ) 


' For Stabling, &c., for 


. £687" 0. 0 Mr. HERBERT RI 
638. 0: oO 
550. .0° OF Lowes 


* Accepted, time being the essence of the contract. 


T. Osborn & Sons, Woodford, Essex . 


WANSTEAD. 
Mr. John Maughfling, Wanstead, Essex. 
CHES, Architect, 3 Crooked Lane. 
. £683 00 
t of four tenders received. 


TLANDCEMENT 


gs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
& less than 10 per cent. residue. 
~ Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
\ Cardiff and Hereford Water 
A’ Works. 
& Specially adapted for Con- 
@ crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


f ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMEAT 
# Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per squareinch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
Z carrying,and cheapestCement 

3 in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


PILKINGTON & 66, 


(ESTABLISHED 1828), 


Monument Chambers, 


PATENT 
ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


STREET, 
LONDON, 


aA 7a SG 
os 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and \77 


Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


MARBLES 
always en hand. 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pane, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMORGERY. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 

Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 

Breweries, 
Lavatories, 


Full 

particulars 
can b2 obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to iG 

PALMERSTON 
BUILDINGS, 

ULD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 


JOHN CLARKE, 
Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 
Manufacturer of every de- 
scription of useful 
and orna- 
mental 


Sieves, 
Lime €creens, 
Special low Quotations 
fcr Wire work for the protec- 


Lists and I)lustrations post free on amplication. 
Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per toot super. Estab. 1855. 
Telegraphic Address: “‘ Pheasantry, London.” Special 
aitention given to Architects’ Designs. 


Loy) Joingry Works, 
MwA Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.) (1871. 
Telegrams :— == Telophone:— 
“LIMMER, LONDON.” br 862. 


ORMOF BCOCE 


& MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, &.O. 


COMPRESSED 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake > 
Unrivalledfor Quality ,Colour, and Durablity, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
~ International Exhibition, 
STN London , 1862. 
Sh\\ “Model Dwelling,’’ New- 
rhe. i castle Exhibition 1887. 


ms Z) LIGHT SEA GREEN. fay 
ge DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


DARK GREEN. B 


For PRICES AND THRMS APPLY TO THE SEORBTARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60., 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


G. CHANT, 
Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interier 
Woodwork 
Designs and Prices on application. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, Lendon, W.C. 
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WALTHAMSTOW. 

For Erection and Completion of Church Buildings, Markhouse 
Road, Walthamstow, for the Trustees of the United 
Methodist Free Churches. Mr. J. WILLIAMS DUNFORD, 
M.S.A., Architect and Surveyor, 100C Queen Victoria 


Street. 
Extra for Malm 
Church Buildings. Facing. 

John Allen & Sons, Kilburn + £59050 “ONL 56 Motto 
A. G. Barton, Walthamstow ¥ 13;907210 0 20 oO 
W. Marriage, Croydon « 3,550 9 O Bo rEO ti 
L. H. Lipscomb, Walthamstow . 2,955 O oO 40:00 
G.:H. Martin & Co., Croydon . 2,753 0 0° 330: ‘0-0 
W. Tout, Hendon : > 2,625=0'8 o = 
W. Watling & Son, W althamstow 2,580 0 O An FOO 
A. Martin, “Battersea ; . 2,476 °o- Oo 28 10° oO 
Tolden Hipwell, Wisbech a 12,4700 0 35°00 
Edward Good, Walthamstow . 2,470 0 o A220 %o 
F. J. COXHEAD, Leytonstone* . 2,343 oOo oO 40 0 0 
Brown & Co., Newington 253420 To 45 00 


"* Accepted (including | facings). 
For Alterations, &c., at The Chequers Tavern, Walthamstow, 


for Messrs. Thorne Bros. Messrs. LEE & Pain, 

Architects. 

Dearing & Son . t ‘ ° ° A . £935. 000 

Fuller . . «(at ° < ° : . 187075 0;40 

W, Shurmur n < ' ‘ ; wpiwt «702 ow 
WOKING. 


For Building Business Premises, Chertsey Road, for’ Messrs. 
Saul Brothers. Mr, R. CLAMP, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 


Woking. Quantities by Mr. Edmund Overall, Rugby 

Chambers, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W. C. 
W. H. Gaze, Kingston-on- Thames . £2412 0 Oo 
Wheatley & Sons, East Molesey 7 1,980) #0, 10 
E.' Buckingham & Son, Winchester . SAT SOO >RO 
Jas. Harrison & Son, Woking . < 5 4° /95605 7 oF"'O 
H. Ingram, Woking ; i ‘ : > eANO75 (0550 
A. A. GALE (accepied) — . ; . - 1,625 0.0 


For Gardener’s Cottage at Gunnersland, in the Parish of 


Horsell, for Mr. R. W. Wilkinson. Mr. R. CLAMP, 
Architect, Woking. 
Gay BROTHERS, Knaphill (accepted ). . £206 0 0 


WOKING — continued. 
For Building a New Club for The Woking Liberal Club 
Building Company, Limited. Mr. R. CLAMP, Architect, 


Woking. 
A. A. Gale e os Sane ere efeatie . £1,065. 0710 
H. Ingram 3 eee Ay i Pe? a . 945 90 Oo 
W.R. Roake . * . : 890 0 oO 
C. Fifield . : : “ 830 10 © 
W. J. BUTT, Woking (accepted ) - 785 0 O 


For Additions to Holly Bank, St. John’s, for Rev. A. B. 
Goulden. Mr. R. CLAmpP, Architect, Woking. 
A. A. GALE, Woking (accepted) . , 


WREXHAM. 
Chapel, Penygelli, Wrexham. Messrs. 


-£498 0 o 


For Building Baptist 


LasH & GANT, Architects, Temple Row, Wrexham. 

Quantities by Architects. 
Samuel Moss, Coedpoeth . ‘ é : . £790 0 © 
Watkin Jones, Ruabon J : . . » 685 12 o 
Hughes & Owen, Wrexham : : ‘ » 683 18 9 
Phillip Jones, Coedpoeth : » 65010 oO 
JOHN HARRISON, Coedpoeth (az cepted) - 645 0 oO 
Seth Jones, Coedpoeth ; ; : « 621 ty GO 


TRADE NOTES. | 


THE Barrow Island School is being warmed and ventilated 
by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by 
Mr, E. H. Shorland, of Manchester: 

THE York City Council have accepted the tender of Messrs. 
Goddard, Massey & Warner, of Nottingham, at 2,272/. 10s., for 
the plant. and machinery required for a six-cell refuce- destructor 
at Foss Islands. 

THE old bridge across the river Clyde, khowd as Rutherglen 
Bridge, is about to be taken down and replaced by a handsome: 
granite bridge of three spans of go feet, 100 feet and 90 feet 
respectively, and having a width of 60 feet between the parapets, 
The new bridge has been designed by Messrs, Crouch & Hogg, 
C.E., Glasgow, and the contract has been let to Messrs. Morri- 
son & Mason, Limited, the price being nearly 63,000/. 

IN connection with the sale of coals, &c., in vehicles, the 
Union Tare Indicator Company, Adelaide Street, Gibbet 
Street, Halifax, draw the attention of local authorities, coal 
merchants, colliery proprietors and others to their patent tare 


H. HEIM’S ** 


J. MAIN & CO’S. 


GALVANISED 


PATENT SMOKE -CONSUMING|IRON ving wed SHEDDING. 


CALORIFER | 


CENTRAL HEATING APPARATUS, 
SUITABLE FOR 
CHURCHES, HALLS, INFIRMARIES, 
And similar Bniieiee: 
UNEQGUALLED FOR ECONOMY AND PERFECT CONTROL. 


Can be applied in connection with my 


PERFECT SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. 


FOR WAREHOUSES, WORKSHOPS, MACHINERY 
SHEDS, LANDING STAGES. 


STEEL AND IRON BRIDGES 
For Passenger and Carriage Traffic. 


Recently sunplied to the Grand Hotel, Cromer: Ladies?’ 
pM ele Co., itRSS Sloane Gardens Bouse. 


GRATES 42> 
STOVES. 


33 & 97 OXFORD STREET, W. Workshops:—DEAN STREET. 


4. ©. EDWARDS, RUABON. 
SANITARY WARE,y foiiacecoonet vee 


&c., for Sewerage and Drainage Works, BONDING BRICKS for HOLLOW WALLS, Glazea 
Ventilating DAMP-PROOF COURSES, Edwards’s Automatic TROUGH FLUSHING CLOSET|{Jiti11114) 


(Adame’s Patent), DEAN’S Patent Grease TRAPS, DURRAN’S PATENT. GULLY, DAVIES’S 
PATENT RECEIVER, TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY TOPS in. Red and Buff, &c. 


Ze eee 


Full Particulars Post Free. 


With Plain and Ornamental E Hand Rails. 
i eo Entrance Gates and caplet 


ih a 
: a mM 


ih 2 


Se He LEN eae HeA Hes I NE Ney NN 


5 
’ 


: Catalogues on edaticatic P i 
77a Queen Victoria, Sureet,.. P onaen, E.C, 
Works:—POSSIL PARK, GLASGOW. 


The products of these works comprise every requisite that can be madein clay for building purposes. 


as > 
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indicator for indicating the tare-weights of animals and vehicles. defective that the gases of combustion filter through the walls ; 


Should a change of animal take place the indicated tare-weight 
can be altered by simply removing the lock and bar from the 
indicator, and turning the wheel or wheels in any direction so 
as to produce the figures required. After this operation, which 
only occupies a few seconds, the lock and bar are replaced in 
their original positions. According to the Weights and 
Measures Act, 1889, it is compulsory that the tare of all 
vehicles used in the weighing of coals, &c., for sale should have 
the tare clearly indicated thereon. The indicators are extremely 
inexpensive. 

THE New Laboratory, Queen’s College, Belfast, is to be 
ventilated on the latest and most advanced principle. Messrs. 
Baird, Thompson & Co., of London and Glasgow, have been 
entrusted with the contract, their patent “ Grahtryx” Venti- 
lators being used for the extraction of the vitiated air, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


ORDERS have been received by Messrs. Stephens, Bastow & 
Co., Limited, of Montpelier, Bristol, for the erection of additions 
to the Marlborough College, at a cost of 12,6007. This firm 
built the chapel for the same college, under Messrs. Bodley, 
A.R.A., and Garner, Gray’s Inn, London, who are the architects 
for the present work. 


THE Bath Town Council intend to apply to the Local 
Government Board for a loan of 21,4242, being one-sixth of 
- the total estimated cost of a new pauper lunatic asylum, near 
Bishop’s Lydeard, Somerset. 
A GRANT of 1,000/. has been made by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge towards the building fund of the 


Training College for Church of England Schoolmasters, to be 
erected at Bangor. 


THE City Surveyor of Coventry reports that during the year 
plans had been sanctioned for the erection of 152 dwelling- 
houses, being a decrease of 432 on a previous year and thirty- 
ix on the year 1890. 

THE British Medical Fournal alleges that defects of con- 
‘struction are too often to be found in the barrack-like blocks of 
“model dwellings” in which the artisan population of the 
metropolis is destined in future to be housed. “ Scamping,” it 
‘says, “is general ; soil-pipes are carried inside instead of out ; 
dirt is used instead of mortar; the pargeting of flues is so 


the party walls themselves are defective ; and there are serious 
errors in the plan of the drainage. The evil is one that 
urgently calls for remedy. The design should be first passed 
by the local medical officer of health; the local sanitary 
officers should have the general supervision of the structure 
during erection, and before the block is occupied the medical 
officer of health should give his certificate that it is in: all 
respects fit for occupation.” The charge made is too vague and 
sweeping to be considered as applicable to the majority of 
model dwellings in the metropolitan area. Such alleged evils 
could not have escaped attention long before now. 


IN view of the need of increased workhouse accommodation 
at Stockport, the Board: of Guardians have decided to offer a 
premium for the best set of plans for such buildings on the 
present site and adjacent Jand as would embody the suggestions 
likely to meet the requirements of the Local Government 
Board. 

THE last fantastic decision of the London County Council 
would, the Evening Standard says, be comic, were it not that 
the unfortunate ratepayers will have to bear the burden of the 
experiments designed. Instead of the sound system of asking 
contractors to tender for work, some too industrious amateurs 
on the Council.-have formed a committee, and are going them- 
selves to direct enormous enterprises, of the nature of which 
they know ncthing. The old plan of tender is good, for this 
reason : the architect makes his plans, and roughly estimates 
the cost of them ;. firms’ tender ; it is seen whether the tenders 
are fair, and, under ordinary circumstances, the lowest tender, 
if from a responsible firm—and, as arule, only firms of position 
are invited to compete—is accepted. When an amateur com- 
mittee propose to do contractor’s work, and take the direction 
of intricate affairs with nojsingle detail of which they are 
acquainted, it may be judged with what degree of efficiency and 
economy these affairs will be conducted. 


SPEAKING of the Labour Commission, the Evening Standard 
says :—The question was asked whether in the best shops in 
London some of the best men got no more than the minimum 
wage, and the reply to this was that “the trades unions desired 
that no man should earn more than enough.” The meaning of 
this is plain, and it is an iniquitous encouragement of laziness 
and scamped work. To keep everything at a dead level is 
apparently the wish of the unions. A joiner or stonemason, 
for instance, may develop a taste for carving, for the production 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


STAINED 
GLASS, 


London Sample 


Room :— < 
NS x A9 Farringdon St., B.C. a : 
Of — moma | § cs 
7 Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 7 = 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, se Waren z 
= CHANNEL CONDENSATION x= 
NIGHTINGALE’S) & anes, AB pa = 
EVER FIRM <= 
Bevelled Wood Block —% = = 
Flooring. oe igen = 
REGD. No. 60,808, = B fms raf 

Sole Proprietors :— ~~ | = 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., e | 2 a 
Gt. Grimsby. = = 

SPHCIALTY— } = 

“* Baltie 


Prize Medat, 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 
Sanitary Exhibi- 
tions, 1885 and 1886, 


USED BY H.M. GOVERNMENT FOR THE LAST 12 YEARS, 


AND SPECIFIED GENERALLY WHERE FIRST-CLASS WORK IS REQUIRED. 


Proofs ce ls. each (thin Plate Paper). 

ap (Special), price 2s. 6d. each (thick 
-Plate Paper). Size, 20 inches by 36 
inches. Framed and Glazed in 
Oak, Complete, 1 inch, 12s. 
each. Ditto, 1} inch, 
. 14s. each. Ditto, 
14. inch, 17s. 


Tllustrated Catalogue can be obtained post free from the Inventors and Patentees, 


WM. EDGCUMBE RENDLE & O60., 


Westminster Chambers, 5 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


J. P. KNIGHT, R.A. 
Dedicated, by Special Permission, to 


VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., 4.0.8, 
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of artistic work, which will be a delight to those for whom the 
labour is expended, and which will open out for the man—cr 
should open out for him—a path to prosperity, by the cultivation 
of his gift or his accomplishment. The artisan may elevate 
himself to the rank of artist, benefiting himself, his family and 
all who are brought into contact with him ; but this, it appears, 
the trades unions will not have. There are idle, clumsy, 
drunken members, as well as industrious, skilful, sober ones, 
and the evidence taken shows that the desire of the unions is 
not to elevate the former, but to degrade and put hindrances 
in the way of the latter. 


ELECTRICAL. 


A BILL is proposed to be promoted for Parliamentary powers 
tor the construction of an underground electric railway com- 
mencing ata point in close proximity to Clapham Junction, 
and passing thence v7d South Kensington to a point near the 
Great Western Railway Company’s terminus at Paddington. 

AT the first meeting of the Dundee Gas Commission, as now 
constituted, the engineer submitted a report showing that 
electric current had been applied for for 870 lamps of 16 candle- 
power, or their equivalents, and that the engineer had been 
informed of 300 more. This is in addition to arc-lights, of 
which there will probably be sixteen. 

THE work of completing the installation for the lighting 
of the streets in the central districts of Glasgow by electricity 
is being rapidly pushed forward, and already the iron boxes in 
which the wires are placed have been laid underneath the foot- 
pavements in many of the principal thoroughfares. The lamp- 
pillars for the new light will stand over “21 feet high, and as a 
first instalment 106 of these lamps are to be fitted up. The 
pillars will be placed at the kerb of the foot-pavement. 

AT the meeting of the Worcester Watch Committee it was 
« resolved to recommend the City Council to purchase Powick 
Mills, on the river Teme, for the purpose of electric lighting, 
at a cost of 5,000/., and to accept an alternative tender by the 
Brush Company amounting to 23,209/. It was stated that by 
utilising the water-power of the Teme for generating the 
electricity a saving of 1,416/. per annum would be made. 

IN a lecture on artificial light given at Chelmsford Mr. 
R. E. Crompton said it was only during the last 100 years that 
the supply of artificial light had become an impcrtant question. 


2a TnL cnn£,:,J:£/J*x————_—————————— 


It was not until 1820, when the Argand lamp was invented, that 
a book could be read with any degree of comfort by artificial 
light. A few years afterwards gas was first used, and the 
electric light was discovered about the same time by Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, but it was not much utilised until about twelve 
years ago, simply because they did not know any way of 
producing the light at a sufficiently low cost. 

AT the meeting of the Coventry City Council two monster 
petitions were presented in favour of the Corporation entering 
into some arrangement with Mr. Baker, proprietor of the tram- 
ways, whereby his proposals for substituting electric traction 
for steam and providing a cheap and efficient service might be 
carried out. The petitions were referred to the General Works 
Committee, who have appointed a deputation to inspect. and 
report upon the electric traction of Mr. Baker, which is in use 
at Leeds, and also the system used at Walsall. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Glasgow Police Board have remitted to a special com- 
mittee to consider and report on the whole subject of the puri- 
fication of the Clyde, and to prepare a complete scheme for 
dealing with the sewage of the city. 

THE Castleford Local Board have decided to make applica 
tion to borrow 7,800/. for the following local improvements :— 
2,500/., for the erection of public baths ; 3,4c0/., for the repair- 
ing of Carlton Street, &c. ; 1,180/., for Albion Street ; and 720/., 
for Leeds Road paving. 

THE council of the Iron and Steel Institute have issued 
official intimation, having received communications from lead- 
ing American engineering and iron and steel societies, an- 
nouncing the intention to hold in connection with the Chicago 
exhibition a series of international congresses on the main 
subjects coming within the scope of the Exposition. The prin- 
cipal congress will take place at Chicago in August next, and 
the American societies offer to entertain British and other 
foreign guests. The council inquire what iron and steel 
masters intend to visit the exhibition, and whether they will 
read papers. 

THE Local Government Board have ordered an inquiry in 
connection with an application from the Featherstone Local 
Board for leave to borrow 2,000. for new board offices and 
other buildings. 
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AT a meeting held in Dingwall it» was resolved to com- | 


municate with Mr. James [raser, C.E., Inverness, to draw up. 
plans of. a bridge between Dingwall and’ the Blackisle for 
ordinary traffic over the Cromarty firth. The Alcaig ferry at 
high tide is about two miles wide, but’ as the firth at that part 
is shallow, it is expected that the construction of embankments 
will reduce the cost of the bridgeway to a comparatively small 
figure. The matter has been remitted to a committee of the 
Town Council and a number of tradesmen in the district to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

THE Ripon Corporation have received from Mr. Thomas S. 
MacCallum, engineer, Manchester, a preliminary report on the 
drainage and sewage disposal of the city. The main object of. 
the scheme is to purify the sewage before it enters the river 
Ure, in order to comply with the requirements of the Local 
Government Board and of the County Council. Intercepting 
sewers are to be constructed, and the scheme will form a basis 
of further extensions. The site suggested for the purification 
works is on the banks of the river Ure, between the main 
sewerage outfall and the river Skell. 

A FIRE broke out at Cardiff Docks on Saturday morning, 
destroying the Merchants’ Exchange and the Bute Offices. The 
damage is estimated at nearly 50,000/. 

IT is intended to hold a festival dinner early in next spring 
in aid of the funds for the completion of the buildings of the 
Great Northern Hospital, Holloway Road. H.R.H. the Duke 
of York has consented to preside on the occasion. The cost of 
the extensions, with furniture and fittings, will be at least 
27,000/., towards which sum only 8,o0o/. has been promised or ° 
received. 


HOLYROOD PALACE. 


ACCORDING to the Scotsman the Board of Works are at 
present carrying out a scheme for the preservation of the 
ceilings and walls of certain portions of the historical apart- 
ments of Holyrood Palace. The most interesting part of the . 
work relates to the fine oak-panelled ceiling in the Queen ' 
Mary’s audience chamber and bedroom, which dates from the 
time of Charles I. Some years ago the roof was damaged by 
water, and since then the rich vermilion and blue colours of the 
panels, and the relief heraldic emblems have been crumbling 
off. No attempt has been made to restore the roof. The aim 
has been to preserve it, and this it is believed has been accom- 
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plished by the careful application to it of several coats of trans- | 
parent varnish. The old stained look of the ceilings has not in 
any way been altered by this operation. The lime-wash which 
was beginning to fall off the walls and roof of Queen Mary’s 
supper-room has been taken off, and the walls and ceiling 
treated in oil-paint in a neutral shade of grey. The orna- 
mented plaster ceilings in Charles I.’s apartments on the first 
floor have been similarly treated, the colour in their case toning 
nicely with the softened white of the walls. The vestibule to 
Mary’s apartments, where the blood-stains are supposed to be 
seen, has had the whitewash also taken off it, and the walls oil- 
painted to resemble other old woodwork similarly treated in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The staircase has been cleaned 
and painted, and the wood-lining of the walls to the picture 
gallery has been treated as it was before in oak wainscot. The 
work is being done by Mr. A. Muirhead, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. W. W. Robertson, of the Board of Works, 
whose care has been that no garish tint or tone should intrude 
to disturb the repose of the aspect of the staircase and rooms 
of the ancient palace. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


WE have received a copy of the new illustrated list of the 
Miiller’s Alpha gas-machine. The method is familiar to many 
under the name of Miiller’s system of gas-lighting for country 
houses. For buildings of whatever kind, whether houses or 
schools or churches, out of reach of gas supply, this apparently 
simple and effective system must be invaluable. A map of 
England and Wales, which accompanies the list, is dotted 
over in all directions, the dots showing a certain number of 
places where the gas-making machines are in use. Notable 
buildings in the United Kingdom and abroad, where they are 
also fixed, are shown among the illustrations, and there is in 
addition an exceedingly long list of testimonials received from 
clients, who all speak in terms of high praise of the system. 


Messrs. P. & W. MACLELLAN, LIMITED, of Glasgow and 
London, have just issued a new stock list of iron and steel with 
strains of rolled girders, zore, bulb-tee and channel beams, 
rails, tee, angle and special sections, flitch plates, chequered 
foot plates, roofing sheets, &c. | Messrs. P. & W. Maclellan are 


manufacturers in iron and steel of girders, bridges, roofs, 
waggons, sleepers, tie-rods, bolts, nuts and rivets, of compound 
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rivetted I-girders, plate and angle girders, patent flooring | persons upon introduction to the managing officer, either per- 
girders, iron and steel roofing, and Maclellan’s fireproof flooring | sonally or by letter, the latter being easily obtainable by any 
and construction, cast-iron columns and beams, &c. one having a sufficiently respectable social status. — Before a 
step from the top is passed, the “ visitor’s credentials ” must 
have been declared to be satisfactory. At the bottom of the 
flight of steps there is a strong iron, or rather steel, grz//e, or 
THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. gate, which can be instantly let down to shut all in or all out. 
THE above is the name that has been given to what can be fitly | The visitor having landed in the first hall, or vestibule, finds 
lled one of the secure “ resources of Civilisation.” where for an | bimself in-a most pleasant sunshine of the electric light, so fitted 
ek. a Ale; tablet tale up that it illumines not only the open spaces, but every nook 
annual payment persons can have their portable treasures taken : q Pee ea } ms 
f with a certainty and handiness that leave nothing to be | 2nd cranny of this underground city of mosaic footways, with 
Ire y a e 2 id. | its streets and lanes of strong-rooms, cash-boxes and untold 
desired. The whole of the arrangéments are underground, 4° ; : 
+ a: a 6a-C} iJ q | Wealth, We are also supplied with both telephone and 
beneath New Stone Buildings, 61-and 62 Chancery Lane, an : ; 
SP ith th ful | electric bell to summon whoever may be required. In the 
rate 2 ata eet pee d ¢ sats Wee ranettinited: Miteda vestibule at the bottom of the stairs our “ education” 
our cousins oft S f bore : 
settee 6. 35 aa Bache may be said to begin with respect to safe deposits. We then 
The entrance from the Lane footway is beneath: a really | Come under the continuous observation of the guardians of the 
bai hicks -ded by finely | establishment. We enter the general waiting-room, and after- 
handsome arch of polished granite, which is guarded by finely BE : Pye 
: The @ is) GP Well-desioned ic | wards the ladies’ and gentlemen’s separate writing-rooms, each 
eggs Sees Detach Be tease ean ne of which has every convenience for reading the newspapers or 
work, which further attracts attention by twe suggestive mottoes. ine Lf : ‘ 8 Pen 
: aint well-known “Safe bind, safe find.” and the | for writing; and if required there are closed boxes where 
One is the quaint well-known “Sa e. bind, safe find,” and the qd on b amined sift “the "auicleemiee E 
other, “Early and provident fear is the mother of safety.” ane lentif 4 bo eae eat nat es rae Mertiené 
Although the first truism is so universal, comparatively few of | V!S!tor : eh ie ib Sea L 5 . a ei 9 a ‘ ety nabe 
us have the least idea whence it originated. It can be traced | T00M S¢ ab tens ; Sta eeneare mena Seanee ie poe ey to 
a long way back, in company. with others quite as popular, ita ee sh oN eae ge © Jed pl f 2 hi 5 Fa SS id 
which we cannot find room for here. It came from old Thomas b raise Re one TN P Oe ane at: ” ; mE as 
Tussar, a farmer-poet, who lived between the years 1523 and mike (ome ri a be pe nf cee Rie 1 ae ae one 
1580, that is, in the early part of the reign of Henry VIII. fe 3 Tose ser eat Bie sean cae etches be hie Tie, 
Curiously enough, it is from a short poem upon—of all other ‘otic ae? de for ee i a Baie f wate i  eomerie 
things—washing, the full text being a couplet, thus :— Onn TIN POSSIDIC, SOL a SUBNS ET 10 RAR. ae ee . 
= ‘ , names that are given to the roms are mostly vestibules and 
ey Anat oa corridors, of the latter of which there are goodly numbers. 
Safe-bind,: safe find. There are also many strong-rooms, occupied by large safes 
The second motto is from a speech of the Right Hon. | containing securities of many kinds, Ze. family documents, 
Edmund Burke, made on the petition of the Unitarians. The | marriage settlements, and so forth. The strong-room depart- 
: ? ms as epee: & ae, 
staircase is broad and is of white marble, with mosaic work to | ment includes places for family plate-chests, many of which are 
set it off. In descending the steps the visitor would never | left under various circumstances, and there is in addition a 
imagine he was going beneath a huge pile of buildings that | cash-box room, in which these useful articles rest every night 
gin going i se Pp g : ry nig 
comprise many storeys above him devoted to lawyers’ offices, | and are removed for business purposes every morning, the 
P y y y ce ¢ _ purp y 8) 
but rather to some subterranean palatial museum of geologiéal arrangement being most convenient to all. 
wonders. Arrived at tne bottom of the stairs, turn whichever Among the numerous articles of value that are in. safe 
. - oS . . . . 
way we may, our eyes rest upon tall, stoutly-built men, clad in | custody here are, in detail, plate, jeweller recious stones, 
vay ys y Pp : A _ are, » Plate, je y, P 
rich, gold-laced uniforms, who are the guardians of the place, | money in coin, cash-boxes, wills, title-deeds, mortgages, re- 
and who keep us well in view whilst we are in their territory. | leases of deeds in law. policies of insurance, notes of hand, 
: P Kept ae y ah? : 
We may as well mention here that admission is only granted to | vouchers, contracts, receipts, business account books, certificates 
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and evidence of marriages, births and deaths, bonds, powers 
of attorney, articles of apprenticeship, letters patent, saving- 
bank books, old letters, manuscripts, papers only to be opened 
after the death of the writer, or some person duly authorised 
for that purpose, historical and costly laces, similar furs, family 
portraits that are to be the better preserved by being faced 
to the wall, oil-paintings of great value, “with many other 
things which it would now be too tedious to write about,” as 
a classical friend puts it in choice Latin. 

' We may draw attention to the fact that below the first floor 
of descent there is another upon precisely the same plan. The 
number of separate safes already fitted in the four strong-rooms 
that we saw, apart from those especially for plate, cash-box, 
&c., rooms, is over 8,000, and there is still space for more. 
But the cry is, “Still they come,” for the premises are being 
considerably enlarged. 

A few words about the fastenings. It need hardly be 
asserted that the locks are all of the best possible kind. All 
the strong-rooms stand upon iron columns, not touching any 
wall, whilst there are clear passages for the armed night patrols 
to walk completely round. In addition to the electricity, there 
is a usual gas arrangement in reserve. Of the strong-rooms 
twelve of them weigh 1,500 tons—that is, 125 tons each. 
Those rooms have locks that are very costly, but very suitable 
for their purpose. These are what are called “Time” locks ; 
that is, each lock has a chronometer movement in it, a 
piece being cut out of the front plate of the steel door just 
large enough for the action of the instrument to be. seen. 
When the door has been locked the “chrono” is set going, 
and in a comparatively short time its mechanism shuts out 
the key of the door, and no unlocking can possibly occur 
until the clock has run the time almost to the minute for which 
it was set.. These locks are made to go from. closing- time on 
Saturday until opening- time on Monday. 

The “corridors” are “nested” with the smaller sized safes. 
There is only one-key to each safe, and the owner or renter of 
the particular safe possesses that key. No one, therefore, can 
open that safe except the lawful owner of the key. In addition 
there is one key which is always kept at the Deposit office, and 
itis known asa “cover” key. The object of the cover key is 
that no safe can be opened till the custodian has unlocked the 
cover, so that although the custodian of the cover key has not 
the slightest chance.of opening any safe, he holds the power of 
preventing the opening of every safe. This precaution is not 
unnecessary, po picker-up of a lost key cannot use it, as he 


comes under supervision and is at once known not to be the 
rightful owner. 

The walls and floors, so to speak, are made of strong double 
boiler plates with steel plates between, and have no connection 
with any other walls. They are proof against all the arts of the 
burglar, and no amount of tunnelling from the outside can > 
affect their security. 

Such is a slight sketch of the Chancery Lane Deposit, and 
we thank the manager for having allowed us to inspect this 
modern wonder of contrivances for security against thieves, 
fire, and every other destructive contingency. 


THE LABOUR COMMISSION AND THE BUILDING 
TRADE, 


ON Tuesday Colonel Stanley Bird, Mr. J. Mowlem Burt (of 
Mowlem & Co.), Mr. G. Grover, Mr. H. J. Wright and Mr. 
J. H. Bridgman, representing the Central Association of Master 
Builders, gave evidence in contradiction and explanation of 
statements made to the Labour Commission by representatives 
of the workmen. 

Mr. Mowlem Burt said the suggestion that there was no 
Government inspection was incorrect, as the inspector visited 
his works once or twice a year, and had in one case ordered 
him to put up fencing to protect the men against danger from . 
machinery. He also asserted that it was not true, as had been 
stated, that the men might be employed more regularly if the | 
ethployers cared to employ them. It was always the interest of 
the employers to keep the men at work, especially the good 
workmen. He complained that the trade unions did not take 
care only to admit competent workmen, as the builders knew to 
their cost, and it was generally the inferior workman who was 
the most active in stirring up strife between employer and em- 
ployed. He urged upon the Commission that any trade 
unionist who objected to work with a non-unionist, or who 
coerced, boycotted, or blacklegged a fellow-workman, should be 
made amenable to law. He regarded the sub-division of labour 
in the building trade as an advantage. As to the relations 
between employers and employed, he was afraid there was not 
that cordiality between them that there ought to be, as the 
men were still animated with a desire to get all they could, 
irrespectively of whether their employer got anything or not. 

Mr. Mundella.: I suppose the employers are, animated by ., 
the desire to get all that they can? 
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Mr. Mowlem Burt said that possibly might be the case, but 
he did not think they carried it to the same extent as the men. 
He contended that trade unions had either not enough or too 
much power. They had power to order the men to strike, 
which order was readily obeyed by the men, but when they 
ordered the men to go back to work upon an understanding 
being come to the men did not so readily acknowledge the 
authority of the union. 

Colonel Stanley Bird was asked by Mr. Mundella whether 
there was not a good deal of inferior building in London. In 
reply he said that in regard to buildings which were erected 
under contract with an architect and a clerk of works “scamp- 
ing” did not go on, but in the case of speculative building 
which was only subject to the supervision of the district 
surveyor there was no doubt that it did prevail. 

Mr. Mundella: I presume you are acquainted with some of 
the buildings in the West End districts of London, where there 
are houses built on a large scale with high rents, and that 
those buildings are very bad as regards the ceiling and the 
plaster work, and that great divisions and cracks are soon to 
be discovered ? ‘ 

Colonel Stanley Bird said there were a good many of such 
buildings, which after a dozen years. or so almost wanted re- 
building, but he insisted that such were “jerry built” by 
speculative builders for the purpose of letting. He comiplained 
that trade unions by insisting on a minimum wage’ to work- 
men whether good or bad dragged all men down to a dead 
level, and said that now that the London County Council’ and 
other public bodies were undertaking their own building 
operations the master builders would soon have to come to a 
stop. The allegation that master builders were careless of the 
lives of their workmen in consequence of being able to insure 
themselves against accident, he said, was untrue. As to the 
proposed inspection of scaffolding by a State inspector, he 
said he would rather that the responsibility should be thrown 
upon the men, because they would have a personal interest in 
seeing that it was safe. At his own works notices were posted 
asking the men to assure themselves that the scaffolding“and 
plant were in good condition, and stating that notice should 
be given to the employer if anything defective were discovered. 

Mr. Mundella pointed out that it was practically impossible 
for every individual workman who was employed on a large'job 
to see that the scaffolding was entirely sound. 

Colonel Stanley Bird said that a workman did not do half 
the work now that he formerly did in an hour, notwithstanding 


the increased wages he received and the greater purchasing 
value of those wages. The workman did not give his best 
energies during the hour, and this statement was borne out by 
every builder in London. Instead of doing a fair’s hour’s work 
he did as little as he could. 

Mr. Mundella: That is rather a serious allegation. 

Colonel Stanley Bird: Very serious, but [ make it with 
full knowledge of what I say. We get a good deal less work 
out of the men now per hour than we ever did. A bricklayer 
would formerly lay 1,000 bricks in a working day of ten hours, 
but now a man will not lay more than 300 to 4oo bricks in a 
day of nine hours. The letting of brickwork was now at gos. a 
rod, instead of from 30s. to 4os., and in the joinery trade from 
the same cause it cost as much now to produce the same work 
by machinery as when the men had to do the whole of the work 
by hand. 

The circumstances of the late strike in the London building 
trades were explained from the men’s point of view by two 
witnesses, who alleged unreasonableness on behalf of the 
masters in refusing to meet the men, though they admitted that 
the first definite offer of arbitration came from the masters. 
Asked if they were willing on behalf of the men, in the case 
of any future dispute, to refer the matter to an equal number of 
representatives of each class with an impartial arbitrator, one 
witness said he would not like to say so, as the workmen felt 
they were so terribly sold in the last arbitration, though per- 
sonally he had no fear of the result if the arbitrator was an 
impartial man. The men had now an advance of a halfpenny 
an hour, secured by mutual agreement from the masters, and a 
48-hours’-week, taking the year round. 


LEEDS AND COUNTY CONSERVATIVE CLUB. 


THE difficulty of ventilating old buildings at a reasonable cost 
has been at last overcome by the “ Climax” Ventilating Com- 
pany, Limited, of 15 Great George Street Westminster, S.W., 
with great success at the Leeds and County Conservative Club. 
For many years past large sums of money have been expended 
in the hope of improving the very deficient ventilation of the 
club buiiding, but with little effect, and after many consulta- 
tions with the leading ventilating engineers the committee 
decided to accept the terms of the “ Climax” Ventilating Com- 
pany, Limited. The building is one of the most difficult in 
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Yorkshire to efficiently ventilate, being practically buried in’cn 
all sides by higher portions. of the premises, but after. over 
twelve months’ trial and experience the club is unanimously of 
opinion, notwithstanding the great difficulties to be overcome, 
that the appliances fixed by the aforesaid firm are in every way 
satisfactory. . The “Climax” Ventilating Company have 
received from the architect of the work, and from the com- 
mittee of the club, very flattering testimonials as to the efficiency 
ef the system. 


THE NEW WORKS DEPARTMENT OF THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 


AT the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday it 
was reported by the general purposes committee that they had 
considered the best manner in which works could in future be 
carried out. They were of opinion that, instead of appointing 
a new committee, the existing stores committee should be re- 
constituted so as to represent more committees than at present, 
and that there should be entrusted to it the present duties of 
the stores committee as to the purchase of articles required for 
general use, and in addition thereto the whole question of. pur- 
chase and storage of plant and materials required in the execu- 
tion of works and the general superintendence of all stores and 
store-keeping at the various depdts inthe metropolis. To these 
also would be added the new duty of carrying out the works 
resolved upon by the Council. Their reasons for the above 
suggestion were that, in the first place, the present arrange- 
ments for store-keeping were very unsatisfactory. Their second 
reason was that a large portion of the work of the new works 
committee would consist in the purchase of plant and material 
and the provision of yards, &c., for keeping such plant and 
material. They recommended :—~ 

I. That the stores committee be reconstituted, and that the 
new committee be named “ The Works and Stores Committee,” 
and do consist of 15 members, one from each of the following 
committees :—Asylums, bridges, corporate property, establish- 
ment, finance, fire brigade, highways, improvements, industrial 
schools, main drainage, parks, public health, and three to be 
elected by the Council. 

2. That the respective functions of the different committees 
be definitely settled by the enactment of the following standing 
orders :—(a) Every committee recommending the execution of 
any works shall state whether they propose that the works 


shall be executed by a contractor or by the Council, without 
the intervention of a contractor; and if the latter course be 
recommended, they shall lay before the Council full plans, 
specifications and estimate of cost of the proposed works. 
This standing order shall not at present extend to works of 
ordinary maintenance or repair. (6) When the. Council 
resolves to execute any works without the intervention of a 
contractor, the'plans and specifications shall, unless otherwise 
ordered by the Council, be thereupon referred to the Works 
Committee. If either the plans, specifications or estimate of 
costs appear to be inaccurate or insufficient, the Works Com- 
mittee shall report to the Council accordingly, and the matter 
shall be referred back to the originating committee to bring up 
amended particulars. If or so soon as the Works Committee 
are satisfied as to the accuracy or sufficiency of the plans, 
specifications and estimates, they shall report to the Council to 
that effect, and shall proceed forthwith to carry the works into 
execution. (c) No question shall be raised by the Works 
Committee except as to the accuracy or sufficiency of the plans, 
specifications or estimates, nor shall the Works Committee be 
at any time entitled to vary the plans or specifications, except 
upon the advice of the engineer or architect, and in com- 
munication with the originating committee, and after reporting 
the same to the Council. Nothing in this order shall prevent 
the,,engineer or architect, or the Works Committee, from 
taking action in cases of emergency not admitting of delay, but 
such action shall be reported to the Council forthwith. 

3. That the order of reference to the Works and Stores 
Committee be as follows :—(a) The committee shall carry into 
execution all works which the Council resolves to execute with- 
out the intervention of a contractor. (4) The committee shall 
have the control of the staff exclusively employed in connection 
with the works of construction and repair undertaken by them. 
(c) The committee shall consider and report to the Council as 
to the provision of store-yards and workshops necessary for 
carrying out the works committed to them. ' (¢) The committee 
shall control all storeyards, workshops and store depots of the 
Council, and shall carry out the regulations of the Council as to 
store accounts, tenders for stores, and the ordering, issue, and 
condemnation of stores. (e) When the Council shall have 
resolved to execute any works without the intervention of a 
contractor, and shall have passed the necessary estimate of 
the cost of such works, the committee shall have power to 
contract, on behalf of the Council, for the supply of plant and 
material, provided that the amount of the contract does not 
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exceed 500/., and provided that no contract be entered into by | 


the committee which shall cause the above estimate to be 
exceeded without the special authority of the Council, and pro- 
vided also that no contract involving an expenditure of more 
than Ioo/. shall be entered into except after public advertise- 
ment. (/) The committee shall keep separate accounts of 
liabilities entered into in connection with. each work, and 
information of every liability entered into shall be reported 
forthwith to the comptroller of the Council. (g) The com- 
mittee shall undertake tbe preparation of the schedules and the 
consideration of the tenders for all goods supplied to the 
Council. (2) The committee shall consider all questions as to 
contracts for general repairs. 

4. That, as a consequence of the foregoing transfer of 
reference, the reference to the Finance Committee be amended 
by withdrawing from that committee the duty of carrying out 
the regulations of the Council as to stores, with the exception 
of the duty of making provisicn for an annnal stocktaking and 
audit by the Comptroller’s Department. 

. As to the staff they receommend— 

5. That a new department be established, to be called the 
“Works Department,” and that there be entrusted to this 
department the execution of all works upon plans prepared by 
the engineer or the architect and the custody and regulation of 
the Council’s stores. 

6. That the salary of the head of the department be fixed 
at 1,000/., and the qualifications for the post be a thorough 
experience of the purchase of material and plant and the 
carrying out of large works under some well-known contractor. 

7. That the head of the department be styled “ Chief 
Officer -of the Works Department,” and be responsible under 
the Works, Committee for—(a) advising as to the purchase of 
stores, plant and, material ; (4) the execution of all works 
carried-out by the Works Committee on behalf of the Council ; 
(c) the employment and supervision of all officers and workmen 
in his department or employed on works ; (d) the regulation 
and direction of all storeyards, depéts and workshops belonging 
to the Council. 

8. That a central storeyard be provided, and that the staff 
at present employed at the County Hall under the comptroller 
be removed thereto and cease to form part of the Comptroller’s 
Department. 

9. That there be three branches in the Works Department, 
viz. engineering branch, building branch, stores branch. 

1o. That the subordinate staff of the Works Department be 
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as follows, with the salaries given :—(a) General.—One first- 
class clerk, commencing at 200/.; one third-class clerk, com- 
mencing at roo/, (4) In the engineering branch.—One 
engineer, salary 4007. ; one cost clerk, salary 250/.; gangers, 
foremen and labourers as necessity arises. (c) In the building 
branch.—One principal assistant for buildings, salary 250/. ; 
pricing clerk, salary 200/. ; measuring surveyor, salary 200/. ; 
foremen and labourers as necessity arises. (d) In the stores 
branch.—One principal storekeeper, salary 150/,; one third- 
class clerk, commencing at 100/.; store-clerks at the various 
depots. 

The following additional reference to the committee was 
adopted :—“ The committee shall, on the completion of the 
works referred to them, forthwith report to the Council that 
such works are completed, with particulars of the estimated and 
actual cost thereof.” 
chief officer of the Works Department should be “ Manager of 
Works and Stores,” and that the salary should be 7oo/. a year 
instead of 1,000/., as proposed by the committee. . 

The following resoiution was also adopted :—“ That the 
several committees concerned be requested to appoint their 
respective representatives on the new Works and Stores Com- 
mittee before December 6, and that until that date the Stores 
Committee do continue in office and proceed under their present 
order of reference.” 

The Z7zmes in a leading article on the proposal says :—The 
London County Council has taken another step towards giving 
us a new heaven and a new earth. The contractor is to be 
abolished, and, though the final blow has not as yet fallen, that 
curious product of modern civilisation has received notice to 
quit. We do not know that the contractor has many friends, 


He is generally able to drive a hard bargain, especially when he ' 
has to deal with a public body ; and he not unfrequently gives © 
as the comparatively recent experiences of the | 
But whether the con- 


very bad work, 
School Board have reminded the public. 
tractor can be safely dispensed with js quite another matter. 
Private individuals, great companies, and even the State itself 
have not been altogether fortunate when they have undertaken 
the direct execution of large constructive works, which in many 
cases would have been undoubtedly carried out more efficiently, 
speedily and economically if they had been placed in a con- 
tractor’s hands. A contractor, moreover, acts as a buffer 
between those whose work he undertakes to get done and the 
demands of labour. The County Council, however, is troubled 
by no doubts about its own capacity to play the zedile. A report 
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presented by the general purposes committee was passed at 
yesterday’s meeting of the Council, which shows that the 
policy revealed in the proposed acquisition of the property of 
the tramway companies is to be carried into another region. 
A new committee is to be constituted consisting of fifteen 
members, three appointed by the Council at large, and one by 
each of its principal committees. This body is not only to 
retain the powers and the duties of the existing stores committee 
—considerably enlarged, as we are warned, because it will have 
to purchase and provide for the storage of building material 
and plant—but is also to be responsible for the plans and the 
execution of any works recommended by any committee which 
the Council may decide to have executed without the interven- 
tion of a contractor. Such works are to be carried out exclu- 
sively under the control and supervision of the new committee 
and its departmental staff, including a considerable number of 
persons. The department is to have a “chief officer” at its 
head, who is to possess “a thorough experience of the pur- 
chase of material and plant, and the carrying out of large works 
under some well-known contractor,” and who is to be capable 
of advising on the purchase of stores and so forth, of superin- 
tending the execution of works, of employing and supervising 
workmen, .and of regulating storeyards and workshops. 
Whether a person endowed with these varied aptitudes is likely 
to be secured by the Council at the reduced salary of 7o0o/. on 
which the majority insisted, we forbear to conjecture. While 
contractors continue to exist, experience and capacity will pro- 
bably continue to obtain a higher market price, and, as a rule, 
to get a footing in the capitalist ranks. 


REGISTRATION. OF PLUMBERS. 


THE Lord Mayor of Dublin presided over the annual public 
meeting of the Dublin District Council for the National 
Registration of Plumbers. There was a large and repre- 
sentative attendance, including Sir Charles Cameron, M.D., 
medical officer of health for Dublin; Professor A. Roche, 
M.D., D.P.H.; Mr. Spencer Harty, borough surveyor; Mr. 


« P. Shelly, president of the Trades Council; Mr. J. J. Clarke, 


vice-president of the Trades Council ; Mr. Isaac Molloy, chair- 
man of the Kingstown Township Commissioners ; Mr. Albert 
EK. Murray, M.R.1.A.I.; Mr. E. J. McWeeney, M.C.H., M.B.; 
Mr. J. C. Wilmott, C.E., M.S.A.; and Mr. W. Kaye Parry, 
M.A., C.E., hon. secretary to the Council. 
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Mr. D. P. Curtis read the annual report, which stated that 
the Council desired to draw attention to the fact that the funds 
at their disposal, derived from the fees of the registered 
plumbers and of the students, were quite insufficient to meet 
the expenses connected with the plumbing classes. The 
deficit was wiped off, however, by donations from the leading 
business firms of the city, including a second donation from the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London. The Council felt 
that this movement, which was established in the interests of 
the public health, was worthy of support, and they ventured to 
hope that the Dublin Corporation may see their way to con- 
tribute an annual grant under the powers conferred on them 
under the Technical Schools Act. The Council was very 
strongly of opinion that in the future the vacancies occurring in 
the Corporation staff of water and sanitary inspectors should 
be filled by qualified plumbers ; and with this object in view a 
deputation was appointed to wait upon. the Public Health 
Committee, but up to the date of this report no opportunity 
had been afforded to the deputation to lay their views before 
the committee. . Civil engineers and architects are again 
requested to insert a clause in their specifications that the 
plumbing work shall be executed only by registered plumbers. 

Mr. Shelly, president of the Trades Council, moved the 
adoption of the report, and said the new penny in the pound 
for technical instruction might be used, so that a portion of 
it could be given for technical instruction of this trade, which 
had such an important influence upon the sanitation of the city. 
When they saw men like the Lord Mayor and Mr. Maguire 
entering the Corporation, he was confident that such matters 
would be looked after better in the future than they had been in 
the past. 

Dr. Anthony Roche, in seconding the motion, said he was 
glad to see they were giving practical lectures in the trade. 

The Lord Mayor in putting the resolution, said that in 
reference to the speech of Mr. Shelly the Corporation would 
do the best they could, and he thought this plumbers’ educa- 
tional system was entitled to a share in the grant for technical 
schools which the Corporation had power to make. The 
resolution was passed. 

The following resolutions were carried unanimously :— 

Moved by Mr. McWeeney, M.C.H., M.B., seconded by Sir 
Chas. Cameron, M.D., “That the registration movement, 
which has now been fully organised throughout the United 
Kingdom, is worthy of support, because it is calculated to 
protect the public against the dangers of bad plumbing.” 
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Moved by Mr. W. Kaye Parry, M.A., C.E., seconded by 
Mr. W. Walsh, secretary to the Dublin Lodge of. Operative 
Plumbers, “That the meeting is of opinion that the Plumbers’ 
Registration Bill, introduced. by the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers during the last session of the Imperial Parliament, 
should be placed upon the Statute Book at the earliest oppor-, 
tunity ; and the Irish members of, Parliament are hereby 
requested to give the Bill their active support ; and that copies 
of this resolution be forwarded to the Right Hon. the .Chief 
Secretary for Ireland and to the members for the city and 
county of Dublin.” 


The London Board of Examiners in connection with 
the National Registration of Plumbers met at the, Guild- 
hall, London, Mr. Chas. Hudson, chairman of the Board 
of Examiners, presiding. The meeting was attended by the 
representatives of the several London Lodges of Operative 
Plumbers. Various matters with reference to the examination 
questions and practical tests for candidates for registration, by 
the Plumbers’ Company were discussed and adjusted. Regula- 
tions with reference to the conduct of such examinations were 
revised. Additional regulations for examinations in provincial 
centres were approved, the object being to facilitate those 
examinations. At the conclusion of the business the examiners 
dined with the Wardens of the Company, the Warden (Mr. 
W. H. Bishop) presiding. Sir Philip Magnus (Renter 
Warden) defined the functions of the examiners as being 
twofold—to examine the work of the candidates for registra- 
tion, and also to indicate by the character of their examination 
tests the lineson which should proceed the course of study, 
combined with practical work, to be followed by plumbers, and 
the teaching which apprentice plumbers should receive. 

Mr. C. T. Millis, M.I.M.E., Principal of the Educational 
Department of the Borough Road Polytechnic Institute, stated 
that although the attendance at the Plumbers’ Classes at that 
institute had steadily increased, there had been no diminution 
in the attendance at the classes at any of the other London 
Institutes, showing that the accommodation which had been 
provided at the Borough Road Institute had supplied an actual 
want. He also referred to the opening of a class for adult 
plumbers at the Institute. Mr. J. R. Beeston (representing the 
West Central Lodge), Mr. C. Early (representing the Syden- 
ham Lodge), and Mr. C. Dean (representing the No. 1 Lodge), 
of Operative Plumbers, and others, made reference to the 
increased interest taken in the technical education of plumbers 


-classes in the London district. 


— 


and the registration system by the several Lodges of Operative 


. Plumbers in London. 


It was recommended that amass meeting of London 
plumbers should .be called to consider the present position 
of the registration movement and the extension of plumbers’ 
Mr. Geo. B. Davis (of the firm 
of Geo. Jennings) mentioned several cases of plumbers in his 
firm taking employment under local sanitary authorities as 
sanitary inspectors. . 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. Hl. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 

20008. Thomas William Scott and Albert Ernest Collings, 
for ‘Improvements in and relating to fire-escapes.” 

20012. Bernard William Hurt Brameld, for “‘ Improvements 
in automatic alarms.” 

20028. William Davis Godson, for “An improved lock-tap 
or cock for drawing off liquids.” E 

20089. Andrew Fraser, for “ Improved lock.” 

20166, William Snelgrove and Frederick Wright, for “ Im- 
provements in levelling instruments.” 

20175. John Charles Hayward, 
chimney and ventilator cowl.” 

20271. John Lumley and Thomas Linskill, for ‘“ Improve- 
ments in and relating to reversible windows, to be called the 
‘ Harrogate weather-proof reversible sash window.’” L 

20301. Thomas Edwards Parker, “An improvement ‘in 
open fire-grates and register stoves for the abatement of 
smoke.” 

20364. Samuel Hill and Rowland Hodges, for “ Improve- 
ments in door-closing appliances.” 

20394. John Mills, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture 
of padlocks.” 


for “The ‘ Dolphin’ 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 


| Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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||” 79 ;EDMUND S?,BIRMINGHAM 
& 43° Gt RUSSELL ST, LONDON. 


Lately on Exhibition 


AT THE 


Royal Academy. 


| The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 
15 inches. The Titles are as follows :—, 


i 4, (DORKE R 60) OOD STONE me The Storm at Sea, 12, Norwich from the 
Vx \ ts G 2. Twickenham. Cromer Road. 
ESTIMATES -GIVEN-TO-ARCHITECTS-OWN:DESIGCNS | fire motne wn ie: Meena Heath. 
5. On the Greta. 15. Cader Idris. 
Son Seiten DURRANS’ PATENT GLAZED STONEWARE 6. The Chateau, Nor-|16. Castle Eden Dean, 
PaveMENT => mandy. Durham. Fy} 
L H GULLY AND F AT TRAP 7. Rouen from Mount/17. Bamborough Castle. 
ay ll i ) St. Catherine. 18, The Interior of Nor- 
ve tH permis Oh eet ae te 8. Breaking the Clod. wich Cathedral, 
y 7 Af C. EDWARDS. RUABON, | 2. ViewinNorthWales.|19. Mountain Pass in 
j “ 2 10. Norman Arches, the Tyrol. 
Z Ai The TRAP Dip is formed by means of a Cast-| 11. Byland Abbey. 20. Postwick Grove. 


Ikon Box (A) dropping into water, and is RE- 
MOVABLE for CLEANSING purposes, giving free 
access to the drain pipe. (All ordinary Traps have 
a fixed dip.) The box has agrating at bottom to 
intercept all solid matter. The bridge piece at c 
accelerates the flow down the pipe. 


A newly-designed Gully and Grease Trap to meet 
the requirements of Sanitary advance. 
Manufactured solely by 


J.C. EDWARDS, 


Terra-Cotta W orks, 


10” Gullies, 4” Outlets. R U A BON 
Zz 


and with Side Inlets. 


AT TRAP. Pers Pective SECTION WITH OPEN CoveER,. 
Can be had with Closed Cover. 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post 
carefully packed in patent roller, 18s. 


Kindly order early, as only a limited number of 
Proof Copies can be obtained. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Book - 
sellers, or from the Publisher, 


P. A. GILBERT woop, 
‘175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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REPORTER. 


THE 


Architect und Contract Reporter, 


EDITORIAL: ‘NOTICES. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents, Pied 
Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer+not in every case jor 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*." As great disappointment ts Srequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175, Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. . 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—* Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


THE ARCHITECT 


ARD 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE, 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line , . . . Ol O16 
For Quarter Page . : . . . » 210 oO 
For Half Page . : . . 5 c 410! oO 
For a Page é : 5 a it - 8 8 o 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide - “ ; Oy 26 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 

f-Lane, 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woon, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN.’ 


HAMILTON.—Dec. 31.—Scale Plans, Estimates, &c., are 
invited for Proposed District Hospitals. Particulars as to Sites 
and other Information from Dr. M‘Lintock, County Medical 
Officer, Hamilton, N.B. 

ST. PANCRAS.—Jan. 2.—Designs are invited for Proposed 
Municipal Buildings. Premiums of 100, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
Mr. T. Eccleyon Gibb, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Pancras Road, 
N.W. 

WAKEFIELD.—Feb. 1.—Designs are invited for the Erection 
of Council Chamber, Committee Rooms and Offices. Mr. F. 
Alvey Darwin, Clerk of the Peace, West Riding Offices, Wake- 
field. Premiums of 200/., 100/. and 5cZ. 

WALSALL.—Dec. 2._Plans are invited for Proposed Board 


ROLLING BO 


In our Deadweight Lock as 


— | 


a 


at Ottershaw. Mr. H. E. Paine, Guildford 
12. For Paving, Kerbing: and. 
Mr. A: R. Robinson, Local Board Offices, | 


NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


; per drawing herewith, we have so applied the'different’ Movements that: 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction.. 


The largest Varieties of 
which can be fixed in 


Casements in Wrought Iron Steel, and Gun Metal, sf 
Espagnuelette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check, 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST, 


Schools. | Mr. A. Jeffries; Clerk, School Board Offices, Walsall, 
No Premiums. Part of the Plans to be carried out at present, 


at 5 per cent. commission and the future part-at 23 per cent. © 


a 
CONTRACTS OPEN. .,,. py dept 
ALDERSHOT.—Dec, 12.—For Building ‘Petty Sessions 
Rooms and Additions to Policé Station. ° 
County Architect, 13 Southgate Street, Winchester. 
BRENTFORD.—Dec. 6.—For Paving Footpath. “Mr. J. H. 
Strachan, Clifden House, Boston Road, Brentford. 
BRIGHTON.—Dec. 5.—For .. Building” Board Room and, 
Offices for the Guardians. Messrs. Nunn & Hunt, Architects, 
129 Queen’s Road, Birmingham. so te 
CATFORD.—Dec:--6.==For.. Building Sorting Office. Mr. 
H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 
CHERTSEY.— Dec. 6.—For Erection of 


Hospital Buildings 
Street, Chertsey. _ 
CLACTON-ON-SEA.++ Dec. 
Making-up Roads. 
Station Road, Clacton-on-Sea. T pani tak 
CORRINGHAM.—.Dec.. 13. — For Constructing . Inset Wall, 
Bawliff' Hall Farm. Messrs. Gepp: & Sons, 30 Temple 
Chambers, Temple Avenue, London,'E.C. |. ; 
CROYDON.—Dec. 
ings and Free Library. Mr, Chatles Henman, Architect, 
64 Cannon Street, E.C. vi at D 
DARLASTON.— Dec. 6.—For Building Board Schools. | Mr. 
C. W. D. Joynson, Architect, Darlaston. 
EAGLESCLIFFE.—Dec. 14.— Fr Additions 'to Passenger 
Station. Mr, Wm. Bell, Architect, North-Eastern Railway 
Co., York. - . 
EPPING.—Dec. 8.—For Constructing Sewers, Precipitating 
Tanks, Engine-hoyse, Cottages, &c. Mr. ‘Edmond Egan, 
Engineer, Loughten. 
FINSBURY PARK.—Dec. 
veniences, Architect’s Department, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. cre rtitisy 
FULHAM.—Dec. 7.—For Making-up and Paving Roads. 
Mr. W. Sykes, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 
HATHERLEY.—Dec. 5.—For Building Farmhouse. 
Ernest F. Hooper, Architect, Chagford. 
HYTHE.—Dec. 11.—For Constructing Sewers. Mr. E. S. 
Wilks, 2 Douglas Avenue, Hythe, Kent. 


13.—For., Building, Public ‘Con- 
London County Council, 


Mr. | 


ILKESTON.—Jan. 1.—For Building Hospital. Mr. C. W. 
Hunt, Architect, 36 Station Road, Ilkeston. 
ISLE OF WIGHT.—Dec. 12.—For Boring Wells. Mr. J. W. 


Fardell, Town Hall, Ryde. 

ISLINGTON.—Dec. 5.—For Constructing Wood Floor and 
Platform at Swimming Bath.. Mr. William F. Dewey, Vestry 
Hall, Upper Street, N. 

LEWISHAM. — Dec. 6. — For Kerbing, Channelling and 
Paving. Mr. Edw. Wright, Board of Works Offices, Cat- 
ford, S.E. 


LIVERPOOL.— Dec. 14.—For Constructing Foundations for’ ' 


Post-office.. Mr. Henty, H.M. Office of Works, Custom House, 
Liverpool. 

LONDON.—Dec. 9.—For Building Superstructure of Addi- 
tions to Public Record Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, H.M. 
Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

ORPINGTON.—Dec. 6.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Board School. Mr. G. St. Pierre Harris, Architect,  Basing- 
hall Street, London, E.C. 

OLDHAM.—Dec. 5.—For Extension of Board School. 
Messrs. Wild, Collins & Wild, Architects, 15 Clegg Street, 
Oldham. 


We are also Manufacturers of — sar eee 
Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c.,, 
any position. : tye 


“Mr. James Robinson, * 


13.—For Erection of Municipal Build- , 


‘Ss 


E, LEEDS. 


LT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 


12) 


PorpLaR.—Dec. 21,—For Building Offices and Dispensary 


and Alterations and, Additions to Workhouse... Messrs, Walter. 


A. Hills & Son, Architects,-149 Bow Road, FE. 
RICHMOND.—Dec. 5.—For Laying-out..and » Draining 
Cemetery Site, Constructing Roads and F ootpaths.. Mr. 
E.. J.. Lovegrove, Borough Surveyor, Lower Mortlake. Road, 
Richmond, Surrey. 
RoMFORD.—Dec. 5.—For Supplying Broken Granite. . Mr. 
A. H. Hunt, Local Board Offices, Romford. | 
West Ham.—Dec. 13.—For Supplying and Erecting 
Steam Crane and Weighing Machine, Tip ,Waggons, &c. 
Mr. Lewis Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 
Wooprorb.—Dec. 6.—For Installation of Electric Light at 
Lunatic Asylum. -Mr. R. W. Partridge, Asylums Committee, 
21 Whitehall! Place, S.W. 


TENDERS. 


ACTON. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Priory Board Schools, 
Acton. Mr. EDWARD MOonsON, Jun., F.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
tect, Acton Vale. 


. Soole & Son, Richmond . ; : ; - £4,600 0 O 
Flew & Co, West Kensington . : 44 O07 Oo 
F. R. Tozer, Notting Hill, W. . 4,282 0 0 
‘T. Bagge, Acton Green, W._. : : 4,260 0 O 
Whitehead & Co.,.Clapham Road, S,W. 4,250 0 O 
W. Tot, Hendon, N.W. . f He yd. 4,250 0 O 

_ J. Billing, Hounslow . 214. 9; 50 
J. H. Jarvis, Surbiton : : 4 3975 0, 0 

_ Lascelles & Co, Bunhill Row, E.C. . 3,973 0 O 
Martin &.Co., West Croydon . y°3,0472 0.50 
J. G. Chapman, Hounslow .° 3,944 19 10 

_A. Martin, Battersea, S.W. _. 4 .3,895 OF .0 
G. Lifford, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 2'357 QO. 0 
Akers & Co., South Norwood . 3,750°90 O 
G.. Hooper, Acton, W.* . 3,740 O O 
Bray & Clayton, Acton, W. 3,736 16 oO 
T. Nye, Ealing . : : : : 3,697 Oo O 
J. F. Collinson, Teddington. : 3,500 0 0 


* Accepted, subject to the approval of the Education 
Department. 


CNS 


VELL pedi hema dedled 


ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. ‘ 


Conservatories, &e. 
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‘CATERHAM. 


For Additions and Alterations at Thornhill, Caterham, Surrey, _ 


for Mr. Andrew... Lockie. .Mr., CHAS. H, WILTSHIRE, 

Architect, 13 and 15 Walworth Road, S.E. 
Thompson. 7". som eg eee ee) Cr 
HOSKINS (accepted)... 2 Re is, 1,003, ome 


pDOBKING.s®) Gaoned 

For Building .a. Private Residence on the Holloway. Estate, 

_ Dorking, for Mrs.’ Randall. Mr, F. J. DIBBLE, Architect. 
Edser 4 : : : ees 


‘$1377 0 0 
Canter é 1,339.0 0 
Goddard & Sons 1,295. 0 0 
Colls & Sons. : : ‘ mete 1,235 0 oO 
HAMBLIN BROS., Dorking (accepted)  . 1,225 40m.0 


ESHER. 


For Works at.the Bear Hotel, Portsmouth Road, Esher, for « 


Mr. C. Tod-Pullen. Messrs. DICKINSON & PATERSON, 
Architects, 5 John Street, Adelphi. 


Billiard Saloon, Skittle Alley, Coachhouse. 


CALLINGHAM, Thames Ditton (accepted) ©. . £4020 

” ” Maroy Y Oy > SSO 

”° ” tg She » 125° 0 0 
LEICESTER. 

For Building Constitutional Club-house and Premises, Leices- 
ter. Mr. FRANK SEALE, Architect, Leicester. Quantities 
by Architect. ag 

E. B. Piper, Leicester . : : : - £5,955 0 oO 
J. Mason & Sons, Leicester ; A . 5,888 0 0 
T. & H. Herbert, Leicester 5,800 O O 
T. Richardson & Son, Leicester 5705. 9.9 
James Riddett, Leicester . 5,754 0 oO 
J. H. Kellett, Leicester 5,706 "6''-0 
Plant & Gurney, Leicester 5590 0 O 
T. C. Tyers, Leicester 55550 9 O 
J. O. Jewsbury, Leicester. 5,550. 0 O 
Clarke & Garratt,. Leicester. 55534 0 O 
Hardington & Elliott, Leicester 5,300.0 O 
Wm. Gimson & Sons, Leicester 1254.0 0 
Thomas Murdy, Nottingham 5247 0 0 


The directors have not yet formally accepted any tender. 


i 


PERFECTION 
FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


‘AND-OTHER EC@ 


~ SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


Rost. ADAMS’s new and approved 
* Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position., Continuons ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by RoBT. ADAMS’S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled.) _ 


=U 
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— 
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Work, &c., &c, 


ROBT. 


vl Ai l 
intl 


The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz.,- if Hl 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. TAU 


SPECIALTIES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Geer, Ventilators. Locks and Furniture, | ‘ih. 
Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames, Architectural and other Metal | 
Ii 


Building Trades Emporium 67 Newington Causeway, London, 8.8, ‘~"~ 


Telegrams:—‘' Robert Adams, London.” (piv- ndreliable 5 — 


December 2, 1887. 


Tl |b 


ia PS 


cc, i 


No. 190.—New aud spovia. suisu seotion 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Ossement 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 
-section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles 
It can be fixed where thea space is insufficient 
for anything ‘else, Thjs Bolt is neat strong, 


| 
| 
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LEYTON. 


For Erection of Skittle Alley at the Beaumont Arms, Beaumont 
Mr. WILLIAM G. INGRAM, 
Architect, 44 Theobalds Road, Bedford Row. 


Road, Leyton, for Mr. W. Nix. 


J. KNIGHT, Westminster (accepted ee 


LONDON. 


For Construction of Sewers, Vauxhall Bridge Road and 
Vincent Square, for the vey of St. Margaret and St. 


John, Westminster. Mr. G.R 
Town Hall. Westminster. 
B. Cooke & Co., Battersea “ 
T. Adams, Wood Green 


C. W. Kilingback & Co., Camden Town . 


Mayo & Co., Brixton 
E. Rogers & Co., St. Lawrence ‘Road 
J. H. NEAVE, Fulham (accepted 


For Making-up and.Paving Stephendale Road, Fulham, for the 


Vestry. Mr. W. SYKES, Surveyor. 


Roadway. 
H. J. Greenham, Hammersmith . . 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster. r 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington . 2 


E. Rogers & Co., Notting Hill 
‘Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith 
E. Parry, Walham Green 
York. 

E.Parry.. —c. : ; : . 
Mowlem & Co, . : ; : 
‘Tomes & Wimpey : , : 
Nowell & Robson : : - : 
E. Rogers & Co. . ; : 3 . 

Adamant. 
Mowlem & Co. . ‘ ; j 
Nowell & Robson 
‘Tomes & Wimpey F : : 
Victoria. 
Mowlem.& Co. . 


Stuarts Granoltthic. 


Mowlem & Co. . J : 
Imperial, 

Mowlem & Co. . : - 

Imperial Stone Co., Greenwich 


. LONDON fontinued. Mere Sen 
F or 2 Hutlding Warehouse, White. ‘Lion Street, Pautanvitte’ for 4 
Messrs. Culver & Be Mr. Ax WATSON, Architect. | 


Kilby & Gayford ” ad ag : : £6 842''0° oO 
ke Lies 0 0 Lawrence & Son ~~ IE aa bead 6,336 010 
1M 4 SENOStOME OG GUng eg wee ke ys T 176,295" 0! 
W. Shurmur . . 6,084 9/60" 
J. Bentley’. . 5,866.0 o 
For Formation of Roads, Airing Courts, &c., at Claybury 

. W. WHEELER, Surveyor, Asylum. 
J. Jackson : A alan F oi sie “£45,436 rolace 
.£8,400° 0 0] W. Taverner oi) Seay 15,350°%3 4 
8,350.90 oO Reed, Blight & Co. . 14,989 :0 0 
5800 o o|° T. Adams hei 13,656 1301) 
5,750 9 O D. Cook . dj 13{0057 1G"! 0: 
’ » 5,580 0 0 J. Mowlem & Co. 11,549 0 Oo 
4,994 0 0 T. Burrill 5 ‘ x 5 3 10,786. 3 7 
J.,Bloomfield . ‘ ‘ 7 c 3,452 10 5 


For Alterations and Additions to the Crown Beer-house, 
288 Wandsworth Road, for the New London Brewery Co. 


. & 595 9 O Mr. WILLIAM G. INGRAM; Architect, 44 Theobalds Road, 
: ai ale ae) Bedford Row. i 
547 9 O PUTTICK BROS., Clapham (accepted ) . ‘ . £340 0 © 
52350.°0 
me bOd a OO ; 
Virit eie PORTSMOUTH. ' 
|For Building School for 1,112 Children, Southsea,’ for the 
ZRO 1 OL10 Portsmouth School Board. Messrs. RAKE & COGSWELL, 
305 0.0 Architects, Portsmouth. Seer bee by Mr. CHAS. H. BALL, 
294 0 O Southsea. 
: 6 20%50 0 Armitage & Hodgson, Leeds . - £13,008 0 |o 
Z B252720. 10 W. Ward, Portsmouth 12,200 0 oO 
W. R. & Cl Light, Portsmouth 11,790 0 oO 
; ~§-2976..0. 0 Scammell & Dowdell, Portsmouth . 11,700 0 Oo 
f : OS eee A. E. Porter, Portsmouth Tk;150 -O*\o 
. BE Ge ate 6 T. P. Hall, Portsmouth . TE 133 “O76 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton. 10,983 0 oO 
e W. Evans, Portsmouth : 10,047 0 Oo 
r Adel beg Spriggins Bros., Portsmouth . 10,900 0 Oo 
C. Harding, Portsmouth . 10,890 0 0 
, - 276 0 oO J. H. Corke, Portsmouth 10,850 0 oO 
T. Quick, Portsmouth 10,797 0 0 
17s On 0 H. Jones, Portsmouth 10,753 0 O 
5 0) 0 W. Learmouth, Portsmouth 10,410 0 O 


THE 


(WALLWORK. &- WELLS’ PATENTS) 


PORTABLE LICHT FROM OIL UP TO 4,000 C.P. 


ror BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS. 
THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL LAMP. 


vm §,000 «ci: SOLD 


A- Few of 
the Largest 
Users are— 


Messrs. 
Chappell, 
Brass, Bush, 
Holme & King, 
| Kirk é& Randall, 
Jackson, 
Mowlem, 
Lucas, 
Lucas & Aird, 
Pearson, 
Stimpson, 
Waddell, 
Firbank’ 
Monk & Newall, 
Kennedy & Son, 
Watt & Wilson, 
Green & Lee, 
Wall, and 


Many Others. 


= 49 GOVERNMENTS, |: 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring ‘dis- 
credit on our system. All the UNIQUE 
FEATURES in our Lamps, the outcome of 
long and Reg sari experience, are 


TEES 2 2% BO ett x PATENTS, 


NO "NO POWER NOR CONNECTIONS REQUIRED. 
SIMPLE, SAFE, STRONC, EFFICIENT. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 


A.C. WELLS & GO., So's fens: 


“WELLS 
LIGHTS ” 


SHORLAND’S 


PATENT COMBINATION 


OPEN FIRE-PLACE 


MANCHESTER STOVE 


Made in various Designs and Sizes, with Tiled 
or Iron Sides, Single or Double Fronted, and 
with Ascending or Descending Smoke Flue. 


tout 
iy ality 


\WARM | AIR 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED, 


SS 
beet ees eu COLD 


J Vai, 
"CON ON SHOW ROOM 155. ‘QUEEN VICTORIA.ST EC. 


G. WRIGHT &CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood ‘Chimney- 


—_— SP 
RG WF SG 


Very largely used in HOSPITAL WARDS, for 
which the down-draught arrangement, as now shown» 
is specially suited. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 


feces. Tiles, I arom Balconies, Gates, E. H. SHORLAND, 
Rellieysake Fentttating, Wot-Water Work, WARMING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER, 


Contractor to Her maalonty 8 Geren the Bank of  - 


“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. and, &c., 


’ 

66 THE GOLD MED AL R ANGE » St. ribet Works, rskine Street, 

ain Mecailas Me glial ad Shorland’s Inlet and Outlet Vertilate= im‘ 
WORKS ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854, 1 every Design. 
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PORTSMOUTH— tinued. ; : 
For Making Structural Alterations sone Royal Abert, Vacht FOG ABATEMENT. 


Club, Southsea, and Other “Work connected therewith. 
Messrs: RAKE & COGSWELL, Architects, FoR RO, 


4. Croad, Portsmouth °. ; ; » £504.,04 0 
[pais Corke, Portsmouth ( 2 : vn 5S OR GeO 
W. WarD, Portsmouth (accepted) 578.0, 0 


For Making Additions to the Bedford. Hotel, Landport, for 


Messrs. Pike, Spence & Co., Brewers. Messrs. RAKE & 
COGSWELL, Architects, Portsmouth, 
H. Jones, Portsmouth. é . eh 2skOG' <a) 0 
W.R. & C. Light, Portsmouth . : é 2:046.<Gp © 
Scammell & Dowdell], Portsmouth . ; «> 159@Ok OF./0 
J. Cockerell, Portsmouth . . IO \-GS7O 
J. H. CorkE, Portsmouth (accepied ) ‘ 1,790 0 O 
For Building Private Residence for Mr. F. A. Hobbs, at 
Southsea.- Messrs: RAKE & _COGSWELL, Architects, 
Portsmouth. aa 
J. H. Corke, Portsmouth. : ; £9880 oO 
Charles Harding, Portsmouth 966'°0 Oo 
T. Baskett, Portsmouth 953 0 0 
H. Jones, Portsmouth . : 7 S53YROr © 
J. COCKERELL, Portsmouth (accepted) : » sf5O" 200.0 


TAUNTON. 

For Building Two. Ovens, Bakehouses, and Alterations, Mag- 
dalene Street, for the Taunton Co- operative and Industrial 
Society, Limited. Mr. G. C. STRAWBRIDGE, Architect, 
Alma Street, Taunton. 


Smith & Manning, Taunton « : ; Ree Poegies (o) ae) 
Mountstephens, Taunton . ° 5 INAS 5s On. O 
Sloman Bros., Taunton . Ej230..0. 0 
Poole, Taunton i < j : : R220 1.0050 
Handford, Taunton . : , i ‘ FLD 2 250 JOn tO 
W. Rendell. Taunton ; : ‘ Cyt 21OL.O 0 
A. J. SPILLER, Taunton (accepted ) : : ie! 20 O_O 
Poole & Vickery, Milverton . . e . “3199 18 oO 
TREFOREST. 
For ‘Building School, Treforest. Mr._LLoyp, Architect, Tre- 
forest. 
D. JONES, Treforest (accepied) .- : . P2071? O 
Rodway & Salvage, Treforest | : Ajoiee edges 6) 


THE DENSMORE. 


Mr. H. Hem has devised a way of depriving us of what may 
almost be called one of our national institutions, one which in- 
conveniences us, and with which we ever grumble, viz. what is. 
generally known under the-name of a London fog. We take 
some pride in our fogs, after all is said and done, and it is a 
matter in which even the Americans cannot compete with us. 
Some fifteen years ago, more or less, a Lord Mayor of 
London visited Paris as Lord -Mayor of London, and the 
Parisians were delighted to see their fair city enveloped in a 
derise mist, for, they said, ‘“‘ Milor Mayor will find himself at 
home.” All this, however, is to be changed. For years pro- 
fessors have preached the remedy for London fogs, and 
inventors have carried into practical form the principles 
enunciated, and shown how, by use of proper appliances, we 
may still enjoy our fires without harming the air of our towns. 
It is obvious that as long as there is the supply, coal will be used 
for the purposes of comfort. Warruth is not all that is sought 
for. Ninety-nine out of every hundred require the bright and 
cheery fire as a set off against the depressing influences of our 
winters. There is no need why this should be foregone; at the 
same time, what is asked is that old and objectionable systeris 
should be abandoned for the modern appliances by which coal 
can be burnt and utilised to the utmost, and therefore with 
greater economy, but without giving forth its smoke to poison 
the air. Heim’s grates have been specially designed to secure 
these advantages: The “ Helios ” grates—we ‘believe that is 
their name—have, it is stated, the following advantages:— 
Perfectly smokeless combustion, small consumption of fuel, 
easy service, rapid heating, agreeable, constant and controllable 
warmth, no dust raised or soot formed when fuel is put on 
or when the ashes are removed, compact and elegant ‘form, 
heating of several rooms by one grate, excellent ventilation by 
warmed air. 

Mr. Heim misniidertres two kinds fof grates, one with 
automatic fuel supply, the other without. The former requires 
non-caking fuel such as anthracite, non-gaseous- coal or coke 
broken small, or offers the advantage that the fire may be kept 
up overnight, for, weeks or even months, as the hopper holds 
sufficient fuel to last ten to fifteen hours, ‘whereas in the grates 
without hopper for automatic fuel supply any kind of fuel, 
including wood or turf, may be used, and in any size. 

We have mentioned the grates ‘with hopper, z.¢. automatic 


THE MANGOTSFIELD 


THE WORED'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years tree of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted. with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CH ANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge—thus one DEN rien! per- 
forms the work of two or oe, machin 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK. 

If yourequire anythingin Typewriting Supplies, 
give us a calland look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. | 
51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Tuition Breet to Shorthand Writers op sel atin 
fice. Telephone No. 1 


PENNANT STONE 


(BRISTOL GRANIT. 
Hard as Granite, hut Non-Slippery. . 


No Stone gives such satistaction for 


STEPS, LANDINGS, ENCINE BEDS, 


Sinks, eae Plinths, Banu Girder Beds, 
and Architectural Work generally. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED. FOR STREET WORK. 


References to Urban and Local Authorities in all ~ 
parts of the Kingdom. 
Quarries— Mangotsfield, Winterbourne, and Frenchay. 
Prices on application to Manager, 
WALTER PAYNE, 
The Mangotsfield Pennant Stone Company (Ltd.), 
DOWNEND, BRISTOL. 


BUILDING IN WINTER. 


ANDALL’S SOLUTION FOR MORTAR 


Excels Cement, at Quarter Cost. Hardens Stone, 
DEPOT:—KENTISH TOWN ROAD, N.W. 


J 


Office: ROCKHILL, HIGHGATE ROAD. 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 
pay JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UN'VERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS. 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. 


The 
Most Durable, 
Economical, Simple, 
and Efficient Range in the 
Market. 


LAAT TOOT 


i 
ICELETYTAT NANT ( 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


They are Portable, cannot 

get out of order, will Cure 

Smoky Chimneys, and have 

‘larger Ovens and Boilers 
than any others. 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING CO., LIM., 227" HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

fuel supply, in a former article, and only speak now of those The grates are fitted with fronts entirely of cast-iron or. 
without hopper, nor will we describe the details of construction, | with tile panels, behind which the mica doors slide when 
but only explain the main features. opened sideways. Some of the fronts have perforated borders 


through which the air from the room enters cold at the 
bottom, and after circulating round the body of the grate, 
issues heated at the top, thus keeping up a very quick circula- 
tion, and creating an almost perfectly uniform warmth through- 
out the room. 

The process of warming can take place in three ways :— 

If the mica doors and the register at the back are closed the 
fire burns with a nice lambent flame, according to the position 
of the lower sliding door, and the grate yields the greatest 
amount of heat. 2. If the mica doors are closed, but the register 
at the back is left open, the grate still burns as described above, 
but as there is a direct draught into the chimney only a small 
quantity of heat is given off into the room. 3. If the mica 
doors are open as well as the register, the fire burns as it does 
in any ordinary grate, and gives hardly any heat into the room, 
but simply assists the ventilation. 

Ventilation can be obtained in the way spoken of in the 
foregoing paragraph 3 by opening the valve in the cleaning- 
covers at the bottom of the side-flues ; the air from the room 


| 


The body of the apparatus surrounding the grate is | 
divided into several chambers by firebricks; the fire-grate 
itself forms the middle division; above. this there is an 
air channel conducting heated air to the flame to bring about | 
smokeless combustion. Above the air channel there is a 
register for the purpose of either allowing a direct draught © will at once be drawn into these flues, giving ample ventilation 
into the chimney, as in an ordinary grate, or to send the for several persons. The draught for the fire will be slightly 
products of combustion through the flues at each side of reduced thereby. A still.more powerful ventilation, say for 
the grate. These flues can easily be cleaned by removing the hospital wards, schools, &c., can be had. The report of the 
cleaning-covers, which can also be used as ventilators. In National Smoke Abatement Institution says of the grates :— 
front of the grates there are. two sliding mica doors, or one ‘Inthe course of twenty minutes the smoke entirely ceased, 
mica door on hinges. and the chimney was entirely smokeless during the remainder 


W. DUFFY’S PATENT 


| ae © : za) “ Ree enh Cae hs eer ed Wart ao Ge Ge 
THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, ana Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 
Full Particulars and trices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, La., 


Chief Office and Works:—Vauxhall Walk and Glasshouse Street, London, S.E. 


THE BURHAM BRICK, LIME & CEMEI 


7 NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. E.C. 


BURHAM WORKS, near Avlesfora, Kent; MURSTON WORKS, near Sirinepourne) Kent. 
London Depots :—BURHAM WHARF, Belvedere Road, Lambeth ; VICTORIA WHARF and Draw-Dock, Nine Elms. 


Por TELA RY ED, SH#PPY, AND ROMAN CUEUWE Ee ar, 
Grey Stone and White Flare Lime. Great Culand Cliff Hydraulic Lime. 
Gault and Clamp Burnt Bricks, Cornice Tiles and Tubes, Pether’s Patent Diaper, Bricks, &c. 


XOos. EK. WN EEE Es 


IMPORTER OF CANADIAN JINR DOORS AND MOULDINGS, 


CTUR (8) 


SASHES, DOORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WOOD TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, ho. 


BOARDS for PACKING CASES, and SMALL BOXES for CONFECTIONERS, te, Cut to Order, 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills :—19 LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


TELEPHONE NO. 3743, 


ee 


of the trial. The performances of the grate stand in point 
of economy of fuel and efficiency, in the first rank. The 
fires burned with perfect ‘continuity and regularity, and they 
were practically automatic in action.” 

These grates, with or without fronts, can be easily inserted 
into existing mantelpieces ; they are no fixture. The mantel- 
pieces, from the simplest to the most luxurious, may’ be of 
marble, wood, terra-cotta, majolica, iron, and can be adapted 
to the general architectural requirements. 


YY 


a 


There may be the objection that the price of the grates is 
too high for general introduction, but extra expense will be 
saved in one or two winters, and in subsequent winters the 
economy obtained is clear gain for its owner. 
and patentee, Mr. H. Heim, has large showrooms at 95 and 


97 Oxford Street, where these grates may be seen in action, | 


and where all information relating to heating and ventilaticn 
will be given. 


JOHN 


16 CHISWELL 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
4 Cardiff and Hereford Water 
4 Works. 

" Specially adapted for Con- 
; crete Floorsand StreetPaving. 


==] “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
: carrying,and cheapestCement 

ie the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
Pipes, (nternalstucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


house Floors, 


Slaughter - Houses, 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO Breweries 
BuUvE Liss LE, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, ‘4 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, Lavatories, 


&c. Railway and water communication. 
—————— EE 


PILKINGTON & G8 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
Monument Chambers. 
KING WILLIAR 
STREET, 
LONDON, 


ULD 
ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 


Manufacturer of every de- 
scription of useful 
and orna- 
mental 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘: 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
, Polishing Works, \ 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always en hand. 
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The inventor | 


Natis, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AMD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 
Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 


>JOHN CLARK, 
Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 


tion of Windows and Skylights. Price 
Lists and I)lustrations post free on application, 
Half-inch Mesh, 4)d. per toot super. Estab. 1855. 
Telegravhic Address : 
aitention given to Architects’ Designs. 


WOOD - BLOCK 


A = For Churches, Schools, 
Xd Estimates and full particular 
\\ THOS. GREGORY & CO, 


lapham Junction, 8.W. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


WE understand Messrs. John Gibbs & Son’s (warming and 
ventilating engineers, 27 South John Street, Liverpool) scheme: 
and tender has been accepted for the purpose of warming and 
ventilating the new Library, Assenibly Room and Club Rooms, 
Prescot. The arrangement provides for a continuous circula- 
tion of fresh, warm air at a uniform temperature throughout the 
building, with a total avoidance of unpleasant draughts. The 
vitiated atmosphere is removed by their “patent extractor,” 
which, being absolutely weatherproof, renders them especially 
adaptable to roofs under which expensive ceilings and furniture 
are fixed, 

THE new Adelphi Bank, Castle Street, Liverpool, which has 
been lately completed and opened, has been fitted with two 
hydraulic lifts made by Messrs. C. & A. Musker, hydraulic 
engineers, Dundas Street, Bootle, Liverpool. One is a sus- 
pended passenger lift to carry five passengers, fitted up in the 
best and latest style, and the other is a direct-acting ram lift to: 
carry the gold, &c., to and from the safes in “basement. 
Tomlin’s Buildings, Victoria Street, Liverpool, have also been 
lately fitted with a suspended hydraulic passenger lift. by this- 
firm, and we understand this lift, which is a patent variable 
power lift, uses water only in proportion to the number of pas- 
sengers carried in the car. This is a distinct advance in the 
right direction, as it effects a saving of about 4o to 50 per cent.. 
in the water used, or about 20/. to 30/7, per year in maintenance, 
and this result is obtained without in any way complicating 
the machine or method of working, or without making the cost 
more than for ordinary single-power lift. 

ON Monday, the 28th ult., a new illuminated turret striking- 
clock, erected in the tower of Wollaton Church, Nottingham, 
was started by Lady Middleton. The Rev. H. C. Russell, the 
rector, being acquainted with Lord Grimthorpe, the. greatest 
authority on clocks and bells, got his lordship’s advice on the 
matter of a new clock, who gave special directions for the 
manufacture of it, which have been faithfully carried out by 
Messrs. Potts & Sons, of Leeds (who have recently replaced ' 
the clock in Great St. Mary’s, of Cambridge, with a new one of 
modern construction, still retaining the chimes first introduced 
by Dr. Crotch in the above church). The clock shows the 
time on a new illuminated skeleton cast-iron dial 4 feet in 
diameter, and is*glazed with white opal glass, which gives a 
| clear and neat appearance by day, and is illuminated at night 
| by gas turned on and off by an automatic gas apparatus fixed 


DALE, 


STREET, LONDON. 


ee Se a Se SS ee ee 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.) (1871. 
El EP]M. 
Telegrams:— {== Er, Tetephonss— 
“IMMER, LONDON.” fr 862, 


EORM.OF BLOGs. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


¥rom the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake 


Full 

particulars 
can b2 obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to 16 


Unrivalledfor Quality Colour, and Durablity, 
PALMERSTON Highest Award: Gold Medal, : 
nternationa. 1ti0n, 
BUILDINGS, DOG ya son 186? 
$F ince “yn Model Dwelling,” New- 


BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E,C, 


o)\ 
¥) | 


castle Exhibition 1887. 

cons 7) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 

7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 


LIMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior, 
Woodwork 
Designs and Prices on application. 


‘ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. ' 
Price 2s—Office, 175 Strand, Leadon, W.C 


7, (Bee | 
A lo 


Lime Screens, 
Special low Quotations 
fer Wirework for the protec. 


“Pheasantry, London.” Special 


PAVING 


(Mr. Wuite’s System) 
flices, &c. 


on application to 


Woop PavinGc AND STEAM 
Joinery Works, 
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to the clock, which. regulates it according to the season of the 
year, The hands are of strong copper “and balanced within, 
The clock movement is on a solid cast-iron bed frame ; all the 


bearings are of gun-metal, screwed separately into the frame to | 


allow any wheel tobe removed: without disturbing the others. 


The main wheel of the going part is of large size, with Lord , 


Grimthorpe’s maintaining power for keeping the clock going 
during winding up. The escapement is. Lord Grimthorpe’s 


‘double three- leeged gravity, with r} seconds pendulum with 


heavy cylindrical- shaped bob. The Jarge main wheel of the 
striking part for the hours has cams attached for lifting a 
hammer of proper size for bringing out the full tone of the bell ; 
the cords are of wire running over iron block pulleys, bushed 
with brass and pivoted in, and all the latest improvements, 


THE new Wesleyan church‘ now being erected at Teddington 
is being ventilated by the “Climax Ventilating Company, 
Limited, 15 Great George Street, Westminster, their patent 
direct- -acting turret ventilators, design C, being used for the 
extraction and their improved inlet panels for the admission of 
fresh air, 

THE new temporary hospital, Otley, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, 
the same. being supplied by Mr, E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


WE hear that Mr. T. Freeman, of 200 Phcenix Street, St. 
Pancras Station, N.W., has just been appointed sole London 
agent and forthe Home Counties for Mr. Peter Hurl, of Gartliston 
Fireclay Works, These goods have a first-class name in the 
market. 

MESSRS. MERRYWEATHER & Son's system of sewer 
flushing is, they claim, a revolution in this class of work, but 
this departure from their usual business of fire-engine makers 
and hydraulic engineers is a very natural one, considering that 
they have had large experience in the application of. Tet 
force” in putting out fires. Their knowledge of the power of 
water jets is now turned to account in the flushing of sewers, 
and some very successful experiments have already ‘taken place 
in the drains and sewers of the parishes of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, Mile End, Shoreditch, &c. In fact, the system is now 
in operation by ‘the vestries of two of these districts. The 
process has already been referred to in Zhe. Architect, but 
Messrs. Merryweather have now turned their attention to the 
need for apparatus for emptying cesspools in towns and villages 
possessing the proper drainage system. The new application 
is on the French system. ‘The principle adopted is to have an 


| air-tight van, into which the sewage is pumped’ from the cess- 


pools. by.pumps attached to the framework. But hitherto these 


_ appliances have not been able to raise the sewage, in England 


at least, beyond the lift of an ordinary pump, say 20 to 25: feet. 
The new Merryweather pump, however, will draw from a depth 
of 60 feet, while being simple and capable of being worked by 


“hand or steam, discharging into the airtight van through 


leather hose. This apparatus will make it easy for many 
sources of fever and danger to health to be removed. 


VARIETIES. 


THE improvements at Dover, for which a Parliamentary Bill is 
to be promoted, include the construction of a marine drive and 
promenade betwen: Dover and St. Margaret’s Bay,a distance of 
between three or four miles. The undertaking, which is due to 
private enterprise, is estimated to cost little short of 2c0,00o/. 
It involves the blasting of a portion of the high cliffs and the 
building of a sea-wall in order to obtain building sites, besides 
a marine drive. In addition the Corporation have decided to 
make a new thoroughfare and to. widen one of the main 
arteries of the town, the cost of which is estimated at. 50,000/. 
or 60,0007, A contract for 415,000/. has just been entered into 
for the first portion of the new harbour, and the South-Eastern 
Railway. Company have obtained powers for acquiring property 
at the western end of the town for erecting a new terminus. 

THE Runcorn Commissioners have resolved to apply for 
powers to purchase. the undertaking of the Runcorn water- 
works company, the winding-up and dissolution of the company, 
the extension of powers for the local government of the dis- 
trict and other purposes. 


AT the meeting of Annan district committee of the Dum- 
fries County Council, the question of a bridge at Corrie’s Mill, 
between England. and Scotland, a very dangerous place, was 
brought up. “On the English side they were willing to build a 
bridge this summer, and ‘they wanted the Scotch authorities to 
help. with it. 


AT the first council meeting of the East Riding Antiquarian 
Society, at Hull, the society’s work was outlined for the forth- 
coming year. New names were announced for’ membership, 
including those of Lady Beaumont, the Marquis of ‘Ripon, 
Lord Halifax, Sir George Sitwell, F.S.A., M.P., Mr. Joshua 
Rowntree, Mr. William ‘Bethell, ye the Rev, Canon McCor- 


CONTRACTS. 


ONLY" CURE FOR ONLY CURE FOR LONDON f= “FX FV. contRAcTS.. 


FOG. 


 EEIWe’s 


ve RATES, 


STOVES, 
CALORIFER. 


Central Heating Apparatus, 
ABSOLUTELY 
SMOKE-CONSUMING, 


attested by the National Smoke Abatement Institution, 


ECONOMY IN FUEL, 35 TO 45 PER CENT. 
FOR DWELLINGS, HALLS, 
and PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
Rapid Heating. Excellent Ventilation. No dust in 
the room. Perfect and simple Regulation of Warmth. 


40,000 in Use. 


Patented Everywhere. Particulars sent Free, 


~ Manufacturer, 95 & 97 OXFORD ST. LONDON. W. 
Et. > EXE: Tivr, Workshove t DEAREGRE HIE oie od 


J. C. EDWARDS, RUABON. 
SANITARY WARE, ‘222%, sm 


&o., for- Sewerage and Drainage Works, BONDING BRICKS for HOLLOW WALLS, Glazed 
Ventilating DAMP-PROOF COURSES, Edwards’s Automatic TROUGH FLUSHING CLOSET 


(Adams's Patent), DEAN’S Patent Grease TRAPS, DURRAN’S PATENT QULLY, DAVIES’S | 


PATENT RECEIVER, TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY TOPS in Red and Buff, &o. 


ba a Ta eT aT 


The products of these norks comprise on ener that can be made in clay for building pur poses. 
4 


HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Govern- 
ment, Municipal, or other Contracts of every description at 
moderate rates. Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 
Government Departments. 


JOHN SELL COTMAN'S 


PICTURES, 
Lately on Exhibition 


AT THE 
Royal Academy. 


| The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 
15 inches. The Titles are as follows :— 
No. No. 
1. The Storm at Sea, |12, Norwich, from the 
2. Twickenham. Cromer Road, 
3. AShadowed Stream.|13. Dewy Eve. f 
4, The Draining Mill. |14, Mousehold Heath. 
5. On the Greta. 15. Cader Idris. 
6. The Chateau, Nor-|16, Castle Eden Dean, 
mandy. Durham. 
7. Rouen from Mountj17, Bamborough Castle, 
St. Catherine. 18, The Interior of Nor- 
8. Breaking the Clod. wich Cathedral, 
9, ViewinNorthWales.'19. Mountain Pass in 
10. Norman Arches, the Tyrol. 
11. Byland Abbey. 20. Postwick Grove. 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post 
carefully packed in patent roller, 18s. 


Kindly order early, as only alimited number of 
Proof Copies can be obtained. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Book- 
sellers, or from the Publisher,. 


P. A. GILBERT WoOopD, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Cc 
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we are aware, the Madras Government negatived the proposal 
not only on the score of inconvenience to the public service, 
but on the sounder objection that there was no need for 
such extravagance. 


THE directors of the exhibition in Chicago have decided to 
open the gates on Sundays. Machinery, however, is not to be 
in motion on those days, and it is provided that every nation 
exhibiting shall be at liberty to hold within the vast grounds such 
religious services as it may desire. 


THE first number of the MJwuszcal Herald of Chicago and 
Boston, formerly the Boston Musical Herald, has been issued 
One of its features will be a complete record of music at the 
forthcoming exhibition. 


THE extension works at the Dorset County Asylum, Dor- 
chester, have been stopped owing to a dispute between Messrs, 
Pethick Bros., contractors, of Plymouth, and the workmen, 
who number about 250, a proposal of the contractor to reduce 
the hours during the winter months being the cause of the 
difference. Most of the strikers are carpenters and _brick- 
layers. 


Mr. JOSEPH LEwiIs has obtained provisional specification 
for an invention which provides a device by means of which the 


mick,  D.D., the Rev. M. F. Bell, the Rev. E. Hedger, Dr. 
Sykes, F.S.A., the Rev. C. Ingram Boynton, Mr. Thomas 
Blashill, architect, London. 

AT the meeting of the Carlisle Architectural and Surveying 
Association the president, Mr. R. Calderwood, gave a paper on 
map-making, explaining various methods used in plotting large 
surveys and many interesting points in connéction with types of 
lettering used in the Ordnance Survey of England. 

THE clock tower at Dover Harbour, which was to have been 
moved bodily in connection with the works now in progress, has 
had to be demolished, and is being rebuilt a few feet from the 
old site. The design of the tower is said to have emanated 
from the late Lord Granville. 

HAVING obtained the sanction of the Local Government 
Board to a loan of 15,000/., thejInsanitary Property Committee 
of the Liverpool Corporation recommend that the Council 
place at the disposal of the Insanitary Property and Artisans’ 
Dwellings Committee the sum of 15,000/., part of the sum 
authorised to be borrowed by the provisional order, 1884, for 
the purchase of insanitary property. 

THE General Purposes Committee of the London County 
Council recommend the Council to undertake the charge and 


maintenance of the Albert Palace at a cost of 4,700/., provided 
that the place is handed over in good repair and free of charge 
on account of purchase. 

THE eleventh annual meeting of the West of Scotland 
Sanitary Association (Sir James King, president) has just been 
held. The annual report stated that the work of the Associa- 
tion continued to progress, and that the month of September 
had been one of the busiest on record. Inspections were 
becoming more thorough and the tests more searching, and the 
Council earnestly impressed on householders the absolute 
necessity of healthy houses, 

MR. JOHN SLATER, B.A., will read a paper on “ Bricks and 
Brickwork,” at the meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, on the 5th inst. 

Indian Engineering says :—Under the heading, “ Wanted, 
an Architect,” a telegraphic item appeared on June 16 last 
intimating that the agent to the Governor of Madras at 
Vizagapatam had applied for the services of Mr. Irwin for 
designing and constructing a palace for the Maharajah of 
Jeypore, at a cost of two lacs of rupees. This paragraph 
has gone the round of the press, and, like the Australian 
nugget, has increased in size during its travels. As far as 
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new workhouse. 


the Guardians, 


Rottingdean. From 
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defective contact in some kinds of lightning conductors may be 


THE Stamford Board of Guardians have decided to build a 
A motion to rescind this resolution in favour 
of patching up the old building was lost at the last meeting of 


ELECTRICAL. 


A BILL for powers to construct an electric railway from 
Brighton to Rottingdean will be introduced into Parliament 
next session. This railway, which will be nearly four miles in 
length, will commence near Preston Place, Brighton, and pro- 
ceed along the beach and foreshore “between high and low 
water mark, at a distance of about 100 yards from the cliff,” to 


the termination of the railway a jetty is 


proposed to be constructed for a distance of 200 feet into the 
sea. The railway will be constructed on a gauge of 24 feet, 
and provision will be made for the construction of the 
at an elevation to be safe from interruption by the sea. 
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ARRANGEMENTS for supplying the central parts of Hull with 
electric light for the use of private consumers are nearly com- 
pleted. The work was undertaken by the Corporation, and it 
is proposed to have a five days’ electrical exhibition at the 
Town Hall to inaugurate the opening of the electric light 
station. 

THE electric lighting of Hove has been inaugurated at the 
Hove Town Hall. There was a large gathering, presided over 
by Mr, Woodruff, chairman of the Hove Commissioners, which 
body has transferred the powers obtained under a provisional 
order for lighting the town by electricity to the Hove Electric 
Lighting Company, Limited. 


SWEDISH HOUSES, 


THOSE who have had the pleasure of visiting Scandinavia 
cannot have failed to notice and to be duly impressed with the 
comfort, convenience and nice appearance of the wooden houses 
everywhere to be met with in that charming country. Having 
regard then to the fact that the facilities of transport are so 
great and the freight charges are so very moderate, there 
seems to be no reason why the Swedish houses should not be 
more popular over here, as when resolved into a question of 
cost, which is a matter of some importance, the saving to be 
effected is said to be very considerable, while on the score of 
durability much opposition need not be encountered, and the 
insurance companies ought not to raise any obstacle in the way 
of undertaking the risk of fire at reasonable rates. Looking at 
the matter in a broad point of view, there would appear to be 
ample scope for the introduction into this country on a con- 
siderable scale of wooden houses manufactured in Sweden, a 
very fine model whereof is now on view at the offices of Messrs. 
R. Bildt & Co., No. 5 Great Winchester Street, E.C., who have 
submitted also to our inspection some plans of villas manu- 
factured in Sweden, which are artistic in appearance and 
adapted apparently for all classes of the community. ~ 


A CLAIM FOR EXTRAS. 


A DISPUTE of considerable magnitude has arisen, says the 
Australasian Builder, between the Victorian Public Works 
Department and Mr. James Downie, a prominent Melbourne 
contractor and the popular vice-president of the Builders and 
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parent) BELL SIGNALLING & SPEAKING TUBE. 


Contractors’ Association of Victoria. Several months ago M . 
Downie contracted with the Department to erect the buildings 
for the Female Penitentiary at Pentridge, the contract amount 
being 49,0007, During the progress of the work certain de- 
partures were made from the specifications, in the shape of 
alterations and additions, the great extent of which may be 
inferred from the fact that Mr. Downie has already sent in a 
claim for extras amounting to 62,0007, over and above the 
original contract sum, and as the Department declines to take 
over the building, pending the receipt of the contractor’s final 
claim, it is anticipated that the entire bill of extras will total 
about 70,000/., making the whole cost of the Penitentiary some- 
thing like 120,000/. The Inspector-General of Public Works 
has the matter in hand, but in all probability the case will be 
submitted to arbitration. The differences between the Depart- 
ment and the contractor began some little time ago, the com- 
pletion of the building having been carried out by the latter 
under protest. 


CHINESE CARVINGS, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Collector, writing from Amoy, says : 
—Nothing is wasted in China. The stones of various fruits 
and the shells of nuts are cleaned, dried and carved into o1na- 
ments of the most graceful kind. Among the stones used are 
the olive, plum, peach, lai-chee and cherry ; and of the shells, 
the walnut and cocoanut. The stones are selected with care Ps 
each must exceed a certain standard of size, proportion, hard- 
ness and weight. They are dried slowly, and at such a heat as 
not to crack or sprout, and are then ready for the carver. The 
designer makes a rough outline of the future group or picture, 
and hands it over to his boys or apprentices. These work with 
great rapidity, and soon block out the design, cutting through 
the hard, ligneous tissue, and then extract the kernel. A second 
treatment now takes place to dry the interior of the stone, as 
well as to prevent the fine lining of the interior from undergoing 
decomposition. This completed, the designer sketches a second 
outline, and also indicates by his pencil or brush where the sur- 
face is to be lowered, fretted, made into relief-work or 
arabesquery, or be cut altogether away. The work is performed 
by the subordinates, as at first. The designer then does the 
finishing touches, after which the assistants clean, polish and 
oil or wax the perfected carving, 

The stones are sold in this shape to quite a large extent, but 
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The great benefit of this Apparatus (as shown in the draw- 
ings) is the Speaking Apparatus and Bell being eombined in 
one; it can be used as a Signal Bell only, or as a Speaking 
Tube if required. It is almost indestructible, its different 
parts being so simple, 
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The Glasgow Municipal Offices are 
fitted up with these Speaking Tubes. 
The York Municipal Offices are fitted up 
with over 50 Speaking Tubes. ; 
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more largely in other forms. Among these may be mentioned 
buttons, watch-charms, sleeve-links, ear-rings and brooches, 
and when strung together, bracelets, anklets, watch-chains, 


THE PALACE OF AMBER. 


rosaries and official ornaments. The price cf a stone varies | AMBER was at one time the capital of the Jeypore State. The 


greatly with the workmanship and the fame of the carver. 
Some may be bought as low as ten cents apiece ; others com- 
mand as high as two and three dollars each. The average 
price is thirty cents a stone, with a handsome discount for 
purchases in quantity. 

The carvings display great variety and beauty. One class 
represents bunches of flowers and leaves, in which pistils, 
stamens and tendrils are accurately executed. Similar to these 
are fruits and flowers and flowers and leaves. A second class 
is composed of carvings of birds, reptiles and higher animals. 
The dragon, griffin, stork, snake, horse, lion, tiger, camel, 
elephant and bull are the favourite figures. I do not recall ever 


having seen a cat, dog, wolf, sheep, goat or other animal | 
beyond those specified. A friendly mandarin, to whom I stated | 
this, said that a canon in Chinese carving was to reproduce | 
only those animals which had been deified, and that the ten | 


mentioned were about the only ones which had enjoyed divine 
honours. 

A third class, and by far the most interesting, comprises 
groups of human figures representing scenes in history, poetry, 
mythology and the drama. 


as to be microscopic in its delicacy. In fact, the finishing 


The workmanship is often so fine ' 


touches are made by the artist while using a magnifying glass | 


of at least fifty diameters. On stones not over an inch in 
length along their major axis it is not uncommon to find eight, 
nine and ten characters in different attitudes and costumes. 
Unlike most..phases of Chinese art, there is much regard paid 
to perspective and foreshortening. Some-of these pieces might 
have been made by Hindoo or Italian artists, so free are they 
from local or race conventionalism, 

Nevertheless, in the main conventionalism is all pervading. 
Dignity always wears a beard, and low comedy with villainy are 
disguised with queer markings and quaint attitudes, The 
horse has a head twice too large, and the dragon carries a tail 
which in real life would have insured his prompt destruction. 
Gods wears queues and goddesses stroll about with compressed 
feet. But was there ever a school of art of any sort free from 
conventionalism? Even were there one it would probably be 
as unsatisfactory as the most artificial systems of our own 
civilisation or of this strange and mighty one upon the borders 
of the Chinese Sea. - 


— = 


palace, according to Mr. Fergusson, was commenced by a ruler 
who ascended the throne in 1592, and it was completed in 
1728. ‘The following account of it has been contributed to the 
San Francisco Chronicle by Mr. Winslow Anderson :— 


The renowned and now deserted city of Amber, in North: 
western India, flourished with its countless thousands of in- 
habitants and untold wealth and splendour in the time of the 
Ptolemies. It is situated in a-mountain nook, about five miles 
from the present city of Jeypore, and is one of India’s jewelled 
possessions for antiquarians. The great Amber palace is built 
of solid red sandstone and variegated Jeypore marble, and 
inlaid with costly gems. It has stood for centuries as it now 
stands upon an elevated mountain slope overlooking a pic- 
turesque lake, and surrounded by steep and rugged fortified 
peaks, with the walled and long since doomed and ruined city 
below. The palace is a masterly structure of Hindoo archi- 
tecture, solid and secure, yet ornamental and beautiful. En- 
trance is gained through a massive and strongly fortified gate 
which leads into a spacious central court, richly adorned with 
rare carvings, mighty trees and flowering shrubbery. 

The grand Diwan-i-am or audience-hall is reached from the 
spacious court by a massive flight of carved marble steps. This 
hall is a noble example of Rajput art, with its double rows of 
shining marble columns supporting a massive entablature, 
above which are latticed galleries of marble worked in rare 
designs. The ceiling is of sculptured freestone, while the floo 
is made up of huge slabs of polished marble. It was upon this 
floor that the ancient kings and nobles of this once royal city 
witnessed many gorgeous scenes of gaiety and cruelty. Here 
they applauded the royal tilts and sports, and here they re- 
viewed the many fierce conflicts between men and beasts, and 
between royal Bengal tigers and noble fighting elephants in the 
grand.courtyard below. It was also upon this spacious floor 
that the kings and queens of this ancient realm gathered 
together at sunrise every morning for many centuries to witness 
the sacrifice of a living human being on that huge, black, 
blood-besmeared stone altar in the small royal temple just over 
there to the right of this marble hall. Here they would sit on 
their gold-woven rugs and hear the dying moans and see and 
smell the smoke of their sacrificed victim in order to appease 
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(as they devoutly believed and believe to this day) the divine | From every hall and terrace, from every arched pavilion and 
Shiva’s wrath, It is here that one may see every morning in ‘carven-latticed window of this wonderful old palace we get. 
the year an innocent goat burned alive as a substitute for a glimpses of this picturesque spot, this historic city, surrounded 
human being as an offering to Heaven to appease the destroyer’s _ as it is by all that nature and art can do to make it beautiftl. 
anger. How very like our early biblical history. Mirrored in that clear blue lake below one sees the ancient 
“From this hall, echoing with memories both gay and sad, | gilded domes and shrines of many costly temples. There are 
we wander through spacious halls and galleries, elaborately- the noble trees planted so many centuries ago. Yonderare the 
carved apartments, up and down long rows of splendid stairs, strong old city walls, with their frowning towers and ramparts, 
through sculptured gateways covered with mosaics and doors their massive gates and splendid fortifications built so long ago, 
inlaid in ivory and precious stones, until we reach the highest and on each side tower up the castled and fortified crags so 
terrace in the palace. This was ‘exclusively devoted to the majestically as if conscious of their own strength and power. 
Rajah’s personal apartments, contrary to our modern rules of _ The whole panorama gives evidence of the barbaric splendour 
sanitary arrangements, for now we place our servants in the , enjoyed by this noble race of powerful Hindoo kings. 
airiest and best ventilated rooms and remain ourselves in the 
lowest, dampest and unhealthiest parts of our houses, These 
kingly apartments are beautifully constructed with marble 
latticed windows and pavilions, gilt and carved ceilings and > 
spacious arched porticos. On our left is the Jey Mandir, or | DRAINAGE AT HORNSEY. 
hall of victory, adorned by panels of alabaster inlaid with | ON Saturday last more than one hundred students of the 
flowers in alto-relievo and ceiling glittering with mirrored and Sanitary Institute of London paid a visit to Hornsey and 
spangled work, for which Amber was long renowned and for Highgate. They were met by Mr. T. de Courcy Meade. 
which Jeypore, its successor, is now justly celebrated. Having arrived at the depot, the students were taken through 
Opposite this grand hall of victory is the Sukh Nawas, or | the stables, and then into the coroner’s court and through the 
hall of pleasure, with its doors of sweet-scented sandalwood mortuary. The visitors were next conducted into the dust 
inlaid with ivory and its gorgeous paintings of pleasures on destructor. They were first shown the refuse as it was brought 
earth and in heaven. Here are groves from which issue cool, in. Then it was shovelled into the “ hopper,” which, as soon 
clear streams.of pure mountain water, which is perfumed and as it was full, was closed and locked. The party were then 
made to run in carved channels the whole length of the marble taken down to the stokehole, and shown the clinker as it was 
floor to cool the heated atmosphere and the gay occupants of drawn from the furnace, and also sifted and ground in the 
this hall of pleasure. Adjoining this beautiful hall are the mortar mill. Having gone all through these extensive 
sumptuous bathing apartments and deep, cool pleasure caverns premises, and expressed their admiration of the work done, they 
surrounded by ferns and rare flowers, where the kings and journeyed on foot to the fire station in Tottenham Lane, where 
queens of this ancient castle bid defiance to old Sol’s burning | a “call” was received, and the men horsed and mounted the 
rays during India’s hottest days. Here they whiled away their ; engine and turned out in less than fifty seconds. This was 
happy days amid love and pleasure in an atmosphere rendered | loudly and deservedly applauded, and the students showed 
sweet by the aroma of costly incense, listening to the strains of | their appreciation of the smartness thus displayed by collecting 
Indian music, gazing now and then upon the many beautiful | a goodly sum amongst themselves for the men. 
girls as they performed in scanty attire, as they do to this day, | The party then left the yard in four brakes, and proceeded 
the famous nautch dance of India, | through the High Street, Priory Road, and Muswell Hill to the 
Next to these pleasure-halls and groves are the spacious apart- | Board’s Isolation Hospital in Cobbett’s Road, where they were 
ments once occupied by the harem, an indispensable adjunct to | met by Dr. Clothier, the medical officer to the Board, who con+ 
all Eastern palaces. It was here that the mighty Maharajah, | ducted the students over the hospital. There is nothing left 
Jey Singh, in the early part of the eighteenth century ruled undone for the comfort of the patients, and a death in the 
supreme in this jewelled spot on earth among his hundreds of — building is practically unknown. 
carefully chosen wives, like King David of old. | The inspection of the disinfecting chamber, the laundry, 
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together with the administrative block, having been completed, | Hornsey Local Board had done for Hornsey. If the ratepayers 
the party next went over the sewage farm, which deals with the | would see what they had done, he ventured to think they would 
sewage from the hospital and the houses on the top of Muswell | not complain. 
Hill to the number of about 300. These works are, of course, 

very small, but they are very efficient, and capable of dealing 

with considerably more sewage than at present. ELECTRO-MOTORS IN FACTORIES. 

The next move was made by the brakes to Highgate, and 

the journey was a very pleasant ope. On arriving at the | AT the last meeting of the Mason College Engineering Society 
Highgate depét, an inspection was made of the museum of | a paper on “ Electro-Motors in Factories” was read by Mr. 
sanitary appliances which the Lord Mayor will open publicly | R. H. Housman. The author divided factories into two classes 
on Thursday, the 8th inst. The buildings consist of even | —1. Those in which power could be supplied from a single 
rooms, four of which are nearly full of sanitary appliances, | engine, as in a Lancashire cotton-mill ; 2, those in which the 
which are displayed on 130 stands, and comprise over 1,000 | machinery, &c., requiring power was too scattered to enable 
articles, from a tap to a testing machine for cement and drain | one engine to economically drive the whole by means of ropes 
pipes. The exhibitors—all of whom give their goods to the | and gearing. It was in the second case that a considerable 
Board, and fix them free of cost—include the following well- | number of methods of driving might be discussed. Separate 
known firms in matters of sanitary science :—Doulton & Co., | engines might be used supplied from either a battery of boilers 
G, Jennings & Co., Farmiloe & Sons, Tylor & Sons, Evered | or each from its own, but here a loss of economy is experienced 
& Co., Ashton & Green, Bolding & Son, Ewart & Sons, Hay- | owing to condensation of steam in steam pipes, use of smaller 
ward, Tyler & Co., Winser & Co., Stiff & Sons, and E. Kite | engines, and many other causes. He then considered the 
& Co. There are a few local exhibitors, among whom are | degree of economy attainable when one or more large engines 


E. Kerry & Sons and Lawford & Co., both of Highgate. were employed to drive dynamos, the current being distributed 
One of the most interesting exhibits is that showing a sec- | by copper conductors to motors at the various places requiring 
tion of a house, with the drains from the roof to the earth. power. He pointed out that at first sight a dynamo, conductor 


After inspecting the exhibits and watching the testing of | and motor seemed a rather expensive “type of coupling, but it 
drain-pipes by weights and hydraulic pressure and the testing | must be remembered that with this system of distribution it 
of cement, the party adjourned to an adjoining building, where | made very little difference whether the power were scattered or 
luncheon was provided at the expense of Mr. H. R. Williams, | concentrated. In order to obtain a high standard of economy 
the chairman, who presided. On the right of the Chairman sat | in this system it was necessary (1) that the generating plant be 
Dr. Clothier, and on the left Mr. Meade. Mr. R. Cauldwell | concentrated at a single centre in order to economise labour ; 
Moore, one of the members of the Local Board, was present | (2) the plant should be worked at or near its full capacity. For 
during the latter end of the proceedings, The good things ! this latter reason it was often necessary to depart from the ideal 
having been vigorously assailed, system of one large engine and generator, and use several 

The Chairman said he thought Mr. Meade was the best- | smailer engines and dynamos, the best number to be employed 
abused man in Hornsey. They would readily understand that. depending ¢ on the variation of load caused by the special work 
It seemed that people would rather have smallpox, or scarlet | which has to be done in the factory. He next considered the 
fever or blood-poisoning, and the latter had actually occurred, | amount of variation of load allowable in various cases. In the 
than they would have the work done, and then they said it was | case of an engineer’s machine-shop the ratio of maximum to 
the fault of the Local Board, and people even expected to live | minimum load might be taken as 3 to 1, but in some cases 
in Hornsey and not to pay rates, They all owed to Mr. Meade | where very sudden variations of load were experienced, as in 
a very great deal for the way sanitary matters had been carried ! rolling-mills, the ratio might rise as high as 20 to1. The 
out. | advantages of the use of heavy fly-wheels “for dealing with load 

Mr. Meade, who was loudly applauded, said sanitary science variations was pointed out, but a more perfect though less simple 
had been the work of the best part of his life. That was one | method was to use a battery of secondary cells in parallel with 
of the red-letter days when he could get them to see what the | the generating dynamo. The next point considered was the 


IGHEST AW RDS—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, bey < Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889, 
Silver Medal, Edinburgh, 1890; Gold Medal, Leeds, 1 890. 
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efficiency of the motors. The author’s experience gave 94 per | 
cent., 91 per cent., and 833 per cent. efficiency as averages for 
full, half and quarter loads. The author alluded to the series 
of experiments carried out by Mr. Peter Williams, which gave | 
a complete key to steam-engine efficiency under varying loads, 
and showed the disastrous effect of underloading, 
with simple non-condensing engines. 


especially | 
Electro-motors suffered | 


much less in efficiency when partially loaded, it being possible 
with care to obtain 70 per cent. of the steam-engine indicated 
horse-power as brake horse-power at the motor-shaft, this show- 
ing about 30 per cent. in the double conversion and transmis- 
sion. In the motors used for factory purposes it was necessary 
that the motor should run without requiring special attention, 
and should not spark with variation of load. The use of carbon 
brushes obviates this. Another difficulty encountered was the 
high speed at which motors were run. This, however, could be 
got over by using multipolar machines. The paper was fol- 
lowed by a discussion, in which Messrs. 
F. W. E. Jones, E. C. Marks, T. Archer, H. M. Waynforth and 
Professor R. H. Smith took part, and the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the author. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT THE GREAT NORTHERN 
VICTORIA HOTEL, BRADFORD, 


THE installation consists of about 600 lights of 32, 16 and 8 
candle-power, fed from the Corporation supply at 115 volts. 
The wiring of the hotel is carried out entirely on the sub-circuit 
distribution plan. Two pairs of heavy main cables are carried 
up the side of the hoist, and from these are run branch cables 
to the distributing-boards on each floor. On these distributing- 


R. Richardson, | 


boards are fixed the double-pole sub-circuit cut-outs of | 


IO ampéres each. The casings to carry the wires to the 
various rooms are run on the corridor walls, on the underside 
of the mouldings, and are hardly noticeable. When a branch 
wire is taken through a wall to a bedroom a fuse is fixed in the 
casing in the corridor, and the wires in the bedrooms are 
carried in casing, on which an ornamental picture mould is 
screwed 18 inches from the ceiling, forming the limit of the 
frieze. A small bent bracket, 18 inches projection, is fixed to 
the said picture-mould, from which drops a suspension fitting 
with lamp and shade. The lighting of the reception-rooms, 
coffee-room, reading and writing-rooms, &c., is all by means of 
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Patent No. 5,008, 1890, 
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Sg ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS, 7 


highly ornamental electroliers, brackets and table lamp designed 
to suit the requirements of each respective room. The 
passenger-lift has a light inside that travels with it, the con- 
nection being made by a flexible wire and counterweight. The 
water-closets are all fitted with a specially-designed switch, which 
puts on the light automatically when the door is bolted. Electric 
bells are fitted throughout, with a new design of semaphore 
fixed outside each door. When the button in the room is 
pressed a red flag drops out of a slot in the semaphore box, to 
indicate to the servant where the call comes from, without 
necessitating a journey to the indicator. The flag is replaced 
by hand when the call is answered. Telephones connect from 
a multiple switchboard in the manager’s office to various de- 
partments, Speaking-tubes are fitted to all service-rooms, with 
call-bells, &c. The passenger-hoist has also an indicator and 
bell fixed inside (connected by means of a cable with five 
insulated strands running over pulleys, and fitted with counter- 
weight), which can be operated by pushes fixed on the various 
floors. The whole of the installation was carried out by 
Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson United, Limited, from their 
branch at 41 Piccadilly, Bradford, Yorks. 


THE LATE J, H. BISSET, BUILDER, 


THE death is announced of Mr. James H. Bisset, builder, 
Aberdeen, which occurred suddenly at Mr. Bisset’s residence, 
Burnside House, on the 24th ult. Mr. Bisset, the Aberdeen 
Press says, who was in a very special sense a man of action, 
was the only surviving partner of the firm of P. Bisset & Son, 
builders. While still a young man and after acquiring a know- 
ledge of the business with his father, the late Mr. Peter Bisset, 
he emigrated to New Zealand, and for a few years fulfilled the 
part of a pioneer in that young colony. On his return to Aber- 
deen he joined his father in business, and a little later became 
a partner in the firm. In the course of his business career he 
carried out many important contracts in various parts of the 
county of Aberdeen, as well as in Aberdeen itself. One of the 
most notable of his many contracts was his construction of 
the Port Erroll Harbour—a work that he personally superin- 
tended and took a special interest in. He was employed in 
connection with the building of various large county resi- 
dences, and at the time of his death was building a mansion- 
house at Rothiemay. In recent days he had many large 
contracts in the city. Among these may be noted the laying 
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out of the Duthie Park, the building of the Rosemount Viaduct 
and certain of the public schools in the city. Itis said that he 
was the first to imtroduce the use: of cement concrete in 
Aberdeen ; but be that as it-may, it is undoubted that the first 
building in the city constructed of that material—Her Majesty’s 
-Theatre—was the work of his firm. He was a man of excellent 
business abilities, shrewd and ‘far-seeing in business as in other 
affairs, and his name in connection with any work: was a 
sufficient guarantee of excellence. A few years ago he acquired 
the property of Burnside, Stocket, and his taste in architecture 
was well shown in his transformation of Burnside House, as 
uninviting a structure as could well be imagined, into.a cosy 
and attractive dwelling of the antique baronial type. In the 
interior of Burnside House Mr. Bisset’s widely-cultivated tastes 
were evidenced by the many pictures by eminent artists that 
adorn the walls and. by a well-stocked library of choice litera- 
ture, which he not only owned but read. Mr, Bisset was a 
Justice of the Peace for the county. His eldest son, Mr. Peter 
Bisset, emigrated to New Zealand: some time ago. On his 
father’s illness assuming a serious form, however, he returned 
to Aberdeen, and now manages the business, Mr. Bisset died 
at the comparatively early age of fifty-five. 


THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. 


THE designs of a new building intended as the first of a series 
of additions to the Public Record Office have just been 
prepared, says the 7zzes, by the permanent staff of the Office 
of Works, under the direction of Mr. John Taylor, surveyor of 
Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings in London. Ex- 
cavations for the structure were commenced early in the year, 
the foundations will be completed in December, and tenders 
are now invited for the superstructure, which will be of an 
imposing character. The foundations, which rest entirely in 
the London clay, are of Portland cement and gault bricks. In 
digging, the workmen came across several interesting pieces of 
old pottery, which have been lodged at the Office of Works. 
The main front of the building, composed of Portland stone and 
Kentish rag, will be in Chancery Lane, the principal entrance 
being almost immediately opposite the portico of the Law 
Institution. In order to facilitate the constantly growing 
traffic of the thoroughfare, the elevation, which is Gothic in 
character, is to be set back 20 feet from the line of the 
existing footway. 


In the course of two or three years, the building now being 
erected will be followed by another block, which will involve 
the demolition of Rolls House and connect the structure now in 
chand with the portion built some years ago. Subsequently, at 
at a period not yet determined, a further block will be con- 
structed on the south side extending towards Fetter Lane, and 
the whole range of buildings will then form a quadrangle 
40 feet wide. A considerable space will be left open at.each 
end of the building, and as soon as the lease of the house 
-No. 5 Chancery Lane expires, the premises, which form part of 
the Rolls estate and belong to the Crown, will be cleared away, 
and some of the windows of the south wing of the Record Office 
will then look direct into Serjeant’s Inn. An arched roadway 
will give entrance from Chancery Lane to the quadrangle and 
thence to Fetter Lane, the approaches being open only during 
the daytime. .The work in hand abuts close upon the Rolls 
-Chapel, but it is not proposed to. destroy this interesting relic 
of Old London. .Mr. Taylor has arranged that the north wing 
of the Record Office shall be carried upon arches over the 
chapel, and the shell of the building, with its interesting monu- 
ments and its rich stained-glass, will be carefully preserved, 
though not necessarily for religious purposes. Indeed, it is 
possible that hereafter the building may be devoted to the 
exhibition of some of the most remarkable documents in the 
possession of the Record Office, and thus it may revert 
to the purpose to which it was put until a few years 
ago. A recent writer has justly described the chapel 
as “singularly ugly and plainly-built,” but it is for many 
reasons an interesting specimen of the Ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the thirteenth century. It was established. by 
Henry III. in connection with the Domus Conversorum—the 
charitable home where converts from Judaism were received by 
the friars. As built at the expense of the king, the chapel 
included a tower, rising probably to a height of 30 feet or4o feet 
above the slate roof, and being surmounted by a large cross. 
‘The upper portion of this work: disappeared long ago, and the 
lower section of the tower was revealed only a few years since, 
when alterations were carried out with the object of giving a 
better means of access to Rolls House. In spite of the 
neglect from which it has suffered at ‘various periods, the old 
chapel is still intact, and Divine service is celebrated within its 
walls every Sunday morning. For several centuries it was 
utilised as a store-house for the’ records of Chancery, and the 
congregation which regularly assembled. to hear Bishop Butler 
sat upon presses containing the legal papers, but the documents 
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were eventually lodged elsewhere. The reopening of a four- | for the staircases ; the windows are to have stone mullions and 
teenth-century window on the south side of the chapel will | iron lights, and the roof will be exclusively iron. There will be 
throw upon the beautiful monument ‘of Dr. Young the same | exceedingly little wood of any kind in the building. The 
amount of light which it received at the time of its erection, | repositories, entered in every case through iron doors, ‘are to be 
and will greatly improve its appearance. Rolls House, which | about 17 feet by 24 feet, and paved, for the better preservation 
has for some time past been used as a temporary adjunct of the | of the papers, with oak blocks; but as these will be closely 
Record Office—housing the library used by the ‘editors of the | sealed upon the concrete floor, they will not constitute any 
public records and affording accommodation to Mr. Lyte, the | element of danger. Hydrants and all necessary appliances for 
deputy-keeper, and his assistants—will be taken down to make | fire extinction will be provided on.each floor, and fireplaces will 
way for the north wing of the department, but one or two | be erected only in the rooms of the officials ; but the southern 
features of interest which it contains, including a fireplace, | division of the building containing these apartments will be 
some cornices, and the memorial standing in the wall over the | effectually shut off from the other portion by means of iron 
. seat formerly occupied by the Master of the Rolls when the | doors. The remainder of the rooms will be heated by hot 
building was devoted to legal purposes, will be removed and | water obtained from boilers in the basement. Electricity will 
preserved. be the sole illuminant, gas not being introduced into ‘any part 
The biock now being built will cover a site 225 feet long | of the building. 
and 6¢ feet wide in its broadest part, and consist.of a basement 
and three lofty floors. It will form a striking contrast to much 
of the dilapidated property in the immediate neighbourhood, DOCK DEVELOPMENT AT TRANMERE, 
and doubtless mark the beginning of an improvement in Chan- 
cery Lane, for which there is much room. The portion of the | IT is stated by the Liverpool Chronicle that the Mersey Docks 
Record Office erected some years ago was designed by Sir | and Harbour Board propose to acquire the foreshore between 
James Pennethorne to face a fine new thoroughfare which was ; Tranmere Ferry slip and New Ferry slip and the land adjoining 
projected half a century ago to improve the means of com- | as far west as the New Chester Road, which runs in the same 
munication between the east and west of London. This street | direction as the river bank. The purpose of the acquisition is 
was to have begun at Piccadilly Circus and to have extended | not specified in the notices, but of that there need be little 
through Long Acre and Carey Street into the heart of the City. | doubt, although the succeeding step may not be taken for some 
It would, undoubtedly; have been an immense relief to the | time. A suggestion has been made that the Board only want 
Strand on one side and to Oxford Street and Holborn on the | to pursue a “dog in the manger” policy with regard to this 
other, and would have anticipated much of the trouble ex- | new piece of property, but there is much more probability in 
perienced in connection with the street improvements now under | the statement made by one in authority :—‘‘ You may be sure 
the consideration of the London County Council. Coventry | we don’t intend to allow the land to lie idle.” It is altogether 
Street was the first branch of the new thoroughfare, but the | premature to speak of plans on paper prepared in detail, but it 
scheme was never carried beyond that point, and its realisation | may be said that the obvious uses of the site have been 
is now impracticable, inasmuch as the Bankruptcy Court, | discussed in committees of the Board. It has never been 
recently completed, has been placed directly upon the line of | publicly stated why the Great Western Railway Company 
the proposed route. The northern portion of the new build- | determined to drop their scheme, and a rumour obtained 
ing will be used for the reception of records and State papers, | that the Dock Board came to some understanding with that 
the southern part being reserved for the officers of the depart- | company to the effect that the Board would construct more 
ment. At the’ south-east corner, on the ground floor, will be | docks at Birkenhead, but we are officially informed that the 
the secretary’s room, and the room above it is intended for the | Dock Board are under no understanding or obligation to 
deputy-keeper, Mr. Lyte. construct new docks on the Cheshire side of the river. 
Elaborate precautions are being taken against fire, and the The idea of docks in the Tranmere bay is by no means. 
building will be a complete specimen of fireproof construction. | novel. Thirty years ago the late Mr. John Laird, M.P., 
The flooring will be fireproof; iron and stone are to be used | warmly advocated a large scheme whereby the site was to be 
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utilised for the construction of mercantile docks and also of 
docks for the Royal Navy, where repairs, &c., could be under- 
taken. The matter proceeded so far that plans were prepared 
by Mr. Abernethy, but in the end nothing was done, and now, 
with the development of the royal dockyards on the south 
coast, all thought of Liverpool in connection with such a scheme 
has been abandoned, Had the scheme been carried through 
probably the Mersey would now have stood unrivalled as a 
shipbuilding centre, as it did during the first part of this 
century. Before the idea now entertained by the members of 
the Dock Board in their individual, if it is too premature to say 
in their corporate, capacity is carried into effect, the effect the 
enclosure of this large space by a sea wall may have on the 
currents, &c., of the river will be considered. The suggestion 
has frequently been made that it will be highly beneficial, and 
that the still existing Pluckington Bank will soon disappear in 
consequence of what would be virtually a training wall, and 
doubtless the able engineer of the Board will approach this 
part of the subject with his usual care, founded on a long ex- 
perience and on a thorough knowledge of the river. 

In connection with such a scheme it must be remembered 
that a development of export trade on the Birkenhead side may 
reasonably be expected to follow that improved communication 
with Wales of which the Prime Minister is so eloquent an 
advocate, and the. railway king, Sir Edward Watkin, so firma 
promoter. Alike to provide for possible development and 
guard against the encroachment of railway rivals, the step the 
Dock Board are now about to take appears prudent, justifiable 
and statesmanlike, 


JOSEPH KAYE d SONS, LIMITED, 


AMONG the useful appliances invented by Mr. Kaye is what is 
known as Kaye’s patent automatic door-porters, for holding 
spring doors in the open position when desired. They were 
invented to meet the desires of Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, county 
surveyor of the West Riding of Yorkshire, who wanted some- 
thing to replace the ordinary door-catch, to avoid doors at the 
Menston Asylum and other asylums under his control being 
spoilt through persons kicking the doors in releasing the catch. 
By means of the door-porters the door, when opened, is retained 
open if desired, the appliance being fixed in the floor, though 
the door on a slight touch will readily pass over it and close. 
It is no obstruction to peoples’ feet, which is one of its greatest 


merits, and is.a great advantage for all doors which are closed 
by springs. Messrs. Kaye & Sons have made them for the 
Menston Asylum doors, London’ fire stations for saving time, 
amongst others at the Lord Mayor’s office, and largely for 
other places, including doors in railway saloon carriages. They 
give great satisfaction, as they are no trouble or obstruction to 
the feet. Mr. Vickers Edwards’s opinion of the merit of the 
invention will be gathered from the following testimonial he 
sent to Messrs. Kaye & Sons :—“I have largely used your 
patent door-porters and have been very well pleased with 
them. I consider they are advantageous, and meet a require- 
ment which was long felt. I recommend with every confidence 
to the notice of architects and surveyors having the control of 
large public buildings and institutions their use.” . 


THE NEW BLACKWALL TUNNEL, 


THE London County Council and their contractors, Messrs, 
Pearson & Sons, of Victoria Street, Westminster, are rapidly 
getting well into the thick of an undertaking which in some 
respects, says the Dazly News, is about as audacious as any- 
thing of the kind attempted in modern times. That the 
Blackwall Tunnel under the Thames js fraught with no 
ordinary difficulty and even peril has been brought home to the 
apprehension of the public by the humane and considerate 
resolution of the Council to seek Parliamentary authority. 
to grant compensation to workmen who may_ be injured 
while engaged upon certain portions of it, or the families 
of those who may be killed. All the world knows the, 
difficulties which Mr. Brunel, the greatest engineer of his day, 
experienced in constructing the Thames Tunnel. That was 
begun in March 1825 and was opened in March 1843. Twice 
the river broke in upon the work and several lives were lost. 
The extreme length of that work was 1,300 feet, its width 
35 feet, and it dipped down 15 feet beneath the bed of the river, 
The extreme length of this work will be 6,200 feet. That, 
however, includes the approaches to the tunnel. But the 
tunnel itself will be 4,465 feet long, and 1,212 feet of it will be 
actually under the river. But the peculiar audacity of this work 
consists in the fact that whereas Brunel’s boring ran down 
15 feet beneath the river bed, this one will be pushed along 
only. 7 feet below, and that 7 feet consists in the main of 
nothing but loose shingly ballast and gravel. Only 7 feet of 
this loose stuff will lie between a boring in which 300 men 
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may be working, and a head of water which at high tide cannot | 
be less than — feet.. Moreover, the mode of excavation, 
though it has been abundantly tested elsewhere, has never 
been tried on so large a scale or under such conditions. 
However, it need hardly be said that the highest engineering 
skill of the day has been employed in the preparation of the 
plans, and every confidence is felt in the successful carrying 
out of the work. 
The incline down to the new tunnel on the north side of the 
river will begin near the entrance to the East India Dock, and 
will curve out of the East India Dock Road. This incline will 
be I in 34, or just about such a slope as that which runs up the 
south side of Trafalgar Square from the Strand to St. Martin’s 
Church. A good deal of property has had or will have to be 
cleared away'here, and immense trouble and something like 
46,000/. in expenditure have had to be incurred in diverting a 
main sewer Which unluckily lay just in the way. The road 
passes down under the Blackwall branch of the Great Eastern 
Railway, close to Poplar Station, and a large number of men 
are now engaged in excavating what is technically called the 
“ cut-and-cover” portion of the work, the portion of the tunnel 
—that is to say, between the open’ approach and the river. This 
is cut out, arched over, and covered in again. Below this por- 
tion, and just at the point where the tunnel takes to the river, 
so to speak, another large body of men are engaged in. driving 
in piles in the bed of the stream, with the ultimate object of 
pushing out the bank a considerable distance beyond its present 
point, and so to fill up a hollow where, as Hotspur would have 
said, the river “curves are cranking in,” out of line with the 
land above and below. Inthe bit of land thus reclaimed will 
be planted a shaft, giving access to the tunnel below by means 
of a staircase for foot passengers. There will be two such shafts 
on this side of the river, and one on the south side. The cut- 
ting already described and the pile-driving constitute pretty 
nearly all that is being done on the north side of the. Thames. 
On the opposite bank there is a far busier scene. Here.also 
they are excavating the “cut-and-cover” portion of the work, 
and an enormous trench, 90 feet deep, has its sides propped up 
by enormous timbers, underneath which quite a river of water 
that has found its way in from the Thames rolls and flashes 
along to the pumps which all day and night are sucking it up at 
the rate of many millions of gallons a day, A little further 
inland they are busily engaged in the sinking of the shaft 
already alluded to, and a very interesting piece of work it is. 
Seen from the ground this shaft looks like a small gasometer, 
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38 feet.in diameter, and, perhaps 30 feet high, with a scaffold 
round. a portion of itsupper edge, upon which men are engaged 
in carrying, it up higher by rivetting iron plates into its rim. 
On climbing a ladder, however, it is found to consist of two 
circular. iron walls, one within the other, and down in the 
space between them men are seen to be filling in concrete. 
The structure is open at the top, and.on peering. down inside 
a number of. men, perhaps 50; feet below, are seen, to be stand- 
ing ina couple of feet of,water digging out. the ballast, and 
filling it into huge iron buckets hauled up and down by steam 
cranes.. ‘The men. have jon great, waterproof »boots, but the 
water looks to be every now and againygoing, over the tops of 
them. - Every shovelful they take upnecessitates their plunging 
their arms under water, and the dripping buckets as’ they swing 
overhead keep besprinkling them all day long. They work down 
there ten hours a day, and they make sevenpence an hour. 
Verily, they earn their money. As they. shovel out the gravelly 
ballast: the enormous weight.-of ithe..iron \ and: concrete. circle 
around them drives:it-down;:-Already it has. thus sunk 29 feet 
below thé groundlevel, and,the-process will, be carried onmuntil 
it has sunk 87 feet;;the men,cn.the top continuing to build it up 
as fast as-it sinks, 2) |) ~oasiie : reo Ios g 
Through this great circle. of iron—which it will ,be -under- 
stood:goes down endways into the earth, and will- form the walls 
of. a staircdse—the actual tunnel as it emerges from. under thé 
river will pass. In the sides of the great. tubular structure two 
large circular ; holes. are pierced. At present these holes are 
filled up: by iron plates; but these .plates are only bolted in 
position, and by-and-by they will. be removed, and the tube of 
the. tunnel will pass right, through:them, the: staircase twisting 
round the circular walls. of the, shaft and, round, the tunnel 
which cuts through it. As om the other side, this shaft will 
give foot passengers access to the tunnel at.no great distance 
fromthe river. The «roadway itself -will slope up with an 
incline on this side slightly less than on the other—one in | 
thirty-six, . It will. pass up underneath the, Ordnance Wharf 
and into Blackwall Lane, near the South Metropolitan Gas- 
works, ae ' 
So much for the two extremities of the Blackwall Tunnel. 
There is nothing very exceptional in these portions of the 
undertaking, It.is the central portion of 3,083 feet which will 
give the greatest anxiety, andjit is the lives of the men who will 
be employed. in it,that the Council propose to assure. The 
whole of this will have.to be carried out by means of a com: 
pressed air chamber, a. device unknown in Brunel's day, but 
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which of late years has been found to. render practicable and| in which the men are working behind it. « The front parchment 
comparatively easy many engineering feats otherwise’ present- | will be the “shield ””—larger than anything of the kind ever 
ing insuperable difficulties... At the inner. end of the tunnel, at | tried before—and the rim round the parchment will represent 
the point of excavation, is formed a strong chamber, into which, | a sharp cutting edge. In the middle of this great shield will be 
by means. of ‘powerful pumps, air is compressed ‘to a degree a kind of door through which the excavators will dig their way, 
which effectually keeps out all water. So much air is squeezed | throwing the stuff they dig out into trucks in the air-chanber, 
into a confined space that there is simply no room for water. | to be dragged out .by electric traction through the “ air-lock,” 
For the purpose of this air compression they have set up here | and away into the upper world, When they have dug out as 
in a large corrugated iron building a number of: powerful | well as they can all the soil for about 2 feet 6 inches in front of 
engines, and these will always maintain in the sub-aqueous | the shield, the twenty-eight hydraulic jacks, with their 100-ton 
chamber in which the excavators and the constructors of the | power, will be put in action, and the huge drum-head, with its 
tunnel will, be employed a pressure of about 35 lbs. to the | sharp cutting rim, will be driven 2 feet’ 6 inches forward. 
square inch over and above the normal weight of the atmo- | Immediately behind in the great hole thus cut out the circular 
sphere. That pressure will be their only safeguard against the | ring of the tunnel will be built 2 feet 6 inches forward. First 
inrush of water from above. The pressure itself is a very pos- | of all the hole will be lined all the way round with an iron plate 
sible source of injury, some men being very seriously affected | 2 inches thick. This. will be laid all round in fourteen segments, 
by it, especially at the outset. It occasions bleeding at the ears | and a “key” at the top. This iron lining will have strong 
and nose, and not infrequently entails permanent detriment to | flanges and machine joints, and when ‘completed will: form a 
the hearing, if not its almost entire destruction. When the | sort of Brobdingnagian: stovepipe right across the river. But 
internal and external pressure on the body has had time | the hole the shield has cut in the soil is a little larger than this 
to adjust itself, there is nothing the matter, and in a, stovepipe. Between the iron and the earth around there is a 
general way, after a little experience, this adjustment comes little space. This will be filled with * grouting,” a sort of fluid 
~- about so readily that the men are able to move in and out the cement, which will be driven out all round the iron lining 
chamber, through an intermediate “air-lock,” without any | through plugholes provided in certain of the iron segments. 
inconvenience. But it is not all who can do so, and until they | Thus the exterior ring of the tunnel will lie in a solid bed of 
can they may have to endure great pain, and, as it has been cement, driven well into every crevice and cranny of the river 
said, in some cases they may receive permanent injury. The bottom, and will be absolutely immovable. Inside this outer 
pressure may be a source of suffering and damage; but the skin will be 14 inches of solid concrete, and this will be faced 
temporary failure of the pressure from any cause whatever , with glazed tiles and the tunnel will be complete. ns 
would be certain death to them, for they are tightly shut up in | The level of the roadway through this great subway will be 
a close chamber under the bottom of the river, and through the a little below the centre of the circle, and in width therefore 
seven feet of porous material the water would come down in an_ will be something short of its full diameter. The carriage- 
overwhelming ‘deluge. way will infact be 16 feet in width, and on each side will be! a 
The method of excavation is another interesting point. It footway 3 feet 2 inches in width. The crown of the arch will 
is the same in principle as that by which the electric railway in be 17 feet above the road level, and to ensure that vehicles 
South London was bored through the London clay 50 or 60 feet shall not come down loaded so high as to have any difficulty 
down underground, only instead of being driven through solid in. getting through, there will be at the head of the incline 
clay, this tunnel will go through a loose stony stratum, and leading down to the subway on either side, a granite archway 
instead of being Io feet 6 inches in diameter it will be 27 feet. with a headway of 17 feet, thus forming a kind of gauge for the 
A huge circular iron “shield,” rather larger than the actual tunnel. It will be lighted throughout with electricity, and. for 
tunnel, and weighing 250 tons, will be driven across from bank this, as well as for traction purposes during the work of con- 
to bank, through the soil under the river, by means of twenty- struction, electric plant will be laid down, and of course 
eight hydraulic jacks, each pushing with a force of 100 tons. powerful hydraulic machinery is also being provided for. 
{magine a big drum being driven through end foremost, and There are also workshops fitted with turning lathes, drills, 
you have a fair representation of the shield and the air-chamber ° slotting machines and so forth. The engineer responsible for 
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the carrying out of the work is of course Mr. Binnie, the chief 
engineer of the London County Council. He is represented on 
the spot by two clever. young engineers—Mr. D. Hay, the 
senior’ in charge, and Mr. Fitzmaurice. Mr. Moir is the 
manager representing the contractors, and Mr. Cairnes is their 
engineer. Sir Benjamin Baker and Mr. Greathead are the 
consulting engineers. The contract price for the execution of 
the whole of the work of the tunnel. is 871,000/7, The contract 
was signed at the end of last year, and a practical beginning on 
the spot was made last month. — If they have fairly good fortune 
it shouldbe got through in three years. The immense im- 
portance of it can perhaps best be appreciated by a glance at a 
map of London and its environs. It will be apparent that it 
brings an enormous population on both sides of the river into 
easy intercommunication, and opens up to the whole of Kent a 
new and direct way into London. For a generation there has 
been a demand for it or something corresponding to it, and the 
chances are that the accommodation afiorded by it will be so 
immense that at no very distant period the roadway fora single 
line of vehicles will be inadequate to the requirements of the 
traffic, and that some day the tunnel will have to be doubled. 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


AN election of one male pensioner on the funds of this Insti- 
tution was held at the offices, 35 Southampton Row, Blooms- 
bury Square, on Thursday, the 24th ult, Mr. George 
Plucknett, J.P. (treasurer), in the chair. There were two male 
candidates for the vacancy, besides three female applicants 
who received votes. 

Shortly after the close of the poll the scrutineers (Messrs. 
Thomas Stirling and T.. F. Rider) announced the result of the 
polling to be as follows :—Joseph Lestock Mould, aged seventy, 
of 60 Muriel Street, Islington, builder (second application), 
697 votes ; John George Bishop, aged sixty-five, of 21 Spencer 
Square, Ramsgate, builder (first application), 2,272 votes, 
including 250 votes in respect of his subscriptions to the 
institution. The successful candidate was therefore declared 
to be John George Bishop. The votes given to the female 
applicants were as follows :—Sarah Elizabeth Drake, aged 
sixty, Tylers and Bricklayers’ Almshouses, King Henry’s 
Walk, Balls Pond, widow of Francis Drake, late of Acton, 
builder (fourth application), 2,383 votes; Susanna Mansell, 
aged sixty-eight, of 20 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, widow of 
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William Mansell, late of Hammersmith, builder (third applica-— 
tion), 2,484 votes, and Mary Ann Healing, aged sixty-two, of ° 
Curtain Road, Shoreditch, widow of Samuel Thomas Healing, 
late of Spitalfields, builder (second application), 189 votes. 

‘Among the friends of the institution (other than those already 
named) who took part in the proceedings were Messrs. G: J. 
Lough, W. J. Mitchell, G. N. Watts, W. Scrivener, jun., G. B. 
New, R. Richardson, C. Bussell and J. T. Bolding. 

Votes of thanks to the Chairman and scrutineers closed the 
proceedings. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


20551. William McGeogh, jun., for “ Improvements in door- 
handles.” ; 

20592. Ludwig Loets, for “Improvements in door-closing 
apparatus.” ; 

20623. William James Freeman and Edwin Freeman, for 
“Improved means for securing window-sashes ; applicable also 
to doors.” ae 

20627. John Wyld and Edward Thompson, for “ Improve- 
ments in fire-escapes.” ! 

20743. Henry Watson, for “ A smoke-preventing cowl.” 

20770. William Phillips Thompson, for “ Improvements in 
apparatus or instruments for measuring distances.” 

20779. Thomas Utley, for “An improved combined side- 
light or scuttle and ventilator.” 

20841. Walter Pilling, for “Automatically locking and 
unlocking railway-carriage doors, and apparatus connected 
therewith.” 

20914. Charles Frederick Spencer and Alfred Thorn Spen- 
cer, for “A regulator valve for hydraulic hoists or lifts.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to, inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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Architect und Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read tn public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HAMILTON.—Dec. 31.—Scale Plans, Estimates, &c., are 
invited for Proposed District Hospitals. Particulars as to Sites 
and other Information from Dr. M‘Lintock, County Medical 
Officer, Hamilton, N.B. 

ST. PANCRAS.—jan. 2.—Designs are invited for Proposed 
Municipal Buildings. Premiums of 100, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
Mr. T. Eccleston Gibb, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Pancras Road, 
N.W. 

WAKEFIELD.—Feb. 1.— Designs are invited for the Erection 
of Council Chamber, Committee Rooms and Offices. Mr. F. 
Alvey Darwin, Clerk of the Peace, West Riding Offices, Wake- 
field. Premiums of 200/., 100/. and 5c/. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—Dec. 12.—For Building Petty Sessions 
Rooms and Additions to Police Station. Mr. James Robinson, 
County Architect, 13 Southgate Street, Winchester. 

AXBRIDGE.—Dec. 12.—For Lavatory and w.c. at Work- 
house. Messrs. Price & Wooler, Architects, Weston-super- 
Mare. 

BALLATER. — Dec. 14.— For Works in Building Villa. 
Messrs. Grant Bros., Builders, Ballater. 

BISHOPSWORTH.—Dec. 10.—For Enlargement of National 
School. Mr. Froud, Architect, 3 St. Stephen’s Chambers, 
Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

BLACKPOOL.— Dec. 14.—For Building Electric Light 
Station. Mr. J. Wolstenholme, Borough Engineer. 

BRISTOL.—Dec. 14.—For Lavatory at _Hotwells. 
Ashmead, Borough Engineer. 

BRISTOL.—For Pulling-down and Rebuilding Warehouses. 
Mr. Herbert J. Jones, Architect, Wellington Chambers, 
12 Bridge Street, Bristol. 

CAERPHILLY.—Dec. 15.—For Building House. Messrs. 
Bruton & Williams, Architects, 15 Queen Street, Cardiff. 


Mr. F. 


CARDIFF.—Dec. 9.—For Building Premises for Mr, James 
Howell. Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 

CHISWICK.—Dec. : 21.—For Constructing Sewers and 
Making-up Roads. Mr. Arthur Ramsden, Vestry Hall, 
Turnham Green, W. 

CHUDLEIGH KNIGHTON.—Dec. 13.—For Building Cottage 
and Converting Building into Two Cottages. Mr. Samuel 
Segar, Architect, Union Street, Newton Abbot. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.—Dec. 12.— For Paving, Kerbing and 
Making-up Roads. Mr. A.-R. Robinson, Local Board Offices, 
Station Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 

CORRINGHAM.—Dec. 13.— For Constructing Inset Wall, 
Bawliff Hall Farm. Messrs. Gepp & Sons, 30 Temple 
Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 

CROYDON.—Dec. 13.—For Erection of Municipal Build- 
ings and Free Library. Mr. Charles Henman, Architect, 
64 Cannon Street, E.C. 

CROYDON.—Dec. 19.—For Administrative Block in Brick 
and Iron Buildings for Isolation Hospital. The Borough 
Engineer. 

EAGLESCLIFFE.—Dec. 14.— For Additions to Passenger 
Station. Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect, North-Eastern Railway 
Co., York. ; 

FARNLEY.—Dec. 16.—For Building Cottage Police Station. 
The Borough Engineer, Leeds. 

FINSBURY PARK.—Dec. 13.—For Building Public Con- 
veniences. Architect’s Department, London County Council, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. ‘ 

FULHAM.—Dec. 14.—For Supplying and Fixing Hot-water 
Supply and Warming Apparatus. Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, 
Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, W.C. - 

HALTON.—Dec. 17.—For . Additions to Board Schools. 
Messrs. Chorley & Connon, Architects, 15 Park Row, Leeds. 

HERNE Bay.—Dec. 14.—For Supplying Stoneware and 
Cast-iron Pipes, Manhole Covers, Stock. Bricks, Portland 
Cement, Timber, Tools, Implements, &c. Surveyor, Local 
Board Offices, High Street, Herne Bay. 

HoxtTon.—Dec. 20.—For Constructing Sewer, with Man- 
holes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. H. M. Robinson, Town Hall, Old 
Street, E.C. 


HyYTHE.—Dec. 10.—For Constructing Sewers. Mr. ELS 
Wilks, 2 Douglas Avenue, Hythe, Kent. ' 
ILKESTON.—Jan. 1.—For Building Hospital. Mr. C. W. 


Hunt, Architect, 36 Station Road, Ilkeston. 

INGBIRCHWORTH. — Dec. 19.— For Building , Wesleyan. 
Chapel and Conversion of former Chapel into Schools. Mr. 
B. Stocks, Architect, 7 Union Bank Yard, New Street, 
Huddersfield. 

- ISLE OF WIGHT.—Dec. 12.—For Boring Wells. 
Fardell, Town Hall, Ryde. 

ISLINGTON.—Dec. 12.—For Supplying Ornamental Lamp 
Columns, Making Carriage-way and Constructing Stoneware 
Pipe Sewer. Mr. J. Patten Barber, Vestry Hall, Upper 
Street, N. 

LIGHTCLIFFE.—Dec. 15.—For Building Four Houses. ; Mr. 
Joseph F. Walsh, Architect, Waterhouse Chambers, Halifax. 

LIVERPOOL.—Dec. 14.—For. Building Three Warehouses 
and Shed. The Secretary, Euston Station, London. 

LIVERPOOL.—Dec. 14.—-For Constructing Foundations for 
Post-office. Mr. Henry, H.M. Office of Works, Custom House, 
Liverpool. 

LONDON.—Dec. 9.—For Building Superstructure of Addi- 
tions to Public Record Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, H.M. 
Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

LONDON.—Dec. 17.—For Masons and Pavior's Work, 
Supplying Flints, Gravel, Granite, Paving Materials, Drain- 
pipes, Ironmongery, Castings, Timber, Lime, Cement, Ballast, 
Sand, &c. Mr. G. Livingstone, 1 Pimlico Road, S.W. 


Mr. J. 'W. 


THE BLACKMAN VENTILATING CO., LTD. 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 


LoS ag 
<< 
No 


TRADE MAK 


Instaliations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, THE ELECTRIC BLACKMAN. 
Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter . 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


WARMING AND VENTILATING 


‘ a . any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACHMAWN, . 
} Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s’ Patent). seas 
Besides this it facilitates distribution. of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


(ace 


BUACKMAN 


TRADE MARK 


Head Oflce:--63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW. 


ROW YR 


as 


Wa dr) 
ia : ‘¥ 
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“2 MAIDENHEAD.—Dec. 16.—For Building Post Office. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


MANCHESTER.—Dec. 19.—For Building Engine and Boiler 
House, Offices, Workshops, &c. Mr. T. H. G. Berrey, Water- 
works Offices, Town Hall, Manchester. 


MENSTON.— Dec. 16.—For Extension of Asylum. 


TENDERS. 


ABERCARN. 
For Additional Schoolroom, Classrooms, &c., at Cross Roads, - 
near Abercarn, for the Mynyddislwyn School Board. Mr. 
GEORGE ROSSEKk, Architect, 29 High Street, Newport. 


Mr. J. 


Vickers Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield. R. James, Pontypool £1,583 0 0 
MitcHam. — Dec. 13. For Alterations to Lavatory at Andrew & Ramsay, Maesycwmmer . ‘ : S079.) 9. WY 
Holborn Union Schools. Mr. J. W. Hill, Clerk, Clerkenwell | C. Morgan, Newbridge 1,370 9 © 
Road. E.C. ee & Roberts, Newport 1,350 0 O 
: na: ; D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . 1,349 0 Oo 
POPLAR.—Dec. 21.—For Building Offices and Dispensary A ? ? 
and Alterations and Additions to Workhouse. Messrs. Walter Reg & pone Keak ae oo 
A. Hills & Son, Architects, 149 Bow Road, E. J. Jenkins, Newpor ape ace Mg 
: ; bats , DAVIES BROS., Abercarn (accepted). «1,170 ROeD 
- PoRTH.—Dec. 20.—For Building Intermediate School. Mr. A. Richards, Newbridge < : : . 1,192 "OMND 
J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda. ithyeeo 


ROCHESTER.—Dec. 12.—For Fittings for Science School. 


; , Sch For Alterations and Additions to Workhouse for providing 
Mr. Goldsmith and Mr. Gosling, Architects, Verulam Buildings, 


Gray’s Inn, W.C. P. Kelley, Longford £575. 04.0 
RUSHDEN.—For Building House and Factory. Mr. A. C, Mayr, Ballymahon . - 565 0 0 
Sykes, Architect, 34 Walbrook, E.C. \ Shee See ; 480 0 0 
: r . whe ian annigan, Granar : . 41090 
TOTTENHAM CourRT ROAD.—-Dec. 19.—For Underground M. DALTON, Abbeyshrule, Mullingar (accepted) 375. Cans 


Public Conveniences. 


' West Ham.—Dec. 
Steam Crane and Weighing Machine, 


Mr. Lewis Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. —Dec. 12.—For Additions to Villa. 


Mr. S. J. Wilde, Architect, Boulevard 
super- Mare. 


WILLESDEN.—Dec. 
Mr. O. C. Robson, Public Offices, D 


Tne Clerk, Vestry Hall, St. Pancras. 
13.—For Supplying and Erecting 


13.—For a eeecgnaay and Paving. 
yne Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


Tip Waggons, &c. 


Palmer. ‘ 
Syme & Duncan . 
Graham ‘ é 
Kick 


Chambers, Weston- 


Winpsor.—Dec. 31.—For Erecting Staircase, Town Hall. 


Mr. G. H. Long, 4 Park Street, Windsor. 
WooLwicH.—Dec. 
Mr. W.: G. Forder, 
Plumstead. 
WREXHAM.—Dec. 
and Building Stable and Coachhouse. 
Street, Ruthin. 
YSTALYFERA.—Dee. 
School Board. 


14.—For Buildin 


14.—For Supplying Road Materials. 
Board of Works Office, Maxey Road, 


17.—For Alterations to Old Bridewell 
Mr. L. Adams, 5 Castle 


g Board Room for 
Mr. D. H. Lewis, Tanyrallt, Ystalyfera. 


accommodation for Sisters of Mercy, for the Guardians. 


COPELAND (accepted) . 


BECKENHAM. 


For Additions and Decorations to Beckville, Southend Road, 
for the Planet Building Society. Mr. J. W. BROOKER, 
F.R.1.B.A., Architect, London Bridge. 


- £573 
5 : eer ley, 
; ; : 5 ae 
. . 334 
295 


0 07.0. 0.6 
oo0o000 


BRENTWOOD. 


For Drainage Works at the Hackney Union Training Schools, 


Union. Mr. 
Pavement. 
G. West ©. a 
Sheffield Bros. . 
Woods & Co. 
G. Flaxman 
A. Porter . 


G. JENNINGS, Lambeth (accepted) 


Brentwood, Essex, for the Guardians of the Hackney 
W. A. Fincg, Arthitéct; 


76 Finsbury 


2,500 
25275 
1,896 
a 1,635 
.. 1,685 
1,490 


O00 0 0°99 
oOo 0 Q.0.0 


bb] 


‘WELLS LIGHT 


UWALLAMO RIGS & WELLS’ BATENTS): 


PORTABLE | LICHT FROM OIL UP TO 4,000 c. P, 


ron BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS. 
tHe ONLY SUCCESSFUL LAMP, 


‘WELLS 
ytd 6,000 LIGHTS” 
A Few of 
the Largest 
Users are— 


Messrs. 
Chappell, 
Brass, Bush, 
Holme & King, 
| Kirk & Randall, 


Lucas, 
Lucas © Aird, 
Pearson, 
Stimpson, 
Waddell, 
Firbank, 
Monk & Newall, 
Kennedy & Son, 
Watt & Wilson, 
Green & Lee, 
Wali, and 


Many Others. 


"42 GOVERNMENTS. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring dis- 
credit on our system. All the UNIQUE 
FEATURES in our Lamps, the outcome of 
long and a experience, are 


PROTECTED oven 5Q axd voreios PATENTS, 


“NO POWER POWER NOR CONNECTIONS REQUIRED. 
SIMPLE, SAFE, STRONG, EFFICIENT. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 


AoC. WELLS & CO., s2rencree4 oinon: 


Lv Price 2s. —Office, 1755 


ARGH” SMITH & STEVENS. 


FTS..2 


HYDRAULIC 
“RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, Grundy’s Specialty. 


STEVENS & MAJor’s Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE 
MOST SILENT ana 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 
Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt and 
Hand Lifts. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 


HEATING 
APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS. GUARANTEED. 
Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


Every kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, ~ 
near Manchester. 


ALL KINDS 


STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 


AND EVERY KIND OF 


Hot Water Heaters. 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water. 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry’ 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil«. 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth: 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 


Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., & 
BATTERSEA. eli ppm atari 965)" f 


Liverpool:—40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St. 


Manchester :—Norman Rowley, 3 Barton House, 
Deansgate. 


T) EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUN CAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


elegrams :— eee GRUNDY, iene 


irand, London,W.C.! wn, B. —Perfect Success Guaranteed or ‘No Pay. 


Sy SVG ROE Ne ae Nae ae 
Li 7 - fe , ee ; — a 


x ‘ cS hb = y 
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CASTLEFORD. 
For Building Board Schools, Wheldon Road, Castleford. Mr. 
R. M. MCDOWALL, Architect, Carlton Street, Castleford. 
Quantities by Mr. W. Hoffman Wood, F.G.S., Leeds. 


CHATHA M—continued. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Mitre Hotel, 
for Messrs. J. & W. Budden. 
tect. 


Chatham, 
Mr. G. E. Bonp, Archi- 


Watson & Elsworth, South Milford, excavator, Snow, New Brompton. ~£, 1,205) 07.0 
bricklayer and mason . ‘ iA3:4078 0. 0 Naylar & Son, Rochester . . JJ, 1O2mr on oe 
W. Wilson & Son, Cfwd, carpenter and j joiner. 1,033 13 oO Bathurst, Rochester . 118g 0 O 
W. Wilson & Son, Cfwd, plumber, iia and Skinner, Chatham 1,145 10 O 

hot-water engineer : Home Tt: oO 
J. Season, Hunslet, slater or tiler 348 14 0 ; DARTFORD. ; 

J. Binns & Sons, Castleford, plasterer 126 10 o | For Erection of Two Cottages at the Gore Farm Hospital, near 
J. H. Butler, Pontefract, painter SO Wi § Dartford, Kent, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
eevee ds! opie Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 

Potaleem eis so. 6 407K TOC S Street. 
C. Miskin, St. Albans . » £892 ome) 
T. Knight, Sidcup : 839 0 O 

CHERTSEY 

: : Laine Osborne & Co., Orpington . 825 0 0 
qcee ergeren ob. Hosptial, pa at Hv Sesyeeees W. Johnson & Co., Wandsworth ‘Common . 823 0 O 

tack : ee ee gt R. & J. Butler, Bexley Heath a : 795 9 oO 
J. Harris, Woking. : : £4,875 0.0 ig ELLINGHAM, Bexley Heath (accepted) 765 0 0 
H.-Brown, Addlestone ? 4,600 0 oO 
G. Gray, Egham ; 4,549 0 Ol fF “74: : ay abet 

? or Buildings Five Houses, Outbuildings and Boundary Walls 
J. F. Collinson, Teddington MIO) OF80 at Savile Town. Messrs. HOLTOM & FOx, Architects 
G, E. Nightingale, Lambeth 256' OF.0 oe aad ae y ; 3 
M. L. Ingram, Woking 4,251 (oi a) Bowser Ye Rd Tend, 
J. Martin, Addlestone : 4,154 0 O Geepied I enGErS. 
; Crabtree & Denton, mason ~ £3;589 COLZO 
B. Ingram, Walton A,100 70") 0 pe: 
: . A J. Richardson & Sons joiner SEE ORD 
J. H. Jarvis, Surbiton 3993 0 oO ; ? 
4 F. Bottomley, plumber 165° TOreG 
Pe sy ene Chertsey i Picante J. Lockwood, plasterer I o Oo 
KNIGHT & SON, Chertsey (accepted) 3,900 O Oo CG. F tt aa 45 ae 
T. Wells, Chertsey 4 3,900 0 oO phase nr ean ee Leer ti 
Re); Hunt, Chertsey ; g. 920 OO ENFIELD. 
For Improvement |Works, Upper Gordon Road, Chase Side, 
CHATHAM. Enfield. Mr. R. COLLINS, Surveyor, Court House, 
For] Rebuilding the Globe Hotel, Chatham, for Messrs. E. Enfield. 

"Winch & Sons. Mr. G. E. BOND, Architect. Parker Bros., Enfield £h 950 0 Oo 
West Bros., Strood . ; £3,079 Oo oO J. Bloomfield, Tottenham. : 1,759 16 5 
W. C. Snow, New Brompton 2°700,' 04 0 W. Griffiths, ‘Kingsland Road, E. l,740m Gn ao 
W. King, Old Brompton . 2705, Os 40 J. Neave, Forest Gate 1,699 0 O 
A. F. Smith, New Brompton LS g PAM ONE G. Bell, Tottenham : 1,579.) Ora 
Callund & Son, Rochester 2.7 AOwsON 0 W. Nicholls, Wood Green £2571 One 
Naylar & Son, Rochester . 726 Ou.O Tee po ettay Enfield Highway 1,565 07 a 
E. D: Seagars, Chatham . 2,445 O O ackson, Enfield 1,468 Adews 

5 
C. E. SKINNER, Chatham (accepted) 2300 Ono Surveyor’s estimate . 1,678 - On 10 


THE DENSMORE. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE. are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge—thus one DENSMORE per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machines. 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK. 

If yourequire anythingin Typewriting Supplies, 
give usa calland look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Tuition ree Lg Shortl and W-iters on application 
ffice. Te, doh hice i lal re No. 11391 


THE MANGOTSFIELD 


PENNANT STONE 


(BEASTOL GRANITE). 
Hard as Granite, hut Non-Slippery. 


No Stone gives such satisfaction for 


STEPS, LANDINGS, ENCINE BEDS, 


Sinks, Troughs, Plinths, Bases, Girder Beds, 
and Architectural Work generally. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR STREET WORK. 
References to Urban and Local Authorities in all 
parts of the Kingdom. 

Quarries— Mangotsfield, Winterbourne, and Frenchay. 


Prices on application to Manager, 
WALTER PAYNE, 
The Mangotsfield Pennant.Stone Company (Ltd.),, 
DOWNEND, BRISTOL. 


BUILDING IN WINTER. 
YANDALL’S SOLUTION FOR MORTAR 
Excels Cement, at Quarter Cost. Hardens Stone, 


DEPOT:—KENTISH TOWN ROAD, N.W. 
Office: ROCKHILL, HIGHGATE RoaD. 


The “Wilson” Portable Co Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 
Dw JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. 


The 
Most Durable, 
Economical, Simple, 
and Efficient Range in the 
Market. 


I oe : 
MIDI SL A EA 


LAL AE 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


They are Portable, cannot 

get out of order, will Cure 

Smoky Chimneys, and have 

larger Ovens and Boilers 
than any others. 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING CO.,LIM., 227 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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CHISLEHUR®T. 


For Alterations to the Wesleyan Schools, 
CHARLES BELL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Lorne . 
Wood . 
Atway . 
WHITE & SON (accepted ) 


HEREFORD. 


For Building Model Bakery, Hereford, for the India and China 
Mr. W. W. ROBINSON, Architect, 10 King 


Tea Company. 
Street, Hereford. 
H. Welsh, Hereford . 
Bowers & Co., Hereford 
J. Davies, Hereford . 
Andrews & Rudge, Hereford 


BEAVAN & Hopces, Hereford (accepted ) 


HERNE BAY. 


For Erection of a House, Throwley Road, Herne Bay. Mr. 
H. FARLEY, Architect, Richmond Street, Herne Bay. 


Welby, Herne Bay 

Adams, Herne Bay 

Taylor, Herne Bay 

INGLETON, Herne Bay (ac cepted ) 
Garden Walling. 

Ingleton, Herne Bay 


For Erection of Two Villas, Station ee ee Bay. Mr. 
H. FARLEY, Architect, Richmond Street, Herne Bay. 


Amos & Foad, Whitstable 

A. Hill, Herne Bay ; 

T. Cornelius, Whitstable . 

C. Farley, Herne Bay 

C. Welby, Herne Bay 

E. T. J. Adams. : : 
Mohun & Knight, Herne Bay 

AWS: Ingleton, Herne Bay 3 

F. J. PHILPOT, Herne Bay (accepted ) 


For Erection of House, Eddington, near Herne Bay. 
H. FARLEY, Architect, Richmond Street, Herne Bay. 


Welby, Herne Bay 

Jordan, Herne Bay . 

Mohun & Knight, Herne Bay 
Ingleton, Herne Bay : : : 
F, Af PHILPOT, Herne Bay (accepted) 


Chislehurst. Mr. 


KING’S HEATH. 


For Building Stables at King’s Heath, for the King’s Norton 
Rural Sanitary Authority. 


-£699 9 O C. Bryant, Birmingham . £1,500 0 oO 
676 0.0 M. H. Grant, Birmingham 1,328 lpeee 
643 40790 ay, Rawbotham, Birmingham 1,300 0.0 
O27 FOmO J. Moffat & Sons, Birmingham : 1,299 0 O 

Surman & Sons, Birmingham : 1,285 0 0 

H. Allen, Birmingham . 5239 12, 0 

J. Smith & Son, Birmingham 1,230 0. O 

Clarke & Co., Birmingham A é ~ Sse ale 93 

£1 fagtinks Pedgram & Austin, Birmingham . : - 1,198 d-0o 
: oe fs Bes Mills & Son, Birmingham ; I,I95 0 Oo 
es ne J. Barnsley & Sons, Birmingham 1,188 0 o 
Nae Attc Sapcote & Sons, Birmingham . . 1,177. uo 
ee ahs Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham . 1,160 0 Oo 
1045 kK. Thompson, Kidderminster . 1,050,08na 

J. Harley & Sons, Smethwick . I,I50 0 0 

A. Reynolds, Balsall Heath 1,140Si0740 

Lane Bros., Balsall Heath IjTIO*t0}.0 

£356 Oo oO Bishop & Charles, King’s Heath 1,097 0 O 
349 0 O Gowing & Ingram, Birmingham 1,093 0 O 
ZOOTIO WO Currall & Lewis, Birmingham : 1,043 0 O 
287,10. 0 G. Trentham, Birmingham 954° 50 

25° OF © 


Asylum, for the eae Council. 
- £1,050 9 0 Bourne & Grant . . £14,400 0 0 
1,036 0 O| JD. F. Andrews & Co. . 12,560. 0 oO 
SAO Fowler, Lancaster & Co., Limited . 11,780 0.0 
896 0 0 H. Binks & Co. 10,999 Io oO 
896 90 0 Electrical Supplies, &c., Co., Limited 10,300 0 Oo. 
890 0 0 IR. Dawson . : 9,887 90 a 
DIF AO 0 ‘Mather & Platt, Limited . 9,118 17 <9 
827-0°:01 |Gox-Walkers. . . 8,920 7-6 
704 9 9 R. H. Barnett & Co. : ; 3 . | 8,214) Oho 
Mr. F. Geere Howard . : » ) ¢8,070- 507 a. 
Brush Electrical Engineering ek Limited 7.014 On iO 
. £32hn OREO Edmundsons, Limited 7,660 0 Oo 
je 2A al Onno Latimer, Clark, Muirhead & Cr Limited 75407. OO 
244 0 0 E. Mann. "pbs 6,431, 5000 
2220 LOMNG New & Mayne : 6,278 0 oO 
214.820 Appleton, Burbey & Williamson 6,074 0 O 


——$— 


SPRAGUE & CoO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Osertifioate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or cle Receipt 58, 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPRAGUH’S TABLES, upon Berton. or cininked di-ected 
eny 


SPOTTISWOODE & 60. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural € Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artisti and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON F.C. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s. —Citica, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament 8t., S.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” for 
1893. 

Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s. ; 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


; post, ls. 1d. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE _ON APPL ICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles. Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawiug Boards. T- Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISUS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom — 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London-Great New Street, Fleet Street, .C. 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, de. 
Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of avery 
description of the Sp eet: uality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
ddress—4 & 5 Grea) "TaPnatilo, Holborn, London, W.C, 
Also New Store, at 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1985. 


For the Electric Lighting (Contract No. 2) 


LONDON. 
of Claybury 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY (*Givis:”* 


STRODE &Co. (Hastanhientoees} LONDON, 


STONE DEPOT. 
GETHING & GRICE. 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 


Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
Colour and Durability. 


London Offices: 201 WARWICK RD. 


And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain, 

Plans, &c., best style. 


» J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


% 4 KS DUNCANNON Sr LONDON W.C. 


UANTITIES, &c.,, ELECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 


tga! Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5in. neat and strong drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s. or made to order. Plans 
copied, reduced, enlarged, eae —W. Peet SA Electro- 
grapher, 21 Cursitor Street, E.C ois & 
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LONDON— continued. 


For Building Pupil Teachers’ Centre, Laundry Centre and | For Alterations and Additions to The Hawarden Castle Tavern, 


other Works in connection with the 
wark Park Road, for the London 


Alma School, South- 
School Board. Mr. 


Gower Place, for Mr. W. Whittick. Mr. J. W. BROOKER, 
F.R.1.B.A., Architect, Londo 


n Bridge. 


T. J. BarLey, Architect. ig W. Croaker : . £2,299 0 0 
By act) SOS aa Battley, Sons & Holmes 2,270 5 mG 
F. & H. F. Higgs . $10,270. .0. lon) £196),.0%..0 Drew & Cadman 2,224 0 0 
J. Marsland 10,255 0 O 19507080 Burman & Son . ie 2,f1T --O: 0 
Holloway Bros. IC,OLS20 Ol + 210ecam O Epwarps & MEDWAY ene Se.) 157905 OREO 
Smith & Sons . 4 ; A eGs24ae Oo 243.0 0 * Accepted with modifications. 
Co-operative Builders, Limited 9,798 oO o 170 0 O| For Alterations to Wards Nos. 3 and 4, The Infirmary, High 
Hart Bros. . . 9,794 9 O 205 0 O Street, Homerton, for the Guardians of the Hacknev 
Holliday & Greenwood 9,687 0.0 225 0 0 Union. Mr. W. A. FINcH, Architect, 76 Finsbury Pave- 
J. Tyerman : 9,550 0 O ZAR OR TO ment. 
Lathey Bros. 9,489 0 oO 2250, -G G. Wales ef L235. Ore 
W. Downs , A 5 (Oyler Cre) 200 OO A. Porter rs OT puro) Ke) 
For Providing Stoneware Troughs to W.C.’s, Carrying-out G.Flaxman. . bey OFS 
Drainage and Other Works at Board School, Wirtemburg T. White & Son . : pam . ; Pie 0 £0 
Street, Clapham. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. SHEFFIELD BROsS., Stoke Newington (accepted). 87 0 oO 
Lathey Bros. : ? : : 5p Sieg Fie) re Meme) Wall & Co. . . . : . . 19 5,0, 2 
Smith & Sons HOGI 07.0 Additional Cooking Apparatus. 
W. Hammond 11059, 0570 Berry & Son ; : : ; 2 130; ©0,|:0 
E. Parsons 1,050 O oO T. Neal : ‘ : ; 1007030 
H. Mallett. 1,008 oO oO G. FLAXMAN, Islington (accepted ) O57 .OlnO 
Whitehead & Co. Ge, OC ke Santtary Work. 
ecalaaige 92:50) O G. FLAXMAN, Islington (accepted ) 98 10 oO 
arrett & Son goo Oo Oo 
E. Triggs . ‘ ‘ : a 797 9 OF meh Bee OOF : : 
ane MA : i For Building Two Additional Pavilions at Hospital, Parkhill. 
For Providing and Fixing Heating Apparatus on the Low- MiacrisnnesmGnids £3039 0.0 
pressure Hot-water System, with the necessary Boiler, for ae ee ¢ ‘Fries 
4 o 2 ] . 
ve OR eee cae eucD bury Road; For Alterations and Repairs to Buildings in Foundry Yard, 
J.C. & J. S. Ellis .£590 0 0 Lydney, for Messrs. Arnold, Perrett & Co., Limited. Mr. 
c% Davis ‘ 400 0 Oo BARRETT, Architect, Wickwar. 
Migr Ce Cannon 390 0 0 Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury £699: 0° O 
R. H. & J. Pearson 390 0 of Roach & Sons, Charfield . 675 “Oe 
Parcell & Nobbs’. 333.0 0 Gurney Bros., Gloucester 673 0 O 
Maguire & Sons . ; : ; ; 316 0 O Agha sone Gloucester 593 0 O 
For Granite and Other Pavings at the Western Hospital, Sea- pea AN NSD OMED Zeer ica) 7? 942 
grave Road, Fulham, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. NEWLYN. 


Messrs. A. & C. HARSTO 
Mowlem & Co, 
Griffiths : : : 
ROWELL & ROBSON (accepted ) 


LANDCEMENT 


66 99 
SPHINX” PORT 
ce 112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
a a Ri; ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
be seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 


N, Architect 


———_. 


™% Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 
4 Works. 

} Specially adapted for Con- 
i crete Floorsand StreetPaving. 


s2e=ee9 “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMEAT 
H# Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per squareinch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
a carrying,and cheapestCement 
So n the market. Specially 

adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 

pipes, (nternalstucco, concrete foundations, &e. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE LiAs Lif, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


INGTON & CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chamber: 
KING WILLIAM 


PATENT 
ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 


Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON | 


sanitary | 


s, Leade 
- £300. - 0 '0 
208 oO oO 


1644 0) Oy. 1x james 


JOHN DALE, 


Natls, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Vire 
Ranges, 
Ratnwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Purnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMORGERY. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, y, 
Damp Courses, Roofings,Ware- & 
house Floors, Basements, o 
Stables, Coach-Housas, fo 
Slaughter - Houses, 
Breweries, 


Lavatories, Full 


particulars 
can b2 obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to 16 

PALMERSTON 
BUILDINGS, 

ULD BROAD STREET. 
LONDON, E.G, 


“JOHN CLARK, 


_ 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 
Manufacturer of every de- 
scription of useful 
and orna- 
mental 


Sieves, 
Lire Fcreens 
. Special low Quotations 
icr Wire work for {he protec. 


Lists end Lllustrations nost free on amplication. 
Half-inch Mesh, 4d. per toot super. Estab. 1855. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘*Pheasantry, London.” Special | 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


(Mr. Wuite’s System) 

== For Churches, Schools. 
Offices, &c. 

\\ Estimates and full particuta: s 

\ on application to 

\\ (HOS. GREGORY & CC. 


~ Woop PaviNnG anD StEam 


nhall Street. | For Building Icehouse, Tolcarne, Newlyn, for the Newlyn Ice 
and Trading Company, Limited. Mr.OLIVER CALDWELL, 
Architect, Penzance. 


4277 Ome 


ASPHALTE PAVING COM 


EP} t- 


PANY, 


({is71. 


Phy 


Telephone:— 


862, 


Telegrams :— 


"LIMMER, LONDON,” 


€0RM.OF BLOGs 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, do. 


|&very information to be obtained at the Company’s 


Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, #.C. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (neer 
Buttermere Lake 
Gurivalledfor Quality Colour, and Durabity, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, é 
International Exhibition, 
Lundon , 18h, 
"Mode! Dwelling,’ New= 
Castle Exhibition 1887. 


FOR PRIORS AND [HRMS APPLY TO THD SEORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60., 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


DARK GREEN. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Dining, Draiving, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Ubimnuey-pieces and Interior 
Woodwark 
Designs and Prices on application. 


ASE3 FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Joingry Works, 
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Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, Leadon, W.C. 
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MAIDENHEAD. 


For Main Drainage Works, for the Maidenhead Town Council. 


Mr. NICHOLSON LAILEY, F.G.S., Engineer, 16 Great 
George Street, Westminster. 
B. Cooke & Co., Battersea . PEN Mero ED Lo) 
J. Neave, Lordship Lane 434.13 0 
G. Osenton, Westerham 396 0 O 
E. Iles, Wimbledon . ; a 35550720 
H. HILt, Maidenhead* ~ . : 324 17 O 


* Accepted, subject to the approval by Council. 


PEMBERTON. 


For Construction of Reservoirs, Conduits and other Works for 


the Pemberton Local Board. 


Ewart & Griffiths, Warrington . = 47 .Q23e1 7 geo 

W. Ascroft & Co., Pemberton . 6,609 18 9 

W. Winnard, Wigan 5 : 6,605 0 Oo 

J. Fairhurst, Pemberton . : ‘ : 11 2:05350440.-40 

PERKINS, GRAHAM & CO., LIMITED (accepted) 5,537 10 oO 
STOCKPORT. 

For Additional Rooms at Technical School, Stockport. Mr. 


G. SEDGER, Architect, 26 Great James Street, Bedford 


Row, W.C. Quantities by Messrs. 
Manchester. 
J. Briggs, Stockport . : : : ; . £1,006 o 


TOTTENHAM. 


Hurrell & Taylor, 


ce) 


For Woodland Park Schools, forthe Tottenham School Board. 
Mr. C. BELL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 3 Salters’ Hall Court, 


Cannon Street. Quantities by Messrs. D. Campbell 
Son, 69 Finsbury Pavement. 


Buckingham & Son. . £18,789 9 
Reed, Blight & Co. ‘ . 18,516 o 
Flew & Co, 5 16,900 oO 
A. Kellett 16,700 oO 
W. Brass & Son 16,555 oO 
Perry & Co. 16,547. .Q 
Chessum & Sons 16,495 oO 
McCormick & Sons 15,989 Oo 
Allen & Sons . 15,965 Oo 
Percival Hart . : : 15,354 Io 
CHARLES WALL (accepied ) 15,350 oO 
F. J. Coxhead (withdrawz) 14,753 0 


& 


C0000 OO0 0000 


SOUTH SHIELDS. 


For Alterations and Additions to the premises of Messrs. 
Barbour & Telford, Market Place and Dean Street, South 


Shields. 
Albany Chambers, South Shields. 
W. Scott, South Shields : 
R. Jummerbell, Tyne Dock , 
R. Goodwin & Son, South Shields 
W. J. Robertson, South Shields . ; 
T. S. WINTER, South Shields (accepted ) 


TONBRIDGE. 


Mr. HENRY GRIEVES, A.R.I.B.4., Architect, 


. £998 I0 
= O46 ie 
920° oO 


898 14 
885 o 


099090 


For Erection of Four Residences in Park Road, for Mr. R. W. 


Annison. Mr. J. W. BROOKER, F.R.1.B.A., Architect,. 

London Bridge. : 
Jarvis ; ; . £6,435 © OF o- 
G. & F. Penn 6,415 0 Oo 
Burman & Son. : : 5,860 0 oO: 
Battley, Sons & Holness . 5,707.0 "6 
Edwards & Medway. 5,739 0 0 
LANGRIDGE (accepted ) 5,658 oO o 


WANSTEAD. 


For Internal Repairs and Decorations to Great Blake Hall, the. 
Stabling and Cottage adjoining, and the Two Entrance 


Lodges, Wanstead, Essex. 


Mr. HERBERT RICHES, Archi- 


tect and Surveyor, 3 Crooked Lane, King William Street. 


T. Osborn & Sons 
F. J. Evans . : P 
W. MUNDY (accepied ) 


WATFORD. 


- £747, O & 
737 16 0 
675 0 Oo 


For Erection of House in the Malden Road, for Mr. J. Neigh- 


bour. Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Cutts, Architects. 
Dove & Co. ; : ‘ : : «£672 0. LO 
Redarvill,. ; é ; 582 0 ° 
Clifford & Gough 574 10 @ 


WEDNESBURY. 


For Construction of 200 Yards of 9-inch Pipe Sewer, with. 


Lampholes, &c., Rooth Street. 
Borough Surveyor, Wednesbury. 
Currall, Lewis & Martin, Birmingham . 
J. Jamieson, Birmingham 
J. Cashmore, Great Bridge 
J. W. Fereday, Wednesbury . “ 
G. LAw, Kidderminster (accepted ) 


Mr. E. MARTIN SCOTT, 


£75 10 © 
65 © Oo 
55 Se 
52 2 6 
46 15 © 


PATENT 


CHURCHES, HALLS, 


Dwellings Co., Lim., Sloane Gardens House. 


ANCASTER 


JOHN SELL 


H. HEIs eae arONe anes 
SMOKE - CONSUMING 


CALORIFER 


CENTRAL HEATING APPARATUS, 
SUITABLE FOR 
INFIRMARIES, 
And similar Buildings. 
UNEQUALLED FOR ECONOMY AND PERFECT CONTROL. 


Can be applied in connection with my 


PERFECT SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. 


Recently sunplied to the Grand Hotel, Cromer; Ladies’ 


NeaR GRANTHAM. 


COTMANS 


PICTURES, 
Lately on Exhibition 


AT THE 


Royal Academy. 


GRATES »> 
STOVES. 


99 & 97 OXFORD STREET, W, Workshops: DEAN STREET. 


J. C. EDWARDS, RUABON. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 


No. 
12. Norwich, from the: 


Cromer Road, 


18. The Interior of Nor- 


wich Cathcdrai, 


| 15 inches. The Titles are as follows :— 
| No. 
Full Particulars Post Free. | 1. The Storm at Sea. 
2. Twickenham. 
3. AShadowed Stream.|13. Dewy Eve. 
ie Pad ee 4, The Draining Mill. |14. Mousehold Heath. 
: | 5, On the Greta. 15. Cader Idris. 
6. The Chateau, Nor-|16. Castle Eden Dean,,. 
mandy. Durham, 
7. Rouen from Mount/17. Bamborough Castle. 
St. Catherine. 
8. Breaking the Clod. 
9. ViewinNorthWales.|19. Mountain Pass in 
10. Norman Arches. the Tyrol, 
11. Byland Abbey. 20. Postwick Grove, 


HIGHLY-GLAZED SANITARY 


SAN ITA RY WA RE, STONEWARE SOCKET PIPES, 


&c., for Sewerage and Drainage Works, BONDING BRICKS for HOLLOW WALLS, Glazea 
Ventilating DAMP-PROOF COURSES, Edwards’s Automatic TROUGH FLUSHING CLOSET 
(Adams’s Patent), DEAN’S Patent Grease TRAPS, DURRAN’S PATENT GULLY, DAVIES’S 
PATENT RECEIVER, TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY TOPS in Red and Buff, &c. 


ba Ti i A YT 


The products of these works comprise, every requisite that can be madein clay for building purposes 


P. A. 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post 
carefully packed in patent roller, 18s. 


Kindly order early, as only a limited number of 
Proof Copies can be obtained. 

May be obtained from all Newsagents or Book- 
| sellers, or from the Publisher, 
GILBERT WwoonD, 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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; WATERINGBURY. 
For Erection of Pizen Wells Mission Room, Wateringbury, 


Kent. Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Cutts, Architects. 

Dray & Son : . : : ‘ ; -£504 4 0 

J. Clements . P . ' 503 O O 

Wallis & Son 500 0 O 

W. Wells. 494.0 0 
WOMBWELL. 

For Building Schools at Wombwell. 

W. Johnson, mason . ay 2,201. oO 

J. & T. Hawley, joiner . 1,085 0 oO 

‘Hardcastle, plumber and glazier 298 Io oO 

W. Cooper, slater 185 0 Oo 

Lockwood, plasterer. QP aLO7O 

Stephenson, painter . 4 ’ ’ 60 0 oO 
WOOLWICH. 


For Building Premises, 60 Powis Street, Woolwich. Mr. H. D. 
CHURCH, Architect. 


Chessum & Sons : ; i 4 - -£1,520 0 0 
Holloway . 1,476. 0 oO 
F. Tarrant : 1,425) 49/0 
Multon & Wallis 1,339 0 O 


QUEEN’S CROSS, NORTHAMPTON. 


IN a letter to the Zzmes, Mr. Albert Hartshorne writes :— 
On November 28, 1290, six hundred and two years ago, 
Eleanor, queen of the great Edward I., died at Hardby, in 
Lincolnshire. It is generally well-known that the grief- 
stricken husband followed the funeral procession on its long 
and stately progress to Westminster, and that a cross was set 
ap at each of the twelve places where the body of the Queen 
rested. Of these twelve crosses, those at Geddington, Waltham 
and Northampton have alone survived to the present day ; the 
rest perished long ago during the sufferings of the Reformation 
or in the havoc of Puritan times. 

The cross at Geddington is triangular in plan, and differs 
altogether from the other two; venerable and unrestored, it 
has been touched but lightly by the hand of time. It stands 
in the centre of the village, and its singular beanty has happily 
appealed to the higher feelings of generations of Geddington 
men who have lived under its shadow. 


The cross'at Waltham, standing also in the middle of a 
village, has addressed itself to somewhat opposite emotions, 
and has suffered both from wanton injury, and at least two, 
perhaps three, “‘restorations ” ; the last, carried out a few years 
ago at great expense, may perhaps make it now seem to the 
public as more worthy of respect than at any other period of 
its checquered career. 

The cross at Northampton is placed in an exposed position 
by the wayside, a mile from the town, and its solitary situation 
has no doubt more than anything else invited the attacks of a 
long succession of thoughtless or vicious persons. Moreover, 
it has been “restored” no less than three times—in 1713, in 
1762, and in 1840 by the late Mr. Blore. Possibly the original 
builder, John de Bello, if he could see the cross now, might not 
quite approve of the quality of some of the details, but it is cer- 
tain that, but for the three restorations, there would be no 
Northampton cross at the present day. And we may 
bear in mind how much remains that is genuine and 
beautiful thirteenth-century work, including the four statues 
of the Queen, those graceful sculptures which have, alas! 
been targets for the impious aim of stone-throwers since the 
Reformation. 

Happening to have some time to wait at Northampton 
station in 1881, I walked along the ancient causeway, laid 
down in 1291 by Robert, son of Henry de Northampton, 
pro anima Regine, to Queen’s Cross, and was shocked to see 
the newly fractured portions of the stonework of the canopies, 
and the clods of earth, stones and lumps of turf that had then 
been quite lately flung up at the effigies of the Queen. I shall 
show presently that these malpractices still go on. 

In 1885 a fund was raised in the county for the purpose of 
renewing the steps at the base of the cross and strengthening 
the foundations ; to this fund Her Most Gracious Majesty 
contributed 252. I ventured then to point out, in a letter to the 
Atheneum of July 17, that unless such contemplated work 
also included the erection of railings around the cross, to ward 
off evil-doers, and unless a watch was set and examples made 
of persons wrongly disposed towards it, it would be futile to set 
about doing further repairs, which the neglect of such precau- 
tions in former times had made necessary. To this suggestion 
the honorary secretary of the fund, Mr. R. Scriven, replied that 
“the committee has given its earnest attention to the main 
point of Mr. Hartshorne’s letter, the necessity for protection 
against wanton mischief. The difficulties here are partly legal 
and partly financial. To put a fence round the cross, which 


1889-GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889. | 


And Seventeen other GOLD, SILVER, and BRONZE MEDALS. 


W™ WOOLLAMS & CO, 


Original Makers of 


ARTISTIC 
WALL-PAPERS, 


GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths. | 
ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE. 
Kindly note “Trade Mark,” a Bale of Wool branded \[ ano 
two Lambs suspended, 

SOLE ADDRESS:—110 HIGH STREET (near MANCHESTER 
SQUARE), LONDON, W. 


MIDLAND WIRE CORDAGE CO., 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Acknowledged by excellent Testimonials the 
Best House in the Trade for 


Y LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
Copper and Galvanised 


SASH LINES. 


Gold and Silver Picture Wire, | 


WIRE ROPES. 


Established 1875. Telegrams:—“ Orchard.’’ 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. | 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C | 


RENDLE’S 


‘PATENT GLAZING. 


fi CONDENSATION 
— GUTTER 


NO PUTTY OR CEMENT USED. 
NO EXTERNAL PAINTING. 


USED BY H.M. GOVERNMENT FOR THE LAST 12 YEARS, 


AND SPECIFIED GENERALLY WHERE FIRST-CLASS WORK IS REQUIRED. 


Illustrated Catalogue can be obtained post free from the Inventors and Patentees, 


WM. EDGCUMBE RENDLE & 60., 


Westminster Chambers, 5 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 
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stands by the side of the public way and to which the public 
have always had access, would be, perhaps, illegal, and cer- 
tainly expensive. To prosecute any one damaging the cross 
by throwing stones, or otherwise, would be a still more doubtful 
proceeding, as it would be impossible to rely on getting a 
conviction. The committee is, therefore, preparing a memorial 
to be presented to Her Majesty in Council, asking that the 
cross may be inserted in the schedule of the Act for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Monuments. If this petition is granted any 
one who is found guilty of defacing the cross will be subject to 
a penalty of 5/2. or a month’s imprisonment.” 

The memorial was very influentially signed, but the request 
was refused on the ground that the Act only gave power to add 
to the schedule monuments of a like character to those already 
scheduled, namely, tumuli, earthworks, cromlechs and other 
rude stone monuments. In September 1888 Mr. Scriven tells 
me that he is in despair about the Northampton cross. The 
steps had been replaced and the foundations made secure, “ but 
the stone-throwing continues, every passer-by cuts his name 
and there is no remedy.” 

Nearly a hundred years ago the Society of Antiquaries 
published a discourse by Mr. Gough and illustrations of the 
three remaining Eleanor crosses, and since then it has en- 
shrined in the “ Archzeologia” notices of the whole series and 
the circumstances which led to their erection. I had, therefore, 
little hesitation in bringing the grievous case of the North- 
ampton cross before this learned body at the end of the year 
1888, with the view of a movement being made to place the 
most interesting of these monuments, perhaps all three of them, 
under assured protection ; but as yet nothing has been accom- 
plished. 

That the work of mutilation still goes on, as it were with 
traditional continuity, I have reason to know from a visit I paid 
two months ago to Queen’s Cross. Then I found, as some of 
the evidences of the modern devotional sentiment of North- 
ampton, the initials of “W. P., 1891,” scratched at large on the 
shoulder and cn the chest of the Queen’s effigy on the east side, 
newly-chipped buttresses and fresh-broken shields, that bear 
the historic charges of Ponthieu and Castile and Leon. 

The peculiar and helpless condition of this royal monument 
being manifest, it will also be obvious that there seems to be no 
possibility of protecting it without a slight legislative measure 
enlarging the powers of the Privy Council in regard to the 
schedule of the Act for the Protection of Ancient Monuments. 
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the “ Queen of Good Memory,” I venture to think, sir, that the 
picturesque and touching circumstances under which twelve 
Eleanor crosses were erected 600 years ago by the “ Father of 
Parliaments,” in the tenderness of his great heart, should plead 
a point at this time in favour of protection for at least one of 
those that remain, and that the law should be invoked to save 
from further desecration a memorial of the much-loved consort. 
of the great law-giver. 


TRADE NOTES. 


AN artesian-bored tube well, 144 feet in depth, has recently 
been drilled through the gault: into the lower greensand forma- 
tion at Leighton Buzzard, tapping powerful springs yielding a 
minimum supply of 290,000 gallons per day without materially 
affecting the head of water. Professor Attfield and Dr. Muter 
report the water as most remarkably pure. It is intended for 
the town water supply. Messrs. C, Isler & Co., of Bear Lane, 
Southwark, S.E., were the contractors. 

A VERY large Cambridge quarter clock showing the time on 
four external mosaic dials 11 feet each in diameter and striking 
the hours and quarters on five bells of the total weight of 5 tons 
1 qr. and Io lbs., also driving the hands of three large dials 
inside the building by an electrical arrangement attached to 
the clock movement, with dropping arrangement, Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s double three-legged gravity escapement, 1} second 
compensated pendulum, and all the latest improvements, has 
been presented to the city of Liverpool by Mr. W. P. Hartley, 
Aintree, Liverpool, and fixed in the Jubilee Tower of the Liver- 
pool University College, and was set going by the generous 
donor on November 15 in the presence of a large company. 
The clock and electrical apparatus were supplied and fixed by 
Messrs. Potts & Sons, Leeds, who also made the large clock 
for Mr. Hartley’s works at Aintree, Liverpool ; the clock for 
the Orphan Home, Fazakerley, and the Picton memorial 
clocks. 

IN the new factory just erected at Carlisle special attention 
has been paid to the ventilation. This branch of the work was’ 
entrusted to Messrs. John Gibbs & Son, of 27 South John 
Street, Liverpool, with the most satisfactory results, the vitiated 
atmosphere being removed throughout the buildings by their 
“Patent Weatherproof Extractors.” These form a particularly 
suitable apparatus for this or, in fact, any class of building, as, 


Writing within a few days of the anniversary of the death of | whilst producing a steady upward current, they are perfectly 
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SATH STONE FIRMS, Lr. 


BATEL. 


Incorporating PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAV BATH STONE OO., Ltd.. 
R. J. MARSH & CO., Ltd., 8S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


LONDON peProTs— 
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weatherproof, and being made of heavy galvanised steel, 
rivetted throughout, they are capable of withstanding the 
depredations of both time and weather. Moreover, they are 
made in many designs, to harmonise with the architectural 
features of every style of building. We understand they are 
being extensively adopted by Her Majesty’s Government for 
use at home and abroad, as also by some of the Continental 
Governments. 


THE sanitary inspector of the Weardale Rural Sanitary 


Authority has just reported to that body the completion of new | 


sanitary closets at the National Schools of Wolsingham. These 
closets have been erected in one block and under one roof, but 
consist of two distinct and separate sets, one of three closets, 
with a urinal, for the boys, and one set of five closets for the 
girls. They are Doulton’s trough closets of sanitary ware, and 
each set is provided with a Doulton’s automatic flushing-tank 


of 75 and 50 gallons capacity respectively. The tanks can be | 


regulated to flush at any desired interval. The whole of the 
floors are raised and concreted, and the closets, passage and 
urinal are all lighted, and are ventilated by louvres and metal 
air-bricks, whilst the whole of their interior walls and ceilings 
are limewashed. Provision is made for cleansing the passage 
and urinal by means of a hose arrangement, the surfaces of 
these places being rendered impervious by a cement facing. 
The closets empty into a chambered drain, which is discon- 
nected from the main sewer by a proper trap, and the closet 
drain is provided with a fresh-air inlet next the sewer, with 
corresponding pipe outlet ventilators carried above the roof of 
the building. 

Mr. GEORGE HOUGHTON, of the Society of Bristol 
Sculptors, has just completed a set of stalls for the chancel of 
St. John’s Church, Bedminster, Bristol. They have been carved 
from the designs of Mr, A. Barnes, F.R.I.B.A., of that city. 


THE Corporation of Salisbury recently invited competition | 


by the leading turret-clock makers for a large clock to be placed 


in a new clock-tower now being built in Salisbury, and the firm | 


of Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, 
has been selected to carry out the work. The clock will be 
constructed with all the latest improvements, generally to the 
designs of Lord Grimthorpe. The time will be shown on four 
illuminated dials, each 5 feet across; the pendulum will be 
compensated, and will weigh about 3 cwt. . All the wheels will 


be of the best gun-metal, with their teeth cut out of the solid, 
and the pinions will be of the best cast steel. 


Apparatus will 


be attached by which the gas will be turned up and down 
according to the varying lengths of the days throughout the 

year. -The same firm are making St. Paul’s Cathedral a new 

clock under Lord Grimthorpe’s supervision. 

THE “ Climax” Ventilating Company, Limited, of 15 Great 

_ George Street, London, S.W., and 93 Hope Street, Glasgow, 
have just secured a large contract with one of the northern rail- 
way companies for the ventilation of all their railway carriages, 
engine sheds, and buildings, the patent direct-acting automatic 
and mechanical ventilators being used for the extraction of the 
vitiated air. 
| THE tender of Messrs. Manlove, Alliott & Co., of Notting- 
‘ham, for the erection and completion of a twelve-cell refuse 
destructor on the New Chester Road site, for the sum of 7,8512,, 
has been accepted by the Health Committee of the Liverpool 
Corporation. 

THE well-known and valuable little annual, “ Quantity 
Surveyors’ Tables and Diary for 1893,” published in limp morocco 
at one shilling, has just been issued by Messrs. Metchim & 
Son, of 20 Parliament Street, S.W. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AT the annual meeting of the supporters of the Guest Hospital, 
Dudley, it was decided to provide a private ward and operating 
room for the female side of the institution, at an estimated cost 
of about 1,000/. 

| THE London School Board have been discussing the 
question of the possibility of building a school without the 
intervention of a contractor, on the motion of the Rev. 
J. Coxhead, but the resolution was rejected bya large majority. 

THE Accrington Town Council have decided to apply to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 10,000/. for 
the erection and equipment of a technical school, and for 
10,000/. to purchase land for and the establishment of a central 
electric lighting station, and for 1,400/. for the purchase of 
baths and washhouses. 

AN inquiry has been held at the Guildhall, Shrewsbury, 
respecting the application of the Town Council to the Local 
Government Board for power to borrow 7,000/. for the erection 
of the new police-station. It was stated that the plans of Mr. 
J. Johnson, of Queen Victoria Street, London, had been 
accepted and approved by the Home Office, and Mr. H. Price, 
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a local builder, had entered into a contract to do the building | is by far the least objectionable in appearance, and is apparently 
work for 3,484/. workable with the same facility as in the Thomson-Houston 

A NEw police-station is to be erected for Glasgow, in the | System. The chief difference is, that at Leeds the connection 
south side of the city, at a cost of 24,000/., exclusive of ie and with the overhead wire is made from the centre of the “top of. 
extra furnishing. the car, and at Walsall it is made from the side of the car to 

ON the recommendation of the General Purposes Com- the side of the street. The Thomson-Houston system now in 
mittee, the Finance Committee of the Birmingham Corporation | US¢ at Leeds is WK patie oe in working, but exceed- 
were instructed to borrow the sum of 34,484. which, with the ingly unsightly, even in the wide street in which it runs, and in 
78,8692. already borrowed, brings the total cost of building, Str seo Mi caring a age such as Burges and Bishop 
fitting and furnishing the Victoria Law Courts to 113,353¢. treet, would not be tolerate } 

PLANS have been prepared for a technical school which it is THE Estates Committee of the West Bromwich Corporation 


have considered a scheme prepared by the borough surveyor 
< bali rear us gr eae yu oot Hind Atgl iteeh ae total for the lighting of the Town Hall, offices, the Institute, and the 


THE Borough Surveyor of Birkenhead has been instructed rset A buildings My electricity. The estimates eats 
er plans for a new fever hospital ite Be Bute a nenays IT is proposed by the Aston Local Board to adopt electric 
light as an illuminant for the district instead of gas. The 
surveyor has been instructed to make inquiries from various 
ELECTRICAL. places which have adopted electricity, and to embody the 
results of his investigations in a report for presentation to the 
Board on an early date. 
THE Electric Light Committee of the Stafford Town 
Council have recommended that steps should be taken to have 
an installation of 3,000 lights, at a cost of 20,000/. 


AT the meeting of the Worcester City Council the Watch 
Committee recommended the purchase of Powick Mills and 
land adjoining, on the banks of the Teme, for 5,000/., for the 
purpose of utilising the stream for generating electricity, and 
that the Council should enter into a contract for carrying out 
the system for supplying the city, at a sum not exceeding 
23,1007. This was agreed to. 

THE total number of applications made to the Board of VARIETIES. 


Trade for electric lighting provisional orders to come before | Tur Parks Committee of the Manchester Corporation have 
Parliament next session is only fifteen. Five relate to London, | recommended that application be made to the Local Govern- 
nine to provincial towns in England and Wales, and one to | ment Board for power to borrow a sum of 60,000/. for the pur- 
Scotland. ‘ poses of open spaces. 

__Av St. Helens a sub-committee has been appointed to con- A CONFERENCE of representatives of various municipal and 
sider the question of providing a supply of electricity within the | sanitary bodies, convened by the Manchester and Salford Sani- 
borough ; to consider the various methods suggested from time " tary Associ iation, was held at the Manchester Town Hall, and 
to time for enriching the illuminating power of the gas without | g discussion took place on the relative advantages of the dry 
increasing the cost ; and the erection ‘of works for the distillation and the water-carriage system of disposing of town sewage and 


| 
of the tar “produced at the gasworks. | refuse. Several of the speakers stated that the extension of 
THE service of the electric trams belonging to the South ' the water-carriage system in Manchester could only be carried 
Staffordshire Tramway Company is to begin on the 19th inst. | out at enormous cost. 
A SUB-COMMITTEE appointed by the Coventry City Council | AT the meeting of the St. Helens Health Committee Dr. 
has reported on electric tramways after a visit to Leeds and Robertson, assistant medical officer, reported that during the 
Walsall. Inthe report they state :—“ Having compared the past month or six weeks there had been an unusual stillness in 


two Pu acd we are of ge that the one in use at Walsall the atmosphere, and the town had therefore been subjected to 
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considerable nuisance through the escape of gases from the 
chemical yards not getting away. 

AT a special meeting of the Gas Committee of Macclesfield 
Corporation Mr. J. G. Newbigging, son of Mr. T. Newbigging, 
C.E., of Manchester, was appointed manager of the gasworks, 
There were sixty-two applicants. 

THE County Council have resolved to ask the Government 
to procure a return of the owners of land in fee in the metro- 
polis, the quantity held by each and the amount received 
therefrom. The Council also decided to ask the Government 
to provide for a new and immediate valuation of the metro- 
polis, in which the value of land will be stated separately from 
the buildings. 

AT the meeting of the Glasgow Police Commissioners the 
Statute Labour Committee reported that they had accepted 
the offer of Messrs. Morrison & Mason for the erection of the 
service bridge across the Clyde, in order to enable them to 
proceed with the demolition and re-erection of Glasgow Bridge. 
The estimated cost of the service bridge was I 3,800/. 

A SERIOUS landslip has occurred on the West Cliff at 
Ramsgate, and some hundreds of tons of chalk fell, burying the 
works of the new marine drive below and leaving a great gap 
in the pathway. The house of Captain Vaile, ex- Mayor of the 
town, and the adjoining one will be placed in a very unsafe 
position if any fresh slip occurs. 

IT is proposed to establish a People’s Palace for Glasgow in 
the east end of the city. 

AT the meeting of the Birmingham Town Council a report 
was presented by Mr. R. F. Martineau from the Technical 
Schools Committee, containing amongst other matters a recom- 
mendation for the purchase of a site in Suffolk Street, at a cost 
of 11,888/., for the purposes of a central technical school. The 
report was agreed to, and the committee empowered to obtain 
designs for the school. 

THE committee appointed by the Tynwald Court, Douglas, 
Isle of Man, to consider and take evidence upon Lieutenant- 
Governor Walpole’s scheme and proposals for the protection 
and improvement of Douglas Harbour have met, and the 
Governor unfolded his scheme, which comprised the construc- 
tion of an outer harbour at an estimated cost of 347,000/., and 
other works connected with the extension and improvement of 
the Battery Pier at an estimated cost of 150,000/. 

IT is reported from Peterborough that more engineering 
operations are necessary to preserve the land which was drained at 


| the water now threatens to submerge. 


Whittlesey Mere forty years ago by Mr. William Wells, and which 
The present condition 
of affairs is brought about by the gradual : ‘sinking of the land. 


_ The new undertaking includes the erection of the largest fen 
_ water-wheel in England. 


AN inquiry will be held at Worcester by the Local Govern- 


‘ment Board on the 14th inst. in regard to the proposed loan of 
| /8,000/. for the sewage-disposal scheme at Bromwich. 


THE dates fixed for the sale of work on behalf of the cot in 
the Victoria Hospital for Chiidren are Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 2oth and 21st inst., in the music-room of the New Lyric 
Club, St. James’s Street, from three till ten. The artistic work 
made by the children will be sold by children, and is specially 
suitable for presents. The musical arrangements have been 
kindly undertaken by Lady Barnby. 

THE Gentlewoman this week publishes the first of a series 
of articles on “ The Sin and Scandal of Tight-lacing.” 

THE Liverpool Town Council have agreed to sell to the 
Postmaster-General the reversion of a piece of land on the east 
of Stanley Street, west side of Whitechapel, and north-west 
side of Cumberland Street, with the buildings upon it, for the 
sum of 962/., as a site for a new post office. 

THE Rev. W. H. Lowder, vicar of Southminster, Essex, has 
just had his church restored, for which he has raised the 
money, supplied the designs, and personally superintended the 
work. 

THE Glasgow Police Commissioners have remitted to the 
Special Committee on the disposal of sewage of the eastern 
district to consider and report on the whole subject of the 
purification of the River Clyde, and to prepare and submit a 
complete scheme dealing with the drainage and purification of 
the sewage of the city. 

AT the meeting of the City Commission of Sewers, Colonel 
Haywood, the engineer, said he had applied to the Gas Light 
and Coke Company with regard to utilising the existing lamp- 
posts in the side streets for incandescent lights in such a way 
that if the electric light should fail the gas would still be avail- 
able. The company had replied that they could not allow 
their fittings to remain as suggested, but they proposed, as 
soon as the lamp-posts were utilised for the electric light, to 
vacate them altogether. Colonel Haywood said that amounted 
to there being no alternative supply in case the electric 
light failed. The lamp-posts belonged to the Commis- 
sion.—The letter was referred to the Streets Committee.— 
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A report of that committee, recommending that the engineer be 
directed to give the iequisite orders to the City of London 
Electric Lighting Company for placing incandescen: lamps in 
the bye-streets, in order to complete the electric lighting of the 
City, was referred back for further details as to the extra cost 


alleged to be incurred in this mode of lighting the lesser 
thoroughfares. 


THE Liverpool City Council are taking steps for laying 
out another churchyard in that city—Holy Trinity, St. Anne’s 


Street—as a public walk and flower garden, the cost of which 
is estimated at about 700/. 


THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, 


AT the meeting of this Society held on Monday, Mr. Joseph 
William Wilson, jun., president, in the chair, a paper was read 
by Mr. A. G. Drury on “The Shortlands and Nunhead Rail- 
way.” The paper commenced by stating that the line was pro- 
moted by several landowners for the purpose of developing their 
estates as first-class building properties, and the accommoda- 
tion bridges are both frequent and of a width or span suitable 
to the present and future requirements. The elevations, too, 
are of a more or less ornamental character, all of which 
requirements have added considerably to the cost of the under- 
taking. 

In alluding to the earthworks, a slip which occurred in the 
Shortlands cutting was described. A portion of the cutting had 
been trimmed with a slope of 2 to 1, when, after a period of wet 
weather, the material broke away and slid forward on a bed of 
stiff clay which dipped down towards the cutting. To repair it 
a deep grip was cut round the back of the-slip and pipes laid 
to intercept the water and carry it round to the ends of the 
clay-bed, after which a dwarf wall of concrete was built in 
front to support the toe of the slipped material and to prevent. 
its coming any further. 


The works were shortly described. The number of bridges... 


in the length are twenty-five, in addition to two short viaducts. 
Six of these bridges are for public-road crossings, two are over 
other railways, two are over streams, and fifteen are accom- 
modation bridges Brickwork and concrete has been used in 
the construction of the abutments and wing walls, the brick- 
work being in lias lime mortar, except in the case of arches or 
in damp situations, when cement mortar was used. The road 


bridges over the railway are chiefly of two types. One consists 
of a floor of plate girders resting on brick abutments and 
spaced from 6 to 7 feet apart; between the girders are jack- 
arches, which spring from their lower flanges; the top is 
levelled up with concrete and asphalted, the road metalling 
being laid above this. This type was adopted as there was not 
sufficient headway available for arched bridges. When the 
headway was very restricted another type of floor was adopted, 
which consisted of shallow troughs of a rectangular section, 
built with plates and 2-inch bars, and placed parallel with the 
roadway. In this case the span was divided by columns placed 
between the lines of rails. 

The road bridges under the railway consist of plate-girders 
resting on brick abutments with a floor of built-up troughs 
similar to those referred to above. The transverse sleepers of 
the permanent way rest on ballast in the troughs, and are sur- 
rounded with ballast to deaden the sound of passing trains as 
much as possible. This construction was also adopted ‘partly 
on account of restricted headway. These bridges being for a 
double line of rails, the use of shallow troughs necessitated 
three main girders, one being placed in the 6-feet way. This 
centre girder has been kept at platform height, and in places 
where the span was more than about 50 feet columns have been 
introduced in order that the height of the girders might be 
kept within the prescribed limit. The columns stand at the 
edges of the footways to the roads below. 

The bridges over the two railways crossed consist of N truss 
girders resting on brick abutments. In case of that over the 
S. E. Railway at Catford, which is 113 feet 6 inches span on 
the skew, the main girders are two in number. They are 
placed 25 feet apart in the clear, and carry « floor which is 
composed of cross girders, underhung, and rail-bearers, the 
whole being covered with a plate deck. In the case of that 
over the L. B.& S. C. Railway at Brockley the skew span is 
110 feet, and the main girders are of similar construction to 
those over the S. E. Railway, but the trough floor has been 
used, and this has necessitated three main girders, the troughs 


,being carried by the bottom booms. The depth of construction 


from rails to underside of bridge in this case is 1 foot 8 inches. 
At Catford a short brick viaduct, 620 feet long, carries the 
line through the building property ; it includes two skew spans 
with girders and trough flooring over roads. At the south end 
of it three arches, spanning the river Ravensbourne and a mill 
head, are built on a considerable skew, the angle being 45 deg., 
with a square span of 32 feet 6 inches. The remaining arches 
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are on the square, and vary in span from 21 feet to 25 feet. 
Within 450 feet of the Catford viaduct there occurs another 
short one, 200 feet long, and adjoining this to the northward a 
retaining wall 500 feet long has been built on one side of the 
embankment. This wall is of concrete, with counterforts at the 
back, with the face of brickwork 9 inches thick tied into the 
concrete by vertical brick dovetails placed 6 feet apart. 

The stations on the line are five in number. The booking- 
offices are all built of red bricks, with tiled roofs, and stand on 
the level of the adjacent roadways, being connected with the 
platform by <overed stairs and galleries, which are constructed 
mainly of timber. The platforms themselves are wayside 
platforms 450 feet long and 15 feet wide, 125 feet of the length 
on each side being covered. The platform walls are of con- 
crete. At Catford, where the rails are on embankment, the 
platforms are of timber, supported by piles, which have been 
driven through the bank to the solid ground. The works have 
been carried out under the direction of Mr. John Wolfe-Barry, 
the author acting as resident engineer in charge. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Lucas & Aird. 


ELECTRICAL STANDARDS. 


THE Electrical Standards Committee have sent the following 
recommendations to the President of the Board of Trade :— 

1. That it is desirable that new denominations of standards 
for the measurement of electricity should be made and approved 
by Her Majesty in Council as Board of Trade standards. 

2. That the magnitudes of these standards should be.deter- 
mined on the electro-magnetic system of measurement with 
reference to the centimetre as unit of length, the gramme as 
unit of mass, and the second as unit of time, and that by the 
terms centimétre and gramme are meant the standards of those 
denominations deposited with the Board of Trade. 

3. That the standard of electrical resistance should be 
denominated the ohm, and should have the value 1,000,000,000 
in terms of the centimétre and second. 

4. That the resistance offered to an unvarying electric 
current by a column of mercury at the temperature of melting 
ice 14'4521 grammes in mass of a constant cross-sectional 
area, and of a length of 106°3 centimetres may be adopted as 
one ohm. 

5. That a material standard, constructed in solid metal, 


should be adopted as the standard ohm, and should from time 
to time be verified by comparison with a column of mercury of 
known dimensions. | 

6. That for the purpose of replacing the standard, if lost, 
destroyed or damaged, and for ordinary use, a limited number 
of copies should be constructed, which should be periodically 
compared with the standard ohm. 

7. That resistances constructed in solid metal should be 
adopted as Board of Trade: standards for multiples and sub- 
multiples of the ohm. 

8. That the value of the standard of resistance constructed 
by a committee of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science in the years 1863 and 1864, and known as the British 
Association unit, may be taken as -9866 of the ohm. 

9. That the standard of electrical current should be 
denominated the ampére, and should have the value one-tenth 
(o'r) in terms of the centimétre, gramme and second. 

to. That an unvarying current which, when passed through 
a solution of nitrate of silver in water, in accordance with the 
specification attached to this report, deposits silver at the rate 
of o'001118 of a gramme per second may be taken as a current 
of one ampére. 

11. That an alternating current of one ampére shall mean a 
current such that the square root of the time-average of the 
square of its strength at each instant in ampéres is unity. 

12. That instruments constructed on ‘the principle of the 
balance, in which, by the proper disposition of the conductors, 
forces of attraction and repulsion are produced, which depend 
upon the amount of current passing, and are balanced by 
known weights, should be adopted as the Board of Trade 
standards for the measurement of current whether unvarying or 
alternating. 

13. That the standard of electrical pressure should be 
denominated the volt, being the pressure which, if steadily 
applied to a conductor whose resistance is one ohm, will pro- 
duce a current of one ampére. 

‘14. That the electrical pressure at a temperature of 15 deg. 
Centigrade between the poles or electrodes of the voltaic cell 
known as Clark’s cell, prepared in accordance with the specifi- 
cation attached to this report, may be taken as not differing 
from a pressure of 1°434 volts by more than one part in 1,000. 

15. That an alternating pressure of one volt shall mean a 
pressure such that the square root of the time-average of the 
square of its value at each instant in volts is unity. 

16, That instruments constructed on the principle of Lord 
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Tangyes, Ltd., Engineers, say the YUST is 
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From George Hodson, Esq., Mem.Inst.C.E. 
“Loughborough : May 11, 1892. 
“DEAR SiIrRS,—Tangyes, Limited, of Birmingham, have recom- 
mended your Typewriter as the best known to them. I enclose 
cheque, and should be glad if you will send me one of your latest 
pattern. 
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“Yours very truly, (Signed) GEORGE HODSON.” 
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the Machines which they purchased from this Company about 
twelve months; and we understand that they have in their 
various places of business over thirty Typewriters of different 
makes. | 
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Kelvin’s quadrant electrometer used idiostatically, and, for 
high-pressures, electrostatic forces being balanced against a 
known weight, should be adopted as Board of Trade standards 
for the measurement of pressure, whether unvarying or 
alternating. (Signed) 
COURTENAY BOYLE, KELVIN, P. CARDEW, W. H. 
PREECE, RAYLEIGH, G. CAREY FOSTER, R.. T. 
GLAZEBROOK, J. HOPKINSON, W. E. AYRTON. 
T. W. P. BLOMEFIELD, Secretary. 


THE JUNIOR CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB. 


THERE are politicians who believe that party organisation can 
be promoted by the aid of cheap clubs. A remarkable example 
of what can be done in furtherance of that object is afforded by 
the Junior Constitutional Club in Piccadilly, which was opened 
for the reception of members on Monday. The subscription is 
modest, but those who pay it can feel that they have secured 
a sort of accommodation to which they have not been accus- 
tomed, and which may have never entered into their dreams. 
If the members are not able to boast that they are joint pos- 
sessors of a marble palace, at least they can have the use of a 
building in which there is a great deal of marble of various 
sorts. They have also the satisfaction of knowing that the build- 
ing is about the highest in Piccadilly, and that a comprehensive 
view of the Green Park is obtainable from many of the windows. 
The general design of the facade is Italian Renaissance freely 
treated, as the architect has had to design his building so as to 
fit in the smaller fenestration of the three upper floors with the 
grander and more imposing design of the lower floors of the 
building, and has broken up the skyline with gables and 
dormers so as to produce generally a harmonious and pic- 
turesque building. 

The site has a superficial area of about 11,000 feet. The 
basement contains a kitchen measuring 58 feet by 24 feet, 
wine cellars, servants’ hall, room for men-servants, space for 
steam boilers, pumps, &c. On the mezzanine floor are arranged 
the stewards’ offices and rooms for the upper servants, still-room 
and members’ lavatories, &c. The ground-floor is raised about 
7 feet above the level of Piccadilly, and contains in the front 
a smoking and morning-room 85 feet long, 28 feet wide, 22 feet 
high, with deeply-recessed bays, divided by white marble 
columns with metal caps. At the back is a billiard-room with 


GILLETT & JOHNSTON 


(LATE GILLETT & BLAND), 
Clock Manufacturers, 
Bell Founders and Bell Hangers, 
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three tables. The entrance-hall is placed at the east end facing 
Piccadilly, the entrance of Ross of Mull granite being flanked 
with large Shap granite columns. A flight of marble steps leads 
to a spacious vestibule, off which is a reception-room for the use 
of the friends of members. The vestibule opens into an inner 
hall 44 feet by 30 feet, divided by large red marble columns. 
The marble staircase leading to the first floor is 10 feet wide 
and entirely of white marble with Waulsort marble balusters, 
while the walls, as well as the walls of the inner and outer halls‘ 
and the wide vestibules on the principal floors are lined with 
Waulsort and clouded vein marble. Every floor from the 
basement and service staircase has service-lifts. A hydraulic 
elevator for members goes to each floor. The great height of 
the main floors has enabled the architect to arrange various 
rooms for servants, &c., in dividing mezzanine floors over the 
back portions of the building, and every inch of space has been 
utilised. On the first floor the grand staircase leads to a 
large central landing, 24 feet by 20 feet, off which on the left is 
the morning room, 72 feet long by 25 feet wide, divided into 
unequal portions by columns; the back part is raised about 
3 feet. The grand dining-room is L-shaped, the front portion 
with deeply-recessed bays being 85 feet by 28 feet and 20 feet high 
and divided by nearly white marble columns with gilt metal caps. 
The returned portion of this room is 60 feet by 25 feet, giving a 
total length of 145 feet. The room is so arranged that it can 
at any time be used for public meetings. On the second floor 
is a library, 62 feet by 25 feet, with designed book-cases and 
high mantelpieces. In addition are drawing, house committee, 
dining, card and private billiard rooms, and rooms for the sec- 
retary and staff. The three upper floors contain between sixty 
and seventy bedrooms for the use of members, and rooms for 
servants. The whole of the building, including the roof, is of 
fireproof construction, carried out by Messrs. Homan & 
Rodgers. 

The exterior has three boldly designed bays with gables 
over, the whole front being faced with white Norwegian 
marble, with Portland stone freely used in the general dressings 
and cornices throughout, Ross of Mull and Shap granite being 
used in the large columns on the ground floor, and for the 
smaller shafts of the more important windows. The marble 
with which the whole building is faced was procured from the 
quarries on the Ofoton Fjord. It is nearly polished ¢o that it 
may be easily kept bright by occasional cleansing with water. 
In setting out the building a give and take line was agreed upon 
by the architect and the County Council and a great improve 
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Price, as drawn, 20s.; Galvanised, 28s. 


Approved and authorised for use by the Birmingham Water 
Works authorities, and by all the London and leading. Pro- 
vincial Companies. Also now largely used in Barracks, Work- 
houses, and Her Majesty’s Prisons throughout the country, 
and adopted by the leading Railway Companies, while more 
than 50,000 have been sold to the trade. 

This flushing-box is suitable for any flushing-rim basin, but 
ESPECIALLY for Winn’s Improved ‘‘ Free-flushing’’ Basin and 
Trap. which has been designed to meet the want now generally 
felt for a good clean flushing-pan and trap constructed upon 
modern principles at a moderate cost, the price being 11s. 
for Cane and White, and 15s, for Cane Colour outside, and 
Ornamental Flower Ivy inside, a better quality, in superior 
Porcelain, being 16s. White and 20s. Ornamental. 


Specially suitable for all Patterns Wash-out Closets, 


‘‘ THE ARTISANS’, LABOURERS’, AND GENERAL DWELLINGS 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


“34 Great George Street, London, 8.W.: April 13, 1886. 
‘* Messrs. Chas. Winn & Co., Birmingham. 


‘* Dear Sirs,—We have about One Thousand of your PATENT 
ACME CISTERNS in use at Noel Park. They work most satis- 
factorily, and although somewhat exposed in external Water 
Closets, have sustained no injury from the severe weather of 
the past winter.—Yours truly, 

(Signed) “RR. E. FARRANT, 
‘* Deputy Chairman and Managing Director.” 
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ment effected in Piccadilly by setting back in portion the 
original frontage line. The building, internal decoration and 
fittings, have been designed by Colonel Robert W. Edis, F.S.A., 
14 Fitzroy Square, the architect of the Senior Club- in North- 
umberland Avenue and other important clubs in London. The 
general contractors were Messrs. Bywaters & Sons, The 
marble and stone front was carried out by Messrs. Burke & 
Co. Messrs. George Jennings & Co.’s sanitary appliances 
have been employed. The elevator and lifts are by the 
American Elevator Company. The new building is entirely 
lighted with electric lighting by Messrs. Edmundson & Co, 


A BOARD SCHOOL TOWER. 


AT the last monthly meeting of the Coventry School Board the 
Rev. W. K. Cox said a considerable amount of money had 
been spent on the Wheatley Street schools by way of ornament, 
that was to say, that a building giving the same amount of 
accommodation could have been erected for a much smaller 
sum. It had been decided to make the building an extremely 
ornamental one, but he confessed to feeling intense disappoint- 
ment with regard to one feature of the building, he thought it 
was the air-shaft, but it looked like an abortive chimney or a 
distorted tower or spire, Of course it was absurd to talk about 
pulling it down now, but he wondered whether anything might 
be done to improve it by finishing it off with a spire or in any 
other way altering it. 

The Chairman said that to alter it would defeat the object of 
the air-shafts which ran up it. The tower was according to the 
plans, and it should have been objected to earlier. He said he 
had spoken to the architect, who said they only required to 
become more familiar with it and they would see just as much 
in it to like as they now saw to dislike. 

Mr. Cox said that when the plans were before the Board he 
was busy in opposing the site, but did not make any minute 
criticism of details. He was in hope that they would have had 
a handsome structure. That tower, however, was a very serious 
eyesore, and detracted a great deal from the general effect of 
the building. 

The Chairman said the more he looked at it the less he dis- 
liked it. The question was in part gone into before the top 
was put on, but nothing could be done to alter it without inter- 
fering with the air-shafts. 
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Mr. Bird said he opposed the system of mechanical ventila- 
tion altogether, because one of the principal architects in the 
neighbourhood toid him that it had been tried in Birmingham 
and had had to be discontinued in consequence of its not 
answering its purpose. It created a draught in the rooms and 
necessitated a multiplicity of machinery, whereas nature, left to 
itself, would supply the fresh air without this pumping fan 
machinery. Now that it was too late to oppose it he hoped it 
would not have to be abandoned after spending so much money 
upon it. 

: Mr. Henderson said he had heard an expression of opinion 
highly in favour of the mechanical system of ventilation. 

The Chairman said he had seen schools in which this 
system of ventilation had been adopted and worked in every 
way satisfactorily. 

Mr. Cox asked whether the ugliness of the tower, which was 
apparent to so many people, was an absolute necessity. 

The Chairman said if at the first this point had been singled 
out perhaps something different might have been devised for 
the upper portion of the tower, but only minor alterations could 
have been adopted. 

Mr. Bird said his remark as to the failure of mechanical 
ventilation at Birmingham was founded on the opinion of the 
best architect in Warwickshire. 

The Chairman said he could not imagine an architect 
accepting the idea that nature would supply air to children in 
a crowded room sufficiently fast enough without the assistance 
of mechanical means. ; 

Mr. Kinder said if Mr. Bird had sat in that small room as 
he did on the previous day, when it was crowded, he would see 
the necessity of mechanical ventilation. 


THE THEATRE OF THE DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


FoR’ some time past it has been found that the theatre of the 
Royal Dublin Society was unsuited for its purposes. Accord- 
ingly, the Council made urgent representations to the Govern- 
ment as to the unsuitability and dangerous condition of the 
theatre. Early in the year a deputation waited on the Chief 
Secretary and on the Financial Secretary of the Treasury, and 
urged the necessity for providing a new theatre. Plans had 
been prepared, showing how the site of the present building 
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might be utilised for the erection of a new building affording all 
the necessary accommodation.. At the interview with Sir 
John E. Gorst he suggested that the Society should pay half 
the cost of the theatre, laboratory and offices ; but regarding 
this proposal as too indefinite, the representatives of the Society 
agreed to recommend the Council to pay a fixed sum of 5,000/. 
as the Society’s contribution towards the erection of the theatre. 
This recommendation .was adopted by the Council, and 
accepted by the Governtnent, and the agreement with the 
Commissioners of Public Works gives legal effect to the 
arrangement. In accordance with the terms of the agreement, 
the sum of 5,000/. has been invested in the joint names of the 
Society and the Commissioners in Government 2? per cent. 
Consolidated Stock. This sum will be transferred to the Com- 
missioners when the works reach a certain stage, or it will be 
re-transferred to the Society if the undertaking be abandoned. 
Matured plans are being prepared by Sir Thomas Deane & 
Son, and some of the latter plans have been submitted to the 
Council and approved. It is understood that the erection of 
the new theatre will be commenced next spring, and will be 
completed in about twelve months from that time. 


THE CHANNEL BRIDGE. 


APPLICATION is likely to be made in the next session for 
powers to construct the Channel Bridge, of which Sir John 
Fowler and Sir Benjamin Baker are the engineers. The plans 
deposited show several changes, as a result of the special 
survey of the channel made by the French engineers. The 
location of the bridge has been slightly changed to secure the 
hard bed of chalk for foundations of the piers, which have been 
reduced in number from 121 to 72. The total length of the 
bridge has also been reduced by about three miles. The 
greatest span falls short by only a few feet of that of the Forth 
Bridge, being 1,640 feet. The construction is to be slightly 
different, although the cantilever system is to be adopted, for 


immense girders will be poised on the top of the piers, the 


a 


as compared with 350 feet. The piers are to be sunk 170 feet 
below low-water level, the pneumatic pressure being adopted. 
This is an unprecedented depth for this method, and involves 
great difficulties ; but Sir William Arrol has been consulted, 


and his method of work at the Forth and Tay Bridges will be ° 


adopted, notably the movable stages in the latter case. The 
masonry piers are 147 feet long and 66 feet broad. The cost 
is. estimated at 323 million sterling ; and: it is thought by the 
promoters at least that by charging 6d. per mile, or IIs. 7d. in 
all, for transit, and corresponding high rates for goods, it 
would. pay. 


PATENTS. 


[Zhis List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.) 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
_ 21096. John Cooper Hope, for “ Improvements 

relating to window sashes.” 

21121. George Alexander Newton, for “Improved fire-bar 
or grating for furnaces.” 

21178. Benjamin Banks, for “An improvement in hoists and 
analogous articles.” 

21225. Frederick William Ayres, for “An improved fre- 


' extinguishing appliance.” 


21254. William Jackson, for “ An improved chimney-pot.” 
21289. Frederick Lovett, for ‘‘ An improvement in landau or 
other carriage door lock fastenings.” 


21390. Phileman Zahringer and Henry Bucksey, for “An. 


improved fire-escape.” 

21525. John Anderson, for 
fastenings.” 

21580. William Bevitt, for “ Prevention of down-draught in 
chimneys.” 

21631. Robert Hunter and John Turnbull, for “ Improve- 


‘““ Improvements 


in or. 


in door 
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bottom line being horizontal and stretching out for a distance pens REST pig eels 


of 600 feet on either side of the pier, while the top is curved, 
being 200 feet high at the centre and 36 feet at either end. In 
the main spans a central girder will be carried between the 
cantilevers, as at the Forth Bridge, the length being 420 feet, 
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Architect and Contract Reporter, 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
“icularly requested that information of this description be 
Sorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HAMILTON.—Dec. 31.—Scale Plans, Estimates, &c., are 
invited for Proposed District Hospitals. Particulars as to Sites 
and other Information from Dr. M‘Lintock, County Medical 
Officer, Hamilton, N.B. 


ST. PANCRAS.—jan. 2.—Designs are invited for Proposed 
Municipal Buildings. Premiums of 100, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
Mr. T. Eccleston “Gibb, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Pancras Road, 
N.W. 


WAKEFIELD,— Feb. 1.—Designs are invited for the Erection 
of Council Chamber, Committee Rooms and Offices. Mr. F. 
Alvey Darwin, Clerk of the Peace, West Riding Offices, Wake- 
field, Premiums of 200/., 1oo/. and 5c/. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARDROSSAN.—Dec, 26.—For Additions to Saltcoats Public 
School. Mr. J. Armour, Jun., Architect, Irvine. 

BELFAST.—Dec. 20.—For Building Lying-in Hospital at 
Workhouse. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, 
Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BRIGHTON. —Jan. 12.-—— For Building Public Abattoir, 
Supply and Erection of Machinery and Fittings, and other 
Works in Connection. Mr. Francis G. C. May, Engineer, 
‘Town Hall, Brighton. 

CHISWICK.—Dec. 21.—For Constructing Sewers and 
Making-up Roads. Mr, Arthur. Ramsden, Vestry Hall, 
Turnham Green, W. 

CROYDON.—Dec. 19.—For Administrative Block in Brick 
and Iron Buildings for Isolation Hospital. The Borough 
Engineer. 

ELLAND,—Dec. 23.—For Building Villa. Mr. J. Berry, 
Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 

FAREHAM.—For Additions to Porchester Board School. 
Mr, W. Yeardye, Architect, Town Hall, Fareham. 

FARNLEY.—Dec. 16.—For Building Cottage Police Station. 
The Borough Engineer, Leeds. 

GELLIGAER.—Dec. 22.—For Building Eight Cottages. 
Mr. J. H. Phillips, Architect, St. John’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

HALIFAX.—Dec. 24.—For Building Five Shops and Houses. 
Mr. James Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HALTON.—Dec. 17.—For Additions to Board Schools, 
Messrs. Chorley & Connon, Architects, 15 Park Row, Leeds. 


HANDSWORTH. — Dec. 20.— For Building rage house, 
Police Station and Superintendent’s House. . John P. 
Osborne, Architect, 95 Colinore Row, Bitviecnene | 

Hastincs. — Dec. 21.—For Building Superintendent’s 
House at Reservoirs. Mr. P. H. Palmer, “Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Hastings. 

- Hoxton.—Dec. 20.—For Constructing Sewer, with Man- 
holes, Ventilators, ke. Mr. H. M. Robinson, Town Hall, Old 
Street, E.C. 

ILKESTON.—Jan. 1.—For Building Hospital. 
Hunt, Architect, 36 Station Road, Ilkeston. 

INGBIRCHWORTH. — Dec. 19.— For Building Wesleyan 
Chapel and Conversion of former Chapel into Schools. Mr. 
B. Stocks, Architect, 7 Union Bank Yard, New Street, 
Huddersfield. 

LONDON.—Dec. 17.—For Masons and Pavior’s Work, 
Supplying Flints, Gravel, Granite, Paving Materials, Drain- 
pipes, Ironmongery, Castings, Timber, Lime, Cement, Ballast, 
Sand, &c. Mr. G. Livingstone, I Pimlico Road, S.W, 

MAIDENHEAD.—Dec. 16:—For Building Post Office. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Dec. 19.—For Building Engine and Boiler 
House, Offices, Workshops, &c. Mr. T. H. G. Berrey, Water- 
works Offices, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MENSTON.—Dec. 16.-—For Extension of Asylum. 
Vickers Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield. 

PopLar.—Dec. 21.—For Building Offices and Dispensary 
and Alterations and Additions to Workhouse. Messrs. Walter 
A. Hills & Son, Architects, 149 Bow Road, E. 

PorTH.—Dec. 20.—For Building Intermediate School. Mr. 
J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda. 

RAMSBOTTOM.—Dec. 21.—For Reconstruction of Alder- 
bottom Viaduct. The Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Man- 
chester. 

TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD.—-Dec. 19.—-For Underground 
Public Conveniences. Tne Clerk, Vestry Hall, St. Pancras. 

WINbDSoR.—Dec. 31.—For Erecting Staircase, Town Hail. 
Mr. G. H. Long; 4 Park Street, Windsor. 

WREXHAM.—Dec. 17.—-For Alterations to Old Bridewell. 
and Building Stable and Coachhouse. Mr, L. Adams, 5 Castle 
Street, Ruthin. 


Mr. C. W. 


Mr. J. 


TENDERS. 


BELFAST. 
For Erection of Headquarters for Fire Brigade, Chichester 
Street, Belfast. 


Contract No. i. 


A. Murdock, Belfast . : : E ._4£8,331 ofe 
McLaughlin & Harvey, Belfast 2) (O,O Ue tan ae 
Hada f, “Martin, Limited, Belfast 6,903 3° oO 
Campbell & Lowry, Belfast 6,845.06 
Fitzpatrick Bros., Limited, Belfast 6,754" 0.0 
R. Corry, Belfast : i 6,752 oO: 'O 
J. &.W. Stewart, Belfast . 6,734. 0°'0 
J. Lowry & Son, Belfast 6,675" -01 6 
J. Henry, Belfast 6,600 10 a 
W. J. CAMPBELL & SON, Belfast (accepted) 6,334 @ & 
BUCKINGHAM. 
For Erection of a Residence at Buckingham for Mr. G. H. 
Death. Mr. CHARLES eee F.R.L.B. A., BEES eS 
Unitt & Savage i : 3 61,922) OO 
Grist . ; : : : : LY. O18 Ona 
KINGERLEE (accepted Space : : : . | 1, 800° 00a 


VERITY i> Fe © =>. CALL LANE, LEEDS, 


- Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &. — 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of— 


‘The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnelette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Chock: 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 


to oe di roe t,. es ie ee Bae ee Aa ths SO OSs ees, ae eee, Sa ee 
a AL . —t> one 


a 
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- CARDIFF. . DARTFORD. ee 
Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engi- | Foy Forming Concrete Steps up the Hillside, Forming Ducts 
for Pipes and Erecting Cook Store at the Gore Farm 
Hospital, near Dartford, Kent, for the Metropolitan 


For Improvement Works. 
neer, Cardiff. 
Pitman Street. 
b J 


_ J. C. Pearson .£428 1 6 Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, - 

fi J. Rich So a ae 15 Leadenhall Street. : 

f “Ellis & Davies , ; . : 339 11 4 G. Osenton, Westerham - £3870 0 

Plasturton Gardens. ; W. Tuffee, Gravesend. ers 598 0 Oo 
J. C. Pearson ‘ 341 9 6 C. Miskin, St. Albans . : - 585 0 O 
J: Rich’ 280 11 2] W.&E. Mills, Westcombe Park 519 0 O 
Ellis & Davies 274 43/0 A. Osborne & Co., Orpington . : . . “462 O 0 
W.H. LASCELLES & Co., Bunhill Row (accepifed) 481 90 oO 


COLCHESTER. 
‘For Erection of Stables, Loft, &c., and House, Maidenburgh 
Street, for Mr. Douglas Round. Mr. J. W. STArRt, F.S.1., 
Architect, Colchester. 


EXETER. 
For Supply and Delivery of 100 tons 4-inch turned and bored 


“T. G. Ward, Colchester -£915 0 0 Cast-iron Pipes. Mr. DONALD CAMERON, Surveyor, 18 
R, Beaumont, Colchester .. "822 10, $0 Bedtard Circus eater 

“W. A. Chambers, Colchester 812 0.0 Hie ane orsheld. ? ‘ ; £750 0 0 
F. Dupont, Colchester. 7 OTROg HO Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield . 575 =O a 
A. Diss, Colchester (accepted ) 7£0 46 0 Damerel & Son, Exeter é 5362 10 0 
Romans & Son, Edinburgh 552 10 O 

DEVONPORT. Maclaren & Co., Glasgow . 550 0 WO 

For Building Workmen’s Houses, Devonport. Mr. W. N. Hughes & Gotto, London 545) *°O'c 
RICHARDS, Architect, Devonport. Quantities by Mr. Laidlaw & Son, Glasgow $32 10770. 
G. H. BRYANT, 31 Gladdon Terrace, Plymouth. Wallis Bros., Sunderland : _ ez 5 O. as 

S. Perkins, Devonport . ‘ ; . £18,942 16 6 Jordan & Sons, Newport, Mon. . : S12 To" Fo 
J. Julian, Truro : : oy 50080 mG Horsley : ; : : . : : . 510: ORNS 
A. N. Coles, Plymouth 16,824 0 oO Cochrane & Co., Dudley . , : : 500: Ons 
Cole & Fox, Plymouth 16,764 4 2 J. & S. Roberts, Limited, West Bromwich . 50010" 40 
Blowey, Plymouth °. 16,750 0 O Smith, Patterson & Co. ; : : 5 . “490° “GIRO 
“Crockerell, Devonport 3 ; 16,479 0 6 Staveley Iron Co., Chesterfield . 4872109, 0 
A. R. Lethbridge & Son, Plymouth 16,065 oO oO Stanton Iron Works, Nottingham 487 10 0 
Williams & Westlake, Stonehouse . 15,981 18 o T. Spittle, Limited, Newport, Mon, 485 0 9 
W. Trevena, Plymouth 154/50 CaO Biggs, Wall & Co., London .) 482) TOMO 
J. Partridge, Plymouth 15,645 0 oO McLeod & Co., Glasgow a "477 SLOwee 
Wakeham Bros., Plymouth LG 2 Ope aey ae 2 Shaw & McInnes, Glasgow | 5475 OumO 
A. Andrews, Plymouth 14,965 0 oO Newcombe & Co., Exeter 475 9 9 
T. May, Plymouth . : : 14,8774 <0 10 Watson, Gow & Co., Glasgow » 473515 ao 
‘Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth 14,744 10° O Romans & Son : , : : ’ 747250 O une 
H. Kerswell, Plymouth . 14,528 0 O FIRMSTONE & Bros, Stourbridge (accepied ) 450. G6 
S. Roberts, Plymouth ? : 14,307 +24, +0 J. Ritchie, per J. Walker : : : An?) BOmRO 
G. Shellabear, Plymouth. : : 12,2001.,0 #0 J.. Ritchie, Middlesbrough . : : : * 40.e ORO} 
None accepted. * Not in accordance with specification. ee ie 


LLL LLL 


PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


ROBT. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can ba easilv and safely 
manipulated by ROBT. ADAMS’s 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 


D 


oy 


No. 1909.-New and spevia: sola section 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Ossement 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. , 


ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus tor Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Conservatories, &e. Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 
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The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Kod and Regulator, or Cord. 


SPECIALTIES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, | 
Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Oasements and Frames. Architectural and other Metal 


ie i ADAMS, 


} 


ROBT. 
Building Trades Emporium 67 Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


Telegrams:—“ Robert Adams, London.” 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 


' ' for anything else. This Bolt is neat strong, 
a and reliable 
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EASTBOURNE. LONDON —continued. 
For Building Porches at the Eastbourne Infirmary, for the | For Reinstatement of Warehouse after Fire, Hewitt Street, 
Guardians. Curtain Road, for Messrs. Thomas & Co. Mr. CHARLES 
PCOrDWaAN.sc. SONS oe Sg og : : .£166 15 6 BELL, F.R.LB.A., Architect, 3 Salters’ Hall Court, 
C. P. Dennis : : 154 0 0 Cannon Street. 
W. & J. NEWMAN (accepted) TAZeLO. O . £865 o oO 


HAST GRINSTEAD. 
For Erection of New Premises at East Grinstead, Sussex, for 


Allen & Son. : : ‘ ‘ : 
Holliday & Greenwood : F 775 0 & 
KENT (accepted) . 735 9 0 


For Construction of Public Underground Convenience for 


the Capital and Counties Bank. Messrs. J. ‘ey Genet. EC, 
11 Dowgate Hill, 


MATHEWS, Architects, 
East Grinstead. 
Colls & Son, Dorking 
Rice, East Grinstead 
Carrick, Redhill : F 
TOOTH, East Grinstead (accepted) . 


EPPING. 


for Sewerage Works and Sewage Disposal, Chingford, for the 
Epping Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. E. EGAN, 


neer, Loughton. 

+ Band, Grays . - 

W. Botterill, Cannon Street 
J: Neave, Forest Hill : 
W. French, Buckhurst Hill 
B. Cooke & Co., Battersea 
J. E. Blomfield, Tottenham 
S. Hipwell, Wisbech. 
G. BELL, Tottenham (accepted ) 


HOMERTON. 


For Tar-paving and other Works, to Three Airing Courts at 


the Eastern Hospital, The Grove, 


Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, 


Architects; 15 Leadenhall Street. 


A. C. W. Hopman, Bermondsey (accepied ) 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 
For Warming and Ventilating the New Hospital, Dublin, and 
the Tolworth Isolation Hospital, Kingston-on- Thames, by 


Pure Warm Air. 


JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London, and 
Tyldesley, near Manchester (accepted iy 


LONDON. 


For Rebuilding Nos. 8 and 9 Great St. Helens. 
JOSEPH, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 7 and 18 Basinghall Street. 


Bywater & Sons 


SPRAGUE & Co., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Byes 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E, 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE'S ‘‘ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPKS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or wer Receipt, 538. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPRAGUR’S TABLES, upon ype oe or pencaped diected 
envelope 


IN 5 Minutes. 


SPOTTISWOODE & C0, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


€very description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


Tilustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON E.C. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Ciice, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


London, and 


Men at the South-west End of Clarendon Street, Harrow 


Road, for the Paddington oe 


- £3,349 0 Oo G. Jennings, Stangate . - £1,305 oO oO 

2lOpE5e LO J. Bentley, Leytonstone . [,270 Ono 

2,150 oO W. NEAVE & SON, Paddington (accepted) E124 50ers 

2,800 © ©/ For Construction of Public Conveniences in Finsbury Park, 

for the London County Council. 

E. Proctor ' . £980 0 o 

Engi- A. G. Burton : 48735 O10 

Bastin & Tawney 674 10 oO 

- £7480 Oo Oo J. W. Dixon . 647.00 

6,564 9 oO H. Faulkner, jun. 2630-0 oO 

6,436 0 oO W. Wells 26-630 vo 

5,885 0 o}| A, Wallis = 6234 02a 

5,850 0 0 Jackson & Co. + . SOL 2 Oo 

5,767 0 0} W.T. Williamson 524 10 O 

5.450 90 0 J. Inwood 470 © 9 
53399 0 O 


For Building Steam 


Homerton, for the 


tect. 
. £449 Io o 


T. Bevan, Penarth 


J. Jones, Penarth 


D. G. Price, Penarth 


Mr. DELISSA F. Small, Barry 
TT. Tape, Penarth 


£10;750° O80 


Steam Laundry Company, 
Architect, Bank Buildings, Cardiff. Quantities by Archi- 


Jenkins & Arnold, Barry . 
D. C. Jones, Cadoxton 
Newby & Co., Cardiff 

E. T. Hatherley, Cardiff . 


F. Ashley, Cadoxton ‘ 
E. Richards, Barry Dock . 


MORGAN & ROBERTS, Newport (accepted) 


PENARTH. 
Laundry, Stables, &c., for the Penarth 
Limited. R. PICKWELL, 


£1 525 UGG 
1,480 0 oO 
1,406 I5 II 
1,397 
1,374 
1,328 
1,299 
1,297 
1,275 
1,206 
1,177 
1,130 


O° O=0'9 (Or O=070. 0 
eo00o00g000g00 00 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately nae with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament 8t., S.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” for 
1893. 

Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s. ; post, 1s. 1d. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON AP. PLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGH, 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawiug Boards T- -Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, 

Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYDI’S ARTISTS’ OTL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom — 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


London-Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


FIRE ESCAPE STAIRS, | 


LION FOUNDRY CO., 
49 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. |. 
WORKS :—KIRKINTILLOCH, N.B. 


Panels, &c., and| 


jsrapher, 


C. SIMPSON & CO. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING, 


SAW MILLS:— 
HEDON ROAD, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctiy Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 

Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ELULL. 


~ Manntactuxers of. 


omaRer PURDITORE 


une Aaa en ae St LONDON,W.C. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technica 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 


“‘Quantities’’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5iu, neat and strong drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s, or made to order. Plane 
pide reduced, enlarged, coloured.—_W, HARDAKER, 
21 Cursitor Street, E.C, 
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PAISLEY. 
For Supply of Sluice Valves, for the Paisley Water Commis- 
sioners. Mr. ROBERT SHARP, Master of Works, Muni- 
cipal Buildings, Paisley. 


Hanna, Donald & Wilson, Paisley . § t Pl 608i2.5 
Glenfield Co., Limited, Kilmarnock. .. : 56 19 3 
W. Young, Ardrossan 5 ; : : : SANE 3 
McFarlane, Sirang & Co., Maryhill . . 2514510 
R. A. Ronald & Coy Glasgow : x 46 18 Oo 
R. LAIDLAW & Son, Glasgow (accepted) . . 44 0 10 
Cast-tron Pipes. 
D. Y. Stewart & Co.. - F c . 7 1;402b 2. Oo 
J. C. McEwan & Co. . . . : WNUIGSO J5 0 
R. McLaren & Co. . . . : . ametisolls,.0. 49 
R. Laidlaw & Son . ( : ; ; wel, 340 Oe FO 
McFarlane, Strang & Co., Limited, Maryhill . 1,344 5 6 
i Turned and Bored te 
D. Y. Stewart & Co. . . ° . ert? hE 6 
J. C. McEwan & Co. : ° : ; Sk LE We Rae 
R. McLaren & Co. . : ; 5 ¢ 1 ,4g2a0Q °F 
McFarlane, Strang & Co., Limited . ‘ YA T306" £0" 0 
R, LaipLaw & SON (accepted ). : - Fae tygoe tO at 
Cutting Track. 
Black & Eadie, Paisley : - - 544 10 9 
J. Adam & Co., Glasgow . : . 485 12 2 
A. Gray & Co., Ardrossan : « HiKAOSE Boe 
T. McCabe, Cragan- by-Arrocher . : ee Ol eo nD 
M. Pearson, Kilmarnock . : F 353157 eno 
Le McBride & Gon Ror Glasgow 5 ° . 268 17 II 
J. Sharp, Johnstone < ; : ‘ ae akc aes ae 
J. Scott, Garelochhead ae eerie ys 0 
Rw STEW ART, Saltcoats (accepted) : oe eas on ao 
TG rales Glasgow : 4 : é F : 230, 6 0 
PRESTON. 


For Construction of Earthenware Pipe ‘Sewer and Small 
Outfall Tank, Ribchester, for the Preston Rural Sanitary 


Authority. Mr. Ja: MyRES, Engineer. 
T. Battersby, Fulwood “525 20 0 
Orrell, Darwen . ; . : : » 40510 9-0 
de Hardiker, Ribchester : : : : a 443 0 0 
J. Sharples, ’ Accrington ; : » 440 0:0 
CARTER BROS., Preston (accepted) 400 O O 
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SALISBURY. 
For Building Boot Factory and Offices, Southampton Road, 


Salisbury, for Messrs. Moore Bros. & Co. Mr. A. C. 
BoTHAMS, Architect, Salisbury. Quantities by Architect. 
H. W. Bull, Southampton . A : : . £9,800 0 © 
Cockerell, Portsmouth . : . oe. 97 SO eee 
Sanders, Southampton . . « af - 9,480 0 0 
Reeks, Lymington A ; ; -| 59,223") Onmam 
Light, Portsmouth . ; : . of SQ, 219. 0 ake 
Dawkins, Barford St. Martin . . » .9,199 0 O 
Young Bros., Salisbury . ; - - “8,100 0 6 
Cowlin, Bristol . : : - : : «O07, 0 0 
Quick, Southsea : ; . ; » 9,000 0 © 
Hale, Salisbury. - : ; . «8,080 20 - O 
Hall, Southsea . . - ° g 5 » 0,890; 10 oO 
Sims, Basingstoke . : ; - ; .. 8.640% 0 
Kimberley, Banbury . : : 4 - - 8,500° 6 oO 
Musselwhite, Basingstoke. : « 8,397." Cau 
Reed, Blight & Co., London & Plymouth . 8,355: oa 
Morgan & Co. , Southampton . ._ 8,334": 0 40 
Longley, Crawley : - : é . 8,250 0 © 
Wort & Way, Salisbury . : . ~ é? 8,230). 30 0 
Webb & Co., Salisbury . ») 17,070 ape 
J. W. ROE & Co. , Southampton (accepted) a 47;5952000>. 


SOUTHPORT. 
For Supply of 400 Hopper Closet Basins, Cane-coloured 
Inside and Out. Mr. W. CRABTREE, Borough Surveyor, 


Southport. 
R. A. Ault, Southport . 4 : paaes -£66 13 4 
Broadbent & Co., Leicester . : : . ». 58 6 °8 
Morton & Co., Liverpool . . . 0) SO (Tau 
T. Gibson, Southport ; : . . veh. OW 
Baxendale & Ca., Manchester . aii 5 3 
Doulton & Co. , Liverpool ‘ , * of 535 ee 
G, SKEY & Co. Tamworth (accepted ) ‘ : «50. 5. 
SURBITON. 
For Erection of Pair of Semi-detached Villas, St. Andrew’s. 


Square, Surbiton, Surrey, Mr. R. LANO PEARCE, 
M.S.A., Architect, IocC Queen Victoria Street, and 
Surbiton, 
Brown & Co. . - - - : ‘ £15333: 292 
J. H. Jarvis : : A ‘ . F . 3297 2 £0 
A. Martin . ; ; é : é I peed 0. © 


MOVABLE TA°!F TELEPHONE, 
faz = 


RIST 


Head Offices: 53 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


TELEPHONES! TELEPHONES!! 


& TURNER. 


Braneh Office: 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘The Sphinx.” 


—6l1 Piccadilly, Manchester. 


A Patent Movable Tabley 


Patent No. 5,008, 1890. 


LEGGOTT’s ADJUSTMENT 


Telephone; and a new Automatic Switch for Intercommunication, 


provisionally protected. 


FIRE ALARMS, &c. 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


SILENS FOR 
FAN LIGHTS. 


From 8s. 6d. each. 
Is admitted to be 
THE BEST ever put 
before the public. 


raise and lower any Skylight. 


These SKYLIGHT OPENERS 
are unsurpaseed, from 4/9 each, 


ff dimensions are given, we can 


FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 


f you have not already received our REDUCED 
PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please 
write for one. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 
226 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street,. 
Glasgow ; and Silens Works, Bradford, 
Telegraphic Address: “ SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 
- STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND, 


The WILMOS is 
worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 
is extremely neat, 
and can be fixed to 
open either top or 
bottom, inwards or 
outwards, no cutting 
away of frame re- 
quired. When work- 
ed with a rod is most 
efficient for Public 
Buildings, as the key 
can be loose. For 
Price Lists, Illustra- 
tions and Testimo- 
nials, write as below. 
For Continuous and 
other Lights, Esti- 
mrates given. 


Architects are invited to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &c. f ”¢ 
All kinds of Installation Work executed with the highest class of materials and workmanship. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS 


J recisterea No. 


SPRINK. 
Registered 
Trade Mark 
No. 157,728. 


Tae ‘WILMOS. 


EET Bee Me le RES Ua ye 
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WOLVERHAMPTON. 
For Supply of Plant, &c., for Electric Lighting of the Borough 
of Wolverhampton, "for the Town Council. Mr. W. H. 
PREECE, Engineer. 


Selected for Consideration 


Continuous Alternating 


i Currents. Currents, 
Electric Construction Cor- 
poration . : A , K2G,0lAlIO. OF 22 30,525 0% 0 
Siemens Brothers : e275 Lone ae O 20,34 5e0m O 
Crompton — 28,628 I0 oO 
Brush Electrical Engineering 
Company . — 21.220) Tom O 
Fifteen tenders were received. 
CHRIST CHURCH, WEST GREEN, TOTTENHAM. 


THE new Parish Institute in connection with Christ Church, 
West Green, was opened by H.R.H. Princess Christian on the 
yth inst. The building, which stands at the north-east corner 
of the site upon which the church stands, is of simple, oblong 
form, and is designed by request to be somewhat in keeping 
with the church. The actual area covered by the building is 
4,300 square feet. 

The main entrance, which is placed at the north end, faces 
on the Waldeck Road, West Green Road. Immediately inside 
this entrance is a good-sized lobby, with cloak-room, lavatory 
and offices on the left, and a fireproof staircase on the right- 
hand side. A double glazed door divides this lobby from 
‘the large ground-floor parish room or hall, a fine large 
room 34 feet by 80 feet. A raised platform, with ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s dressing-rooms on either side, is placed 
at the south end of the halJ, while a gallery formed over 
the entrance lobby occupies the whole of the northern 
end. Two double-door exits are placed in the west and east 
sides of the room, all doors being made to open outward. 
A door at back of platform gives direct communication with the 
caretaker’s house, which is placed at the south end of the 
building. This forms a very convenient private entrance for 
performers, besides allowing for the possible use of the rooms in 
the caretaker’s house. In the front of platform are sliding doors, 
so that the space under can be used for scenery or other 
theatrical effects. The hall ceiling is entirely match-boarded, 
making the acoustic properties of the hall remarkably good. The 
brick walls are colour-washed with a warm cream colour, the red 


THE DENSMORE. 


brick dressings in jambs andarches, and the stone sills to windows 
being kept their natural colour. The room is lighted by hanging 
pendents, and will accommodate from 800 to goo persons. 
Fireproof stairs lead from the entrance-lobby to the gallery, 
and again from gallery to a good-sized room, 34 feet by 22 feet, 
on the first floor. This room is divided by a partition from 
another large meeting-room, and again this room is connected 
with two good classrooms, which are in turn divided by a 
movable partition. These classrooms have also immediate 
connection with caretaker’s house below. The architectural 
treatment of this first floor is similar to that of the great hall. 
As before mentioned, a caretaker’s house is placed at the south 
end of the building, with an entrance at the east side. The 
accommodation consists of kitchen, : living-room and _ usual 
offices on ground floor, and three good bedrooms on first floor. 
The architect is Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes- Prynne;; F.R.I.BiA4 of 
6 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, and the contractor Mr. 
Percival Hart, of Station Works, West Green. Mr. S. Wood 
has acted as clerk of works. 


THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. 


THE Lord Mayor, who is master of the company, with tae 
wardens and court of the Company of Plumbers, gave a dinner 
on Wednesday night to a company of nearly 250 gentlemen, 
representing the mayors of many English, Scotch “and Irish 
boroughs, chairmen of County Councils, heads of technical and 
other ‘educational bodies, masters of city companies, medical 
officers of health, and members of plumbers’ and other sanitary 
associations throughout the kingdom. 

After the loyal toasts, that of “‘ The Houses of Parliament” 
was proposed by Mr. W. H. Bishop, warden of the Plumbers’ 
Company. 

Sir W. Foster, M.P., responding for the toast, said the 
House of Commons had had opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with this ancient. company of the City of London. 
The House had had before it a Bill in which the company was 
interested—the Plumbers’ Registration Bill—and that Bill had 
received careful attention from a distinguished Select Com- 
mittee. The Bill was an exemplification of the wise action of 
this company ; it had not been produced as the selfish object 
of a single set of men residing ina single city, but had been 
brought “forward with the approval of citizens in every part of 
the United Kingdom. A higher compliment could not be 
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than the fact that there were 
gathered together on this occasion not only representa- 
tives of municipal corporations from one end of the 
country to the other, but men of science from nearly 
every teaching institution of consequence in the United 
Kingdom. He congratulated the company on their wise 
action in winning so large an amount of sympathy. It was 
particularly pleasing to find an ancient body like this, dating 
from the time of Edward III., interested in modern develop- 
ments. The work of the Plumbers’ Company deserved the 
thanks and sympathy of all men interested in the public health. 
He found at the Local Government Board there existed a 
feeling of very considerable sympathy with the Plumbers’ 
Company, and, as one who had devoted the greater part of his 
life to sanitation and the public health, he recognised the great 
work the company had undertaken, and he hoped the House of 
Commons might see its way to do something to promote the 
great objects they had at heart. 

Alderman Sir Joseph Savory, M.P., gave the toast of “ The 
Public Health,” to which Mr. Bryant, president of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, replied, and, speaking of the value of 
preventive medicine, said it was in the power of the Plumbers’ 
Company to do more in the way of preventive medicine than 
any corporation in the world. Plumbers invaded one’s houses 
at all times, and it was satisfactory to feel that the Plumbers’ 
Company were fully alive to the responsibilities of their posi- 
tion. 

The Lord Mayor next proposed ‘* The Municipal Corpora- 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland,” and expressed the pleasure 
with which he saw himself surrounded by so many representa- 
tives of the municipal corporations, who not only attended to 
the immediate duties set before them, but had taken an interest 
in the work that the plumbers of London had undertaken in 
endeavouring to secure the health of the people by the instruc- 
tion, examination and registration of plumbers. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin acknowledged the toast. 

The other toasts were :—“ The Progress of Education,” pro- 
posed by the Rev. Dr. Wace, principal of King’s College, 
London, and responded to by Captain Abney, assistant 
secretary Science and Art Department ; ‘“ The County Councils 
of the Kingdom,” proposed by the Mayor of Birmingham, and 
responded to by Mr. Edric Bayley, L.C.C. ; and “ The Lord 


paid to the company 


Mayor and the Corporation of the City of London,” proposed 
by Sir James Crichton Browne, M.D., and responded to by the 
Lord Mayor. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE two new branches for the National Provincial Bank of 
England at Hampstead and at Landport are both being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves 
with tiled sides, the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, 
of Manchester. 

WE are glad to learn that the action brought by the 
Wenham Company against the Lamp Manufacturing Company 
for infringement of patent has been amicably settled. 

THE sudden frost, according to the Daily News, made 
the wood-pavement in various parts of London almost im- 
passable. _ While the asphalte was clean and safe, and, the 
granite and macadam were damp, the wood was everywhere 
covered with a coating of ice, which lasted all day, and which 
greatly distressed the omnibus horses in some of the great 
thoroughfares. In many parts the local authorities had 
sprinkled gravel on the frozen surface, but did not succeed in 
making it safe. 

THE parish church tower at Gravesend has just beer 
repaired at considerable cost. The clock has been thoroughly 
restored by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby, who have also added new West.ninster chimes. 

AT the Yeovil Gasworks a strong overflowing artesian spring 
Las been struck by Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff, of Bunhilh 
Row, London, in boring a tube-well. Upon reaching a seam 
of rock in the marlstone series, at a depth of 132 feet 6 inches, 
the water immediately rose to 6 feet above the surface, and the 
copious yield proves more than sufficient for all the requirements 
of the place. ; 

“ CIZARLES CARR,” of Grove Lane, Smethwick, having com- 
pleted putting in the peal of bells at Pendoylan, near Cardiff, 
and new floors and chiming apparatus at Stourbridge, has 
secured the contract to re-hang the eleventh bell in the old peat 
of twelve at Christ Church, West Bromwich, also a large bell- 
frame, &c., complete for a new church at Stromness, in the 
Orkney Islands. 

THE Memorial Hospital, Mirfield, is now nearing com- 
pletion. It is being warmed and ventilated throughout by Mr. 
E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. The large wards are warmed 
by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, with 
descending smoke-flues, and the smaller wards by means of the 
patent Manchester grates. For the extraction of the vitiated 
air, Shorland’s patent exhaust roof ventilators are used through- 
out the building. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


AT the monthly meeting of the Southport Town Council 
Alderman Hacking, speaking upon the minutes of the Gas and 
Electric Lighting Committee, stated, in reply to a complaint 
from a Birkdale resident, that the poor quality of gas supplied 
to that township was due entirely to the mains, they being 
insufficient in size to meet the increased consumption of gas. 

THE Warrington Town Council have accepted the following 
tenders :—Manlove, Alliott & Co., Limited, for supply of a 
Washington Lyon’s patent steam disinfector, 282/.; Grantham 
Crank and Iron Company, Limited, for vertical boiler, 8 horse- 
power, 45/.; J. Barker & Sons, for too gullies and grids, 
13s. each ; Warrington Slate Company, Limited, 5,000 blue 
bricks, at 45s. 6d. per 1,000 ; S. Moss, supply of patent cylinder 
boiler for the Town Hall, 19/. ros. 

THE Manchester Council for the registration of plumbers 
have arranged for a prize essay competition. Prizes of 37, 3s. 
and 1/7. 1s, will be given for the best essays on “ Roof work and 
down-spouts” (open to registered operative plumbers only), 
and others of similar amount for the best two essays on “The 
best system of hot-water circulation for a house of 50/. rental, 
and the best suggestions for supplying hot water to a row of 
cottages of, say, 157. each.” These essays are to deal with the 
best means of preventing freezing of pipes, cylinders and cis- 
terns, and the prevention of kitchen boiler explosions. They 
will be open to registered operative plumbers under twenty-five 
years of age only. Prizes are also offered for the best two 
essays on “Common defects in plumbers’ work and their 


| 
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‘AT a meeting in Liverpool of the Insanitary Property 
Committee, a sub-committee was appointed to investigate, 
along with the surveyor, the possibility of erecting working- 
men’s dwellings to let at a cost of about a shilling per week per 
room. 

THE Standing Joint Committee of Staffordshire have 
decided upon the erection of a new court-house, police-station 
and superintendent’s house at Handsworth, and the Local 
Government Board have sanctioned the raising of 7,000/, on 
loan for defraying the cost. 

A SITE having been at length decided on for a new post- 
office at Farnworth, the work of erection will be proceeded with 
as soon as the weather permits. ’ 

THE Scarborough Corporation have passed plans submitted 
for the Scarborough Aquarium Company for the erection of 
swimming, &c., baths, on ground adjoining their building. 

THE scheme proposed for modernising and enlarging 
Oxford Place Wesleyan Chapel, Leeds, has been set aside, 
and a more important movement is being considered. At a 
meeting just held a resolution was adopted recommending the 
trustees to pull down the chapel and schools, and to erect a 
central hall that should bear the same relation to Yorkshire 
Wesleyanism which the Central Hall in Oldham Street, Man- 
chester, bears to Wesleyanism in Lancashire. The cost is 


: estimated at 15,000/, 


| 


PLANS have been adopted by the Council of the Bradford 


remedy.” These are open to all plumbers, masters or opera- | Technical College for adding a storey to the Carlton Street 


tives, registered or not. é 
before December 24, and the essays must be sent in before 
January 31, 1893. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
THE annual social meeting of the Associated Carpenters and 
Joiners of Glasgow has just been held in the City Hall. Mr. 
George Bell, architect, deacon of the Incorporation of Wrights, 


Intention to compete must be notified _ W!N8, at the cost of about 2,000/. 


AN inquiry has been held by the Local Government Board 


| respecting an application by the Shrewsbury Corporation for 


presided. The chairman, in his address, referred to the condi- | 


tion of the trade, and the looseness of the apprentice system. 
He considered that all apprentices should be bound, as that 
was the only way to make good tradesmen of them. As to 
labour reforms which were proposed at present, he said he had 
no faith in boards of arbitration and conciliation. He thought 
that instead of these there should: be boards of co-operation 
between employers and workmen. 


sanction to borrow 7,000/. for the purchase of land and erection 
of a new police station, &c. Plans for the proposed building, 
by Mr. John Johnson, architect, of Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
have previously been selected in competition, and a tender, 
amounting to 3,4852. from a local builder, Mr. Henry Price, 
accepted. 

THE Leeds Mercury says the deputation from the Sub- 
Hospitals Committee of the Corporation, which had visited 
various towns in the kingdom for the purpose of seeing the 
hospital accommodation there, have submitted a report to the 
committee, which was ordered to be printed, with a view to its 
being brought before the General Sanitary Committee at an 
early date. It is then anticipated that steps will be immediately 


_ taken for the erection of the new hospital at Manston. 
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ELECTRICAL. 


THE Corporation of Bolton have under consideration the 
question of utilising the force of water flowing from the 
reservoirs for the purpose of electricity. Statistics have been 
prepared showing that the water power at present wasted is 
adequate to light the town and run the trams by electricity. 

At the meeting of the Leith Dock Commission a scheme 
for lighting the docks was considered, and it was decided to 
introduce an installation on the west side of the harbour first, 
at a probable cost of between 2,000/. and 3,000/. The com- 
pleted scheme it is estimated would cost about 8,000/. 

A LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry hasbeen held at 
Southport, respecting the application of the Corporation to 
borrow 28,000/, for electric lighting purposes. There was no 
opposition. 

THE Electric Lighting Committee of the Hampstead 
Vestry have recommended the Vestry to undertake the supply 
of electric lighting in the parish, under the provisional order 
obtained from the Board of Trade, and to borrow 25,000/. for 
the necessary plant, &c. 

At the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
Tuesday, the 20th inst., a paper is proposed to be read by 
Mr. J. Emerson Dowson on “ Gas-Power for Electric Lighting.” 


VARIETIES. 


AN inquiry has been held at the Town Hall, Carlisle, in regard 
of an application by the Corporation for sanction to borrow 
25,000/. for the purp».< of extension of the gasworks. No 
opposition was offered. 

THE sanitary authority of Holme Cultram, Cumberland, 
intend to borrow 700/. to build a new board-room. 

THE Mersey Dock Board have decided to provide additional 
accommodation for foreign animals for slaughter at the Wallasey 
Wharf and Alfred Dock, and also to connect the lairages with 
the Woodside Wharf, at a cost of 37,0004. 

THE Sowerby Bridge Local Board have applied to the Locai 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 9,ooo/. for the pur- 
chase of land for sewage disposal. An inquiry will be held 
shortly. 

THE Staffordshire. Advertiser says :—It has at length been 
decided that the scheme for providing three parks for Hanley 


shall be proceeded with at once. The sanction of the Local 
Government Board has been given to the borrowing of the 
money for purchasing the land, and considerable progress has 
been made in laying out the largest of the three parks. 

THE Sewerage Committee of the Aberdeen Town Council 
have agreed to lay a new main pipe along Queen’s Road West 
as far as Rubislaw, at a cost of 370/., and the Water Committee 
to lay a water main along the same road, at a cost of 100/. The 
Sewerage Committee also sanctioned the laying of five different 
mains in the Woodside district, at a cost of 4787. 


THE Manchester Guardian says :—In consequence of the 
dark and foggy weather recently experienced the consumption 
of gas in Manchester has been and continues to be unusually 
heavy. During the seven days from December 2 to 8 inclusive 
upwards of 120,000,000 cubic feet were consumed, and on 
Thursday, the 8th inst., the consumption reached 22,431,000 
cubic feet, thus both for the week and the day beating all 
previous records. Notwithstanding the enormous quantity of 
material that had to be dealt with to produce this gas, thanks 
to the recently increased manufacturing and storage capacity of 
the works, little or no difficulty was experienced in meeting the 
great demand. 

THE Glasgow Herald says the Appellate Court of New 
York has upheld the will of the late Mr. Thomas Hope, by 
which a bequest estimated at between 80,000/. and 100,000/. 
was made to found a hospital at Langholm for aged and infirm 
people. The will was contested in two inferior courts, and the 
present decision is final. : 

THE Harbours Committee appointed by the Tynwald Court, 
Isle of Man, have held an inquiry at Ramsey respecting a 
proposal to extend the Queen’s Pier at that port. Two plans 
have been prepared. The extension has been rendered neces- 
sary from the fact that in certain winds it is impossible for 
steamers to land their passengers at the only landing there is 
at present on the south side of the pier. The cost of either 
scheme is estimated at about 16,700/. 

AT the monthly meeting of the Wakefield City Council 
Alderman Chapman intimated that in order to obtain a better 
pressure of water, and to do away with the proposed purchase 
of a steam fire-engine, a 6-inch main was about to be laid in 
the city. The Fire Brigade was also being thoroughly re- 
organised. 

THE Loftus District Local Board have selected Mr. T. H. 
Tarbitt, from forty-nine applicants, to succeed Mr. W. H. 


The great benefit of this Apparatus (a8 shown in the draw- 
ings) is the Speaking Apparatus and Bell being combined in. 
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Alliban, their present surveyor, who has.been appointed assist- hhypocaust served to heat the apartment forming the south- 


ant road surveyor to the Worcestershire Council. 

THE provision of a floating hospital for the Tees is under 
consideration. It is thought that one may be built to accom- 
modate eighteen persons at a cost of 3,000/. 

AT the meeting of the King’s Norton School Board at 
Moseley the attention of the Board was directed to the ventila- 
tion of the schoolrooms, which was at present unsatisfactory, 
and a separate room should be provided for the cookery classes. 
The remark with regard to ventilation also applied to the 
infants’ school. 

AT Paisley Mr. William Dunn, M.P., purchased some time 
ago an “open space” in St. Mirren Street, which he is now 
about to lay out as a public recreation- ground, plans for which 
have been prepared by Mr. James Donald, architect, Paisley, 
the question of bridging the Cart at that part of the town having 
been shelved. Statues, by members of the Coats family, are to 
be erected to Sir Peter and Mr. Thomas Coats. 


ROYAN REMAINS AT SWAFFHAM PRIOR. 


THE archeologists of Cambridge are agreeably excited, says 
the Standard, over the discovery of extensive remains of 
Roman buildings at Swaffham Prior, 8 miles to the north-east, 
on the Great Eastern branch line to Mildenhall. Excavations, 
which have been in progress for about three weeks, have 
brought to light considerable portions of a substantial building 
lying at very “slight depth beneath the soil of a field which has 
been long under the plough, and it is to ploughing that the 
credit of revealing the “find” is due. At the same time, it has 
probably caused the destruction of much that would otherwise 
have remained intact, despite the wholesale ruin in which this, 
like most other buildings of its date and kind in England, had 
been long ago involved The portions thus ‘far unearthed 
appear to represent the western limit of the edifice, and as the 
ground rises. slightly towards the east, it is possible that the 
ruins may be found to be in better preservation in that 
direction, being out of the reach of the plough-share. 

Thus far there have been unearthed the foundation walls of 
one or two rooms, including a small but well-preserved hypo- 
caust, with its firing-door, ‘and a considerable length of what 
appears, to be a boundary wall towards the south. The 


west angle of the buildings as at present laid bare, and this 
room was further provided with a small apse of the usual kind, 
facing to the west. A similar apse occurs in the longer 
southern wall, and at two points within the walls there remain 
portions of a paving of ordinary terra-cotta zesser@.. The work- 
manship does not betoken a very sumptuous edifice, nor do 
the fragments of painted stucco which formed the decoration of 
the walls reveal any very high degree of art or wealth; but 
from the substantial character of the walls and the somewhat 
pretentious revetment and plinth on the outer side, there is 
reason to hope that further digging will produce more valuable 
results. Up to the present nothing has been found to give any 
clue to the date of the building, whether early or late in, the 
Roman occupation ; but there are records of the discovery of 
coins in the immediate neighbourhood dating possibly as early 
as 210 A.D. There is the usual abundance of broken pottery of 
the familiar type, fragments of flue tiles and roof-tiles and 
bones. The latter were found in such a position as to show 
that they belong to a date when the building was already going 
to ruin. They include bones of dos longifrons, the ordinary 
cattle of the fen country in Roman days. No rubbish heaps 
have as yet been found, nor any objects of metal, and the only 
trace of wood was in the ashes of the hypocaust.. There have 
been picked up, however, a few fragments of glass of unusual 
delicacy, seemingly window-glass. 

There is good reason to believe that the present find is only 
one amongst several which may be forthcoming. The folk- 
lore of the district has much to say of buried ruins that have 
at one time or other been disclosed and lost again ; and there 
survives a local tradition that “once upon a time” a town 
stretched continuously from Swaffham to the neighbouring 
hamlet of Reche, about a mile away. The present excavations 
lie about 200 yards to the west of the mysterious Devil’s Ditch 
—the enormous earthwork familiar to all who have visited 
Newmarket Heath ; and there are numbers of other traces of 
the werk of human hands within a radius of a mile or so, 
Amongst these is a gigantic quarry of the peculiar chalk forma- 
tion known as clunch, which probably furnished the materials 
for the elaborate decorations of the lady chapel and Bishop 
Alcock’s chapel at Ely, and which certainly provided materials 
also for the Roman architects of the district, for there is 
abundance of clunch littered about amongst the ruins. But so 
vast is the area of the older and later workings of the quarry 
that a continuous demand for the output from Roman days to 
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the present date would be none too much to account for its 
size. Without laying too great stress upon the local legend of 
an old-time town here—a legend borne out in some measure by 
the fact that Reche, now the very meanest of picturesque 
hamlets, was once a market town with exceptional privileges of 
its own, and by the further story that it possessed as many as 
seven churches in place of its present single tiny one—it seems 
quite within the bounds of likelihood that further digging will 
reveal the remains of more than one villa of Roman date, will 
establish the fact that there once existed an extensive water- 
trade between the Roman settlement here and the many others 
which are known to have fringed the banks of the Cam, and 
will recover the line of a hitherto untraced road from the old 
Wood Street to Soham and Ely. Meantime, the excavations 
require funds for their support, and Professor Hughes, the 
pioneer of the whole campaign, will gratefully welcome any 
help which fellow archzologists may care to give. 


THE STREATHAM TRAMWAY. 


THE new line of cable tramway which has been laid down 
under the direction of Mr. W. N. Islam, C.E., to accommodate 
the South London district, has been inspected by General 
Hutchinson for the Board of Trade. It embodies all modern 
improvements in this system of traction, extends from near 
Kennington Gate to Streatham Hill, passing through Brixton. 
Formerly the ordinary tramway, extending from the southern 
end of Westminster Bridge and some of the other bridges which 
span the Thames further east, terminated beyond Brixton. The 
latter two miles of this line have been converted, and an extension 
of about a mile further into the country made, so that the cable 
line is approximately three miles long. The idea, however, is 
to carry it further into the suburbs, through Streatham, and 
perhaps on to Croydon, which will provide a street cable rail- 
way of between seven and eight miles long through a district 
with quite a number of favourite suburbs. With this object in 
view the power station has been placed at the Kennington 
terminus, and all arrangements are such that power can sub- 
sequently be provided with little inconvenience and at the 
minimum. of cost. The station is therefore at Streatham Hill, 
and occupies a site about 450 feet long, with a frontage to the 
main road of something like 120 feet. 

The motive power consists of two compound horizontal 
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engines, developing together 700 indicated horse-power, steam 
being supplied by four of Babcock & Wilcox boilers. This 
power is quite double present requirements. The engines are 
coupled direct to a 1o-foot pulley, and as it is particularly 
desirable to insure smooth working, and consequently to 
reduce vibration to the minimum, the power, instead of being 
contributed direct, is transmitted toan immense wheel or pulley ‘ 
30 feet in diameter, not by one belt, but by twenty-four separate 
rope-gearing. The pit in which this wheel or pulley works is 
sufficiently broad to admit of necessary extensions consequent 
on any lengthening of the tramway. Foundations have also 
been made to suit. This larger wheel is connected by a 
friction clutch, which can be easily thrown in and out of gearing 
to the grip-pulley, the rotating of which works the cable. The 
desirability of enabling the dummy-cars to take up the cable 
easily, and at the same time the necessity of keeping the cable 
always tight, has been overcome by the use of an automatic 
tension carriage. A pulley is fitted on to a framing, which, 
instead of being fixed to a permanent foundation, may travel on 
rails for a distance of 100 feet, and the cable passes round this 
pulley. This carriage, with the pulley, is kept in tension by 
means of weights. In other words, on any slackening of the 
cable the tension-carriage is drawn back by means of a rope to 
which weights are attached, and thus the rope is always kept 
tight. Pawls are fitted on to the carriage, and engage in a 
rack on the permanent foundation, so that the carriage can 
never rebound. The cable, after passing over the main grip 
pulley, is wound round two “idle” pulleys, and thence round 
the tension-pulley. The cables pass through a subway to the 
centre of the road, and are there diverted into the track by 
means of two horizontal pulleys. 

The slot and tube for the cable is but ths of an inch wide 
at the street level, so that not even a bicyclist could be incon- 
venienced by it. The sides are formed of two special rails, and 
the causeway laid close up to these rails, which rest on yokes 
placed at 3 feet 7 inches intervals. These yokes form the 
framing of the tube, which is built of concrete, and in which 
the cable runs. To insure that the slot will always be kept at 
its proper width the yokes on either side are tied to the rails by 
bars. The cable runs on vertical pulleys placed in this “tube” 
underground, at distances of 50 feet apart, while at curves 
Hatchways 
are provided at all points where there are pulleys, and arrange- 
ments, aré made for flushing and cleansing the cable tube. The 
passenger cars will be taken part of the way from London by 
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horses, and from Kennington dummy cars will, by means of the 
cable, draw the ordinary cars. These “dummies” are of very 
light framework, the roof being carried on stanchions. They 
are 9 feet 2 inches long, and 6 feet 6 inches broad, and have 
each four wheels. The gripper is double instead of single as at 
Edinburgh, and is worked in the usual way bya screw operated 
from the centre of the car, with special arrangements for 
raising or lowering quickly the gripper, which clutches the 
cable closely against the upper and immovable jaw. The 
speed to be attained will be eight miles per hour, which is a 
great improvement on the present horse haulage, especially as 
the cable railway in this case is practically all uphill, the 
gradient in one case being as steep as I in 20. The cable, it 
may be stated, is about 13 of an inch in diameter. It is made 
up of seven strands, with a hemp core, each strand being of 
seven wires of crucible steel, and the strands are on the Lang 
Lay, lying in the same direction in which they are wound, and 
not circular as in an ordinary hemp rope. 

In the engine-house there is a miniature cable tramway for 
taking the cars into the shed, accommodation -being provided 
for 40 dummy and 30 passenger cars, and the same method is 
adopted for working the traversers. A large and well-equipped 
repairing shop is provided, with a 24-ton travelling crane, 
which traverses the whole distance of the engine-house. The 
machine tools are driven by a 60-horse power Barring engine, 
which also winds the storage-drum for use when the cable is 
to be inspected. This engine is also used for starting the great 
30-feet pulley. The boiler-house, too, is fitted with mechanical 
conveying gear and stokers, and altogether the arrangements 
are very complete. 

Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co., Kilmarnock, who have bought 
the patents for constructing cable tramways in Great Britain, 
were the contractors for the whole works. 


DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 


THE foundation-stone of the further extension of this college, 
which is in Newcastle-on-Tyne, was laid on the 5th inst. by the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Durham. The portion now in course 


of erection will about equal in bulk the portion first erected | 


about five years ago. Here is a detailed description of the 
new buildings :—In the centre is the Royal Jubilee Exhibition 
Tower, which forms the permanent and only memorial of the 
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Jubilee Exhibition. It is built from the surplus of the Jubilee 
Exhibition, and comprises a gateway surrounded by four 
octagonal “sentinel. turrets,” each 95 feet in height, and 
surmounted by ornamental ironwork. The turrets are to be 
made to serve respectively for (1) chimney, (2) ventilating shaft, 
(3) experimental tower, with a mercury column Ioo feet high for 
testing gauges, and (4) coal-hoist and staircase. Above the 
gateway are the following rooms, all in the Jubilee Tower :—Class- 
room for general purposes, two private rooms for professors, 
common room for art-masters, and professors’ common room. 
On the right of the gateway are the following rooms :—Chemical 
lecture theatre ; six rooms above the lecture theatre, for special 
and advanced work in chemistry ; alarge classroom, occupying 
the Mansard roof above the last-mentioned room, There is 
also a boiler-room, affording accommodation for two Lancashire 
and one marine boiler, with measuring-tanks and other appli- 
ances for the conduct of efficiency and other tests. This is a 
single-storey building, enabling the boilers to be placed quite 
outside the main building. On the other side of the gateway, 
on the ground floor, are the following :—Metallurgical labora- 
tory and balance-room, with furnaces adjoining the chimney- 
shaft ; engine and dynamo-room, 4o feet long, 35 feet wide and 
21 feet high. Here also is the George Stephenson engineering 
laboratory —a spacious apartment, 123 feet long and 35 feet 
wide, with an annexe measuring about 90 feet by 10 feet. This 
will contain the Ioo-ton testing machine given by Mrs. Wm. 
Clarke, the experimental marine engines, oil-testing machine, 
bar-testing machine, cement-testing machine, hydraulic and 
other dynamometers, tools for the construction of the apparatus 
for test pieces and a variety of experimental apparatus 
for mining, naval construction and applied mechanics. 
Power will be available at all points of this laboratory. On 
the first floor are lecture-room, 35 feet square, for metallurgy 
and other subjects as required, such as building construction, 
&c. ; lecture-room, 4o feet by 35 feet, for engineering and naval 
architecture ; engineers’ drawing office and model room, 
123 feet by 35 feet-—the same size as the Stephenson laboratory, 
over which it is. This room will serve as the great examina- 
tion hall, and will contain nothing to interfere with the com- 
plete supervision of the whole from any point. The second 
floor will comprise the following rooms :— Life classroom, 
adjoining the art masters’ room; art lecture-room, 4o feet by 
35 feet ; and suite of art galleries, all provided with roof-lights 
on the north side for the whole length, and measuring 123 feet 
by 33 feet, with a clear height of 20 feet in the centre.. The 
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roof principals are constructed of steel with very strong gusset 
stages, to obviate the necessity of struts or tie-bars, which 
might throw a shadow on the models. The whole building 
will be heated by exhaust steam from the main engines, and 
will be lighted by electricity. Architects, the late R. J. 
Johnson, F’.S.A., and Mr. Frank W. Rich. 


MUSEUM OF SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


IN response to the invitation of the Hornsey Local Board, the 
Lord Mayor opened on the 8th inst. the Hornsey Museum, con- 
taining a valuable and instructive collection of modern sanitary 
appliances. The museum originated two years ago in a small 
collection of improved fittings, and has now become a permanent 
exhibition of more than 1,000 articles, arranged ina suite of 
seven rooms, having a total floor-space of 4,900 feet. These 
appliances are the gifts of various manufacturers. It is possible 
here to examine every approved form of domestic fittings and 
frequently to observe the action of working models, constructed 
in the most substantial manner. The proper system of draining 
a house effectually is practically demonstrated. The house- 
holder can learn what traps he should avoid, for a number of 
superseded patterns are on view, and it is also made plain why 
the authorities are now insisting that. drain-pipes should be 
cemented and not jointed with clay, for some are shown which 
are filled from end to end with the roots of trees. The exhibits 
include specimens of plumbing, of gas-stoves, baths and even 
of foot-warmers. Nothing is wanting to inform the builder 
what he should do, or to warn the tenant or purchaser as to 
what he should expect in the construction of a house on modern 
sanitary principles. In addressing the assembly, Mr. H. R. 
Williams, chairman of the, Board, and the moving spirit of the 
enterprise, gave credit to Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, the 
engineer and surveyor to the Board, for the energy he had 
shown in getting the exhibits together, and he quoted statistics 
indicating the rapid progress of Hornsey, which now has a 
population of 44,512, a rateable value of 346,400/. and 8,000 
inhabited houses, besides 1,000 empty tenements or those in 
course of building. The district covers about 2,800 acres, and 
much of it is still open land, so that the museum is expected to 
be of great practical benefit. Accommodation has been pro- 
vided for the instruction of plumbers, and, in conjunction with 
the Company of Plumbers (of which company the Lord Mayor 


is Master for this year) and the Middlesex County Council, 
the Board are making arrangements for holding classes in 
plumbing under the direction of skilled teachers. It is also 
intended to inaugurate courses of instruction in sanitary science, 
a rudimentary course for women and a more practical course 
for builders, artisans and others. 

The Lord Mayor, in declaring the museum open, said he 
was sure they all regretted the absence of the Duke of West- 
minster, who had, however, written expressing his sympathy 
with the movement. With respect to the exhibition his expect- 
ations had been far exceeded, and his disappointment was 
very much on the right side. He was very proud to have been 
elected master of the Plumbers’ Company for the second time, 
and he was doubly pleased just at that moment because he saw 
among those present so many of his own children—that was to 
say, liverymen of the Plumbers’ Company. He was highly 
gratified to find that they had come there in order to encourage 
the opening and working of such an institution. Those gen- 
tlemen he saw before him knew far better than he could tell 
them the great part plumbing took in proper sanitation. For 
years, long before he joined the company, the importance of 
this work occupied the minds of the members of the Court of 
this company, and they only waited in order to get the ear of 
the public, and then they commenced a work they had waited 
so long to establish. And it was due to the unfortunate illness | 
of the Prince of Wales, whom the country nearly lost, and all 
through bad plumbing. In every part of England and in Scot- 
land he had been received by all classes of the craft with 
enthusiasm on the subject of the registration of plumbers. 
Although he could not say he was well versed, or, indeed, versed 
at all, in the plumbing craft, he was sure those who had re- 
ceived him so kindly knew full well that his sympathies to the 
very extreme were with the movement of the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany and the members of the craft. Having alluded to the 
splendid services Sir Robert Rawlinson had rendered in the 
cause of sanitation among the English troops at the Crimea, 
his lordship congratulated the Hornsey Local Board upon the 
fact that all the exhibits in the museum were their own property, 
concluding by declaring the museum open. 

Sir Robert then moved a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor 
for presiding. 

The Lord Mayor, in replying to the vote, which was adopted 
with acclamation, said the sanitary state of the City could not 
be surpassed anywhere. 
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who presented appliances to the museum :—J. Tylor & Sons, 
Limited, lavatories, closets, &c. ; the Climax Ventilating Co., 
soil-pipe, drain and sewer ventilators, a direct-acting turret 
ventilator, 8-inch diameter for 10-inch pipe, ditto 24-inch 
diameter for 12-inch pipe, and some air-inlet brackets, the 
whole forming a most effective exhibit ; George Skey & Co., 
various kinds of wash-down closets, various traps and gullies, 
a stoneware interceptor, &c.; John Bolding & Sons, valve 
closets, a “ Kenon” pedestal and a “ Kenon” hopper w.c., a 
combination lead pedestal w.c., with “ P” trap and “ Tranquil” 
syphon water waste-preventer, &c.; Ewart & Son, their 
celebrated “Lightning” geyser, and the “ Ewart” gas-con- 
troller; Hayward Tyler & Co., a full-flush valveless closet 
with ornamental basin, elastic valve closets, fire appliances and 
water fittings—fifteen presents in all ; George Jennings, a cast- 
iron Roman bath, lavatories, closets, sinks, urinal and other 
appliances; Doulton & Co., stoneware goods, bricks, &c., 
closets of many kinds, lavatories and urinals, and special 
appliances connected with sewerage and drainage ; Maignen’s 
Filter Co., Limited, filters ; the London and General Water 
Purifying Co., Limited, also filters; the Ashton & Green Iron 
Co., several different kinds of closets, a water waste-preventing 
cistern, ventilating appliances, &c. ; J. & M. Craig, a Buchan’s 
intercepting trap, a ditto access-pipe and iron lid, and a 
Buchan’s grease-trap; Kite & Co., a number of their 
specialties, smoke-curing caps, exhaust ventilators, and venti- 
lators for other purposes ; Joseph Cliff & Sons, specialties in 
glazed and other bricks, stoneware pipes and goods, sinks 
intercepting traps, &c.; the London Galvanised Iron Co., 
galvanised iron goods, dustbins, water-cisterns ; Ashford & 
Winder, drain-cleaning machine and “ Balloon” scraper ; the 
Hornsey Local Board show some sample lengths ofan old Hornsey 
sewer, a fine section (vertical) of a dwelling-house, exhibiting 
the construction and complete sanitary arrangements, model 
stack of soil-pipe showing separate trap ventilation and dis- 
connection from sewer, soil-pipes and traps from old London 
buildings demenstrating faulty work, specimens of an old 
triangular slate drain and of worm-eaten timber, and many 
modern systems in plumbing and draining, showing how the 
defects of earlier days have been remedied; the Palatine 
Engineering Co. are represented by one of Sir Wm. Thomson’s 
gun-metal bit cocks; Adams & Co., Westminster, by an 
automatic flushing syphon; the Albion Clay Company by 


lane & Co., by a cast-iron glass-enamelled soil-pipe, fixed on 
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_of formation; gardener’s lodge, now 
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samples of their ‘‘ Paragon” stoneware pipe joint ; W. Macfar- 
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cast-iron support, built into wall; Merryweather & Sons, an 
illustration of their hydraulic sewer-flusher ; Burn Brothers, 
the “Eclipse” drain-tester ; Baird, Thompson & Co., by their 
popular “Grahtryx” smoke drain-testing machine; T. J. 
Moss, combined spirit level and gradient indicator; the 
Burnham Cement Co., specimens of materials used in making 
Portland cement; Crossley Brothers, one of their famous “ Otto” 
gas-engines, } horse-power. The exhibits presented by Thomas 
Cropper & Co. include a large variety of their excellent 
sanitary specialties, and among them water-waste preventing 
cisterns, air-tight inspection covers, the “ Kenon” disconnecting 
traps, white glazed channel pipe for manholes, improved grease- 
trap for use with automatic flusher, an earth closet, and a 
manhole chamber. 

The following are official statistics of the Hornsey Local 
Board District :—The Hornsey Local Board District extends 
from the Seven Sisters Road on the south to Friern Barnet and 
Finchley on the north, and is bounded by Islington and St. 
Pancras on the west and Tottenham and Stoke Newington on 
the east, and has an area of about 2,800acres. The population 
of the Board’s district in 1871 was 11,746 ; 1881, 22,485 ; 1891, 
44,512. The number of inhabited houses in 1871 was 1,970 ; 
1881, 3,665 ; 1,891, 7,356. The rateable value of the Board’s 
district in 1872 was 78,461/2.; 1892, 346,400/. The total indebted- 
ness of the Board for works of sewerage, buildings and general 
public improvements amounts to 156,231/. The Board’s free- 
hold property consists of :—A central fire-engine station fully 
equipped with a staff of eleven men, and general store depart- 
ment, Hornsey ; depdt, with dust-destructor, disinfecting-rooms, 
mortuary, coroner’s court, workshops, cartsheds, stabling for 
thirty horses and two lodges for horsekeeper and mortuary- 
keeper, Hornsey ; sewage pumping station and residence for 
foreman ; stoneyard at Harringay, and shrubbery and public 
way at Highgate ; sewage works and caretaker’s cottage at 
Muswell Hill, with about 12 acres land ; hospital buildings for 
fifty patients at Muswell Hill, with about 74 acres land for 
patients’ recreation-ground and shrubbery ; general depét at 
Highgate, with foreman’s cottage ana stabling, and Museum of 
Sanitary Appliances ; pleasure-grounds and public garden at 
Hornsey, reclaimed from waste land, also roadside land in 
Priory Road and Middle Lane; Hornsey Park, consisting 
of about eight acres lately purchased and now in course 
in course of erec- 


tion. An electric fire-alarm system has been laid down 


. throughout the Board’s district, and telephonic communication 
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has been established between the various depdts, the fire-engine 
station, the hospital and the Board’s offices, The total length 
of roadway now under the jurisdiction of the Board is 43 miles. 
The leasehold premises of the Board consist of the Board’s 
offices and a small depot, with caretaker’s cottage and stabling, 
at Stroud Green. The death-rate is about 11 per 1,000, 


BRIGHTON AND ITS IMPROVEMENTS. 


For months past, says the Dazly News, workmen have had the 
West Pier of Brighton in hand, for the sea enters its protest 
against too much. rapidity in operations of this kind, but though 
the work is not expected to be finished before next Easter, 
enough has already been accomplished to show that in its new 
form the pier will become one of the finest on the English 
coast.. The most conspicuous feature in the alterations will be 
the construction of a large assembly hall at the head of the 
pier. This is to measure “about 100 feet in width and consider- 
ably more in length, and with galleries will provide room for 
some 3,000 persons. It is intended to use it for concerts and 
similar entertainments. The new building, which is now only 
in its very early stages, will cover’ the entire area of the 
original pier-head, which is being extended on each side by 
some 20 feet, in order that plenty of space may yet be given for 
promenading. What the pier will be like when it is finished 
can now be judged from the eastern side, which has been com- 
pleted, and where, extending from the side of the pier, a wide 
landing-stage has been constructed, with an extension seawards 
that acts in some measure as a breakwater. The general 
effect will be to make the pier-head twice as wide as it was, 
which will enable steamer traffic to reach the pier with greater 
ease and safety than before, and will add a fine building that 
will afford means of still further increasing the store of enter- 
tainment that Brighton offers to its visitors. 

Whilst these changes are progressing on the western front 
another pier, entirely new, is beginning to assert itself opposite 
the Steyne, close to the entrance to the Brighton Aquarium. 
The new venture has had the misfortune to get into the law 
courts, owing to some difference between the contractor and the 
sub-contractor, but it has advanced far enough to form a 
prominent object on the foreshore. The first pile was driven, 
or rather screwed, just about a year ago. When this new pier 
has reached completion:the-doom of the Old Chain Pier (which 


Ei. 


c— 


Turner painted and Thackeray loved) will be sealed, for the 
Board of Trade hold that two piers so close together will form 
a menace to navigation, and the old order will have to give 
place to the new. The old pier has stood for just upon seventy 
years. Yet another scheme is being talked about, which, if 
carried out, may make a considerable difference to the front of 
Brighton. This is a proposal to construct an electric railway 
from the eastern end of Brighton to the western side of 
Rottingdean, the little marine village about four miles away, in 
which one can in a measure see the rise of Brighton repeating 
itself. Rottingdean has not, perhaps, quite realised its pos- 
sibilities. How far the fortunes of the little village will be affected 
by the projected electric railway (which would easily form a 
connection with the electric railway that already runs along the 
seashore from the Aquarium towards the eastern extremity of 
the town) remains to be seen. A scheme of another kind, and 
now quite within measurable distance of accomplishment, is 
being forwarded at the other end of the front of Brighton. ‘This 
is projected by the Commissioners of Hove, who have now in 
hand a project for much improving the sea-front, close to the 
green lawns by the water-side that visitors to Brighton have 
sanctified to the uses of the Sunday “church parade. Site 
scheme comprises the construction of a sea-wall 327 feet in 
length between the Medina Esplanade and the St. Aubyn’s 
Sea-wall, forming a carriageway and footway, besides the pro- 
vision of necessary groynes. Among the advantages will be 
the demolishing of a number of small cottages built on an 
insecure foundation, and which have long been an eyesore. A 
Baths Company propose to erect at this spot some swimming 
and other baths, it being, in fact, by co-operation with the 
company that the Commissioners find themselves able to take 
up the improvement at the present time. Assuming these 
improvements to be carried out, another piece of land can be 
obtained for still further extending the esplanade westward, and 
the Commissioners would then have control over the foreshore. 
It may be of interest to mention that the front of the town of 
Hove is 6,470 feet, of which the Commissioners have acquired 
3,180 feet. If the present scheme is carried out 1,650 feet will 
be added, leaving 2,125 feet to be acquired, a great part of 
which belongs to one estate, and as the Commissioners have 
been negotiating, they are in a fair way to acquire the entire 
length of the foreshore. At any rate they are preparing the way 
for “extending the present fine promenade, and making it a 
splendid continuous frontage, a fitting supplement to the long 
and varied frontage of Brighton. 
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A project is also in progress for amalgamating with Hove | more scheme yet remains, and that is a project for constructing: 
the adjoining district of Aldrington, in which case a second | a new theatre in North Street. This matter has gone so far 
recreation ground is to be provided, whilst the recent inaugura- | that the plans have, after plenty of criticism, been passed by the. 
tion of an electric installation (worked by a company, under | Town Council, whilst it is said that there will be no lack of 
arrangements for ultimate transfer tothe Commissioners) brings | money to start it. If the pictures issued of the proposed 
Hove abreast of one of the latest developments of a form of | building are to be relied on, it will be an ornament to the town. 
luxury that has become a necessary. In this connection also | Altogether, what with projects that are actually in hand and 
it may be mentioned that the Brighton Corporation—who are | that are with more or less certainty shaping themselves into, 
managing their own electric lighting, and who have surprised ! things of possibility and probability, Brighton cannot be said. 
their friends as well as their critics by producing a surplus on | to be standing still. 
their first year’s working—have just determined to light the 
King’s Road with electricity, using arc lamps until eleven 
o’clock at night, and incandescent lamps for the remainder of 
the dark hours. One other matter is undergoing incubation 
by a sub-committee of the Town Council, viz. a proposal to 
erect a winter garden, so that visitors, who can now find plenty 
of amusements in the evening, may be equally well catered for 
during the daytime in wet and stormy weather. The suggestion 
put forth is that a site should be found for such a building on 
the western lawn of the Brighton pavilion, the tree-shaded 
corner of somewhat forbidding aspect which strangers to the 
town will best remember as being on the opposite side of the 
road to the theatre and the new music-hall. It is thought that 
the fine avenue of trees may be left undisturbed, and that 
behind them might be erected a winter garden that should 
extend over about half of the lawn, the structure measuring 
about 140 feet each way. Other people have fancied that a 
better site may be obtained on the Steyne, but this point with 
others has to be considered by the sub-committee. The 
Pavilion site, strangely enongh, was actually used for a some- 
what similar purpose a hundred years ago. It was then called 
the promenade grove, and the pleasure-parties held there were | gested 80,000/. as compensation for their whole interests in the. 
much in vogue in the days of George, Prince of Wales. Had | various portions of land taken in the gardens, but the company 
it not been that His Royal Highness desired the site in order to | having made no attempt to come to an agreement, there was 
add to the grounds of his marine palace, there is no knowing | no alternative but arbitration. The sub-committee point out 
how long the “ public tea-drinking,” dancing, pony races, Dutch | that they are restricted to using the gardens as an ornamental 
fairs and fireworks might not have continued. As it was, the | area in all time coming, unless otherwise authorised by Act of 
final féte was given in 1802, and was attended by the Prince of | Parliament. They note the prices paid on former occasions for 
Wales, the Duke of Clarence, the Earl of Egremont, the Earl | land inthe gardens. When the present railway was formed 
and Countess Berkeley, Lord George Cavendish, Lady Lade, | through the gardens in 1844 the Corporation got only a few 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, and by “ nearly all the company in Brighton.” | shillings per square yard for the West Gardens, but there were 
So that if a winter garden should be erected on this site, the,}.complications with leaseholders. For land inthe East Gardens. 
end of the century will but see “in modern trappings drest” | the Corporation, after arbitration, got 4s. 11}¢. per square yard, 
the entertainments that gave unbounded satisfaction to those’}.and the Bank of Scotland 3s. per square yard. In 1873, how- 
who “made” Brighton in the early days of the century. One | ever, when the railway company acquired from the Corporation 
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THE PRINCES’ STREET GARDENS, EDINBURGH. 


THE Lord Provost’s Committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council at their last meeting had before them a long report 
prepared by Mr. Hunter, of Messrs.. Macandrew, Wright & 
Murray, W.S., on behalf of the sub-committee in charge of the 
interests of the Corporation in the recent arbitration between 
the Corporation and the North British Railway Company, with 
reference to the price to be paid by the latter for the portions. 
of land taken in the East and West Princes’ Street Gardens. 
for the widening of the railway there. The report sets forth, 
in tae first instance, the rights of parties in the gardens. The 
area of the East Gardens, before the company took the land in 
question, was about 84 acres. The ratio of open railway to 
gardens then was one in four ; in future it would be as one in 
three. The extent of land belonging to the Corporation taken, 
by the company in the East and West Gardens was 4,9II 
square yards. The Corporaticn in the preliminary stages sug- 
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a strip of 1,007 square yards north of the line, in the East 
Princes’ Street Gardens, for the purpose of improving the 
access, the price was fixed at 2,000/, “There was no arbitra- 
tion, but the Town Council consulted, among others, the late 
Mr. J. Dick Peddie, and he reported that if valued as building 
land he would consider the ground worth not. less than 9/. per 
square yard, but in view of restrictions on its use, he suggested 
5/, per square yard, besides the expense of certain other opera- 
tions which he mentioned. It is difficult to understand why 
the Corporation, with that report before them, agreed to accept 
2/. per square yard, and the sub-committee cannot help feeling 
that the gravity of the transaction was not duly appreciated at 
the time. Whatever may have been the reasons which then 
influenced the Corporation, the fact that they voluntarily sold 
the land at a price which now seems so inadequate was a most 
serious obstacle in the way of their obtaining adequate com- 
pensation now. The railway company of course took care to 
press it strongly, and Lord Shand states that he attached im- 
portance to it as a precedent. His lordship says that it is 
difficult, if indeed possible, to conceive that the ground was 
sold for about 2/.a square yard if it was worth anything like 
the rates which the Corporation witnesses now put upon it. 
The sub-committee, however, cannot regard the transaction of 
1873 with approval, and they regret that the position of the 
Corporation in the present case should have been so seriously 
prejudiced by it.” The sub-committee go at some length into 
the grounds which led them to apply the principle of reinstate- 
ment in fixing the value of the ground taken. In the majority 
of cases, they say, the commercial value is the highest value to 
the owner, but there are many cases where the subject has an 
exceptional value to him, and in such cases the commercial 
value is not a fair test of compensation. In these cases the 
test applied is to ascertain the amount which it would cost the 
owner to replace the subject taken, supposing he were to pur- 
chase an equivalent subject which would be equally good for 
his purpose. An eminent counsel of the highest authority 
and experience in compensation cases advised them, the sub- 
committee state, that the principle of reinstatement was 
the proper principle to apply in the present case. As 
applied to the present case, the question was how much it 
would cost to acquire the same quantity of garden ground in a 
situation equally good. No substitute in another part of the 
city would be an equivalent for land in Princes’ Street Gardens, 
and accordingly the site of hypothetical reinstatement would 
have to be either in another part of the gardens themselves or 


in their immediate neighbourhood. To do this, calculated on 
a fair and reasonable basis of the ground value of the sur- 
rounding land, would have cost about 1£0,000/._ As an alterna- 
tive the Corporation considered the value of the land as a 
commercial subject, maintaining, however, that as gardens the 
ground was of much greater value to them than as building 
land, so that the sum to be allowed should be correspondingly 
greater. The railway company, on the other hand, maintained 
that the land was of merely nominal value in respect that it 
could not be sold, nor built upon, nor put to any lucrative use’ 
by the Corporation, and that even as a pleasure-ground the 
land to be taken formed an insignificant portion of the gardens. 
The case having gone to arbitration, Lord Shand fixed the’ 
compensation at 26,500/. He rejected the reinstatement prin- 
ciple as not being applicable to the case. ‘ Indeed,” the sub- 
committee add, “with all deference be it said, his lordship 


appears to have misunderstood. what the position of the 


Corporation on that point was.” The sub-committee next 
explained the Corporation’s reasons for rejecting the pro- 


posals of the company to cover in part of the ground taken 
in the East Gardens, a course for which they had been:blamed’ 


in some quarters for losing a great opportunity to minimise the 


injury to the gardens, and even enhance their beauty. They 
point out that, as a condition to carrying out this proposal, the 
company demanded 6,700 square yards, being 3,162 more than 
The company also only proposed to cover over’ 
3,710 yards of the part to be taken, and the Corporation con- 
sidered it better that the extra land should remain part of the 
They’ 


they got. 


gardens than as a covered addition to the railway. 
maintain that the covering-in would be delusive as a protection 
of the amenity of the gardens, inasmuch as at no distant date 


the fumes and smoke would become intolerable, and lead to an’ 


application to have the covering removed ; further, that the 


covering would be unsightly in itself; and if the principle of 


allowing the railway company to extend into the gardens, under 
cover of a rouf, were once admitted, it would be difficult to 


resist further extensions in the gardens or under the streets. 
By their opposition the Corporation achieved one of their: 


main objects in preventing the extension of the station east- 
ward into the gardens. 
screening of the railway, at the company’s expense, has been 
provided for in a manner that is free from the objections 
stated, inasmuch as the Corporation are empowered to embank 
and plant the gardens in such a manner as to effectively screen 
the railways from observation, and the company are to pay the 
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Corporation all reasonable expenses of so doing. This cost 
of screening the railway is to be in addition to the sum stated 
in the award. The sub-committee note that the company, in 
their evidence before Parliament, maintained that extensive 
enlargement and reconstruction of the Waverley Station were 
imperatively and urgently required, and that it was for that 
reason that the strips of ground to widen the approaches were 
needed. They point out that, notwithstanding this urgency, 
and that the work will occupy three or four years, the company 
have not yet begun to carry out the scheme of enlargement 
which was founded on as the reason for taking the land. In 
conclusion, the sub-committee suggest the propriety of the 
Corporation considering the question of arranging with the 
Bank of Scotland for the acquisition of the bank’s ground in 
East Princes’ Street, and they also draw attention to the 
importance of preserving the point which the Corporation 
gained in Parliament in keeping the extensions of the station 
to the east of Waverley Bridge, emphasising the fact that the 
great development of traffic, on account of the opening of the 
Forth Bridge, has created a danger. which the Corporation 
would do well to be vigilant in guarding against. 


ST, MARY’S, OXFORD. 


THE following report has been presented to the curators of 
the University Chest by Mr. T. G. Jackson, A.R.A. :— 
14 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. : 
November 25, 1892. 

Gentlemen,—In consequence of my preliminary report of 
June last I was authorised by you to take down from St. Mary’s 
Church all loose and dangerous stones, and to cover up the 
work temporarily so as to protect the walls against the weather 
till you had decided what you would do in the way of repair. 

The whole of the pinnacles and parapets of the nave, and 
some of the parapets of the north aisle, which were in danger 
of falling, were removed early in the Long Vacation, and the 
open masonry was covered up with slate in cement as a tem- 
porary protection. The stonework of this part was in complete 
ruin, and fell to pieces as fast as it was removed. 

‘ The pinnacles of the spire being inaccessible in any other 
way, I obtained your leave to have a scaffolding put round the 
south-west group of pinnacles, which seemed in a worse con- 
dition than the others, in order to examine it thoroughly, and 
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take down what was in danger of falling. On getting up to it 
I found its condition worse by far than I had seen reason to _ 
expect. One part, indeed, was in so dangerous a State that it 
was not easy to construct the scaffolding round it. Had a pole 
come in contact with the south-west corner it would infallibly 
have dislodged about a ton of masonry, which would have gone 
through the roof of the church. 1 did not venture to allow the 
removal of this impending mass till a sufficient guard had been 
formed to catch it if it slipped, which it did as soon as the 
workmen began upon it. 

The condition of this group of pinnacles was so serious, 
and that of the other three, as far as I could tell from the 
scaffolding at this corner, was so nearly the same, that I 
judged it necessary to have a great part of them all removed 
in order to make the work sate in accordance with your in- 
structions. To do this it was necessary to construct scaffold- 
ing all round the tower, and on the north side this had to be 
raised from the ground. Assuming that the building would 
not be suffered to remain in ruin, I wrote to those of your body 
who were in Oxford and also to Mr. Ffoulkes, the vicar, ex- 
plaining briefly the dangerous condition of the steeple, and 
suggesting that this scaffolding should be made sufficient not 
only for removing the decayed and loose masonry, but also for 
renewing it. 

Permission being given, the whole tower has been scaffolded, 
and all loose stone from the pinnacles has been taken down. 
There is now no danger of anything falling. I have also pre- 
pared complete measured drawings with details of the whole 
structure, and have made a careful examination of its condition 
and a plan for thoroughly repairing and restoring it. 

In order to understand the history and cause of the decay 
of the masonry, it is necessary to refer to the history of the 
structure, and the repairs which it has hitherto undergone. 
The tower and spire, which date from the fourteenth century, 
were extensively repaired and restored about forty years ago by 
Mr. Buckler. His work involved some alteration in the design 
of the angle pinnacles, which previously were finished quite 
differently. The accompanying sketch, based upon Loggan’s 
print of 1675, shows the central mass truncated and finished 
with a square cornice about 28 feet above the springing of the 
spire within the tower parapet. On this square trunk are 
placed four small pinnacles at the angles, and another larger 
one in the middle, which rises to the height of about 47 feet 
above the springing of the spire. It is obvious at a glance that 
this could not have been the original design. The panelled 
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sides of the central trunk were clearly prepared for gablets like 
those of the lowest members of the group, and the central 
pinnacle was disproportionately small. I find no record of 
when the alterations were made which reduced the steeple to 
this form ; but, judging from their character, I should say that 
they took place in post-Gothic times, probably not very long 
before 1675, the date of Loggan’s print. Anthony Wood 
(“Life and Times,” ii. 344) speaks of extensive repairs to the 
pinnacles of the body of the church, which were finished in 
1676, and these may have been preceded by similar repairs to 
the steeple. : 

Mr. Buckler having to repair and, as it appears, nearly to 
reconstruct these groups of pinnacles, made a design which 
most probably reproduced very fairly their original form ; he 
finished the central trunk with the gablets for which it was 
evidently intended, and raised the central part an additional 
11 feet, which gives the pinnacles a total height of 58 feet 
above the springing of the spire. The effect of his design is 
generally admitted to be satisfactory. At the same time he 
reconstructed nearly the whole of the lower gablets and niches 
and repaired the statues, as I shall describe by-and-by. 

It will be seen by comparison of the two sketches that the 
effect of this restoration was to leave scarcely anything of the 
original pinnacles except parts of the statues. The upper part 
for 30 feet down was entirely new, unlike what was there before, 
and the rest was either reconstructed or cased with new 
masonry. At the same time the spire-lights and the whole of 
the open parapet at the springing of the spire were renewed, 
and sundry repairs were made to the windows of the tower. 

The stone employed was Taynton, a material which had 
once a great reputation, but on which, at least as it is now 
quarried, no reliance can be placed. In this case it has gone 
to complete ruin in all exposed parts, such as the pinnacles and 
parapets, while the masonry of the spire itself, which dates 
from the time of the Edwards, is still in good condition, and 
has outlived the new work, which is not yet forty years’ old. 

Besides, however, the perishable nature of the stone, the 
ruin of the modern work is due to a false economy in the way 
it was cut and bedded. All the pediments of the gables are 
cut with a raking bed and laid on the back of the tympana, a 
method by which an immense saving of material and labour 
was effected, but which had the effect of bringing an unfair 
weight on the projecting gargoyles on which the gables rested. 
In the case of the south-west pinnacle which I have described 
this weight had broken the gargoyle, which tilted outwards and 


downwards, and only hung by-about 2 inches of bed. Had it 
slipped as it assuredly would have done this winter, the whole 
of the pediment would have gone through the roof of the north 


‘aisle. 


The thorough examination which the scaffolding made 
possible has revealed the need of a far more extensive repair 
than I had any idea of when I made my preliminary report, 
and I have considered most carefully and anxiously how it 
may be kept within bounds. I am, however, forced to the 
conclusion that it will be necessary to reconstruct the whole of 
the south-west pinnacle, and very nearly if not quite the whole 
of the rest. 

The parapets round the top of the tower also are in a very 
bad state, some of them being quite ruinous, and the best of 
them in a state of rapidly progressive decay. They should all 
be renewed at tlie same time, down to the cornice in which the 
grotesque masks occur. 

The spire lights have lost their pinnacles, which were far 
too slender to stand without support, and their gablets, which 
seem simply to be built against the spire without bond, have 
parted from the masonry behind, and lean forward. In order 
to avoid removing them, I have devised a plan of tying them 
together across the spire, which will, I think, make them 
secure. If taken down, I feel sure that none of the stone 
would be fit to replace, whereas by this method they can be 
made to last a long time, and they can be repaired hereafter 
without a scaffolding when it becomes necessary. 

In the repairs it will be most important to use a durable 
stone and to cut it properly. I believe the hardest beds of 
Clipsham may be trusted; there is no stone but Portland in 
which I have more faith, and the effect of Portland is not 
suitable to a Gothic building. In cutting it I should avoid the 
economical mistakes of the last restoration, and work every 
part with level beds. This requires very large stones, as my 
working drawings of the different courses will explain to you, 
and no doubt it adds very considerably to the cost; but I 
believe the work so done may be trusted to last as long as the 
tower itself, and there need never be any question of another 
restoration. 

Perhaps the most serious part of the matter is the question 
of the statues. There are twelve statues, cut out of monoliths 
and set with the bed of the stone upright. There is enough 
left of the original work to show that they were extremely fine 
examples of English sculpture in the early part of the four- 
teenth century, and they have in a remarkable degree that 
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MAR character which unites them to the building they 
adorn. 
have new heads, or at the least new faces and new hands, and 
the trunks are pierced with new stone, or in some cases 
modelled up in cement where the nature of the case admitted. 
The repairs have been very ingeniously done, and the heads 
are good, They were carved, | believe, by the late Mr. Phillip. 

Though largely patched and renewed, so much of the original 
statues remains that it would be most desirable to retain them 
if possible, and it is with the greatest reluctance that I have 
come to the conclusion that it is not possible todo so. Parts 
of the figures have, as you are aware, actually fallen not long 
ago, and the hands and heads of some of the others came away 
when touched during my examination. 

The whole of the figures are in fact rapidly falling to pieces, 
and there is, I fear, nothing for it but to renew them. The 
plan I should propose would be to photograph every figure 
before it is touched, and then to get rough squeezes of it in 
paper, from which a rough cast could be obtained, and on this 
as a core to model up the missing parts, after which a complete 
model would de cast. This would have to be done on the 
scaffolding, and would not be very easy; but after talking it 
over with Mr. Brindley and his modeller, I believe it can be 
done successfully. 

Estimate of Cost. 

In order to be able to submit a trustworthy estimate of the 
work I have made complete working drawings of one pinnacle, 
the south-west, with the specification for reconstructing it to the 
extent I have described, and have obtained estimates from 
Messrs. Symm & Co. for the masonry, and Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley for thecarving. The expense is, I am sorry to say, very 
considerable, the work being very full of detail, the stones very 
large, and the whole much enriched with carving. The estimate 
includes the renewal of nearly the whole of this pinnacle as 
defined by tint on the drawing, and though this is the worst, I 
am afraid that the cost of renewing the others will not be much 
less. I have, however, estimated them at a slightly lower rate. 
The sum put down for scaffolding provides for erection, main- 
tenance for twelve months from November I, 1892, removal and 
making good afterwards. All work hitherto done and all 
expenses hitherto incurred are included. The amounts put 
down are, I think, very full, and may be taken as enough to 
cover all contingencies. I have reason to hope that in carrying 
out the work it may be possible to retain more of the old work 
than the specification and plans contemplate. 


They have been extensively repaired; all of them 


Estimate of Repairs to Tower and Pinnacles Round the Spire. 


Messrs. Symm & Co., for the south-west 
pinnacle and one side of the tower 


parapet, exclusive of carving ... ao tlsgOt O15 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, for decorative 

carving on the pinnacle aie ee 260 9 6 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, for three 

new statues, including the modelling, 

&c., as above described 240 0 a 


Total for the south-west pinnacle ... £1,891 15 1 
Add for the other three pinnacles and 
sides, at a slight!y lower rate... ee e55 55". Oy. 0 
‘Lie-rods and repairs to belfry lights, &c. 226 16 8 
Pierced parapet round the top of the tower 


at springing of spire 205 we 7 O 
———» 7,005 19,7 
Scaffolding, including erection, main- 
taining till November 1, 1893, removal 
and making good on completion £800 0 0 
Clearing up, returfing churchyard, sheds 
for workmen, water, &c. ne 44° 0 0 


&44 0 O 
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This sum includes the cost of what has been done so far in 
removing the pinnacles and parapets of the nave and covering 
up against weather. 


Total estimate for repairs to the steeple 


Nave Parapets and Pinnacles. 


These, as I have already mentioned, are now removed for 
safety. Their condition was fully as bad as my preliminary 
report represented them. The masonry came apart not at the 
joints and the mortar beds, but at the natural beds in the solid 
of the stone, and not a single piece can be used again. 

The cost of renewing the fifteen pinnacles and fourteen 
bays of the parapet on the north-west and south sides of the 
nave, including the carving, supposing them to be reproduced 
in their late form, would be 1,206/. 9s. 10d. This includes a 
small provision for refixing seme loose pieces in the parapets 
of the north aisle and Adam de Brome’s chapel, but not for 
renewing anything in that part, which will not, I believe, be 
immediately necessary. 

These parapets and pinnacles seem to have given trouble’ 


from the first. Anthony Wood records their being blown down 
very soon after they were originally put up in 1503. Loggan, 
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in his print of 1675, shows pinnacles but no parapets. Wood: 
mentions the restoration of the parts which were blown down, 
a work which he says was completed at the expense of the 
University in 1676. The view of St. Mary’s in the Oxford 
Almanac for 1754, and in Peshall’s Wood” (1773) shows 
pinnacles and a parapet of pierced trefoils to both nave and 
chancel, the same no doubt of which Wood witnessed the 
erection. The parapets, however, seemed to have decayed 
rapidly, for in 1814, according to the prints by Ackerman, there 
were no parapets on either side of the nave, but only pinnacles, 
I do not know what authority, if any, existed for the form given 
to the modern pinnacles and parapets when they were put up 
thirty years ago. Their design is not amiss, but the parapets. 
are very thin, and might be made stouter with advantage. 
The ruin of this part, like that of the pinnacles of the spire, is 
due to a considerable extent to the way in which the stone has 
been jointed to save material, though the badness of the 
material is, of course, chiefly in fault. ne am, gentlemen, yours 
very faithfully, THOMAS G. JACKSON, A.R.A. 


BAD MORTAR, 


On November 10, Messrs. Gill Bros., of Minories, E., builders, 
appeared at the Thames Police-court in answer to several 
summonses taken out by Mr. Arthur Crow, district surveyor for 
Whitechapel, charging them with infringing the Metropolitan 
Building Act, and the by-laws of tre London County Council. 
The defendants are erecting several warehouses in the Mino- 
ries and Haydon Hill. The district surveyor stated that on 
October 25 he found the defendants’ mortar-mill at work, and 
mortar being made from old brick rubbish without the addition 
of lime. He complained to the defendants, and served them 
with statutory notices to amend the irregular work. On 
October 28 he took a sample of the mortar in use in the 
buildings, which he submitted for analysis to Mr. W. C. Young, 
F.1.C., F.C.S., public analyst for Whitechapel, who gave 
evidence that the sample in question contained but °8 per cent. 
of free lime. At this point, upon a question as to the date of 
the offence being raised by defendants’ counsel, the cases were 
adjourned. 

At the adjourned hearing on the 8th inst., the defendants, 
through their counsel, pleaded guilty to the offence, and Mr. 
Dickinson imposed fines amounting to 4/, 2s., and costs 24, 6s., 


observing at the same time that these fines were to be taken as 
a “ warning.” 

Mr. F. W. Gill, who was summoned for a like offence in 
building the Horse and Leaping Bar, Whitechapel High 
Street, and who also pleaded guilty, was fined 2/. and 2/. 2s, 
costs. 
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[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W. bry 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

21672. William Hayhurst & Son, for “ An improvement in 
fireplaces or furnaces commonly used by blacksmiths and 
whitesmiths to heat their iron or metal, or other men heating 
metal in fires.” 

21747. James Holgate, for “Improved means for attach- 
ment to doors and French windows and their frames in order to 
prevent draught and exclude dust.” 

21822. John Price Jones and Robert Williams, for “ Im- 
provements in the furniture of pivoted window-sashes, part of 
which is applicable to sliding-sashes and to doors.” 

21835. William James Ingram, for ‘‘ Improvements in valves 
for cisterns and the like.” 

218 39. Henry Leggott, for “Improvements in room fire- 
grates.” 

21891. Frederick Johnson Allison, for ‘Improvements in 
window-sash fasteners.” 

21974. Henry Christopher Cooper, for “An improved ven- 
tilating vent-peg.” 

21991. James Rowland, for ‘ Improvements in ship’s mush- 
room ventilators.” 

22027. David Morgan Murrow, for “Improvements in 
window and other sashes.” 

22108. Daniel Richards and John Jones, for “ Improvements 
in or connected with lifting or hoisting apparatus.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Ne communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 


*.” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenilers, &c., it is par- 
“cularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the vequired change— Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight werds to the line) o 2 6 
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Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

‘On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 115. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HAMILTON.—Dec. 31.—Scale Plans, Estimates, &c., are 
invited for Proposed District Hospitals. Particulars as to Sites 
and other Information from Dr. M‘Lintock, County Medical 
Officer, Hamilton, N.B. 


ST. PANCRAS.—-jan. 2.—Designs are invited for Proposed 
Municipal Buildings. Premiums of 100, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
Mr. T. Eccleston Gibb, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Pancras Road, 
N.W. 


WAKEFIELD,—Feb. 1.—Designs are invited for the Erection 
of Counoil Chamber, Committee Rooms and Offices. Mr. F. 
Alvey Darwin, Clerk of the Peace, West Riding Offices, Wake- 
fie'ld. Premiums of 200/., 1oo/. and 5c/, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALMONDBURY.—Dec. 24.—For ‘Building Dwelling House, 
Boundary Walls and Offices. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, 
Architects, Huddersfield. 


ARDROSSAN.—Dec. 26.—For Additions to Saltcoats Public 
School. Mr. J. Armour, Jun., Architect, Irvine. 


BANSTEAD.—Jan. 6.--For Building Porter’s Lodge and 
Alterations to Workshops at Scheols. Messrs. A. & C. 
Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


BEDMINSTER.—Jan. 6.—For Enlargement and Alteration 
of Knowle Infant School. Mr. Maynard Froud, Architect, 
3 St. Stephen’s Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 


BLACKPOOL.—For Alterations to House, Great Marston 
Road. Messrs. Williamson Bros., Bank Hey Street, Bristol. 


BRIGHTON. — Jan. 12.-— For Building Public Abattoir, 
Supply and Erection of Machinery and Fittings, and other 
Works in Connection.. Mr. Francis G. C. May, Engineer, 
Town Hall, Brighton. 

CaRDIFF.—Dec. 31.—For Construction of Market, for a 
Limited Company. The Wool Company, Limited, Windsor 
Road, Cardiff. 

CLAPHAM.—Dec. 31.—For Building Laundry at the London 
and South-Western Railway Servants’ Orphanage. The Chait- 
man of Committee, Orphanage, 76 Jeffrey’s Road, Clapham. 

CorK.—Dec. 24.—For Rebuilding Premises, John Street. 
Mr. James F. M’Mullen, Architect, 30 South Mall, Cork. 


CwM.—For Building Hetel, Stables, &c. Mr: Chasles . 


| Taylor, Architect, 22 Duke Street, Cardiff. 


DUNDEE.—Dec. 30.—For Additions to Central Potice- 
‘station. Mr. Wm. Mackisen, Burgh Engineer, 79 Commereial 
Street, Dundee. 

HAST GRINSTEAD.—Jan. 2.—For Constructing Sewers.and 
Ferming Roads. Messrs. J. D. & H. E. Matthews, Architectss 
14 Dowgate Hill, E.C. 

ELLAND.—Dec. 23.—For Building Villa. 
Architect, 9 ‘Queen Street, Huddersfield. 

GIRLINGTON.—Jan. 2.—For Enlargement of St.. Philip’s 


Mr. J Berry, 


Schools. Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects, 99 Swan 
Arcade, Bradford. 
GRAVESEND.—Jan. 16.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
Geo. C. Hammond, 23 Harmer Street, Gravesend. 
HaAFop.—For Additions, &c., to the Smith’s Arms. Mr. 


Charles E. Hannaford, Heathfield 
Swansea. 

HALIFAX.—Dec. 24.—For Building Five Shops and Houses. 
Mr. James Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HORNSEY.— Jan. 6.— For Constructing Stoneware Pipe 
Sewer. Mr. T. de Courcey Meade, Local Board Offices, 
Southweod Lane, Highgate, N. 

HORNSEY.—Jan. 9.—For Sewering, Paving and Making 
Roads. Mr. T. de Courcey Meade, Local Board Offices, 
Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

ILKESTON.—Jan. 1.—For Building Hospital. 
Hunt, Architect, 36 Station. Road, Ilkeston. 

LEICESTER.—Jan. 5.—For Erection of Refuse-destructor 
Buildings, with Engine and Dynamo House, Boiler House, 
Workshop, Offices, &c. Mr. E. G. Mawbey, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Leicester. 

MISKIN.—Jan. 4.—For Building School for 230 Children, 
Mr. A. C, Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 

MOUNTPOTTINGER.—Dec. 31.—For Building Lecture Hall 
and Classrooms. Mr. Hunter, Surveyor, 4 Waring Street, 
Belfast. 

_ NEATH.—Jan. 2.—-For Building Schools. Mr. T. C. 
Wakeling, Architect, 50 Glebeland Street, Merthyr Tydfil, 


Architect, Chambers, 


Mr Ge Wa 


THE BLACKMAN VENTILATING CO., LTD 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 


ts = 


TRADE MARK 


Installations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, THE ELECTRIC BLACKMAN. 
Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter i 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


(a. WARMING AND VENTILATING} 


any proposed or existing building, 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACK NM 
: Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent), 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


BUACKQAR sR 
AN, 


TRADE MARE 


Head Office:—-63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NEW SOUTHGATE.—Dec.' 29.—For Bipplying and Erecting WEST HARTLEPOOL.—Dee. 31.—For Pulling-down and 
Seven Lamp Columns. Mr. Geo. W. Brumell, Local Board | Re-erecting Shops. Mr. J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, 
Otfices, Station Road, New Barnet. WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — Dec. 31.—For Building Three 
OxFORD.—Jan. 3.—For Building Branch Dispensary, Houses. Mr. W. J. Spencer, Architect, 12 James. Street; 
Marston Street. The Town Clerk. Weston-super- Mare. 
PENYGRAIG.—Dec. 31.—For Additions to Board School WIGAN.—For Rebuilding Ship Hotel and Extensive Stables, 


Millgate, and Building Reform Club, King Street West. Messrs. 
Heaton & Ralph, Architects, King Street, Wigan. 

WILLIAMSTOWN.—Dec. 31 
and Additions, &c., to Board School. Mr. J. J. Evans, C.E., 
Penarth. 

WINDSOR.—Dec. 31.—For Erecting Staircase, Town Hall. 
Mr. G. H. Long, 4 Park Street, Windsor. 

WOODHALL SPpA.—Dec. 24.—For Building First Portion of 
Church. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, The College, 
Durham. 

WORCESTER.—Dec. 31.—-For Building the Victoria Insti- 
tute. Messrs. J. W. Simpson & E. J. Milner Allen, Architects, 
1o New Inn, Strand, W.C. 


and Building Infants’ School, Williamstown. Mr. J. J. Evans, 
C:E., Penarth. 

Port GLASGOW.—Jan. 7.—For Building Public Baths and 
Washhouses. Mr. J. B. Stewart, Architect, 2 Hamilton Street, 
Greenock. 

RASTRICK. — Dec. 23.— For Building. Three Terrace 
Houses, Boundary Walls, &c., at Newlands. Messrs. G. 
Hepw orth & Son, Architects, Brighouse. 

Ripon.—Jan. 7.—For Building Mechanics’ Institute and 
Technical School. Mr. George Styan, Architect, St. Helen’s 
*hambers, Davygate, York. 

ROCHDALE.—Dec. 24.—For Alteration and Erection of 
Schoo! Buildings. Messrs. Butterworth & Duncan, Architects, 
South Parade, Rochdale. 

SALTASH.—Dec. 28.—For Rebuilding Wall and Other 
Works at Board School. Mr. H. J. Snell, Architect, 13 
Courtenay Street, Plymouth. 


TENDERS. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—Dec. 24.—For Building Offices, South- RALLYNAHINCH. 
ampton Docks. Mr. F. J. Macaulay, Secretary, Waterloo | Foy Building Villa, Ballynahinch. Mr. JOHN W. BASSETT 
Station, London. ‘Arehitect, , 
STAMFORDHAM.—-Jan. 7.—¥For. Building Police Station. A. MARSHALL (accepted) . ; es . £660 0 0 
Mr. John Cresswell, County Architect, Moot’ Hall, Newcastle- 
BRENTFORD. 


on-Tyne. 

SWANSEA. —For Building Bungalow at The Mumbles, Lodge 
t The Grange, West Cross, and Additions to Premises, Heath- 
‘eld Street. Mr. C. E.: Hanna’ ord, Architect, Heathfield 


For Erection of Market Stalls at the New Market, Kew 
Bridge, for the Brentford Local Board. Mr. J. H. 
STRACHAN, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor. 


1 


n > > 

Chambers, Swansea. Perr ak Pace . , : . £1850 
TOTLAND Bay.—Jan. 4.—For Constructing Sewers. Mr. ie Siac Rana ; : : re 

W. Lidst 2 Victoria S Testminster, 5.W. , Daan : 27 hi 25 

W. Lidstone, 12 Victoria Street, Westminster, 5.\ jo Biees! Bi tana ; eee 


TREDEGAR. — Dec. 30.—For Building Model Lodging- 


house. Mr W. S! Williams, 1 Elmwood, Tredegar. i s <3 SAD 


: . - 1,498 


A. Martin, Woolwich F 
W. A. Pryor, Kilburn 


O1Gur90 O80 0 0.0 
Oo ow0OFO OO 000 


WAKEFIELD.—Dec. 27.—For Two Iron Escape Staircases, Foord & Sons, Brentford . ; ‘ 3 . brn R20 
&c., for Workhouse. Mr. Wm. Watson, Architect, Wakefield. J. G. Chapman, Hounslow ; : F . 1,289 1 
WANSTEAD.—Jan. 4.-—-Fot Baitiine Board School. Mr. BARNES, Brentford Oe : : . “ayaa 
byt T. Brassey, Architect, 70 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. Surveyor’ s estimate . : : : Pleas AE s2) 


GILLETT & JOHNSTON) HEATING 
(LATE GILLETT & BLAND), 
Pm Clock Manufacturers, 
‘e, | Bell Founders and Bell Hangers, ,; 
he & | Uy ea) ao Geen a 


HIGH-CLASS SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


f Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 
ONLY. Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 
ASSENGER. y] 
oe GRUNDY’S 
HYDRAULIC. P {e f Ay at 
KLECTRIC. d Il dt Us 
POWER. ot Bee eae ct 
HAND. Mefsuhitools thrdughout ths United kingdoms 
Co 
se ND, x very kind of Heating Appliance 
SILENCE. Manufactured me ine Ms dan, ee Tyldesley, 
ap sie STOVES ANO FIRE GRATES. 
* CONTROL. a | atte ee 
, SMOOTHEST | yaxers of the CLOCK and BELLS atthe) HOt Water Heaters. 


RUN NING. ROYAL etebrpa of J USTICE, LONDON. ||Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 


Me tk” ae, eee a ee, er -itip 


. ae oLoc as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. Manchester Town Hall cratgeate astie '|Cathedral, Cardifi New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
GS ee eS Exeter Cathedral ad, Patti 
et a Eddystone Lichthouse ,|™more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth’ 
JAN US WORKS, QU EEN’ S ROAD, LIAMa ait 4) isk BirmingnaiMunietpal and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
4| Wells ” Buildings Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c, 
B ATTERSE A. Sligo 58 Hove Town Hal —_—____—— ; 

% Kilpela totes Bupnley, Holy, Trinity Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 
iverpool:—40 Investment Buildings, 67 Lord St.| London 2 Crawley Parish Chureh 
pp aihecter—Nurmap Rowley, 3 vie House ray ee cede ul Corbridge-on Tyne JOHN GRUNDY, 

Deansgate, mf N3. We > z : Windermere Church Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 
urban Town Ha el Tower, Par 
Pe GASES FOR THN ANOHI@NGT | Royal Milltaty Exhibition, &e”, &e., &c, [00 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
Price 23.—Office: 175 Strand London,W,C,{ 022 Mapars—Huppersrimxp, 1883; LONDON, 1885, ]_ | ‘Telegrams: «shee Gronpy, bane ) 


SmL7ER Mup Au-—PARIS 1889, N.B.—Perfect Success Guaranteed or No Pay. 


Tt 
bah od as hy | 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BREN TFORD—continued. COLCHESTER. 
For Erection of Market Front at the New Market, Kew | For Making New Road at The Hythe, Colchester. Mr. J. W. 


Bridge, for the Brentford Local Board. Mr. J. H. START, F.S.I., Surveyor and Civil Engineer, Colchester. 
STRACHAN, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor. W. A. Chambers, Colchester £275 ORO 
Lascelles & Co, London , ‘ ‘ ‘ eI 7S 2 UO H. Everitt & Son, Colchester , ; : «200 One 
Allen & Sons, Kilburn . , oul, O85 Oune 
W. A. Pryor, K‘lburn : WA Sh etO = © : reilpt erecta tlie : 
Foorp & Sons, Brentford (accepted 1,298 o o| For Alterations and Additions to Premises, 22 Silver Street, 
q..G. Chapman, Hounslow : 1.207" 8 0 Durham. Mr. H. T. GRADON, Architect, Durham. 
Surveyor’s estimate , \ : 1236 a Onn T. Lumsden, Jarrow. . , . £475 0.0 
J. Shepherd, Durham . : : ‘ 358 <0 “One 
tee : : F. Gibson, Durham 34n [ O 7S 
For Enlargement of National School, Bishopsworth, Bristol. F.C ldcleugh, Durhant 1 the 
Mr. MAYNARD F’ROuD, Architect. Quantities by Architect. tote Behan Se ae 
D. Davis, Bristol ; . £589 IO oO fe Larder, Sata 335 
W. H. Cowlin & Sons, Bristol 389 ora G, Gradon & pom Durham : 321 ee ai 
TAL Brown, Cotharh | : : 347 ee J. PerKS & Son, Middlesbrough (accepted) 299 10'°0 
| Dad be Hatherly, Bristol ° . oS 7a OLA G HADLEIGH. 
W. Veals, Bristol ' , . . 331 © ©} For Alterations and Additions to The Tuns, Hadleigh, for 
ose ae : 325.9 9 Messrs. Daniell & Son’s Breweries, Limited. Mr, J. W.. 
seed Oe ELSON , . . SO 5ms Onn age F.S.1., Surveyor, Colchester. 
7 Pes ete ie . . 329 9 O . Parsons, Meu bidetree ‘ . £190: OG 
SB AAG SRL eh . . 299 Oi 2 W. Baalham, Hadleigh ; Paid i : » 184) 970 
A. J. Beaven, Bedminster . ; 2005 OLN G W. Deaves, Nayland . ; é ; ; LEG, TF eo 
D. J. Tanner, Bristol . 2 . 286 Io oO 
Love & Wait, Bristol . PAY haa BMS: Leap _, HIGH BASTER. 
R. Jz.Serle; Bristol 276 11 o| For Building British School at High Easter, Essex. Mr 
H, J. ROSSITER, Badwincter (accepted) oO s0L Zs a CHARLES PERTWEE, Architect, Chelmsford. 
For Construction of Lavatory at Hotwells, for the Sanitary Henry, Vows, Chelmsford . £590 oe 
Committee. Mr. F. ASHMEAD, Borough Engineer, Bristol, | Silas Parmenter, Bocking bo 7 eee 
W. Cowlin & Son, Bristol : £1,043" 0 0 Ernest West, Chelmford ihe 2 
G. H. Wilkins, Bristol . j . 1,039 If 5 aie: Sapa: Chelmsford 565 0 O 
iy Walters, Bristol’... 3 3) « 995 90 O - E, Letch, Braintree 5 OR 
W. Galbraith, Bristol , 940 6 o Hees Kennell, Writtle: 7. 572f Omg 
J. E. Davis, ceo le i 926 0 Oo HENRY GozzEtt, Woodham Walter (ac cepted) 496 5 0 
J. PERKINS, Bristol (accepted) 795 0 O William Drewry, Great Waltham 404 Io 0 
CAERPHILLY. HYTHE. 
For Building House, Caerphilly. Messrs. BRUTON & WIL- | For Carrying-out the Seabrook Drainage Works, Hythe, Kent. 
LIAMS, Architects, 15 Queen Street, Cardiff. Cooke & Co. - £4284 romney 
Irvins & Anderson, Cardiff. ‘ . £660 16 6 G. Conley . 3,017.2 /00O 
E. Wright, Caerphilly and at AS5%eO .0 J. J: Jeal 3,397 13. 0 
j. Rees, Caerphilly 410 0 O John Neave : 3,390! O40 
W. Davies, Caerphilly. , 385 0 Oo Reckham & Benson . 3,294 -O -O 
W. MUNRO, Cadoxton (accepted ) 340 9 6 E. Palmer . ‘ 3,189 Oo 0 
H. Clifden, ‘Bedwas 226) 0 0 Surveyor’s estimate. . 3: 20719, \'@ 


THE DENSMORE. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics, 

__ lf you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
itin order for two years free of any cbarge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
gee CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 

HANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 
Githoat extra charge—thus one igs epee per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machin 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK 

If yourequireanythingin TypewritingSupplies, 
give us a calland look over our stoc e have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corpsof skilled operators. 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E. C. 


Tuition Free to Shorthand Writers on nea 
at 0 Office. Telephone No. 11821 


THE MANGOTSFIELD 


PENNANT STONE 


(BRASTOL GRANITE). 
Hard as Granite, but Non-Slippery. 


No Stone gives such satisfaction for 


STEPS, LANDINGS, ENGINE BEDS, 


Sinks, Troughs, Plinths, Bases, Girder Beds, 
and Architectural Work generally. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR STREET WORK. 
References to Urban and Local Authorities in all 
parts of the Kingdom. 

Quarries— Mangotsfield, Winterbourne, and Frenchay. 
Prices on application to Manager, 
WALTER PAYNE, 

The Mangotsfield Pennant Stone Company (bid. ys 
DOWNEND, BRISTOL, 


BUILDING IN WINTER. 


ANDALL’S SOLUTION FOR MORTAR 
Hardens it as Cement, and will Set in any Frost. 

Yor Prices and Particulars, eddrges RANDALL! 3 HARDENED 

STONE CO., KENTISH TOWN, N.V 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking ‘Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 
pe JUST AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE UNIVERSAL COOKERY EXHIBITION, PORTMAN ROOMS" 


21 PRIZE MEDALS. 


The 
‘Most Durable, 
Economical, Simple, 
and Efficient Range in the 
Market. 


ATT MTT LTT — INA —= HN 


De eA ATLA HAEMATOL 


| sa) 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


They are Portable, cannot 

get out of order, will Cure 

Smoky Chimneys, and have 

larger Ovens and Boilers 
than any others. 


THE WILSON Pan C0., LIM., 227* HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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LLANDAFF. 


For Building Factory, Llandaff, for the Match Manufacturing 
Co., Limited, Cardiff. Mr. J. P. JONES, Architect, 27 Park 
Street, Cardiff, -Quantities PY Architect. 


A. Berridge, Cardiff . 

H. Smith, Penarth 

F, Ashley, Cadoxton. 

D. Davies, Cardiff 

1d Oe Richards, Barry. Dock 
Jones Bros., Cardiff . ; 
Bet, Hatherly, Bristol 

C. C. Dunn, Cardiff .. 

J. Robbins, Cardiff 

D J. Davies, Cardiff. 

Hes Newby & Co., Cardiff 


D. C. JONES & Co., Gloucester (accepted) 


LL’ NDILO. 
For Additions and Alterations to the Peny 


Llandebie United District School Board. 


JENKINS, A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., Archite 
Thomas Davies z 
Griffith Vaughan. 


THOMAS WATKINS & Co., Swansea (accepted) 


D. Pugh Jones 


LONDON. 


For Repairs at the Chaplain’s Residence, Licensed Victuallers’ 


Asylum, Old Kent Road, Hatcham, 
Casely.. 
W. J. WALKER, Poplar (acceffed ) 
Bath and Gasfittings. 
RK. Hirst, Mile End (accefied ) 


For Enclosing, Draining, Levelling and T 
Land in connection with the Pen 
Walworth, Covered Playground, w 


Gates for the Girls and Infants’ Departments. 


Smith & Sons 
jeer: 

W. Downs 

J. Tyerman . 
J. Marsland . 


————— 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and. Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, B.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


_ SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or ein Receipt, 53. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPRAGUEB’S TABLES, upon application, or ea di-ected 
envelope. 


SPOTTISWOODE & 0. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printars. 


Every description of Artistic. and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


Illustrated Catalogues, 8, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON E.C: 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price Qs, —Ciice,175 Strand, London, W.C, | 


~ 


Mr. W. F. POTTER, Architec 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES 


Sheets, &c.,sent on application. 


LONDON —-ontinued. 


For Enlargement and other Works (192 Places) at Board 
School, Battersea Park Road. 


Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Archi- 


tect. } 
LD Telia nae por in Cama 
$22te : Kirk & Randall £13575 @' 40.4% 182 1;0)40 
3,194 13 Hart Bros. : 13,149 © © 710 ©0 
35750 ant Holliday & Greenw ood 12,675 anual 160 0 oO 
ree rh S. & W. Pattinson 12,529 0 0 ¥20),0°,0 
re reage E. Lawrance & Sons 12,246) “oan 17L0.0 
2595 cats: J. Marsland 12,065 0 oO 150 (O40 
71950 rie Foster & Dicksee 11,895 0 O 133) se yn0 
ae js 3 James Longley & Co. ud, 700 Ge 192 0 0 
ese Bits D. Charteris +¥- 11,407 O10 190 0 O 
243 W. Downs : als) /OmmO man 125) 407 50 
218! Gee J. & M. Patrick 10,795 oO 0 26640 ig 


For Enlargement of 


groes Schoo’, for :he 


bury, by 400 Places. 


Board School, Blackstock Road, High- 
Mart ivile BAILEY, Architect. 
Extra if Brick- 


i work in Cement. 

ce Liundilo’ |G. 8. S. Williams & Sons . £2,963 0 0 “f65 0° 
£687 0 0 Kirk & Randall . 2 2,748 o 2D 66 0 oO 

637 oo E. Lawrance & Sons. 2,699 0 O 59° 0170 

Coates x W. M. Dabbs 2,672 oO 67 59 1D 

396 0 Oo J. Grover & Son 2,600 oO O 36,0 Oo 

C. Cox : B,S28.° OURO 62 0 oO 

D. Charteris 2,475.10. 66 0 0 


For Improvements at Board School, Laxon Street, Bermond- 


for the Rev. W. H. 


t. H. Mallett 
-£46 18 ©| DP. Charteris 
Whitehead & Co. 
23 10.0 Garrett & Son . 


ar-paving Additional 
rose Street School, 


sey. SMrvT. J, BAILEY, Architect. 
Holliday & Greenwood ; 


| For Providing and Fixing Heating Apparatus on the 
pressure Steam System, with Boiler, for New School in 


« £23536 “810 

./'2, 100 .@ 0 

: 1,900.0 oO 
1,605 0 oO 

1,558 0 O 

Low- 


ith New Entrance Course of Erection cn the Hugh Myddelton Site, 
Clerkenwell. 

= £030,000 Purcell & Nobbs. . £960 0 oO 

853 aor oO W. G. Cannon 949 0 O 

468 oO oO J) & &. May 91I0 :0 oO 

4260 0410 G. Davis 896 0 oO 

408 oO oO J. Grundy 855 0 oO 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament 8t., S.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” for 
1893. 


Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s; 1d. 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 

Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards. T- Squares, 


Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and | 


Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYI’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom — 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London-—Great New Street, Fleet Street, H.C. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & C0,|& 


(ESTABLISHED 1861), 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
147 Strand, W.C. 


20,000 SUBJECTS ON VIEW. 


? DSTIMATES, PRICE LISTS, CATALOGUES, toe) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY (337az"5 


STRODE &Co, {z.seentsChasctoarasc} LONDON, 


ISTONE DEPOT. 


GETHING & GRICE, 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 
Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
Colour and Durability. 


London Offices: 201 WARWICK RD. 


And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctiy Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain, 

Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 
4 SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 


BIRMINGHAM 


KA RS DUNGANNON ST LONDON,W.C.) 


UANTITIES, &c, ELECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technica 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices- 


“‘Quantities'’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5in. neat and strong drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s, or made to order. Plang 
copied, reduced, enlarged, coloured.—W.’ HARDAKER, Electro- 
grapher, 21 Cursitor Street, B.C. 


pas 
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LONDON— 


continued. 
For Ventilation of Drains at Board School, Flora Gardens, 


NEWPORT. 


For Building Fifty Terrace Houses on Pentlyn Estate, New- 


Hammersmith. ’ ae re 
J. Mowlem & Co. - £250 paige! port, Mon., for the . sts Land and Sine Corpora- 
G. Pu®ents. 219 0 0 tion, Limited. Mr. W. T. GRIFFITHS, Architect, 
Peattie & Axtell . 186 0 o Newport, Mon. 

'G. Lyford 176 8 o Henry Welsh, Hereford . . £24,000 0 .O 
C. Humphrey We 33) 2 Stephens, Bastow & Co., Limited, Bristol 23,429, 0.0 
S. Polden 149 0 oO John Jenkins, Newport He : : 22,800 0 oO 
Frank Ashley, Barry Doc é 19,000 0 O 
oe Co Board Schools Ms. 7. J Baitey, Architect. MorGAN & ROBERTS, Newport (accepted) 18,000 Q Oo 
W. Downs : ; : . £412 +0, 0 
Macey & Sons RRA Oo O 
B. E. Nightingale ; : 2 328 0 oO NOTTINGHAM. 
Nightingale Street. For Walling, Iron Fencing, Gates and other Works, Bath 
H. C. Clifton ‘ i és 398 Oo Oo Street Recreation Ground, Nottingham. Mr. ARTHUR 
hese & Drake . a8 o Oo Brown, M.Inst.C.E., Architect. Quantities by Architect. 
Free Son , rie 3 4 : Contract No. 1.—Stonework. 4 
Kirby & Chase i i i 236 0 Oo Bell & Sons, Nottingham. . ~£319540 0 
Westone SiPeck ah aah & ee Nottingham 1. 295%.02! © 
© . Green, Nottingham : : é 252 0 0 
ee Pareeuiiee” Compan Limited . nae i 3 page ds S20 a OLN shame 239 B00 O 
W. vr Céad. P Ys ¢ Garton & Barton, Nottingham 206 0 0 
*Nichti is : ; : : ie 249 H. Vickers, Nottingham 207 10 0 
ae & ake e ee 5 5 j..G. THOM AS, Nottingham (accepted) 203 710 
| Wilton Road : Contract No. 2.—Ironwork. 
uiratcbance & Sone.” i ; ? ( gee 6G to Miller & Sons, Wolverhampton . 686 19 6 
Norris & Luke ee, Rite terre fe R202 OF O Keay & Co., Birmingham 009" 7a 
FE Brticn : i 175 10 0 H. Vickers, Nottingham 585 90 oO 
} y ; : : ’ ; : f E. Caldwell, Nottingham : ; 573 19,0 
For Removing Iron School Buildings, for the School Board. Goddard, Massey & Warner, Nottingham ‘ 568 040 
Lyndhurst Crove, Peckham. Cowen & Co., Nottingham . : 545 O74 
H. Mallett : ea ; eared or 6 T. Danks & Co. , Nottingham 515 0 o 
W. Downs . 6344) 0.0 Sands Nottingham A 500 0 O 
Holloway Bros. AD 0. 6 W. He Burbidge, Leicester : 4k. Lie 
ae eI. Castle ; 304 .15:, 5 W. Danks & Co., Nottingham 475 0.0 
Maxwell Bros., Limited 298 0.0 ear ae eaten 1 % Io 
J. Frampton : ; : : : BUY TNS arshall bros., Nottingham . 460 fo) 
" nt Wandsworth. Waeie RAYNOR, Nottingham (accepted ) ‘ 458 18 8 
ARE SE car yrony He mes Se aad ak i 239 13. 0 Raybould & Co., Workington (withdrawn) 300 lou 
D. Charteris 215.0 0 Chitra No. ST easica Ss 
Croggon & Co., Limited 207,10. 0 Toop, Nottingham 1,608 0 o 
T. Cruwys 198 0 O BADILL, Nottingham (accepied) . 1,361. 2434 
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12 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
eee test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue, 
, Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
% Cardiff and Hereford Water 
| Works. 

ii Specially adapted for Con- 
y7 crete Floorsand StreetPaving. 


=f “EC! (PSE PORTLAND CEMENT 


/ Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 


finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and ae cere pe jens 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for aes encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLvE Lis Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
fc. Railway and water communication. 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers 


ASPHALTE 


AND 
FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and | 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always en hand. 


"SPHINX"! PORTLAND CEMENT | 


Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. | 
per square inch; 28 days. The | 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDOR 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, aa Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace rg Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ tRONMONGERT. 
ee 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 
Damp Courses, Roofings,Ware- # 
house Floors, .Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, A 
Slaughter - Houses, 
Breweries, 
Lavatories, 


Full ° 
particulars 
can bz obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to 16 

PALMERSTON 
BUILDINGS, 

ULD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 


JOHN CLARK, 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
| High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 

Manufacturer of every de- 
| scription of useful 
| and orna- 
| Mental 


Sieves, 
Lime Screens, 

Special low Quotationg 

fer Wirework for the protec 
tion of Windows and Skylights. Price 
Lists and Illustrations post free on aplication, 

Half-inch Mesh, 44d. per toot super. Estab, 1855. 

Telegraphic Addrevs: ‘t Pheasantry, London.” Special 
attention given to Archi jects’ Designs, 


WOOD -BLOCK. , PAVING 
as oO 


For ace Boncols 
| 


ros 


PS tad a Sull particulas s 
on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


\\ 
If Woop Pavinc anp STEAM 
Joinzry Works, 
Clapham Junction, 8,W. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.] (1871. 
Telegrams :— = Yelephone:— 
““LIMMER, LONDON,’ ~ 862, 


ana OF BLOLK 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


Yor Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


Lawn Tennis Courts, £o. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 8.0. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


(> Ibez Wy 
wy LONDINI 
: 


St 


¥som the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake 
Unrivalledfor Quality Colour,and Durabty, | 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, as 
International Exhibition, a9: 
London ,1862. rg 
“Model Dwelling,” New= vats 
castle Exhibition 1887. + 
4) LIGHT SEA GREEN. [ag 
fe/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN 6 
DARK GREEN, 
FOR PRIONS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SHEORETARY, 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE G0., 
MITED, 
KESWICK, “CUMBERLAN D. 
G. CHANT, 

Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholstarer, 
71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.c. 

Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles, 

Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interier 
Woodwork 
Designs and Prices on application. 

‘ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT: 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, Leadon, W.C. 
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(Dec. 23, 1892. 


REDRUTH. 
For Erecting Dwelling-house, Shop, Bakehouse and Stores, 
at Fire Street, Redruth, for Mr. H. Snell. Mr. SAMPSON 
Hit, Architect, Redruth. 


Accepted Tenders. 


is fitted with gravity ES a compensated pendulum, and 
all latest improvements. The whole of the work of manu- 
facturing and erecting both the clock-tower and clock has been. 
carried out by. Messrs. Gillett & Johnston, of Croydon, who, 
it may be remembered, erected. a similar edifice outside 
Victoria Station a short ‘time ago, and who have now in hand 


Samuel Head, mason . : “4540.40 f0 
a s Saree amongst many others large .clocks and bells for Shangha? 
Wey Hodes caer eas joiner } *_ 397° ° Custom House, St. George’s Memorial Church, Cannes, Wake- 
Total £901 0 0 field Cathedral (carillon machine), Wokingham Schools, &c. 


AN idea was mooted inthe Jubilee year to erect a new public 


For Rebuilding Dwelling-house and Shop, Bond Street, | clock and chimes in the tower of the parish church of 
Redruth, for Mrs. Teague, of Sinn’s Barton. Mr. | Haddenham, but as, it was found the church itself required 
SAMPSON Hitt, Architect, Redruth. thoroughly repairing, it was thought to be the wisest course to- 

JAMES GOLDSWORTHY and EDWIN SALTER do that first. The church having the necessary repairs com- 
(accepted). . . -£471 © ©| pleted, the proposed new clock and chimes was again con- 


For Erection of Grand Stand, for Redruth Recreation Grounds 


sidered. Tenders were invited from some of the 'principab 
makers, and at last it was decided by the committee to place 


Company))\Mr. Sampson -HiLt; Srchitect, Si eae the work in the hands of Messrs. Potts & Sons, clock manu- 
A ee : ; : ; "A137 © © | facturers, of Guildford Street and Cookridge Street, Leeds 
taf ss eben ; ‘ aap 3 i (Mr. Brown, watchmaker, St. Ives, being their local agent), who: 
SALTER (@ cepted) « ; ve ys have now completed the clock and ~ chimes, which it was 

Mee arranged should be formally set going on Wednesday, the 
21st inst. by the venerable Archdeacon, everything being 
finished in a satisfactory manner. We understand Messrs. 
Potts & Sons are making twe new large clocks for Cambridge, 
viz. the Roman Catholic Cathedral and Messrs. Foster’s new 

TRADE NOTES. banking premises. 
THE handsome new clock-tower, with clock, which has MR. GEORGE WRAGGE, of Manchester, writes :—In your 


been presented to the town of Gateshead-on-Tyne by the Mayor 
(Mr. Walter Willson) was formally handed over by the donor 
to the authorities, and the clock started by the Mayoress, on 
Tuesday afternoon last. The tower, which measures 25 feet in 
height, is of cast-iron, and altogether weighs over 5 ase The 
four dials, each measuring 2 “feet 6 inches in diameter, are 
illuminated at night, a very ingenious apparatus being fitted to 
the clock to raise and lower the gas automatically at sunset and 
sunrise according to the different seasons of the year. The 
movement of the clock is in the base of the tower, the motion 
being conveyed up to the dials by means of connecting-rods. 
On the front side of the tower a thick plate-glass panel has 
been inserted, throigh which the works of the clock may be 
seen in motion, and which also admits of observations of the 
time being taken from small dials (registering the minutes and 
seconds), fitted for the purpose on the movement. The clock 


Sk 


PATENT 


CHURCHES, HALLS, 


H. HEINMS 


SMOKE - CONSUMING 


| CALORIFER 


CENTRAL HEATING APPARATUS, 
INFIRMARIES, 


And similar Buildings. 
UNEQUALLED FOR ECONOMY AND PERFECT CONTROL. 
Can be applied in connection with my 
PERFECT SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. 


Recently supplied to the Grand Hotel, Cromer; Ladies’ 
it Sei oe Co., Lim., Sloane Gardens House. 


SUITABLE FOR 


notice last week of the opening of the University College at 
Liverpool, and the Cathedral Extension, Manchester, - you 
omitted my name from your list of sub-contractors. Will you 
kindly mention that I made and fixed the whole of the wrought- 
iron casements for the former buildings to Messrs. A. Water- 
house & Son’s instructions, and also the gun-metal casements. 
for the latter work. 


RECENTLY a committee has been formed to provide a new 
clock for the tower of St.’ John’s Church, Worksop, ahd after 
much consideration the plans of Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby, were accepted. The clock will 
have one 6-feet dial facing west, and strike the hours and 
quarters upon large bells. It will have all the latest improve- 
ments—apparatus to continue the action during winding ; there 
will be a small dial on the frame by which the external ‘hands. 
will be regulated and set to time. The main frame will be one 


a 


G WEIGHTS: co 


en aoe : 
= gym 


GRATES »> 
STOVES. 


95 & 97 OXFORD STREET, W. Workshops: vis ith STREET. 


[Eprmerly 44 41 Holborn Viaduct. 


J. ©. EDWARDS, RUABON. 


Full Particulars Post Free. 


sine Swaps bata SIs 


" CONCON SHOW ROOM ISS, EEN VICTORIAST: = 
G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 


SANITARY 
SAN ITA RY WA RE, NEWAREER RET EIES 


&c., for Sewerage and Drainage Works, BONDING BRICKS for HOLLOW WALLS, Glazed 


wre ieces. Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gate 
Ventilating DAMP-PROOF COURSES, Edwards's Automatic TROUGH FLUSHING CLOSET |~ Railings; oe TA 
<Adams’s Patent), DEAN’S Patent Grease TRAPS, DURRAN’S PATENT GULLY, DAVIES'S| 7™°7"'"9 ond Veotlathg, Mot Water Work, 

PATENT RECEIVER, TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY TOPS in Red and Buff, &o. Barton Wellnt le Lanemiged Besar a 
. ba TR LRT LOM 4 THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE fy 


With Lifting Fire. 


WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854, 


The products of these works comprise every requisit that can be made in clay for building purposes, | 


And Seventeen other GoD, SinvEr, and BRonzz MEDALS. 


Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths, 
Kindly note “Trade Mark,” a Bale of Wool branded W and 


- FDEADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. | 
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solid casting of iron planed smooth on the top surface and all 
the various wheels, levers and other working parts, will be so 
arranged upon it that any separate part. might be removed 
without interfering with the remainder. All the wheels will be 
made of gun-metal, accurately turned, and the teeth cut out of 
the solid. The makers guarantee the clock to go to great 
accuracy. 

. THE Exeter Tepid Swimming Bath Company, Limited, 
have entered into a contract with Messrs. Ham & Passmore, of 
Exeter, for the construction of their new baths, and the work is 
now in hand. 

THE new Board Schools at Goole are nearing completion, 
the ventilation being of the most improved form, the system 
adopted being that of the “Climax” Ventilating Company, 
Limited, of 15 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W., and 
93 Hope Street, Glasgow, their patent direct-acting turret 
ventilator, design F, being used for the extraction of the vitiated 
air, in conjunction with improved air inlets for the admission of 
fresh air. This company’s appliances have also been lately 
-applied to the People’s Palace, Mile End Road, and Catholic 
Schools, Dartford. 

A LARGE clock, striking the hours and showing time on two 
large dials, has been placed upon the schools at Kinpersley, 
‘Staffordshire. It is fitted with all the latest improvements 
and all the material is of best quality. Messrs. John Smith & 
Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, carried out the work, who 
are also now making large clocks for King’s Norton and other 
places. 


VARIETIES. 


‘THE Stourbridge Commissioners have decided to purchase the 
docal gasworks from the company now owning the property. 
A loan of upwards of 120,000/. has been negotiated for the 
purpose of carrying out the purchase. 


THE Government have agreed to contribute 45,000/. towards 
the expense of extending the Skye branch of the Highland 
Railway system from Strome Ferry to Kyleakin, a distance of 
to} miles. It will be a remarkable piece of railway on account 
of the difficulties of construction. Throughout its entire length 
it will have to be carried through rock, which is, moreover, of a 
character difficult to work, while the stations necessary will 
practically have to be excavated. 


1889-GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889. 


W* WOOLLAMS & CO., 


Original Makers of 


WALLPAPERS, 


GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE. 


two Lambs suspended, 
SOLE ADDRESS:—110 HIGH STREET (near MANCHESTER 
SQUARE), LONDON, W. 


MIDLAND WIRE GORDAGE CO.,. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Acknowledged by excellent Testimonials the 
Best House in the Trade for 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
Copper and Galvanised 


SASH LINES. 


Gold and Silver Picture Wire. 


WIRE ROPES. 


Established 1875. Telegrams:—“ Orchard.’’ 


NO PUTTY OR CEMENT USED. 


Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. | 


RE 


ARTISTIC PATENT 


THE Newbury Corporation have resolved to apply to the 
Local Government Board for authority to borrow 30,350/. to 
carry out a main drainage scheme in that borough. The en- 
gineer is Mr. Anstie. 

THE tower at Blackpool is making satisfactory progress, but 
several hundred feet have yet to be completed in order to get 
anywhere near the height of the original Eiffel Tower. Up to 
the tenth day of this month no less than 785 tons of iron and 
steel had been erected. To a height of 55 feet the tower is 
completed, and three of the pillars are fixed up to 85 feet high. 
It is now possible to form some idea of the appearance of the 
circus underneath the tower. This room will be r1ofeet square, 
and between 4o feet and 50 feet high. 

THE Royal Commission. for the Chicago Exhibition are 
arranging for a series of introductions to the different sections 
of the Catalogue of the British Section. The general intro- 
duction to the Catalogue will be written by Sir Henry True- 
man Wood, the secretary to the Royal Commission. Amongst 
those who have promised to contribute articles are :—Sir 
Douglas Galton, on “ Railways”; Professor Francis Elgar, 
“Ships and Shipping”; Professor Roberts-Austen, ‘“ Metal- 
lurgy” ; Professor Le. Neve Foster, “Mining”; Mr. W. H. 
Preece,“ Electricity ">. Mr. Emest "Clarke, “Aprienlture?) 37) 
Mr. Thistleton Dyer, “ Horticulture”; Professor Ray Lan- 
kester, “ Fisheries” ; Mr. R. Marston, “Angling”; Sir George 
Birdwood, “India”; Mr. Fuller Maitland, “ Music”; Mr. H. 
Graham Harris, “ Engineering”; Captain Abney, ‘ Photo- 
graphy”; Mr. Reginald Hooker, assistant secretary of the 
Statistical Society, “ General Manufactures.” 

AT a special meeting of the Teignmouth Local Board held 
on the 13th inst., the water committee reported that they had 
considered the schemes of water supply propounded by Mr. 
Edward Cousins, C.E., of Westminster, and Mr. H. Bertram 
Nichols, C.E., of Birmingham ; but as Mr. Cousins’s scheme 
did not supply the high levels by gravitation, they recom- 
mended the Board not to entertain it. Mr. Cousins’s scheme was 
simply one of additional supply, which he proposed to obtain from 
beyond Chudleigh, leaving the present pumping supply for the 
high level. The scheme submitted by Mr. Nichols, set forth at 
great length in his report, accompanied by plans and drawings, 
was for the supply to be obtained from the Becky Brook, below 
the Becky Falls ; a storeage reservoir to be there constructed to 
contain 30 million gallons. The supply main would have a 
length of nearly fourteen miles, and would traverse Teigngrace, 
Kingsteignton, which has no public water supply, and 


te 


NO EXTERNAL PAINTING, 


USED BY H.M. GOVERNMENT FOR THE LAST 12 YEARS, 


AND SPECIFIED CENERALLY WHERE FIRST-CLASS WORK IS REQUIRED. 


Illustrated Catalogue can be obtained post free from the Inventors and Patentees, 


WM. EDGCUMBE RENDLE & 60., 


Westminster Chambers, 5 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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Bishopsteignton. The existing high-level reservoir at Hazel- 
down is proposed to be utilised as the service reservoir to the 
town, being altered and made impervious. The capacity of 
this reservoir is 2} million gallons. The population of Teign- 

mouth is about 8,2 25 but in the summer months approxi- 
mately 12,000, and in the scheme proposed an allowance is 
made for 288 ,000 gallons per day. The scheme is estimated to 
cost 20,0007. It was resolved that Mr. Nichols’s scheme be 
adopted, and that he should be invited to attend a meeting of 
the Board. 

AN inquiry has been held into the proposed sewerage scheme 
for the district of Mold, in respect of which the local board 
seek borrowing powers for 4,500/, 

THE Corporation are applying to Parliament for an exten- 
sion of time for completing the Tower Bridge. The application 
is for one year from August I2 next, when the present powers 
expire. 

THE Scotsman says :—-Alterations to provide more extensive 
and modernised accommodation are being carried out at the 
New Halls Hotel, South Queensferry. This is the famous 
Hawes Inn of Sir Walter Scott’s “Antiquary,” and here he 
places the first meeting of Jonathan Oldbuck and young Lovell. 
An old and deep well has been discovered inside the house, and 
the dates on a back gable are 1588 and beneath 1633, cut on 
the same stone. 

THE Douglas Town Commissioners have obtained leave 
from the Manx Tynwald Court to borrow 50,000/. for the pur- 
pose of the town improvement scheme, which deals with the 
reconstruction of the old part of the town, pulling down a great 
deal of insanitary property and erecting artisans’ dwellings. 
The Ramsey Town Commissioners also obtained leave to 
borrow 3,coo/. to complete their sewerage scheme. 

THE Glasgow Improvement. Trustees have prepared a 
scheme for the reconstruction of the area of ground fronting 
King Street, Osborne Street and a new street to be formed 
leading from King Street to the Saltmarket. The plan com- 
prises thirteen four-storey tenements, to be occupied as dwellings 
and shops, and the cost is estimated at 23,4982. 

AT a meeting of the Hornsey Local Board, held on the 1oth 
inst., the General Purposes Committee reported that they had 
received eighty-three applications for the post of building 
inspector. There were now two vacancies to be filled, there- 
fore they had selected ten candidates, who were invited to 
attend at the Board’s offices and submit themselves to an 


11 4 HANSE ci BR 


Ze c 


XX PATTERN BOOKS & ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. ae 


4 TELEGRAMS— 
,COLITES ONDON. 
OOLITE,” Baru. 


iS 


Head Offices; 


key 
QUARRIES, ees ee QUARRIES. 

MONK’S PARK, & S eo. a» | BOX GROUND, 

CORSHAM DOWN, C4 é COMBE DOWN. 

rf SS Of ISS z& STOKE GROUND 

CORNGRIT. Sw & ‘ 
Registered - yey § rT WESTWOOD GROUND. | 
pregisiered | | FARLEIGH DOWN. oy e ¥ > WINSLEY GROUND. Regisrarat 


F L U AT E for Hardening and Preserving Building Stones and Marbles, 


I 


li 


BAGTLE r i q rullnrh = : t re z Ml] a aa ; : j aN aR | 
SLD BOT nS HRC inc i Ee BUR RTON 0 NIN iN 


examination in order to test their competency to perform the: 
duties of the office. The examination, which lasted 5} hours, 
was of a searching character. The candidates were given 
questions to answer in writing, and subsequently their know- 
ledge of building materials was put to a practical test. The 


numbers were then reduced to five, namely, Messrs. Comber, — 


Horton, Parham, Phillips and Sealy. These gentlemen were 
further interviewed and reduced to three, namely, Messrs. 
Parham, Phillips and Sealy, and ultimately the committee 
decided’ to recommend that Mr. John Parham, at present 
engaged as sanitary inspector, Hackney, and Mr. Henry Albert 
Sealy, now one of the temporary inspectors in the Beard’s 


employ, be appointed, and the recommendation was confirmed — 


by the Board. The salaries are 160/. per annum. 

AN inquiry has been held at the Sailors’ Institute relative to 
an application by the. Goole Local Board for power to borrow 
9,2454. for certain works, including 4,o00/. for the purchase of a 
site for a market hall. 

THE Barnsley authorities have received sanction from the 
Local Government Board to the Roystone waterworks scheme, 
which, at a cost of 2,000/., is to be carried out at once. 
village is at present dependent on wells and a precarious 
supply. 

THE Secretary of the Imperial Institute states. that, im- 
mediately after the work connected with the formal opening of 
the Institute is completed, the question of the collection of 
samples of goods from foreign countries will be taken up, 


CONTRACTS have been entered into for the erection of an - 


ecclesiastical library and museum in St. Asaph, which the new 
Dean Williams intends to present to that city. 

THE annual dinner in connection with the Potteries and 
Newcastle branch of the Builders’ Association of Great Britain 
has been held at the Saracen’s Head Hotel, Hanley. The 
newly-elected president of the branch, Mr. J. Gallimore, spoke 
of the advantages of associating together, and said their society 
was a great advantage to the trade. Mr. Bowden stated that 
the Association was in a very flourishing condition, and every 
builder in Newcastle and the Potteries was in the Society, the 
number being altogether seventy-six. They had been able to. 
effect equitable terms between employers and employed, ana 
there was a very good feeling existing between the operatives 
and masters. The more they met together the more was this 


good feeling increased. Since associating together they had 
been able to prevent several threatened strikes in the trade. 


il DU il UN ah A 


LONDON DEPOTS— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W, 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELms, S.W, 


AncORPORATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE 0O., Ltd., 
R.J. MARSH & CO., Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROB., Ltd. 
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ELECTRICAL. 


AT Yalding, near Maidstone, the old water-wheel which 
formerly worked the flour mill has been utilised in connection 
with electric lighting. Where the mill stood is now an institute 
and concert-hall, and during the past thirteen weeks Messrs. 
Verity, of King Street, London, have been busy putting down 
machinery, dynamo, large accumulators of the E.P.S. make, 
to take the light to the Institute, Boys’ Brigade Headquarters, 
Riverside, Cheveney, and Yalding Vicarage. 

THE Heckmondwike Local Board have resolved to apply to 
the Board of Trade for consent to carry out a scheme for 
lighting the town by electricity, and to apply for the sanction 
of the Local Government Board for borrowing powers for the 
purpose. 

THE Edinburgh Town Council have arranged for a deputa- 
tion to examine into electric lighting, the deputation to visit 
London, Bournemouth, Cambridge, Bradford and Newcastle. 


THE Improvement Commissioners, Fleetwood, have called 
in Mr. Thos. L. Miller, of Liverpool, to advise them with 
reference to the electric lighting of the district. 

AT Ipswich a case was brought before Judge Wilmot bearing 
upon the liabilities of a private electric-light consumer. The 
action was brought by Laurance & Scott, electrical engineers, 
against EX. S. Greenard, manager of the City Clothing 
Company, of Ipswich. The plaintiffs formerly supplied electric 
light to various establishments in the town, including the de- 
fendant’s shop, and their manager, Mr. Sisling, explained that 
the amount in dispute was for renewals of electric lamps, &c. 
The defendant’s defence was that he contracted with the 
plaintiffs that he should be supplied with the electric light for 
122, a year, which was to include evervthing. He was, he said, 
very particular about not having to pay for extras, because he 
knew that they often amourted to a large sum, and when the 
bill was sent in he always struck off these extra charges, and 
paid for the supply of light only. He contended that the lamps 
were an essential part of the contract, inasmuch as they con- 
tained the means of light, and the current was simply the motive 
power. The light could not be produced without the lamps. 
His Honour said that the lamps were necessary for the produc- 
tion of the light, which the plaintiffs undertook to supply. The 
one was practically useless without the other, and therefore it 
was implied that plaintiffs should find the appliances. Mr. 
Sisling submitted that the electric lamps were like gas-burners. 


His Honour thought that there was no analogy, pointing out that 
gas would burn without burners, which were only used for the 
purposes of economy and the production of a pleasanter light, 
but these particularly-constructed lamps were a sine gud non 
to the production of light. Mr. Sisling: But if you take two 
wires and hold them in the hand together a light will be pro- 
duced. His Honour :: Yes, but you can’t expect a man to stand 
in his shop holding two wires. Judgment for defendant. Mr. 
Sisling: Can I appeal, your Honour? His Honour: There is 
no right of appeal. The amount, too, issosmall. Mr. Sisling: 
But it’s a most important principle, and your decision will affect 
our business. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


The Blount Door Spring.—This novelty, “ The Blount 
Door Spring and Check,” has been brought out by Messrs. 
Charles Winn & Co., of Birmingham. The novel feature with 
regard to the door spring and check, of which we give am 
engraving, lies in the fact that it is of a compact form and 
agreeable to the eye, while the door opens with such slight 
resistance that one would scarcely notice it, excessive force re- 


quired to open doors being most objectionable. The check is 
noiseless in working, and the checking power is regulated with 
a small thumb screw by which the door can be adjusted to 
close at any speed required, although slamming is entirely pre- 
vented. The arms are connected by means of a ball joint 
which prevents the motion from binding in case the door drops 
on its hinges or swings out of line ; and there is a screw adjust- 
ment provided by which the length of the arm can be altered to 
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suit mouldings of varying projections. The closing or spring 
power can readily be increased, decreased or removed entirely 
without disarranging any other part of the check. The checking 
power is under direct control, being governed by a small regu- 
lating valve, which can be easily and quickly adjusted so as to 
close the door at any speed desired, and which renders slam- 
ming of doors impossible. The spring has a further claim to 
the attention of architects and builders on the ground of price, 
for Messrs, Winn & Co. are ‘enabled to supply them at a very 
reasonable rate, and the name of Winn & Co. is sufficient 
guarantee'that the quality of the workmanship will be good. 


MESSRS. WRIGHT, SUTCLIFFE & SON, of Globe Sanitary 
Works, Halifax, have introduced to the trade their “ Champion ” 
combination water- closet, which is in pedestal form, but con- 
structed on the wash-down principle. For solidity and strength 
it will compare favourably with any in the market. The 
material chiefly used in the manufacture is extra strong fireclay, 


a 
| v 


obtained from one of the best-known sources, porcelain 
enamelled buff outside and white inside. It has a straight back 
outlet, and possesses a good water-sea], which makes it most 
reliable and certain against sewer-gases. The cup of the basin 
always retains a water depth of 5 inches. When flushed, the 


of the trap, insuring a complete clearance therefrom. The © 
force of the water is not impaired, but, by a peculiar arrange- 
ment in construction, the water. is conducted to play on the trap 
immediately it enters the basin. The closet has already 
received the approval of a large number of architects, sanitary 
engineers, builders’ merchants, plumbers, &c. It is specially 
adapted for use in outside buildings, public works, barracks, 
factories, warehouses, schools, prisons and other places where 
strength, durability and cleanliness are a desideratum. We 
are informed that Messrs. Wright, Sutcliffe & Son have been 
favoured with orders from a number of local boards and other 
public bodies, who express their satisfaction with the efficient 
working of the closet. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


WE have received from’ Mr. W. H. Harling a new and 

revised catalogue of mathematical drawing and surveying 
instruments containing no less than 68 pages. The explana- 
tion evidently is that every possible want of architects, 
engineers and surveyors has been considered and provided for, 
including colours, inks, papers, pencils, brushes. With regard 
to drawing and surveying instruments, such perfection has been 
attained that it is remarkable to find that prices have not : 
increased along with perfection. Of late years also numberless - 
instruments have been invented and manufactured, enabling 
work to be done more rapidly and with greater ease and pre- 
cision ; and in these days of competition, when professional 
men have to work mostly against time to secure and to keep 
business, these supplemental instrumental aids practically can 
no more be dispensed with than the modest equipment that no 
surveyor nor architect can dispense with. We invite our ° 
readers to obtain the catalogue and examine it for themselves. ~ 
It may be remarked that the prices given are stated to be 
strictly for cash, and were it not so it would be difficult to see 
how the manufacturer would make a profit. The clinograph is 
a new patent drawing instrument, especially for the use of 
draughtsmen, architects, students, designers, &c. Used in con- 
junction with the T-square, it is an aid in machine drawing, 
geometrical drawing, and for symmetrical figures, graphic 
statics, &c. The details and illustrations of the patent cone- 
fitting drawing instruments can be consulted with advantage, 
being English-made for English students; durability and 


force of the water is brought to play directly on to the contents | accuracy in these has been combined also with low prices. 
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Art Metal-work.—Messrs. Townshend & Co., of Bir- and inall brass. The two first-named styles are of wrought- 

_ mingham and London, have just issued a supplementary list iron, with gold-colour brass mounts and enrichments. Messrs. 
of their latest productions in art metal-work. It is No. 4 of Townshend & Co. trust that the designs, by reason of their 
a series of illustrated supplementary lists published from time freshness and originality, will claim the popular favour. 
to time to give early information of their newest goods. The Believing there would be a demand for a style of work to 
list, which contains Over 30 pages, is in itself a highly artistic | harmonise with the white wood furniture now become popular, 
production. Altogether independent of the illustration of art 
metal-work, it is a sample of ornamental printing. Messrs. 
Townshend & Co., we should mention, have a special claim on 
our attention, as they particularly lay themselves out to make 


their work harmonise with the style of architecture adopted by 
the architect of the building. The illustrations in this list 
show novel designs in electric fittings, comprising electroliers, 
electric brackets, electric girandoles and piano sconces, electric 
pushes, electric toilette glasses, electric music-stands, electric | 
table and floor lamps, electric trumpet for dinner call, electric they can show articles in almost every department jin 
gongs, electric table bells, &c. These, from the high-class white and gold, and these are of wrought-iron, covered with a 
character of the design, deserve special attention. The artistic specialand } permanent white enamel, and with gold-coloured brass 
gas-fittings include chandeliers, brackets and lanterns. They enrichments, the whole being effective and artistic. The black 
are made in various eee tS Sy viz. white and gold, black and gold, and gold art metal-work is to supersede the combination of 
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black wrought-iron and brass, which is considered unsatisfactory kettle-stand, which is sure to prove a fashionable piece f furs 
compared with the rich effect produced by black and gold. niture. It consists of a very substantial stand, Suppox ing a 
Among the elegant designs for floor lamp one is peculiarly | table of plate-glass, ornamentally gilded on the underside for 
novel in treatment, viz. a Corinthian pillar lamp with polished | tea set, and with three smaller supplementary tables of the same 
material beneath. These glass tables can be washed without 
damage. On the centre pillar above the table hangs a Stand 
complete with elegant brass five-o’clock tea-kettle and teapot 
to match. This hanging stand can at pleasure be removed from 
the lamp and placed on the table. Above all is the oil lamp, 
with a patent regulation action for raising and lowering. 
Another shown has a shaped table of onyx stone for the tea-set 
beneath the kettle. Attention may also be called to novelties in 
floor and table kettles. Newdepartures will be found in connection 
with electric gongs, and the electric trumpet gong is expected to 
be‘largely in demand. Much that is novel in design for table call- 
bells is illustrated. Space obliges us to forego mention of many 
of the other novelties in the list, and we conclude without 
further comment by calling special attention to the pages 
devoted to the fireside suites and accessories. The accompany- 
ing sketches show :—The first, No. 3,410, in polished brass ; 
the second, No. 3,417, white and gold ; the next, No. 2,894, a 


polished brass floor lamp, Louis XV.; and the last, No. 3,356, 
onyx table. 


A SANITARY LAVATORY. 


THE sanitary arrangements at the Surveyors’ Institution have 
been remodelled, a new lavatory having been constructed by 
Mr. George Jennings, of Lambeth, and the completed work is 
considered to surpass anything to be met with in the metro- 
polis. Under the direction of the committee, the lavatory has 
been largely increased in size, the approaches improved, and 
the whole area excavated to secure an increased height of 
g inches. Old fittings, partitions and stone paving have been 
entirely removed, and the floors and walls of the lavatory 
apartments and adjacent lobbies covered with encaustic and 
enamelled tiles of ornamental and appropriate design and 
colour, in pleasing harmony with a handsomely moulded and 
panelled ceiling and cornice of polished pitch pine, which is an 
effective feature in the apartment. The partitioning and doors 
are similarly of pitch pine of selected quality, 2+ inches thick, 
while in the glazing matted tinted glass has been introduced. 
New water-closets have been constructed, the centre partition 
and sides of which are formed of polished slabs of “ Bleu 
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oak base and brass ornaments, the whole being a most 
elaborate piece of workmanship. The designs include exam- 
ples of Renaissance, Louis XV. and other styles. Another new 
departure is a white and gold floor lamp, combined with a 
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Belge” marble. The eae fixed in them is Mr, Jennings’s - ‘ 
latest production, and one altogether novel in many respects. | - 
Although consisting of a simple basin and +a oF the THE ROYAL SOUTH LONDON OPHTHALMIC OR EYE 
“pedestal” type, in one piece of porcelain and without HOSPITAL. 
mechanism of any kind, a large basin of water (area 12 inches ‘ 
by to inches by 6 inches in depth) is retained, whilst when | A VERY capacious and in all respects a most admirably 
flushed the entire contents are effectively removed by an ingeni- | planned and furnished institution under the above name was 
‘ous application of the principles of induced syphonage, the | opened on Thursiiay, the 15th instant, by H.R.H. the Duke of 
simplicity of which should be seen to be adequately appre- | York. H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, as chairman of the 
ciated and understood. The flushing cisterns, as well as the | reception committee, also took a leading part in the ceremony, 
closets, are of decorated porcelain and are ornamental in as did several other persons of distinction. 
design. The lavatory basins, of white porcelain relieved by a The building is situated in St. George’s Circus, facing the 
bold band of blue and gold, are of the Jennings “ Tip-up” | well-known Blind School, and gives quite an imposing appear- 
pattern, and fitted with his improved pattern “ Lift-out” bear- ance to that part of the neighbourhood. The length is con- 
ings to facilitate easy removal and the cleansing of the con- siderably over 100 feet, whilst the height is nearly equal. There 
tainer under, which is also of an improved “Anti-splash” are six floors, each having eleven windows ; each floor is self- 
pattern. These are fitted into handsomely-moulded and _ contained for its allotted work. The roof is of concrete, quite 
countersunk polished tops of “ Rouge Griotte” marble, and __ flat, and may be safely used for promenading by those whose 
supported upon a well-designed French-polished mahogany nerves are sufficiently strong to venture so high from the 
moulded and panelled frieze and underframing. The service ground. The walls are built of red bricks and terra-cotta, whilst 
taps are of highly-burnished aluminium, and having no surface | the whole structure from basement to roof is entirely and abso- 
plating to wear, are always capable of being kept in brilliant , lutely fireproof. The passages are floored in mosaic, with 
condition equal to new. A dressing-table e” swz¢e with the | wood blocks in the rooms. All the corners are rounded, there 
lavatory, with large bevelled plate mirror over, has also been , being no angles whatever. The electric light is all over the 
provided.” The urinals, as well as the other fittings, are of the | place, and the wires are carried down the ventilating shaft, an 
latest and most approved system, having Jennings’s “Club” | arrangement which effectively provides against all chances of 
pattern lipped basins fitted upon polished backs of “ Rouge | accident. The warming is done by hot water, whilst there is 
‘Griotte” marble, with divisions and cappings of “ Grande | not a single drain under any part of the basement whatever, all 
Rocher.” The foot-plates are of white vein marble, counter- | being carried outside. With respect to the entrances, there is 
‘sunk and dished to gun-metal hinged gratings, fixed imme- | one for the in-patients and another for the out-patients, each 
diately over and facilitating access to lead outlet trap beneath. | being distinctly separate. The staircases are in concrete. 
' The whole of the basins and bases of foot-plates are periodi- | There are quadruple handrails, one set for upwards and 
cally flushed at regular intervals by an automatic intermittent | another for downwards, so that partially blind people cannot 
flushing-tank supported on brackets on the wall above. The | meet upon the stairs. 
hot-water supply to lavatories is so arranged as to be in con- The water supply is laid on with as much care as long expe- 
‘stant circulation throughout even the branch services, so that | rience could devise. We must not omit to mention that, 
really hot water is instantly obtainable. The lavatory and | among many other features, there is an isolating chamber, into 
urinal wastes are in each case properly trapzed next each fitting, which patients are shown for medical examination who may 
and are so arranged in sections that the entire systetn can be be suspected of having some physical malady. One word 
swept out from end to end: Soil and waste pipes are venti- | with respect to the sewerage. As the basement is below the 
lated, and anti-syphonage pipes provided in connection with | level of high-water at spring tides, the drains are of suitably 
each trap. The work has been carried out under the direction larg dimensions to hold all that may be in them until the fall 
of the president, Mr. Charles J. Shoppee. The electric lighting | of the tidal water allowing the contents to flow away ; they 
has been carried out by Messrs. Pyke & Harris, of New Tothill | are all outside, so that there is no possible back action of sewer- 
Street, Westminster. | gas into the building. Such is a slight but intelligible outline of 
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his new building, which has been pronounced by those com- 
petent to form a correct opinion as a model hospital. 

The opening ceremony took place in the Surrey Theatre, which 
was very generously lent by Mr. Conquest for the occasion. We 
were informed that, furthermore, he offered his services to 
2id in every way that he could the. furtherance of the work in 
hand. The Duke of Cambridge made. a most interesting 
speech in introducing H.R.H. the Duke of York, who also 
spoke to the purpose. The opening act was very interesting. 
A model lock was upon a table on the stage, and a gold key of 
emblematic design being handed to His Royal Highness by 
Mr. Keith D. Young, the architect, the Prince, turning it in the 
lock, the circuit was closed, a signal cannon was fired by elec- 
tricity outside, and the theatre illuminated for taking a photo- 
graph. The Duke of Cambridge paid a high and well-merited 
tribute to the architect, Mr. Young, and Dr. McHardie, the 
chairman of the building committee. The formal proceedings 
being over, the doctor gave a most interesting lecture explana- 
tory of the pictures of the various parts of the hospital that 
were thrown upon the screen by the magic lantern, after which 
the proceedings terminated. The building has cost 5,000/., of 
which 2,000/. have yet to be raised. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE London County Council have lodged the Bill by which 
authority is sought for making of new streets and street im- 
provements, rebuilding of Vauxhall Bridge and the establish- 
ment of a ferry between Rotherhithe and Ratcliff. The cost 
of the new Central Street and subsidiary streets between 
Holborn and the Strand is estimated at 3,869,550/7.; the 
approach to Tower Bridge, 436,000/. ; the. widening of Wood 
Lane, Hammersmith, 47,215/.; Vauxhall Bridge, 484,000. ; 
Rotherhithe and Ratcliff Ferry, 83,coo/.; widening approach 
to south side of Woolwich Ferry, 3,0o00/7.; and there is added 
45,0007. for costs of sites for rehousing displaced persons, 
making a total of 5,327,765. In addition to the new Central 
Street from Southampton Row to St. Mary’s Church in the 
Strand, the Council propose to set back the railings around the 
church and throw into the widened roadway part of the 
enclosed ground at the west end of the church, to form a 
junction roadway at the southern end of Central Street, making 
a double junction with the Strand on the east and west side of 
St. Mary’s Church, and to remove the block of buildings 
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between Holywell Street and the Strand. A new or widened 
street following the line of Wych Street is to be made, which 
will form a junction with the new Central Street, and other 
streets are to be made from the latter street to the south-west 
end of Houghton Street and the south-western corner of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
approach there are to be widenings and new roads made, and 
the railings around St. Mary Magdalen’s Church, Bermondsey, 
are to be set back. A temporary bridge is to be erected at 
Vauxhall while the existing bridge is being demolished and the 
new one built, and over the new bridge power will be taken to 
lay tramways. The Bill provides that in settling compensation 
the Court “shall take into account any probable increase or 
other facilities or benefits or enhancements in value which 
result, in consequence of the improvements, to any other lands 
or property of the claimant.” The time for the acquisition of 
the property for the new Central Street improvement is limited 
to five years, and for the other improvements to three years. 
The Bill further provides for the imposition of an “improve- 
ment charge” upon adjoining property in respect of ali the 
works other than the Wood Lane widening, towards which 
work the Hammersmith Vestry contribute one-half the cost. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


THE Glasgow Association of the students of the above institu- 
tion haye just held their first general meeting of the session in 
the Institution Rooms, 207 Bath Street, Mr. Robert Robertson, 
vice-president, in the chair. The Chairman, in apologising for 
the absence of the president, Mr. W. R. Copland, mentioned 
that he had been good enough to send a few notes on failures 
in engineering works and what they taught us, the subject upon 
which it had been his intention to address the meeting. The 
President’s notes having been read, the Chairman in a short 
address drew attention to the important place electrical 
engineering was now taking in our midst, and to the influence 
it has in the engineering profession, A vote of thanks to Mr. 
Robertson for his address was proposed by Mr. Hogg and 
unanimously carried. Mr. E. G. Carey then gave a brief 
account of railways now in course of construction in Ireland 
which were promoted by the late Government with a view of 
providing employment and of stimulating industries in hitherto 
neglected parts. 
and Headford Railways, which are respectively 27 and 20 miles 
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in length, he described the route taken and the principal | that had been there erected. He thanked the plumbers. of 
objects of engineering interest. These lines will both be worked | Glasgow and the West of Scotland for their address. The 
by the Great Southern and Western Railway Company, and | Scotch plumbers, he knew, had always been celebrated for 
owing to the magnificence of the scenery cannot fail to induce | good plumbing, and it was with diffidence that he first came to 
a large tourist traffic. Scotland to lecture the craftsmen on the subject of bad plumb- 
ing. In reply to the kind address from the Edinburgh and 
East of Scotland District Council, again he would repeat that 
it was an especial honour to receive such an acknowledgment 
REGISTRATION OF “PLUMBERS, from the plumbers of Scotland. Their beautiful city of Edin- 
THE Lord Mayor received at the Mansion House a deputation burgh was the place where, if anywhere, sound sanitary work 
which attended to present addresses from the Corporations and | should prevail. It was only last year that he had the honour 
plumbers of Glasgow and the West of Scotland, and Edinburgh | of visiting some of the towns in the East of Scotland—-Dundee, 
and the East of Scotland. The addresses, which were beauti- | Perth, and St. Andrews—as the representative of the Plumbers’ 
fully illuminated, and enclosed in handsome leather cases, Company, and his reception was of the most cordial descrip- 
congratulated Mr. Alderman Stuart Knill on his’ accession to | tion. He trusted that the connection between Scotland and 
the high office of Lord Mayor of London, and conveyed the | London might not be confined only to plumbing, but that the 
thanks of the Corporations and plumbers of Scotland for his municipalities of all towns might be united in affection and 
warm support of the movement for the national registration of | regard. In conclusion, he again thanked the deputation for 
plumbers, expressing satisfaction at his election as Master of | their good wishes, and expressed the pleasure it afforded him 
the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, and the hope that the | to receive them as the representatives of a country in which, 
Plumbers’ Registration Bill may be entered on the Statute | on his mother’s side, he had so many relatives. The deputa- 
Book during his term of office. Among the signatures to the | tion then withdrew. 
addresses were those of Bailie Crawford, chairman of the 
Health Committee of the city of Glasgow, and Sir Douglas 
Maclagan, M.D., P.R.S.E., Professor. of Medical . Juris- 
prudence and Public Heaith, Edinburgh. The deputation SEWAGE WORKS AT WORCESTER. 
consisted of Bailie Guthrie (representing the Lord Provost of |} A LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry was held by Colonel 
Glasgow), Mr. W. Anderson (Glasgow Master Plumbers’ | Ducat on the 14th inst. at the Guildhall, Worcester, for sanction 
Association), Mr. J. McArthur (Edinburgh and East of | to carry out extensive works of sewage disposal. There have 
Scotland District Council), Councillor Davidson (Perth), | been two previous inquiries—one in 1887 for a process of treat- 
Mr. W. P. Buchan (Glasgow), and Mr. W. Rattray (District | ment with lime, which was rejected, and a second inquiry in 
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Council for Glasgow and the West of Scotland). 1890 for a process of treatment with lime and alumina, which was 
The Lord Mayor, in reply to the deputation, remarked that | also rejected as unsatisfactory by the Local Government Board. 
he had in the first place to offer his respectful thanks to the There was a large attendance at the Guildhall, and Mr. 


Lord Provost and the Corporation of Glasgow for their kind | Willis Bund, in opening the case for the Corporation, said that 
message to him. It was always a circumstance of which to be | the scheme now proposed differed in important respects from 
proud for the Lord Mayor to receive acknowledgment from the | those previously submitted. Firstly, the sewage was now to be 
_ great centres of municipal life in Scotland. It was especially | treated with ferozone instead of lime, and secondly, the effluent 
_ gratifying to him, who, from his connection with the Plumbers’ | was to be filtered through beds of polarite instead of going un- 
Company, had been brought so much in contact with different | treated. into the river, and he stated the scheme satisfied all the 
parts of that country. What the members of the deputation | conditions laid down by the Local Government Board. 
had been pleased to say he should treasure in his mind. In Mr. T. Hawksley, C.E., of Westminster, gave evidence 
answer to what had been said to him from Glasgow, he could | respecting the scheme, remarking that he had come to the con- 
say that it would give him great pleasure to renew his acquaint- | clusion that the Bromwich site was the only one available. 
ance with Glasgow, and inspect the important sanitation works Explaining his plan, Mr. Hawksley stated that he proposed to 
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provide for a population of 50,000, and that the works were 
designed strictly in accordance with the views and practice of 
the Local Government Board, and that they comprised a com- 
bined system of deodorisation, precipitation and filtration, and 
that he could not imagine a more complete system of treatment 
of sewage than that proposed. There would be no odour or 
nuisance to anyone. 

Evidence was given in support of the scheme by Mr. J. C. 
Melliss, C.E., Dr. Mabyn Read (medical officer of health), Mr. 
S. G. Purchas (city surveyor), and Mr. F. Candy. 

Mr. W. Bund, replying on behalf of the Corporation, said 
there was practically no opposition, and he contended that the 
Corporation had now dealt with all the requirements of the 
Local Government Board, and that the works when completed 
would be as perfect as, if not more perfect than, any yet con- 
structed in the country. 

The inquiry then closed. The result of the inspector’s report 
to the Local Government Board is awaited with much interest. 


WIRE ROPES FOR DERRICKS. 


IN a letter referring to the collapse of a derrick on Ludgate 
Hill, Messrs. Ransome & Rapier say :— 

The long pole or jib, usually 50 feet to 60 feet long, and 
itself weighing a couple of tons or so, is usually held to the 
mast or vertical portion of the framing by a chain, which is 
wound up or paid out in order to vary the radius of the long 
arm or jib. Now, if that chain were to break, nothing can 
prevent the jib falling dowr with a crash into the street below. 
This chain ought to be replaced by a steel wire rope, because 
the most careful examination and even testing of a chain will 
not always discover a fault. It is not uncommon, when a chain 
breaks, to hear it stated that it had lifted a far heavier load the 
day before. We have known a chain lift ro tons one day and 
break with a 2-tons load the next day. 

A steel wire rope, on the other hand, is much more trust- 
worthy, because it always gives timely warning of any defect. 
It consists of many strands, and these do not all give way at 
once ; but, if any one strand does break, it generally frays out, 
and the beginning of mischief is thus rendered visible to the 
eye long before the stage of danger approaches. The best 
practice is to have two such ropes for the derrick jib, both in 
constant use, and either of them of ample strength to sustain 
the whole load. 


F 


Our own practice, for many years, has been to use such 
ropes for all lifting purposes, whether it be in the smallest crane ~ 
or in the great Titan cranes for lifting 50 tons. Such ropes are- 
so inexpensive that they can be applied with a factor of safety 
of ten to twenty times the working load ; and, when so used, ° 
they last many years, without giving any anxiety to the user, 
and with absolute safety to the passers-by. There are other 
advantages attending their use, but the public safety is the 
point on which we now desire to fix attention. . 


PATENTS. 


[ZAis List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- — 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

22204..John Inwood, for “Ventilation of windows without 
draught.” 

22240. Ockwell Hawkins, for “ Safety apparatus for cages. 
and hoists.” 

22243. Jolin Terry, for “An improved metallic tubular 
padlock.” 

22290. William Henry Duncan, for ‘‘ Improvement in chim- 
ney-tops, and in the manufacture of the same.” 

22303. Daniel Atkinson and John Kaye, for “ Window 
sash-fastener.” 

22448. William George Arthur, for “An improved spring 
clutch, applicable to adjustable wrenches, cramps, and for like- 
purposes.” 

22459. Albert Edward Bayley, for “ Improvements in fire- — 
escapes.” 

22476. The Bostwick Gate and Shutter Company, Limited,. 
and William Edwin Williamson, for “ Improvements relating 
to lift-gates.” 

22489. Carl Berle, for “ An improved door-closer.” 

22541. John Watson Spencer, for “Improvements in fire- 
grates or fireplaces.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ST. PANCRAS.—jan. 2.—Designs are invited for Proposed 
Municipal Buildings. Premiums of 100, 50 and 25 Guineas. 
Mr. T. Eccleston ” Gibb, Clerk, Vestry Hall, Pancras Road, 
N.W. 

WAKEFIELD.—Feb. geuigyayae are invited for the Erection 
of Council Chamber, Committee’ Rooms and Offices. Mr. F. 
Alvey Darwin, Clerk of the Peace, West: Riding Offices, Wake- 
field. Premiums of 200/.; 10o/. and 5c/. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


_ACCRINGTON.—For Extension of the Globe Works. Mr. 
Henry Ross, Architect, Birch Street, Accrington. 

BANSTEAD.—Jan. Glare: Building Porter’s Lodge and 
Alterations to Workshops at Schools. Messrs:7 Aww ca 1G. 
Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

BEDMINSTER.—Jan. 6.—For Enlargement and Alteration 
of Knowle Infant School. Mr. Maynard Froud, Architect, 
3 St. Stephen’s Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

BEIGHTON.—Jan. 5.—For Erection of Railway Station 
Buildings, &c.. Mr. Oliver S. Holt, Secretary, London Road 
Station, ° Manchester. 

BRIGHTON. —Jan. 12. -— For Building Public Abattoir, 
Supply and Erection of Machinery and ‘Fittings, and other 
Works in Connection. Mr. Francis G. C. May, Engineer, 
‘Town Hall, Brighton. 

- CARDIFF.—Dec. 31.—For Construction of Market, for a 
Limited Company. The Wool Company, Limited, Windsor 
Road, Cardiff. | 

CAYTHORPE.—Jan. 2.—For Enlargement of Class-room at 
Board School, Mr. H. Crampton, Bargate, Newark. 

CLAPHAM.—Dec. 31.—For Building Laundry at the London 
and South-Western Railway Servants’ Orphanage. The Chair- 
man of Committee, Orphanage, 76 Jeffrey’s Road, Clapham. 

CLAPHAM.—For Building Six One-Storey Shops and other 
- Works. Messrs. Lawson &- Donkin, Architects, Yelverton 
Chambers, Bournemouth. 

DARTFORD.—Jan. 6.— For gens to Coach-house and 
Stable, Long Reach. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, B.C. | 
*, DEGANWY,—Jan. 3.—For Building Cottage Residence and 
Two Semi-detached Cottage Residences. Mr. R. Grierson, 
Architect, Bangor. 

DUNDEE.—Dec. 30.—For Additions to Central © Police- 
station. Mr. Wm. Mackison, Burgh Peis He 79 Commercial 
Street, Dundee. 

Dv NSHAUGHLIN.—Jan. 3.—For Badiee Dispensary and 
Residence. Mr. A. Scott, Architect, Navan. 

.-EAST GRINSTEAD.—Jan. 2. a or Constructing Sewers and 
Forming Roads. Messrs. J. D. & H..E. Matthews, Architects, 
II Dowgate Aiko EC. 

‘EVESHAM, he 4.—For Erection of Police Station Build- 
ings, Petty Sessions Room, &c. Mr. Henry Rowe, Connty 
Surveyor, Worcester Chambers, Pierpoint Street, Worcester. 


FFRIDDOEDD.-Jan. 4.—For Building Residence. Mr. 
Robert Grierson, Architect, Bangor. 
GIRLINGTON.—Jan. 2..For Enlargement of St. Philip’s 


Schools. Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects, 99 Swan 


Arcade, Bradford. 


“GOLDEN zt ANE. es 13.—For Works af ayy Pana 
Cleaning, &c., at Warehouse, known as Manchester Buildings, 
forthe Vestry “of St. Luke. The Surveyor to the Vestry, Vestry 
Hall,:City Road, E.C. 

GRAVESEND. ae .16.—For Building Board School. 
Geo. C. Hammond; 23 Harmer Street, Gravesend. 

Hiperceoume “sans 14.—For iA leepatione and Additions 
to the Hare and Hounds Inn. Mr. Raymond Berry, Architect, 
Arcade Chambers, Halifax. 

HORNSEY.— Jan. 6.— For Constructing Stoneware Pipe 
Sewer. Mr. T. de Courcey Meade, Local Board Offices, 
Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HORNSEY.—Jan. 9.—For Sewering, 
Roads.. Mr. T. de Courcey Meade, ‘Local 
Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

ILKESTON,—Jan. 1.—For Building Hospital. 
Hunt, Architect, 36 Station Road, Ilkeston. 

KENDAL.—Jan. 4.—For Building the Castle Foundry Works. 
Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

KENDAL.—For Building Superintendent’s Residence, Police 
Offices, Cells, &c. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

LEEDS.—Jan. 2.—For, Extension of Horse and Jockey 
Hotel. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—Jan. 5.—For. Erection of Refuse-destructor 
Buildings, with Engine and Dynamo House, Boiler House, 
Workshop, Offices, &c. Mr. E.G. Mawbey, Bovough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Leicester. 

MALAHIDE.—Jan. 4.—For Building Dispensary. Mr.Charles 
M. Tuite, Architect, Dalmont Cottage, Drogheda. 

MILLOM.—Dec.. 31.—For Building Police Station. 
G. D. Oliver, County Architect, Carlisle. 

MISKIN.—Jan. 4.—For Building School for 230 Children. 
Mr. A. C. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 

MOUNTPOTTINGER.—Dec. 31.—For Building Lecture Hall 


Mr. 


Paving and Making 
Board Offices, 


Mr. C. W. 


Mr, 


and Classrooms. Mr. Hunter, Surveyor, 4 Waring Street, 
Belfast. 
NEATH.—Jan. 2.—-For Building Schools. Mr. T. C, 


Wakeling, Architect, 50 Glebeland Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 

NORTHAMPTON.—YFor Alterations to Gentlemen’s: Rooms, 
St. Andrew’s Hospital. Mr. C. Dorman, Architect, 51 Abingdon 
Street, Northampton. * ; 

NOTTINGHAM.—For Building Three Pairs of Semi-detached 
Villa Residences. Mr. Gilbert S. Doughty, Architect, 
14 Fletchergate, Nottingham. 

OXFORD,.—Jan. 3.—For Building 
Marston Street. The Town Clerk. 

PENYGRAIG.—Dec. 3t.—For Additions to Board School 
and Building Infants’ School, Williamstown. Mr. J. J. Evans, 
C.E., Penarth. 

PORT GLASGOW. aaa 
Washhouses. Mr. J. B. Stewart, Architect, 
Greenock. 

RiIPON.—Jan. 7.—For Building Mechanics’ Institute and 
Technical School. Mr. George Styan, Architect, St. Helen’s 
Chambers, Davygate, York. 

STAMFORDHAM.—Jan. 7.—For Building Police Station. 
Mr. John Cresswell, County Architect, Moot Hall; Newcastle- 
on- Tyne. 

TOTLAND Bay.—Jan. 4.—For Constructing Sewers. 
W. Lidstone, 12 Victoria prycet Westminster, 5.W. 

TREDEGAR. — Dec. 30.— For Building "Model Lodging- 
house. Mr. W. S. Williams, 1 Elmwood, Tredegar. 

, WANSTEAD.—Jan. neo or Building Board School, ~ Mr. 
J. T. Brassey, Architect, 70 Bishopsgate . Street Within} E.C. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.—Dec. 31.— For Pulling-down and 
Re-erecting Shops. Mr. J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer. 

WESTON-SUPER-Ma4RE. — Dec. 31.— For Building Three 
Houses. Mr. W. J. Spencer, Architect, 12 James Street, 
Weston-super- Mare. 


Branch Dispensary, 


Figs O0s ¢ Building Public Baths and 
2 Hamilton Street, 


Mr. 
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WILLIAMSTOWN.—Dec. 31.—For Building Infant School CROYDON— continued. ee 
and Additions, &c., to Board School. Mr. J. J. Evans, C.E., | For Building Administrative Block, for Proposed Isolation 

Penarth. : Hospital, Croydon. 

WINDSOR.—Dec. 31.—For Erecting Staircase, Town Hall. Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth . : h £2030 O80 

Mr. G. H. Long, 4 Park Street, Windsor. dhirg f J. & C. Bowyer, Upper Norwoo 2 «£1,990. 0 4e@ 
WORCESTER.—Dec. 31.—-For Building. the Victoria Insti- Sedgwick, Croydon . . F i : + 2,984 0 0 

tute. Messrs. J. W. Simpson & E. J. Milner Allen, Architects, Lascelles & Co., London . : ‘ : 54,073 0 9 

10 New Inn, Strand, W.C. Bryan & Son, South Norwood . : ; - 1,949 0 0 

J. H. Jarvis, Surbiton ‘ : ; : 553939 0.0 

Akers & Co., South Norwood | ; x +| GHOZGe 0-40 

ERS J. Smith & Sons, South Norwood . ; . DO a 

TENDERS. G. H. Martin & Co., Croydon . : ; . 41,850 como 

SpE Young & Lonsdale, Herne Hill : ‘ . 5, 820n name 

BEVERLEY. E..P. Balled& Co.,"Croydan) in. : : . 1)793) nee 

For too Feet of Piling on the South Side of the Beck, Beverley. D. W. Barker, Croydon . . 4 i » (4,765) omme 
HARRISON (accepted) . . ° : . -£200 0 Oo J. O. Richardson, Peckham. : ‘ on L727 tee 
Porier (withdrawn) 6. a os a 187 16 Ol” Page, Croydon ©. 
CAMBRIDGE. A. BULLOCK, Croydon (accepled)  . ‘ -  T,659° ems 

For Basement and Foundation Works for Proposed Municipal Iron Buildings for Wards. 

Buildings, Cambridge. Wrinch & Sons, Ipswich . ; : : . ‘13,820; 1 Oso 
J. Parnell & Sons, Rugby oF ae oh) Pe pon aoe EEOOR 0 0 FNorth &.Sons,; Southwark .. © .. 4 "Gp son ome 
Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge . : : : 983 0 oO A. Bullock, Croydon. . , ¢ : , 4,238) cue 
W. Sindall, Cambridge . F H 7 : 9527 Of 0 J. Clarke, Croydon . A : : : -! 1228- -O tiem 
Coulson & Lofts, Cambridge . . . . 943. 9 O Blackwall Galvanised Iron Company, Blackwall 1,205 o o 
C. Kidman, Cambridge . - ‘ ; : 93730/-0 J. Gibb & Co., London. . : : ; Bros ofon 
E, & F. Mills, Cambridge ; : : ; 22) 7400) W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey. : 2) M5 ¥34* OOF 
J. Willmott & Sons, Cambridge. : : 920 0 0 HUMPHREYS, Knightsbridge (accepted) . » AL PEGA) Oo 
W. SAINT, Cambridge (accepted) . ‘ ‘ 884 0 oO ; ae A 
aed Wi tS 3 ridg 3 3 ; 546 O : 
Pactheday Se nons Capa aae oAg: CO For Repairs, &c., to Dromin Church. Mr. J. DOHERTY, Archi- 
CROYDON. P tect. 

For Superstructure of the proposed Town Hall, Municipal J. Deneen, Bruree F : ) : . . £123 To. o 
Buildings and Free Library, Croydon. Mr. C. HENMAN, ‘T. F. Walsh, Kilmallock . ‘ : 7 122 0000 
Architect. N. GAFFNEY, Kilmallock (accepted) . : 21S" oes 

J. Allen & Sons, Kilburn. : : ; £67,250 0 oO M. Casey, Bruff , p F 4 . : .° Fé, 16°) 

W. Johnson & Co., Wandsworth Common  . 66,900 0 o 1 haem 

erate sas ae es ‘ a For Building Four Houses near the Old Church, Lightcliffe. 

S. Page, Croydon . , ‘ : ; . 64,921 0 0 Mr. J. F. WALSH, Architect, Halifax, . 

Smith & Sons, Norwood Junction . , fs 095397 =) Oxtte Accepted Tenders. 

S. & W. Pattinson, Whitehall . ; 3 H.03,170- O'S 0 S. Mitchell, Hipperholme, mason. 

Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . 5 : $4 62,9000. 0.0 Skinner Bros., Lightcliffe, joiner. 

W. H. Lascelles & Co, Bunhill Row. C0167 DBLED LO J. Wood, Brighouse, plumbing. 

J. O. Richardson, Peckham. : : a5 0,5 Cano O J. Marshall, Hipperholme, plasterer. 
Consideration deferred. | J. Smithers, Great Horton, slater. 


PERFECTION: ; 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


Rost. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easilv and safely 
manipulated by Ropt. ADAMS’s 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 


D 


in 


el fis | 
glu 


ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, c 
Conservatories, &c. Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 
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The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., | lH 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. ip 


SPECIALTIES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture | ra/ 
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No. 190._New aua' spooim, syuna section § - 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Oasement 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. - 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 


Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames, Architectural and other Metal 
ork, &c., &c. 
| i 


ROBT. ADAMS, | 
Building Trades Emporium 67 Newington Causeway, London, §.£, "'¥* ticanvemxeawnere tne epacets tneumetont 


5 . for anything else, This Bolt is neat strong, — 
Telegrams:—** Robert Adams, London.” and reliable i ree j 
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HALIFAX. 


oats : LONDON — continued. 
For Building Technical College, Hopwood Lane, Halifax. 


For New Premises, George Street, Manchester Square, for 


A, Foster, excavator and mason j Hs . £6,200 0 Oo Messrs.. A. Emanuel & Sons, Limited. Mr. G. DREW 
J. Fleming, carpenter and joiner, F bar 2. £500. O10 Architect, 21 Breakspeare Road, St. John’s. Mr, W. 
Rushworth & Firth, plasterer . ; . Reeri2S 72010) 10 EVERSDEN, Surveyor, 27 Southampton Buildings Chancery 

J. Berry, iron and steel. ; ® : 946 0 oO Lane. ie 
J. Naylor & Son, plumber, &c. . fe Serio Yerbury . : , . : : : - £18,100 -o) Lo 
G. Greenwood & Son, concrete ‘ erite 341 9 IO Bywaters. ; : ° . : F A 17,450 Onno 
J. Holdsworth, heating apparatus i . 330% 0: 10 Mowlem & Co, : 5 - : ; 17,369 (omar) 
T. W. Greenwood, Birmingham, ventilators , 128 10 6 F. & H. Higgs , : 17,320 °o Oo 
Spencer & Son, painter , . ° , : 90 0 O Higgs & Hill . . , 17,284 0 0 
—- Clark & Bracey rs 5 16,556 0 Oo 
Total , a » 12,409 19° 4 B, E. NIGHTINGALE (accepted ) 16,195 0 Oo 
H. B. Oldrey . , i ‘ 4 + 115,450 (0 wo 

LLANDAFF. 

For Building Factory, Llandaff, for the Match Manufacturing | For Building New Premises in Sloane Square, Chelsea, for Mr. 
Company, Limited, Cardiff. Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, D. H. Davies. Mr. F. G. KNIGHT, Architect, 6 Great Col- 
27 Park Street, Cardiff. Quantities by Architect. lege Street, Westminster. Quantities by Mr. Fredk. R. 

A. Berridge, Cardiff . : : - = £13507, 0 0 SMITH, 6 Great College Street. 
H. Smith, Penarth . - “ o 3.222. ONO Shepherd 4 3 : : ; w4,13,260. 'o a 
F. Ashley, Cadoxton. : 6 TOA Loa O Lathey Bros. . : é Bigs ty bail 247 COW Olean 
D. Davies, Cardiff . j ‘ ea 1 5Ou Ov lO Bywaters. 5 : : é ; “ubai500 , Guo 
E. F. Richards, Barry Dock é rapOde ars 7 Stimpson. 12,400 0 Oo 
Jones Bros., Cardiff . ‘ : : : aA Oook On 0 Colls & Son : ; : ord agen :Ol0 a 
ET. Hatherly, Bristol  . : : : 442,005. O10 B, E. NIGHTINGALE (accepted ) : -* ZIG 30770. FO 
Rema; Cardi (4,2 Bint heey 58's 2,080 «7 tO Chaae Wall ye See Pe hate - s+) TY,55O" 7010 
Pepas eM : : ; F Reg OL er enares Macy: Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Tower Public-house 
. J. Davies, Cardiff. ‘ ; : : aes 050M On On be AW p Pridgeikuad iach P ji 
eC Newby Cardi Z ; ; 8 ak ri 75 Westminster Bridge Road, for the New City of London 
D. C. JONES & Co Gloucester (accepted ) 2,637 0 0| Pac wery Gowpayy Liter: 
.C. ") Rae 7s Hoare & Soni. Fe. foe Pes > Le 6 ee 
Patman & Fotheringham . 5 « “6,350.00 
F ‘ st py. Greenwood ; 6 348: oO 
or Erection of proposed General Offices, Workrooms and (es ee bowel 
Receiving Wards, &c., at Poplar, for the Guardians of the Bente es a 1259 ees 
root ? y ’ B. E. Nightingale 6,19210.% O 
Poplar Union. Messrs. WALTER A. HILLS &. Son, Smith se cone: ee 9 
Architects, 149 Bow Road. Quantities by Mr. Henry Leek & nsioyd ae Sed 
Poston, F.S.1I., 39 Lombard Street. 2 - . - 6,100 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop . ° § : . £25,600 0 o For Removal of Old Brick Sewer and Construction of about 
Perry ’S& Co. ./. d , : : * 25,120 0 0, 620 lineal feet of 18-inch Pipe Sewer, with Manholes, 
John Mowlem & Co. : 24550427 O60, | Ventilators, &c., Crondall Street, Hoxton, for the Véstry of. 
J. O. Richardson : 5 i 2432 O Oo St. Leonard, Shoreditch. 
Mark Patrick & Son ; i t «24,270 0 Oo}; E, Parry, Walham Green . ‘ : ‘ . £920 702-0 
W. H. Lascelles & Co. . ee 23,998 0 o; Mayo & Co., Brixton : 5 ade af. 725 OO, 
Joseph Holland F ‘ 23,990 0 0; J.R. Hunt,Bow Common , : : : 2 OF 5 Ota@ 
W. SHURMUR (accepted ) 233593. 0% © T. ADAMS, Wood Green (accefied ) : .). GSO LaCEEG 


THE DENSMORE. THE MANGOTSFIELD 


re == 


to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST. TVPEWRITER. PENNANT: STONE 


ay 


rH Oo s. 


MEG 


for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not| 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics, 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGHABLE, are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge—thus one DENSMORE per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machines. 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK. | 
If yourequireanythingin TypewritingSupplies, 
give usa calland look over ourstock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of MTypewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best. Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
51 GCRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


(BRISTOL GRANITE). 
Hard as Granite, tut Non-Slippery. 


No Stone gives such gatisaction for 


STEPS, LANDINGS, ENGINE BEDS, 


Sinks, Troughs, Plinths, Bases, Girder Beds, 
and Architectural Work generally. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR STREET. WORK. 
References to Urban and Local Authorities in all 
parts of the Kingdom. 
Quarries—Mangotsfield, Winterbourne, and Frenchay. 


Prices on application to Manager, 
WALTER PAYNE, 
The Mangotsfield Pennant Stone Company (Ltd.), 
DOWNEND, BRISTOT. 


a a ow 


BUILDING IN WINTER. 


ANDALL’S SOLUTION FOR MORTAR 


Hardens it as Cement, and will Set in any Fros4. 


Tuition Free to Shorthand Writers on application 
. at Office. Telephone No, 11821. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


}. @ >is Vis we 


IMPORTER, OF CANADIAN PINE DOORS AND 


For Prices and Particulars, address RANDALL'S HARDENED 
STONE Co., KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 
Ll 


MOULDINGS, 9 


SASHES, DOORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WOOD TURNERY, NEWELS, BALUSTERS, &c. 


BOARDS for PACKING CASES, and SMALL BOXES for CONFECTIONERS, &c., Cut to Order. 


Timber Yard and Steam Saw Mills:—LUTON GROVE, WALTON ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


TELEPHONE NO. 3743. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 


Patent Dise-Key System. 


Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 
; and Plan. . 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
FLOORING COMPANY, 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
Price Lists and Samples on application. 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 


5874 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 


not 
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LONDON—continued. 
For Alterations ane. Additions to No. 17 Pall Mall East, forthe 
Imperial Live Stock Association, Pall Mall. 


W..H. Clark 2,824% O12 10 
C. Wall 2 8:2 250740 
Rosenburg 2,705 15 Oo 
Bik. Nightingale 4 A ; - 2 12538). Or0 
Lilly & Lilly «. 4 ; : 5 3 , 2,349, 0 "0 
Lascelles : ; : ; 423260 0: AD 
F. J. Brierley , ; , ; PL 213id | OngIG 
J. Banks . ‘ ; ; 5 ; : P eigcotio wo 
Scrivener’. . ; 2139 10 40 


For Alterations, ae to the Prince of W wes Bec rhouse, 


Brixton. Mr. W. G. INGRAM, 44 Theobald’s Road. 
White & Co. : 2250 
B. E. Nightingale : : 5 : : e325" 10, RO 
Rowe : : : : ; 5 oh 3300) COnNO 
Knight. : 5 5 ‘ see sO 
Mid- Kent Building Company : 27 OMIOMEO 
Puttick : , 3 : eT 2/5 moO 


MALDON. 
For Building Offices, High Street, Maldon, for Messrs. Ortte- 


well & Son. Mr. P. °M.. BEAUMONT, Architect, Maldon. 
E. West, Chelmsford ‘ MEL OTAEIO © 
A. Baxter, Maldon ; Coy 10 ene 
J. Dines & Son, Maldon . : 906 . 7,0 
J GozzeETT, Maldon (accepted ) 900. 0° Oo 
TRADE NOTES. - 
THE name. of the well-known: firm: of “Measures Bros. & ' 


Co.” has been altered to “ Measures Bros., Limited,” by which 
name the firm will henceforth: be known. In inviting the 
attention of .our readers to this change of name consequent on 
the firm having been registered as a limited company on the 
19th inst., we take the opportunity of wishing the firm under its 
new title as much success in the future as it has achieved in the 
past. 

A STAINED-GLASS window has been presented to the parish 
church, Saltley, by Mr. J. V. Dyson, of Saltley. .The subjects 
represented are “ The Crucifixion ” and “ The Ascension,” with 
a structural canopy and base. At the base is the. following 

inscription :—“In memoriam of Eliza Dyson, who. died 


| Church, near 


November 24, 1868, in the forty-sixth year of her age; also of | 
Edwin Dyson,.who died September 21, 1892, aged forty+six 
years.” |The window has been designed and executed by 
Messrs. Winfields, Limited, successors to Camm Bros., who are 
also. commissioned to execute six windows for Ballysillan 
Belfast, and a floral window for the Hadden 
Memorial Church, Dublin. The subjects to be illustrated in 
the former windows are “The Nativity,” “ The Baptism,” “ The 
Agony in the Garden,” “Christ Bearing the Cross,” “The 
Entombment,”.and “ The Resurrection.” 


A LARGB illuminated turret-clock has just been erected at 
St. Luke’s Church, Kingston-on-Thames, containing all latest 
improvements, with four 7-feet skeleton cast-iron dials filled in 
with white cpal glass, and presenting a very neat appearance. 
Also an index dial in the ciock chamber, by which to adjust the 
outside hands, and an automatic gas apparatus attached to the 
clock for turning on and off the gas, all of which have been 
made and fixed by Messrs. Potts & Sons, of Leeds, 

A NEW pulpit was dedicated on Christmas morning by 
the Bishop of Dover (Suffragan of Canterbury) at All Saints 
Church, Whitstable, Kent, from the design of Mr. Charles 
Barry, architect, the work being executed by Mr. C. H. Mabey, 
sculptor, Westminster, the art metalwork being supplied by 
Messrs. Hart, Peard & Co. 


- VARIETIES. 


THE Government of India have sanctioned a water-carriage 
sewerage scheme for the town of Kurrachee, on what is known 
as the “ Shone” system. The first section of works comprises 
the drainage of the old native town, which is estimated to cost 
six lacs of rupees. 

AN inquiry has been held on the part of the Local Govern- 
ment Board at the Public Offices, New Swindon, to inquire into 
an application by the Local Board for sanction to borrow 
13,230/. for purposes of sewerage, sewage disposal and storm- 
water drainage, 3,985/. for works of private street improvement 
and 1,500/. for the improvement of Cambria Bridge and Road. 

AT Brighton a committee has been formed to collect funds 
for the proposed enlargement of Christ Church Schools. The 
estimated cost of carrying out the.plans is about 2,000/. . 

AN inquiry has: been held by the Local Covernhtert Board > 
relative to an application of the Goole Local Board for power 


MOVABLE TABLF TELEPHONE, TELEPRE 


Head Offices :— 


Ye GRIST 


Patent No. 5,008, 1890. 


INES ! 
& TURN ER. 


53 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Braneh Office: —61 Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘The Sphinx.” 
Telephone; and a new Automatic Switch for Intercommunication, ~ 

provisionally protected. 
Architects are invited to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &c. f 
All kinds of Installation Work executed with the highest class of materials and workmanship. } 


"ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS, > 4 


TELEPHONES !! 


A Patent Movable Tablee 


FIRE ALARMS, &c. Registered | 
PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. Beare as 


MANUFAGTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


GREAT. REDUCTION 


IN PRICE LIST OF 


eee GOTls ADJUSTMENT 


| FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 


The WILMOS is 
worked with a rod 


From 3s, 6d. each. 
‘Is admitted to be 
THE BEST ever put 

before the public. 


SILENS FOR 2 
FAN LIGHTS, 


If you have not already received our REDUCED 
PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please 
write for one. 


or endless cord. It 
is extremely neat, 
and can be fixed to 
open either top oz 
bottom, inwards or 


W. GR. 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 
226 High Holborn, W.C.; 
Glasgow ; and Silens Works, Bradford, 


outwards, no cutting 
away of frame re- 
quired. When work- 
ed with a rod is most 
efficient for Public 
Buildings, as the key 
can be loose. For 
Price Lists, Ilustra- 
tions and Testimo- 
nials, write as below. 


LEGGOTT, 


109 Hope Street, 


Telegraphic Address: **SILENS, BRADFORD.’ 


For Continuous and 
other Lights, Esti- 


raise and lower any Skylight. 


CAN 


These SKYLIGHT OPENERS 
sre unsurpaseed, from 4/9 each 
ff dimensions are given, we can 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 
DESPATCH ON 
STICKS ALWAYS ON HAND, 


mates given. 


RECEIPT OF ORDER. 


aie * WILMOS.” 
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‘to borrow 9,245/. for certain works, including a requisition for 
the loan of 4,000/. for the purchase of a site for a market hall. 

AN accident is reported from Mellor, near Blackburn. A 
number of workmen were engaged at the new Wesleyan Church 
‘completing the spire, about 60 feet high, when the upper part 
of the structure suddenly toppled over and crashed through the 
roof of the building. A plasterer named Bentley, who was 
working inside, was buried beneath the masonry and had to be 
taken to the infirmary. 

AT the meeting of the Llandudno Improvement Com- 
‘missioners a letter was read asking, on behalf of a syndicate, 
permission of the Board to construct an electric tramway along 
the Parade, connecting the Great and Little Orme’s Heads. It 
was objected by a member that the proposal could not be 
entertained, as they had not an inch of ground to spare in the 
place from what was required for the recreation of children and 
visitors. The consideration of the subject was deferred. 

AN inquiry has been held by an inspector of the Local 
Government Board at Hanley with reference to the application 
of the Town Council for sanction to borrow 21,000/., with a 
view to an installation of the electric light. The application 
was opposed by several members of the Town Council on the 
ground of the heavy indebtedness of the borough. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


WE have received an illustrated price list from Mr. John Met- 
calf, heating engineer, of the Arcade Works, Preston. Among 
the specialties dealt with are an improved ventilating coil. The 
mode of ventilation and warming the fresh air can be seen by 
referring to the sketches given inthe catalogue. There arealso 
shown an ornamental radiator, ventilating hot-water coil, plain 
and ornamental water coils and radiators, combination hot- 
water boilers, &c. In some introductory general remarks Mr. 
Metcalf says he is in a position to direct attention to some of 
the largest buildings in the country which are supplied with his 
system of hot-water heating, and he will be glad if indepen- 
dent inquiry be made at any of the places given in his list 
of references, feeling quite confident as to the result, it being 
his rule never to leave an installation of heating apparatus 
fitted up by him in any other than a perfectly satisfactory state. 
Mr. Metcalf considers that the prejudice often entertained 
against hot-water heating is due to the systems employed, 


which are too troublesome or too expensive to: keep in working 
order. He then: alludes to his own system, by which all 
unsatisfactory results are provided against, as he has en- 
deavoured to obviate, as far as possible, the mistakes evident in 
past systems. There can, he says, be no doubt but that the 
important subject of the heating of churches and other public 
buildings has of late years received a great deal more attention 
on the part of architects, engineers and others than was 
formerly paid to it. This is, in a large measure, due to the 
fact that great improvements have been made in recent years, 
whereby many of the objectionable features attending systems 
of heating by hot water have been removed, whilst at the same 
time a compact and effective apparatus can now be relied upon 
to give highly satisfactory results, with a comparatively slight 
expense in working, and little or no interference with architec- 
tural requirements and embellishments. 


NEW YEAR CALENDARS. 


THE Rugby Portland Cement Company are sending out, a 
handsome illustrated card to carry the usual sheets showing the 
days of the week and months in sequence. This company are 
manufacturers of cements, hydraulic limes, &c., and the jillus- 
trations, which include a representation of their works, and 
premises, are chiefly devoted to geological features. 

THE new patent calendar for 1893 sent by Messrs. Fletcher, 
Russell & Co., Limited, is a handy little date-recorder for 
office use to show the day of the week and month daily as. it 
occurs. Each leaflet bears an illustration of some one or other 
of the specialties manufactured by this firm. 

THE card with calendar attached published by Messrs. Joh 
Ellis & Sons may be called architectural in its get-up, having 
as a main feature a drawing of the Sheffield Town Hall, now in 
course of erection. This firm are manufacturers of cements, 
limes, &c. It need only be added that the calendar is printed 
in Lold type. The date of any particular day is seen ata 
glance. 

WITH a view of achieving novelty some calendars of this 
description used to be brought out with the days of tae month 
under the day of the week, which arrangement quickly intro- 
duced them to the waste-paper basket to make room for the 
more usefully-arranged calendars. We give this remark for 
wliat it is worth. 


SPRAGUE & Co., 
‘Lithographers, Engravers,, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

APLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 

- PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Mertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt. 5. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. - 
SPRAGUH’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped divected 
envelope. 


Ewarts 346 Ema 
| OP Bt ee ON. 
pe Lightning 4 

ATH ES Ge sér4 


SPOTTISWCODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


‘Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON E.C. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Oitive, 175 Strand, London, W.C. | 


in 5 Minutes. 


| 


i 


rt 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 
“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” for 

1893. 


Price 6d.; post, 7a. In Jeather,1s.; post, 1s. 1d. . 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED., 


|WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 
SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards. T-Squares, 


Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and E 


Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom — 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London-—Great New Street, Fleet Street, B.C. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861), 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
147 Strand, W.C. 


20,000 SUBJECTS ON VIEW. 


ESTIMATES, PRICE LISTS, CATALOGUES, &c. 


| 


h jerapher, 21 Cursitor Street, B.C. 


C. SIMPSON & CO. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY:-STEAM DRYING, 


SAW MILLS:— 
HEDON ROAD, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctiy Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain, 

Plans, &e., best style. 


HULL. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM 


far 


UANTITIES, &c,, ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technica 


accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices 


“ Quantities'’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5in. neat and strong 
front, at 2s. 6d. each: six for 12s. or made to order. Plang 
copied, reduced. enlarged, colouréd.—W, HARDAKER, Elactro- 
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TIMBER IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


ACCORDING to the report of ‘the United States Consul at 
Demerara the exports of timber from British Guiana in 1890 
amounted to 332,098 cubic feet, valued at 110,000 dollars, and, 
in 1891, to 312,801 cubic feet, valued at 96,330 dollars. This 
industry could be developed to almost any extent if the diffi- 
culty of the rapids were overcome, so that timber could be 
easily brought down from the interior. At present little or 
nothing can be done beyond the rapids, so that only a vety 
small portion of the country can be profitably worked. Another 
product of the forest is ballata, a kind of gutta-percha, which 
was exported in 1890 to the amount of 226,809 lbs. Shingles, 
firewood and charcoal are also exported to a small extent, 
principally to Barbados. The forests embrace a great many 
species of trees. The varieties of timber are, as a result, 
‘ numerous in colour—from dark red to almost pure white, and, 
in specific gravity, from nearly double that of water to less than 
half that of the standard liquid. The principal building woods 
are green-heart, mora and wallaba. The first is a most valuable 
wood, being classed with teak, either one of which may be 
exclusively used in shipbuilding, while its durable qualities are 
placed on a level with oak, only teak coming before it. It is 
heavy, very close grained, grey with a greenish cast, and may 
be obtained fifty or more feet in length. Under water and in 
the tropics it is superior to all other woods, house frames made 
of green-heart which are a hundred years old having been 
found still unperforated by worms. The mora is not so close- 
grained as green-heart, but it is almost equally durable. Its 
colour is reddish, and it may be obtained in as large dimen- 
sions as green-heart. Wallaba is a dark red wood with an 
unpleasant odour when new, very durable, but not obtainable 
in such large sized logs as those referred to above. Being 
easily split it is commonly used for making shingles, palings, 
cask and vat staves, &c. On account of its colour and smell 
it cannot be used for rum punchcons, but, after a little use, 
water makes no impression upon it. Other timbers are par- 
ticularly suited for special purposes, such as that of the bullet 
tree, which was formerly considered the only timber fit to be 
used for the arms and shafts of windmills. The silverbally is 
light and suitable for boat-building, from its containing a bitter 
element obnoxious to worms and barnacles. As to the woods 
suitable for furniture, these, it is said, will no doubt be better 
appreciated in other parts of the world when they are known a 
little better than at present. The native cedar, which is quite 
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different from the timber of trees of the pine family, is very 
usetul for wardrobes and cabinets, where its scent tends to keep- 
- away insects. Mahogany is not native to the colony, but the 
wood called Guiana mahogany is that of the carapa, commonly 
known as crabwood. It is not so dark in colour or so hard. in 
texture as mahogany, and, being more easily worked, is used 
for all kinds of furniture. 
but, as the peculiar dark marks are only found in the heart, 
only small logs can be obtained, rarely exceeding six inches in 
diameter. Purple-heart is unique, being of a pretty violet: 
colour when fresh or new, which, however, turns to a dark. 
brown after being worked up. There are many different 
varieties of furniture woods produced in British Guiana, and a 
list enumerating sixty-three distinct kinds was prepared for the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878. In the various woods every colour 
known is represented, from almost black, through browns and 
reds to deep and pale yellow, to almost white. They are, how-- 
ever, curiously free from irregular veining and knots, the marks. 
being almost uniform and in parallel lines, but they are not 
wanting in beauty. For panelling nothing can excel the nearly 


black wamara, contrasted with the pale green-heart or the 


lighter and more easily worked simarupa, which is almost 
white. At present the demand is so limited that many of the- 
fancy woods are difficult to procure, the woodcutters looking 
only for such timber as they know will command a market. 
If, however, a market were opened these could be collected as. 
easily as green-heart, mora and wallaba are at present. 


GEORGE MORLAND. 


ONE of the results of (the recent winter exhibitions in the 
Royal Academy is that the reputation of George Morland 
has been resuscitated ; perhaps it ought to be said that for the: 
first time the luckless painter has been elevated by the 
exhibitions to the position of a great master. His reputation. 
as now established does not depend upon factitious qualities. 
Morland was one of those artists who are endowed with the 
qualities which are necessary for a painter, and which were mani- 
fested by his success in imparting beauty to subjects that in 
other hands were likely to become repelling. It is too often 
imagined that Morland was one of those erratic phenomenal 
beings whose appearance is a puzzle, but the fact is that he 
might be cited as an exemplification of the law of heredity. 
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Among his ancestors was Sir Samuel Morland, who was an 
amateur artist as well as a mathematician, and his grandfather 
as well as his father were painters. The father appears to have 
failed in financial speculations, and after many unsuccessful 
efforts as a painter and picture-dealer he sank into poverty, and 
found it difficult to bring up his family, which consisted of 
three sons and two daughters. 

“George Morland, who was born June 26, 1763, displayed a 
precocity of talent which dazzled the careworn father and held 
out to him the promise of an expeditious means of retrieving 
‘himself from his difficulties. He imagined that he would have 
in his son a mine of unexplored wealth, yet it would be unjust 
‘to assert unequivocally, as has been done, that “ he avariciously 
pocketed the whole of the profits of his son’s productions.” The 
extreme family distress may have palliated, if it could not excuse, 
‘the exertions which were laid on his child. Had he lavished 
-on himself the earnings of the boy, he would have deserved 
contempt ; as it is, we have to regret his grasping ways, which, 
although directed to the maintenance of his family, was ill- 
judged, if not criminal. Young Morland became the prop of a 
declining career. He was deprived of the advantages of educa- 
tion, denied the recreation and the repose that were necessary 
to foster those powers on which so much depended, and the 
efforts which should be spontaneous, the easy effusions of an 
irresistible inclination, were often done by an unwilling hand, 
thus exacting from painful labour what love alone should supply. 
When the consciousness of dawning powers had ceased to give 
‘delight and the impetus of genius had been annulled by con- 
straint, it was necessary to uphold his industry by a stimulus 
that corresponded to his blunted feelings. The indulgences of 
tthe table were held out to the youth as incentives to exertion, 
and to insure a constant supply for the market created by his 
abilities he was immured in an ungenial studio till his allotted 
tasks were completed. 

Some of his early works attracted the attention of the 
Society of Arts, and collectors hastened to obtain the productions 
of this juvenile wonder. Success with Morland brought 
additions to his slavery ; with some truth he might have wished 
‘to be delivered from his friends. Allan Cunningham says that 
“his copies from pictures and casts were commonly sold for 
‘three half-crowns each ; the original sketches, some of them a 
little free in posture and not over delicately handled, were 
framed and disposed of for any sum from two to five guineas, 
according to the cleverness of the piece or the generosity of the 
purchaser.” 


BAXENDALE’S 


After such a childhood is it any wonder that Morland, from 
having Deen oppressed, had recourse to deception? He 
became discontented when he saw the profits which his family 
derived, and managed to obtain cash by the clandestine sale of 
drawings which he made without his father’s knowledge. In 
that way his labours were increased. When he could snatch 
a few moments of relaxation they were devoted to the society of 
associates whose company was exciting, but whose example 
was fatal; the bottle and the song pleaded with irresistible 
force to one who had been so long the companion of his own 
thoughts alone. Thus it was that before he had attained the 
age of sixteen he had already sown the seeds of that fatal habit 
which led to degradation and premature decay. 

The father having discovered the secret of the revels of his 
son, rather than lose so fertile a source of emolument unfor- 
tunately pandered to the bias of his son for sensual indulgences, 
and encouraged his spirit of wild revelry, allowing him to give 
full vent to his gross joviality in the vortex of dissipation 
which had suddenly burst upon him. George Morland 
dressed in the most foppish style, swore with unbounded 
gratification and drank with friends who won his esteem 
by their excesses. Although to some extent h2 was emanci- 
pated from his early thraldom, and allowed a_ greater 
portion of his gains, he still sighed for unbounded freedom— 
for the full means of gratifying his desires. Whether he deter- 
mined upon quitting his father’s roof, or was sent from home to 
seek his fortune, is uncertain, but at the age of seventeen he 
launched into the world on his own account. He owned 
a power to insure admiration, but wanted the qualities 
that command respect.. On gaining his liberty he proceeded to 
Margate, with the intention “of enjoying life and painting 
portraits.” But it could hardly be supposed that an artist who 
was most at home among low company could accommodate 
his views to the necessities of portrait-painting, and so little 
success did he meet with at Margate that he returned to 
London with several unfinished portraits and but little 
money. 

During the period of his apprenticeship to his father he 
was introduced to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and obtained per- 
mission to copy some of the President’s works. According to 
Brian, he studied but three nights at the Royal Academy. 
At Mr. Angerstein’s, where he was allowed to copy Garrick 
between Tragedy and Conzedy, he displayed his want of bree1- 
ing by refusing to join the family at their meals when solicited 
by them as a compliment to his profession—a polite attention 
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he returned by seeking: the company of servants, with whom, | piggery, and the sheepfold were his constant themes; yet he 
says Cunningham, “ he emptied his flagon, cracked his wild jest, | sometimes ventured into the region of moral illustration. 7e 
and was exceedingly happy.” -He also affected not to be able | Rewards of Industry and The Consequences cf Idleness are 
to paint while overlooked. attempts at conveying more than the mere surface of nature. 
The mind of every individual assigns itself a certain sphere | It cannot, however, be supposed that one whose conduct was 
of observation in proportion to the extent and cultivation of its | so at variance with decorum would delight in the silent repro- 
powers. It would be folly to undervalue the bent of a mind | bation of his favourite pursuits. His room was crowded with 
like Morland’s, which had enabled him to delineate with such | parasites, cunning and rapacious dealers, and all the varied 
exquisite skill the. hroad and characteristic features. of the | swarms that could profit by his prodigality or his talent ; he was 
country, but it is impossible to separate his character as a man | weak enough to be pleased with the grossest flattery, and im- 
from his character as an artist ; in the former, though he had | provident enough to accept the proffered assistance of those 
partly been the victim of circumstances, he had merited the | crimps of art who speculated in his talent to an unjustifiable 
lash of reprobation ; in the latter he assigned to himself a small | extent. The entreaties of his wife, a woman deserving a better 
domain in which he is without a rival. It seems strange that | fate, were utterly disregarded, and she was compelled to separate 
productions resulting from a necessitous and depraved mind | from him. 
should be untinged by aught of their origin ; we endeavour in Leading so improvident a life, he incurred debt, and was in 
vain to trace in these delightful transcripts of picturesque | fear of being arrested, the lynx-eyed dealers being ever on the 
nature the corroding influence of care or want; they are the | alert to grasp his latest production in payment of his heedlessly 
very types of a mind, not delicate, it is true, but of a healthy | contracted debts. It can hardly be supposed that with such 
vigour. He dashed off gems of art witha facility that was the | task-masters he was very scrupulous. A commission easily 
wonder of the initiated and the delight of his cronies, who | found its way into different hands when the lure of a few 
reverenced his genius as the rapid purveyor of their midnight | guineas was held out to the profuse painter ; and the uncon- 
carousals. scionable hawks by whom he was surrounded pounced. upon 
_ During his residence at Kensal Greea he became acquainted | anything bearing his stamp, heedless of right of possession or 
with Ward, the artist, whose sister he shortly afterwards | priority of claim. It is related that, having paid a visit to a 
married, bestowing his own sister, Maria, on his friend. The | gentleman in the country without the knowledge of his 
newly-married couples, full of the brightest views for the future, | associates, the dismay of his numerous creditors was of the 
took a house in High Street, Marylebone. It is too often a | most amusing intensity, their wily consciences whispering a 
dangerous experiment to endeavour to cement a bond of union |. final retreat from their clutches—some bewailing money 
by such strict fellowship: as is required-by a residence under | advanced; others lamenting unfinished productions; and 
thesame roof. Disagreements arose, and Morland took lodg- | others, again, in despair at the loss of so plentiful a harvest, 
ings in Great Portland Street, where the habits that had been | To their relief, however, he soon returned, and with him the 
only reposing during the early part ef his marriage, as if to | same ruinous scenes of rapacity and dissipation. He, how- 
regain their ascendency, burst forth with even increased vigour, | ever, shortly afterwards retired from the arena of his former 
tearing down the feeble barrier which matrimony and the | glory, satiated perhaps with the hireling worship of his jovial 
prospects of a reputable home had reared in vain. crew and the harrowing rapacity of his money-lending tempters. 
_ Some of his best productions appear to have been painted | In his seclusion he soon painted a few pictures which were 
in the years 1790, 1791 and 1792, when his joviality had reached | ushered into the best market by a bacchanalian friend, and the 
the acme. His works are reported to amount to about four | profits devoted to a new species of tippling, his former spirit of 
thousand ; indeed, such was the rapidity of his execution that | social revelry subsiding into the inveterate habit of solitary 
from the age of ten to that of forty he must have inundated the | drunkenness. It were a painful task to trace the gradual 
market with his productions. The wonder is that, with the | descent of this unhappy genius, and, finally, to display the 
craving that,urged him to labour, the artist should be so con- prostration of splendid abilities and the wreck of a vigorous 
spicuous, and not the manufacturer. The alehouse-door, the | constitution in the horrors of a gaol, with the tardy reproaches 
farmer’s halt, the cottager’s repose, the rustic stable, the | of an awakening remorse. 
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At length the hand of justice, or rather law, pounced upon 
the forlorn painter, and he who had so often successfully 
evaded the pursuit of its most skilful hirelings was lodged in 
the Bench ; but through the intervention of some friends, who 
still remained to him amidst all his errors, he was allowed to 
reside within the rules. Even now, when he had dared fate to 
do its worst, his talent soared beyond control ; his industry 
remained unabated, his freedom of hand unimpaired. But he 
was not free from his baneful craving, for his terms at this 
period seem to have been four guineas per day, “with his 
drink.” With but a glimmering of honesty he would have been 
enabled to pay all his debts and gain repose and fortune ; but 
the die was cast, he was irretrievably lost, save to the one 
spark that lingered in his mind, as if to preserve the piteous 
wreck from the gloom of despair. Visions of simple nature 
still hovered before him, as if to attract the exfant perdu from 
his degradation. When at length the Insolvent Debtors’ Act 
released his body from bondage, the announcement of liberty 
struck an ear that was callous to the privilege ; and he again 
appeared on the scene of his fame and depravity without a 
cheering voice to welcome him. To him the only freedom was 
the license of drunkenness ; it mattered not whether he were 
under his own roof‘or in the purlieus of a gaol. He rushed 
with insatiate fury to the solace of the bottle, and banished all 
sense of duty or pain in the fumes of his liquid poison. His 
constitution must have been excellent to have resisted so long 
the daring assaults made upon it; but disease, however tardy, 
is ever sure in its office of retribution. The day of reckoning 
came at last, and in his thirty-ninth year he was attacked by 
the palsy. Although disabled, he appears to have had fortitude 
or apathy sufficient to bear it undismayed, and to have used 
his right hand, which was as yet unaffected, in the production 
of tinted drawings, which bear the marks of an original and 
vigorous talent. 

But the end of this sad drama was rapidiy approaching ; he 
was again arrested for debt, and conveyed to a spunging- house. 
He had recourse to his only consolation in distress, and 
swallowed such an overpowering quantity of spirits that it 

“produced a violent fever, which after a short time conquered 
him, and he expired, in the fortieth year of his age, amidst 
disease and misery. 

As an artist, it may be said of Morland that form and colour 
seemed to spring spontaneously from his pencil ; he tinged it 
in the radiance of sunshine and the glow of health ; his skies 
beamed life, his cottages breathed comfort, his rustics and 


animals alike revelled in ease and happiness. He must be 
considered as the chosen painter of the swinish race ; his pigs 
luxuriate in a genial couch of homely but cleanly materials ; 
they are always models of their race ; yet somehow Morland 
invested them with a delicacy which is more satisfactory than 
a prosaic representation. 

It has been asserted that he had no choice of subject ; the 
very source of this unfounded assertion is the proof of selec- 
tion. He seized the rough and gnarled trunk, the moss-clad 
thatch, the busy duck-pond, the grizzled cart-horse. The 
smiling hearth of the farmer became in his hands the asylum 
of innocence and health ; he divested it of coarseness, and im- 
parted to it unsophisticated beauty. 

Gainsborough’s nature is more individual, more elegant, but 
less hearty ; his taste seems at times to have checked his hand; 
while Morland’s heart, eye and hand are all involved in the 
reign of happiness.. Where he fails in implanting a moral or 
stimulating a deep reflection, he at least rouses simple pleasure. 
Although he did not express the minute shades of difference 
that are palpable to the individualising mind, he beheld nature 
through such a smiling, easy medium, that we are content to 
see through his sight, to feel through his feelings. Wecan 
scarcely credit the harrowing fact that these brilliant specimens 
of an unique talent, the offspring of an apparently contented 
and even pure mind, were torn from the phrensied rapidity 
which was incumbent on a man who was under subjection to a 
crowd of the most merciless and sordid taskmasters. 
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THE annual meeting of the members of the Bolton Master 
Builders’ Association has been held. Mr. Townson, deputy- 
president, was chairman. The annual report of the committee 
recorded an increasing number of disputes or conferences with 
the operatives. In regard to the carpenters and joiners, 
the overtime question has been a matter involving confer- 
ences. The operatives were requested to give six months’ 
notice when they required any alteration. No notice had yet 
been received. In the bricklayers’ branch there are no official 
rules. In April last owing to notices given by the operatives, 
deputations were received, and it was agreed that the brick- 
layers should be allowed to set ordinary heads and sills, 
thresholds, codge and templet: stones. 


Several disputes had 
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We beg to inform you that Mr. J. R. Fawkner, who“ for the past fourteen years has hell a responsible position in the London Works 
and Offices of Messrs. CRossLEY Bros., Lim., original makers of the well-known “ Otto” Gas Engine, has resigned his position to enter into 
partnership with Mr. Hbnry J. Rocers, M.I.M.E, under the above style, as Manufacturing Engineers, Electricians, and Founders. 
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arisen in the plasterers’ branch affecting individual masters on 
various grounds, in one case owing to,two plasterers being non- 
union men, the object being either to force the men into 
joining the society or obtain their discharge. The greatest 
difficulty which had to be contended with was the unfortunate 
strike and lock-out in connection with the plumbers. The 
employers having increased the wages of the operatives from 
8d. to 84d. from October 1, 1891, and feeling that several of 
the rules altered at that time were forced in on them, gave 
notice to the operatives for an alteration of rules to come into 
force on May 2, 1892. A strike ensued, and ultimately the 
operatives of the other branches of the building trade, in order 
to assist the operative plumbers, struck all the jobs where non- 
union men were employed. After some difficulty had been expe- 
rienced, Mr. Rowland Taylor, solicitor and borough coroner, 
kindly accepted the position of arbitrator on the rule which 
the final dispute rested upon, viz. country work. His award 
was favourable to the employers. The operative stonemasons 
gave notice in October 1891 for an increase of wages from 83d. 
to 94d. per hour, with an alteration of the hours of labour, The 
operatives also desired—without giving notice—a rule to be 
inserted prohibiting worked stone being brought into town, 
with the exception of tooled flags or landings wrought on one 
side, and not edged, and that no sawn stuff be allowed to come 
into town over 2 inches thick. After negotiations between 
employers and operatives the wages were advanced from 82d. 
to 9d. per hour, and the hours of Iszbour were altered. In 
November 1891 the operative timber sawyers, machinists and 
labourers asked for a reduction in their hours from fifty-four to 
fifty-three hours per week. The employers promised to con- 
sider the matter when Manchester or .Liverpool had reduced 
the hours to fifty-three. Arrangements have been made for 
representation of employers and operatives in the Building 
Trades Federation to form a Conciliation Board, in order to 
settle disputes without having recourse to strikes. The asso- 
ciation has now the largest number of members it has had 
since its formation. The report as read was adopted. The 
treasurer’s balance-sheet was presented, and adopted. The 
election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows :— 
President, Mr. William Lee, plumber; vice-president, Mr. 
James Bradbury ; deputy president, Mr. William Bryce ; 
treasurer, Mr. J. H. Marsden. Committee: carpenters and 
joiners, Messrs. Townson, Kenyon and Councillor Maginnis ; 
bricklayers, Messrs. Gornall, Sharples and W. Shaw, Mr. 
Bradbury ex officio; plumbers, Messrs. Vause, Cuerden and 
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Jones, Mr. Lee ex officio; slaters, Messrs. Altham and Warr 


& Co. ; plasterers, Messrs. Warburton, Critchley and W. Shaw; 
painters, Messrs. James Gregson, John Radcliffe and Harker ; 
masons, Messrs. Dickinson, Smith and Bocock. 


MARBLE FLOORING, MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


THE reconstruction of the floor of the nave, aisles, chapels and 
tower entrance of Manchester Cathedral was begun in June 
last, and has only just been completed. The earth was at first 
removed to a depth sufficient to allow of a thick bed of cement 
concrete being laid over the whole area, and the result, from a 
sanitary point of view, is reported to be most satisfactory. The 
new floor is laid 6 inches lower than the old one, and, by thus 
bringing the bases of the columns into just proportion with the 
columns, materially enhances the effect of the whole interior of 
the nave. The floor of the main aisles and tower have been 
paved with Carrara marble in squares of dove and white, laid 
diagonally, having an ornamental border in rouge griotti, 
white and black marbles. The remaining portions of the floor 
have been laid with Patteson’s mosaic adamant of a red colour, 
and bands of grey marble are inserted to define the precise 
limits of the old chapels, the Trafford, Brown’s and Ducie 
chapels, which will be of interest to the antiquarian. The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. J. & H. Patteson, of the 
Oxford Street Marble Works, Manchester. 


THE “HANDY JIB” CRANE. 


WE have had the opportunity of inspecting an improvement 
on the hand-power warehouse crane, patented by Messrs. Abbott 
& Co., of Newark-on-Trent. It is erected in the showrooms of 
Messrs. Welby & Wyatt, 88 Leadenhall Street, and Mr. Thos. 
Abbott is the inventor. Its advantages consist in occupying 
considerably less space, being easier to fix, easier to work, and 
providing a steadier and safer method of hoisting than that of 
the crane in ordinary use. The whole apparatus can be fitted 
to an upright beam or post by means of brackets, which are 
bolted right through the wall. The spindle of the pinion also 
passes through the wall, and is worked by a handle inside the 
building. The economy of space thus secured is obvious, 
whilst it also dispenses with the cutting of holes through the 
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wall, admitting cold and damp into the warehouse. Another 
point of importance is that the man in charge of the crane can 
stand close to his work, and do it more expeditiously than if he 


of any kind. This advantage should commend itself to the 
warehouseman, who occasionally requires extreme care in the 
handling of breakable goods. The worm wheel works itself 


out of gear when the goods are deposited. Not only is the 
“handy jib” crane the neatest and most compact of its kind 
we have seen, but it is also stronger and more durable. The 
whole gear is made of steel, and can lift from 2} cwt. to 5 cwt., 
10 cwt., and a ton, whilst the price compares favourably with 
anything in the market. It has a wide scope of usefulness, 
and should be indispensable to certain trades. No doubt 
architects who have safety particularly in view will not fail 
to recommend Messrs. Abbott & Co.’s “ handy jib” crane. 
Messrs. Welby & Wyatt, 88 Leadenhall Street, are the London 
agents, and a*working crane can be seen at their premises. 


were separated from it by unnecessary fittings. The “ handy 
jib” crane, moreover, has a duplicate purpose, for in addition 
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JUNIOR CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB, PICCADILLY. 


THE following are some particulars of the electric light fittings 
designed and manufactured by Mr, Roger Dawson, of Berners 
Street, for the above club’s new palatial premises in Piccadilly. 
In the large dining-room are placed seven 11-light electroliers, 
which are distinctly novel in design and general effect, , for 
whilst combining the most extreme lightness and delicacy in 
design and. general treatment, the lights are arranged on a 
principle which causes some to turn upwards and the others 
down, thus obtaining a perfect diffusion of light in the room. 
The design of this fitting can be briefly described as follows :-— 
The body is in the form of a basket, made of delicately con- 
structed golden scrolls, this basket being suspended from a 
light tube and surmounted by a golden coronet. From the 
extremities of this basket form project light scroll arms, from 
which the lights fall gracefully and artistically from dainty 
coloured silk cords and filigree work, sur.nounted by silk 
tassels. The idea in bringing this novel treatment into effect 
has been to dispel the popular impression that electric light 
fittings for public buildings and large rooms must necessarily 
be as bulky and clumsy as gas-fittings usually are. There is 
every opportunity in designing fittings for the electric light to 
get them light and graceful, and the general impression is that 
Mr. Dawson has succeeded thoroughly in what may be con- 
sidered a novel experiment. All the other brackets are electro- 
liers manufactured by Mr. Dawson for the same club, and are 
on exactly the same principle, but vary considerably as regards, 
shape and design. 


to ordinary winding it can be made to apply to goods requiring 
delicate treatment by the adjustment of a worm wheel, which 
not only works with the utmost smoothness, but suspends the 
goods in any position, and is a safe provision against accidents 
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THE TOWER BRIDGE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Glasgow Herald, in describing the 
Tower Bridge over the Thames, says that although it might 
be dwarfed by comparison with the immense cantilevers which 
span the Forth, it is in some respects almost unique, em- 
bracing three of the principal types of bridges—suspension, 
cantilever and bascule. Bascule bridges, under which category 
it comes, are very common wooden structures in Holland, 
especially in connection with the Amsterdam Canal, and the 
wooden spans over the Forth and Clyde Canal suggest the 
same type, but nothing of the size of the structure at the Tower 
has ever been attempted. The length of the bridge and abut- 
ments is 940 feet ; with the approaches the length is half a 
mile (2,640 feet). The approaches are 70 feet wide, being 
gradually reduced to 60 feet, and finally to 50 feet over the 
centre span. There are three spans, the two side lengths, each 
270 feet clear, being on the suspension system, and the centre 
span of 200 feet ‘between piers is on the bascule principle, 
with two high-level footpaths. That is to say, the main span is 
in two equal halves, each pivoted in the piers so that they can 
be raised by hydraulic machinery, assisted by balanced weights, 
to a vertical position against each pier, and thus allow vessels 
of any height to pass. When in the horizontal position, and 
forming the bridge, the height from water-level is 294-feet, so 
that the great majority of craft can pass under. Indeed ic is 
expected ‘that the bascules will not require to be opened more 
than from thirty and forty times in each twenty-four hours. 
When the bascules, or drawbridges, as they may be popularly 
called, are up, passengers have the option of climbing a stair or 
being ‘raised by hydraulic hoists, to the two foot-bridges which 
stretch from tower to tower at a height of 140 feet from high- 
water level, and this alone prescribes the height of ships’ masts. 
There is little chance of this ever being exceeded. The view 
from the foot-bridge, it may be said in passing, will compensate 
for any inconvenience. 

In descnbing generally the method of construction, atten- 
tion is naturally turned first to the foundations. Besides the 
two abutments on the shore, there are two piers, 270 feet 
distant from each abutment, and 200 feet apart. Owing to the 
requirements of the river traffic, only one pier could be 
constructed at a time, and that on the Middlesex side was 


started in 1886, when the foundation-stone was laid by the 
Prince of Wales. The high-pressure closed chambered system 
of driving underground being sO common, it is interesting to 
note the different method adopted by the contractor, Mr. 
Jackson, in sinking the foundations. Eight rectangular 
wrought-iron caissons, 28 feet square, and four triangular- 
shaped caissons were constructed on staging in the river and 
lowered into position on the bed of the river. The excavation 
of the material inside the caissons then proceeded by means of 
grabs or buckets on cranes, while divers shovelled out the 
material from the sides. The caissons had a cutting edge, and 
being weighted at the top, sank as the excavating “proceeded. 
New. temporary sections were added to keep the top above 
water-level. At 1g feet below the river bed the London clay 
was found, and when 4 feet of it had been penetrated it was 
thought safe to pump out the water, so that further operations 
inside the caissons were pursued in dry ground. The founda- 
tions are carried 7 feet into the river bed, so that the depth from 
river bed is 26 feet, and from high-water level 112 feet 6 inches. 
Around the outer edge at the foot, too, the clay was excavated 
and concrete substituted from the interior through high-pressure 
jet. The interior of the caissons were filled with cement con- 
crete to within 2 feet of the level of the bed of the river, when 
gault bricks were substituted. The caissons were separated 
the one from the other to the extent of 2 feet 6 inches, but 
piling was driven to enable the work to be done in these inter- 
vening spaces. After the inside of the caissons had been 
filled with concrete the intervening spaces were similarly filled, 
the whole site of the foundation being thus of concrete and the 
top of permanent caissons Cornish “granite, outer walls and 
inner packing of gault brick, carried up from the level of the 
bed of the river to 4 feet above Trinity high-water mark, or 
116 feet 6 inches above the bottom of the foundation. Spaces 
were left in the interior of the pier for accumulators for the 
working of the hydraulic hoists, for a recess into which the 
short balance-weighted arm ot the lifting bridges will fall as 
the bascules are raised, and chambers were, of course, provided 
for machinery, which is in every respect in duplicate. The 
completed piers are at the bottom 204 feet 6 inches long in the 
central line of the river and 100 feet wide, while at high- -water 
level they are 154 feet 8 inches long, there being immense 
breakwaters, and the width is 70 feet. The sectional area of 
waterway is 20,040 square feet, whereas at the London Bridge 
it is 19,300 square feet. 

Coming now to the superstructure, it may be stated that it 
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was all made and temporarily erected at Sir William Arrol’s | 


Dalmarnock Road works: before being sent to London, Sir 
: William being the contractor for the superstructure. On the 
: piers we have just described there were erected a series of steel 
octagonal built-up columns, each firmly secured on immense 
granite beam blocks. These columns, which are 119 feet high 
and; 5 feet 9 inches in diameter, are well braced together. At 
three heights there are landings of steel plates carried on 
girders, and connecting these landings are flights of stairs and 
two large hydraulic hoists in each tower. Londoners have had 
opportunities of seeing, and therefore appreciating, the great 
strength of these steel towers; but even the affording of this 
guarantee would not atone for the unsightly effect of the steel 
skeletons, as gaunt-looking as those on the Forth Bridge which 
so offend the artistic eye, and one can appreciate the great 
advantage of having the steelwork cased in rock-faced granite. 
The main architectural features of the design of the Tower of 
London close by the. bridge have been adopted in these im- 
mense masonry towers, which rise, with their little turrets of 
Portland stone, to a height of over 200 feet. above water-level. 


With the subdued tone which time quickly gives they will | 


assimilace with the venerable and historic Tower. 


The drawbridges which project from the bottom of these | 


towers, meeting in mid-stream, may be easily mistaken for an 
ordinary iron span of 200 feet. Each is made up of four longi- 
tudinal girders, the depth being greatest close to the tower to 
give the bottom a curve, with cross girders between, carrying 
the roadway. But the two parts are not jointed at the centre, 
and instead of terminating at the towers, each is pivoted to an 
immense “pin” on the respective towers, which alone weighs 
something like 26 tons, and the steelwork is continued into the 
interior of the pier for a distance of 49 feet.. The inner arm is 
fitted with a ballast-box containing about’ 300 tons of lead, to 
counterbalance the outer arm, which carries the roadway. The 
weight of each leaf, including the counterpoise,:is 950 tons. It 
is an easy matter for the hydraulic machinery to raise from a 
horizontal to a vertical position this great girder, counterpoised 
ona pivot. This is done by means of an enormous quarter- 
circle rack fitted on the inner arm, the general operation. being 
pretty much that which may be seen any day at the wooden 
bridges on the Forth and Clyde Canal, but the rack is of 
necessity worked through gearing by hydraulic engines instead 
of by hand. The projecting arm rising to a vertical position 
lies close against the tower, and thus admits vessels passing, 
affording them a headway of 140 feet above. water-level. 
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Vehicular traffic is stopped for the time, but passengers, by 
going by hoists or stairs, reach either of the two high-level 
footways, 12 feet wide. 

‘The footways are on the cantilever principle, and the 
building of them excited no little interest, for, as in the case of 
the Forth Bridge, the work was started "from each tower, the 
girder being thoroughly anchored down to each steel tower. 
The bridge was built outwards into space—the two ends 
advancing to meet each other having no visible support, and 
the spectacle of men working with heavy cranes at a height of 
140 feet above the river under these conditions was new to 
Londoners. ‘The cantilever arms are 60 feet long, with a cen- 
tral span of 120 feet, carried by steel rods from the ends of the 
cantilevers. The girders were so carefully measured: and con- 
structed that when the joint came to be made in the centre the 
two halves were only an eighth of an inch apart at a tempe- 
rature of 60 degs. Fahr.; and of course on a slighly warmer 
day the expansion of the metal proved sufficient to enable a 
thoroughly close joint to be made. The expansion joint is 
not in the centre, but, as in the Forth Bridge, is where the 
central span is suspended. 

The two side spans connecting the shore abutments with the 
river piers are on the suspension principle, and for this purpose 
towers have been erected on the shore abntments, which, 
although not so large, are of similar design to those in the river, 
and already described. The roadway is carried on cross 
girders 18 feet apart, suspended by ‘steel rods to .the 
“chain,” which, as in: all suspension bridges, extends 
from tower to tower. The “chain” is built up of an 
upper or. lower boom, with. strong. bracing, and is 
practically of two links, the one 106 feet 6 _ inches, 
and the other 190 feet 6 inches long, the former link being that 
connected to the shore tower and anchored in a huge bed of 
concrete in the ground beyond, and the latter reaches up to the 
tower in the river. Horizontal tie-rods are provided for each 
chain to counteract the pull of the chains on the towers... These 
rods are 301 feet long, and built up of eight thicknesses of 
plates 1 inch thick by 2 feet. On the girders, which are sus- 
pended by rods to these chains, a corrugated floor is laid with 
the usual roadway, which is 60 feet wide. The suspension- 
bridges on each side of the river are alike, and are at the towers 
27 feetabove high-water level and at the abutments 20 feet, so that 
the rise in the 270 feet is very gradual. Indeed, the steepest 
gradient is only I in 40, which. is-very much better than at 
London Bridge. 
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The whole structure is very substantial, something like 
15,000 tons of iron and steel being used, of which 12,000 tons 
is mild steel. In the towers 235,000 cubic feet of granite and 
building-stone have been used, while in the foundations and in 
the arches of the approach 31,000,000 bricks have been worked, 
with 70,500 cubic yards of concrete and 19,500 tons of cement. 
The cost of the bridge is estimated at 750,oco/. The structure, 
while massive in appearance, has a much more pleasing effect 
than most bridges, and certainly does credit alike to the skill 
of the designer, Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, and the builder, Sir Wm. 
Arrol. 


THE UTILISATION OF NIAGARA.* 


WHEN I was asked to read a paper on the work which had 
been undertaken with the object of utilising the Falls of 
Niagara I at first thought that the time had hardly yet arrived 
for doing that. It is true that the hydraulic part of the enter- 
prise has been pretty fully developed, and that the engineering 
works on the spot have been pretty well completed, and that 
the turbines have been designed and put out to contract, but 
the electrical part of the scheme, for which alone I am in any 
way responsible, has not yet been made public, and I thought it 
would be best to delay speaking on the subject until the con- 
tracts had been given out. On thinking the matter over, how- 
ever, I saw that there was ample material to spend an hour 
profitably in showing you generally the character of the work 
which had to be undertaken, the objects to be fulfilled, and the 
extent to which these plans have been completed up to the 
present moment. : 

The situation of Niagara Falls is peculiarly favourable both 
from the engineering and commercial point of view. As a source 
of water-power it stands almost unrivalled, not only on account 
of the enormous volume of water and the considerable height 
of its fall, but also on account of the unvarying volume which 
is continually flowing. From a commercial point of view the 
situation of the Falls is perhaps unique, and the originators of 
this enterprise can find much to support their views—that they 
are entitled to look forward to the prospect of founding in the 
immediate vicinity of the Falls a manufacturing town greater 


somewhat too enthusiastic view of the matter to those who are 
accustomed only to a comparatively slow rate of progress in 
European affairs. But when one sees a town like Minneapolis 


springing up to its present proportions in the course of a few. 


decades, due to the development of some fifteen thousand 
horse-power used by the water-wheels there, and the industries 
which have sprung up to utilise the water-power developed at 
Holyoke, Mass., one can imagine the effect that the utilisation 
of Niagara Falls will have on the prosperity of the locality. 
The great developments of electrical industry, either from a 
manufacturing, mining or agricultural point of view, are in the 
far West ; and the enormous group of navigable lakes form a 
natural highway for the transport of raw products, most of 
which require the expenditure of power to convert them into 
articles of commerce. Niagara Falls being situated at the 
eastern extremity of these lakes, which is the end nearest to 
the consumers, they evidently occupy an advantageous posi- 
tion. Three principal lines of railway pass in the immediate 
vicinity of the land owned by the company which is developing 
the power of Niagara Falls, and a terminal railway has already 
been built by them to connect the different parts of their pro- 
perty with these three lines of railway. The Erie Canal also 
passes from this point to the Hudson River and thence to New 
York, and Niagara Falls being actually on the frontier of 
Canada, open up the whole of that country to commerce. Thus 
we see that both from an engineering and commercial point of 
view this situation is peculiarly favourable to a rapid develop- 
ment. 

The reason why the flow of water at Niagara Falls is ex- 
tremely regular is that we have such an’ enormous reservoir 
upon which to draw for our supply, this reservoir consisting of 
Lakes Superior, with an area of 33,517 square miles ; Michigan, 
with an area of 24,200 square miles ; Huron, with an area of 
28,193 square miles ; and Erie, with an area of 11,574 square 
miles—being in all about 90,000 square miles of reservoir 
surface, draining a watershed area of 241,235 square miles. 
The volume of water which is continually flowing has been 
variously estimated. The late Sir William Siemens considered 
that the flow of water over the Falls was sufficient to develop 
16,000,000 of horse-power, but probably the result is consider- 
ably less. The Lake Survey Board has put the flow of water 
at 265,000 cubic feet a second, Mr, R. C. Reid, in a paper 


than any which exists in the United States. This sounds a 


| read before the Royal Scottish Society of Arts on March 23, 
F.R.S., read at the | 1885, has made an independent estimate closely agreeing with 


* A paper by Professor George Forbes, : 
this. He says :—“ The drainage area of the whole lake basin 
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down to Niagara is 290,000 square miles, and of that there is 
The average rainfall in the lake 
district may be taken at 36 inches, and taking the ‘average loss 
by evaporation and absorption at the figures given for the 
Mississippi basin, namely, 20 inches, there will be 16 inches of 
rainfall that finds its way into the lakes. Again, on the surface 
of still water the evaporation is 24 inches per annum, which 
would leave 12 inches of rainfall collected on the surface of the 
lakes. A rainfall of 16 inches is very nearly equal to an average 
flow of 1} foot per second per square mile, while 12 inches 
would equal 3 of a foot per second per mile. The average flow 
will therefore be—from the land, 198,000 square miles x 1} foot 
per second per mile, giving 231,000 feet per second ; and from 
the 92,000 square miles at 4 of a foot per second per mile, 
80,500 feet per second, This gives a total of 311,500 cubic feet 
per second.” 

As an example of the effectiveness of these lakes as a 
reservoir, Mr. Reid says :—“If a rainfall of 3 inches in the 
twenty-four hours were to fall simultaneously over the vast 
region draining into Lake Superior, it would only have the 
effect of raising the lake 9 inches. In that case it would take 
ninety days to run off into Lake Huron, which, with Lake 
Michigan, would take as long to run off into Lake Erie ; so 
that it would take six months for the full effects of a flood in 
Lake Superior to be spent at Niagara Falls. The total fall in 
the river from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario is 329 feet, divided 
as follows :—Lake Erie to the rapids above the Falls, 15 feet ; 
in the rapids, 55 feet; at the Falls, 161 feet; and from the 
Falls to Lake Ontario, 98 feet. The total power in the Falls, 
from the head of the upper rapids to the whirlpool rapids, 
according to the above estimate as to volume of water, is 
9,400,000 horse-power or about 7,000,000. horse-power after 
allowing for loss of efficiency in the turbines. This is with a 
fall of 276 feet.” 

The actual fall which will be used by the Cataract Construc- 
tion Company is only half of this, or 140 feet, and consequently 
the power which they would be capable of developing, if they 
utilise d the whole of the Fa!ls, would be about 3,500,000 horse- 
power effective. 

There are two falls at Niagara shown by the lantern—one 
called the Horseshoe Fall and the other the American Fall. 
The former has a length of 812 yards, and the latter of 


325 yards ; but about nine-tenths of the water passes over the | 


Horseshoe Falls, and only about one-tenth over the American 
Falls. It might be supposed, then, that when I00 or 200 
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horse-power are taken from the American side of the river for 
conversion into power, there would be a material diminution in 
the volume passing over the American Falls; but from a 
special investigation made by Mr. Bogart, it appears pretty 
certain that the deficiency of water will be made up by the 
water from the other side of the river before the latter has been 
divided between the two falls by Goat Island. 

The idea of utilising the Falls of Niagara is a very old one, 
but it is only of late years that the application of electricity has 
been sufficiently developed to make the problem of distributing 
the power capable of being worked out on a paying financial 
basis. The power cf the Falls has, however, been utilised to a 
certain limited extent for many years past. A canal has been 
cut from the river above the Falls on the American side, skirt- 
ing the side of Niagara Falls city, and ending at the cliffs 
about half a mile below the American Falls. At this point a 
few acres of land are given up to mills, where turbines are 
placed, and the water is discharged from the face of the cliff 
after having utilised only a very small proportion of the Fall 
available. When the Cataract Construction Company under- 
took to further develop the wasted power, an extension of this. 
plan of using a canal was open to many objections. There was 
a difficulty in getting rights of way, and there was also a 
difficulty in getting a suitable tract of land on the face of the 
cliffs for developing a manufacturing city. Moreover, by 
having the manufacturing city which is to be developed a 
mile or two above the Falls, it would not interfere in the same 
way with the natural beauties of the place. It was consequently 
resolved to develop the new method, which has now been 
carried out. About a mile and a half above the American Fall 
a canal has been dug out 500 feet wide and 1,500 feet long, 
with a depth of 12 feet. Along the edge of this canal wheel- 
pits are being dug 160 feet deep, at the bottom of which 
turbines will be placed. The water is admitted to the penstocks 
by lateral passages or head-races, which can be closed by gates. 
After the water has exerted its power upon the turbines it flows 
into a tunnel with a grade of 7 feet per 1,000, which carries it 
away a distance of 6,700 feet, under the city of Niagara Falls, 
and the water is discharged in the chasm below the Falls, just 
below the suspension bridge. I have a number of lantern 
slides showing the progress of these works in various stages. 

The most important piece of work was the cutting of the 
tunnel. Therocks through which this passes consist of lime- 
stone and shale. It was hoped at first that by driving the 


tunnel altogether through the limestone no lining would be 
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necessary. Specimens of tke limestone were forwarded to | Falls Paper Company, who have already constructed enormous | 


experts, and from the reports of these gentlemen there seemed 
little doubt that these expectations would be realised. But at 
he very commencement of the work it became ‘apparent that 
the character of the rock was such that exposure to the air 
deteriorated it, and it was not possible to proceed without 
lining the tunnel. This involved considerable extra expense, 
but it enabled us to bring out the mouth of the tunnel at a 
lower level—that is to say, in the shale. The extra cost of 
lining this tunnel with four courses of bricks was very consider- 
able, but it is to be hoped that by so doing a permanent struc- 
ture has been provided which will not give trouble in the 
future. At the mouth of the tunnel a lining is provided on the 
invert and sides made of cast-iron plates. The rock excava- 
tion had an average height of 26 feet, and was effected on three 
different benches. The top bench, 9 feet high to the top arch, 
has always extended ahead of the second bench, 8 feet high. 
When these were completed the bottom bench was commenced. 
The tunnel is shaped something like a horseshoe. It may be 
taken as being about 19 feet wide by 21 feet high inside the 
brickwork, and kas a cross sectional area of 386 square feet 
over its entire length. Three shafts were used in construction, 
one on the face of the cliff at the mcuth of the tunnel ; another 
called shaft No. 1, 2,650 feet from the mouth, with a depth of 
206 feet, and a section Io feet by 20 feet ; while shaft No. 2, at 
5,200 feet from the mouth, is the same size, and is 196 feet deep. 

The rough arch cut in the rock was lined with timber. 
Then four courses. of brick were built inside to form the arch, 
and the space between the timber and brick was filled at the 
top with rubble, and at the lower parts of the arch with rubble 
and cement. 

The engineering work of importance, next to the develop- 
ment, was the cutting of the canal.. It was found necessary to 
line this canal with solid masonry. Apertures are left at 
definite points, to admit water for the head-races into the pen- 
stocks for the turbines. In order to dig out this canal it was 
necessary to make a cofferdam at its outlet, to prevent the 
works from being flooded by the river. This cofferdam forms 
only part of a system of cofferdams, which already extend 
along a considerable distance on the face of the river. These 
cofferdams form the boundary of a large tract of land which 
has been reclaimed from the river. The material used in their 
construction, and.in filling up the reclaimed space, was made 
of the material taken out of the tunnel. In this manner thirty 
acres of reclaimed land have been reserved for the Niagara 
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factories for the manufacture of paper from wood pulp.. This 
company utilises the water-power direct, and leases from the 
Cataract Construction Company the right to use the tunnel as . 
a tail-race. It has sunk its own wheel-pit, and is putting in its 
own turbines, to the extent of 6,0co horse-power. The 


‘Cataract Construction Company has already sunk a_ shaft 


sufficient to accommodate three of the 5,000 horse-power 
turbines which are to be used for the work of distributing light _ 
and power. Considerable difficulty was met with in sinking 
this shaft by the influx of water through a seam at a depth of | 
about 30 feet below the surface. These difficulties have never 
interfered with the progress of the work, which has now been 
successfully carried out. The turbines which are to be used 
are of 5,000 horse-power, revolving at 250 revolutions per 
minute, of the Girard or impulse type, with a regulator for 
adjusting the flow of water. Eachturbineis double. Attached 
to the shafts of the turbines are vertical shafts, extending to the 
surface of the ground, and on the top of these shafts the 
dynamos are to be mounted, which will transmit electricity, for 
light and power purposes, to the surrounding districts and to 
Buffalo. The turbines are from the designs of Messrs. Faesch ~ 
& Piccard, of Geneva, who transmitted the working drawings ' 
to America ; and the contract for these turbines has now been 
given out to the I.P. Morris Company, of Philadelphia, two 
turbines having been crdered in the first instance. Twenty of 
these will be required to utilise the full capacity of the tunnel, — 
which is 100,000 horse-power. vee 
Having now given some account of the hydraulic part of 
the work, and of the engineering construction, it will be well to 
say something about the manner in which this power is to be 
distributed and utilised. The directors of the company were 
very anxious that the best advice should be obtained on this 
point, and in 1890 they appointed a Commission, which sat in 
London under the presidency of Lord Kelvin, assisted by 
Professor Mascart, of Paris, Colonel Turrettini, of Geneva, and 
Professor Coleman Sellers, of Philadelphia, to consider the 
various proposals which had been made by several engineers 
and manufacturing firms who had been specially invited to 
submit projects for the utilisation and distribution of the power 
developed at Niagara Falls. Professor Unwin, who is now 
considering the problem of dealing with the hydraulic engi- 
neering for utilising the Horsehoe Fall on the Canadian side, 
was the secretary. Among the projects submitted, the two 
most promising means of distribution were compressed air and 
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electricity, but the further inquiries which have proceeded 'since, 
the Commission was closed have’ resulted in the: decision to 
adopt electricity. At one time it was thought that a large 
| number: of mills would be worked on the same plan as the 
4 paper company spoken of above—that is to say, by driving the 
mills directly by turbines in separate wheel-pits having access 
to the great tunnel—but the expense of digging separate wheel- 
pits for every mill is serious, besides that this plan would 
involve a considerable extension of the tunnel ; and it has been 
considered best, not only for transmission to a distance, but also 
for most of the local distribution, to employ electricity for 
supplying the power to the different mills and workshops. The 
‘question of using compressed air was seriously considered, but 
it also gave way in convenience and economy to electricity. ° 
Now, when I come to speak of the electrical part of the 
scheme I feel some diffidence, because we are at. the present 
moment on the eve of settling the type of machinery to be used. 
I have before me for consideration more than twenty distinct 
plans of the 5,009 horse-power generators which may be used. 
Some of these are for continuous currents, others for alter- 
mating currents, and while I naturally have definite views 
as to which of the plans proposed is the most practical, 
I consess that, even at this time, I have an open mind 
which would be free to accept anything which seems more 
valuable than the best design we have received as yet. 
Of one point I may assure you most definitely, and that 
is that there is not the slightest difficulty in making 
this work successful from an engineering as well as from a 
commercial point of view. My difficulties have consisted chiefly 
in the number of different ways by means of which it was pos- 
sible to attain the results required. The types of machine 
which have been proposed vary in many essential features, and 
in none more than in the important item of the weight of the 
revolving part, which varies in these designs from 7 or 8 tons 
up to 60 tons ; but it is quite remarkable that.in a science of 
comparatively recent growth, as in the distribution of power 
electrically, there should be so few differences of opinion as to 
the means to be adopted and the character of the machinery to 
be used. This is the more remarkable when I contrast it with 
any ordinary engineering machinery which is the growth of a 
hundred years or more. Even in the matter of such a common- 
place article as a steam-boiler the differences of view which 
exist 2mong mechanical engineers is quite surprising, for it 
would have been supposed that, after so long a period of prac- 
tical experience, the views of all engineers would have been 
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brought into harmony by this time. The question of broad and 


narrow-gauge has equally disturbed the equanimity of engineers, 
and in every department of steam engineering we find the 
widest differences of views existing among engineers. It is 
consequently a little surprising that electricians are so nearly 


“agreed as to the methods and machinery to be used. There 


are two great classes into which this problem may be divided, 
depending upon the use either of continuous or alternating 
currents. Both of these are thoroughly available for the pur- 
poses under consideration, and each has some special advan- 
tages. A few years ago there was a certain dread of the use of 
alternating currents among a certain class, but this has gradually 
disappeared. Heated arguments were formerly used on both 
sides, but at the present day it is possible for all independent 
engineers to discuss these matters on a basis of pure reason, 
and no serious differences arise when the relative advantages of 
the two kinds of current are discussed among capable engineers. 
The continuous current has the advantage that the dynamos 
of this kind have been made in larger ‘quantities, and that we 
can at a moment’s notice procure on the market a motor of any 
moderate size. They can also be coupled in series or in parallel 
with the utmost facility. The alternating current dynamo has 
the advantages that it employs no commutator, a source both of 
expense and of risk in a continuous current machine, and also 
that the alternating current’can be transformed up to a higher 
or down to a lower pressure. A low pressure dynamo is a 
machine of more solid construction than a high pressure one. 
When the current has been created at low pressure it can be 
converted by a transformer into high pressure, and so carried 
economically along fine wires to a distance where it can be 
reduced in pressure by a second transformer, and supplied’ to 
motors in a perfectly safe condition. With the continuous 
current, on the other hand,:the motors must be of the same 
high pressure as that which is used upon the line, even if we 
adopt the combination of.a motor and dynamo as a transformer 
for supplying low pressure current to workshops. Such an 
apparatus is far more objectionable than the alternating current 
transformer, which is at rest during the whole time of its 
action. It is also more expensive than the latter. When the 
distance to which the power has to be transmitted is short, it 
may become more economical to use low pressure and thick 
conductors instead of high pressure with transformers and thin 
conductors, but the distance to which this advantage extends is 
very short. The experiments which were made last year 
between Lauffen and Frankfort: show that we need not have 
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the slightest fear about using so much as 20,0co volts in the | over the line. I will not say at present which of the numerous 
transmission between Niagara and Buffalo, and if a subway be methods which are available to us are most likelytobe adopted. _ 
constructed over this distance in which to carry the conductors, | I have said enough to show you that we have ample means at 
we need not fear any climatic troubles, and inspection will be so our disposal to establish a thoroughly successful plant from an 
easy that the conductors will always be in good order. engineering point of view. As to the commercial side of the  __ 
In 1890 I laid before the Commission my views as to the question, I must satisfy myself with stating to youin general _ 
manner in which the desired results might best be obtained, terms that, after having worked out the cost in every one of the 
and expressed myself at that time in favour of the use of alter- different methods which have been proposed, I have no hesita- 
nating currents, most specially for the transmission to Buffalo, tion in assuring you that the cost at which a horse-power per __ j 
and I think that on this point there are no two opinions at the annum can be sold, either in the neighbourhood of Niagara ite 
present time, although considerable opposition to this view was , Falls or at Buffalo, is such as to make the enterprise certainof 
shown at the earlier date. success from a commercial point of view. “eee a 
Alternating current motors may be divided into two classes, | Hitherto I have sketched out the general engineering -ques- 
synchronising-and non-synchronising motors. The former are tions which have arisen, but beyond that there is a great deal 
mechanically identical with the alternating current generator, as to the policy which has been adopted by the directors of this 
and revolve at constant speed governed by the speed of the company. Those who have taken the most active part in its 
generating machine. Of the latter class those best known are development are Mr. E. D. Adams, the president, Mr. L. Stetson 
those depending for their action on principles discovered inde- and Mr. E. A. Wickes, vice-presidents, and Mr. W. B. Rankine, ” 
pendently by Tesla and Ferraris. The former class have been secretary and treasurer. The consulting engineers include 
in considerable use both in Europe and in America on what Professor Coleman Sellers, whose knowledge and experience of 
may be spoken of as a large scale, and they are found to equal all classes of machinery is so well known, Mr. Bogart, who has — 
continuous current motors in efficiency. The latter class, had the construction of large engineering works under his 
especially those which are described as rotary phase motors charge, and Mr. Clemens Herschel, who has devoted his lifeto  _ 
have been gradually developed since I related my experience the development of hydraulic enterprises; while Colonel — 
with them to the Commission two years ago, and their effi- Turrettini acts as foreign consulting engineer, my own position 
ciency, as guaranteed by the makers, now amounts to 90 or 92 being that of electrical consulting engineer. Mr. Burbank is 
per cent. Continuous current motors have been used to so the resident consulting engineer and Mr. Albert Porter the 
great an extent, and more especially in electrical tramways, resident engineer. ee 
that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon their capabilities. There The directors of the company have shown great foresight in 
are many other kinds of motors which are available, but it a great deal of their work. The capacity of the present tunnel 
would be tedious if I were to describe to you the action of all is sufficient to provide 100,000 horse-power applied to the 
these different varieties. I will only mention one more system, turbines, Rights of way have been obtained for another tunnel — 
which may be described as a combination of alternating and of the same capacity on the American side. Onthe Canadian _ 
continuous currents, and which promises to do important work side a concession has been granted for utilising the Horseshoe 
in the future. In the ordinary usage of a continuous current, Falls, and the extent.to which these will be used may probably 
the dynamo originally generates an alternating current, and the reach 250,000 horse-power. Thus we have in all 450,000 horse- 
commutator is applied to the dyname to convert it into a con- power available. 
tinuous current, and this procedure prevents us from taking Early in the history of this concern, before it had reached 
advantage of that valuable adjunct, the transformer. Many anything like a practical stage, about 1,500 acres of land had 
engineers are now working at a plan whereby the commutator, been bought up in the neighbourhood of Niagara Falls, and it 
instead of being put upon the dynamo, is put at the other end is intended to develop this land as much as possible so as to 
of the line after the high pressure alternating current has been make a great manufacturing centre. A great number of appli- 
reduced in pressure, and we are thus able to distribute a low cations for power have already been received, and it becomes 
pressure continuous current to the motors at the distant station, perfectly evident that the establishment of each separate in- 
while we have been using a high pressure alternating current dustry will bring to the neighbourhood a large number of new — 
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industries. 
refinery for electrolytic processes. 
wire manufactories to the spot. Electric cables will also be 
made here, where the wire can be obtained cheapest. The 
wants of the company alone are sufficient to require the estab- 
lishment of an electrical factory, and the facilities for transport- 
ing machinery by land or water will be suchas to make it an 
important centre for the manufacture of large electric machinery, 
either for lighting, for traction or other purposes. And so it 
appears likely to proceed, the success of one industry leading 
to the establishment of another, until the whole land of the 
company, and much more besides, is used up in the raising of 
what may eventually become the greatest manufacturing centre 
_of the United States. 

In order to give facilities of transport to those who establish 
themselves here ample wharfage accommodation will be 
established, a matter which is comparatively easy since the 
company owns several miles of river frontage. With the same 
object in view a terminal railway has been built, and is now at 
work, connecting the principal streets belonging to the company 
with the three great lines of railroad which pass beside it. 
Contracts have already been given out for the construction of 
labourers’ houses, and before long this part of the new city will 
have made sensible progress. 

The company has also undertaken the water-supply of the 
city, including the old part which was insufficiently supplied, 
and they are also dealing with the matter of sewage. 

Altogether I may briefly state the impression which has 
been thrust upon me by an examination of the plans and works 
of the company in saying that they have taken a most compre- 
hensive view of the situation, and have proceeded up to the 
present with an amount of caution and foresight that cannot 
but augur well for the future of the enterprise. 

I have often been asked whether the diversion of the waters 
of Niagara river will affect the picturesque character of the 
Falls. I do not think it will. The present tunnel will divert 
100,000 horse-power. The company has rights for constructing 
a parallel tunnel of like capacity. The Canadian concession 
will allow of 250,000 horse-power being utilised.~ Thus we have 
a total of 450,000 horse-power which may be used, being about 
12 per cent. of the total water, These are the utmost limits to 
which the company can divert the river, and in their American 
charters they have, unsolicited, limited their demands to 
200,000 horse-power on that side of the river. 


Thus -we expect very shortly to have a copper: 
This will naturally bring 


be noticeable to the tourists who come to see the Falls. But I 
think it improbable that all this power will be utilised for a long 
time to come. If we put the value of a horse-power day and 
night at only 5/, per annum, the above output represents an 
income of 2,450,000/. per annum. 

With regard to ruining the amenities of the place, we need 
not fear anything from the action of the company ; but this has 
already been largely done by the Government of Ontario, to 
its lasting disgrace, for the sake of a paltry addition to their 
revenue. By the energy of Lord Dufferin, the Canadian banks 
of the river near the Falls were lately reserved for the people 
as a park, called Victoria Park. The Americans at the same 
time reserved the American shore and Goat Island for the 
people. Victoria Park was one of the loveliest spots on earth, 
where you could enjoy the scenery in quiet. This is all spoilt 
now. A concession has been granted for a railway, which has 
now been built with almost indecent haste. It goes along the 
edge of the cliff where formerly one could walk in peace and 
safety. It goes through the lovely Dufferin Islands, where 
massive iron bridges have been built for a double track of rail- 
way, and thus, for the sake of a paltry annual income, the 
Government of Ontario has mortgaged the benefits conferred 
on the world by Lord Dufferin. 

In concluding this paper, I must express my admiration for 
the policy of forethought displayed by the directors of the 
company that is undertaking the harnessing of Niagara. They 
travelled all over the world to see what had been done already 
in transmitting power, and before settling on any plans they 
spared no expense to get the best advice through the Com- 
mission they appointed. The same forethought was shown in 
securing the rights of way for two tunnels cn the American 
side, and getting the control of the Canadian concession ; also 
in buying up the land which is to be the site of the new city. 
As another example of this spirit, I may say that when I was 
appointed as their electrical consulting engineer, I was 
instructed to visit on their behalf ana report to them on any 
works in any part of the world that seemed to me likely to be 
of use in giving us more information about the distribution of 
power by electricity. I am sure that you will all agree with me 
that a work of this magnitude and importance, commenced 
and carried out with so much practical wisdom, deserves to suc- 


| ceed, and I trust that many of you when on your way next year 
. to visit the Chicago exhibition will be able to stop at Niagara 


I do not think | 


Falls and see for yourselves the way in which these vast waste 


that a difference of 12 per cent. in the flow of the water would | forces are being harnessed to the service of man. 
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